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WITNESS 

STEWART  PEQUIGNOT,  ILLINOIS  STATE  FORESTER,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  FORESTERS 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  For  the  ground  rules  today — we  have  a 
lot  of  witnesses  and  we  only  have  five  minutes  per  witness.  I  wish 
it  could  be  more,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  So  we'll  have  to  hold  you 
to  that.  All  of  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you'll  summarize  for  us. 

We  start  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters,  and  I 
may  eat  up  some  of  your  time  asking  questions,  but  that's  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  Pequignot.  That's  quite  all  right.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. My  name  is  Stewart  Pequignot.  I'm  the  State  Forester  of  Illi- 
nois, and  I'm  here  representing  the  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters.  The  association  is  made  up  of  the  directors  of  State  for- 
estry agencies  of  the  50  States,  5  United  States  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  manage  private  as  well  as  public  lands? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Yes.  Most  of  our  efforts  are  really  focused  on  pri- 
vate lands  rather  than  public  lands. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  most  of  the  States  are  in  a  sustained 
yield? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  There 

Mr.  Regula.  Taking  into  account  private  and  public? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Yes.  They  are  attempting  to  do  that,  and  it  may 
not  be  the  case  all  the  way  around,  but  that  is  one  of  the  goals  that 
we  have  for  our  programs,  yes. 

I'm  here  today  to  provide  recommendations  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Forest  Service,  State  and  Private  Forestry  Program, 
and  their  research  program.  We  have  several  programs  that  we  feel 
are  priorities.  Those  are  cooperative  fire,  forest  health,  forest  stew- 
ardship  

Mr.  Regula.  These  all  cooperate  with  the  Federal? 

(l) 


Mr.  Pequignot.  These  are  all  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  yes.  The  Forest  Service,  there  are  State  and  private 
forestry  arms  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  urban  community  forestry 
program,  and  the  research  forest  inventory  and  analysis  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  curious.  Of  the  State  forests,  what  percentage 
would  you  say  are  actually  timber  production  and  what  percentage 
are  recreation? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Well,  that  really  varies  by  States.  In  Illinois, 
there's  very  few  State  forests,  but  you  get  into  some  of  the  western 
States  and  they  have  some  fairly  large  properties  that  are  timber 
producing  forests  and  compete  quite  well  with  the  national  forests 
in  terms  of  providing  forest  products. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  in  as  many  quarrels  with  the  environ- 
mental groups  as  the  nationals  do? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  At  times.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  you  do. 

Mr.  Pequignot.  With  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  southern 
Illinois,  that's  a  constant  issue  and  concern  with  us,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  what  are  your  real  concerns? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Well,  cooperative  forest  fire  is  one  of  our  major 
concerns.  This  is  a  program  where  through  that  program  we  can 
provide  resources  to  States  and  private  entities  that  help  protect 
not  only  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  but  also  property  that 
is  found  in  those  forest  settings,  those  forest  communities. 

The  forest  stewardship  program  is  also  another  important  issue, 
and  through  that  the  State  works  with  private  land  owners  in  help- 
ing bring  their  lands  under  management.  It  helps  them  develop  a 
stewardship  advocate  that  we  think  is  very  important  for  the  sus- 
tained management  of  the  forest  resources  in  the  Nation.  The  pri- 
vate lands  own  about  70  percent  of  the  forest  in  the  Nation,  so 
their  management  is  very — 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  taking  into  account  Federal  and  State? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Seventy  percent  of  the  total? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Seventy  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  is  owned 
by  private  landowners. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  interesting;  I  didn't  realize  it  was  that  much. 

Mr.  Pequignot.  So,  it's  very  important  that  we  develop  a  stew- 
ardship ethic  and  a  process  where  they  can  bring  their  lands  under 
proper  management  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Forest  health  is  another  issue  in  terms  of  providing  resources  to 
deal  with  insect  and  disease  problems  that  crop  up.  The  funds  to 
do  suppression  activities  are  going  to  be  critical  for  the  States  as 
they  cooperate  with  the  Federals  in  addressing  issues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  Federal  help  with  the  research,  because 
you  know  the  variety  of  diseases,  of  course,  and  do  you  work  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Yes.  We  provide  input  with  them.  Not  many 
States  have  their  own  research  arms,  and  most  of  the  research  that 
we  depend  upon  comes  from  the  Forest  Service,  and  that's  a  critical 
part  of  the  program.  Their  forest  inventory  and  analysis  capability 
where  they  can  determine  the  status  and  trends  of  the  forests 
across  the  Nation  is  very  important  to  us,  as  well  as  the  forest 
health  monitoring  activities  that  they  do. 


Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we're  out  of  time,  but  the  bottom  line,  you 
want  us  to  support  the  national  share  in  this  co-op  effort? 

Mr.  Pequignot.  Yes,  we  do.  We  feel  that  the  Fiscal  Year  1995 
funding  level  will  develop  a  balanced  program  that  can  address  the 
national  program  goals. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  well,  we  have  the  information  in  your  state- 
ment. Thanks  for  coming. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pequignot  follows:] 
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Good  Morning,  My  name  is  Stewart  Pequignot;  I  am  the  State  Forester  of  Illinois  and  am  here  today  rep- 
resenting the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters.  The  National  Association  of  State  Foresters 
(NASF)  represents  the  directors  of  the  State  forestry  agencies  of  the  fifty  States,  five  U.S.  Territories 
(American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands), 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  that  capacity,  our  members  are  responsible  for  providing  management 
and  protection  services  on  over  two  thirds  of  the  nation's  forests. 

I  am  here  today  to  provide  Fiscal  Year  1997  funding  recommendations  on  behalf  of  NASF  for  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  State  and  Private  Forestry  and  Research  Programs. 

The  priority  programs  that  the  50  states  have  collectively  agreed  upon  include  the  Cooperative  Fire 
and  Forest  Health  programs,  Forest  Stewardship,  Stewardship  Incentives,  Urban  and  Community 
Forestry  programs  and  the  Research  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  Program.  These  priorities  will  be 
addressed  in  greater  depth  in  my  testimony.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  highlighting  several  key  facts 
and  trends  currently  effecting  private  forest  lands  in  the  U.S.  NASF  asks  that  the  subcommittee  please 
take  these  into  consideration  as  it  reviews  Fiscal  Year  1997  funding  levels  for  the  USDA  Forest 
Service. 

Current  Situation:  Private  Forest  Lands 

•  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  U.S.  is  privately  owned,  as  opposed 
to  about  30  percent  of  forest  base  that  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  federal  government. 

•  Over  half  of  timber  harvested  in  this  country  is  coming  off  non-industrial  private  lands 
as  opposed  to  less  than  12%  from  public  lands.  The  Forest  Service's  1995  RPA  Assessment 
projects  that  harvesting  will  increase  by  42%  on  NIPF  and  by  39%  on  industrial  private 
lands. 

•  Timber  supply  from  public  lands  has  been  significantly  reduced  from  public  lands  over 
the  last  10  years.  The  trend  is  not  expected  to  be  reversed  any  time  soon. 

•  There  are  approximately  10  million  private  forest  landowners  in  contrast  to  2-3  million 
farmers/agriculture  operators. 

•  Private  forest  lands  are  increasingly  being  fragmented  into  smaller  ownerships  -  the 
average  size  of  non-industrial  private  ownerships  has  been  steadily  dropping,  with  the 


number  of  parcels  of  less  than  35  acres  increasing  rapidly  since  comprehensive  studies 
were  last  undertaken  in  1978. 

The  trend,  in  other  words,  is  towards  smaller  private  ownerships  that  increasingly  are  meeting  de- 
mands that  had  been  met  on  public  lands,  especially  demands  for  timber.  There  is  little  question  that 
we  will  count  on  private  forest  lands  to  provide  even  more  in  the  future.  This  shift  entails  increasing 
pressures  and  complex  issues  for  private  landowners,  which  will  be  further  complicated  because  of  di- 
verse forest  types,  ownership  patterns  and  objectives,  and  a  maze  of  governmental  regulations  at  the 
federal,  state,  and    local  levels. 

The  State  Foresters  support  a  national  role  for  the  USDA  Forest  Service  as  steward  to  all  the  Nation's 
forest  lands.  On  Forest  Service  lands,  the  agency  has  a  duect  mandate  to  manage  the  resources.  On  non- 
Federal  lands,  a  non-regulatory.  State  run,  incentives  based  approach  is  used.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  Forest  Service's  State  and  Private  Forestry  Program  which  has  provided  forest  resource 
protection  and  management  for  all  lands  for  over  70  years  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  Foresters. 
This  system  has  been  a  model  of  cost-effectiveness  and  efficiency.  The  Federal  investment  in  State  and 
Private  Forestry  programs  leverages  significant  additional  funding  and  cooperation  from  the  States, 
and  from  private  landowners,  for  national  programs  and  goals,  (i.e.,  wood  supplv,  wildlife  habitat, 
clean  air  and  water,  and  recreational  opportunities).  We  estimate  that  the  States  match  every 
Federal  dollar  invested  in  these  programs  by  a  ratio  8  to  1.  State  forestry  agencies  utilize  our  own  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  the  programs,  meaning  that  the  relatively  small  Federal  investment  helps  support 
the  efforts  of  17,000  State  employees  working  to  protect  resources  and  assist  landowners. 

NASF  is  in  the  final  stages  of  developing  our  specific  budget  recommendations  for  the  State  and  Private 
Forestry  and  Research  programs  and  will  plan  to  submit  these  separately  to  the  subcommittee  in  the 
near  future.  However,  we  recommend  to  the  subcommittee  a  funding  level  for  the  overall  State  and 
Private  Forestry  Program  that  we  believe  will  provide  a  balanced  national  program  for  private  forest 
lands.   This  level  is  approximately  the   Fiscal  Year  1995  level  of  $163  million. 

State  and  Private  Forestry  Priority  Areas 

NASFs  FY  1997  funding  priorities  for  State  and  Private  Forestry  include  Cooperative  Fire,  Forest 
Health,  Forest  Stewardship,  Stewardship  Incentives,  and  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  programs. 
Balanced  funding  levels  will  help  address  immediate  needs  on  private  forests  lands  and  allow  the 
States  to  provide  continued  fire  protection  and  insect  and  disease  control  on  all  forest  lands,  including 
Federal  ownerships. 

Cooperative  Fire  Protection: 

Wildfire  continues  to  be  a  tremendous  threat  to  citizens  and  their  property  in  all  regions  of  the 
country,  as  demonstrated  by  last  year's  fires  on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  more  recently  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Florida.  The  Rural  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  (RFPC)  Cooperative  Fire 
Program  provides  vital  assistance  for  the  protection  of  non-federal  lands,  and  we  strongly  support 
this  program  at  its  traditional  level  of  $17  million.  It  is  vital  to  the  abilities  of  States  and  locali- 
ties to  protection  lives  and  property,  as  well  as  to  assist  Federal  land  management  agencies  in  their 
fire  suppression  efforts.  The  Cooperative  Fire  program  is  critical  to  developing  and  maintaining 
the  capability  of  strong  initial  attack  programs,  to  strengthen  local  fire  protection  efforts,  particu- 
larly for  new  challenges  presented  in  wildland  urban  interface  areas  and  to  facilitate  joint  training 
and  planning  concepts  for  local,  regional,  and  national  mobilization. 

One  issue  makes  continued  appropriations  for  the  Cooperative  Fire  program  critical  this  year. 
First,  as  you  may  be  aware,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  with  wildland  fire- 
fighting  responsibilities  recently  released  a  new  fire  policy.  The  policy  seeks  to  reduce  Federal  in- 
volvement and  costs  for  firefighting  in  the  wildland  urban  interface,  especially  for  the  protection 
of  structures  in  or  near  Federal  lands.  While  this  is  a  valid  goal  for  these  agencies,  the  Federal 
government  must  take  care  to  ensure  that  the  States  and  localities,  who  will  increasingly  be  called 


upon  to  fight  these  fires,  are  adequately  trained,  staffed,  and  equipped  to  take  up  the  slack.  In 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Federal  firefighting  forces  are  the  only  firefighting  forces;  we  must  en- 
sure that  these  areas  are  not  left  undefended.  Continued  funding  of  the  Cooperative  Fire  program  is 
vital  to  this  effort. 


Forest  Health  Protection: 

The  Cooperative  Forest  Health  Management  programs  provides  funding  for  cooperative  efforts  on 
all  forest  lands  ownerships  to  monitor  and  control  major  forest  insects  and  diseases.  The  program 
has  also  included  assistance  for  suppression,  surveys  and  technical  assistance.  The  State  Foresters 
have  worked  closely  with  The  Forest  Service  in  expanding  and  implementing  the  Forest  Health 
Monitoring  Program  to  collect,  analyze  and  report  information  on  health  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  forest  lands.  This  program  has  been  extended  to  14  states  and  serves  as  an  early  warning 
system  that  allows  for  better  response  to  new  forest  health  problems. 

An  immediate  focus  of  concern  for  the  States  is  the  elimination  of  the  Emergency  Pest  Suppression 
Fund.  This  special  account  replaced  the  traditional  suppression  account  for  cooperative  and  fed- 
eral lands  several  years  ago.  Funding  was  made  available  to  the  states  on  an  emergency  basis  to  re- 
spond to  major  unanticipated  pest  outbreaks.  With  the  elimination  of  the  emergency  suppression 
account,  we  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  suppression  funding  to  the  traditional  ac- 
counts (i.e.,  Cooperative  and  Federal  Lands  Forest  Health)  to  meet  anticipated  suppression  needs. 

Forest  Stewardship  &  Stewardship  Incentives: 

Private  Landowner  Assistance 

Through  the  Forest  Stewardship  Program,  which  has  been  in  place  for  five  years.  State  forestry 

agencies  provide  technical  and  educational  assistance  to    non-industrial  private  landowners.    The 

program  is  wholly  voluntary  on  the  landowner's  part  and  was  designed  to  recognize  that  private 

landowners  own  their  land  for  diverse  reasons.  Landowners  develop  management  plans  according  to 

their  objectives  while  taking  into  account  their  other  forest  resources. 

More  than  25,000  Stewardship  management  plans  covering  over  10  million  acres  have  been  developed 
to  date.  Still,  much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished.  Estimates  indicate  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
non-industrial  private  forest  landowners  currently  have  management  plans  for  their  forests.  Federal 
Stewardship  dollars  are  matched  by  the  States  and  have  been  shared  with  many  cooperators  and 
partners  (i.e..  State  wildlife  and  water  quality  agencies.  State  and  Federal  cooperative  extension 
services,  and  others.).  The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  has  also  supported  agroforestry  technical  as- 
sistance and  information  transfer  by  the  National  Agroforestry  Center  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  coop- 
erative program  between  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service. 
Agroforestry  integrates  agriculture  and  forestry  production  and  conservation  practices  to  attain  more 
diversified  and  sustainable  agro-ecosystems. 

Financial  assistance  for  implementation  of  Forest  Stewardship  plans  has  been  available  to  private 
landowners  through  the  Stewardship  Incentives  Program  (SIP).  Practices  that  are  cost-shared  in- 
clude reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement,  management  plan  development,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  establishment  and  management,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  recreational  opportunities. 
These  practices  would  not  otherwise  occur  without  these  incentives  and  are  important  in  evolving  a 
broader  stewardship  ethic  among  our  nation's  private  forest  landowners.  Demand  has  exceeded 
available  funds  since  the  program's  establishment. 


Urban  and  Community  Forestry:  Community  Assistance 

State  Foresters  have  worked  with  the  Forest  Service  to  develop  a  national  program  that  involves 
community  groups  in  the  planting  and  care  of  their  community  trees.  Not  only  are  we  putting  trees 
back  into  our  communities  and  ensuring  their  long-term  viability  and  management,  we  are  also  intro- 
ducing a  large  segment  of  our  population  to  the  value  of  community  and  rural  forest  resources  at  a  verv 
human  level.  Over  ninety  percent  of  our  nation's  population  lives  in  or  near  cities  and  communities. 
Most  of  these  people  have  little  opportunity  to  spend  time  in  our  rural  forests  and  have  yet  to  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  our  community  forests.  Our  work  through  this  program  has  helped  to  make  a 
change  in  this  thinking.  Trees  in  our  cities  and  communities  are  a  major  capital  asset  that  improves 
the  quality  of  our  lives  in  many  ways.  For  example,  current  research  demonstrates  that  trees  substan- 
tially reduce  energy  costs  for  both  heating  and  cooling  ?nd  also  provide  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
air  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

Forest  Service  Research 

A  sound  and  credible  scientific  foundation  is  necessary  if  increasing  demands  for  forest  resources  are  to 
be  met  in  the  future.  Our  priorities  have  been  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  and  Forest  Health 
Monitoring  Programs.  These  programs  provide  baseline  information  essential  to  assessing  the  status 
and  trends  of  our  forest  resources  at  a  national  level. 

N'ASF  has  strongly  supported  re-establishing  a  national  10-year  average  cycle  for  FIA.  We  also  sup- 
port focused  research  on  sustainable  forest  management  that  includes  more  intensive  production 
forestry,  short  rotation  wood  crops  for  biomass  energy  production,  and  the  integration  of  forestry  with 
agriculture  to  produce  sustainable  agricultural  production  systems  (agroforestry).  An  investment  in 
these  research  programs  is  essential  if  we  are  to  provide  the  science  necessary  to  meet  the  resource 
needs  of  tomorrow.  NASF  will  be  providing  more  specific  recommendations  on  Forest  Service  Research 
programs  in  the  near  future. 

International  Forestry 

NASF  supports  a  continued  role  for  the  Forest  Service  in  International  Forestry.  Not  only  do  our  forest 
resources  have  a  significant  place  in  the  global  economy,  but  as  a  nation  the  US  should  be  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  addition,  issues  of  forest  products  certification,  and  international  agreements 
on  forestry  are  being  actively  discussed  at  the  international  level.  The  Federal  land  management 
agencies  have  as  much  as  stake  in  the  discussion  as  do  the  States  and  the  private  sectors.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Forest  Service  maintain  a  profile  that  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  interact  effectively  at  an 
international  level  as  these  negotiations  progress. 

Conclusion: 

As  I  noted  above,  NASF  will  provide  detailed  recommendations  for  budget  levels  in  the  near  future.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  our  thoughts  on  a  Federal  role  that  helps  landowners  meet  their 
own  objectives  in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with  public  goals  like  clean  water,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
other  forest  amenities  using  non-regulatory,  incentives  based  approaches.  We  thank  the  committee  for 
your  continued  support  in  our  efforts. 


Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESSES 

PATRICIA  A.  WERNER,  CHAIR,  SECTION  ON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNP/ERSITIES  AND 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

STEVEN  P.  GLOSS,  SECTION  ON  WATER  RESOURCES,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  UNTVERSITIES  AND  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

LELAND  L.  MINK,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  FOR  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES AND  DIRECTOR,  IDAHO  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  Regula.  The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  I'm  Patricia  Werner,  and  I'm  the  Chair 
of  the  Wildlife  Ecology  and  Conservation  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  and  I'm  also  the  Chair  of  the  NASULGC  section 
on  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

NASULGC,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, represent  189  institutions,  and  about  80  of  those  institutes 
have  academic  programs  for  graduate  students  either  in  fisheries, 
wildlife,  or  both.  So,  I  represent  those  teachers,  researchers,  et 
cetera.  I'd  like  to  focus  on  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  Program 
and  make  two  major  points. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  First  one,  these  cooperative  research 
units  are  currently  located  in,  for  want  of  a  better  word  right  now, 
I'm  going  to  use  the  phrase,  the  National  Biological  Service.  These 
units,  of  course,  there  are  54  units,  they  are  brought  all  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  Program — 41  from  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  1  from  BLM,  and  12  from 
National  Park  Service.  These  are  the  epitomy  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween universities,  State  management,  and  Federal  management. 
Of  course,  I  think  you've  heard  probably  many  times  that  the 
money,  the  Federal  monies,  are  leveraged  and  also  invested  in  fu- 
ture scientists  through  the  university. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  you  basically  want  us  to  keep  the  programs  run- 
ning? 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Well,  support  at  current  levels.  Also, 
there  are  10  States  that  do  not  have  co-op  units,  and  they  are  re- 
questing and  ready  to  move  on  them.  Those  activities  also 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  it  take  additional  funding  to  do  that? 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Yes,  it  would  because  they  are  pretty 
much  funded  at  base  levels  right  now.  The  Federal  Government 
supports  the  basic  unit  leader  and  some  assistant  unit  leaders,  and 
the  universities  supply  most  of  the  infrastructure,  and  the  State 
supplies 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  to  say  to  all  of  you,  of  course,  we 
haven't  gotten  an  allocation  yet,  but  it's  very  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  greater  than  1996. 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  The  second  point  is,  just  like  hundreds  of 
academic  scientists,  I  suppose,  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  the  uni- 
versities are  organized  around  established  disciplines  as  well  as  so- 


cieties  and  publications,  other  countries,  and  if  at  all  possible,  bio- 
logical units  need  to  be  maintained  within  whatever  restructuring 
takes  place  within  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  for  communica- 
tions with  other  countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  talking  about  restructuring  the  NBS? 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  what  we're  going  to  do  is  put  it  in  the  USGS. 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  a  fourth  arm  to  maintain  the  science 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  I  was  just  talking  about  maintaining  a  bi- 
ological unit  as  a  unit  of  some  type  within  whatever  Federal  struc- 
turing is  redone. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  be  new  or  do  you  mean  in  something 
that  is  already  in  existence? 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  No,  it  hasn't — there's  nothing  that  is  in 
bills  right  now;  it's  just  because  we  have  this  opportunity,  we  want- 
ed to  make  the  comment  now  that  it  is  really  important  to  main- 
tain a  biological  unit. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  outlined  in  here  what  you  conceive  as 
being  this  unit,  how  it  would  be  structured?  Is  that  in  your  state- 
ment? 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Yes,  it  is. 

Anyway,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  Americans  aren't  afraid  of 
science-based  information,  so 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  and  we  want  to  keep  that,  and  we  want  to  do 
it  within  the  constraints  of  our  budget  allocation. 

Ms.  Patricia  Werner.  Again,  it's  an  investment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Regula.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  have  some  severe  time 
constraints 

Mr.  Regula.  They  are  very  severe. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Steven  Gloss,  and  I'm  here  also  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
but  to  testify  in  support  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
program. 

We,  first  of  all,  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  prior  sup- 
port of  this  program  and  your  continued  interest. 

This  year  we  are  seeking  appropriations  of  $7  million  to  support 
the  basic  research  institute  program 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  see  that. 

Mr.  GLOSS.  We  are  also  asking  for  $2  million  for  a  program  of 
regional  research. 

As  you  are  aware,  H.R.  1743  unanimously  passed  the  House  re- 
authorizing this  level  of  appropriations  for  the  base  institutes  pro- 
gram. That  legislation  is  now  in  the  Senate  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  We  anticipate  that  it  will  be  reported  there 
favorably  and  receive  approval  in  the  104th  Congress. 

I  would  just  say  very  quickly  that  this  is  a  program  that  has 
been  very  effective;  it's  very  consistent  with  the  devolution  of  au- 
thority for  the  States  for  research.  It  also  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  congressionally  mandated  reviews,  et 
cetera.  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  your  past  interest  and  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  You  get  about  one  second;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Dr.  Leland  Mink.  I'm  the 
president  of  the  National  Institute  for  Water  Resources.  Again,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  and  be  up  in 
front  of  you  in  support  of  our  program.  I'm  also  supporting  the  na- 
tional institutes  in  the  104(b)  and  104(g),  the  base  program  and  re- 
gion program. 

I  just  want  to  mention  that  in  1996  the  conference  language  di- 
rected that  the  institutes  put  together  a  regional  competitive  pro- 
gram, a  national  competitive  program.  We  are  working  diligently 
in  implementing  this  program.  Issues  have  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  program,  but  we're  working  with  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  addressing  those  issues  so  that  we  meet  the  im- 
pending commitment  and  the  intent  of  the  act. 

I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and  I  appreciate 
the 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you  for  coming.  I'm  sorry  that  we're  so 
short  on  time. 

[The  statements  of  Ms.  Werner,  Mr.  Gloss,  and  Mr.  Mink  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY 

DR.  PATRICIA  A.  WERNER 

PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  ECOLOGY  AND  CONSERVATION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

AND 

CHAIR 

SECTION  ON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  (NASULGC) 

14  MARCH  1996 


Summary:  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  Section  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC)  respectfully  requests  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Appropriations 
Committee  support  the  President's  request  for  the  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  Program.  The  Cooperative  Research  Unit  Program  serves  as  a  mode!  of  cooperation  and 
leveraging  of  expertise  and  monies,  generating  timely,  science-based  information  for  federal 
and  state  resource  managers,  and  investment  in  the  training  of  future  resource  managers.  We 
also  respectfully  request  that  any  restructuring  of  the  federal  research  capacity  in  biological 
natural  resources  maintain  distinct  units  analogous  to  the  scientific  and  academic  disciplines. 


One  Dupont  Circle,  NW  Suite  710  •  Washington,  DC  20036- 1191    •   (202)778-0818  •  Fax  (202)  296-6456 
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I  am  Dr.  Patricia  Werner,  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and 
Conservation  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I  am  currently  Chair  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
Section  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC), 
an  association  comprised  of  189  academic  institutions.  Eighty  of  the  NASULGC  institutions  have 
wildlife  and  fisheries  academic  programs,  and  I  represent  the  concerns  of  the  administrators, 
teachers,  researchers,  extension  specialists,  and  students  at  those  institutions.  Our  testimony  today 
focuses  on  a  valued  national  asset,  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  Program,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1993,  a  report  from  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC)  identified  the  need  for  a 
"national  partnership"  that  would  provide  information  not  only  on  the  current  status  and  changing 
trends  in  our  biological  resources,  but  also  on  the  causes  responsible  for  the  changing  trends.  This 
"partnership"  would  consist  of  a  "new  national,  multisector,  cooperative  program  of  federal,  state 
and  organizations." 

Coincidentally,  the  National  Biological  Survey  (now  Service),  which  incorporated  the 
research  capabilities  of  8  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Interior,  was  founded  in  1993.  As  a 
step  toward  achieving  the  mission  of  the  NBS,  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit  Programs  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  were  transferred  to  the  NBS.  The  Cooperative  Unit  Program  of  the  NBS  now  contains  all 
54  of  the  former  Units  -  41  from  the  USFWS,  12  from  the  NPS  and  1  from  the  BLM. 

These  Units  make  up  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  Program.  They  are  a  partnership 
among  three  entities— the  federal  government's  research  capacity  in  fish,  wildlife,  and  natural 
biological  resources,  the  state  government  agencies  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
our  nation's  state  universities  and  land  grant  colleges;  (a  fourth  partner,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  plays  a  role  in  many  units,  as  well  as  an  organizer  of  information  exchange  among 
scientists.)  The  NBS  funds  salaries  of  the  scientists  and  modest  operating  funds;  the  universities 
provide  office,  laboratory,  and  administrative  support;  and  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 
provide  various  levels  of  operating  support. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  Program 
using  a  scale  of  federal  dollars  alone  These  federal  dollars  are  leveraged  several  times  over,  and 
they  are  an  investment  in  the  future  of  America's  biological  natural  resources  and  in  the  education 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  gaining  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  manage  those 
resources. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit  Program,  federal  agencies  charged  with  managing 
natural  resources  have  a  more  direct  access  to  new  information  from  research  now  focused  in  the 
National  Biological  Survey,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  research  agenda  of 
universities  State  agencies  charged  with  more  local  management  issues  have  an  expanded  ability 
to  address  questions  that  range  outside  their  own  borders,  especially  those  involving  fish  and 
wildlife  populations  that  do  not  recognize  political  borders  in  their  movements  And  universities 
have  more  direct  access  to  the  expertise  and  advice  of  the  very  agencies  for  which  they  are  preparing 
their  students,  as  well  as  expanded  opportunities  for  direct,  interactive,  field  experiences  for  these 
developing  professionals. 
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In  the  past  20  years,  more  than  4,000  graduate  students  have  completed  their  graduate 
training  through  university  programs  associated  with  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit  Program.  More 
than  90%  of  these  graduates  took  their  first  jobs  directly  in  their  chosen  field,  2/3  rds  of  these  in  a 
federal  or  state  natural  resource  management  agency.  In  turn,  the  immediate  impact  of  the  Coop 
partnership  on  fish  and  wildlife  management  by  federal  and  state  agencies  is  profound;  it  has  been 
documented  elsewhere  and  too  vast  to  detail  here. 

Of  particular  note,  however,  is  the  current  project  on  Species  Richness  and  Biological 
Diversity  (commonly  known  as  GAP).  The  Gap  Analysis  project  uses  Geographic  Information 
System  (GIS)  technologies  to  map  vegetation  types,  areas  of  high  species  richness,  and  existing 
nature  reserves  (regardless  of  ownership)  on  a  nationwide  scale.  More  than  30  states  are  directly 
involved  in  this  project,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  tool  for  federal  land-management  agencies. 

Currently,  with  delays  in  the  federal  budgeting  process,  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  are 
awaiting  replacement  of  two  dozen  vacancies,  replacements  of  key  positions,  that  have  been  on  hold. 
Also,  of  the  10  states  yet  without  a  Cooperative  Research  Unit,  several  have  requested  establishment 
of  a  Unit,  and  these  also  are  on  hold.  Restructuring  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  federal  research 
capacity  for  biological  natural  resources  is  still  unresolved,  but  this  also  allows  the  opportunity  for 
comment  here. 

As  one  of  hundreds  of  academic  scientists,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  universities  are 
organized  around  established  disciplines,  as  are  scientific  societies  and  publications  where  new 
information  is  exchanged.  From  those  central  core  disciplines,  scientists  reach  out  to  other 
disciplines  to  tackle  common  problems,  each  operating  from  a  knowledge-base  that  required  many 
years  to  obtain.  I  urge  the  federal  government  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  vital  importance 
of  maintaining  distinct  biological  units  within  the  federal  structures  charged  with  research.  Distinct 
units  focused  on  the  nation's  biological  natural  resources  are  important  in  education  of  future 
professionals,  communication  with  scientific  professional  bodies,  and  interactions  with  scientific 
bodies  and  universities  in  other  countries. 

The  recreational  and  economic  values  offish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  United  States  are 
increasing  at  a  substantive  rate  each  year  Participation  in  some  fish-  or  wildlife-related  activity  by 
Americans  16  years  of  age  or  older  is  increasing;  from  1985  to  1990,  for  example,  the  number  has 
increased  from  141  million  to  179  million,  and  expenditures  from  $55.5  billion  to  72.5  billion.  Most 
notably,  non-consumptive  use  of  the  nation's  living  resources  exceeded  consumptive  use  by  more 
than  2  to  1 .  Not  only  is  the  public  use  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  increasing,  but  also  how 
resources  are  to  be  used  is  changing  rapidly.  The  people  are  sending  a  strong  message  that  wildlife 
and  the  ecosystems  in  which  they  live  are  essential  ingredients  of  human  life. 

Americans,  as  a  people,  are  not  afraid  of  science-based  information  A  continuing  flow  of 
better  science-based  information  is  required  to  design  and  implement  guidelines  to  prevent  adverse 
impacts  on  natural  resources,  avoid  costly  restoration  and  strengthen  resource  management.  For 
these  reasons,  we  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  support  the  President's  requests  for  the  Cooperative 
Resource  Unit  Program,  and  the  biological  entity  identified  as  the  National  Biological  Service,  in 
which  the  Coop  Program  is  housed. 
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On  behalf  of  NASULGC,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  this 
important  and  vital  program.  Should  you  need  additional  information,  please  contact  us.  Our 
members  would  be  pleased  to  respond. 
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NASULGC  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 


Steven  P.  Gloss 

Testimony  Submitted  to  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  14, 1996 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  ACT  PROGRAMS 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Dr.  Steven  P.  Gloss.  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Section  on  Water 
Resources,  Board  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  I  also  serve  as  past-President  of  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources  and  Director  of  the 
Wyoming  Water  Resources  Center  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  and  for  your  past  support  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes. 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  seek  appropriations  of: 

$7 ,000,000  to  fund  research,  training,  and  information  transfer  activities  at  the  State  Water 
Resources  Research  Institutes  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act; 

$2,000,000  to  initiate  a  program  of  research  that  focuses  on  water  problems  of  a  regional  or 
interstate  nature;  and 

5250,000  for  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  administer  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
program. 

This  year  our  testimony  is  in  two  parts    I  will  testify  in  support  of  an  appropriation  for  the  activities 
established  under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  (42  U.S.C.  109)  and  the  need  for  continued  funding 
for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  while  my  colleague,  Dr.  Leland  Mink  who  is  President  of  the 
National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources,  will  explain  why  Congress  should  fund  both  the  Institute 
program  and  regional  water  research  programs  envisioned  by  the  authors  of  the  Act. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  H.R  1 743  was  passed  by  voice  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  17,  1995.  This  bill  amends  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10301  et  seq.)  originally  enacted  in  1964.  In  addition,  to  broadening  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  include 
emphases  on  long  range  water  resources  planning  and  encouraging,  through  research,  effective 
management  of  water  resources  for  the  productivity  of  agricultural  and  natural  resources  systems. 
Section  Four  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  institutional  grants  program  as  follows:  $5,000,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1996,  $7,000,000  in  Fiscal  Years  1997  and  1998,  and  $9,000,000  in  Fiscal  Years  1999  and 
2000. 

Section  Five  of  H.R  1743  "directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  encourage  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  expertise  and  capabilities  of  the  state  water  resources  research 
institutes  and  to  facilitate  cooperation  with  other  Federal  water  resources  programs.  It  establishes  a 
mechanism  for  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Department  and  other  agencies  to 
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achieve  better  coordination.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  an  internship  program  for  qualified 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students   It  directs  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Congress  each  year  on  these 
coordination  efforts." 

In  describing  the  need  for  this  legislation,  House  Report  104-242  states, 

'"This  is  a  useful  program  because  research  from  the  water  institutes  is  often  directed  at  finding 
real  solutions  to  water  problems.  In  addition,  the  program  is  popular  because  land  grant  colleges 
in  every  state  benefit  from  the  program,  and  a  relatively  small  annual  Federal  investment  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  program.  Research  results  from  the  program  are  often  applied  to  real- 
world  problems  in  water  management. . .  The  Department  shall  maintain  a  level  of  funding  for 
the  institutional  grants  at  each  institute  sufficient  to  maintain  the  basic  network  infrastructure  for 
efficient  state,  regional,  and  national  research  coordination,  collaboration,  education  and 
information  transfer." 

Mr  Chairman,  H.R  1743  is  currently  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
We  anticipate  that  the  committee  will  report  the  bill  favorably  and  that  it  will  receive  Senate  approval 
during  the  104*  Congress. 

PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  modest  federal  appropriation  which  supports  activities  under  Section  104(b)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  provides  the  core  resources  for  a  network  of  54  Water  Resource  Research  Institutes  at  the 
land  grant  colleges  in  each  of  the  50  states,  3  trust  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  network 
links  faculty  and  students  with  interests  in  water  resources  at  virtually  every  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  country.  These  faculty  and  students  are  distributed  across  many  disciplines,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  are  the  only  entity  through  which  their  interests  and  work  on  water 
resources  are  connected  and  integrated. 

The  fifty  four  Institutes  generated  a  total  of  $65  million  from  all  sources  to  support  their  activities 
in  FY  95. 

One  measure  of  program  effectiveness  is  the  extent  to  which  federally  appropriated  dollars  attract 
additional  funds,  thereby  leveraging  the  basic  support  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  generated  $11  for  each  federal  dollar 
appropriated.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  legislatively  mandated  cost  share  of  2  to  1  and  far  larger  than  the 
matching  funds  generated  by  virtually  any  other  federally  supported  research  program. 

$41.6  million  of  this  support  was  generated  from  non-federal  sources 

The  strength  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  non-federal 
entities,  including  state  and  local  government  and  the  private  sector  provide  a  majority  of  the  financial 
support.  Non-federal  agencies  contribute  $8  for  each  dollar  appropriated  to  the  program.  The  large  non- 
federal contribution  testifies  to  the  program's  reputation  for  excellence  in  water  research  and  education  as 
well  as  to  the  program's  productivity. 

The  federal  appropriation  provides  the  "legitimacy"  that  allows  the  Institutes  to  attract  additional 
funding.  If  this  legitimacy  is  lost,  external  funding  will  erode  very  rapidly. 

None  of  the  federally  appropriated  dollars  are  used  to  pay  institutional  overhead  or  indirect  costs. 
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In  the  aggregate,  the  Institutes  spend  only  8  percent  of  their  funds  in  administrative  support.  Few,  if  any, 
comparable  federal  research  programs  have  administrative  costs  this  low. 


PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  FY  95 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 

Virtually  every  research  project  supported  by  the  Institutes  Program  involves  students    Funds  spent  by 
the  Institutes  on  research  thus  support  the  training  of  future  water  managers  and  professionals 

The  Institutes  Program  supported  approximately  800  research  projects  in  FY  95. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Institutes  supported  projects  that  were  conducted  in  non-host  institutions    This 
shows  how  the  Institutes  network  cieates  ties  to  all  institutions  of  higher  education  with  expertise  in  water 
resources. 

Institute-sponsored  research  resulted  in  over  1,000  publications  in  FY  95  of  which  25  percent 
appeared  in  peer-reviewed  outlets. 

The  remainder  of  the  publications  include  monographs,  book  chapters,  conference  proceedings  and 
technical  reports.  Many  of  the  publications  are  accessible  through  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  and  the  Internet 

1,400  students  were  trained  in  water  resources  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institutes  Program. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  students  trained  were  graduate  students  and  the  remaining  one-third  were 
undergraduates  These  students  will  help  to  fill  the  increasing  demand  for  water  leaders  and  professionals 
to  meet  the  water  resources  management  challenges  of  the  next  century. 

This  record  in  research  and  education  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  basic  federal  program. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  INFORMATION  TRANSFER 

79  percent  of  the  Water  Research  Institutes  published  at  least  one  newsletter.  An  estimated  300,000 
copies  of  these  newsletters  were  distributed  in  FY  95. 

The  Institutes  sponsored  or  cosponsored  conferences,  attended  by  nearly  21,000  people  on  water 
resources  in  FY  95. 

These  conferences  ranged  from  technical  sessions  for  water  researchers  to  policy  conferences  focusing  on 
water  issues  facing  a  state  or  region.  This  record  in  information  transfer  cannot  be  sustained  without  the 
basic  federal  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  are  a  highly  effective  program.  The  program  is 
very  consistent  with  the  devolution  of  authority  to  states  for  the  purposes  of  determining  their  own 
research  and  technology  transfer,  albeit  with  modest  federal  support  and  guidance  as  provided  in  H.R. 
1743. 
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Last  year,  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  the  USGS  officially  opposed 
reauthorization  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  while  seeking  increased  federal  spending  at  an 
unprecedented  level  for  their  own  Water  Resources  Division.  This  position  was  perhaps  a  result  of  their 
own  budgetary  posture  at  the  time  regarding  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
Program   However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  USGS  has  consistently  and  systematically  sought  to  reduce 
and/or  eliminate  all  funding  for  programs  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  while  supporting  their 
own  research  programs  where  there  is  little  or  no  peer  reviewed  competitive  awarding  of  funding. 

I  point  out  again  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  agency's  position  regarding  this  program  has  been 
consistently  at  odds  with  most  other  informed  opinions   These  include  a  series  of  earlier 
recommendations  from  the  Water  Science  and  Technology  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
regarding  the  need  for  increased  support  of  this  program  by  the  USGS  and  the  need  for  the  agency  to 
increase  collaboration  with  universities.  Indeed,  the  Director  of  the  WSTB  testified  in  supporting  H.R. 
1743  that  "It  is  disappointing  that  a  program  which  appears  to  have  been  so  successful  in  leveraging 
research  money,  solving  problems  for  various  levels  of  government,  and  training  students  would  appear 
to  be  in  jeopardy  again  just  when  the  need  for  professionals  coming  out  of  it  would  seem  to  be 
approaching  a  new  peak.  Yet,  dollar-wise,  inflation  seems  to  have  eroded  the  program's  buying  power  to 
less  than  half  of  its  original  power  over  the  years   I  believe  the  federal  commitment  to  this  program  is 
critical,  given  the  increasing  importance  of  water  to  the  nation's  well-being." 

In  1994,  a  congressionally  mandated  5-year  review  of  the  Institutes  by  a  USGS  appointed  panel  was  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  program  and  declared  to  the  USGS  the  dangers  inherent  in  any  funding  reduction, 
in  fact,  implying  a  need  for  increased  funding. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  through  H.R  1743,  with  fiscally  responsible 
reductions  in  funding  authorization,  has  expressed  its  clear  position  regarding  the  value  and  need  for 
funding  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  and  for  your  interest  in  and  support  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institutes 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Leland  L.  Mink  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institutes 

for  Water  Resources  submitted  to  the  House  Interior 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  fiscal  year  1997 


Mr.  Chairman: 

My  name  is  Dr.  Leland  L.  Mink.  I  am  President  of  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources  and  Director  of 
the  Idaho  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  at  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow,  Idaho.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  and  express  my  appreciation  for  the  strong  support  you  have  given  the 
Water  Resources  Institute  program. 

I  wish  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources  for  appropriation  for  the  following: 

■  $7,000,000  to  support  activities  authorized  by  Section  104(b)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
program. 

■  S2, 000,000  to  support  activities  authorized  by  section  104(g)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act 

■  $250,000  to  support  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  administration  of  this  program 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Steven  Gloss,  Past  President  of  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources  in  his  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has  provided  testimony 
for  the  support  of  appropriation  for  activities  established  under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  (42  USC 
109).  His  testimony  described  highlights  of  the  merits  of  the  existing  Water  Resources  Research  Program. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  in  the  past  not  elected  to  support  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute  program  budget.  The  concerns  expressed  by  the  Administration  revolve  around 
budget  constraints,  rather  than  need  and  quality  of  work.  We  recognize  the  federal  budget  situation  is  very 
difficult  and  the  federal  government  must  strive  to  be  more  productive  with  limited  resources.  It  is  in  this 
atmosphere  we  feel  the  documented  productivity  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  program,  the 
importance  of  the  program  to  the  individual  states  and  the  modest  federal  appropriation,  essential  in 
maintaining  the  high  degree  of  productivity,  amply  justifies  our  request. 

WRRI  PROGRAM  BENEFITS  TO  THE  STATES  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
CORE  STATE  BASED  PROGRAM  —  SECTION  104(b) 

Science  to  support  water  management  continues  to  be  focused  at  the  state  level.  Water  management  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  state  responsibility.  As  such,  states  are  in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  kind  of 
information  needed  to  support  water  management  Scientific  expertise  related  to  water  management  and 
critical  water-related  issues  resides  in  colleges  and  universities  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  state-based 
institutions.  The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  play  a  pivotal  role  in  this  respect  through  their 
interaction  with  responsible  state  agencies. 
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The  Institute  program  assures  that  all  states  maintain  the  capability  and  expertise  needed  to  solve  their 
own  water  resources  problems. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  use  state  scientists  to  conduct  high  priority  state,  regional  and  national 
research  on  water  resources  which  can  effectively  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal  role.  The  Institutes 
provide  a  research  infrastructure  by  connecting  and  integrating  the  university-based  water  research  capabilities. 
State  agencies  which  are  charged  with  direct  management  responsibilities  need  —  but  often  do  not  have  —  such 
research  capabilities.  The  Institute  oversight  and  advisory  committees,  consisting  of  state  and  local  officials 
and  members  of  the  public,  provide  direction  to  each  institute  and  serve  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  government. 

Federal  support  for  the  Institute  program  creates  a  national  network  among  the  states  and  between  their  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities  and  other  research  institutions.  The  network  links  water  investigators 
throughout  the  nation,  thereby  eliminating  research  duplication  and  ensuring  high  priority  topics  are  addressed. 
The  federal  support  and  interest  in  this  program  is  an  essential  component  in  the  Institute's  ability  to  secure 
non-federal  funds  to  support  additional  water  research  and  technology  transfer  and  educational  activities. 

Separation  of  governmental  regulatory  functions  from  the  research  process  is  essential. 

Most  Federal  water  management  interests  are  generally  tied  to  some  type  of  regulatory  role.  "In-house" 
research  is  more  susceptible  to  political  pressure  to  generate  conclusions  in  support  of  an  agency's  position, 
than  is  independent  scientific  research  and  technology  development  conducted  at  our  nation's  universities. 

The  federal  water  problem-solving  role  could  be  significantly  reduced  and  transferred  to  the  states. 

Federal  regulations  and  programs  designed  to  solve  water  problems  have  their  primary  impact  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  State  and  local  governments  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  tailor  solutions  to  local  water  problems. 
Significant  reductions  or  outright  elimination  of  many  "in-house"  federal  water  management  and  water  research 
programs  could  be  achieved,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  capacity  to  conduct  research,  transfer 
information,  and  solve  water  problems  through  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  program. 

The  nation's  future  depends  on  a  continuing  stream  of  qualified  engineers,  scientists  and  policymakers, 
and  requires  that  these  people  be  trained  to  address  more  complex  water  issues. 

Training  of  water  resource  professionals  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  programs  conducted  by  the  Institutes.  Not 
only  does  this  program  provide  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  number  of  students  trained,  it  will  more 
importantly  offer  training  that  provides  the  kinds  of  skills  needed  by  many  future  water  resource  professionals. 
Funding  this  program  would  help  ensure  that  this  country  develops  enough  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  more  complex  problems  of  water  management  and  water  quality  in  the  future.  Unlike  federal  agency-based 
programs,  virtually  every  research  dollar  spent  on  this  program  has  the  important  added  benefit  of  supporting 
the  training  of  new  scientists  and  engineers. 

REGIONAL  AND  INTERJURISDICTIONAL  RESEARCH  —  SECTION  104(g) 

By  authorizing  the  Section  104(g)  program,  Congress  recognizes  that  water  resources  management  is 
undergoing  changes  in  the  United  States.  Our  water  supplies  and  water  quality  are  in  need  of  regional 
interjurisdictional  management.  Today's  water  resources  decisions  must  address  increasingly  complex 
situations.  The  information  necessary  to  assure  that  these  decisions  can  be  made  wisely  must  be  generated  by 
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knowledgeable  organizations  with  a  familiarity  and  understanding  of  these  interjurisdictional  dimensions.  The 
nation's  universities  have  the  interdisciplinary  expertise  needed  to  help  solve  such  complex  problems  without 
the  addition  of  more  federal  employees. 

Federal  funds  are  necessary  to  create  a  base  of  support  for  research  on  regional  interjurisdictional 
problems. 

Without  federal  support,  there  are  virtually  no  sources  of  funds  available  to  support  the  scale  of 
interdisciplinary  research  and  analysis  necessary  for  assessing  regional  and  interstate  water  resources  problems. 
It  is  wholly  appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  provide  the  support  base  and  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
type  of  solution-oriented,  problem-solving  research  toward  which  this  program  would  be  directed  through  our 
nation's  universities. 

The  research  and  networking  capabilities  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  are  well-suited  to 
lead  multi-  and  interdisciplinary  programs  aimed  at  providing  solutions  to  complex  water  issues. 

The  record  of  the  Institute  program  in  carrying  out  its  mission  under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  has 
been  well  documented  and  is  further  described  in  the  Executive  Summary  of  our  FY  1995  program  provided  to 
your  committee.  The  Institutes  can  provide  not  only  the  technical  expertise  needed  to  offer  solutions,  but  can 
serve  as  the  point  of  contact  to  recognize  and  bring  together  concerns  of  all  the  participating  parties  across  the 
relevant  jurisdictions. 

Regional  and  interstate  scale  research  is  needed  to  meet  today's  water  and  water  related  challenges,  as 
well  as  maintain  the  basic  infrastructure  and  water  services  capacity  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Ensuring  that  our  basic  service  capacity  and  environmental  integrity  continue  to  exist  requires  not  only  new 
technological  advances  in  restoration  of  these  systems  themselves,  but  of  equal  importance,  the  research  efforts 
and  policy  decisions  which  will  enable  high-quality  water  to  continue  to  flow  freely  to  meet  this  country's 
domestic,  economic,  and  environmental  needs. 

REGIONAL  COMPETITIVE  PROGRAM 

In  FY  1996,  the  conference  committee  (House  Report  104-259,  pp  33-34)  agreed  to  establish  a  competitive 
program  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes.  The  language  recommended  that  in  fiscal  year  1 996  a 
base  grant  of  $20,000  per  participating  institute  be  provided  with  the  balance  of  the  funding  for  the  program  to 
be  competitively  awarded  based  on  National  program  priorities  established  by  the  USGS.  The  language  also 
stated  the  program  could  be  regionally-based  if  determined  by  the  USGS  to  be  the  most  productive  and  most 
cost  effective.  If  a  regional  approach  is  selected,  the  program  should  have  no  more  than  five  regions  and  the 
competition  is  to  be  structured  so  each  participating  Institute  does  not  receive  an  award.  It  also  required  a 
report  from  the  USGS  to  the  conference  committee  on  the  structure  of  the  competitive  program. 

The  water  institutes  have  been  working  diligently  with  the  USGS  to  address  the  conference  language.  The 
water  institutes  have  been  reorganized  into  four  regions  to  administer  the  competitive  program.  Also,  research 
priorities  focusing  on  regional  and  national  priorities  have  been  established  and  are  being  circulated  to  the 
water  institutes.  The  process  has  been  established  to  be  competitive  and  peer-reviewed  as  described  in  the 
conference  language. 
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This  process  has  placed  an  extra  burden  on  the  water  institutes  and  has  caused  concern  among  the  state  water 
agencies  because  state  dollars  used  to  match  projects  may  not  be  of  direct  interest  or  benefit  to  the  state.  In 
addition,  this  regional  program  exhibits  a  departure  from  the  original  base  program  where  state  based 
committees  are  instrumental  in  determining  priorities  and  funding  allocation.  These  issues  notwithstanding  the 
water  institutes  are  cooperating  with  the  USGS  and  are  moving  ahead  in  accordance  with  the  conferees 
directive.  However,  we  feel  the  structure  of  conducting  regional  and  national  research  would  be  best  handled 
under  the  authorized  104(g)  program,  rather  than  under  the  state-based  104(b)  program,  as  this  language 
directs. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  ELIMINATING  THE  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION 

The  objectives  of  Public  Law  101-397,  which  include:  helping  to  ensure  the  availability  of  sufficient  supplies 
of  high  quality  water  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs;  to  discover  practical  solutions  to  the  Nation's  water  problems; 
to  promote  the  training  of  water  resource  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians;  and,  to  coordinate  the  Nation's 
water  resources  research  program,  are  even  more  compelling  today  than  they  were  when  the  Act  was  originally 
passed.  These  objectives  cannot  be  attained  if  the  federal  appropriation  is  eliminated. 

■  Without  a  federal  appropriation  a  majority  of  the  Institutes  may  cease  to  exist  altogether. 

Many  of  the  remaining  Institutes  would  be  reorganized  to  emphasize  different 
programmatic  focus  than  that  specified  in  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 

■  Without  a  federal  appropriation,  the  Institute  network  will  cease  to  exist  and  the  ability  of 
the  states  to  address  critical  water  issues  will  be  jeopardized.  Without  base  funding  the 
networking  capability  for  regional  and  interjurisdictional  research  as  outlined  in  104(g) 
cannot  be  accomplished. 

■  Without  a  federal  appropriation,  non-federal  funds  leveraged  by  the  Institutes  will 
diminish  rapidly.  Institutes  will  increasingly  focus  on  narrow  local  and  sectoral 
problems. 

We  believe  that  the  productivity  of  the  Institute  Program  and  the  evidence  of  increasing  demand  for  the 
program  speak  convincingly  to  the  need  for  continued  funding  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  The  National  Institutes  for  Water 
Resources  are  grateful  for  your  support  of  this  important  state-based  program.  I  trust  that  the  information 
which  Dr.  Gloss  and  I  have  presented  today  will  fully  justify  your  continuing  support 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESS 

MAX  PETERSON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right,  we'll  skip  over  Back  Bay  and  go  to  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  And,  Max,  we're 
happy  to  welcome  you  back  here  in  a  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  mentioned  to  your  staff  I  think  this  is  the  20th 
year  I've  testified  before  this  committee,  and  somebody  said,  "When 
are  you  going  to  retire?"  and  I  always  say  next  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  maybe  you  do  like  we  do  in  courts:  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  your  testimony,  so  you  wouldn't  have  to  give  it  again. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  I  do  have  my  statement  for  the 
record,  so  I  will  try  to  brief  it  so  I  will  save  you  some  time. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  current  environment  you  do  not  have 
a  lot  of  extra  money,  so  we  tried  to  outline  some  criteria  in  our 
statement  which  we  hoped  you'd  use  with  the  money  you've  got. 

We'd  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  two  funds  that  are  available 
to  the  States,  the  Wallop-Breaux  and  Pittman-Robertson  funds,  are 
both  user  fee/user  benefit  funds  which  are  just  passthrough  funds 
without  money  to  pay  for  enforcement.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
so-called  non-game  species  that  tend  to  end  up  being  threatened 
and  endangered  over  the  years,  we're  working  now  on  a  proposal 
to  broaden  that  Pittman-Robertson,  Wallop-Breaux  funding  to  in- 
clude a  broader  array  of  outdoor  recreation  gear  to  create  another 
fund,  and  we  left  some  information 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  that  require  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Peterson.  It  would  require  either  an  amendment  to  the  law 
or  a  freestanding  law.  We've  got  about  675  groups  now  that  have 
supported  that,  including  all  the  traditional 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  a  bill 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  your  staff. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  somebody  introduced  a  bill. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  hope  next  month  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  I  just  wanted — you've  been  very  interested 
in  that  type  of  thing.  It  has  a  great  potential  to  reduce  the  great 
problem  we  have  when  we  have  a  threatened  and  endangered  spe- 
cies by  doing  prevention  kind  of  work. 

We  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  concerned  about  what's  hap- 
pening to  NBS.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  at  least  you've 
found  a  home  for 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  we've  got  it  worked  out.  It  will  be  in  USGS, 
but  we  want  to  keep  the  science. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  need  to  keep  the  science.  The  practical  prob- 
lem, maybe,  of  having  it  there  for  a  long  time  is  that  it  may  tend 
to  dry  up  on  the  vine.  We  need  to  talk  about  how  far  we  want  to 
move  research  away  from  action,  too. 
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But,  anyway,  let  me  just  express  appreciation  to  you  for  trying 
to  keep  it.  We  want  to  discuss  it  maybe  some  more  with  you  as  we 
go  down  the  line. 

We  also  are  continued  to  be  concerned  about  the  North  America 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act  funding,  whereby  the  United  States 
and  Canada  work  together  to  conserve  wetlands  for  waterfowl.  Un- 
less the  waterfowl  get  hatched  and  start  from  Canada,  they  aren't 
going  to  appear  in  Ohio  and  Arkansas  and  other  places.  That  re- 
quires, you  remember,  a  match.  It's  at  least  a  two-to-one  match 
now  of  that  funding  that  goes  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  So, 
we'd  like  to  see  the  Federal  budget  wherever  it  can,  be  multiple  by 
other  types  of  approaches. 

The  rest  of  my  statement  is  very  routine.  I  don't — what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service 
would  be  of  no  surprise  to  you.  So,  I  won't  try  to  read  it  to  you. 
I  think  you  can  read  it  as  good  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  little  5-acre  lake  on  my 
farm,  and  I've  got  lots  of  Canada  geese.  I'd  be  glad  to  ship  you  a 
few.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I'd  be  glad  to  have  them.  They  may  be  local. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  they  are.  I  understand  that  there  are  two 
kinds 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  migratory  and- 


Mr.  Regula.  One's  transient  and  migratory  and  those  that  stick 
around. 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  can  become  too  many  of  them — if  you  can 
round  off  portions  of  them 

Mr.  Regula.  They  are  having  a  real  problem  in  our  area  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But,  I  do  want  to  get  up  and  visit  with  you  about 
a  few  things,  and  I'll  make  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  good,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Peterson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMTTTEE 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCTES 

ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WHDLD7E  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT, 

U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE,  AND  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

by 

R.  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice  President 

International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

March  14, 1996 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  The  Association,  founded  in  1902,  is  a  quasi-governmental  organization 
of  public  agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of  North  America's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  The  Association's  governmental  members  include  the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states, 
provinces,  and  federal  governments  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  AD  50  states  are  members.  The 
Association  has  been  a  key  organization  in  promoting  sound  resource  management  and  strengthening 
federal,  state,  and  private  cooperation  in  protecting  and  managing  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats  in 
the  public  interest. 

Recognizing  that  the  President's  FY97  budget  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  comments  will  be  somewhat  general  regarding  areas  of  concern  to  the  Association.  We 
respectfully  request  the  opportunity  to  provide  written  supplemental  recommendations  on  each  of  the 
agencies'  budgets  once  they  are  released. 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WTT.nTIFE  SERVICE 

General  Comments  —  We  recognize  that  in  our  current  environment  of  deficit  reduction, 
Congress  will  take  steps  to  reduce  appropriations  for  some  agencies.  Programs  will  be  controlled, 
reduced  or  eliminated.  A  serious  test  for  any  program  will  be  whether  or  not  it  fits  the  basic 
mission  of  the  Service  and  provides  substantial  public  benefits.  The  Association  believes  the 
programs  that  offer  the  following  characteristics  are  consistent  with  the  basic  mission  of  the 
Service  and  afford  the  highest  benefit  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  cooperating  state 
agencies: 

•  establish  true  state/federal  partnerships 

•  offer  significant  leverage  of  non-federal  funds  through  cooperative  programs 

•  support  efforts  to  prevent  species  and  their  habitats  from  becoming  threatened  or 
endangered 
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•  provide  fish  and  wildlife  associated  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  including 
hunting  and  fishing 

•  provide  important  economic  and  environmental  benefits  to  large  segments  of  the 
American  people 

•  reinvest  and  enhance  existing  public  land  holdings/refuges 

•  empower  states  to  best  determine  priority  management  action  at  the  state  level 

•  provide  adequate  flexibility  for  local  program  adjustment. 

We  encourage  Congress  to  measure  programs  against  these  criteria  and  to  ensure  that 
programs  that  measure  up  are  funded. 

Wallop-Breaux  and  Pittman-Robertson  -  The  Association  urges  Congress  to  continue  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Wallop-Breaux  and  Pittman-Robertson  user  pay/user  benefit  programs 
from  diversion  from  their  intended  purpose.  Public  support  of  user  fee  programs  will  continue  if 
the  funds  provided  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established. 

National  Biological  Service  —  The  Association  continues  to  be  concerned  about  the 
stability  and  productivity  of  programs  and  functions  that  were  transferred  from  the  FWS  to  the 
NBS.  More  than  80%  of  the  funds  and  90%  of  the  personnel  that  initially  made  up  the  National 
Biological  Service,  such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Cooperative  Units,  the  fish  and  wildlife  disease 
research  units  such  as  the  Madison  and  LaCrosse  Labs  and  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Study,  the  data  collection  and  analysis  for  waterfowl  management  and  regulation, 
and  substantial  other  necessary  research  is  vital  to  the  ongoing  mission  and  operation  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  provide  vital  support  to  state  fish  and  wildlife  management.  In  the  event 
there  is  subsequent  congressional  action  that  would  alter  the  present  make-up  of  the  NBS.  the 
Association  urges  that  those  vital  fish  and  wilHlife  research  and  support  functions  be  returned  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  their  funding,  staff,  and  congressional  authorization  intact. 

WilHlife  Nongame  Grants  to  States  -  The  Association  strongly  advocates  Congressional 
support  through  appropriation  of  the  full  authorized  funding  level  for  both  the  1980  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  fNongame'l  Act  (authorized  at  $5  million)  and  the  1992  Partnerships  for 
Wildlife  Act  (authorized  at  $6.25  milling  This  remains  a  high  funding  priority  for  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies;  the  Association  has  supported  federal-state  nongame  funding  for  many  years. 
Without  a  prevention  strategy  for  these  species,  we  will  continue  to  see  species  move  into  the 
threatened  or  endangered  species  category  with  all  the  expenses  and  disruption  that  entails. 


As  you  are  aware,  our  Association  has  been  shepherding  an  effort  to  expand  the  user  pay 
concept  under  Pittman-Robertson  and  Wallop-Breaux  to  user  fees  on  other  outdoor  recreation 
products.  Funds  would  thus  be  provided  for  a  broader  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  recreation, 
and  education  programs  in  the  States.    This  is  a  user  pay-user  benefit,  incentive  based  program 
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that  is  now  supported  by  more  than  675  organizations  including  both  traditional  fish  and  wildlife 
organizations  and  a  wide  array  of  bird  watchers,  photographers,  hikers,  etc. 


Through  the  cooperative  partnerships  between  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  created  by  these  programs,  we  can  begin  to  address  preventive,  comprehensive,  and 
broad  scale  management  to  ensure  the  vitality  offish,  wildlife  and  plant  species  and  their  habitats 
Taking  prudent  actions  to  prevent  endangerment  simply  makes  good  ecological  and  economic 
sense. 

These  efforts  will  also  provide  expanded  recreational  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Americans  to  enjoy  wildlife  in  natural  settings  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  their  life  needs  and  habitat  requirements.  Public  demands  for  these  activities  continue  to 
increase  and  are  unmet  under  existing  programs. 

Endangered  Species  —  The  Association  recommends  a  significant  increase  for  Endangered 
Species,  Section  6  Grants  to  the  States.  These  funds  would  help  resolve  contentious  issues 
surrounding  endangered  species. 

North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  Activities  —  The  Association  recommends 
that  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  be  funded  at  the  full  authorization  level  of 
S20  million.  This  cooperative  program  that  requires  at  least  a  1:1  non-federal  match  is  a  highly 
successful  non-regulatory  incentive  based  program  that  has  shown  substantial  results  in  restoring 
waterfowl  and  other  migratory  bird  populations.  The  tremendous  success  of  this  program  in 
generating  in  excess  of  a  2:1  match  from  non-federal  sources  plus  the  acreage  secured  or 
enhanced  warrants  its  full  appropriation. 

Migratory  Bird  Management  -  Since  the  early  1980's,  there  has  been  little  effort  devoted 
to  correcting  data  deficiencies  related  to  the  management  of  webless  migratory  game  birds.  There 
is  a  demonstrated  need  for  better  population  and  harvest  survey  information  for  species  such  as 
woodcock,  mourning  doves,  sandhill  cranes  and  rails.  The  Association  wishes  to  stress  the 
importance  of  webless  migratory  game  bird  management  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Services' 
programs  and  responsibilities,  and  as  this  program  evolves,  necessary  budgets  must  as  well. 

Refuges  and  Wildlife  —  The  Association  recognizes  and  supports  high  priority  land 
acquisition  for  Wildlife  Refuges  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  nationally  important  wetlands,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  (including  threatened  and  endangered  species)  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  However,  in  years  of  continued  budget  shortfall  and  underfunding  of  the  operation 
and  management  of  existing  Refuges,  we  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  continued  land 
acquisition  without  providing  adequate  funding  for  refuge  operation  and  maintenance. 
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Traditionally  the  Association  has  supported  an  increase  in  the  funding  requested  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Upkeep  activities  addressing 
the  critical  needs  of  the  refuge  system  are  vitally  important.  High  priority  should  be  given  to 
maintaining  refuge  maintenance  and  operations  at  a  level  that  adequately  protects  wildlife  refuges 
and  provides  for  wildlife  dependent  recreational  uses.  The  Association  encourages  Congress  to 
consider  the  appropriate  changes  in  legislation  to  permit  funding  of  operation  and  maintenance 
requirements  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  Association  further  recommends 
that  the  disbursement  ratio  from  recreation/entrance  fees  charged  on  refuges  be  reversed.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  fees  collected  would  therefore  be  available  for  refuge  operations  and  maintenance. 

The  Association  recommends  full  funding  for  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund.  These 
funds  are  used  to  offset  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  state  and  local  governments.  Full  funding  will 
ease  financial  burdens  to  counties  containing  refuges,  thus  fulfilling  the  government's  obligations 
pursuant  to  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Fisheries  —  The  Service  continues  to  plan  and  propose  to  close  or  transfer  to  the  states 
several  fish  hatcheries.  Most  of  the  hatcheries  were  built  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  federal  water 
projects  which  changed  the  stream  regime  so  that  natural  fish  production  was  infeasible  and 
therefore  hatcheries  were  provided.  Some  of  those  hatcheries  were  built  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
water  project,  but  instead  of  having  several  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  operate  them,  the  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  USFWS.  Now 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  preparing  to  transfer  this  cost  to  the  states  and  therefore  abdicate 
the  federal  mitigation  responsibility.  The  Association  is  very  concerned  about  the  Service's 
planned  divestiture  of  a  major  portion  of  the  National  Fish  Hatchery  program,  and  opposes  its 
retreat  from  sport  fisheries  partnerships  with  state  agencies  needing  federal  hatchery  support. 
Major  hatchery  closures  will  seriously  disrupt  ongoing  Federal-State  cooperative  fishery 
management  programs,  and  must  be  seen  as  a  disruption  of  long-standing  partnerships  between 
state  and  federal  agencies.  The  Association  also  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  it  opposes  the  use  of 
Federal  Aid  Administrative  funds  to  support  hatchery  transfers.  Administrative  funds  are  clearly 
provided  for  administration  of  the  W-B  program,  and  the  use  of  such  funds  for  financing 
operations  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  transferred  to  the  States  is  certainly  not  a  part  of 
administering  an  ongoing  program,  and  therefore  we  believe  inappropriate,  and  maybe  illegal.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal-State-private  partnership  that  is  the  foundation  of  this  user  benefit-user 
pay  program  needs  some  time  to  work  out  the  best  way  to  transition  certain  hatcheries  to  the 
States. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  (B1M\ 

The  BLM  has  begun  downsizing  and  reorganization  efforts,  and  some  positive  results 
from  this  effort  have  been  noted  at  the  state  level.  The  dispersal  of  staff  from  the  Washington 
office  has  resulted  in  some  confusion,  but  accomplishment  of  essential  activities  seems  not  to  have 

Remainder  of  testimony  contained  in  committee  files 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESSES 

HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 
MOLLY  BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  FRIENDS  OF  BACK  BAY 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right.  Mr.  Pickett,  I  understand  that  you  are 
going  to  introduce  the  Friends  of  Back  Bay. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Good  to  see  you  this  morning,  and  Molly  Brown,  who  is  going  to 
make  the  presentation  is  a  very  ardent  and  dedicated  supporter  of 
the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  She's  been  up  here  to 
speak  with  you  before,  and  she's  back  again  this  year.  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  her. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  don't  have  a  lot  of  time,  so  if  you'll  summarize 
for  us. 

Ms.  Brown.  Okay.  Good  morning.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  support  that  you  have  given  this  project  so  far.  Since  we  can't 
get  you  to  come  to  Back  Bay,  we  brought  Back  Bay  to  you.  And  if 
you  were  at  the  visitors'  center,  this  is  the  view  that  you  would  see. 

[Photograph  shown.] 

This  was  taken  in  early  January,  and  you  can  see  all  the  ducks 
and  snow  geese  that  are  available.  And  that  is  because  the  Back 
Bay  has  improved  their  impoundments,  but  also  with  the  land  ac- 
quisition it  is  forming  a  buffer  around  the  bay  and  is  improving 
water  quality. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  fresh  water? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Essentially. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  see.  Now  is  this  Federal  land? 

Ms.  Brown.  This  is 

Mr.  Pickett.  Part  of  it  is,  and  what  we're  trying  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  expand  the  size  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  This  is  something  that  has  been  going  on  for  about  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  is  this  fish  and  wildlife? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you're  requesting  continued  funding  for  the 
land  acquisition? 

Ms.  BROWN.  Right.  If  you  can  turn  to  the  last  page  of  my  testi- 
mony, you  will  see  that  there  is  a  map  that  describes — the  original 
refuge  is  in  blue,  and  what  you  see  in  green  is  land  that  has  been 
acquired  or  will  be  acquired  in  1996.  And  where  we  need  your  help 
are  the  parcels  that  are  in  orange.  These  parcels  have  been  ap- 
praised. There  are  willing  sellers,  we  just  need  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  money  to  complete  the  project.  The  project  has 
been  very  successful.  We  have  had  eagles  nesting  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  a  visitors'  center? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  Then  you  have  that  already? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  we  have  the  visitors'  center.  We  have  over 
4,000  school  children  that  come  to  Back  Bay  for  environmental 
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education.  On  the  new  land  acquisition  we  have  a  new  outdoor  site, 
classroom  site,  being  built,  and  a  former  elementary  school  teacher 
to  work  there.  I  think  that  is  just  very  important  for  that  to  take 
place. 

We  had  loggerheads,  sea  turtles,  hatching.  The  public  was  in- 
volved. The  children  were  allowed  to  release  them,  and  that  was 
very,  very  exciting. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  this  land  all  have  some  waters  that  are  sort 
of  marshy  areas? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Most  of  it  is  marshy,  wetlands,  upland  wetlands. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right.  So  you  get  migratory  birds  as  well  as 
local? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  right.  We  have  migratory  birds  that  come  in 
and  song  birds.  But  it's  really  a  winter  haven  for  snow  geese,  tun- 
dra swan 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  really? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It's  a  major  point  for  the  migratory  birds. 

Ms.  Brown.  We  had  several  thousand  snow  geese  and  tundra 
swan.  The  duck  population  increased  by  three  times  this  winter  in 
Back  Bay. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  feeds  it?  Springs,  underground  water? 

Ms.  Brown.  The  Back  Bay  watershed.  It  comes  down  in  from 
springs  that  feed  into  the  bay. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  you  have  an  outlet  then  into  the  ocean  some- 
where? 

Ms.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  goes  down  into  Currituck  Sound  and  then  on  out 
through  the  Outer  Banks  area. 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes.  All  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina,  correct.  It 
goes  down  that  way.  Right,  from  Columbus. 

Mr.  Regula.  Were  they  from  Ohio  State  University? 

Ms.  Brown.  No,  from  the  Columbus  zoo.  They  took  some  of  the 
sea  turtle  eggs.  It's  a  project  that  the  Columbus  zoo  and  the  chil- 
dren worked  with  maintaining  that.  When  they  hatched  and  they 
were  about  two  or  three  years  old,  they  brought  them  back  and  re- 
leased them  at  Back  Bay  with  transmitters  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now  is  this  a  residential  area?  I  can't  tell. 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  that  is. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  it  is,  but  it's  pretty  well  separated.  The  resi- 
dential area  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  portion  that  is  used 
as  the  wildlife  refuge. 

Ms.  Brown.  We  are  ranked  12th  on  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife's  land  acquisition  priority  assistance 

Mr.  Regula.  The  staff  tells  me  that  it's  a  good  project. 

Ms.  Brown.  Well,  thanks  to  your  help  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
good;  we  just  hope  it  continues.  [Laughter.l 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Brown  follows:] 
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Statement  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Washington,  D.  C. 

March  14,  1996 

TO:  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 

RE:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Appropriations  Request  for  FY  1997    $2.75  Million 

Witness-'     Molly  P.  Brown,  Friends  of  Back  Bay 
2232  Sandpiper  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  23456 
(804)  721-5011 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  'Molly  Brown  from  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.   I  am  the 
President  of  Friends  of  Back  Bay/Save  Our  Sandbridge,  a  group  of 
over  400  dedicated  volunteers  who  are  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.   We  thank 
Congress  for  its  continued  support  of  this  project. 

To  date  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  able  to 
acquire  3526  acres.   The  Virginia  Division  of  Natural  Heritage 
has  identified  14  natural  areas  within  the  Back  Bay  watershed, 
nine  of  which  are  within  the  Refuge  boundary.   These  areas 
contain  rare  plant  and  animal  communities,  some  of  which  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  Virginia.   The  Refuge  annually  supports 
tens  of  thousands  of  migratory  birds  including  neotropical 
migrants,  other  songbirds,  waterfowl,  shorebirds ,  wading  birds 
and  raptors.   Submerged  aquatic  vegetation  has  begun  to  make  a 
reappearance  in  Back  Bay,  due  in  part  to  land  protection  efforts 
of  the  Service.   Some  wintering  waterfowl  (American  wigeon, 
green-winged  teal,  gadwall)  on. the  Refuge  increased  between  four 
and  ten  fold  over  1994  numbers.   This  recent  acquisition  had 
been  zoned  to  accommodate  3  000  homes;  however,  thanks  to 
Congress ,  this  area  has  been  protected  forever  as  a  portion  of 
the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  first  successful  bald  eagle  nest  on  Back 
Bay  in  over  30  years  occurred  on  newly  acquired  Refuge  lands  in 
1994.   For  the  past  two  years,  two  eaglets  were  fledged  from 
this  nest  and  the  eagles  are  again  using  the  nest  in  1996. 
Loggerhead  sea  turtles  nest  on  Refuge  beaches  at  the  northern 
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limit  of  their  nesting  range.   Eight  loggerhead  nests  were 
successfully  located  and  protected  in  1995  and  sea  turtle 
management  on  the  Refuge  received  significant  media  coverage 
during  the  summer.   Peregrine  falcons  and  piping  plovers 
continue  to  use  Refuge  habitats  during  migration. 

The  threat  to  the  Back  Bay  watershed  continues.   The 
primary  threat  is  conversion  of  existing  farmland  and  woodland 
into  residential,  commercial  and  recreational  uses.   Current 
proposals  include  a  20+  unit  subdivision,  mineral  extraction  and 
golf  course  development.   As  development  restrictions  are 
relaxed,  land  values  are  escalating  and  may  soon  be  out  of  reach 
for  conservation  purposes. 


As  the  metropolitan  area  of  Southeastern  Virginia  continues 
to  grow,  natural  havens  such  as  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  are  increasingly  important  to  its  1.4  million 
inhabitants.   The  Refuge  provides  public  recreation,  e.g. 
biking,  hiking,  bird-watching,  photography  and  nature 
observation.   Visitation  at  the  Refuge  is  nearly  100,000  per 
year.   Environmental  education  is  a  major  public  use,  with  over 
4000  schoolchildren  utilizing  the  area  in  1995,  as  compared  to 
3000  in  1994.   From  the  Refuge's  visitor  center,  students  can 
observe  seven  different  habitats.   These  habitats  are  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife.  The  Service  is 
continuing  construction  of  an  outdoor  classroom  on  newly 
acquired  land.   This  classsroom  will  be  used  to  study  field 
habitat  and  will  contain  a  fresh  water  pond  and  a  wooded  swamp, 
which  are  not  available  at  the  present  barrier  spit  classroom 
site.   Because  of  this  new  classroom,  more  students  may 
participate  in  environmental  education  at  Back  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.   This  classroom  project  is  being  built  by 
volunteers  and  is  being  funded  by  a  challenge  grant,  with 
$10,000  being  raised  by  the  community  to  date. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Back  Bay,  that 
are  contiguous  with  Refuge  property,  will  provide  a  more 
complete  wildlife  habitat  unit  that  can  be  managed  with  the 
existing  Refuge  staff.   The  current  checkerboard  pattern  of 
Refuge  ownership  inhibits  some  management  options,  including 
public  uses  such  as  deer  hunting.   Furthermore,  the  expansion  of 
the  Refuge  will  curtail  the  further  deterioration  of  water 
quality  and  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat. 

There  are  over  1100  acres  ready  to  be  purchased  from 
willing  sellers.   We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  allocate 
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additional  funds  to  continue  this  important  program.   Without 
additional  funding,  acquisition  will  cease  and  habitat  will  be 
lost  to  housing.   In  order  to  continue  the  Back  Bay  Refuge 
expansion  project,  we  respectfully  request  $  2.75  million  for  FY 
'97.   It  is  estimated  that  this  funding  will  acquire  an 
additional  464  acres  of  invaluable  habitat.   This  will  provide  a 
buffer  of  forest  and  marsh  between  Virginia  Beach  development 
and  Back  Bay,  which  will  prevent  further  degradation  of 
waterfowl  habitat. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  for  the  funding  that  you 
have  appropriated  through  FY  '96.   This  money  has  purchased  3526 
acres  of  the  proposed  6340  acre  expansion.   Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  important  project. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Molly  P.  Brown 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS/FWS 

WITNESS 

MARK  RENTZ,  MANAGER,  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPLY,  AMER- 
ICAN FOREST  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  The  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association,  Mr. 
Berg. 

Mr.  Rentz.  Actually,  Chairman  Regula,  my  name  is  Mark  Rentz. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  you're  substituting? 

Mr.  Rentz.  I'll  substitute  for  Scott  Berg. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Rentz.  I'm  the  manager  for  the  Timber  Management  and 
Supply  Program  at  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association. 

I'll  just  briefly  go  through  some  of  our  concerns,  but  let  me  start 
at  the  outset  by  saying  we  appreciate  what  this  committee  has 
done  in  recognizing  the  concern  with  the  salvage  predicament 
that's  hit  many  of  the  regions  of  the  country  and  your  support  for 
the  emergency  salvage  initiative. 

But  the  problem  of  forest  health  continues  to  remain  in  exist- 
ence. We  think  that  that  is  a  problem  that  we  recommend  that 
Congress  and  your  committee  continue  to  consider,  the  continuing 
of  a  strong  salvage  program  as  it  looks  into  the  Fiscal  Year  1997 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say,  "forest  health,"  you're  talking  then 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  salvage  rather  than  just  disease. 

Mr.  Rentz.  No,  sir,  I'm  talking  about  it  all.  Disease 

Mr.  Regula.  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Rentz.  Yes,  sir.  There's  problems  with  disease.  There's 
stands  that  the  number  of  stems  per  acre  or  the  density  of  the 
stands  is  excessive,  and  it's  creating  weak  stands  that  are  suscep- 
tible to  disease,  wind  throw,  insect  invasions.  We're  seeing  that  in 
the  South,  the  Southwest,  obviously  the  Western  States,  too,  are 
experiencing 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  the  dead  trees  become  havens  for  certain  types 
of  disease,  insects,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Rentz.  They  probably  have  been  in  many  cases,  like  in  the 
South  where  it's  extremely  dense;  there  are  havens  while  they  are 
alive.  And  then  they  become  dead — they  can  become  havens,  but 
they  also  become  an  extremely  high  fuel  component  that  leads  to 
the  type  of  conflagration  that  we  saw  in  1994. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  you  support  the  program  of  allowing  the  har- 
vesting of  dead  trees. 

Mr.  Rentz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  salvage? 

Mr.  Rentz.  Yes,  sir,  we  think  it  is  an  essential  component.  But 
that  alone  is  not  all  we  need  for  forest  health.  We  also  need  the 
ability  to  give  our  professional  forest  managers  an  array  of  tools. 
There  needs  to  be  an  opportunity  to  go  out  there  and  thin  these 
dense  stands.  There  needs  to  be  an  opportunity,  like  in  the  South 
when  they  discover  a  bug  infestation  that  moves  rapidly  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis.  You  can  see  the  expansion  of  it.  We  need  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  forest  management  professionals  to  go  in  to  at- 
tack  

Mr.  Regula.  Can't  they  do  that  now?  What  limits  them?  Money? 

Mr.  Rentz.  Money  is  one  thing  that  limits  them.  Also,  quite 
often,  it's  the  process  that  they  have  to  go  through  that  requires 
them  to  go  through  an  extensive  analysis,  review  process,  that  by 
the  time  we  go  through  our  procedural  aspects,  nature  has  moved 
on.  I  direct  you  to  the  Mississippi  National  Forest  where  they've 
been  doing  a  very  aggressive  attack  on  the  pine  bark  beetle  down 
there.  They  realize  on  a  day-by-day  basis — they  go  out  and  fly  it 
just  like  you  would  a  forest  fire,  and  each  day  they  can  identify 
new  spots  that  they  did  not  pick  up  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Regula.  To  treat  all  these,  do  they  need  to  do  an  EIS  at  all? 

Mr.  Rentz.  They  have  to  do  an  EA  for  these.  They  have  to  go 
through  the  NEPA  process.  With  the  exception  of  the  emergency 
salvage  law  that  was  put  into  effect  this  summer,  they've  had  to 
be  subject  to  the  appeal  process  and  then,  of  course,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  litigation  afterwards. 

Mr.  Regula.  By  the  time  you  get  all  that  done,  it's  too  late. 

Mr.  Rentz.  They've  moved  on  to  a  new  area  in  some  places  or 
the  material  has  deteriorated.  In  the  South,  they  have  two  to  three 
weeks  before  the  material  is  of  such  low  value  that  it  may  not  even 
be  sold.  But  the  fuel  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  went  to  California  last  April  and  saw  the  sal- 
vage work  they  are  doing  out  there  on  the  private  lands.  I  under- 
stand what  you're  saying. 

Mr.  Rentz.  We  would  encourage  this  committee,  this  subcommit- 
tee, to  consider  sufficient  funding  for  road  reconstruction  and  main- 
tenance. We  are  concerned  on  the  one  hand  that,  if  non-sufficient 
dollars  are  available  for  road  maintenance,  there  will  be  sloughing, 
sedimentation  to  our  streams,  and  degradation  of  the  aquatic  habi- 
tat. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  be  assured  that  there  is  access. 
The  Forest  Service  has  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  these  roads,  and 
if  they  just  obliterate  for  pure  mileage  purposes  showing  a  lot  of 
obliteration,  areas  may  not  be  accessible  when  they  need  to  get  in 
there  for  forest  health  purposes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rentz.  Okay.  I've  got  a  few  other  points,  if  I've  got  a  few 
more  moments. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  you've  got  about  two  minutes. 

Mr.  RENTZ.  Okay.  I'd  also  like  to  encourage  this  subcommittee  to 
begin  rebuilding  the  Forest  Service  Timber  Sale  Program.  As  I'm 
sure  you're  aware  in  many  of  the  regions  there  is  no  longer  or  very 
little  pipeline  volume  left.  It  takes  anywhere  from  two  to  four  years 
to  prepare  a  timber  sale.  We'd  encourage  this  committee,  in  1996 
you  funded  a  program  of  5.6  billion;  we'd  encourage  this  committee 
to  look  at  a  combined  timber  sale  level  of  approximately  6.5  billion 
board  feet.  We  think  the  agency  can  do  that. 

Another  point  we'd  like  this  subcommittee  to  consider,  if  they 
would,  is,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Forest  Service  has  lost  a  lot 
of  its  expertise  due  to  attrition,  retirement,  buyouts.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  experts  to  do  a  good  job  out  there,  not  just  foresters, 
but  wildlife  biologists,  soil  specialists,  et  cetera.  We  urge  this  sub- 
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committee  to  continue  to  look  at  expanding  the  ability  of  the  agen- 
cies to  use  contracting  and  encourage  them  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Some  of  these  things  are  authorizing  committee  re- 
sponsibilities. I'll  try  to  understand  what  your  concerns  are,  but  we 
have  some  limits. 

Mr.  Rentz.  Sure.  Let  me  just  then  cover  two  last  points,  if  I 
could,  with  regards  to  Forest  Service  research.  We  are  hopeful  at 
AFPA,  and  our  members  are  hopeful,  that  funding  levels  can  be 
maintained  for  forestry  research  in  order  to  preserve  the  research 
infrastructure  necessary  to  achieve  sustainable  forestry  on  public 
as  well  as  private  lands.  One  of  the  programs  we  strongly  support 
is  the  forest  inventory  and  analysis  research  which  will  allow  pro- 
fessionals to  know  what's  the  growth,  what's  the  harvest,  and  be 
sure  they  make  good  management  decisions. 

Just  a  couple  other  last  points  and  then  I'll  call  it  quits.  We  have 
a  couple  of  State  and  private  forestry  programs  that  we  think  are 
extremely  important  for  your  consideration,  and  that's  the  Coopera- 
tive and  Federal  Lands  and  Forest  Health  Management  Programs. 
We  feel  that  they  represent  the  highest  priority,  especially  two  of 
them,  the  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management  Program  which 
provides  critical  support  to  States  and  to  local  rural  fire  districts, 
and  the  Cooperative  Insect  and  Disease  and  Fire  Suppression  Ac- 
tivities. We  think  those  are  our  high  priority,  too,  so  we  can  try  and 
get  ahead  on  this  insect  and  disease  and  forest  health  problems. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rentz  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Mark  Rentz.  I  am  the  Manager  - 
Timber  Management  and  Supply,  for  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association 
(AF&PA)  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  presenting  my  testimony  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Association's  company,  association,  and  allied  members.  AF&PA  includes  forest  land 
owners,  manufacturers  of  solid  wood  products,  and  producers  of  pulp  and  paper 
products. 

The  on-going  effort  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  bring  federal 
spending  under  control  and  to  make  agencies  more  fiscally  efficient  is  in  concordance 
with  AF&PA  policy  positions.  AF&PA  applauds  Congress'  bold  initiatives  to  achieve  the 
aforementioned  goals.  It  is  our  intention  to  work  in  concert  with  the  Subcommittee  to 
increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  federal  forestry  programs  in  an  order  to  insure  the 
sustainability  of  our  nation's  forests. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  primarily  on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Specifically, 
my  testimony  will  address  the  management  and  timber  supply  issues  on  the  National 
Forest  System,  Forest  Service  Research,  State  &  Private  Forestry  and  International 
Forestry,  as  well  as  some  specific  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  programs.  Looking  at  FY  1997  programs,  my  comments  presume  that  all 
or  most  of  the  policy  and  funding  recommendations  in  the  FY  1996  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

National  Forest  System: 

AF&PA  wishes  to  thank  Chairman  Regula,  and  others  on  this  Subcommittee  for 
their  strong  support  for  the  emergency  timber  salvage  initiative,  enacted  last  July.  As 
you  know,  the  measure  was  pursued  as  a  response  to  a  growing  forest  health 
emergency,  and  to  address  the  significant  timber  supply  problems  now  hurting  local 
economies  throughout  the  western  states  and  other  regions.  As  the  forest  health 
situation  is  still  a  tremendous  problem,  which  the  Administration  has  yet  to  fully 
acknowledge,  we  recommend  that  Congress  consider  the  merits  of  continuing  the 
emergency  salvage  program.  Despite  signing  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA) 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  salvage  program,  the  Administration's  response 
to  the  forest  health  situation  continues  to  be  totally  inadequate.  The  MOA  involves  a 
five  agency  bureaucracy  that  just  is  not  working.    The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  the  only 
agency  held  accountable  for  reaching  the  salvage  levels  anticipated.  To  further  the 
forest  health  restoration  process  along,  all  five  agencies  must  be  accountable  for 
reaching  commodity  outputs  and  other  management  objectives. 

AF&PA  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  support  for  bolstering  Forest 
Service  forest  health  and  timber  salvage  programs.  However,  salvage  harvesting  is  not 
the  lone  solution  to  our  nation's  forest  health  problems.  The  restoration  and 
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maintenance  of  healthy  forests  requires  continued  management  and  stand 
improvement.  Retaining  and  enhancing  the  value  of  these  forests  requires  the  thinning 
of  green  timber,  salvage  logging,  road  maintenance  and  reconstruction  funding, 
controlled  burning,  appropriate  site  preparation,  and  other  proven  forest  management 
techniques. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  Stream  sedimentation  and  aquatic  habitat  degradation  becomes  more 
likely  when  road  maintenance  is  neglected.  Obliterating  roads,  and  reducing  road 
maintenance  funding  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  agency  to  address  forest  health 
concerns  in  many  areas  and  reduce,  not  improve,  opportunities  for  recreation.  The 
agency's  own  studies  confirm  that  the  greatest  increase  in  projected  recreational  use  of 
the  national  forests  is  driving  for  pleasure.  If  quality  roads  are  absent  in  the  National 
Forest  System,  the  sustainability  of  those  forests  are  in  jeopardy.  The  Subcommittee 
must  continue  to  recognize  that  the  bulk  of  these  construction  dollars  go  toward 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  existing  roads. 

We  strongly  support  efforts  initiated  in  the  FY  1996  bill  to  begin  to  re-build  the 
Forest  Service  timber  sale  program,  and  to  restore  some  balance  to  the  situation.  FY 
1996  funding  and  committee  report  language  directs  the  Forest  Service  to  work  to 
accomplish  a  program  of  5.6  billion  board  feet.  We  support  a  further  enhancement  of 
the  program,  including  additional  salvage  volume,  toward  the  goal  of  reaching  a 
combined  timber  sale  program  level  of  approximately  6.5  billion  board  feet. 

The  timber  processing  and  manufacturing  infrastructure  in  many  communities  is 
being  significantly  reduced  as  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  "pipeline"  is  still  near- 
empty.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  to  conduct  timber 
sales  in  FY  1997.  Furthermore,  we  again  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  need 
for  accountability  with  respect  to  timber  production.  Only  50  percent  of  the  timber 
harvested  as  part  of  the  Forest  Service  timber  program  is  sawtimber,  with  the 
remaining  sales  being  comprised  of  small  diameter  stems  and  biomass.  However, 
sawtimber  constitutes  greater  than  90  percent  of  the  revenue  generated  by  the  Forest 
Service  Timber  Program.  Significant  revenue  can  be  generated  by  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  sawtimber  offered  and  sold  as  part  of  the  Timber  Program.  In  turn,  these 
proceeds  could  be  used  to  fund  badly  needed  forest  health  restoration,  road 
maintenance  and  recreation  projects  in  the  National  Forest  System. 

We  encourage  the  Subcommittee  to  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  report  its  timber 
program  accomplishments  on  the  basis  of  net  sawlog  material  sold  and  awarded  to 
purchasers.  National  Forests  should  also  report  other  products  sold  and  awarded  to 
the  public  sector  based  on  the  volumes  of  each  individual  product. 
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In  an  era  of  limited  funds,  AF&PA  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  maintain, 
and  even  augment,  timber  sale  program  infrastructure  and  staffing  throughout  the 
National  Forest  System.  As  a  remedy  for  replacing  the  lost  skills  from  recent 
retirements,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  look  to  expanding  the  ability  of  the  agencies 
to  use  contracting  and  re-hire  authority,  as  established  in  the  1995  Salvage  initiative. 
Salvage  programs  that  have  been  successfully  implemented  have  benefitted  from  the 
use  of  outside  contractors  to  set  up  salvage  operations. 

Finally,  an  increasing  number  of  our  members  have  expressed  concern  with 
regard  to  the  volume  underrun  on  tree  measurement  sales.  We  encourage  the 
Subcommittee  to  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  undertake  an  independent  study  that 
compares  the  scaling  system  to  the  tree  measurement  system  in  terms  of  cost 
efficiency,  deterring  timber  theft,  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  perform  cruising 
under  tree  measurement,  and  a  more  efficient  method  to  modify  a  contract  after  a  sale 
has  been  awarded  and  environmental  considerations  come  into  play.  This  would  be 
the  same  study  initially  set  forth  under  the  FY  1996  Interior  Appropriations  Conference 
Report  (Rpt.  104-259). 


Forest  Service  Research: 

AF&PA  is  hopeful  that  funding  levels  can  be  maintained  for  forestry  research  in 
order  to  preserve  the  research  infrastructure  necessary  to  promote  sustainable  forestry 
on  public  as  well  as  private  lands.  Recognizing  the  commitment  by  Congress  displayed 
in  last  year's  bill  to  consolidate  line  items,  we  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  cooperative  research,  involving  the  universities  and  the  private  sector,  focused 
on  forest  management,  resource  utilization  and  productivity,  as  well  as  silvicultural  and 
hardwood  utilization  research. 

AF&PA  has  developed  Agenda  2020,  a  research  vision  for  sustainable  forestry 
that  will  improve  the  health  and  productivity  of  the  nation's  forests.  Consistent  with  our 
vision  for  sustainability,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  its  research  program  to  long  term  site  productivity  and  improvements  in  forest 
health,  growth,  and  environmental  quality. 

AF&PA  is  strongly  supportive  of  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA) 
research,  and  the  need  to  get  the  inventory  cycle,  in  all  regions  to  longer  than  ten 
years,  and  a  shorter  cycle  in  the  South  more  immediately,  as  directed  in  the  FY  1996 
bill.  The  Forest  Inventory  Analysis  (FIA)  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  provides 
natural  resource  managers  with  invaluable  information  for  both  short-and  long-range 
planning.  It  is  essential  to  the  sustainability  of  our  forests  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
continue  to  provide  land  managers  with  an  accurate  and  timely  inventory  of  the  survey 
areas,  location  and  condition  of  forest  lands,  amounts  and  quality  of  timber  volumes 
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available,  rates  of  timber  growth,  timber  removals  and  mortality,  and  ownership  of 
forest  land. 

AF&PA  is  extremely  supportive  of  the  Forest  Service's  goal  of  shortening  the 
forest  inventory  cycle  from  between  10  and  15  years  to  around  5  years.  This  will 
provide  all  policy  makers  and  natural  resource  managers  with  more  timely  and  accurate 
assessments  of  our  nation's  forests.  Techniques  to  modernize  and  improve  the 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  of  FIA  research  through  remote  sensing  and  other 
technologies  should  also  be  supported.  AF&PA  recommends  that  FIA  research  be 
given  an  appropriate  level  of  funding  to  develop  these  new  techniques  and  to  actually 
conduct  the  inventory  assessments  on  a  5-year  cycle. 

There  is  a  strong  need  for  intensive  forest  management  research,  including 
biotechnology  and  forest  physiology  research,  to  achieve  significant  gains  in 
productivity  to  address  the  timber  supply  problems  created  by  reductions  in  federal 
timber  sale  programs.  Much  of  this  research  must  be  directed  at  improving  forest 
management  techniques  on  smaller,  non-industrial  private  lands  that  comprise  nearly 
70  percent  of  our  nation's  forestland,  if  these  forests  are  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
offsetting  reductions  in  the  federal  timber  sale  programs. 

AF&PA  strongly  urges  that  high  priority  be  given  to  Forest  Service  research 
aimed  at  improving  the  use  of  wood,  which  is  primarily  conducted  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  This  work  directed  at  conservation  of 
forest  resources,  particularly  with  the  changing  availability  of  federal  timber,  is  a  crucial 
part  of  our  sustainable  forest  management  strategy.  This  research  is  providing  new 
technology  to  increase  use  efficiency,  improve  the  durability  of  wood  products,  and 
provide  for  recycling  paper  and  wood  products  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

State  and  Private  Forestry 

The  Forest  Service  State  and  Private  Forestry  programs  provide  several  critical 
and  unique  services  to  the  nation's  private  forest  landowners.  Of  these,  the 
Cooperative  and  Federal  Lands  Forest  Health  Management  Programs  represent  the 
highest  priority.  AF&PA  supports  enhanced  funding  for  this  program,  aimed  at 
improving  the  health  of  our  nation's  forests  by  providing  data  and  pest  management 
and  suppression  expertise  to  forest  landowners. 

Similarly,  the  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management  program  provides  critical 
support  to  the  states  and  to  local,  rural  fire  control  districts.  This  support  includes 
technical  assistance,  suppression  preparedness,  command  cooperation,  excess 
property  and  equipment  transfer  to  the  states,  and  wildfire  prevention  programs.  The 
program  helps  to  protect  over  1  billion  acres  of  non-federal  lands  from  wildfire. 


Remainder  of  testimony  contained  in  committee  files 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 

FOREST  SERVICE  AND  OTHER  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

PROGRAMS 

WITNESS 
NED  DALY,  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  WILD  ROCKIES 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies. 

Mr.  Daly.  Hello.  My  name  is  Ned  Daly.  I  represent  the  Alliance 
for  the  Wild  Rockies  today.  I  also  work  for  the  Taxpayer  Assets 
Project  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I'll  be 
providing  your  staff  with  additional  material,  so  I'll  make  my  com- 
ments brief. 

Public  forestry  over  the  Rockies  provided  the  backdrop  for  their 
economic  base.  Economic  growth  and  diversification  are  tied  to  the 
integrity  of  these  public  forests.  Unfortunately,  outdated  govern- 
ment subsidies  have  put  the  integrity  of  these  public  forests  in 
jeopardy,  destroying  prime  wildlife  habitat  and  choking  our 
streams  with  sediment.  Thorough  forest  policy  and  funding  prior- 
ities are  in  need  of  realignment  to  bring  these  in  synch  with  eco- 
logical constraints  on  the  northern  Rockies  landscape. 

I'd  like  to  address  two  items  in  the  Forest  Service  budget  and 
one  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  budget.  First,  the  salvage  log- 
ging rider  must  be  repealed.  The  passage  of  the  rider  last  year  has 
caused  a  dramatic  increase  in  logging  out  in  the  northern  Rockies 
forests 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  logging  beyond  salvage  or  just  salvage? 

Mr.  Daly.  Well,  it  depends  who  is  making  the  call.  There's  a  lot 
of  green  trees  being  logged  in  the  area  under  the  guise  of  salvage, 
but  there 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  have  any  problem  if  it  were  just  dead 
trees? 

Mr.  Daly.  I  think  the  issue  of  forest  health  needs  to  be  discussed 
in  a  forum  such  as  an  authorizing  committee.  I  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  attach  this  to  an  appropriations  bill.  That's  something  that 
I  think  we  can  agree  on.  I  also  think  that  a  citizen's  rights  to  re- 
dress in  a  court  of  law  is  a  very  important  right  and  should  not 
be  taken  away  just  to  get  a  little  more  timber  out  of  the  forest.  If 
we  can  start  with  those  two  issues,  deal  with  them,  then  I  think 
we  can  have  a  productive  debate  on  forest  health.  What  are  the 
real  problems?  What  are  the  real  solutions? 

The  other  point  is  roadless  areas.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  adopt  language  to  prohibit  funds  from  being  spent  on  timber 
harvest  road  construction  and  other  development  in  roadless  areas. 

The  only  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  item  I'd  like  to  address  is  a 
proposal  restoring  grizzly  bear  to  the  Central  Idaho  region.  They 
are  currently  preparing  an  EIS  on  this  project.  We  support  the 
project.  We've  come  up  with  an  alternative  known  as  the  Conserva- 
tion Biology  Alternative,  and  we  would  like  the  committee,  if  that 
alternative  is  chosen,  to  support  it  with  appropriate  funding. 

Mr.  Regula.  There  is  some  local  resistance  to  that,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Daly.  There  are  a  number  of  alternatives.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  the  industry  and  environmental  groups;  some  are  just 
supported  by  environmental  groups. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  aware  of  Senator  Gorton's  proposal  on  the 
alteration  of  section  318  to  allow  some  buybacks? 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  support  that? 

Mr.  Daly.  Well,  I  just  don't  think  that  that  fully  addresses  the 
problem,  certainly  not  in  the  northern  Rockies  or  areas  outside  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  would  you  answer  this?  If  you  go  to  a  full  re- 
view and  appeals  and  all  that,  by  that  time  salvage  is  deteriorated 
to  the  point  that  it  is  no  longer  usable,  and  then  it  becomes  a  haz- 
ard in  terms  of  fire.  Isn't  it  better  to  get  those  dead  trees  out? 

Mr.  Daly.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  including  monocultures,  overcutting,  including  insect  disease 
and  other  problems.  I  think  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  in- 
dustry has  been  too  focused  on  limited  problems  and  has  not  really 
addressed  them  all.  So,  I'm  willing  to  address  the  issue  of  fuel 
buildup,  but  we  have  to  look  at  all  the  problems,  not  just  some  of 
the  insect,  disease,  and  other  natural  problems.  I  think  there  are 
also  manmade  problems. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  well,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Daly.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Daly  follows:] 
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BEFORE  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

TESTIMONY  OF  NED  DALY 

ON  BEHALF  OF  ALUANCE  FOR  THE  WILD  ROCKIES 

P.O.  Box  8731;  Missoula,  MT  59807 

PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  THE  INTERIOR  DEPT.  AND  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

March  14, 1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Ned  Daly  and  today  I  am 
representing  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies  (AWR),  based  in  Missoula,  Montana.    I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  committee,  and  I  will  discuss  the  Forest  Service 
(FS)  timber  program  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Rockies  states  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.   I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the 
proposed  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  (FWS)  restoration  of  grizzly  bears  into  central 
Idaho. 

AWR  is  a  non-profit,  international  conservation  alliance  comprised  of  over  700  small 
businesses  and  conservation  organizations,  and  over  5000  individual  members  and 
supporters.    Our  membership  network  extends  throughout  the  country,  but  most  of  our 
members  are  found  within  the  Northern  Rockies  region. 

My  testimony  will  address  the  FS  and  FWS  FY  1997  budgets.   While  we  are  most  concerned 
about  the  Northern  Rockies,  the  problem  of  public  forest  development  and  ecosystem 
degradation  is  national  in  scope.   I  will  also  present  my  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  for  amending  the  budget  to  better  accomplish  the  legal  and  public  trust 
obligations  of  the  Forest  Service. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Northern  Rockies  is  our  country's  most  popular  wildland  region.    World-class  game 
and  fish  populations  provide  unmatched  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities,  and  our 
clean  water  and  breathtaking  scenery  contribute  to  a  quality  of  life  found  in  few  other 
places.    The  National  Forests  of  this  region  provide  critical  habitat  for  sensitive,  threatened 
and  endangered  species  induding  the  grizzly  bear,  woodland  caribou,  gray  wolf,  bull  trout, 
anadromous  salmon  and  sensitive  plants.    These  public  forests  also  form  the  backdrop  for 
our  region's  economic  base.   Economic  growth  and  diversification  are  all  closely  tied  to  the 
integrity  of  these  forests,  as  noted  by  leading  economists  such  as  Dr.  Thomas  Power, 
chairman  of  the  University  of  Montana  Economics  Department. 

Unfortunately  multinational  timber  and  mining  corporations,  with  the  benefit  of  outdated 
government  subsidies,  have  abused  our  public  forests,  destroying  prime  wildlife  habitat 
and  choking  our  streams  with  sediment.    Timber  theft  and  raw  log  exports  both  continue 
in  violation  of  federal  law,  and  now  our  region  has  become  a  sacrifice  zone,  supplying 
timber  to  the  insatiable  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast.   While  corporate  profits  reach  record 
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levels,  small  operators  are  put  out  of  business  and  thousands  of  industry  workers  lose 
their  jobs. 

Federal  forest  policy  and  funding  priorities  are  in  need  of  a  realignment  to  bring  them  into 
synch  with  the  ecological  constraints  of  our  landscape  and  the  public  desire  for  ecosystem 
protection. 

A.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  BUDGET 

1.  The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  Must  Be  Repealed 

Congress'  passage  of  the  salvage  logging  rider  last  year  caused  a  dramatic  escalation  in  the 
amount  of  logging  on  public  forests  in  the  Northern  Rockies.   This  salvage  program  is 
causing  an  ecological  catastrophe  in  our  region,  where  warm  rains  on  top  of  early  snows 
this  winter  led  to  devastating  landslides  and  massive  erosion  in  heavily  roaded 
watersheds.    This  erosion  is  devastating  our  already  imperiled  native  fisheries,  including 
salmon  and  steelhead  runs,  and  native  bull  trout  and  cutthroat  trout.   Habitat  for  sensitive 
wildlife  species  including  grizzly  bears,  lynx,  fisher,  goshawks,  and  others  is  also  being 
decimated  under  the  rider.   Huge  clearcuts  extending  over  hundreds  of  acres  are 
fragmenting  the  last  habitats  for  these  species.   In  sum,  the  salvage  logging  rider  is  creating 
an  endangered  species  "train  wreck"  of  massive  proportions. 

Violations  of  Forest  Plan  standards  and  guidelines  and  environmental  laws  such  as  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  are  commonplace  under  the  salvage  logging  rider. 
Unfortunately,  citizens  have  become  powerless  to  challenge  these  violations  because 
administrative  appeals  have  been  prohibited,  and  all  salvage  logging  operations  have  been 
deemed  to  satisfy  environmental  laws.    This  is  an  assault  on  the  basic  principles  of  our 
democracy. 

The  fiscal  implications  of  this  salvage  logging  policy  are  also  staggering.   Nearly  all  of  these 
salvage  sales  are  conducted  at  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayer,  adding  millions  to  the  federal 
budget  deficit.  Many  of  the  salvage  sales  are  being  offered  by  the  Forest  Service  but  not 
even  bid  on,  while  timber  companies  are  at  the  same  time  claiming  to  be  suffering  from  a 
timber  supply  shortage. 

The  Boise  River  Fire  Salvage  Sale  is  a  prime  example.    The  Boise  National  Forest 
originally  projected  this  sale,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  Rockies,  would 
generate  about  $65  million  in  revenues.    But  after  several  units  of  the  sale  received  no 
bids,  the  prices  were  dropped  and  the  FS  later  estimated  that  it  would  only  make  $32 
million.   An  independent  analysis  performed  by  Bob  Wolff,  a  former  Congressional 
Research  Service  staffer,  using  Forest  Service  figures,  showed  that  the  sale  will  actually  cost 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $30  million. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report  in  late  1995  which  showed  that,  on  the  ten 
National  Forests  of  Idaho  alone,  timber  program  losses  from  1992  through  1994  totalled  $95 
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million.    And  in  Montana,  losses  on  just  four  National  Forests  totalled  $54  million  in  that 
same  period. 

2.  Roadless  Area  Developments  Are  Most  Costly,  Most  Damaging 

Remaining  roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  are  of  critical  importance  ecologically, 
providing  important  buffers  for  water  quality  and  the  last  secure  blocks  of  intact  habitat  for 
wildlife.   They  are  also  generally  remote,  and  often  quite  steep  with  sensitive  soils,  making 
any  road  construction  or  logging  in  these  areas  extremely  expensive.   Conversely,  timber 
values  tend  to  be  lower  in  roadless  areas  because  they  are  usually  higher  elevations  and 
poor  growing  sites  with  less  commercially  desirable  tree  species.   Any  development  within 
roadless  areas  will  be  conducted  only  at  a  great  loss  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  with  a 
corresponding  cost  to  the  health  of  our  environment.   We  request  that  the  committee 
adopt  specific  report  language  to  prohibit  funds  being  spent  on  timber  harvest,  road 
construction  or  other  developments  within  roadless  areas. 

3.  Road  Maintenance,  Restoration  And  Monitoring  Are  Underfunded 

Funding  for  road  maintenance  is  insufficient  to  control  sedimentation,  threatening 
fisheries  throughout  the  region.    Road  removal  is  less  expensive  in  the  long  term  than 
road  maintenance,  but  it  is  rarely  considered  an  option.   Restoration  projects  are  typically 
only  proposed  in  conjunction  with  new  road  construction  and  timber  sales.    Funding  for 
water  quality  monitoring  and  restoration  should  be  increased  as  part  of  a  massive 
watershed  recovery  effort. 

With  only  a  modest  level  of  investment,  we  can  begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of  restoring 
the  health  and  productivity  of  our  National  Forests  in  the  Northern  Rockies.    A  region- 
wide  inventory  is  needed  to  ascertain  the  need  and  potential  for  site  specific  recovery 
plans.   Using  an  average  regional  figure  for  the  cost  of  road  obliteration  (about  $3,500  per 
mile),  we  could  restore  approximately  10,000  miles  of  logging  roads  for  a  cost  of  about  $35 
million.   Thousands  of  new  jobs  would  be  created  in  the  process. 

4.  Specific  Requests  For  the  Forest  Service  Budget: 

*  an  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  salvage  logging  rider 

*  eliminate  all  funding  for  new  road  construction  nationwide 

*  place  an  immediate  moratorium  on  roadless  area  entry  and  development 

*  eliminate  all  funding  for  "below  cost"  timber  sales,  where  costs  exceed  revenues 

*  increase  funding  for  watershed  restoration,  monitoring  and  scientific  research 

*  increase  funding  for  threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species  management 

B.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  BITTERROOT  GRIZZLY  BEAR 
RESTORATION  PROJECT 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  has  proposed  restoring  grizzly  bears  to  the 
central  Idaho  region,  and  is  currently  preparing  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
on  the  project.   We  support  the  project,  and  we  have  developed  an  alternative  that  would 
maintain  legal  protection  for  the  bear,  while  also  protecting  grizzly  habitat  and  creating 
new  jobs. 
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1.  Appropriate  Funds  for  the  Conservation  Biology  Alternative 

The  Conservation  Biology  Alternative,  developed  by  our  organization  and  others,  would 
retain  the  bear's  current  legal  status  as  an  endangered  species.   It  would  expand  the 
recovery  zone  beyond  that  proposed  by  the  FWS,  and  it  would  protect  roadless  areas,  the 
key  component  of  secure  grizzly  bear  habitat.   It  would  also  establish  a  biological  linkage 
corridor  to  allow  grizzly  populations  to  intermingle  with  others  in  the  region.    Any 
physical  translocations  of  bears  would  only  occur  after  review  by  a  scientific  committee 
determined  that  such  action  would  not  harm  another  grizzly  population. 

Importantly,  the  Conservation  Biology  Alternative  would  also  create  over  1500  new  jobs 
in  the  region,  by  calling  for  the  restoration  of  grizzly  bear  habitat.   Old  logging  roads  would 
be  obliterated,  and  secure  habitat  would  be  reestablished  by  local  workers.    This  alternative 
is  supported  by  a  broad  based  coalition  of  organizations  and  small  business  owners 
throughout  the  region. 

2.  Strike  Funding  For  the  ROOTS  Alternative 

As  part  of  the  EIS,  the  agency  will  consider  another  alternative  developed  by  a  coalition 
between  two  environmental  groups  and  the  timber  industry.    This  alternative,  referred  to 
as  the  ROOTS  Alternative  (for  "Resource  Organization  On  Timber  Supply"),  will 
introduce  bears  as  an  "experimental,  non-essential"  population.    This  would  weaken  the 
current  protection  grizzlies  receive.    This  plan  also  contains  no  measures  for  habitat 
protection,  and  leaves  important  roadless  habitat  areas  vulnerable  to  logging  and  road 
building  by  the  timber  industry,  at  massive  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  over  $137  million 
over  the  next  ten  years  alone.    This  plan  would  also  establish  a  "Gtizen  Management 
Committee"  to  oversee  the  restoration  process  and  set  management  direction,  but  this 
committee  usurps  federal  authority  and  would  likely  be  dominated  by  anti-grizzly  bear 
sentiment. 

We  oppose  this  alternative,  it  is  simply  too  expensive  and  it  fails  to  ensure  that  grizzly 
bears  will  receive  the  legal  protection  and  habitat  protection  they  require  to  survive.   We 
urge  the  Committee  to  strike  all  funding  for  this  alternative  in  the  Bitterroot  Grizzly  Bear 
Restoration  EIS  process. 


Again,  we  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  comment. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Ned  Daly 

for  the  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESS 

AMOS  S.  ENO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  Mr.  Eno. 

Mr.  Eno.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  stress  three 
points  today.  First,  the  foundation,  through  its  leverage  grants,  has 
delivered  $3.37  to  on  the  ground  conservation  for  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated by  this  subcommittee.  Over  ten  years,  our  grant  pro- 
fram  has  multiplied  the  $45.7  million  you've  provided  us  into 
168.2  million  in  on  the  ground  conservation.  Here  is  a  chart. 

[Chart.] 

The  red  is  the  money  you  have  provided  us;  the  blue  is  the  pri- 
vate sector  match  that  we  have  raised  to  go  with  that  money. 

Second  point,  we're  in  the  business  of  creating  partnerships.  We 
create  bridges  between  the  business,  conservation,  government, 
and  local  communities.  Some  of  our  corporate  conservation  part- 
ners include  Good  Year,  Anheuser-Busch,  Exxon,  Dow,  Chevron, 
General  Motors,  Potlatch,  Champion,  Peabody,  U.S.  Rice  Founda- 
tion. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Georgia  Pacific,  one  of  our  partners.  They're 
working  on  two  endangered  species  programs,  the  connard  blue 
butterfly  in  Michigan,  the  Atlantic  salmon  in  Maine,  with  us. 

Third  point,  Federal  seed  money  is  essential  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment as  a  participatory  player  with  the  private  sector  to  foster  pro- 
active, voluntary,  cooperative  approaches  rather  than  a  traditional, 
big  government,  regulatory  command-and-control  approach. 

The  foundation  does  not  engage  in  advocacy,  lobbying,  or  litiga- 
tion. Our  grants  programs  do  not  support  any  of  those  activities. 
Instead,  our  grants  are  actually  designed  to  draw  money  away  from 
advocacy  and  litigation  toward  voluntary,  cooperative,  on-the- 
ground  conservation. 

We  show  agencies  how  to  achieve  conservation  through  non-regu- 
latory techniques  and  how  to  partner  with  the  private  sector.  We 
work  with  private  and  public  groups  to  promote  cooperation  rather 
than  confrontation  on  environmental  issues. 

We've  a  proven  track  record  of  stretching  Federal  funds,  creating 
market-driven  solutions  to  engage  the  private  sector  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  result  is  a  reduced  need  for  big  government  inter- 
vention preventing  litigation  and  contentious  positions  on  the  envi- 
ronment. 

All  the  funds  from  this  subcommittee  appropriated  for  the  foun- 
dation go  directly  to  support  partnerships  for  conservation.  All  our 
operating  monies  are  totally  privately  raised.  None  of  your  funds 
go  to  pay  our  salaries,  overhead,  or  day-to-day  operations. 

The  appropriated  funds  support  a  competitive  grants  program. 
Congress  stipulated  that  we  leverage  Federal  dollars  on  a  one-to- 
one  matching  basis.  On  our  own  initiative,  we  have  set  an  internal 
policy  of  at  least  two-to-one  match  which  we've  achieved  for  over 
four  years  running. 
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Terminating  funds  for  the  foundation  would  have  a  grave  impact 
on  creating  these  public  and  private  partnerships  and  involving  the 
private  sector  in  the  environmental  issues;  for  example,  bringing 
Exxon  in  to  set  up  a  multi-million  dollar  save  the  tiger  program. 
And  I  think  it  would  also  undermine  the  leadership  and  investment 
that  this  subcommittee  has  made  in  reducing  environmental  con- 
flict. 

Your  seed  money  has  attracted  $105  million  of  non-Federal 
money  to  match  your  money.  And  I'm  not  aware  of  any  other  pro- 
gram with  that  track  record.  If  you  compare  the  action  and  what 
everybody  refers  to  as  a  train  wreck  on  spotted  owls  with  our  neo- 
tropical bird  program,  you'll  see  how  we  work.  We've  acted  to  an- 
ticipate the  problems  of  the  350  species  of  declining  neo-tropical 
birds.  We've  looked  over  the  horizon,  and  we've  created  a  partner- 
ship that  now  includes  16  Federal  agencies,  not  just  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  but  all  the  Federal  land  management  agencies, 
Forest  Service,  BLM,  Department  of  Defense,  AID,  all  50  States, 
all  Canadian  provinces,  35  conservation  organizations,  and  14  for- 
est products  industry  corporations.  We've  got  a  successful  program 
up  and  running  that  is  achieving  a  fairly  astounding  success. 

As  demonstrated  by  Partners  in  Flight,  we  create  voluntary  part- 
nerships that  diffuse  tension,  break  through  vested  interests,  and 
solve  rather  than  inflame  issues.  And  most  of  our  partnerships  are 
local.  Our  grants  empower  local  communities  to  implement  their 
own  strategies,  whether  it's  forming  consensus  on  public  lands  with 
ranchers  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  creating  partnerships  with 
timber  producers  and  bird  watchers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
Southeast,  or  intervening  to  provide  special  management  grants  for 
the  burrowing  owl  or  pygmy  owl  in  Texas  which  precluded  listing 
of  those  two  species. 

Last  year  we  sustained  a  50  percent  cut  from  your  subcommittee. 
Your  support  for  our  program  is  critical.  Without  it,  non-Federal 
funds  will  not  be  attracted  for  future  partnerships.  We've  learned 
that  the  Federal  seed  funds  are  essential  for  bringing  in  private 
sector 


Mr.  Regula.  Could  you  live  with  the  50  percent 

Mr.  Eno.  Can  we  live?  Well,  we're  still  up  and  running,  and 
we've  gotten  some  support  from  other  committees,  so  actually  our 
grants  program 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  our  allocation  was  $1.7  billion  under  the 
President's  request,  and  then  you  have  to  keep  the  parks  open,  and 
the  Smithsonian,  and  all  these  facilities;  it  becomes  difficult.  But 
we'll  take  it  under  consideration.  We  don't  know  at  this  point  what 
we'll  have  this  year. 

Mr.  Eno.  I  know.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Eno  follows:] 
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I  am  Amos  Eno,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation 

I  would  like  to  stress  3  points  today. 

First,  the  Foundation,  through  its  leveraging  grants  program,  has  delivered  $3  37 
to  on  the  ground  conservation  for  every  dollar  appropriated  by  this  Subcommittee 
Over  10  years,  our  grant  program  has  multiplied  $45.7  million  in  appropriated  federal 
funds  to  $168.2  million  in  on  the  ground  cooperative  conservation. 

Second,  we  are  in  the  business  of  creating  partnerships.  We  create  bridges 
between  the  business,  conservation,  government,  and  local  communities.  Some  of  our 
corporate  conservation  partners  include  Anheuser-Busch.  Exxon,  Dow,  Chevron, 
General  Motors,  Potlatch,  Champion  International,  Peabody,  USA  Rice  Federation,  etc 

Third,  federal  seed  money  is  essential  to  keep  the  government  as  a  participatory 
player  with  the  private  sector  to  foster  proactive,  voluntary,  cooperative  approaches 
rather  than  "big  government"  command  and  control. 

The  Foundation  does  riot  engage  in  advocacy,  lobbying  or  litigation.  Our  grants 
program  does  not  support  these  activities.  Instead  our  grants  are  designed  to  draw 
money  and  effort  away  from  advocacy  and  litigation  and  toward  voluntary,  cooperative 
on  the  ground  conservation.  We  show  agencies  how  to  achieve  conservation  through 
non-regulatory  techniques  by  partnering  with  the  private  sector. 
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We  work  with  private  and  public  groups  to  promote  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  on  environmental  problems.  We  have  a  proven  track  record  of  stretching 
federal  funds  and  creating  market  driven  solutions  that  engage  the  private  sector  and 
local  governments  in  resource  management.  The  result  is  reducing  the  need  for  big 
government  intervention,  and  preventing  litigation,  contentious  and  confrontational 
positions  on  the  environment. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  we  stretch  federal  dollars  while  forging  cooperative  solutions. 

All  the  funds  this  Subcommittee  appropriates  for  the  Foundation  go  directly  to 
support  cooperative  partnerships  implementing  conservation.  Our  operating  funds  are 
privately  raised  -  this  Subcommittee's  resources  do  riot  pay  for  any  aspect  of  our 
salaries  overhead  or  day  to  day  operations. 

Appropriated  funds  support  a  competitive  grants  program.  Congress  has 
stipulated  that  we  should  leverage  federal  funds  by  requiring  a  1  to  1  match.  In  fact,  we 
have  adopted  an  internal  policy  generally  requiring  at  least  a  2  to  1  match  from 
nonfederal  sources 

Terminating  funding  for  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  would  have  a 
grave  impact  on  public/private  partnerships,  market  driven  solutions  for  problems  and 
private  sector  leadership  on  environmental  issues.  Such  action  would  undermine  this 
Subcommittee's  leadership  in  reducing  environmental  conflict.  Your  federal  seed 
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money  has  attracted  over  $105  million  into  conservation  from  nonfederal  sources.   I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  program  that  has  delivered  this  kind  of  leverage  to  conservation 

Compare  the  action  on  the  spotted  owl  to  what  the  Foundation  has  done  for 
neotropical  migratory  birds.  You  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  trainwreck  the  spotted  owl 
caused  for  the  timber  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy    Anticipating  similar  problems 
with  our  nation's  350  species  of  migratory  birds,  (many  of  which  are  in  decline)  the 
Foundation  has  looked  "over  the  horizon,"  and  acted  to  prevent  similar  problems.  We 
have  fostered  a  partnership  between  16  federal  agencies  -  not  just  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  but  all  the  federal  agencies  with  land  management  responsibilities  (Forest 
Service,  BLM,  Dep.  of  Defense,  Agency  for  International  Development  etc.),  all  50 
states,  all  Canadian  Provinces,  35  NGO's,  and  14  of  the  largest  forest  products 
companies  to  provide  anticipatory  management  for  species  before  they  become 
threatened  or  endangered  species  problems 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  create  voluntary,  cooperative  partnerships  that 
defuse  tension,  break  through  vested  interests  and  solve  rather  than  enflame  difficult 
issues.  Most  partnerships  are  local.  We  invest  in  private  sector  solutions  and  empower 
local  communities  to  implement  their  own  strategies.  We  create  bridges,  where 
bridgeheads  do  not  exist.  Whether  it's  forming  a  consensus  between  public  lands 
grazing  ranchers  and  endangered  species  proponents  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
creating  partnerships  between  timber  producers,  and  bird  watchers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Carolinas,  or  intervening  to  provide  "special  management"  for  the 
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Burrowing  Owl  in  California  or  Pygmy  Owl  in  Texas  rather  than  watching  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  add  it  to  the  Endangered  Species  List  -  those  solutions  simply  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  our  role  as  a  catalyst. 

Last  year  the  Foundation  sustained  a  50%  cut  in  this  Subcommittee.  This 
Subcommittee's  support  for  the  Foundation  is  critical.  Without  those  federal  funds  -  the 
nonfederal  funds  will  not  be  contributed  for  cooperative  programs  that  link  broad 
spectrums  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  ten  years,  we  have  learned  that  federal 
seed  funds  are  essential  for  drawing  in  private  sector  partners.  Without  federal  seed 
money,  those  nonfederal  resources  will  dry  up. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  fund  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  at  $6  million 
in  the  Fish  and  Wiidlife  Service  account  as  I  expect  will  be  provided  in  the 
Administration  Budget  Justification.  Keep  in  mind  that  for  every  dollar  of  federal  seed 
money,  we  will  deliver  over  $2  of  non  federal  match.   By  providing  this  modest  seed 
money  today,  you  can  draw  in  private  sector  resources  and  help  lead  the  way  to  prevent 
the  need  for  big  government  intervention  and  far  more  expensive  problems  in  the  future. 

Thank  you.   I  am  happy  to  answer  questions. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 
FELICE  PACE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  KLAMATH  FOREST  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Klamath  Forest  Alliance. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  thought  since  you  visited  out  there,  you  would  get 
the  pronunciation,  Klamath. 

Mr.  Regula.  Klamath. 

Mr.  Pace.  Okay,  Mr.  Regula,  I  was  here  last  year,  and  you  told 
me  you  were  coming  to  my  county.  When  you  went  out,  I  asked  to 
go  on  the  tour,  and  the  timber  industry  refused  that.  I  was  very 
disappointed  in  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  really  wasn't — it  was  a  combination  of  the 
industry  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Pace.  But  not  the  environmental  community. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Pace.  That's  true.  Well,  I  just  want  you  to  know,  after  I  tes- 
tified here,  and  you  said  you  were  coming  out,  I  requested  to  go  on 
that. 

Klamath  Forest  Alliance  is  a  core  membership  that  all  lives  in 
northern  California,  over  300  people  up  in  the  forest.  We  live  and 
work  up  there.  I've  lived  up  there  for  20  years.  We've  got  activists 
and  members  that  are  loggers  and  former  loggers,  white  water 
river  guides,  ranchers,  carpenters,  foresters,  teachers.  You  name  it; 
we've  got  them.  We're  a  cross-section  of  the  community  up  there. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  want  to  address  this  salvage  logging  rider, 
what  we  call  the  clear-cut  logging  rider  which  you,  my  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Dix,  and  others  supported,  and  you've  called 
for  that  again  this  year  along  with  Mr.  Herger.  And  it's  a  big  mis- 
take. We  can  demonstrate  that  on  the  ground  if  you'll  come  back 
out  and  go  out  with  everybody.  You  saw  some  areas,  and  there's 
some  areas  where  there's  considerable  dieoff.  But  we've  had  aggres- 
sive salvage  with  a  loss  for  many  years,  and  we've  supported  it  in 
many  cases  and  opposed  it  in  a  few.  As  a  result,  even  the  Forest 
Service's  own  data  on  the  Klamath  says  there's  less  than  1  percent 
mortality  on  most  areas.  Now  there  are  some  areas  where  there  are 
problems,  but  we  don't  need  this  law  in  order  to  address  them. 

The  justification  is  based  on  three  myths  that  I  just  want  to  sum- 
marize, and  they're  in  the  testimony.  I  hope  you'll  take  a  look  at 
them.  One  is  that — the  large  number  of  trees  dying,  and  I  already 
addressed  that. 

The  second  is  that  salvage  logging  will  reduce  the  risk  of  cata- 
strophic fire.  Actually,  our  experience  on  the  ground  is  that  it  actu- 
ally increases  the  risk.  That's  because  it  doesn't  pay  for  the  slash 
treatment.  I  can  tell  you,  the  Hog  Fire  in  1977,  the  Glasgow  fires 
in  1987,  Speciman  Fire  in  1994,  two  of  our  members  lost  homes  in 
two  of  those  different  fires.  They  all  blew  up  in  logging  slashing 
and  became  catastrophic.  I  can  show  you  this  on  the  ground,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  anybody  that's  here,  for  that  matter, 
if  they  really  want  to  see  what's  going  on  on  the  ground.  So,  sal- 
vage logging  under  this  rider  is  actually  increasing  the  risk. 

The  third  is  that  the  salvage 
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Mr.  Regula.  Because  of  the  slash- 


Mr.  PACE.  Because  of  the  slash  buildup  and  the  lack  of  money 
to  deal  with  it.  We  can  solve  that  by  putting  the  requirements  into 
the  timber  sale  contract  instead  of  having  the  Forest  Service 

Mr.  Regula.  Instead  of  having  the  Forest  Service  dispose  of  it? 

Mr.  Pace.  The  brush  disposal  funds.  Every  year  they  take  40 
percent  for  administration,  and  the  money  is  just  not  there.  By  the 
way,  the  timber  industry  is  interested  in  that  proposal,  our  local 
timber  industry. 

The  third  is  that  it  will  help  rural  communities.  And  the  facts 
just  aren't  there.  Senator  Leahy  released  some  of  these  recently, 
and  I  attached  them  to  my  testimony.  But  during — before  the  tim- 
ber rider  we  were  creating  jobs,  lowering  the  unemployment,  lower- 
ing even  the  poverty  rates  in  northern  California  under  the  North- 
west Economic  Adjustment  Initiative.  Since  then,  since  we  put  the 
rider  into  effect,  3,000  timber  jobs  have  been  lost  in  California. 
That's  data  from  the  local  area,  and  I  have  the  local  unemployment 
data  for  the  northern  counties  in  California,  five  or  six  of  them,  the 
whole  northern  tier.  It  is  in  my  testimony.  Also,  the  poverty  data 
from  the  school  data  that  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  poverty 
is  actually — in  1988  it  was  ten  times  the  rate  for  California,  the 
rate  of  increase.  In  1994,  it  was  lower  than  the  rate  in  California, 
and  actually  decreased  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 

One  of  the  worst  things  is  that  we  were  starting  to  find  common 
ground  in  these  partnership  groups,  and  this  has  created  rifts  and 
problems  with  that.  We've  got  to  get  back  to  the  rural  law.  We've 
got  to  get  back  to  working  together.  Salvage  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  Mandating  laws  and  changing  laws  through  this  process  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  And  I  hope  you'll  read  the  testimony  and  carefully 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  will  because  I  was  there  and  I'd  be  interested 
in  your  point  of  view  on  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  I  wish  we  had  more  time,  but 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pace  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Felice  Pace,  Klamath  Forest  Alliance 

Klamath  Forest  Alliance  has  a  core  membership  of  over  thirty  forest  activists  as  well  as  over  300  other 
members  not  directly  involved  in  forest  activism.  Most  members  and  all  activists  live  in  Northern 
California  in  or  near  public  forests.  Among  our  members  and  activists  are  loggers  and  former  loggers, 
Whitewater  river  guides  and  lodge  owners,  farmers,  ranchers,  carpenters,  foresters,  biologists,  teachers, 
small  business  persons,  and  several  who  work  for  the  Forest  Service.  What  these  members  share  is  a  love 
for  the  Klamath  Mountains  of  SW  Oregon  and  NW  California  and  a  conviction  that  these  forests  are  not 
being  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  sustain  either  the  forest  ecosystem  or  the  human  communities  of  our 
bi- stale  region.  The  testimony  I  give  today  is  not  only  my  own  but  also  a  distillation  of  the  knowledge  of 
these  activists  and  members  based  on  their  long  connection  to  the  Klamath  Mountains  where  60%  of  the 
land  is  national  forest 

Last  year  this  Committee  included  in  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  a  provision  mandating  clearcut  and 
salvage  logging  on  Northern  California  Forests  and  across  the  country.  The  provision  denied  citizens  the 
ability  to  obtain  administrative  review  of  agency  decisions  and  suspended  most  of  the  laws  previous 
congresses  passed  to  assure  good  stewardship  of  our  nation's  public  forests.  The  Clearcut  Rider  was 
supported  by  my  Congressman,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Dix  and  by  this  committee's  chairman,  Mr.  Regula.  Both 
Mr.  Herger  and  Mr.  Regula  have  called  for  a  continuation  of  the  clearcut  rider  in  the  FY  1997 
Appropriations  Bill.  This  call  for  continued  logging  without  laws  is  based  on  faulty  assumptions  and  is 
not  supported  by  good  scientific  information  or  by  actual  experience  in  our  forests.  As  we  can 
demonstrate  on  the  ground  in  Northern  California,  the  clearcut  logging  rider  is  actually  Increasing  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  fire  loss  in  our  national  forests.  Furthermore,  the  rider  is  destroying  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  my  community,  in  the  Northwest  and  across  the  country  toward  an  end  to  the  timber  wars 
and  toward  forging  a  broad,  new  consensus  on  management  of  the  public' s  forests. 

The  justification  for  the  Clearcut  Logging  Rider  is  based  on  three  myths:  1.  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
trees  dead  or  dying  on  our  national  forests,  2.  that  salvage  logging  will  reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  fire, 
and  3.  that  mandated  salvage  and  green  logging  will  help  forest  communities  impacted  by  recent 
reductions  in  timber  cutting.  Let  us  examine  these  myths  against  the  reality  of  our  members  experiences 
of  public  forest  salvage  logging  and  fire  over  more  than  two  decades. 

The  fust  myth  is  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  trees  dead  or  dying  on  our  national  forests.  This  is 
disproved  by  the  Forest  Service's  own  data.  RPA  and  other  statistics  indicate  that  there  are  fewer  dead 
trees  on  public  forests  today  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history.  One  of  the  people  claiming  massive 
amounts  of  dead  timber  is  my  congressman,  Walry  Herger.  At  best  this  is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  On  the  Klamath  National  Forest,  for  example,  the  Forest  Service  conducts  yearly  aerial 
surveys  of  mortality.  The  most  recent  199S  survey  found  less  than  1%  of  the  trees  dead  or  dying  on  most 
of  the  forest  land  base.  There  are  relatively  small  areas  of  higher  tree  mortality  but  these  are  the  exception 
not  the  rule.  The  lack  of  dead  trees  is  the  result  of  decades  of  salvage  logging  conducted  with  appeal 
rights  and  laws  in  place.  Almost  all  of  these  sales  were  supported  by  my  organization  and  other 
environmental  groups  and  were  not  appealed  or  taken  to  court. 

The  second  myth  is  that  salvage  logging  will  reduce  the  risk  to  habitat,  property  and  human  life  resulting 
from  catastrophic  wildfire.  The  members  of  Klamath  Forest  Alliance  have  lived  through  large  forest  fires 
iu  1977, 1987  and  1994.  Our  experience  is  that  under  extreme  weather  conditions  fires  tend  to  bum  at 
higher  intensity  in  areas  that  have  been  logged  as  compared  to  areas  that  are  roadless  and  untagged. 
Furthermore,  the  slash  left  behind  by  logging,  especially  helicopter  and  salvage  logging,  has  been  the  #  1 
factor  creating  the  high  intensity  fires  which  have  destroyed  habitat,  threatened  communities,  human  life 
and  property,  including  destroying  two  homes  of  our  members.  The  specifics  are  instructive:  The  Hog 
Fire  of  1977  "blew  up"  into  a  firestorm  in  logging  slash.  Subsequent  salvage  sold  for  as  little  as  $1. SO  per 
MilHF.  a  huge  subsidy  to  the  timber  industry.  This  salvage  included  about  50%  green  healthy  trees  and 
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left  behind  massive  amounts  of  slash  and  miles  of  tree  plantations  highly  susceptible  to  fire  loss.  In  1987 
the  Glasgow  and  Yellow  fires  rebumed  and  extended  the  Hog  Fire  area.  Logging  slash  was  the  major 
factor  creating  the  catastrophic  intensity  of  both  these  Ores  which  resulted  in  vastly  increased 
sedimentation  in  the  Salmon  River.  The  sediment  from  the  fire  and  the  salvage  operations  increased  the 
risks  to  salmon  and  steelhead  fisheries,  found  by  the  American  Fisheries  Society  to  be  at  high  risk  of 
extinction  in  this  key  watershed.  In  1987  fires  also  burned  in  roadless  areas  but  not  catastrophicaDy.  In  the 
Grider  Creek  Roadless  Area  of  the  KNF,  where  we  won  a  lawsuit  blocking  logging,  a  recent  scientific 
study  indicates  that  70-90%  of  the  trees  marked  for  salvage  logging  are  still  alive  today  eight  years  after 
the  fire.  A  summary  of  study  results  is  attached  to  this  testimony. 

The  third  false  assumption  is  that  the  clearcut  logging  rider  is  needed  to  provide  relief  to  communities 
hard  hit  by  reductions  in  national  forest  timber  cutting.  On  February  12th  Senator  Leahy  released  data  on 
jobs  from  state  departments  of  labor  (attached).  These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  Administration's 
Northwest  Economic  Adjustment  Initiative  and  Northwest  Forest  Plan  created  timber  industry  jobs 
between  January  1993  and  December  1995  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  contrast  between 
July  1995  when  the  Clearcut  Rider  was  passed  and  December  1995  timber  industry  jobs  were  lost  in  all 
four  states.  Under  the  Rider,  3,000  timber  industry  jobs  have  been  lost  in  California  alone.  Congressmen 
Herger,  Doolittle  and  Riggs  have  claimed  the  clearcut  rider  will  help  communities  in  Northern  California. 
In  reality  the  Rider  is  actually  hurting  communities  where  our  members  live  and  work.  That's  because  it 
has  forced  the  Forest  Service  to  delay  green  timber  sales  in  order  to  expedite  questionable  salvage  sales. 
On  the  Modoc,  Shasta,  Trinity  and  Klamath  National  Forests  6  of  these  salvage  sales  totaling  about  7 
million  board  feet  were  recently  advertised  but  received  no  bidders.  Region  wide,  over  213  MMBF  of 
salvage  sales  have  received  no  bids  during  the  rider.  Under  President  Clinton's  NW  Forest  Plan 
unemployment  in  rural  Northern  California  has  been  going  down.  More  importantly,  the  amount  by  which 
rural  Northern  California  unemployment  rates  exceed  the  rate  for  California  as  a  whole  has  been 
shrinking.  A  graph  demonstrating  this  information  is  attached.  Finally  and  most  importantly,  the  poverty 
rate  in  rural  Northern  California  counties,  which  in  1988  was  growing  at  a  rate  approaching  10  times  the 
rate  for  California  as  a  whole,  decreased  slightly  in  1994  for  only  the  second  time  in  a  decade,  while 
California's  rate  of  poverty  continued  to  increase.  A  graph  of  the  data  which  covers  DelNorte,  Siskiyou, 
Humboldt,  Modoc,  Shasta  and  Trinity  Counties  is  attached. 


Finally,  since  passage  of  the  clearcut  logging  rider  log  prices  in  Northern  California  have  fallen  by  about 
50%  on  average.  This  means  private  timberland  owners,  loggers  and  private  land  foresters  are  watching 
their  incomes  fall  precipitously.  These  are  the  very  people  who,  unlike  many  of  the  big  corporations  that 
purchase  most  of  the  federal  timber,  reinvest  profits  back  into  rural  Northern  California  communities.  The 
glut  of  cheap  federal  timber  on  the  market  caused  by  the  clearcut  logging  rider,  is  hurting  private 
timberland  owners  more  than  anyone  except  fishermen. 

The  impact  of  the  clearcut  rider  is  also  having  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  The 
clock  has  been  turned  back  in  these  agencies.  Those  who  believe  that  watershed  protection,  the  premier 
purpose  for  which  the  national  forests  were  created,  should  be  sacrificed  to  get  out  the  cut  are  again  in  the 
ascendancy.  The  agencies  have  lost  the  balance  that  before  the  clearcut  rider  was  becoming  more  evident 
As  a  result  the  two-thirds  of  westerners  who  get  their  drinking  water  from  federal  watersheds  are  again 
watching  those  watersheds  degraded  by  irresponsible  logging  and  road  building.  This  has  been  seen  in  a 
dramatic  way  during  recent  floods  in  Oregon,  where  over  80%  of  landslides  which  gave  way  during  the 
flood  were  directly  related  to  clearcuts  and  logging  roads.  Damaged  watersheds  take  decades  to  recover. 
Meanwhile  fishing  and  recreation  industries  suffer  and  taxpayers  must  finance  road  repairs. 

Salvage  logging  has  been  promoted  as  Forest  Health.  However,  it  is  clear  from  a  study  of  independent 
forest  science  not  controlled  by  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Timber  Industry  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that 
salvage  logging  is  not  a  forest  health  treatment  In  each  and  every  case  that  has  been  studied,  areas  that 
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arc  not  salvaged  recover  more  quickly  and  completely  compared  to  areas  that  have  been  salvaged.  We  can 
show  this  to  the  committee  on  the  ground  in  Northern  California  and  would  be  happy  to  do  this  at  any 
time.  The  Forest  Service,  Timber  Industry  and  certain  members  of  Congress  have  promoted  a  concept  of 
Forest  Health  to  the  majority  in  Congress  and  the  American  People  which  confuses  forest  health  with 
"tree  vigor".  Since  younger  trees  can  be  described  as  growing  more  vigorously,  this  view  translates  into  a 
mandate  to  cut  Ancient  and  mature  forests.  Scientifically .  however,  tree  vigor  is  not  a  measure  of  forest 
health.  The  scientific  concept  of  forest  health  is  an  ecosystem  concept.  Forest  scientists  sec  healthy  forest 
vegetation,  a  mix  of  old  and  young,  dead,  dying  and  living  trees,  brush,  grass  and  fortes,  as  an  expression 
of  the  health  of  the  air,  water  and  soil.  In  particular,  forest  ecosystem  health  is  the  processes  by  which 
these  elements  arc  expressed  as  a  forest  that  has  integrity  and  resilience.  Silviculture  has  a  role  to  play  in 
the  scientific  concept  of  Forest  Health  but  that  role  is  not  salvage.  Salvage  is  an  economic  activity  which 
my  organization  has  and  will  support  when  it  is  conducted  with  restraint  and  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
significantly  compromise  other  forest  ecosystem  values.  However,  we  again  point  out  that  falsely 
promoting  salvage  as  forest  health  is  keeping  the  agencies  from  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  address 
the  real  forest  health  crisis,  a  crisis  of  ecosystems  that  have  been  degraded  by  inappropriate  logging, 
grazing,  road  building  and  fire  suppression  to  the  point  at  which  today  the  integrity  of  forest  ecosystems, 
the  basis  tor  the  many  benefits  they  provide  to  humans,  is  threatened.  This  is  the  true  forest  health  crisis 
and  it  is  not  a  situation  which  can  be  solved  by  an  emergency  program  or  by  mandated  clearcutting 
without  laws.  The  real  forest  health  crisis  can  only  be  reversed  by  years  of  work  by  public  servants  who 
are  dedicated  to  faithfully  implementing  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  through  the 
legislative  authorization  process  in  partnership  with  state  and  local  governments  and  all  those  with  an 
interest  in  our  public  forests. 

In  recent  years  all  interest  groups  in  Northern  California  have  joined  together  in  partnership  efforts  to  seek 
common  ground  on  public  forest  management  projects  and  issues.  I  represent  my  organization  on  one 
such  group  •  the  Siskiyou  Forest  Management  Roundtable  -  which  includes  timber  industry  and  local 
government  representatives  as  well  as  other  environmentalists.  I  am  also  familiar  with  other  partnership 
efforts  including  the  Quincy  Library  Group.  Based  on  my  experience,  I  can  tell  you  unequivocally  that  the 
clearcut  logging  rider  has  damaged  these  efforts  and  threatens  to  destroy  them.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  these  efforts  have  given  people  in  Northern  California  hope  that  there  can  be 
an  end  to  the  timber  wars  that  have  divided  our  communities.  By  supporting  the  rider  this  Committee  has 
damaged  the  hope  of  Northern  California  citizens  for  a  community-wide  consensus  on  public  forest 
management 

In  past  years,  my  testimony  has  dealt  with  programs  and  funding  levels.  I  consider  it  symptomatic  of  the 
problems  of  this  Congress  that  I  have  had  to  deal  in  this  testimony  primarily  with  an  area  that  should  not 
even  be  on  the  table.  Congress  should  not  be  suspending,  abolishing  or  changing  forest  laws  in  the 
appropriations  process.  That  can  only  lead  to  mischief  and  no  good. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  how.  from  the  standpoint  of  our  members  who  live  and  work  in  the 
forest,  this  Committee  and  Congress  can  help  improve  the  health  and  resilience  of  forest  ecosystems  and 
forest  communities: 

1.  Abolish  FS  "brush  disposal"  fund  and/or  require  that  wood  waste  or  slash  created  by  logging 
be  reduced  to  levels  specified  in  forest  plans  as  a  provision  of  aO  timber  sale  contracts. 

2.  Provide  funds  to  decommission  thousands  of  miles  of  logging  roads  that  are  not  needed,  are  not 
being  maintained  and  which  pose  a  significant  individual  and  cumulative  threat  to  water  quality,  salmon 
and  other  important  fisheries  and  other  beneficial  uses  of  water. 

3.  Provide  each  national  forest  with  the  funds  needed  to  maintain  all  forest  roads  to  specified 
levels  appropriate  to  their  use.  In  this  regard,  we  have  compared  road  maintenance  needs  on  the  Klamath 
and  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forests  and  found  that  maintenance  budgets  have  consistently  fallen  far  short 
of  needs  over  the  past  five  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Klamath,  FY  1995  funding  fell  short  of  need  by  about 
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watershed  damage  similar  to  what  we  recently  saw  during  floods  in  Oregon. 

4.  Integrate  Forest  Service  Tire  suppression  and  prevention  budgets  and  programs  so  that  fire 
crews  work  year-around.  building  fire  breaks,  burning  the  backlog  of  logging  slash  and  lighting 
prescribed  fires  to  reduce  risks  to  life,  property  and  forest  habitat  from  wildfire. 

5.  Instruct  the  FS  to  concentrate  fire  prevention  activities  in  the  residential  forest  interface  where 
the  greatest  risks  to  life  and  property  currently  exists. 

6.  Fully  fund  implementation  of  the  NW  Forest  Plan:  In  finding  the  Plan  legal.  Judge  Dwycr 
noted  that  success  in  legal  compliance  was  to  a  large  degree  dependent  on  implementation  of  specific 
programs  and  mitigation.  Examples  include  watershed  rehabilitation  to  reduce  risks  to  salmon  and 
stcclhcad  species  at  risk  of  extinction,  survey  and  manage  strategies  for  rare  and  endemic  plants  and 
animals  for  which  little  scientific  information  currently  exists,  and  monitoring  implementation  and 
impacts  to  inform  a  process  of  adaptive  management.  As  we  have  monitored  implementation  of  the  NW 
Forest  Plan,  our  members  and  staff  have  noted  many  shortcomings  in  these  and  other  discretionary 
aspects  of  Plan  implementation.  While  it  is  not  the  only  reason  for  shortcomings,  the  failure  of  Congress 
lo  fully  fund  implementation  of  the  Plan  is  a  major  impediment  to  adequate  implementation.  Continued 
failure  to  provide  the  needed  funding ,  particularly  for  watershed  rehabilitation,  could  significantly  reduce 
the  Plans  ability  to  comply  with  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  other  applicable  legislation. 

We  want  to  reiterate  for  emphasis:  Many  times,  the  Congress  has  expressed  concern  for  the  loss  of  life, 
property,  resource  and  habitat  benefits  that  occur  when  wildfires,  natural  events  in  western  forests, 
become  catastrophic  fire  storms.  Yet  there  is  a  single  simple  action  which,  based  on  our  experience  for 
the  last  20  years  on  fires  which  have  burned  approximately  one-half  million  acres  in  Northern  California's 
national  forests,  can  make  a  big,  big  difference  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  wildfire.  That  one  action 
would  be  to  abolish  Forest  Service  authority  to  collect  brush  disposal  deposits  while  at  the  same  time 
instructing  the  Forest  Service  to  include  logging  slash  treatment,  adequate  to  meet  forest  plan  residual  fuel 
standards,  within  all  timber  sale  contracts.  This  would  not  accomplish  all  that  needs  lo  be  done  but  it 
would  go  a  long  way. 

Chairman  Regula,  along  with  my  congressman,  Mr.  Herger,  has  called  for  an  extension  of  the  clearcut 
logging  rider.  That  action  should  be  rejected  and  repudiated  by  this  committee.  The  evidence  is  clear  In 
addition  to  repolarizing  our  communities,  the  clearcut  logging  rider  has  and  will  continue  to  Increase  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  loss  of  life,  property  and  forest  resources  to  wildfire  because  it  wfll  further  increase 
the  massive  tonnage  of  logging  slash  which  is  already  present  in  our  public  forests.  In  addition,  continuing 
the  rider  will  hurt  local  economies  directly  by  driving  down  the  price  private  landowners  can  get  for  their 
limber  and  by  further  damaging  fishing  and  recreation  industries  which  are  dependent  on  clean  water. 
Continuing  tie  clearcut  salvage  rider  will  degrade  watersheds  on  which  the  majority  of  westerners  depend 
for  drinking  and  agricultural  water.  Finally,  a  continuation  of  the  rider  will  prevent  the  Forest  Service 
from  gelling  ou  with  the  inosl  pressing  activities  needed  ou  our  national  forests,  including  watershed 
rehabilitation,  dealing  with  the  risks  posed  by  thousands  of  miles  of  urmeeded,  poorly  designed  and 
inadequacy  maintained  logging  roads,  and  the  thinning  of  young,  green  foresls.  . 

By  using  images  of  firestorms  to  scare  the  American  People  and  hoodwink  the  Congress,  the  clearcut 
rider's  promoters  are  playing  a  dangerous  game  that  we  believe  will  backfire  whenthe  tnith  gets  through 
to  the  American  People.  If  the  rider  continues  the  abuses  will  grow  and  spread  and  with  the  abuse 
resistance  will  spread  like  a  wildfire  pushed  eastward  by  a  strong,  relentless  wind.  The  polls  are  clear  The 
American  People  overwhelmingly  want  their  foresls  protected.  They  overwhelmingly  want  citizens  to 
have  the  right  to  appeal  agency  decisions.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  People  do  not 
want  the  laws  governing  their  forests  suspended,  m  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  Klamath  Forest 
Alliance  who  live,  work  and  love  these  forests  and  on  behalf  of  all  Americans,  bom  and  unborn,  I  call  on 
the  Committee  to  forward  a  clean  appropriations  bill  to  the  full  Committee  and  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Salvage  the  integrity  of  this  Committee  and  the  104th  Congress,  cut  ihe  clearcut  salvage  rider! 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NPS 

WITNESS 

EDWARD  M.  NORTON,  JR,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY,  NA- 
TIONAL TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton. Go  ahead. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  this  morning  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Historic  Preservation  Program.  Coming  from  a  State  with,  I  think, 
eight  Presidents  and  looking  at  the  poster  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
behind  us,  I  know  that  you  think  that  historic  preservation — be- 
lieve firmly  that  historic  preservation  is  important  and  that  there 
is  a  very  important  Federal  role  in  our  national  historic  preserva- 
tion effort.  What  we  have  to  now  decide  to  do  is  how  to  allocate 
increasingly  limited  resources  in  order  to  preserve  our  national 
heritage. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  come  before  you  today  to  ask  for 
your  continued  support  for  the  Federal  Historic  Preservation  Pro- 
gram, and  specifically  for  $33  million  for  the  grants  and  aid  pro- 
gram, for  the  State  Historic  Preservation  offices,  the  historic  black 
colleges,  and  the  tribes;  $3  million  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation;  $90,000  for  the  United  States  Center  on  Inter- 
national Sites  and  Monuments,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
$3.5  million  for  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Let  me  focus  very  briefly  on  elements  of  that  Federal  Historic 
Preservation  Program:  the  Grants  and  Aid  Program,  the  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  National  Trust.  With  respect  to  the  first  two  of 
those,  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  States,  those  government  agen- 
cies really  perform  essential  services  in  the  Federal  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Program.  Without  the  work  of  those  agencies,  the  Federal 
Historic  Preservation  Program  as  we  know  it  simply  could  not  con- 
tinue. They  perform  very  essential  functions. 

The  State  Historic  Preservation  officers  are  an  example  of  a 
working  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  in  which  they  perform  essentially  mandates  and 
programs  on  the  local  level  that  are  very  important  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  role  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  offices  is 
going  to,  I  think,  increase  as  we  go  through  this  devolution  from 
the  Federal  to  the  State  government.  And  any  reduction  in  their 
funding  would  have  a  very,  very  serious  effect  on  the  entire  Federal 
historic  preservation  program. 

I  think  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Advisory  Council. 
They  sustained  a  cut  of  a  half  million  dollars  last  year.  We  would 
urge  that  that  amount  be  restored.  They  have  a  very  critical  role 
to  play.  They  have  new  regulations  that  they  are  going  to  be  imple- 
menting, and  we  think  that  that  is  really  a  very  modest  and  rea- 
sonable amount  of  money  for  the  Advisory  Council  to  continue  their 
functions. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Trust  request  stands  on  a  different 
footing.  We  are  firmly  committed  to  replacing  the  Federal  dollars 
that  we  have  received  from  the  historic  preservation  fund  by  the 
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end  of  Fiscal  Year  1998,  and  we  think  that  that  is  an  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable  proposal.  We  make  that  proposal  not  because 
we  believe  that  the  National  Trust  role  in  the  Federal  Historic 
Preservation  Program  is  any  less  important  or  is  unimportant.  We, 
as  you  well  know,  are  a  creature  of  Congress.  We  were  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1949,  and  we  were  given  a  very  specific  and,  indeed, 
expanded  role  by  Congress  in  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  in  1966.  And  we  believe  that  that  is  just  as  essential  as  the 
States  and  the  Advisory  Council. 

We  do  believe  that  because  we  are  a  nonprofit  organization  with 
a  membership  which  we  think  that  we  can  increase  and  other 
sources  of  funding,  that  we  can  replace  the  Federal  dollars  with 
private  dollars,  and  that  we  can  continue  what  we  are  doing  essen- 
tially unabated.  But  we  need  time  to  do  that.  We  have  requested 
$3.5  million  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  as  sort  of  a  second  and 
third  installment  on  this  plan,  and  that  is  a  very  real  number  to 
us.  If  we  do  not  receive  funding  at  that  level  over  the  next  two 
years 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  saying  that  at  the  fourth  year  you  would 
be  on  your  own? 

Mr.  Norton.  We'd  be  on  our  own.  We  would  be  on  our  own  at 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1998.  And  we  believe  that  we  can  do  that. 
We've  taken — we  received  a  50  percent  cut  last  year,  as  you  know, 
which  we  accept.  We  took  Draconian  steps  to  deal  with  that.  We 
eliminated  40  positions  in  the  organization,  but,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, what  we  have  embarked  upon  is  certainly  an  ambitious,  but 
doable  fundraising  effort  to  replace  those  Federal  dollars  with  pri- 
vate dollars.  We  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it.  If  we  are,  in 
effect,  forced  to  eat  our  seed  corn,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  investments  in  future  income  producing  activities. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  going  to  depend  a  lot  on  our  allocation. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  understand  that  and  we  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances that  you  face.  But,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  emphasize 
that  those  numbers  are  very  real  to  us,  and  without  them  we  will 
have  to  take  additional  measures  in  Fiscal  Year  1998  and  into  the 
years  of  the  next  decade  in  order  to  do  that. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  support,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  continue. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Norton  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  in  support  of  Fiscal  Year  1997 
funding  for  historic  preservation.  The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  appreciates  your 
past  support  for  historic  preservation,  and  the  working  relationship  we  have  had  with  the 
subcommittee.  The  National  Trust  seeks  level  funding  of  $3.5  million  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  providing  an 
increase  to  the  grants-in-aid  programs,  for  $33  million  in  FY97.  The  National  Trust  also 
supports  $3.0  million  in  funding  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  a  much- 
needed  increase  of  $500,000  over  its  FY96  appropriation,  in  order  to  implement  new  regulations 
pursuant  to  the  1 992  Amendments  to  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  We  also  request 
$2.0  million  for  the  National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology  in  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and 
$90,000  for  the  U  .S.  -  International  Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites. 

In  chartering  the  National  Trust  in  1949,  Congress  created  and  charged  a  private 
organization  with  leading  the  public/private  effort  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  heritage. 
Congress  believed  that  a  private  organization  would  best  fulfill  this  public  purpose,  and  that  there 
was  a  need  for  "the  many  local  organizations  to  be  coordinated  and  encouraged  on  a  national 
scale."  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  have 
expanded  and  diversified  Congress's  mandate  to  the  National  Trust.  The  National  Trust's  work 
is  enhanced  by  a  partnership  for  historic  preservation  consisting  of  federal,  state,  local,  and 
private  entities  working  together  to  save  our  national  heritage. 

The  National  Trust's  essential  functions  in  that  partnership  are  to  educate  and  mobilize 
the  private  sector  to  undertake  preservation  by  private  means,  to  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  individuals  and  organizations,  and  to  preserve  and  administer  privately  owned 
historic  resources.  The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  provides  technical, 
programmatic,  policy,  and  financial  support  to  the  thousands  of  local  preservation  commissions, 
local  governments,  and  citizen  preservation  organizations  across  the  country  that  are  the  heart  of 

The  mission  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  is  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  the 
diverse  character  and  meaning  of  our  American  cultural  heritage  and  to  preserve  and  revitalize 
the  hvabilitv  of  our  communities  hv  leading  the  nation  in  saving  America's  historic  environments 
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America's  preservation  movement.  Today,  the  National  Trust  has  over  265,000  members 
nationwide,  seven  regional  offices,  and  eighteen  historic  house  museums  which  receive  over 
650,000  visitors  annually.  We  produce  four  periodicals  and  other  publications  which  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  annually,  and  hold  national  and  regional  conferences  to 
educate  the  citizenry  about  how  to  use  the  tools  of  preservation  to  achieve  results  in  their  own 
communities.  Even'  day.  we  are  working  with  people  whose  goal  is  not  simply  to  honor  their 
past,  but  to  build  a  better  future. 

We  don't  know  of  any  other  recipient  of  federal  funding— including  the  federal  agencies— 
that  can  leverage  taxpayer  dollars  as  well  as  the  National  Trust.  Although  we  do  match  every 
dollar  we  receive  through  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  more  significantly,  we  leverage  those 
dollars  on  a  3:1  basis.  And  certain  National  Trust  programs  produce  a  much  greater  leverage 
rate.  Our  National  Main  Street  program,  which  helps  revive  neglected  and  abandoned  downtown 
commercial  districts  with  organization,  design,  economic  restructuring,  and  marketing  assistance, 
has  been  active  in  over  1,100  communities  in  40  states,  creating  23,000  new  businesses,  85,000 
new  jobs.  33.000  building  rehabilitation  projects,  and  $5.2  billion  in  new  investment  and  actual 
physical  improvements.  Even'  dollar  spent  by  a  local  Main  Street  organization  leverages  more 
than  $27  dollars  from  other  sources. 

The  National  Trust  provides  grant  and  loan  services  through  its  Inner  City  Ventures 
Fund.  National  Preservation  Loan  Fund,  and  Preservation  Services  Fund.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
National  Trust  provided  $1,792  million  in  financial  assistance  to  169  projects  in  46  states, 
attracting  investment  of  $23  million.  Every  National  Trust  loan  and  grant  dollar  leverages  $12 
from  other  sources.  Some  examples  from  this  and  previous  years  include:  a  $40,000  grant  and 
loan  to  Sunday  Creek  Association  for  the  first  phase  rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings  in 
Shawnee.  Ohio  to  be  used  for  low/moderate  income  apartments  and  businesses,  which  ultimately 
led  to  completion  of  a  $242,000  project;  a  $1,250  matching  grant  for  a  preservation  plan  for  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Spokane  County  (Washington)  Courthouse:  a  $173,150  loan  to 
rehabilitate  the  1907  Belen  Hotel  in  Belen,  New  Mexico;  and  a  $1,275  grant  to  the  City  of 
Caliente,  Nevada,  toward  the  cost  of  a  rehabilitation  and  reuse  study  for  the  Caliente  Railroad 
Depot. 

The  National  Trust's  newest  urban  neighborhood  initiative,  the  Community  Partners 
Program,  is  aimed  at  promoting  the  use  of  historic  preservation  as  a  strategy  for  revitalizing  older 
downtown  residential  areas.  By  providing  low-interest  loans  and  grants  and  organizational 
development  and  real  estate  technical  assistance  to  historic  urban  neighborhoods,  the  Trust  is 
responding  to  a  growing  interest  in  historic  preservation  among  minority  groups  in  low  and 
moderate  income  inner-city  areas.  Community  Partners  is  active  in  the  Marble  Hill 
neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  the  Farish  Street  neighborhood  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  the  Sweet 
Auburn  community  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Lavaca  community  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  Old 
Asheboro  neighborhood  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  the  East  End  Historic  District  in 
Newburgh.  New  York.  Major  foundation  and  corporate  support  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
leverage  the  National  Trust's  contributions  to  the  revitalization  of  these  areas. 
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The  historic  preservation  partnership  is  a  well-crafted  and,  to  my  knowledge,  unique 
framework,  which  driven  by  the  efforts  of  local  communities  working  to  preserve  their  definitive 
heritage.  As  befits  a  grassroots  movement,  virtually  all  regulation  of  historic  properties  is 
formulated  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  The  National  Park  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
designation  of  nationally  important  sites,  which  are  nominated  by  local  communities,  property 
owners,  and  states,  as  well  as  certification  of  eligibility  for  the  historic  rehabilitation  tax  credit. 
The  Advisory  Council  for  Historic  Preservation  consults  with  other  federal  agencies  to  ensure 
that  impacts  on  historic  resources  are  taken  into  consideration  during  project  planning.  The  state 
historic  preservation  offices  perform  essential  work  such  as  surveying  historic  properties, 
administering  federal  historic  tax  credit  reviews,  and  implementing  comprehensive  statewide 
historic  preservation  plans,  as  required  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

In  order  to  balance  the  federal  budget,  in  Fiscal  Year  1 996  Congress  made  deep  cuts  in 
many  programs,  including  the  National  Trust's  annual  appropriation.  The  National  Trust 
recognizes  and  supports  the  need  to  balance  the  budget  and  is  willing  to  replace  fully  the  federal 
dollars  it  currently  receives  ($3.5  million  in  FY96)  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  with 
private  dollars.  However,  the  Trust  needs  time  to  complete  this  transition  so  that  the  historic 
preservation  program  is  not  crippled.  Recognizing  this  need,  Congress  stipulated  in  the  FY96 
Interior  Appropriations  conference  report  that  it  agrees  "to  a  three  year  period  of  transition  for 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  to  replace  Federal  funds  with  private  funds."  The 
National  Trust  asks  that  Congress  honor  this  commitment,  which  was  the  consensus  position  in 
the  conference  report  between  the  bill's  managers.  Anything  less  than  a  full  commitment  will 
cripple  the  National  Trust. 

In  January,  1994  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Trust  directed  the  President  to 
prepare  a  long  term  plan  for  reducing  the  organization's  reliance  on  the  federal  appropriation. 
The  plan  consists  of  strategies  to  generate  new  sources  of  net  revenue  and  to  reduce 
expenditures.  The  principal  elements  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

membership  growth. 

new  sources  of  foundation  funding  and  other  restricted  funding. 

new  sources  of  support  for  the  National  Trust's  historic  properties  to  make  them  self 
sustaining  by  2000. 

expanded  entrepreneurial  and  licensing  opportunities. 

comprehensive  fundraising  campaign. 

expense  reductions. 
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The  50%  cut  in  its  federal  appropriation  that  the  Trust  has  already  sustained  in  FY96  has 
resulted  in  the  following  taking  place  immediately: 

•  A  reduction  in  force  of  10  percent  of  headquarters  and  regional  staff.  This  reduction  is 
having  a  direct  impact  on  the  Trust's  ability  to  provide  services  to  communities  across  the 
country. 

•  A  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  senior  management. 

•  Elimination  of  the  Historic  Houses  program,  which  provided  assistance  to  hundreds  of 
homeowners  across  the  country  seeking  assistance  in  preserving  their  historic  homes. 

•  Sale  of  the  Preservation  Press. 

•  A  requirement  that  several  National  Trust  programs,  including  the  Community  Partners 
Program,  the  Statewide  Preservation  Organization  Initiative,  the  State  and  Local  Policy 
Program,  and  the  Rural  Heritage  Program  secure  sources  of  core  funding  independent  of 
the  National  Trust  budget. 

These  measures  illustrate  that  the  National  Trust  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  hard 
steps  to  sustain  itself  through  a  transition  from  federal  funds  while  working  to  replace  those 
funds  with  private  dollars.  In  fact,  the  National  Trust  was  hard  at  work  on  this  goal  before  the 
104th  Congress  convened.  This  will  continue  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task,  requiring  an  up- 
front investment  of  financial  and  human  resources  for  several  years  before  the  benefits  of  new 
revenues  are  realized.  The  funding  that  the  National  Trust  receives  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  is  crucial  to  maintaining  the  organization's  financial  viability  during  this 
period  of  investment.  A  further  deep  cut  in  the  National  Trust's  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Years 
1997  and  1998  will  preclude  the  Trust  from  making  the  investments  necessary  for  self- 
sufficiency.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Trust  receive  level  funding~$3.5  million—  in  Fiscal 
Year  1997. 

The  Trust  has  already  received  an  extraordinarily  large  cut  compared  to  other  recipients 
of  federal  funding,  and  it  has  demonstrated  the  willingness  and  the  capacity  to  work  with 
Congress  to  ensure  a  responsible  and  feasible  transition  from  its  federal  appropriation  over  a 
three  year  period.  We  ask  that  Congress  honor  its  part  of  this  arrangement  by  not  forcing  the 
Trust  to  take  a  further  cut  in  FY97  which  would  devastate  its  ability—already  impaired— to 
provide  assistance  to  historic  preservation  efforts  across  the  country  and  to  achieve  financial 
independence  from  the  federal  appropriation. 

With  the  support  of  this  Committee,  and  the  Congress,  the  National  Trust,  in  concert  with 
its  partners,  will  continue  to  work  to  fulfill  its  Congressional  mandate  to  lead  the  effort  to  protect 
America's  historic  places. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NPS 

WITNESS 

ROBERT  M.   BRASLER,   PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
STITUTION CENTER 

Mr.  Regula.  The  National  Constitution  Center. 

Mr.  Brasler.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  say,  I'm  familiar  with  your  story,  so  if  you 
can  abbreviate  it,  it  would  be  helpful.  It  would  help  us  to  stay  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  Brasler.  Well,  Stuart  Felman  is  with  me  who  originated  the 
idea  of  the  center  in  1984,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  past  support 
for  seven  years,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  $500,000 
request  that  we've  made  for  statutory  aid. 

We  are  non-partisan  and  nonprofit  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution Act  of  1988  to  engage  Americans  in  the  great  ideas  of  the 
Constitution  that  created  our  culture  and  that  defines  us  Ameri- 
cans unique  in  the  world  of  the  land  of  immigrants,  and  provide 
a  common  ground  to  bind  us  together  as  a  people.  We  try  to  com- 
municate in  layman's  terms.  We  believe  that  our  programs  are  not 
for  lawyers  or  for  scholars,  but  for  we  the  people,  and  a  very  di- 
verse "we  the  people."  And  lately,  surveys  to  the  public  show  that 
more  than  ever  that  education  is  a  requirement.  They've  not  re- 
ceived really  all  of  what  they  should  know  or  perhaps  what  we 
learned  early  in  our  lives  about  being  an  American  and  doing  the 
things  we  believe  citizenship  is  all  about,  a  responsibility  as  well 
as  rights. 

We  have  two  primary  programs  and  goals.  One  is  to  build  Con- 
stitution Day  and  Constitution  Week  into  a  new  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  Constitution  City  in  my  district.  They 
make  a  whole  week  on  the  Constitution  every  year  and  they  have 
parades  and  speakers  and  everything. 

Mr.  Brasler.  We  do  the  same,  and  we've  been  growing  this  over 
the  last  three  years,  so  that  this  past  year  we  had  about  a  half  of 
a  million  people  involved  in  it  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  it's  a  great  cause.  We'll  do  what  we  can.  We 
have  limited  financial  ability  because  of  our  allocation. 

Mr.  Brasler.  We  certainly  understand  that.  This  has  grown  now 
to,  last  year,  360  locations.  We're  going  to  grow  it  more.  We're  at 
110  National  Parks.  It's  the  largest  program  that  the  National 
Parks  partake  in. 

The  other  goal  is  to  build  the  National  Constitution  Center, 
which  we  are  designing  now.  In  order  for  us  to  keep  this  schedule 
of  trying  to  complete  construction  and  open  for  the  millennium  as 
America's  gift  of  modern  democracy  to  the  world,  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  additional  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  you  should  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  private 
support  for  the  center,  too. 

Mr.  Brasler.  You  have  to  get  past  the  seed,  design  stage  to  show 
people  what  you're  doing  and  to  make  sure  that  you're  over  that 
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hump  of  predevelopment.  These  are  some  of  the  printed  matter 
that  we  are  going  to  be  providing  for  the  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  your 
work  on  this. 

Mr.  BRASLER.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Brasler  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  this  chance  to  describe  the  National 
Constitution  Center's  plans  for  the  coming  year,  and  for  your  consideration  of  our  request 
of  $500,000  in  statutory  aid  to  be  included  in  the  National  Park  Service  FY '97  budget. 

The  National  Constitution  Center  was  founded  in  the  nation's 
birthplace— Philadelphia,  in  1986,  to  engage  "We  the  People"  particularly  children  and  their 
families  in  our  Constitution,  its  relevance  to  current  events  and  its  history.  That  clear 
mission  is  even  more  important  now,  in  light  of  recent  findings  describing  the  public 
alienation  from,  and  lack  of  understanding  of,  our  government.  It  is  our  hope  to  create  by 
the  year  2000  a  great  institution  on  Philadelphia's  Independence  Mall  in  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  that  will  inspire  millions  of  Americans  about  our  democratic 
heritage,  as  America's  gift  to  the  celebration  of  the  millennium. 

As  you  and  your  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the  National  Constitution  Center  is  a 
non-partisan,  non-profit  organization.  The  Constitution  Heritage  Act  of  1988  gave  federal 
recognition  to  its  activities  and  it  has  regularly  received  matching  funding  through  the  Park 
Service.  The  Constitution  Heritage  Act  required  the  Center  to  fulfill  various  functions  in 
support  of  the  Constitution,  most  notably  the  education  of  the  American  people  about  the 
principles  of  this  document,  which  has  been  rightly  called  America's  greatest  export.  These 
ideas  created  our  culture  and  provide  the  common  ground  that  binds  us  together  as 
Americans. 

Since  our  beginning,  the  Board  of  Directors,  staff,  and  numerous  volunteers,  of  the 
Center  defined  the  Center's  mission  to  engage  the  general  public,  especially  young  people, 
in  an  understanding  of  the  Constitution  and  its  application  to  events  occurring  in  their  daily 
lives.  We  communicate  our  message  in  laymen's  terms,  and  hope  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  very  diverse  "We  the  People"  to  understand  the  Constitution  by  focusing  on  current 
events  and  issues  that  are  meaningful  to  all  Americans,  particularly  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Constitution,  September  17th  and  during  the  ensuing  "Constitution  Week." 
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Our  efforts  to  annually  celebrate  September  17th,  the  birthday  of  the  Constitution,  have 
blossomed  into  a  program  that  has  widespread  national  appeal.  From  a  modest  beginning  in  Philadelphia 
in  1992,  this  national  celebration  has  grown  to  360  sites  in  48  states,  including  1 10  national  park  sites, 
and  various  archives  and  presidential  libraries,  airports,  libraries,  and  schools,  attended  by  almost  500,000 
people  in  1995.  Plans  for  1996  are  incomplete,  but  based  just  on  the  individual  parks  enthusiastic 
responses,  we  expect  to  do  ceremonial  sigmngs  of  the  Constitution  in  at  least  450  locations,  including 
160  national  park  sites.  The  expansion  of  this  program  will  increase  costs  significantly.  We  intend  to 
cover  them  in  large  part  by  enlisting  13  original  national  corporate  sponsors.  Regional  sponsors,  too, 
will  be  obtained  for  Constitution  Week.  The  scope  is  only  limited  by  the  availability  of  funds,  for  a 
celebration  that  has  the  advantage  for  education,  over  the  4th  of  July,  since  schools  are  in  session. 

As  you  know,  any  federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  Center  must  be  matched  by  non-federal 
donations.  In  recent  years,  our  non-federal  fundraising  has  far  exceeded  the  level  of  our  federal 
matching  funds.  Up  until  FY  '  93,  federal  funds  provided  50%  of  our  budget.  In  FY  '97,  even  at  a 
level  of  $500,000,  we  are  projecting  that  the  federal  contribution  will  amount  to  approximately  30%  of 
.  our  budget.  We  intend  to  use  the  funds  requested  for  planning,  for  Constitution  Week,  and  for  printing 
copies  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  distribute.  Because  we  have  now  enlisted  all  of  our  former 
Presidents  and  their  wives,  led  by  President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  as  our  Honorary  Chairs,  we  are  more  than 
ever  optimistic  that  we  will  meet  our  goals. 

The  Constitution  Heritage  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  "establish  the  National 
Constitution  Center  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  Independence  National  Park."  In  September,  1993, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Center  approved  the  commencement  of  the  planning  for  development  of 
the  Center  in  Philadelphia.  In  August  1995,  we  are  proud  to  report,  the  Park  Service,  in  its  draft  General 
Management  Plan  for  INHP,  designated  the  National  Constitution  Center  to  develop  a  prominent  site  on 
Independence  Mall. 

We  are  working  with  the  Park  Service,  the  City,  and  the  architects,  the  Pew  Foundation  has 
hired— Venturi,  Scott  Brown,  as  they  draft  conceptual  plans  for  the  Mall.  The  Pew  Foundation 
announced  in  August  1995  that  it  was  seriously  considering  funding  a  new  Visitor's  Center  on 
Independence  Mall,  which  will  be  the  first  step  in  achieving  the  unrealized  potential,  of  this  now  largely 
empty  space,  before  our  nation's  birthplace,  into  a  great  gathering  place  for  the  celebration  of  America's 
Democratic  Heritage. 

The  Constitution  Center  is  intended  to  inform,  and  inspire  millions  of  visitors  annually, 
challenging  them  as  citizens  of  our  democracy  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  shaping  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Through  interactive  exhibit  techniques  pioneered  in  science  and  children  museums,  the 
compelling  experience  of  large-screen  films,  the  drama  of  live  theater,  the  appeal  of  today's  computer 
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technologies,  and  the  unequalled  power  of  real  artifacts  to  obtain  people's  attention,  the  Center  will  give 
visitors  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  significance  of  our  Constitution. 

Exhibition  areas  have  been  conceptually  designed  to  focus  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Constitution  Convention,  the  growth  of  the  Nation,  and  America's  future,  providing  a  counterpoint  to 
history  with  dramatic  examples  drawn  from  today's  news. 

The  central  message  of  The  Constitution  Center  will  be  that  the  stories  of  "We  the  People"  are 
the  heart  of  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  beyond  its  walls,  the  Center  will  originate  TV  forums,  and  programs  created  for 
interaction  among  "We  the  People."  A  curriculum  center  will  provide  education  materials  to  the  nation's 
classrooms  through  the  use  of  videos,  and  electronic  media.  Right  now,  the  Constitution  Center  has  a 
home  page  on  the  Internet,  which  is  generating  a  national  response. 

The  initial  parallel  planning  efforts  have  been  completed  by  Ralph  Appelbaum  and  Associates, 
the  celebrated  exhibit  designer  of  the  Holocaust  Museum  and  the  soon  to  open  First  Amendment 
Museum.  We  have  the  preliminary  conceptual  design  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  visitor  experience,  and 
an  approach  to  the  layout,  and  a  plan  for  National  Membership  program,  a  Youth  Center  and 
International  Comparative  Law  Center,  TV  Town  Meeting  and  Forum  concepts,  as  well  as,  outreach 
partnerships  with  other  organizations  and,  of  course,  fundraising.  Steve  Briganti,  the  President  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty/Ellis  Island,  which  with  Lee  lacocca's  leadership,  raised  $430  million,  has  drawn  the 
business  plan  and  is  our  advisor.  Those  studies,  plus  market  research  and  feasibility  work,  were 
completed  in  early  1995.  We  have  been  expanding  those  preliminary  studies  and  intend  to  take  them 
into  the  detailed  design  stage  in  the  next  18  months.  In  fact,  we  are  having  a  major  planning  session 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  which  will  advance  our  progress,  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  creative  ideas  we 
receive  from  the  extraordinary  scholars  and  populanzers  who  are  attending. 

James  McPherson,  noted  Princeton  Civil  War  historian;  Brown  University's  Gordon  Wood, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner;  Richard  Beeman,  professor  and  former  Chairman  of,  Perm's  History  Department; 
and  other  leading  historians  and  law  professors,  like  Jesse  Choper,  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley's  Law  School,  will  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  substance. 

This  great  educational  and  inspirational  project  for  the  nation  will  have  tremendous  benefits  for 
our  citizens.  The  Commitee's  support  by  including  the  National  Constitution  Center  in  the  federal  budget 
again,  will  help  insure  that  this  great  vision  will  become  reality  on  Independence  Mall. 
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WITNESS 

ELIZABETH  PEASE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL  HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association.  Good 
morning. 

Ms.  Pease.  I'm  Elizabeth  Pease  with  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  Association.  We  represent  1,300  members  across  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Members  in  the  49 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  consumers  or  producers? 

Ms.  Pease.  We  are  from  landowners  all  the  way  through  to  fin- 
ished products  and  chemical  coatings  manufacturers.  We're  the 
rules  grading  authority  for  the  hardwood  lumber  industry.  We  run 
a  school  to  teach  lumber  inspectors  how  to  grade  lumber.  So,  we 
have  everybody. 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  is  that  located? 

Ms.  Pease.  Memphis,  Tennessee.  We're  all  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. 

My  testimony  is,  of  course,  available,  so  I'm  just  going  to  high- 
light our  concerns.  First  off,  we'd  like  to  see  a  timber  sale  program 
of  6.5  billion  board  feet  including  salvage.  We  strongly  support  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  increase  and  rebuild  the  timber  sale 
program  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget,  and  we  particularly  sup- 
port the  salvage  rider  that  you  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  everybody 
worked  so  hard  on.  Also,  to  let  you  know  that  salvage  is  not  just 
a  Western  issue — my  members  are  predominantly  in  the  East,  and 
we  are  every  bit  as  concerned  about  salvage  on  the  national  forests 
and  forest  health  as  anybody  in  the  West. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Forest  Service  Research  Program  can't 
be  understated.  Many  groups  depend  on  it,  including  the  environ- 
mental industry,  but  small,  independent,  family-owned  sawmills, 
which  is  the  majority  of  my  membership,  really  depend  on  it  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  to  do  the  research,  and  they  are  the  bulk 
of  small  communities,  not  rural  communities.  They  are  sort  of  the 
backbone. 

Funding  levels,  we  believe,  are  extremely  inadequate  to  even 
deal  with  current  needs,  much  less  in  long-term  forest  research  or 
applied  research.  In  January  of  this  year,  we  began  a  study  to  as- 
sist the  Forest  Service  in  prioritizing  the  hardwood  industry's  re- 
search needs.  A  copy  of  that  study  is  attached.  And  the  study  in- 
cluded pallet  lumber  manufacturers  as  well  as  foresters,  land  own- 
ers, and  academics. 

The  highest  applied  research  priorities  for  our  membership  in- 
cluded identifying  new  and  better  markets  for  low  value,  low  grade 
hardwood.  We  feel  there's  a  lot  of  substitution  going  on  because  of 
the  shutdowns  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  we're  needing  to  find 
better  markets  for  our  lower  value  hardwoods 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  accept  people  who  do  particle  board  and 
that  kind  of  thing? 

Ms.  Pease.  Yes.  All  of  it. 
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We  also  believe  that  our  second  highest  priority  was  developing 
cost-effective  measures  to  decrease  the  occurrence  and  severity  of 
sticker  stain,  which  is  a  shadow  on  the  board.  The  highest  priority 
in  hardwood  culture  is  the  forest  inventory  analysis.  We  think  the 
cycles  are  way  too  long.  They're  up  to  10  years  in  the  South  and 
13  years  in  the  Eastern-Central  hardwood  regions,  and  we  think 
that's  just  way  too  long.  Once  again,  it's  something  that  everybody 
depends  on.  We  need  to  know  what's  out  there  and  what  condition 
it's  in. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  causes  it  to  be  slowed  down? 

Ms.  Pease.  There's  not  enough  attention  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  By  the  Forest  Service? 

Ms.  Pease.  Right.  They  don't  have  either  the  budget,  or  they've 
directed  their  money  some  place  else.  So,  we  would  like  to  addition- 
ally recommend  that  the  cycles  come  down  to  five  to  seven  years. 
We'd  also  like  to  recommend  that  they  receive  an  additional  $15 
million,  and  we  believe  you  can  offset  that  cost  by  eliminating 
funding  for  the  NBS  component  of  the  USGA  which  is  $  137  million. 
I  realize  that  these  are  controversial,  but  this  is  what  we  believe. 
Eliminate  the  combined  land  acquisition  budgets  for  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  which  is  $139.8  million.  We  think  that  if  you  can't  effi- 
ciently care  for  the  land  that  we  already  own,  we  should  continue 
to  increase  funding  for  research  like  FIA  to  learn  how  to  take  care 
of  our  own  lands,  our  Federal  lands,  as  well  as  to  assist  private 
land  owners  before  we  even  think  about  acquiring  any  new  Federal 
properties. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Pease.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Pease  follows:] 
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Good  Morning.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Pease.  I  am  the  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  1,300 
members  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association.  I  am  here  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  its  affiliate,  the  Hardwood  Forest  Foundation.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  subcommittee  with  our  recommendations  for  the  FY  1997  budget  for  the  USDA  Forest  Service. 

Timber  Sale  Program  FY  1997 

In  the  United  States  we  use  approximately  50  billion  board  feet  (BBF)  of  timber  every  year 
building  and  remodeling  homes,  making  furniture  and  cabinets,  and  providing  many  other  useful  wood 
products.  We  also  need  another  30  BBF  of  wood  for  the  paper  products  we  use.  The  national  forests 
grow  more  than  22  BBF  each  year,  net  after  mortality,  yet  the  Administration  submitted  a  budget  for 
last  year  (FY  1996)  to  harvest  only  3.6  BBF.  We  estimate  that  the  Administration  only  achieved  70% 
of  this  goal,  or  2.5  BBF  in  timber  sales  last  year. 

Why  timber  sales  of  2.5  BBF  when  natural  growth  is  22  BBF?  After  trees  reach  their  biological 
maturity,  they  come  under  attack  by  insects  and  forest  diseases,  weaken,  die,  and  become  fuel  for 
catastrophic  wildfires  that  plague  the  western  U.S.,  while  windstorms  and  insects  devastate  our 
forests  in  the  South  and  East.  Each  year  over  6  BBF  of  federal  timber  die. 

We  strongly  support  efforts  initiated  in  the  FY  1996  Bill  to  begin  to  rebuild  the  Forest  Service 
Timber  Sale  Program  and  to  restore  some  balance  to  the  growth  vs.  sales  situation.  We  recommend  that 
the  Forest  Service  work  to  accomplish  a  sales  program  of  at  least  6.5  BBF,  including  salvage  volume. 

I  also  would  like  to  address  remarks  to  the  Forest  Service's  budgeting  process  with  regard  to  forest 
roads.  Since  most  Forest  Service  timber  sales  require  trucks  coming  in  and  out  of  the  forests  to  deliver 
the  wood  to  those  who  have  purchased  it,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance  in  this  budget.  The  bulk  of  these  construction  dollars,  as  always,  will  go 
toward  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  existing  roads,  not  to  creation  of  new  roads  in  wilderness 
areas,  a  complaint  we  hear  repeatedly  from  the  preservationist  community.  These  same  roads  also 
provide  forest  access  to  recreationists,  forest  and  wildlife  managers,  and  forest  firefighters. 

Continued  Research  Funding  at  Current  Levels  is  Unacceptable 

The  importance  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Research  Program  cannot  be  understated.  The 
National  Forest  System,  state  and  federal  agencies,  land  managers,  industry,  environmental  interest 
groups  and  non-industrial  private  forestland  owners  all  depend  on  the  results  of  Forest  Service 
Research.  While  some  might  be  content  with  level  or  continuing  research  funding,  especially  within  a 
downsizing  federal  agency,  current  funding  levels  are  grossly  inadequate  to  address  even  the  immediate 
forest  management  and  utilization  problems,  let  alone  the  need  for  long-term  and  basic  research  into 
forest  ecosystem  processes. 
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Applied  Research  Must  Take  Priority 

Forest  Service  Research  must  be  directed  to  prioritize  applied  research  which  seeks  solutions  to 
today's  problems  over  more  basic  research  which  only  seeks  new  knowledge.  Certainly,  basic  research 
has  value.  But,  in  times  of  research  budget  crises,  as  we  are  in  now,  applied  research  must  take  top 
priority.  Rather  than  trying  to  understand  social  dimensions  of  ecosystems  and  basic  processes  of 
nutrient  cycling,  for  example,  we  need  to  figure  out  if  and  how  we  can  manage,  harvest  and  regenerate 
hardwood  timber  sustainably  in  a  manner  socially  acceptable  to  the  American  public. 

Hardwood  Silviculture  and  Utilization  Research  Took  Disproportionate  Cuts  in  1996 

Cuts  made  within  the  Forest  Service's  North  Central  and  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Stations  in  FY  1996  were  weighted  against  hardwood  silviculture  and  utilization  research,  in  favor  of 
wildlife,  global  change  and  ecosystem  functions  research — this,  despite  the  importance  of  the 
hardwood  resource  to  the  eastern  United  States. 

Currently  71%  of  the  forests  of  the  eastern  United  States,  or  264  million  acres,  are  in  hardwood 
forest  types.  Eighty-six  percent  of  these  forests  are  in  private  ownership,  and  82%  of  these,  or  70%  of 
all  eastern  forests,  are  in  non-industrial  private  ownership.  As  harvests  continue  to  decline  in  the 
West,  and  the  demand  for  eastern  U.S.  hardwoods  by  pulp,  paper  and  composite  industries  increases, 
these  landowners  and  their  forest  managers  will  need  more  and  better  management  information  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  product  output  in  a  sustainable  and  environmentally  responsible  manner. 

To  assist  the  Forest  Service  in  identifying  high  priority  research  areas,  NHLA  has  just 
completed  a  nationwide  assessment  of  research  needs  in  hardwood  utilization  and  management. 

Hardwood  Research  Priorities 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  began  an  intensive  study  of 
research  needs  in  the  hardwood  community.  This  was  the  fourth  such  industry-wide  needs  assessment, 
and  the  first  since  1986.  The  study  is  our  effort,  as  an  industry  and  a  major  customer  of  USDA  Forest 
Service  Research,  to  identify  for  researchers  the  highest  priority  research  areas  to  address. 

In  the  course  of  five  weeks,  NHLA  facilitated  10  focus  groups  with  65  top  executives,  managers 
and  foresters  representing  9  hardwood  trade  associations  and  the  Association  of  Consulting  Foresters. 
Individually,  the  10  focus  groups  identified  322  needs  in  hardwood  utilization  and  hardwood 
silviculture.  Many  of  these  needs  crossed  regional  and  industry  segment  boundaries.  The  highest 
priority  research  needs  were  identified  by  pallet  manufacturers,  hardwood  lumber  manufacturers, 
plywood  manufacturers  and  foresters  alike. 

The  highest  priority  research  needs  in  hardwood  utilization  include: 

•  Identify  or  develop  new  and  better  markets  for  low-value,  low-grade  lumber,  and  for  low-grade  and 
short  logs. 

— Hardwood  manufacturers  have  long  had  difficulty  selling  anything  but  the  best  quality 
lumber  from  a  log.  To  achieve  the  species  and  structural  diversity  goals  of  ecosystem 
management,  however,  many  more  low-value  species  and  low-grade  logs  will  have  to  be 
harvested  from  the  forests.  Without  adequate  and  reliable  local  markets  for  these  low-grade 
hardwood  logs  and  the  large  amount  of  low-grade  lumber  subsequently  produced  from  them,  it  is 
not  economically  feasible  for  loggers  and  landowners  to  remove  these  non-marketable  species 
and  products. 

•  Develop  cost-effective,  practical  measures  to  decrease  occurrence  and  severity  of  sticker  shadow  in 
drying. 

— While  researchers  often  assume  this  problem  has  been  solved,  staining  during  drying 
continues  to  be  the  largest  loss  of  value  to  the  hardwood  resource  during  processing 
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•  Develop  new  cutting  technologies  to  reduce  losses  to  sawdust  and  increase  product  yields. 

•  Develop  automated  defect  recognition  and  automated  lumber  grading  systems  for  use  in  automated 
processing  systems. 

— Both  of  these  needs  address  the  industry's  desire  to  get  more  product  and  produce  less  waste 
from  the  hardwood  resource.  Currently,  as  much  as  half  of  the  volume  of  every  hardwood  log  is 
lost  to  slabs,  edgings  and  sawdust.  Improvements  in  yield  recovery  directly  reduce  the  number 
of  trees  which  must  be  harvested  to  meet  the  nation's  wood  products  demand. 

The  highest  priority  research  needs  in  hardwood  silviculture  include: 

•  Reduce  forest  inventory  and  reporting  cycles,  and  provide  information  on  timber  availability    as 
well  as  total  forest  inventory. 

— Neither  land  managers,  industry  or  environmentalists  can  do  an  adequate  job  of  forest 
stewardship  without  more  frequent  forest  inventory  information.  In  addition,  total  forest 
inventory  means  nothing  if  half  of  the  timber  is  inaccessible  due  to  steep  or  wet  terrain,  anti- 
timber  harvesting  regulations,  park  or  wilderness  designation,  or  because  the  timber  is  held  by 
owners  who  will  not  harvest  at  any  timber  price. 

•  Determine  the  effects  of  regulation  and  legislation  on  timber  availability,    forest  management 
choices  and  land  use  decisions. 

— Landowners  are  increasingly  forced  to  aggressively  manage  or  liquidate  their  forests  by  the 
very  Acts  which  sought  to  prevent  such  poor  stewardship.  The  best  known  example  is  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  in  southern  forests:  The  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  an  endangered 
species,  requires  large,  old  pines  to  nest.  In  red-cockaded  woodpecker  nesting  areas,  landowners 
cannot  harvest  their  trees.  So,  to  avoid  providing  woodpecker  habitat,  and  thus  losing  their 
right  to  harvest  trees,  landowners  are  managing  their  pines  in  short  rotations  which  never 
allow  the  pines  to  grow  large  enough  to  be  attractive  to  woodpeckers.  This  kind  of  legislative 
disincentive  to  good  forest  stewardship  isn't  good  for  industry,  the  forests  or  the  woodpeckers. 

•  Develop  genetically  improved  hardwoods  for  fast  growth  and  high  quality. 

•  Determine  site-specific  recommendations  on  the  economic  and  biologic  feasibility,  limitations,  site 
requirements  and  potential  of  hardwood  plantations. 

— Scientists  have  long  worked  to  maximize  softwood  fiber  pnxlucrion  through  genetic 
improvements  and  plantation  management.  Now,  increased  demands  for  hardwoods  by  the 
paper  and  composite  industries  means  we  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  for  hardwoods  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  demand  and  avoid  depleting  the  quality  hardwood  timber  resource  for  lower- 
valued  composite  products.  The  technology  exists,  it  just  needs  to  be  refocused  and  applied  to 
hardwood  species. 

The  10  focus  groups  also  identified  the  need  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for  new  technology  and 
information  produced  by  USDA  Forest  Service  Research,  and  better  technology  transfer  efforts  in 
general.  The  best  research  in  the  world  is  only  useful  if  put  into  the  hands  of  the  end  user  in  a  useable 
form.  The  complete  results  of  our  research  needs  assessment  will  be  attached  to  my  written  testimony. 

Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  (FIA)  is  of  Highest  Importance 

Since  Congress  passed  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest  Research  Act  of  1928,  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  taking  regular  inventory  of  U.S.  forests.  The  current  inventory  cycles,  however,  are  too  long. 

The  annual  funding  for  all  six  FLA  units  has  remained  stagnant  at  $15  million  in  FY  1995  and  FY 
1996.  While  the  Forest  Service  has  long  tried  to  maintain  10-year  inventory  cycles  in  the  North  and  8- 
year  cycles  in  the  South,  presently  the  north  central  and  northeast  regions  average  13-year  cycles. 
Cycles  in  the  South  are  pushing  10  years  and  the  southeastern  inventory  cycle  is  closer  to  11  years.  The 
world  changes  much  faster  than  this  and  the  FLA  inventory  cycles  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
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these  changes.  When  the  federal  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  shut  down  by  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  Americans  did  not  stop  building  their  homes  of  wood,  and  they  didn't  stop  or  slow  down 
their  use  of  paper.  The  American  forest  products  industry  did,  however,  migrate  to  the  southern  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  country  to  build  facilities  and  create  jobs  and  use  a  different  forest  to  make 
these  consumer  goods.  This  was  a  switch  of  great  magnitude,  the  extent  of  which  we  do  not  know  today 
because  of  the  extended  inventory  cycles. 

Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  is  the  least  controversial  and  most  overlooked  item  in  the 
research  budget.  Everyone  needs  the  growth  data  -  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  environmental  interest 
groups,  forest  products  industry  -  but  we  are  still  living  in  the  past  with  a  $15  million  budget  and  ten  to 
thirteen-year-old  information.  We  need  to  double  the  FIA  budget  to  $30  million. 

The  Research  Committee  of  the  Seventh  American  Forest  Congress  identified  seven  major 
research  needs  for  forestry  in  America.  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  was  one  of  these  seven.  Forest 
Congress  participants  included  forest  products  industry  organizations,  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Forestry  Schools  and  Colleges.  They  concluded  that  the  labor-intensive 
data  collection  work  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service  FIA  units  consumes  nearly  all  of  the  $15  million 
budget.  There  was  plenty  of  discussion  of  improving  FIA  procedures  (sampling  designs,  remote  sensing, 
projection  models)  but  discussion  alone  will  not  get  it  done.  It  will  require  the  commitment  of  additional 
money.  We  are  recommending  $30  million  for  FY  1997. 

Whenever  someone  making  outside  testimony  to  subcommittees  such  as  this  one  recommends  an 
increase  in  the  federal  budget,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  or  she  be  asked  where  the  committee  might 
make  corresponding  cuts  to  balance  the  budget.  We  suggest  that  the  following  areas  be  considered  for 
reductions  or  eliminations  in  funding.  The  National  Biological  Service  (now  known  as  Resource 
Research)  had  a  budget  exceeding  $130  million  for  the  past  year  and  is  charged  with  measuring 
biological  diversity  at  the  same  time  that  the  USDA  Forest  Service  can't  even  tell  us  how  much  forest 
we  have  or  how  fast  the  forests  are  growing. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  combined  land  acquisition  budgets  of 
approximately  $139  million.  Since  we  cannot  assess  and  maintain  the  land  currently  owned  by  the 
Forest  Service,  we  should  not  be  investing  another  $139  million  in  additional  lands  we  cannot  care  for  in 
a  responsible  manner. 

An  additional  $15  million  for  the  Forest  Service  FIA  to  take  the  basic  measurements  upon 
which  both  public  and  private  forest  management  depend  is  certainly  a  better  investment  for  this 
Congress  than  acquiring  new  lands  for  either  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  Forest  Service. 

Many  outside  witnesses  have  long  recommended  a  forest  inventory  cycle  of  five  years.  This 
recommendation,  however,  has  not  produced  any  results.  Therefore,  NHLA  is  asking  for  a  specific 
increase  in  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  of  $15  million  (to  $30  million  in  the  FY  1997  budget).  Doubling 
the  budget  does  not  necessarily  halve  the  inventory  cycle,  but  it  may  give  the  Forest  Service  the 
funding  to  add  the  staff  and  introduce  the  new  technology  necessary  to  halve  the  inventory  cycle. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 

JOHN  B.  HOFMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CALIFORNIA  FORESTRY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  California  Forestry  Association. 

Mr.  Hofman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're  very  pleased 
to  have  had  you  in  California  last  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  was  very  interesting,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Hofman.  Well,  as  you  are  aware,  the  timber  sale  program 
of  the  1990s  is  quite  a  bit  different  than  it  has  been  over  the  last 
few  decades.  It's  different  in  many  respects.  One  of  those  respects 
is  the  amount  of  saw  timber  that's  produced  in  the  timber  sale  pro- 
gram. In  the  past  decades,  90  percent  of  the  timber  sale  program 
was  saw  timber.  Today,  in  the  1990s,  it's  about  half.  The  other  half 
represents  cull  logs,  firewood,  and  material  that  is  so  small  that  we 
can't  produce  a  board  with  it.  We  chip  the  logs  or  chip  the  trees 
and  produce  biomass  with  them,  put  them  into  a  cogeneration 
plant,  produce  electricity.  That's  a  significant  difference  in  timber 
sales. 

In  one  of  the  testimonies  that  you  heard  earlier,  I  had  a  concern 
about  the  slash  that  was  left  in  the  woods  from  those  previous  tim- 
ber sales.  Today,  that  slash  is  gathered  up  and  chipped. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  has  value? 

Mr.  Hofman.  It  has  a  certain  amount  of  value.  Also,  we  recog- 
nize a  certain  amount  of  need  to  remove  it  to  reduce  the  fire  risk. 
It's  part  of  the  salvage  effort.  And  so,  today,  as  we — the  major  im- 
plementation of  the  salvage  bill,  or  it's  major  result  has  been  that 
our  timber  sales  have  gone  from  about  30  percent 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  we  should  require  in  our  contracts 
that  this  slash  has  to  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Hofman.  They  already  are.  In  California,  the  slash  is  re- 
quired. You  have  to  treat  it  in  the  form  of  BD,  which  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Forest  Service,  and  that  was  the  practice  predominantly  in 
the  past.  Today  in  California,  we  predominantly  have  requirements 
to  remove  that  material  and  to  chip  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  say  that's  in  the  Forest  Service  contract  to  in- 
clude removal  of  the  slash? 

Mr.  Hofman.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Then  you  would  disagree  with  the  speaker  who  said 
that  this  is  a  big  problem? 

Mr.  Hofman.  Absolutely.  From  the  timber  sales  today,  they  are 
far  different  then  the  timber  sales  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  interesting. 

Mr.  Hofman.  One  of  the  attachments,  for  the  committee's  benefit 
and  for  your  benefit,  is  a  program  that  I  dug  up  from  the  1950s. 
It  was  done  under  President  Eisenhower  and  then  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Our  program  today  is  not  unlike  the 
program  of  the  1950s.  In  fact,  our  harvest  levels  today  have  never 
been  lower  except  in  1950.  So,  as  we  look  at  this  program  that  they 
outlined  in   1950,  it  gives  us  a  good  insight  to  what  that  forest 
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looked  like  and  what  we're  likely  to  return  to  if  we  continue  on 
with  the  program  of  the  1950s. 

In  1950,  the  report  states — and  I'll  just  make  a  couple  of  quotes 
from  there  to  give  you  a  flavor  of  it — "the  total  growth  impact  on 
saw  timber  from  destructive  agencies  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Coastal  Alaska  in  1952  was  estimated  to  be  92  percent 
of  the  net  saw  timber  growth."  Mortality  was  92  percent.  "The 
cause  of  the  impact  on  saw  timber  growth  was  distributed  45  per- 
cent to  disease,  20  percent  to  insects,  17  percent  to  fire,  and  18  per- 
cent to  all  others." 

They  then  plot  a  vision  of  what  they  thought  the  forest  program 
ought  to  include  and  how  the  resources  ought  to  be  used  to  the 
benefit  of  communities  and  of  people.  They  set  a  basic  policy  that 
established  that  all  of  the  renewables  are  to  be  utilized  at  a  high 
sustained  level  of  productivity  in  an  harmonious  relationship  each 
with  the  other.  One  of  the  benefits  of  this  program  is  that  it  pro- 
vides clear  direction,  so  that  all  the  interdisciplinary  teams  work 
together  to  integrate  their  programs  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
singular  vision  of  the  forest. 

We  would  encourage  this  committee,  in  particular,  to  consult 
with  the  authorizing  agencies  in  redirecting  the  appropriations  to- 
wards a  central  focus  of  what  you  would  like  the  Forest  Service  to 
accomplish,  so  that  all  those  agencies  are  again  working — integrate 
their  work  together. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns,  interestingly  enough,  in  the  1950s  was 
the  mortality  level  that  was  displayed  particularly  in  the  old 
growth  forest.  And  they  noted  that  they  were  concerned,  and  I 
think  that  you  put  it  a  little  bit  earlier,  that  these  areas  become 
incubators  for  disease,  and  they  also  had  that  concern.  So  they 
wanted  to  focus  their  attention  on  these  old  growth  areas,  so  that 
they  could  reduce  these  mortalities. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  one  minute. 

Mr.  Hofman.  Their  program  worked.  Mortality  was  decreased 
from  92  percent  to  25  percent  by  1950.  Unfortunately,  our  pro- 
grams in  the  1990s  are  going  back  down,  and  we  see  an  increase 
in  this  mortality  once  again.  So,  we'd  encourage  a  strong  thinning 
program  that  would  correct  that  problem. 

One  of  the  other  interesting  points,  in  the  1950s,  they  set  a  goal. 
Looking  at  the  need  of  the  United  States,  they  estimated  that  we 
would  need  21.5  billion  board  feet  of  timber  off  of  national  forest 
lands  in  the  year  2000.  They  set  a  goal  to  accomplish  that,  and 
they  did.  Today,  over  22  billion  board  feet  of  timber  is  grown.  Our 
challenge  now  is  we'll  only  harvest  4  billion.  And  so,  I  think  that 
this  Congress  needs  to  address  how  much  timber  would  you  like 
our  national  forest  to  grow  and  adjust  the  harvest  accordingly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hofman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hofman  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
JOHN  HOFMANN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 
CALIFORNIA  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

on 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

March  14,  1996 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  John  Hofmann,  Vice  President  of  Government  Affairs  for  the 

California  Forestry  Association.   We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 

express  our  views  in  relation  to  the  Forest  Service  FY  97 
appropriations . 

The  California  Forestry  Association  is  a  trade  association  representing 
approximately  80%  of  the  forest  products  producers  in  the  State  of 
California.  The  majority  of  the  association  members  are  partially  or 
fully  dependent  upon  trees  grown  on  public  lands. 

We  urge  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  carefully  consider  the  1997 
Forest  Service  appropriations.  Although  the  timber  sales  program  has 
always  returned  a  sizeable  profit,  timber  sales  appropriations  has  been 
on  a  downward  spiral  for  the  past  several  years.  Because  timber  sale 
returns  generally  occur  in  subsequent  years,  it  may  be  tempting  to 
reduce  this  year's  funding  as  well.  However,  we  caution  the 
Subcommittee  that  reductions  in  the  1997  timber  sale  appropriations 
will  necessitate  greater  budget  reductions  in  future  years.  A  reversal 
to  an  upward  spiral  appropriations  beginning  in  1997  can  help  balance 
the  federal  budget  by  the  year  2002. 

The  timber  sales  program  of  the  nineties  has  drastically  changed  from 
previous  decades  in  California.  Until  1990,  valuable  sawlogs 
represented  ninety  percent  of  the  timber  sales  program.  By  1995, 
sawlogs  were  reduced  to  nearly  half  of  the  program  as  harvest  levels 
reached  the  lowest  levels  since  1950.  Unless  direction  is  changed, 
the  majority  of  the  1997  program  will  be  near  zero  valued  cull  logs, 
fuelwood  and  trees  so  small  they  can  only  be  chipped  for  energy- 
producing  plants.  The  results  will  be  the  unsatisfactory  forest 
conditions  of  the  1950' s. 

Attached  to  this  testimony,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  is  the 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests",  developed  during  the  1950' s.  As 
stated  in  the  report,  "[t]he  total  growth  impact  on  sawtimber  from 
destructive  agencies  in  the  continental  United  States  and  coastal 
Alaska  in  1952  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  92  percent  of  the  net 
sawtimber  growth.  Cause  of  the  impact  on  sawtimber  growth  was 
distributed  45  percent  to  disease,  20  percent  to  insects,  17  percent 
to  fire,  and  18  percent  to  all  others."    Such  a  condition  was 
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unacceptable  then,  and  it  is  unacceptable  today. 

In  1959,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  stated,  "[i]n 
their  utilization  of  these  lands,  the  people  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  their  timber,  minerals,  streams  and  water  supply,  wildlife  and 
recreational  values  should  be  safeguarded,  improved  and  made  available 
not  only  for  this  but  for  future  generations.  At  the  same  time  public 
lands  should  be  made  available  for  their  best  use  under  conditions  that 
promote  stability  for  communities  and  individuals  and  encourage  full 
development  of  the  resources  involved."  His  "Program  for  the  national 
Forests"  commenced  from  a  basic  policy  foundation  that  "[ajll  of  the 
renewable  resources  are  to  be  utilized  at  a  high  sustained  level  of 
productivity  and  in  harmonious  relationship  each  with  the  other."  It 
recognized  an  earlier  legislative  change  from  forest  reserves  to 
national  forests,  reflective  of  a  shift  from  preservation  to  a 
conservation  policy  of  resource  utilization.  The  program  included  a 
strategy  to  ensure  federal  lands  contribute  their  fare  share  to 
national  demands.  Short  and  long  term  multi-resource  objectives  were 
set  based  on  the  expected  need  in  the  year  2000. 

The  California  Forestry  Association  urges  the  appropriations  committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  authorizing  committees,  to  direct  a  program 
similar  to  the  program  developed  by  Secretary  Benson,  setting  a  clear 
focus  for  the  management  of  national  forests  with  measurable  objectives 
in  all  resources.  The  greatest  concern  then  is  also  the  greatest 
concern  today  -  forest  health. 

Forest  Health 

Secretary  Benson's  program  directed  an  intensification  of  detection, 
evaluation,  and  control  activities,  doubling  the  acres  being  treated. 
Old  growth  forests  were  particularly  high  risk.  Timber  harvesting, 
therefore,  was  to  be  coordinated  with  pest  control  objectives  to  reduce 
the  loss  from  old  growth  trees  and  prevent  the  old  growth  stands 
serving  as  a  focal  point  of  infection.  Additionally,  the  Forest 
Service  was  directed  to  provide  access  to  the  national  forests  for  the 
prevention  of  financial  losses  due  to  inability  to  timely  market  mature 
timber  and  prompt  removal  of  salvage  timber. 

The  program  proved  effective.  Mortality  decreased  from  92  percent  to 
25  percent  of  growth  by  1990.  Unfortunately,  mortality  is  on  the  rise 
again,  as  timber  harvesting  in  the  '90' s  declines. 

The  California  Forestry  Association  strongly  recommends  a  thinning 
program  that  retains  an  adequate  distribution  of  various  age  and  size 
classes,  while  providing  appropriate  spacing  and  openings  to  encourage 
regeneration  of  desired  species.  An  ongoing  study  on  the  Lassen 
National  Forest  confirmed  that  thinning  overstocked  stands  reduces 
mortality.  Fifteen  years  after  thinning,  mortality  remains  at  zero  in 
the  section  thinned  to  40%  of  basal  area  while  in  the  unthinned 
section,  over  30  trees  per  acre  have  perished.  Thinning  has  proven 
effective  in  the  control  of  dwarf  mistletoe,  insect  infestation  and 
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certain  root  diseases.  However,  the  present  rates  of  thinning  are 
inadequate  to  control  mortality.  In  1992,  only  3,000  acres  in 
California  were  thinned,  which  would  require  over  2000  years  to  thin 
all  of  the  unreserved  lands. 

The  California  Forestry  Association  also  urges  Congress  to  direct  a 
balance  of  growth  verses  harvest.  In  1959,  the  Secretary  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to  increase  forest  growth  to  an  annual  sustainable 
harvest  of  21.5  billion  board  feet.  The  Forest  Service  was  successful. 
Today,  forest  growth  is  about  22  billion  board  feet  annually,  while 
forest  removals  are  a  meager  4  billion  board  feet.  The  health  and 
safety  of  the  national  forests  grow  in  jeopardy  every  year.  Congress 
must  acknowledge  the  current  growth  rate  and  set  an  appropriate  growth 
management  objective  to  which  sustainable  harvest  levels  will  result 
without  jeopardizing  the  health  and  safety  of  our  national  forests. 

Finally,  the  California  Forestry  Association  recommends  continued 
emphasis  on  prompt  removal  of  dead  and  dying  trees.  A  four  year 
program  to  directly  control  the  Jeffrey  pine  beetle  was  successful  in 
Lake  Tahoe  during  the  1980 's  by  the  removal  of  dead  trees.  During  the 
four  year  program,  mortality  in  Jeffery  pines  declined  from  330  trees 
to  4  trees,  a  99%  reduction.  We  want  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  Chairman  Regula,  Reps.  Taylor,  Dicks  and  others  for 
their  strong  support  of  the  emergency  salvage  law  enacted  last  July. 

Water 

Water  quality  and  quantity  continue  to  be  a  primary  concern  for 
California.  Over  half  of  all  western  water  flow  originates  on  national 
forest  system  lands.  Skilled  forest  management  can  enhance  water 
quality  and  improve  water  quantity.  Research  confirmed  that  patch-type 
cutting  of  lodgepole  pine  timber  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  increased  late 
spring  water  yield  by  25  to  30  percent.  Forest  managers  should  be 
directed  to  integrate  increases  in  water  yield  with  forest  management 
activities. 

A  1997  Forest  Management  Program 

The  California  Forest  Association  urges  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  specify  clear  forest  management  objectives  in  the  FY  1997 
Appropriations  bill.  Specifically,  we  recommend  the  following 
objectives. 

►  Specify  a  focused  mission  of  this  years  appropriations,  such  as: 
management  should  ensure  public  lands  are  available  for  their 
best  use  under  conditions  that  promote  stability  for  communities 
and  individuals  and  encourage  full  development  of  the  resources. 

►  Coordinate  with  authorizing  committees  to  specify  resource 
objectives,  focused  on  a  clear  purpose  based  on  projected  need. 
Require  Forest  Service  to  maintain  the  present  growth  rate  until 
redirected  by  the  authorizing  committees.   Salvage  mortality  to 
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reduce  the  snag  component  to  forest  plan  levels.  Increase  acres 
thinned  to  control  mortality  at  specified  levels.  Integrate 
green  tree  harvest  to  regenerate  desired  species.  Limit 
accomplishment  reporting  to  acres  treated,  and  sawtimber  or 
pulpwood  produced. 

Require  all  resource  objectives  be  integrated  in  an  harmonious 
relationship  for  utilization  at  a  high  sustained  level  of 
productivity  in  support  of  the  national  forest's  fair-share 
portion  of  the  national  need. 

Maintain  the  flexibility  of  the  FY  96  line  item  of  wildland  fire 
management.  Allow  carryover  of  unused  funds  and  designate 
specifically  for  fuels  reduction.  Specify  the  primary  objective 
of  the  fund  is  to  provide  a  product  when  ever  feasible.  Acres 
thinned  in  biomass  operations  provide  management  flexibility,  are 
effectively  fire  proofed  for  15  years  as  opposed  to  7  years  for 
prescribed  fires,  greatly  reduce  air  pollutants  over  field 
burning,  and  provide  over  $290  million  in  external  benefits  to 
California  through  clean  air,  wildfire  risk  reduction, 
employment,  landfill  diversion,  greenhouse  gas  reduction  and 
energy  diversity. 

Continue  the  recreation  fee  demonstration  program. 

Continue  the  new  timber  sales  pipeline  restoration  fund  from 
revenues  generated  through  the  section  318  timber  sales.  Specify 
that  pipeline  sales  are  to  met  the  objectives  established  by  the 
appropriations  committee. 

Maintain  direction  to  sell  salvage  and  thinning  sales  by  the 
scaled  method  of  measurement  until  Forest  Service  completes  a 
study  which  identifies  the  beneficial  method  of  selling  timber. 

Provide  authority  to  designate  trees  by  contract  description  of 
readily  determinable  characteristics. 

Direct  that  funds  issued  to  the  Plumas,  Lassen  and  Sierra 
District  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  shall  be  use  to  implement 
projects  consistent  with  the  Quincy  Library  Group  Agreement  of 
June  1993  and  commence  a  Forest  Plan  Amendment  process  to  analyze 
the  Agreement. 

Recognize  the  consequences  of  no  action  on  forest  Plan 
objectives.  Planned  actions  that  do  not  occur  may  have  a 
significant  affect  upon  the  forest  environment.  California  will 
soon  complete  the  CASPO  EIS  that  must  be  fully  implemented. 

Where  the  Forest  Service  is  unable  to  meet  its  objectives,  direct 
the  Forest  Service  to  propose  areas  of  responsibility  that  could 
be  delegated  to  the  states  on  a  demonstration  basis. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NPS 

WITNESSES 

PETER  J.  WARD,  PRESIDENT,  POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

MICHAEL  B.  LIBBY,  POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

JEFFERY  McLAUGHIN,  POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Taylor  [presiding].  Please  come  forward.  This  is  the  Police 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  some  park  super- 
intendents that  I  would  like  to  assign  to  your  parks  here,  and  we're 
working  on  it  now.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ward.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Peter  Ward,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Association  of  D.C.  I've  been  a  police  officer  for 
ten  years.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  Police  Association  is  here  today  to  express  the  concerns  of 
the  United  States  Park  Police  officers.  The  Police  Association  re- 
quests that  approximately  $18  million  be  added  to  the  1997  United 
States  Park  Police  operational  budget.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
Park  Police  have  the  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  mission. 

Park  Police  operational  readiness  is  inadequate  because  funding 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  safe  staffing  levels,  replace 
worn  out  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  keep  pace  with  technological 
advances.  Public  safety  and  cultural  resources  are  at  increased  risk 
because  of  this  situation. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Park  Police  operational  budget  was  only 
$3.4  million  out  of  a  total  budget  of  approximately  $52.3  million. 
The  remaining  $48.9  million  of  the  budget  was  spent  on  pay,  bene- 
fits, and  pensions,  which  are  set  expenditures.  The  most  critical 
need  of  the  Park  Police  is  staffing.  Currently  there  are  95  officer 
positions  vacant.  These  shortages  have  affected  the  numbers  on  pa- 
trol in  specialized  units.  These  shortages  have  decreased  the  safety 
of  park  visitors;  $4.8  million  is  needed  to  recruit  and  train  95  police 
officers. 

Park  Police  vehicle  fleet  is  in  unsafe  condition.  Vehicles  are  kept 
in  service  beyond  safe  mileage  limits.  We  have  many  cruisers  with 
over  100,000  miles  on  them  that  are  being  used  for  emergencies; 
$2.5  million  is  needed  to  replace  these  unsafe  vehicles. 

The  Park  Police  radio  system  is  20  years  old  and  is  dangerous 
because  it  is  not  reliable.  Communications  and  reporting  system  is 
antiquated.  It  needs  to  be  computerized  to  comply  with  Federal 
standards,  increase  efficiency,  and  allow  greater  cooperation  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Our  officers  still  complete  reports 
on  carbon  copies  on  typewriters. 

Congress  needs  to  order  and  fund  a  study  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  to 
design  and  estimate  the  cost  of  an  integrated,  force-wide  reporting 
system.  This  study  is  estimated  to  cost  a  maximum  of  $800,000.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1998,  this  system  should  be  funded. 
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The  Park  Police  has  the  only  law  enforcement  aviation  section  in 
the  Nation's  capital  that  is  multi-mission  capable.  To  maintain  an 
adequate  law  enforcement  aviation  capability  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Park  Police  need  an  additional  Bell  412  helicopter.  Approxi- 
mately $7  million  is  needed  to  purchase  the  helicopter,  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  section's  operational  costs. 

The  Park  Police  must  have  additional  funding  for  training.  The 
training  budget  for  six  other  police  officers  should  be  at  least 
$200,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

Additionally,  we  need  $100,000  to  get  equipment  for  the  physical 
fitness  program  and  $40,000  to  improve  the  quality  of  driver  train- 
ing. In  1997,  we'll  need  approximately  $500,000  to  purchase  basic 
police  equipment.  The  Park  Police  needs  to  purchase  a  computer- 
ized accident  crime  diagram  system  and  a  computerized  composite 
sketch  system,  neither  of  which  we  have  now  and  which  are  fairly 
common  in  police  organizations  in  the  area  and  throughout  the 
country.  Court  systems  are  beginning  to  expect  the  high  quality 
products  that  are  generated  by  these  systems;  $76,000  is  needed  to 
purchase  these  items. 

The  Park  Police  need  an  automated  finger  print  system  which  we 
do  not  have  now.  The  acquisition  of  this  technology  would  link  the 
Park  Police  with  other  identification  information  systems.  This  will 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  criminal  investigations.  This 
system  will  cost  approximately  $350,000. 

Planned  upgrades  to  Park  Police  facilities  should  be  started.  The 
Park  Police  are  called  upon  to  perform  vital  and  complex  tasks  in 
some  facilities  that  are  neither  designed  for  nor  adequate  for  their 
mission. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  United  States  Park  Police  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  technological  advances  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment, and  has  had  to  operate  with  fewer  officers  than  needed  to 
carry  out  its  law  enforcement  mission.  Tragedies  will  occur  if  these 
problems  are  ignored. 

The  membership  of  the  Police  Association  thanks  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  these  hearings.  I'd  be  glad  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  prioritize  for  the 
record  those  requests  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  in  pretty  much  order  of  priority. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  would  you  think  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  and  I'm  not  speaking  for  the  committee  or  anyone,  just  my- 
self, about  contracting  with  the  Capitol  Hill  police  to  take  over  re- 
sponsibility on  a  lot  of  the  smaller  parks  and  a  lot  of  the  parks 
right  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  close  by? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  believe  that  over  the  years  the  missions  of  the  var- 
ious police  agencies  throughout  this  city  have  compartmentalized, 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  it.  In  other 
words,  they  are  up  here  to  protect  these  facilities  and  the  Congress. 
And  that's  a  totally  distinct  operation  from  what  the  Park  Police 
does.  It's  like  the  difference  between  the  uniform  division  of  the  Se- 
cret Service  and  the  Park  Police.  The  uniform  division  are  respon- 
sible for  patrolling  the  White  House  inside  the  fence.  Their  mission 
is  distinctly  different  from  ours,  in  that  they  protect  the  President, 
whereas  we  patrol  the  streets  outside  the  White  House  and  do 
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crowd  control  functions.  Those  missions  are  best,  I  think,  done  by 
separate  agencies. 

I  believe,  also,  that  there  are  some  political  considerations  in 
that  the  Park  Police  frequently  have  confrontation  with  some  citi- 
zens in  front  of  the  White  House  and  in  areas  where  there's  protest 
or  demonstrations.  I  believe  it's  better  that  that  be  handled  by 
someone  other  than  people  directly  associated  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ward  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PETER  J.  WARD,  PRESIDENT 

POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(REPRESENTING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  PARK  POLICE) 

1441  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE    SE 

WASHINGTON,    DC     20003-3030 

PHONE:     202-543-9557     FAX:     202-543-9478 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

CONSIDERING  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  BUDGET  FOR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

Thank    you    for   the   opportunity    to  provide    testimony    on   issues   regarding 

the  fiscal  year  1997  U.   S.  Park  Police  budget.  The  Police  Association   is  requesting 

that    approximately     $18    million    be   added     to    the    operational     budget    of  the 

U.   S.  Park    Police    in    Fiscal    Year    1997.      The    U.    S.   Park    Police    provided     the 

financial    information    and    other    data    used    to    prepare    this    statement. 

U.  S.  Park  Police  officers  have  concerns  in  the  areas  of  equipment, 
training  and  staffing.  Shortages  in  these  three  areas  are  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  public  and  officers.  During  our  discussions  on  these  issues  with  U.  S.  Park 
Police  management  they  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  problems  was  a  lack  of 
funding.  The  organizational  structure  and  budgeting  system  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Park  Police  to  get  the  level  of  funding 
needed  to  effectively  operate.  The  Park  Police  budget  should  be  examined  so 
that    proper   consideration    is    given    to    their   mission    requirements. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  budget  in  fiscal  1995  was  approximately  $5  2 
million.  Out  of  that  $52  million,  approximately  93%  went  to  pay  salaries, 
benefits,  and  retirements.  The  remaining  7%  went  to  pay  for  all  other 
operational  expenses.  This  left  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  with  $3.4  million  for 
operational  expenses  such  as:  overtime,  helicopter  fees  and  maintenance, 
vehicles,  vehicle  maintenance,  radios,  protective  vests,  uniforms,  leather  gear, 
shoes,  road  flares,  fire  extinguishers,  first  aid  kits,  tools,  ammunition,  defensive 
equipment,  cameras,  film,  and  training.  The  available  operational  budget  has 
not  been  adequate  to  provide  for  the  operational  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Park 
Police  mission.  The  specific  areas  of  concern  are: 
Personnel     Shortages 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  has  an  authorized  strength  of  689  Sworn  personnel. 
As  of  February  1996,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  had  95  vacancies  in  sworn  police 
officers  (14%  short).  Additionally,  approximately  160  officers  are  eligible  to 
retire,  which  places  increased  stress  on  staffing  levels;  as  these  officers  could 
retire    at   any    time. 

The  shortage  of  officers  negatively  impacts  the  operational  readiness  of 
the  U.  S.  Park  Police.  Specialized  units  such  as:  Special  Operations,  the 
motorcycle  unit,  criminal  investigations  unit,  identification  unit,  and  the 
horse  mounted  unit  are  not  fully  staffed.  The  number  of  officers  on  patrol 
impacts   the   safety   of  the   public   and   police   officers. 

Furthermore,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  have  the  duty  to  safely  control  large 
crowds   during   the   many   special   events   held   on  park    lands    in  Washington,    DC. 
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The  level  of  safety  provided  to  the  public  during  large  special  events  directly 
correlates  to  the  number  of  well-trained  officers  the  force  can  mobilize.  There 
are  predictions  of  special  events  in  1997  that  may  have  attendance  figures 
ranging   from   300,000   to    1,000,000   people. 

Funding  is  needed  for  four  recruit  classes  in  Fiscal  Year   1997.  Each   recruit 
class    of  24   officers    costs    approximately      $1.2     million     to    train.     Four    recruit 
classes   will   cost   $4.8   million. 
Vehicles 

Inadequate  funding  has  caused  the  safety  level  of  the  U.  S.  Park  Police 
cruiser  fleet  to  decline.  Presently,  the  cruiser  fleet  is  being  maintained  by 
keeping  vehicles  in  service  well  beyond  safe  mileage  limits.  The  safety  of 
officers  and  the  public  are  put  at  some  increased  risk  when  vehicles  with  high 
mileage  are  used  as  emergency  vehicles.  The  average  mileage  that  the  U.  S. 
Park  Police  puts  on  its  fleet  of  cruisers  in  a  year  dictates  that  approximately  5  0 
new   cruisers   be   purchased   every   year. 

Due  to  funding  shortages,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police,  motorcycle  and  motor 
scooter  fleets  are  also  behind  in  scheduled  replacement.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  these  figures  will  increase.  The  U.  S.  Park  Police  will  need 
approximately  $2.5  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  to  bring  the  vehicle  fleet  u  p 
to  an  acceptable  level  of  safety.  The  U.  S.  Park  Police  will  need  to  replace 
approximately  80  cruisers  and  25  motorcycles  in  Fiscal  Year  1997. 
Communications.      Dispatching.     Booking    and    Reporting    System 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  radio  system  is  over  20  years  old  and  needs 
immediate  replacement.  The  quality  of  radio  transmissions,  because  of  the  age 
of  the  system,  has  degraded  to  the  point  where  on  some  days  officers  are  not 
able  to  clearly  transmit  vital  information,  causing  potentially  life-threatening 
situations.  This  replacement  is  not  only  necessary  from  a  safety  standpoint, 
but  is  mandated  by  the  Federal  Communication  Commissions  (FCC)  plans  to 
narrow  the  VHF  radio  band. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  reporting  system  is  not  computerized.  Officers  still 
prepare  reports  using  preprinted  forms  which  are  filled  out  by  hand  or  by 
typewriter.  Computerization  will  not  only  lead  to  higher  quality  reports  but 
will   decrease   the   time   needed   to   complete   reports,    increasing   patrol   time   . 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  needs  funds  to  modernize  its  communications, 
dispatching,  booking  and  reporting  system  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
mandates  established  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice's,  Nationwide  Incident 
Based  Reporting  System  (NIBRS)  program  and  to  take  advantage  of  new 
technologies. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  needs  funds  for  communications  network  engineering 
services,  equipment,  software  and  training  to  establish  an  integrated 
computerized  dispatch,  booking,  communications  and  reporting  system.  A 
system   based   on   the   following   items   is   needed: 

•  Modern    and    secure   digital    scrambled   radio    system 

•  Cruiser    on-line    mobile    computer    terminals 

•  Cruiser    mobile    telephones 

•  Cruiser   Global    Positioning/Map    Overlay    System 

•  Equipment,    software,    and    training    for    an    automated    booking    system 

•  Equipment,    software,    and    training   for   an    Automated   Fingerprint 
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Identification  System  (AFIS) 

•  Equipment,    software,    and    training    for    a    computerized    suspect    composite 

sketch  system 

•  Hardware    to    upgrade    and    add    additional    computer    workstations 

•  Laptop   computers   for   use   at   crime   scenes 

•  Cruiser    video    recording    units 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  needs  Congress  to  order  and  fund  a  study  in  Fiscal 
Year  1997  to  design  and  estimate  the  cost  of  an  integrated  force  wide 
integrated  Communications  and  Reporting  System.  This  cost  of  this  study  is 
estimated  to  be  between  $500,000  and  $800,000.  In  Fiscal  Year  1998  the 
recommendations  of  this  study  should  be  funded. 
Aviation 

Four  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  obtained  a 
medium-sized,      twin     engine     Bell    412     helicopter.  Currently,      the     second 

helicopter  used  by  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  is  a  small-sized, 
single-engine  Bell  206  L-3  (Long  Ranger)  obtained  in  1981  (15  years  old). 
Presently,  the  ship  has  logged  approximately  6,300  hours  of  flight  time.  This  is 
1300  hours  more  than  the  5,000  hour  replacement  guideline.  The  key 
difference  between  the  Long  Ranger  and  the  Bell  412  is  power.  The  Bell  4  1  2  is 
approximately  5  times  more  powerful  than  the  Long  Ranger.  The  Bell  412  can 
have  one  engine  shutdown  and  still  continue  powered  flight.  The  differences  i  n 
the  two  aircraft  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  U.  S.  Park  Police  pilot, 
"I've  never  been  anywhere  in  the  412  where  I  wished  I  was  in  the  Long  Ranger 
but,  I've  been  many  places  in  the  Long  Ranger  where  I  wished  I  was  in  the  412". 

The  performance  of  the  Bell  412  over  the  past  four  years  has  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  its  purchase.  The  demands  of  the  mission  profiles  flown  by  the 
U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  dictate  that  a  second  Bell  412  be  purchased. 
Having  only  one  Bell  412,  in  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  results  in  six 
weeks  during  the  year  when  the  ship  is  unavailable  because  of  mandatory 
scheduled  maintenance.  A  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  with  two  Bell  412's 
would  allow  the  Bell  412's  to  be  available  365  days  a  year;  except  in 
extraordinary     circumstances. 

The  funding  of  a  second  Bell  412  will  allow  the  Bell  206  L-3  (Long  Ranger) 
to  be  utilized  on  less  strenuous  missions.  The  length  of  service  of  the  Bell  412's, 
would  be  increased  by  using  the  Long  Ranger  on  missions  where  the  demands 
on   the   aircraft   are   not   as   heavy. 

Operational  funding  has  not  increased  in  the  past  four  years  and  the 
costs  of  operation  have  increased  dramatically.  Funding  for  the  operation  of 
the  section  needs  to  be  increased  to  cover  maintenance,  administrative  costs, 
pilot  training,  and  1200  hours  of  flight  time  annually.  Operational  funding  for 
the  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  must  be  adequate  so  that  other 
important  operational  budget  areas  do  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  necessity  to 
maintain    aircraft    safety. 

The  U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Section  is  the  only  functional  police 
aviation  unit  in  Washington,  DC.  It  can  perform  a  wide  variety  of  law 
enforcement  and  public  service  missions  with  a  high  degree  of  safety.  Over  the 
years    the     U.    S.    Park    Police    Aviation     Section     has     apprehended      numerous 
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criminals    and    saved    thousands     of  lives.   The   U.  S.  Park  Police  Aviation    Section 
has  flown  for  over  20  years  with     21,000  hours  of     accident  free  flight. 

Approximately      7    million     dollars     is    needed      in        Fiscal    Year     1997     to 
purchase     a    new    Bell    412    helicopter     and     1    million     dollars     for    helicopter 
operational     costs. 
T  r  a  i  n  i  ng 

Funding  for  the  training  of  U.  S.  Park  Police  officers  needs  to  be  increased. 
With  the  advance  of  technology  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  criminal 
investigations,  training  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  training 
budget  of  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  should  be  at  least  $200,000.  Money  spent  o  n 
training  saves  money  in  the  long  term.  Additionally,  $100,000  should  be 
allotted  to  implement  the  required  expansion  of  the  physical  fitness  program 
and  $40,000  for  a  SkidCar  device  to  improve  driver  training.  Well-trained 
professional  police  officers  are  less  likely  to  make  errors  in  judgment  which 
result  in  expensive  lawsuits. 
Miscellaneous     Equipment 

Funding  levels  for  basic  police  equipment  are  low  because  of  budget 
priorities.  Some  of  the  items  that  are  purchased  yearly  include  protective  vests, 
radios,  uniforms,  leather  gear,  shoes,  road  flares,  fire  extinguishers,  first  aid  kits, 
tools,  ammunition,  weapons  and  defensive  equipment,  cameras,  film,  etc. 
Adequate  funds  are  needed  to  ensure  supplies  are  available  to  meet 
operational  needs  and  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public.  Advanced  law 
enforcement  technology  routinely  used  by  other  federal  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  unavailable  to  the  U.  S.  Park  Police.  U.  S.  Park  Police 
systems,  methods  and  technologies  need  to  be  compatible  with  those  routinely 
used  by  other  law  enforcement  agencies.  To  that  end  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  need 
a  computerized  accident-crime  scene  diagram  drawing  system,  a  computerized 
composite  sketch  system  and  an  automated  fingerprint  identification  system 
that  would  link  to  local  police  departments.  Local  courts  are  beginning  to 
expect  this  level  of  sophistication.  The  U.  S.  Park  Police  need  to  be  funded  a  n 
additional  $500,000  for  basic  police  equipment,  $350,000  dollars  for  a  n 
Automated  Fingerprint  Identification  System,  $70,000  for  a  computerized 
Accident/Crime  Scene  Diagram  System  and  $6,000  for  a  computerized 
Composite  Sketch  System  in  Fiscal  Year  1997. 
Facilities 

Planned  upgrades   to   existing   United   States   Park   Police   Facilities   should   be 
started   immediately.   The   Park   Police   perform   vital      and   complex    tasks   in  some 
facilities   that   are   neither   designed   for,   nor   adequate,    for   their   mission. 
Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  need  additional  funding  to  modernize 
and  maintain  high  professional  standards,  as  well  as  meet  basic  requirements. 
The  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  feels  that  it  is  essential  that 
steps  be  taken  to  modernize  the  U.  S.  Park  Police  and  to  maintain  full  staffing. 
Action  must  be  taken  before  an  incident  occurs  that  could  have  been 
prevented    by    correcting    these    problems. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  The  Police  Association  would  be 
pleased    to    respond    to    any    questions    that   the    subcommittee    may    have. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 
TIM  REAM 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ream?  Tim  Ream? 

Mr.  Ream.  My  name  is  Tim  Ream,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  today,  and  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  my  love  for  our  land. 

I  was  born  and  raised  where  the  Chicago  suburbs  meet  the  Illi- 
nois cornfields.  I  graduated  from  Creighton  and  Loyola  Univer- 
sities. I  served  two  years  in  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  teach- 
ing high  school  science  in  Africa,  then  returned  to  work  four  years 
with  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  am  cur- 
rently a  resident  of  Oregon. 

In  my  35  years,  I  have  watched  mile  after  mile  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive soil  in  the  world  covered  over  with  malls  and  tract  homes. 
I  have  seen  burning  rainforest  and  decertification  in  Africa.  I  have 
immersed  myself  in  the  bureaucracy  of  environmental  regulation. 
I  have  travelled  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  and  spoken  with  count- 
less people,  many  from  older  generations  about  the  past.  I  have 
come  to  an  obvious  and  unmistakable  conclusion:  we  are  seriously 
degrading  our  land  and  this  degradation  cannot  continue  for  much 
longer. 

Two  hundred  million  middle-class  Americans  take  so  much  from 
our  land  that  it  cannot  recover  fast  enough.  We  also  rely  heavily 
on  resources  overseas.  I  suspect  billions  of  Africans,  Asians,  and 
Latin  Americans  would  like  to  share  a  similar  lifestyle,  but  neither 
their  desires  nor  our  current  rates  of  consumption  can  be  sustained 
for  long. 

There  is  much  talk  about  endangered  species.  I  believe  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  frame  the  problem.  It  is  not  species,  but  entire 
ecosystems  that  are  endangered.  And  like  endangered  species,  once 
extinct,  they  will  never  return — not  simply  death,  but  an  end  to 
birth. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  American  dream;  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  American  dream  that  is  the  unending  desire  for 
more  possessions,  but  the  original  American  dream  of  ever-expand- 
ing circle  of  life  and  liberty,  honor  and  respect.  Our  Nation  is  con- 
tinuing an  historic  progression  of  values  on  the  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  of  patriots  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  end  the  wrongs  of 
outdated  value  systems. 

In  our  early  history,  thousands  of  New  England  men  painted 
their  faces  black,  went  out  into  the  dark  night,  trespassed  and  de- 
stroyed valuable  property,  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  the  spark 
to  the  American  Revolution.  Later  in  an  age  when  most  Americans 
"still  believed  that  some  humans  could  own  and  abuse  other  hu- 
mans, an  age  when  this  Congress  endorsed  the  notion  of  slavery, 
other  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  opposed  their  gov- 
ernment and  founded  an  underground  railroad.  Because  of  their  ac- 
tions, the  American  circle  of  life  and  liberty,  honor  and  respect 
grew. 
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When  half  of  our  society  was  still  denied  a  political  voice,  women 
protested  in  the  streets  and  were  jailed  for  their  call  for  a  right  to 
vote.  They  refused  to  obey  unjust  laws  or  rules  of  so-called  polite 
society,  and  because  of  their  efforts,  the  circle  grew  again. 

We  have  begun  the  next  value  shift,  the  next  expansion  of  the 
circle.  Americans  have  begun  to  embrace  the  imperative  that  all 
life,  not  just  human  life,  is  to  be  honored  and  respected.  Like  the 
value  shifts  of  the  past,  as  this  new  value  is  internalized,  one  feels 
a  strong  need  to  take  action,  to  protect  places  throughout  our  land 
under  the  gravest  threats.  Such  landscapes  are  most  often  owned 
by  the  citizens  and  managed  for  the  commonwealth  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
1770s,  the  1860s,  and  the  1920s,  government  practice  has  not  yet 
caught  up  to  the  shift  in  values.  So  people  must  struggle  against 
injustice. 

No  doubt  the  British  sympathizers  saw  the  men  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  as  terrorists;  those  freeing  slaves  were  considered  shady 
underworld  figures;  the  suffragettes  were  thought  to  be  unruly,  ill- 
mannered  mobs.  And  now,  last  fall,  an  Oregon  State  Representa- 
tive sat  before  the  Resources  Committee  and  demonized  those 
struggling  to  protect  the  American  landscape  as  a  mob  of 
ecoterrorists  and  underworld  figures.  It  is  far  easier  to  hurl  vitriol 
than  to  sacrifice  for  what  is  right. 

Last  year  I  decided  to  act  on  my  values.  Last  summer  I  refused 
to  leave  a  public  area  of  a  government  office  during  public  hours. 
I  was  arrested,  shackled,  and  detained.  Since  last  summer,  over 
1,000  people  have  been  arrested  in  the  Northwest  for  trying  to  pro- 
tect their  endangered  public  lands.  Many  times  that  number  will 
challenge  injustice  this  summer.  We  must  restore  order  to  our  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  means  to  this  end  is  restoring  and  strengthening 
the  public  laws  that  protect  those  lands. 

Suspending  25  years  of  environmental  law  to  increase  corporate 
welfare  is  the  poorest  government  could  offer.  The  salvage 
clearcutting  rider  is  against  the  rule  of  law,  against  taxpayers, 
against  public  participation  in  government,  and  disrespectful  of  our 
American  lands.  But  we  must  do  far  better  than  restoring  the 
President's  Forest  Plan  which  guarantees  the  extinction  of  1,000 
forest  species.  So,  I  call  on  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  this  committee,  to  end  corporate  welfare  as  we  know  it.  Make 
the  welfare  cowboys  pay  fair  market  value  for  grazing  rights. 
What's  wrong  with  capitalism  on  our  public  lands?  Make  the  wel- 
fare mining  companies  pay  fair  market  value.  A  125-year  free  ride 
is  long  enough.  And  never  again  use  taxpayer  dollars  to  build  a 
road  into  our  last  remaining  roadless  areas. 

The  commercial  exploitation  of  our  public  lands  must  completely 
end  until  the  landscapes  are  again  made  whole.  I  challenge  you  to 
ask  voters,  not  just  the  vocal  few  gorging  at  the  public  trough,  but 
all  voters  whether  they  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  this  committee  be  part  of  a  government  that 
reflects  life-respecting  values.  If  we  do,  our  historic  progress  will 
have  come  full  circle,  and  we  will  begin  to  know  what  it  means  to 
be  native  to  America.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Did  you,  Mr.  Ream,  if  you  believe  all  life  is  valu- 
able, do  you  believe  in  killing  cattle  or  sheep? 
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Mr.  Ream.  I  personally  maintain  a  diet  that  doesn't  involve  any 
animal  products  other  than  chicken  eggs.  I  respect  people's  oppor- 
tunities to  eat  cattle,  but  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  raised  in 
a  way  that  is  respectful  of  them.  I  think  the  factory  farming  of  ani- 
mals where  they  never  see  the  light  of  day,  I  think  that  the  people 
that  are  engaged  in  that  practice  probably  know  it  and  suffer  for 
it  themselves. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ream.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ream  follows:] 
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March  14,  1996 

My  name  is  Tim  Ream.   I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today, 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  my  love  for  our  land.   I  was  born  and  raised  where  the 
Chicago  suburbs  meet  the  Illinois  cornfields.   I  graduated  from  Creighton  and  Loyola 
Universities.    I  served  two  years  in  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  teaching  high  school 
science  in  Africa,  then  returned  to  work  four  years  with  the  US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.   I  am  currently  a  resident  of  Oregon. 

In  my  thirty-five  years  I  have  watched  mile  after  mile  of  the  most  productive  soil  in 
the  world  covered  over  with  malls  and  tract  homes.   I  have  seen  burning  rainforest  and 
desertification  in  Africa.   And  I  have  immersed  myself  in  the  bureaucracy  of  environmental 
regulation.   I  have  travelled  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  and  spoken  with  countless  people, 
many  from  older  generations  about  the  past.   I  have  come  to  an  obvious  and  unmistakable 
conclusion:   we  are  seriously  degrading  our  land  and  this  degradation  can  not  continue  for 
much  longer. 

Two  hundred  million  middle-class  Americans  take  so  much  from  our  land  that  it  can 
not  recover  fast  enough.   We  also  rely  heavily  on  resources  overseas.    I  suspect  billions  of 
Africans,  Asians  and  Latin  Americans  would  like  to  share  a  similar  lifestyle.   But,  neither 
their  desires  nor  our  current  rates  of  consumption  can  be  sustained  for  long. 

There  is  much  talk  about  endangered  species.   I  believe  this  is  the  wrong  way  to 
frame  the  problem.   It  is  not  species  but  entire  ecosystems  that  are  endangered.   And  like 
endangered  species,  once  extinct,  they  will  never  return:   not  simply  death,  but  an  end  to 
birth. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  American  Dream;  not  the  corruption  of  the 
American  Dream  that  is  the  unending  desire  for  more  possessions,  but  the  original  American 
Dream  of  an  ever-expanding  circle  of  life  and  liberty,  honor  and  respect.   Our  Nation  is 
continuing  a  historic  progression  of  values  on  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  patriots  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  end  the  wrongs  of  outdated  value  systems. 

In  our  early  history,  thousands  of  New  England  men  painted  their  faces  black,  went 
out  into  the  dark  of  night,  trespassed  and  destroyed  valuable  property:   and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  the  spark  of  the  American  Revolution.   Later  in  an  age  when  most  Americans  still 
believed  that  some  humans  could  own  and  abuse  other  humans,  an  age  when  this  Congress 
endorsed  the  notion  of  slavery,  other  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white  opposed 
their  government  and  founded  an  Underground  Railroad.   And  because  of  their  actions,  the 
American  circle  of  life  and  liberty,  honor  and  respect  grew.   When  half  of  our  society  was 
still  denied  a  political  voice,  women  protested  in  the  streets  and  were  jailed  for  their  call  for 
a  right  to  vote.   They  refused  to  obey  unjust  laws  or  rules  of  so-called  polite  society  and 
because  of  their  efforts  the  circle  grew  again. 
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We  have  begun  the  next  value  shift,  the  next  expansion  of  the  circle.    Americans  have 
begun  to  embrace  the  imperative  that  all  life,  not  just  human  life,  is  to  be  honored  and 
respected.    Like  the  value  shifts  of  the  past,  as  this  new  value  is  internalized  one  feels  a 
strong  need  to  take  action,  to  protect  places  throughout  our  land  under  the  gravest  threats. 
Such  landscapes  are  most  often  owned  by  the  citizens  and  managed  for  the  commonwealth  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management.    But  as  it  was  in  the  1770's,  1860's  and 
1920's  government  practice  has  not  yet  caught  up  to  the  shift  in  values.    So  people  must 
struggle  against  injustice. 

No  doubt  the  British  sympathizers  saw  the  men  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  as  terrorists; 
those  freeing  slaves  were  considered  shady  underworld  figures;  the  suffragettes  were  thought 
to  be  unruly,  ill-mannered  mobs.    And  now,  last  fall,  an  Oregon  State  Senator  sat  before  the 
Resources  Committee  and  demonized  those  struggling  to  protect  the  American  landscape  as  a 
mob  of  ecoterrorists  and  underworld  figures.    It  is  far  easier  to  hurl  vitriol  than  to  sacrifice 
for  what  is  right. 

Last  year  I  decided  to  act  on  my  values.    Last  summer  I  refused  to  leave  a  public  area 
of  a  government  office  during  public  hours.    I  was  arrested,  shackled  and  detained.    Since 
last  summer  over  1000  people  have  been  arrested  in  the  Northwest  for  trying  to  protect  their 
endangered  public  lands.    Many  times  that  number  will  challenge  injustice  this  summer.    We 
must  restore  order  to  our  public  lands  and  the  means  to  this  end  is  restoring  and 
strengthening  the  public  laws  that  protect  those  lands. 

Suspending  25  years  of  environmental  law  to  increase  corporate  welfare  is  the  poorest 
government  could  offer.   The  salvage  clearcutting  rider  is  against  the  rule  of  law,  against 
taxpayers,  against  public  participation  in  government  and  disrespectful  of  our  American 
lands.    But  we  must  do  far  better  than  restoring  the  President's  forest  plan  which  guarantees 
the  extinction  of  1000  forest  species.    So  I  call  on  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  Committee  to  end  corporate  welfare  as  we  know  it.   Make  the  welfare  cowboys  pay  fair 
market  value  for  grazing  rights.   What's  wrong  with  capitalism  on  our  public  lands?   Make 
the  welfare  mining  companies  pay  fair  market  value.  A  one-hundred  and  twenty-five  year 
free  ride  is  long  enough.    And  never  again  use  taxpayer  dollars  to  build  a  road  into  our  last 
remaining  roadless  areas.    The  commercial  exploitation  of  our  public  lands  must  completely 
end  until  the  landscapes  are  again  made  whole.    I  challenge  you  to  ask  voters,  not  just  the 
vocal  few  gorging  at  the  public  trough,  but  all  voters  whether  they  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman  let  this  committee  be  part  of  a  government  that  reflects  life-respecting 
values.    If  we  do,  our  historic  progress  will  have  come  full  circle  and  we  will  begin  to  know 
what  it  means  to  be  native  to  America.   Thank  you. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESS 

KATHLEEN  ROGERS,  WILDLIFE  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCI- 
ETY 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  National  Audubon  Society,  Kathleen  Rogers. 
Ms.  Rogers,  we're  delighted  to  have  you. 

Ms.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Taylor.  On  behalf  of  Na- 
tional Audubon's  more  than  half  million  members,  we'd  like  to 
thank  you  for  having  us  here  today  and  also  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  the  programs  that  we're  supporting. 

We  think  that  the  1997  appropriations  process  will  provide  this 
subcommittee  the  chance  to  right  what  we  think  went  terribly 
wrong  during  the  last  session.  Decisions  which  were  made  last  year 
and  which  continue  to  dominate  the  time  of  the  subcommittee  were 
simply  contrary  to  what  this  country  wants.  The  American  people, 
in  polls  that  were  conducted  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  indicate  that 
American  people  just  simply  don't  want  a  balanced  budget  at  the 
expense  of  our  wildlife,  our  parks,  our  forests,  and  our  refuges. 
What  we  think  the  American  people  want  is  sustainable  funding 
for  our  natural  resources. 

We'd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  individual  programs  that  we're 
supporting.  Recently,  economic  analysts  from  many  corners  of  the 
United  States  have  discovered  what  National  Audubon  and  other 
environmental  groups  have  been  advocating  for  many  years,  and 
that  is  that  protecting  our  natural  resources  makes  good  economic 
sense.  In  the  United  States  alone — and  of  course  this  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  Audubon — more  than  60  million  people  identified  them- 
selves in  an  economic  study  as  non-game  birders.  Sixty-five  million 
people  feed  birds  in  this  country  alone,  and  that's  close  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  voted  in  the  last  election  of  1994. 

The  economics  of  non-game  bird  related  activities,  including  bird 
feeding  and  tourism,  is  more  than  $11  billion.  Yet  by  our  estimates, 
the  Federal  Government  and  this  committee  appropriates  only  $1 
for  every  $10  that  you  appropriate  for  hunted  species,  hunted 
birds — despite  the  fact  that  it  makes  good  economic  sense  from  an 
ecotourism  and  bird  feeding  perspective,  and  because  it  provides 
local  jobs,  and  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Nation's  bird  spe- 
cies continue  to  decline  at  alarming  rates,  particularly  East  Coast 
birds. 

On  the  subject  of  the  local  economy,  and  I  wish  I'd  brought  one 
from  your  State,  at  a  single  site  in  Ohio,  the  Megeen  wildlife  area, 
birders  spent  more  than  $5.6  million  last  year.  In  other  rural 
areas,  birders,  birding  activities  means  spending  money  at  the  local 
level,  and  it  means  jobs. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be  seeking  funds  for  a  number 
of  migratory  bird  programs,  one  which  is  not  a  United  States  bene- 
fitted program;  it's  the  Western  Hemisphere  program,  and  I 
brought  this  brochure  printed  by  them. 

[Brochure.] 

It  protects  both  game  and  non-game  species  outside  the  United 
States  borders.  You  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  Silva  case 
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that  the  National  Audubon  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  last  year,  where  between  40,000  and  60,000 
game  birds  died  in  an  incident  in  Central  Mexico.  Many,  many 
birds  which  will  be  eaten  by  the  hunting  community  this  year  have 
been  terribly  affected  by  the  pollution  in  Mexico.  That  is  one  of  the 
programs  that  supports  improvements  in  the  local  economy  and  in 
education  and  training  of  natural  resource  managers  in  Mexico,  so 
we  think-it's  a  worthwhile  program. 

Another  program  that  we  support,  and  our  members  will  be  sup- 
porting this  year,  is  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We 
think  it's  one  of  the  United  States  Government's  most  popular  pro- 
grams. As  I  said,  Audubon's  members  will  be  focusing  on  this  pro- 
gram particularly  this  year  in  an  effort  to  see  that  the  trend  in  de- 
clining funds  for  the  LWCF  is  reversed. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  the  State  side  of  LWCF  funding  rein- 
stated. We  think  that  you'll  see  support  particularly  from  Eastern 
governors.  Sterling  Force  is  a  perfect  example.  You  have  the  sup- 
port of  two  Republican  governors  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
supporting  reinstitution  of  LWCF  funds  and  particularly  the  State 
side.  The  State  side  provides  matching  funds  for  both  recreation 
and  conservation. 

— Auduhojvis  also  hoping  that  this  subcommittee  will  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  National  Biological  Service  or  whatever  that 
name  wilfultimately  will  become.  We  hope  that  the  controversy 
over  this  bureau  has  come  to  a  close,  particularly  with  respect  to 
issues  like  the  volunteer  amendment  which  went  down  to  pretty 
big  defeat  last  year  and  was  fairly  insulting  to  a  large  number  of 
people.  Those  types  of  things  will  not  be  discussed  any  more. 

NBS  represents  close  to  100  percent  of  non-game  research  in  this 
country  as  well  as  important  wildlife  disease  control  programs. 
While  we  objected  to  the  transfer  over  to  USGS,  we  hope  that  in 
transferring  it,  and  assuming  that  it  stays  there,  that  it  will  not 
provide  any  other  opportunities  for  cuts  in  this  program.  It  will 
simply  destroy  its  effectiveness. 

On  the  Everglades,  I  think  that  at  this  point,  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  protecting  the 
Everglades  makes  economic  sense.  It  is  vital  to  the  economy  of 
South  Florida  and  to  the  health  of  Floridians.  We're  recommending 
$100  million  for  ecosystem  restoration  and  part  of  which  could  be 
used  for  land  acquisition. 

On  the  ESA,  and  I'm  sure  that  many  people  will  be  talking  to 
you  about  it  today,  we  hope  that  you'll  support  full  appropriations 
for  it  and  to  prevent  special  interests  from  adding  riders  to  this 
part  of  the  appropriations  bill  or  riders  on  any  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  me  ask  a  few  questions.  Do  you  support  offshore 
drilling? 

Ms.  Rogers.  Well,  National  Audubon  doesn't  take  position  nec- 
essarily on  offshore  drilling.  In  one  of  our  refuges  we  have 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  want  to  see  it  increase? 

Ms.  Rogers.  I'm  not  advocating  it,  no.  It's  not  one  of  the  posi- 
tions I'm  taking. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  How  about  in  game  birds,  are  you,  do  you  oppose 
hunting? 

Ms.  Rogers.  No,  not  at  all.  National  Audubon  supports  it.  Sus- 
tainable hunting. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right,  sure,  certainly. 

Ms.  Rogers.  Many  of  our  members  are  hunters. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  it's  also  to  help  restore  the  hunting  programs. 

Ms.  Rogers.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  like  to  turkey  hunt,  and  there  were  very  few  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Over  the  years  we've  brought  that  species  back  in 
large  numbers. 

Ms.  Rogers.  They  have  gotten  very  well  organized,  and  the  non- 
game  birders  have  not,  and  that's  what  we  hope  to  change  this 
year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  ESA,  have  you  read  the  Wilderness  and  Insti- 
tute's report  on  the  ESA? 

Ms.  Rogers.  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  it.  It  shows  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misplacement  in  that  program.  It  might  be  worth 
looking  at. 

Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  that. 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Rogers. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Rogers  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  KATHLEEN  ROGERS  (202)  547-9022  fax 

WILDLIFE  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  14, 1996 

Chairman  Regula  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Audubon  Society's 
more  than  half  a  million  members,  and  our  515  chapters  in  communities  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  on  1997  Interior  Appropriations. 
Although  we  recognize  the  limitations  on  spending  faced  by  this  committee,  we  believe  that  short-term 
savings  will  result  in  inadequate  management  of  our  national  forests,  parks  and  refuges,  and  in  the  loss 
of  significant  natural  resources.  Audubon's  priorities  for  the  1997  Department  of  Interior  budget  are 
focused  on  programs  that  protect  birds,  other  wildlife  and  their  habitats  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans. 

Preservation  of  Migratory  Birds 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  60  million  people  identify  themselves  as  birdwatchers-more  than 
twenty  times  the  number  of  U.S.  duck  hunters.  More  than  $10  billion  dollars  were  directly  spent  on 
expenses  related  to  feeding,  watching  and  enjoying  birds  in  the  U.S.  in  1991,  generating  a  total 
economic  effect  of  $15.9  billion,  including  $300  million  in  direct  state  revenues  and  190,000  full  and 
part  time  jobs.  Bird-related  tourism  has  a  significant  impact  on  isolated  and  rural  communities. 
Birders  from  17  states  and  20  Ohio  counties  visited  the  Magee  Wildlife  Area  in  Ohio  in  the  last  few 
years,  spending  an  estimated  $5.61  million  in  the  local  community.  Birders  are  the  primary  user  group 
for  the  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Mexico,  contributing  over  $3  million 
annually  to  the  local  economy.  A  University  of  Arizona  study  showed  that  two  birding  "hot  spots"  in 
southern  Arizona  attracted  approximately  38,000  visitors  in  1991,  who  spent  $1.6  million  in  the  local 
community,  helping  to  provide  incomes  to  56  families. 

The  U.S.  government  invests  less  than  one  tenth  of  what  it  spends  annually  on  waterfowl  on  nongame 
birds,  despite  the  fact  that  preservation  of  nongame  birds  makes  good  economic  sense.  Significant 
reductions  in  populations  of  nongame  birds,  including  a  dramatic  decline  in  more  than  seventy  percent 
of  neotropical  migrants  that  breed  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  should  be  a  signal  to  reorder 
federal  habitat  protection  priorities. 

We  urge  you  to  fully  fund  the  programs  in  this  budget  that  directly  and  indirectly  benefit  nongame 
birds  in  recognition  of  the  economic  and  environmental  importance  of  this  natural  resource.  Programs 
such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  Western  Hemisphere  program,  which  trains 
protected  area  managers  in  Latin  America  and  makes  small  matching  grants  for  education  and 
grassroots  conservation  of  habitat,  benefit  North  American  migratory  birds  wintering  in  ever- 
dwindling  habitat  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Office  of 
Migratory  Bird  Management  provides  important  scientific  information  and  develops  new 
techniques  for  the  management  of  nongame  birds  on  federal  lands:  we  urge  you  to  appropriate  at  least 
$4.7  million  for  this  program-the  level  requested  by  the  President  in  1996.  The  National  Biological 
Service  budget,  discussed  below,  supports  vital  nongame  bird  inventory  and  monitoring  programs. 
Habitat  for  game  and  nongame  birds  is  acquired  from  willing  sellers  through  funding  from  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Partners  for  Wildlife  Program:   we  urge  that  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund  and  Partners  for  Wildlife  (also  known  as  the 
Trust  Species  Habitat  program)  receive  at  least  1996  requested  levels  of  funding  ($12  million  and 
$  1 57T  million,  respectively). 

Audubon  urges  Congress  to  recognize  the  economic  impact  that  a  decline  of  nongame  bird  species 
woukfjjroduce,  and  to  fully  fund  programs  that  benefit  nongame  birds,  including  earmarks  for 
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research  and  conservation  of  neotropical  migratory  birds. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Recent  reductions  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  have  a  long- 
lasting  negative  impact  on  America's  natural  resources.  LWCF  funding  protects  wilderness,  wetlands, 
beaches,  and  other  open  spaces  for  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
In  many  cases,  direct  fee  acquisition  from  willing  private  sellers,  facilitated  by  use  of  the  LWCF,  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  long  term  protection  of  priority  lands. 

Although  we  do  not  expect  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  $900  million  in  available  funding,  the 
recent  downward  trend  for  appropriations  from  the  LWCF  must  be  halted  and  reversed.  We  support 
the  Administration's  $240  million  request  from  the  LWCF  as  a  responsible  level  of  spending  and  one 
that  will  address  priority  land  acquisition  programs  already  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Audubon's  priorities  for  acquisition  with  LWCF  funding  include: 


Stewart  McKinney  NWR,  CT 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  NWR,  TX 

Patoka  River  NWR,  IN 

Balcones  Canyonlands  NWR,  TX 

Everglades  National  Park,  FL 

Grasslands  WMA,  CA 

Back  Bay  NWR,  VA 

San  Francisco  Bay  NWR,  CA 

Archie  Carr  NWR,  FL 

Pelican  Island  NWR,  FL 

Lake  Wales  Ridge  NWR,  FL 


Canaan  Valley  NWR,  WV 

Sandy  Island  NWR,  SC 

Kodiak  NWR,  AK 

Kona  Forest  NWR.  HI 

Stillwater  NWR,  NV 

Petit  Manon  NWR,  ME 

Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR,  MT 

Silvio  Conte  NWR,  CT 

San  Pedro  NCA,  AZ 

San  Bemadino  National  Forest,  CA 

Sterling  Forest,  NY 


The  LWCF  state  program  provides  funding  for  the  conservation  priorities  of  individual  states.  This 
matching  grant  program  allows  states  to  complete  conservation  projects  that  might  go  lacking  because 
of  limited  resources  at  the  local  level;  however,  the  matching  requirement  ensures  that  states  and 
communities  are  fully  committed  to  these  projects.  Eliminating  the  acquisition  funding  for  state  side 
projects  in  FY96  interrupted  ongoing  state  projects  by  removing  a  vital  source  of  funds.  This 
committee  should  fund  acquisition  grants  to  states  in  FY97,  meeting  at  least  FY95  spending  levels  of 
$30  million. 

National   Biological   Service 

National  Audubon  urges  Congress  to  pass  a  sustainable  level  of  funding  for  the  National  Biological 
Service  ("NBS").  The  conflicts  of  past  years  over  the  role  of  the  NBS  have  come  to  closure: 
Congress  and  the  public  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  scientific  information  provided  by  the  NBS. 
Sound,  unbiased  scientific  information  provided  to  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments, 
private  industry,  and  the  public,  allows  management  decisions  regarding  our  nation's  natural  resources 
to  be  made  in  the  most  open  and  practical  manner.  We  expect  that  the  President's  request  will  be  at 
least  $145  million  for  these  vital  scientific  functions,  which  we  hope  will  include  a  modest  increase  for 
Department  of  the  Interior  bureau  needs. 

The  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  consolidates  all  Department  of  Interior  science  programs, 
including  some  60  science  centers,  such  as  the  National  Wildlife  Health  Center  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  that  responds  to  outbreaks  of  wildlife  diseases  including  rabies  and  avian  cholera  and  the 
Patuxent  Research  Center  in  Maryland  that  monitors  the  health  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem  and 
the  wildlife  that  depend  upon  it.  The  NBS  waterfowl  population  and  fisheries  research  programs 
collect  vital  data  that  is  used  by  states  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  set  fishing  catch  limits 
and  hunting  bag  limits  and  to  determine  dates  for  hunting  seasons.  NBS  is  the  only  federal  agency 
dedicated  to  collecting  and  disseminating  biological  scientific  data  that  is  shared  with  every  region  and 
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state  throughout  the  country.  Nearly  one  hundred  percent  of  federal  research  on  non-game  birds  and  a 
significant  amount  of  research  on  game  birds  is  conducted  by  the  NBS.  We  urge  you  to  fund  the  NBS 
at  the  President's  request  to  ensure  that  vital,  unbiased,  scientific  information  continue  to  guide  the 
decisions  of  federal  and  state  natural  resource  managers. 

Everglades 

The  restoration  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  this  year,  and  for 
good  reason.  The  effort  to  restore  this  system  is  a  test  case  for  ensuring  environmental  and  economic 
sustainability  for  an  entire  region  of  the  country. 

Protection  of  the  natural  system  is  very  important,  but  much  more  is  tied  to  this  restoration  effort:  the 
drinking  water  aquifers  for  a  rapidly-growing  population  of  more  than  five  million  people  in  South 
Florida  are  threatened  by  saltwater  intrusion,  and  can  only  be  recharged  through  Everglades 
restoration.  A  tourist  economy  that  brings  $13  billion  to  South  Florida  annually  is  dependent  upon  the 
region's  abundant  but  dwindling  natural  resources.  Florida  Bay,  which  supports  living  coral  reefs,  an 
expansive  estuary,  and  a  tourist  destination  for  recreational  water  sports,  is  fed  by  waters  moving 
through  the  mainland  ecosystem,  waters  that  are  now  depleted  and  polluted.  In  short,  the  entire  region 
and  its  economic  base  are  at  risk. 

Restoration  is  a  costly,  but  worthwhile  effort  that  we  need  to  commit  to  through  policies  and 
appropriations.  The  Administration  will  ask  for  more  than  $100  million  from  this  committee  for  South 
Florida  ecosystem  restoration,  much  of  that  for  urgent  land  acquisition.  We  encourage  you  to  make 
these  monies  available  to  begin  this  critical  task.  In  a  time  in  which  cuts  in  spending  are  demanded,  we 
believe  this  should  be  an  exception.  The  long  term  economic  and  social  costs  of  a  collapsed 
Everglades  ecosystem  will  far  outweigh  the  appropriations  we  are  requesting  to  save  it.  We  ask  that 
you  consider  the  value  of  this  investment  in  terms  of  the  dividends  that  will  be  provided  by  a  healthy 
and  sustainable  South  Florida. 

In  addition,  Audubon  believes  that  those  who  benefit  from  the  natural  system,  yet  continue  to  damage 
it,  should  be  assessed  for  a  portion  of  restoration.  We  support  the  Administration's  effort  to  assess  the 
sugar  industry  in  South  Florida  a  penny  per  pound  of  sugarcane  produced  in  the  Everglades 
Agricultural  Area.  Although  revenues  normally  are  not  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  we  believe  it 
is  practical  for  this  committee  to  promote  pay-as-you-go  measures.  Including  the  assessment 
provision  will  incorporate  the  polluter  pays  philosophy  and  raise  $245  million  for  Everglades 
restoration  efforts. 

Forest  Service 

Forest  Roads:  We  oppose  any  funding  for  construction  of  yet  more  logging  roads,  whether  by  direct 
appropriation,  or  through  the  device  of  "purchaser  credits."  Almost  all  of  the  proposed  roads  will 
support  the  below-cost  timber  sales  program.  This  program  is  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer,  and  also  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  continuing  environmental  degradation  on  our  federal  forest  estate.  If  the 
funding  for  these  subsidized  logging  roads  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  this  year,  at  the  very  least  the 
committee  should  direct  that  no  new  roads  of  any  type  be  constructed  into  roadless  areas. 

Salvage  Rider:  We  strongly  oppose  the  salvage  rider  to  the  FY95  Interior  Appropriations  Rescission 
Act  and  urge  the  committee  to  include  language  calling  for  a  repeal  of  this  egregious  legislation.  Our 
public  forests  provide  recreational  opportunities  for  increasing  numbers  of  Americans;  they  provide 
valuable  watersheds  that  provide  communities  with  clean  water  and  protection  them  from  flooding;  and 
they  protect  streams  and  rivers  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  some  of  our  nation's  most  important 
fisheries. 
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The  clearcut  rider  has  caused  irreparable  harm  to  old  growth  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  has 
meant  the  clearcutting  of  green  trees,  sold  at  bargain  basement  prices  to  the  timber  industry.  This  rider 
is  bad  for  our  public  forests  ecosystems,  it  is  bad  for  the  American  taxpayer,  and  it  is  bad  public 
policy.  Public  forests  are  not  tree  farms  -  the  laws  that  are  in  place  to  protect  our  public  forests  are 
there  to  ensure  that  this  is  a  resource  that  benefits  more  than  a  privileged  few. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  represents  an  enormous  investment  by  the  American  public  in 
our  nation's  precious  wildlife  resources.  Its  92  million  acres  and  over  500  refuges  offer  habitat  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  country's  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and  provide  vital  rest  stops, 
breeding  grounds,  and  staging  areas  for  migratory  birds.  In  addition,  the  Refuge  System  offers 
tremendous  opportunities  for  public  outdoor  education,  wildlife  viewing,  hiking,  hunting,  and  fishing 
and  other  compatible  recreational  activities. 

However,  in  September,  1993,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Inspector  General  issued  a  report  that 
documented  a  $323  million  backlog  in  maintenance  projects  (Report  No.  93-1-1477).  The  report 
concluded  that  "refuges  were  not  maintained  at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  ftheirl  goals  because  Service 
funding  requests  for  refuge  maintenance  have  not  been  adequate  to  meet  even  the  minimal  needs  of 
sustaining  the  refuges"  (emphasis  added).  Inadequate  operations  and  maintenance  funds  have  allowed 
the  habitat  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges  to  become  less  productive  for  wildlife,  and  consequently  has 
reduced  both  wildlife  populations  and  associated  recreational  opportunities. 

We  support  a  funding  increase  of  at  least  $25  million  for  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  over  FY96.  The  operating  budget  for  the  Refuge  System  represents 
a  tiny  fraction  of  federal  spending  but  management  and  protection  of  this  system  is  one  of  the  nation' s 
most  important  conservation  programs  for  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

Endangered  Species  Act 

Endangered  Species  Act  programs  help  to  prevent  the  decline  and  extinction  of  our  nation's  biological 
resources.  We  urge  you  to  pass  sustainable  funding  levels  for  these  programs  to  ensure  that  the 
numerous  candidate  species  waiting  in  the  pipeline  for  federal  funding  and  attention  do  not  decline 
further  or  become  extinct,  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  vital  species  recovery  programs, 
and  to  ensure  that  states  receive  adequate  funding  for  their  endangered  species  conservation  priorities. 
The  current  moratorium  on  new  species  listings  has  created  a  backlog  of  deserving  candidate  species 
some  of  which  have  remaining  populations  of  fewer  than  50  individuals.  Unless  the  moratorium  is 
lifted,  and  funding  restored  to  reasonable  levels,  these  species  may  become  extinct. 

We  support  funding  of  $5.25  million  for  pre  listing  and  prevention  activities  (Cooperative  Conservation 
Agreements)  which  include  scientific  research  and  the  development  of  voluntary,  cooperative 
agreements  with  state  and  local  governments  and  private  landowners.  We  recommend  an  increase  in 
funding  for  listing  activities,  to  reflect  the  increased  work  involved  in  dealing  with  the  backlog  of 
species  created  by  the  moratorium,  to  $12  million.  Recovery  activities  should  receive  funding  of 
$53.4  million  to  ensure  that  current  recovery  programs  continue  uninterrupted,  and  consultation 
activities  should  receive  $24  million  in  appropriations  to  ensure  that  permitting  and  habitat  conservation 
plan  development  continue  unabated.  Finally,  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  provides 
funding  to  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  and  should  receive  $38  million  in  funding  for  FY97  so  that 
states  may  play  a  greater  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Act  particularly  through  the  HCP  land 
acquisition  program  which  will  allow  states  to  purchase  habitat  from  willing  private  sellers  in  support 
of  habitat  conservation  plans. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
RINDY  O'BRIEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Wilderness  Society,  Rindy  O'Brien,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Ms.  O'Brien.  Good  morning.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  op- 
portunity for  The  Wilderness  Society  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee to  talk  about  funding  in  the  next  year  for  public  na- 
tional lands.  We  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity. 

We  think  one  of  the  advantages,  if  there  could  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  government  shutdown  in  the  past  year,  was  an  op- 
portunity for  Americans  to  begin  to  realize  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  the  parks,  forests,  refuges,  and  BLM  lands.  When  the 
doors  were  shut  and  the  lands  were  not  open  to  people,  they  soon 
realized  how  important  this  asset  was  of  the  American  heritage. 

Today,  our  national  lands  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  They  purify  the  water  we  drink,  the  air  we 
breathe.  They  offer  us  access  to  affordable  recreation.  They  provide 
a  place  for  wildlife  and  natural  systems,  and  they  allow  us  an  es- 
cape into  wide  open  space  and  wild  places.  They  most  certainly  pre- 
serve our  heritage  and  they  provide  sustainable  supplies  of  mate- 
rial and  are  an  asset  to  many  of  our  local  communities.  They  are 
our  home,  our  health  and  our  heritage,  and  I  think  that  that  was 
very  much  driven  home  in  this  last  year. 

I'd  like  to  note  that  the  week  of  June  14th  this  year  the  Isack 
Walton  League  of  American  and  The  Wilderness  Society  will  be 
celebrating  our  national  lands  in  celebrations  across  the  country, 
and  we  hope  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  can 
join  us  in  those  celebrations. 

We  have  not  provided  specific  numbers  in  our  testimony  today  on 
the  budget  for  many  of  these  agencies  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
plan  to  do  that  as  soon  as  the  President's  budget  is  available  and 
the  Fiscal  Year  1996  numbers  are  finalized  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

What  we  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  we  believe  the  values  of 
our  public  lands  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  important  as 
the  populations  increase,  as  we  begin  to  have  other  threats  to  some 
of  these  systems.  During  the  shutdown  of  the  parks  this  year 
383,000  were  turned  away,  costing  local  economies  over  $14  million 
daily.  The  hunting  and  fishing  that  occur  on  BLM's  lands,  the 
hunting  trips  alone  generate  $1.7  billion  in  1994.  In  the  refuges 
where  many  hunting  and  fishing  activities  take  place,  they  gen- 
erated $3.4  billion,  and  in  the  Forest  Service  lands,  fishing  alone 
generated  $2.5  billion. 

We  believe  that  this  aspect  of  public  lands  is  very  important  as 
we  try  to  balance  the  commodities  with  the  value  side.  We  hope 
that,  as  we  look  in  the  future  to  the  funding  for  these  public  lands, 
that  we  don't  miss  the  value  that  these  lands  give  to  many  dif- 
ferent Americans. 

I  would  point  out,  on  page  4  of  our  testimony,  that  we  believe 
that  we  need  to  address  in  the  future  the  financing  of  the  national 
lands.  How  do  we  finance  these  public  lands?  Your  subcommittee, 
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in  particular,  must  balance  a  very  tight  number  on  the  allocation 
that  you  received.  We  know  that  that  is  very  tricky  in  being  able 
to  find  the  money  that  you  need.  We  believe  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  really  establishing  a  trust  for  these  public 
lands. 

There  was  a  report  done  by  The  Wilderness  Society  in  1982,  that 
was  reviewed  by  the  Honorable  Joe  Fisher  from  this  body,  which 
pointed  out  that  for  1970-1984  the  revenues  generated  by  the  pub- 
lic lands  exceeded  expenditures.  We  believe  we  ought  to — and  we 
are  updating  that  report  this  year  and  will  provide  it  to  the  sub- 
committee when  it's  available — but  that  we  really  ought  to  look  at 
the  trust. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  strong  supporters  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We're  pleased  that  the  fund 
wasn't  zeroed  out  in  the  process  of  last  year's  appropriations.  We 
believe  that  there  should  be  earmarked  appropriations  for  this 
year,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  exceed  what  was  given  this  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  We  do  have  a  fee  proposal  for  public 
land  agencies  in  our  bill.  Now,  I  haven't  scrutinized  it,  and  I'm 
against  charging  fees.  But  the  trust  idea  might  be  worthwhile.  I 
appreciate  your  interest  here  and  your  statement. 

Ms.  O'Brien.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  O'Brien  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Rindy  O'Brien 

Vice  President  for  Public  Policy 

THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Regarding  the  FY  1997  Interior  Appropriations  Bill 

March  14,  1996 

Chairman  Regula,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  nearly 
300,000  members  of  The  Wilderness  Society,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  values  and  funding  needs 
of  the  natural  resource  programs  of  the  Interior  Department  and  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Yellowstone.   Independence  Hall.  Ancient  Forests.  The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.    These 
are  special  places.   Each  is  a  part  of  America's  legacy,  our  national  lands.   But  it  wasn't  always  this  way. 

During  our  country's  first  century,  Congress  sought  to  dispose  of,  and  exploit,  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources.   First,  they  were  sold  to  raise  funds  for  the  Treasury  —  a  plan  which  saw  scandalously  low- 
priced  sales  and  little  money  for  the  Treasury.   Later,  they  were  opened  to  homesteading  in  an  effort  to 
promote  westward  expansion.   For  roughly  100  years  this  was  the  nation's  policy,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
public's  lands  were  sold  or  given  away  during  this  period. 

In  the  late  19th  Century,  when  Congress  began  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  American  public  for 
change,  the  era  of  conservation  was  born.   Congress  created  Yellowstone  Park  in  1872,  setting  the  awe- 
inspiring  geothermal  region  aside  "as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
The  idea  was  as  bold  as  it  was  original  -  that  these  lands  contained  such  unique  and  irreplaceable  qualities 
that  they  must  be  protected  from  development  and  exploitation  and  kept  in  trust  for  all  Americans. 

Conservation  of  forests  also  took  root  at  the  turn  of  the  century.   Uncontrolled  logging  had  damaged 
the  waters  of  the  nation,  exacerbated  flooding,  and  harmed  communities  dependent  upon  forests.   Standard 
practice  for  private  timber  companies  was  to  operate  as  they  pleased,  and  they  did  —  often  securing  a  fast 
buck  and  abandoning  the  despoiled  land  for  the  government  to  reclaim.  The  bleak  legacy  of  destructive 
logging  was  the  impetus  for  Congress  to  enact  the  Forest  Organic  Act  in  1897,  "for  the  purposes  of  securing 
favorable  conditions  of  water  flow,  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber." 

In  the  20th  Century,  refuges  and  grazing  lands  joined  the  national  lands  system.   By  1909,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  used  his  authority  to  protect  51  bird  nesting  areas,  laying  the  groundwork  for 
today's  National  Wildlife  Refuges.   In  1934,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  closed  nearly  80  million  acres  of  lands  to 
grazing  without  a  permit  and  established  conservation  as  the  goal  for  some  80  million  acres  in  the  West. 
These  lands  became  the  core  of  today's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  system.   As  the  one-time  foe 
of  federal  land  ownership  turned  conservationist,  Rep.  Edward  Taylor  of  Colorado,  explained,  this  change 
was  needed  because,  "On  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado  and  in  nearby  states  I  saw  waste,  competition, 
overuse  and  abuse  of  valuable  range  lands  and  watersheds  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Western 
economy." 

Today,  our  national  lands  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  They  purify 
the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  breath,  offer  us  access  to  affordable  recreation,  provide  a  place  for  wildlife 
and  natural  systems,  allow  us  to  escape  to  wide  open  spaces  and  wild  places,  preserve  our  heritage,  provide 
sustainable  supplies  of  material,  and  are  an  asset  for  local  communities.  They  are  our  home,  our  health,  and 
our  heritage. 

We  stress  the  value  of  our  national  lands  heritage  because  others  have  proposed  dismantling  the 
national  lands  system.  They  urge  a  return  to  the  past,  arguing  that  short  term  concerns  mandate  such  radical 
changes.  The  particular  concern  supposedly  justifying  such  a  dismantling  is  the  national  debt.   We  urge  you 
to  resist  this  call.   To  foiiow  this  advice  would  be  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  our  past,  which  demonstrate  that 
the  public  interest  is  best  served  by  retaining  and  enhancing  the  national  lands  for  the  benefits  they  provide. 
Moreover,  to  consider  disposing  of  our  national  lands  to  pay  for  our  debts  would  be  to  deprive  our  children, 
and  all  future  generations,  of  their  heritage. 
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Without  a  budget  from  the  Administration,  we  cannot  present  to  this  Subcommittee  the  type  of 
detailed  funding  recommendations  we  have  made  in  the  past  for  the  land  management  agencies.  We  hope  to 
provide  such  details  to  you  shortly  after  the  President's  budget  is  released.   But  we  do  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  this  Subcommittee  our  support  for  the  national  lands,  and  to  urge  you  to  maintain 
your  historic  commitment  to,  and  investment  in,  our  parks,  refuges,  forests,  and  open  spaces.   Investing  in 
our  national  lands  is  very  cost-effective,  and  shortchanging  them  would  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  System  provides  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation's  most  significant  natural, 
cultural,  and  historic  resources  within  the  368  units  which  Congress  has  designated.   From  Yosemite  and 
Yellowstone's  incomparable  natural  beauty  and  wildlife,  to  the  historic  boyhood  home  of  President  Lincoln 
and  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park's  hallowed  ground,  the  resources  of  our  national  parks  are  treasured 
by  all  Americans. 

While  the  natural  and  cultural  resource  values  of  our  national  parks  are  recognized,  the  direct 
economic  value  of  the  system  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  national  investment  in  our  parks  is  often 
overlooked.   Today,  the  National  Park  Service  budget  is  roughly  $13  billion.  According  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  that  investment  reaped  an  estimated  economic  benefit  of  $11.5  billion  in  1995,  with  some  270,000 
private  sector  jobs  created  by  park  visitation.   From  a  national  perspective  a  10:1  return  on  investment  is 
outstanding.   One  park  unit  alone,  Yosemite,  generates  an  annual  economic  benefit  roughly  equal  to  the 
annual  Park  Service  budget.   Even  smaller  park  units  can  provide  important  returns  for  the  communities 
which  depend  upon  them. 

The  outcry  over  the  recent  shut-down  of  our  national  parks  highlighted  their  economic  value  and 
importance  to  the  American  public.   More  than  383,000  visitors  were  turned  away  every  day  from  national 
parks  and  historic  sites  during  the  recent  shutdown,  costing  local  economies  over  $14  million  daily. 
According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  nearly  1,600  non-park  employees  lost  their  jobs. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  park  shutdown  underscores  the  importance  of  adequate  funding  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  meet  the  demands  of  visitor  services,  resource  protection,  and  maintenance,  and 
their  associated  economic  value.   Both  short-  and  long-term  funding  is  critical.   One  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
the  integrity  of  the  resources  of  the  Park  System  is  chronic  underfunding  of  land  acquisition  and  natural 
resource  programs.  As  a  result,  the  Service  now  has  a  multi-billion  dollar  backlog  of  needed  projects.   This 
backlog,  in  real  terms,  involves  costly  management  conflicts  and  a  slow  erosion  of  the  quality  of  our  national 
parks. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

The  270  million  acres  of  national  resource  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
an  extraordinary  American  asset.  The  scope  and  diversity  of  these  lands  offer  the  BLM  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  manage  over  3,000  species  of  vertebrates  and  25,000  species  of  plants  within  many  different 
ecosystems  ranging  from  Pacific  coast  to  arctic  tundra,  from  Sonoran  desert  to  old-growth  forests.  These 
national  resource  lands  serve  the  needs  of  recreationists,  consumptive  and  non-consumptive  fish  and  wildlife 
users,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  timber,  and  mining  industries.  Each  year,  BLM  lands  host  some  70  million  visits 
from  Americans  and  others  who  enjoy  the  scenic  values  and  other  opportunities  these  lands  provide. 

The  economic  return  to  the  nation  from  our  BLM  lands  is  equally  significant  and  can  be  measured 
in  several  ways.   The  1994  federal  collections  for  mineral  development,  recreation,  grazing,  and  other 
activities  on  public  lands  exceeded  $1.2  billion.   Moreover,  direct  BLM  financial  transfers  to  states  and 
counties  exceeded  $700  million.   Recreational  use  of  BLM  public  lands  generates  significant  economic  values 
-  hunting  trips  on  BLM  lands  alone  generated  $1.7  billion  in  1994. 

According  to  an  agency  source  in  Colorado,  the  recent  government  shutdown  left  BLM  lands 
without  any  presence  on  the  ground  to  provide  law  enforcement  assistance  or  monitoring.   Funding  under 
continuing  resolutions  has  resulted  in  a  16  percent  reduction  in  recreation  management  statewide.   Programs 
like  wilderness  management  have  had  labor  budgets  cut  by  39  percent  and  operations  funding  slashed  by  78 
percent. 
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Inadequate  funding  for  resource  management  has  and  will  continue  to  damage  important  national 
resources.   For  example,  according  to  the  BLM,  only  about  one-half  of  the  total  160  million  acres  of  BLM 
lands  grazed  by  livestock  are  in  an  acceptable  ecological  condition.   Worse  yet,  an  even  higher  percentage  — 
almost  70  percent  —  of  riparian  areas  are  in  a  damaged  condition.   Without  adequate  funding,  the  health  of 
these  lands  will  continue  to  suffer. 

U.S.  Flsb  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  manages  several  of  the  nation's  most  critical  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  programs.   The  92  million  acre  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  the  only  federal  land  system 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  while  offering  exceptional  opportunities  for 
environmental  education,  wildlife-observation,  fishing,  and  hunting. 

National  wildlife  refuges  provide  an  important  economic  contribution  to  surrounding  communities. 
A  study  of  eight  representative  refuges  by  Dr.  Paul  Karlinger  found  that  bird-watching  enthusiasts  spent 
more  than  $100  million,  half  of  which  directly  benefitted  local  economies.   Conservative  estimates  system- 
wide  would  be  in  the  $3.4  billion  range,  with  half  of  that  going  to  local  economies.   Hunting  and  fishing 
make  a  similarly  important  contribution. 

This  winter's  shutdown  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  refuge  system.   In  addition  to  the 
inconvenience  to  tens  of  thousands  of  hunters,  anglers,  bird  watchers  and  school  children  who  had  planned  to 
visit  the  refuges,  the  shutdown  affected  many  private  contractors  and  operators.   For  example,  the  private 
vendor  operating  winter  sleigh  rides  in  the  National  Elk  Refuge  in  Jackson,  Wyoming  saw  his  livelihood 
suspended.   The  shutdown  also  severely  curtailed  the  National  Audubon  Society's  Christmas  bird  count  —  an 
important  source  of  information  on  migratory  and  resident  birds. 

Long-term  underfunding  has  had  its  effects  as  well.   Many  refuges  now  report  problems  with 
invasive  exotic  species,  inadequate  water  supplies,  and  insufficient  staff  and  funding  to  implement  programs 
to  recover  endangered  species,  restore  habitat,  or  conduct  even  rudimentary  inventories  of  their  wildlife 
populations.   In  1993,  the  Interior  Dept.  Inspector  General  documented  a  $323  million  backlog  in  refuge 
maintenance  projects.   Congress  needs  to  address  this  problem,  or  the  wildlife  species  which  depend  upon 
our  refuges  will  pay  the  price  -  and  we  will  all  be  the  losers. 

VS.  Forest  Service 

Shortly  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  for  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "In  the  past  we  have  admitted  the  right  of  the  individual  to  injure  the  future  of  the 
Republic  for  his  present  profit.   The  time  has  come  for  a  change."   The  191  million  acre  National  Forest 
System  was  established  as  the  embodiment  of  that  change.   Today,  the  system  contains  156  individual 
national  forests  and  20  national  grasslands,  located  in  40  states  and  part  of  nearly  every  major  mountain 
range  in  the  nation.   These  lands  offer  unfettered  access  to  recreation  for  all  Americans,  habitat  for  wildlife, 
preservation  of  our  cultural  heritage,  and  maintenance  of  the  natural  systems  that  sustain  our  lives,  offering 
us  clean  air  and  water. 

In  addition  to  the  incalculable  value  of  these  benefits,  the  national  forests  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  our  economy  through  the  income  generated  by  recreation  and  the  natural  resources  these  lands  provide. 
In  1994,  fishing  within  the  national  forests  was  valued  at  $2.5  billion  for  the  national  economy,  while  hunting 
and  wildlife  viewing  generated  $1.4  billion.   National  forests  provide  approximately  55  percent  of  the  average 
annual  water  yield  in  the  west  and  are  the  primary  supplier  of  clean  drinking  water  to  over  900  cities  and 
communities  across  the  nation.   These  communities  save  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  drawing  upon  this 
clean  water  supply  and  avoiding  the  great  costs  involved  in  purifying  water  from  other  sources. 

Since  its  creation,  the  National  Forest  System  has  been  subjected  to  intense  and  conflicting 
pressures.   Unfortunately,  the  great  emphasis  placed  on  commodity  production  from  1981  to  1993  and 
starting  again  in  1995  has  jeopardized  the  sustainability  of  the  national  forests,  and  ignored  the  total 
contribution  this  system  makes  to  our  economy.   The  national  forests  provide  only  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  timber  harvested  in  our  country,  but  they  offer  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  area  for  wildlife  habitat, 
recreational  opportunity,  and  water  supply  for  use  by  all  Americans.   Congress  should  reverse  the 
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environmentally  damaging  course  set  for  the  Forest  Service  during  1995  and  pass  a  FY  1997  budget  that 
focuses  on  conservation  of  our  forest  resources  and  increases  funding  for  that  mission. 

Financing  the  National  Lands 

So  how  do  you  finance  the  public  lands?   We  believe  that  if  the  national  lands  were  budgeted  like  a 
trust,  with  all  income  available  to  cover  expenditures,  there  would  not  be  such  a  severe  problem.   Particularly 
if  timber  companies,  multi-national  mining  concerns,  millionaire  ranchers  and  others  reaping  commercial 
profits  from  the  national  lands  were  charged  fair-market-value,  there  would  be  significantly  more  funds  to 
invest  in  our  lands.   The  Wilderness  Society  examined  this  question  in  1982,  when  Secretary  Watt  was  leading 
the  last  crusade  for  privatizing  the  public  lands.   Our  report,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Trends  on  America's 
Federal  Lands:  The  Case  For  a  Public  Lands  Budget,  showed  that  for  nearly  all  of  the  years  between  1970 
and  1984  revenues  generated  by  the  public  lands  exceeded  expenditures.   Extrapolating  the  income  and 
expenditure  trends,  the  report  concluded  that  this  trend  would  continue  into  the  future.   We  hope  to  have 
these  figures  updated  in  the  future,  and  will  share  them  with  this  Subcommittee. 

The  Wdderness  Society's  1982  study  recommended  that  the  revenues  and  expenditures  from  the 
public  lands  should  be  part  of  a  "public  lands  budget."  A  recommendation  which  we  believe  could  be 
beneficial  for  both  federal  management  and  funding  of  these  lands.   To  date,  however,  the  most  significant 
"trust"  established  for  the  public  lands  has  been  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.   Unfortunately,  the 
history  of  budget  requests  for,  and  appropriations  from,  this  fund  does  not  instill  confidence  in  Washington's 
ability  to  keep  its  commitments. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

When  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was  established  in  1964,  Congress  recognized  that 
recreational  lands  and  open  space  are  a  dwindling  and  finite  resource.   Thirty  one  years  later,  exponential 
population  growth  and  increasing  development  of  both  public  and  private  lands  are  placing  increasing 
pressure  on  the  nation's  public  lands  to  provide  affordable  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  healthy  watersheds  and 
preserve  our  natural  and  cultural  history.   Through  the  acquisition  of  private  land  within  and  adjacent  to  our 
national  parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  BLM  lands,  future  generations  will  know  the  national  legacy  that 
we  have  enjoyed. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  program  was  cut  drastically  in  the  FY  '96  conference  report. 
During  tough  budget  times,  reducing  or  eliminating  land  acquisition  is  offered  by  some  as  an  alternative  to 
cutting  agency  staff  and  visitor  programs.   Yet  this  view  ignores  the  management  savings  to  be  gained 
through  the  direct  purchase  of  land.  Accommodating  private  land  owners  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
national  lands  is  a  costly  and  time-consuming  management  responsibility.   Federal  agencies  are  required  to 
do  boundary  surveys,  monitor  for  illegal  uses,  enforce  restrictions,  process  requests  for  access  and  special  use 
permits,  address  issues  of  trespass,  remediate  the  impacts  on  the  public  lands  from  private  land  uses,  litigate 
disputes  and  comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  requirements  when  granting  access  and  use 
requests.   In  some  instances,  such  as  wilderness  inholdings,  the  cost  of  acquisition  is  quickly  offset  by 
management  savings. 

Appropriations  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  at  less  than  the  authorized  level  have 
resulted  in  delayed  acquisitions  and  higher  and  higher  price  tags.   Opportunities  have  been  lost  when 
landowners,  tired  of  waiting,  sell  to  other  buyers,  often  developers.   Local  communities  are  frustrated  by 
urban  and  suburban  sprawl  and  the  overcrowding  of  existing  areas. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Coalition,  which  The  Wilderness  Society  chairs,  will  be 
hosting  a  conference  in  Washington  on  April  16  and  17  to  bring  together  the  diverse  constituency  of 
supporters  for  the  fund.   We  invite  subcommittee  members  and  their  staffs  to  work  with  us  as  we  fight  to 
save  this  important  program. 

Conclusion 

Again,  we  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  hope  to  work  with  you  in  the  weeks 
ahead  in  crafting  the  FY  1997  Interior  Appropriations  bill. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 
GWEN  MARSHALL 

Mr.  Taylor.  Gwen  Marshall?  We  are  trying  to  stick  to  the  five 
minutes  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  don't  take  my  questions  off 
your  five  minutes,  so — a  friend  of  yours? 

Ms.  Marshall.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Taylor,  i  left  mine  in  my  office;  I'm  ashamed  to  bring  it  out. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Okay.  I  want  to  thank  you,  or  thank  this  com- 
mittee for  allowing  me  to  return  for  what's  now  my  fifth  year.  I  put 
together  a  summary  of  what  I  was  hoping  to  cover  knowing  full 
well  that  I'm  not  going  to  cover  it  all,  so  that's  why  I've  summa- 
rized it. 

The  Lorax  that  I've  brought  with  me  here  is  from  my  school,  and 
it's  from  the  book,  and  do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  book?  Do  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  Lorax?  If  not,  I've  prepared  an  executive  sum- 
mary of  the  Lorax,  with  pictures. 

I've  also  brought  with  me  a  letter  from  the  Ohio  Sierra  Club  ask- 
ing this  committee  to  not  create  a  new  slush  fund  for  cutting  more 
old  growth,  and  I  have  had  that  officially  entered  by  turning  it  in 
over  there  earlier,  so  that's  covered,  in  a  shorter  version,  obviously. 
So,  I've  put  that  all  over  there. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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.  OplO  SIERRA  CLUB 


145  y.  High  Street,  Suite  409 
Cutumbus,  OH  43215 
Tel:  (614)461-0734 
Fax:  (614)  4614)130 


All  Members  of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Delegation. 
The  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  8. 
President  Clinton 

March  10.  1996 

In  Re:  Continuing  Resolution  HR  3019,  which  passed  U.S.  House  3/7/96 
regarding  the  Forest  Service  budget  in  Interior  Appropriations 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  anticipation  of  the  Conference 
Report  vote  expected  Thursday,  3/14/96  as  well  as  writing  as  an 
outside  witness  testifying  on  the  Forest  Service  Budget  regarding  our 
concerns  with  the  Interior  portion  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  our 
approximately  17,000  members. 

The  most  controversial  provision  of  the  version  of  Interior  as 
passed  last  December  was  with  the  Tongass  National  Forest:  even  though 
we're  from  Ohio  we  know  that  the  fact  is  there  is  no  real  improvement 
in  HR  3019  from  the  vetoed  version  regarding  the  Tongass.   The  only 
change  is  the  shortening  of  the  amount  of  time  the  Timber  Industry's 
preferred  plan  (P)  would  be  in  effect  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 
Using  our  tax  dollars  to  log  one  of  our  nation's  treasures  and 
delivering  the  profits  to  a  foreign  country  is  very  objectionable  to 
us  and  should  be  to  you  as  well.   It  is  not  an  appropriate  use  of  the 
Appropriate  Process  to  choose  and  mandate  a  forest  plan  for  a  specific 
forest:  there  are  accepted  processes  for  making  this  decision  that 
should  be  followed. 

The  CR  and/or  the  Interior  Appropriation's  bill  is  an  opportunity 
to  fix  a  problem  left  over  from  last  summer's  rescission  bill,  but 
instead  it  is  being  used  by  timber  industry  supporters  to  compound  the 
problem  and  make  it  worse  by  adding  a  new  funding  mechanism  to  cut 
old-growth  trees.   The  land  swap  in  HR  3019  that  was  included  to 
supposedly  fix  problems  with  the  Section  2001  "Emergency  Salvage 
Timber  Sale  Program"  (also  known  as  the  "Salvage  Rider"  or  "Logging 
without  Laws  Provision")  which  was  passed  as  a  part  of  a  rescission 
bill  in  July,  1995,  could  have  been  accommodated  under  the  original 
version  of  the  appropriations  rider  in  paragraph  (3).   The  proposed 
language  fixes  nothing  and  the  fact  is  the  whole  situation  surrounding 
this  rider  is  so  corrupt  it  should  be  repealed. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  rider  is  that  the  funding  mechanism 
in  use  with  this  rider  is  being  used  illegally.   A  full  and  complete 
investigation  needs  to  be  launched  into  the  funding  mechanism  for  the 
salvage  sales  called  salvage  sale  funds.   These  are  limited  use  funds 
that  are  supposed  to  recoup  the  costs  to  prepare  and  administer  the 
sale  plus  any  costs  for  road  design  and  related  road  work.   The 
problem  is  that  since  the  Forest  Service  doesn't  separate  the  costs 
and  return  from  its  salvage  and  non  salvage  timber  sales,  it  can't  be 
determined  whether  or  not  the  costs  the  law  requires  be  recovered  are 
being  returned  to  the  salvage  fund.   The  funds  were  being  used 
illegally  before  additional  legislation  was  added  this  past  summer 
which  is  compounding  the  corruption. 


To  preserve,  protect,  and  enjoy  our  natural  heritage. 
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When  Congress  was  debating  the  rider,  it  should  have  been  talking 
about  section  (k>  of  the  rider  which  allows  sale  of  old-growth  trees 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   In  one  such  sale  last  fall  as  a  result  of 
the  rider,  at  a  place  called  Sugar  Creek,  law  enforcement  cost  the  tax 
payers  over  a  million  dollars  due  to  the  Forest  Service  hiring 
hundreds  of  police  to  keep  citizens  who  wanted  to  stop  the  sale  out  of 
a  50  square  mile  area.   Included  as  part  of  the  exclusion  area  was  a 
"no  fly  zone"  above  the  sale  designed  to  prevent  photographers  from 
photographing  the  logging.   The  salvage  rider's  section  (k)  was 
written  to  try  to  get  the  trees  the  timber  industry  failed  to  get 
under  what  is  known  by  Insider's  terms  as  Section  318  sales  from  1990. 
These  trees  are  the  main  component  of  Spotted  Owl  habitat  and  are  part 
of  the  ecosystems  of  other  endangered  species  as  well.   The  salvage 
rider  was  designed  to  release  these  sales  which  had  been  blocked  in 
recent  years  for  environmental  reasons.   The  old-growth  section  is  the 
portion  of  tne  Salvage  Rider  that  the  timber  industry  really  wanted, 
the  talk  about  forest  health  was  a  smoke  screen  to  get  the  old-growth 
forests.   Then  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  clause  in  the  FY'96  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  number  327  (Timber  Sales  Pipeline  Restoration 
Funds)  was  designed  to  fund  the  318  sales.   This  give-away  remains  in 
HR  3019  and  probably  was  not  given  any  billing  in  the  executive 
summary  Members  of  Congress  were  given  to  vote  from  late  last  week. 
This  section  creating  the  new  fund  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  signed 
into  law. 

The  salvage  sales  themselves  are  also  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  and  pocketbooks  of  tax  papers.   Old-growth  that  normally 
sells  for  *200  -  S300  per  thousand  board  feet  (mbf)  is  sold  for  only  a 
few  dollars  per  mbf  when  classified  as  salvage.   Plus,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  switch  the  method  for  preparing  national  forest  timber 
sales  from  scale  to  measurement  because  scale  accounted  for  about  75% 
of  the  timber  theft  from  national  forests.  Salvage  sales  are  being 
sold  using  the  scale  method  which  allows  the  timber  industry  to  cut 
and  leave  trees  on  the  ground  without  having  to  pay  for  them  or  to 
take  trees  off  the  land  and  decide  later  how  much  to  pay  for  them. 

A  major  problem  with  HR  3019  and  the  FY'96  budget  process  is  that 
we  need  to  stop  using  riders  in  the  Appropriations  Process  for  making 
1  aw.   One  way  to  correct  the  above  listed  problems  that  have  been 
caused  by  using  the  appropriations  process  as  an  authorization  process 
would  be  to  repeal  the  salvage  rider  and  all  its  parts  and  then 
authorize  money  from  existing  salvage  and  timber  sales  preparation 
accounts  to  buy  back  the  sales  released  under  the  rider  that  haven't 
already  been  cut.   For  the  sake  of  today's  tax  payers  and  future 
generations  we  hope  you  will  take  these  suggestions  seriously  and  act 
upon  them  quickly. 

Si  ncere 1 y , 
//'Joan  Brasaemle,  Chair  Gwen  Marshall,  Secretary 
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David  Scott.  Conservation  Chair        Rich  Clark.  PAC  Chair 

Ohio  Chapter  Sierra  Club  Executive  Committee  members  at-large 


Representing  our  seven  groups: 
estern  Lake  Erie  Group  Northeast  Ohio  Group 


Central  Ohio  Group  Salt  Spring  group  froWeastern  Oh 

^Portage  Trails  Group  ftfami  Group  (southwest  Ohio) 
(from  around  the  Akron/Canton  area) 

Tecumseh  Group      "        '  Jeffrey  Skelding, 

(from  the  Dayton,  Springfield  area)  State  Program  Coordinator 

On  behalf  of  some  of  our  Conservation  Campaigns  or  Issue  Groups: 

Marilyn  Wan.  Clean  Water  Campaign  Alan  Kuper,  Population  Committee 
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Ms.  Marshall.  Another  thing  that  I  brought  with  me  and  am 
having  entered  into  the  record  is  from  the  city  of  Salem,  Oregon. 
They're  asking  that  logging  that's  threatening  their  city's  water 
supply  be  stopped.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  I've  also  turned 
that  in.  No,  I've  turned  in  all  these  sets.  I'm  sorry,  it  slid  under- 
neath. The  four  copies  that  are  required,  and  one  is  the  master  for 
copying. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RESOLUTION  NO.     96'24 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  A  FEDERALLY  PROTECTED 
FOREST  PRESERVE  FOR  THE  OPAL  CREEK  AREA 

WHEREAS,  the  Opal  Creek  Mediation  Group  authorized  by  the  Honorable  Mark 
Hatfield,  U.S.  Senator,  are  concluding  their  meetings  on  March  1,  1996,  and  the  City  Council 
desires  to  put  on  record  a  recommendation  for  a  federally  authorized  forest  preserve 
encompassing  the  entire  headwaters  of  the  Little  North  Fork  of  the  North  Santiam  River  in  the 
Opal  Creek  area  including  some  area  in  the  Breitenbush  drainage  basin  for  a  total  area  of 
approximately  35,000  acres,  as  shown  on  the  attached  map. 

WHEREAS,  the  City  Council  has  determined  federal  protection  of  this  area  as  a  forest 
preserve  that  prohibits  farther  logging  and  mining  is  needed  to  produce  the  highest  quality  water 
necessary  for  the  health  of  citizens  and  the  economic  needs  of  industry  in  the  Salem  area. 

WHEREAS,  the  Council  has  deliberated  on  this  matter;  NOW  THEREFORE, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SALEM,  OREGON: 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Opal  Creek  Mediation  Group  that  the  entire  Opal  Creek  Area  of 
approximately  35,000  acres  be  federally  protected  as  a  forest  preserve  and  that  further  logging 
and  mining  in  that  area  be  prohibited. 

ADOPTED  by  the  Common  Council  this  <*%£>    day  of  February,  1996. 

ATTEST: 


jOTYRECOI 

Approved  by  City  Attorney     ^>£»— 3 
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Ms.  Marshall.  This  is  not  something  that  needs  to  be  turned  in. 
It's  something  for  your  folks  benefit.  I  did  attend  the  seventh 
American  Forest  Congress.  This  is  the  summary,  I've  prepared  it, 
and  it  should  not  get  into  the  record,  but  just  for  FYI. 

Basically  the  timber  industry  did  vote  to  continue  its  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  with  the  general  goal  of  increasing  its  manage- 
ment of  the  forest.  And  also,  these  things  were  voted  to  stay  on  cor- 
porate welfare:  79  percent  proposed  the  following  statement,  "The 
full  cost  of  timber  sale,  preparation  and  harvest  on  public  lands 
shall  be  borne  deriving  economic  benefit."  And  83  percent  of  them 
opposed  having  forest  products  prices  reflect  their  true  cost.  I  find 
this  to  be  a  disappointment.  The  fact  is  I  believe  we're  seriously  in 
need  of  real  change.  Your  region  is  a  little  bit  more  affected  by  this 
than  I  am  in  Cincinnati,  but  the  dying  of  the  trees  that's  currently 
being  caused  by  the  air  pollution  that's  also  inhibiting  regenera- 
tion. A  good  book  on  that  was  Charles  Little's  The  Dying  of  the 
Trees.  I  hope  people  get  a  chance  to  read  that.  Basically  those  sal- 
vage sales  are  not  designed  to  help  correct  that  problem. 

We  are  tinkering  here.  We're  not  keeping  all  the  pieces.  I  con- 
sider that  a  grave  concern.  We  would  have  thought  that  when  we 
exterminated  the  passenger  pigeon  in  the  early  1900s  that  that 
would  lead  to  the  end  of  the  American  chestnut  for  commercial  pro- 
duction. These  things  are  tied  together.  We're  in  trouble  here,  and 
we  need  to  be  making  some  serious  changes  and  not  just  doing 
business  as  usual. 

I've  got  five  different  items  that  I've  put  on  my  list  of  things  that 
need  to  be  happen.  One,  we  need  to  be  ending  government  timber 
subsidies.  We  need  to  privatize  the  timber  industry.  The  current 
process  of  subsidizing  the  logging  on  public  lands  implies  these  ac- 
tivities have  a  higher  national  priority  than  all  the  programs  that 
are  being  cut.  Raising  that  16  percent  above  the  Administration's 
request  last  year,  when  25  percent  reduction  was  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  the  budget,  shows  that  there  are  things  really  wrong 
here. 

Also,  I  think  we  need  to  be  stopping  the  subsidies  of  things  that 
give  the  timber  industry  unfair  advantages  over  other  industries. 
One  example  would  be  this  technology  that  was  listed  for  the  paper 
board,  stuff  where  they're  actually  doing  product  development.  This 
should  be  done  privately,  not  publicly.  The  video  that  my  school  re- 
ceived called  "Managing  Our  National  Forest,"  I  know  was  made 
by  the  Forest  Service  because  I  already  got  it.  We  should  not  be 
subsidizing  propaganda  for  an  industry  either. 

Next  point  is  we  need  to  return  control  of  the  public  forest  to  the 
public.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  this  from  reading 
GATT  last  year,  but  basically  GATT  makes  it  impossible  to  say 
that  the  public  forest  are  for  the  public.  So  we  need  to  be  empha- 
sizing non-commercial  benefits  since  those  are  the  only  ones  that 
we  can  really  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Now,  the  time's  up.  Do  you  have  some  things  you 
can  submit. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I'm  almost  finished.  Can  I  cruise  through  real 
quickly  because  I  got  a  late  start?  I  looked  at  the  clock.  I  didn't 
start  until 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay,  I'll  give  you  another  minute. 
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Ms.  Marshall.  We  need  to  reduce  the  bureaucracy  of  the  public- 
owned  forest.  We  can  do  that  by  eliminating  the  Forest  Service, 
sticking  the  forest  under  the  National  Park  as  a  National  Forest 
Preserve. 

Another  big  thing  that  needs  to  happen  here  is  a  major  inves- 
tigation into  the  timber  salvage  slush  funds.  Last  year,  when  I 
tried  to  get  information,  this  is  a  letter  I  got  back  from  the  Forest 
Service.  They  said,  "No,  we're  not  doing  the  bookkeeping  that  is  ac- 
tually required  the  salvage  fund  program."  And  I'm  saying  that 
this  is  an  illegal  program  with  the  way  it's  being  done.  It  should 
not  be  used  to  fund  the  rider  that's  in  there. 

And,  also,  we  need  to  not  be  creating  a  new  slush  fund  to  do  old 
growth  forest.  I  see  some  serious  problems  with  this.  And  you  did 
get  this  testimony  last  year.  I've  turned  this  in  for  the  record  from 
Hartwood.  Apparently,  since  your  name  was  on  this,  you  weren't 
real  pleased  with  it,  but  I  have  to  agree  with  their  assertion  to  stop 
the  logging  of  the  public  forest.  To  repeat,  we  need  to  do  a  major 
investigation  into  the  illegal  use  of  the  slush  funds  that  are  called 
the  salvage  funds.  They  are  not  recovering  costs.  The  accounting  is 
not  correctly  being  done.  They've  already  told  me  it  is  not  being 
done.  This  needs  to  be  closed  down,  investigated  and  not  be  allowed 
to  be  used  for  continual  logging. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  teach? 

Ms.  Marshall.  I'm  a  social  studies  major.  I  have  a  math  minor. 
But  I'm  a  substitute  teacher;  that's  how  I'm  able  to  get  up  here  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  was  your  major? 

Ms.  Marshall.  Social  studies  education  and  math. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  math. 

Ms.  Marshall.  And  I  actually  read  these  budgets,  which  is  why 
people  in  this  office  know  me.  I  read  them,  and  I  have  questions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  ever  read  anything  on  silviculture? 

Ms.  Marshall.  Sure.  I  work  with  the  Forest  Service.  You  know, 
I  read  their  materials  to  work  with  them.  I  read  their  materials. 
And  what  has  not  taken  hold  on  me  is  reading  what  is  happening 
with  the  air  pollution  from  grand  cities  like  mine,  Cincinnati,  that's 
landing  in  the  unglaciated  regions  of  the  Appalachians  causing  a 
Ph  shift  in  the  soil  which  they  believe  is  leading  to  not  only  the 
death  of  the  trees,  but  decreased  regeneration. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We'd  appreciate  not  getting  as  much  of  your  pollu- 
tion down  in  the  Appalachia. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  would  agree  with  that,  too. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We're  trying  to  get  that  back.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I've  never  seen  this  much  information  at  one  time, 
but 

Ms.  Marshall.  Well,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Marshall  follows:] 
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Specific    Recommended    changes    related    to 
T^&J^     '  ""  the    Forest    Service    Budget    For    FY'97 
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in   FY'96  since   there   is   still   time. 


1)  End    government    timber    subsidies    -    privitize    the    timber    industry. 

Subsidies  supplied  to  certain  industries  by  the  federal  taxpayers  increase  the  national 
debt  which  is  bad  both  for  business  and  future  generations.    Appropriating  public  funds  for 
logging  and  its  related  activities  on  public  owned  land  imply  that  these  activities  have  a  higher 
national  priority  than  either  other  government  products  or  timber  production  by  the  private 
sector. 

Subsidies  that  give  the  timber  industry  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  U.S.  industries 
include  appropriations  in  the  Forest  Service  budget  that  are  used  for  timber  product 
development,  forest  inventory,  creation  of  pro-timber  management  videos  and  other  related 
activities.    For  example,  as  a  part  of  the  Interior  Appropriation's  process,  in  the  Forest  Service 
budget,  in  1992,  $180  million  of  federal  tax  dollars  went  into  forest  research  including  S25.6 
million  for  forest  products  and  harvesting  research.    That  dollar  amount  climbed  to  $182.7 
million  in   1993.  $193  million  in   1994,  and  $199.7  million  in   1995  and  a  request  for  $209 
million  in  1996.    In  addition  to  working  to  develop  new  products,  like  composite  lumber,  an 
inventory  of  the  nation's  federal,  state,  corporate  and  private  owned  timber  is  updated  in  state 
by  state  reports  and  nationally  on  a  rotating  10  year  basis. 

Both  the  inventory  process  and  the  product  development  subsidies  directly  benefit  the 
timber  industry  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  and  guarantee  an  unfair  competition  situation  against 
other  industries  in  the  building  supply  industry.    We  need  to  end  all  direct  subsidies  to  the 
timber  industry  as  well  as  indirect  subsidies  such  as  subsidized  water  and  rail  transportation  to 
insure  fair  competition  between  domestic  industries. 

2)  Return    control    of    public    forests'    resources    to    the    U.S.    public. 

According  to  GATT  (the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  the  public  lands  the  supplier  of  timber  for  local  mills  cind  the  community     Under  the 
Agreernent  on  Trade  Related  Investment  Measures  (TRIMS),  foreign  multi-national 
corporations  are  guaranteed  equal  access  to  public  owned  forest  as  compared  with  people  or 
business  in  the  local  community  but  the  corporations  are  always  financially  capable  of 
outbidding  them.    The  Agreement  on  TRIMS  states  that  it  is  "inconsistent  with  Article  XI:  1  of  the 
GATT  1994  ..  to.,  restrict  ..  the  exportation  ..  of  particular  products'' 

On  the  other  hand,  GATT's  XX(g)  &  (i)  allow    Conservation  of  exhaustible  natural 
resources  if  such  measures  are  made  effective  in  conjunction  with  restrictions  on  domestic 
production  or  consumption  ...  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  operate  to  increase      the 
piotcction  alforded  to  such  domestic  industry,  and  shall  not  depart  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  relating  to  non-discrimination."    The  export  of  raw  materials  such  as  raw  logs, 
cants  or  chips  from  our  public  owned  forest  is  very  odious  to  Americans  due  to  jobs  and 
lesources  lost. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  vast  differences  in  income  and  wealth  between  workers  in 
the  local  timber  industry  and  the  CEO's  of  the  multi-national  timber  corporations  who  are 
lesponsible  for  exporting  their  local  forests  and  leaving  them  impoverished.    The  best  way  to 
insure  local  benefits  (including  flood  prevention,  water  &  air  purification  and  tempering, 
medicinal  plants  and  so  on)  from  the  public  owned  forests  of  our  country  is  to  emphasize  & 
enhance  the  public  toiesl's  non  commercial  benefits. 

3)  Reduce  bureaucracy   and   costs   of  public   ownership  of  forest   lands. 

For  economic,  social  and  environmental  reasons  the  public  owned  forests  are  not  suitable 
lor  timber  production.    In  the  age  of  federal  government  downsizing  and  trying  to  do  more  with 
less,  to  increase  efficiency  there  is  an  opportunity  for  significant  savings  by  changing  the 
management  network  of  our  national  forests,  BLM  and  O&C  lands.    A  new  classification  of 
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national  parks  called  "National  Forest  Preserves"  could  be  created  under  the  existing  National 
Parks  bureaucracy  that  would  remove  management  of  these  forests  from  the  unpopular  National 
Forest  and  BLM  bureaucracies.    Estimates  that,  although  60%  of  the  employees  of  the  National 
Forests  work  at  the  District  level  on  down,  60%  of  the  expenses  of  overhead  are  incurred  at  the 
Supervisor,  Regional  and  National  offices.    Congress  has  repeatedly  called  for  downsizing  at  this 
level  but  the  Forest  Service  has  been  dragging  its  feet.    It  would  be  more  cost-effective  to  just 
eliminate  all  offices  from  the  Supervisor  on  up  and  have  these  forests  managed  at  the  District 
level,  under  the  National  Park  umbrella.    When  public  forest  lands  are  managed  for  purely 
public,  non-commercial  purposes  the  pressure  is  reduced  on  private  lands  for  maintaining  our 
native  biodiversity  as  well  as  allowing  private  owned  forest  lands  to  earn  a  profit  free  from 
government  competition. 

4)  Remove   obstacles   to    sustainable   development. 

We  need  to  eliminate  the  economic  &  legal  obstacles  that  make  it  more  cost  effective  to  be 
wasteful  than  environmentally  conscious  consumers  by  starting  with  the  Interior 
Appropriations  budget     Current  government  direct  and  indirect  subsidy  of  raw  materials 
production  directly  interferes  with  recycling  and  conservation  programs  and  industries.  While 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
recommend  to  the  rest  of  the  Congress  that  current  laws  making  commercial  hemp  production 
illegal  should  be  changed  because  this  is  a  good  source  of  fiber  for  cloth  and  paper  production 
from  consumer  and  industrial  options  it  makes  good  business  sense  as  well  as  environmental 
sonse  to  do  so. 

5)  Figure   out  the  extent   to  which   the  current   Salvage  Timber   Fund   is   in 
violation    of   the   law   and   initiate   steps   to   correct   the   problems. 

A  complete  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  irregularities  in  the 
Salvage  Fund  and  no  money  should  be  added  to  or  taken  from  this  fund  to  carry  out  timber  sales 
until  the  investigation  is  complete  and  problems  corrected  including  improving  the  Forest 
Service  bookkeeping  related  to  salvage  timber  sale  income  and  expenses  and  reporting  to 
Congress.    Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Salvage  Funds  that  are  being  used  to  fund  the  Section  2001 
Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Program  that  was  signed  into  law  in  July,  1995  appear  to  be 
being  used  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  intent  under  which  it  was 
established.    Since  this  fund  was  created  and  is  funded  under  Interior  Appropriations,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  see  that  it  is  not  abused.     The  following  is  the 
story  of  how  I  realized  that  there  were  major  problems  with  the  Salvage  Fund  (called  SSSS  in 
internal  Forest  Service  bookkeeping  documents.) 

Background  on    Salvage    Fund    Irregularities 

I  thought  I  looked  through  every  version  of  the  rescissions  bills  regarding  the 
"Emergency   Salvage  Timber   Sale   Program"  (Section  2001),  but  I  was  not  able  to  find  a 
dollar  amount  appropriated  to  this  program.    What  is  can  be  found    is  under  (b)  item  2  "USE  OF 
SALVAGE  SALE  FUNDS.  •  To  conduct  salvage  timber  sales  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  use  salvage  sale  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  concerned." 
Although  no  dollar  amount  was  listed  as  being  added  to  the  salvage  sale  funds  for  this  rider  on 
page  70  of  Senator  Gorton's  July  28,  1995  report  on  Interior  Appropriations  (HR  1977)  the 
following  statement  appears,  "The  fiscal  year  1995  rescission  bill  provided  additional  funds  to 
salvage  dead  and  diseased  timber."  . 

I  had  been  concerned  about  the  increasing  reliance  on  salvage  sales  for 
Forest   Service   timber  volume  for  several  years.     On  April  26,  1993,  I  delivered  a  letter 
to  membeis  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  which  I  stated  that  in  comparing 
expectations  between  FY'93  &  FY'94,  there  would  be  a  doubling  of  salvage  as  a  percent  of 
anticipated  timber  volume     (The  justification  for  that  figure  was  that  in  FY'93  the  salvage 
volume  was  anticipated  at  1.5  BBF,  for  FY'94  it  was  1.7  BBF,  a  13%  increase,  but  overall 
timber  volume  was  decreased  from  about  4.4  BBF  in  FY'94  to  about  7.7  BBF  in  FY'93.    In 
addition,  the  costs  per  BBF  were  anticipated  to  be  40%  greater  in  '94  than  '93.  In  FY'93  salvage 
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was  about  19%  of  volume  in  FY'94  it  was  anticipated  it  would  be  40%  of  the  volume.)  In  that 
Icltor,  I  askod  what  was  going  wrong  that  so  much  more  salvage  was  occurring.  We  now  know 
that  different  forms  of  air  pollution  are  killing  our  trees  and  inhibiting  regeneration  but  it  is 
likely  the  increase  in  the  reliance  on  the  salvage  program  is  related  more  to  economic  factors 
and  pressure  from  the  timber  industry  than  forest  health  issues. 

Two  separate  quotes  from  a  March  31,  1992  Hearing  before  the  "Environment, 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations"  shed  some  light  on  the  salvage  issue  as  follows:  Page  226,  statement  by  James  C. 
Overbay.then  Deputy  Chief,  U.S.  forest  Service  regarding  money  losing  timber  sales,  "..  if  you 
have  to  go  through  a  detailed  half  a  million  dollar  EIS  to  put  up  a  salvage  sale  that  may  only 
be  worth  $4  or  $5  a  thousand  (board  feet),  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  that  that  goes  into 
the  administrative  costs."    Mr.  Overbay  is  telling  us  two  things,  1)  the  Forest  Service  doesn't 
like  to  do  paper  work  for  timber  sales  &  2)  the  Forest  Service  sells  off  timber  especially  cheap 
when  it's  classified  as  salvage. 

In  1995,  I  requested  and  obtained  internal  budget  information  from  the  Forest  Service 
that  gave  me  for  FY'94,   cut  and  sold  value  and  volume  figures  for  each  region  in  a  forest  by 
forest  report.    In  my  own  state  of  Ohio,  I  learned  that  the  sale  that  resulted  from  an  individual 
asking  the  Forest  Service  permission  to  thin  5  acres  of  pines  to  build  a  log  house  for 
himself  resulted  in  the  trees  being  sold-  for  $24.25  per  thousand  board  feet  (mbf)  for 
261.19  mbf.    (For  the  same  time  period,  I  figured  the  costs  per  mbf  at  $331.)    Also  for  FY'94, 
I  found  a  forest  in  Arizona  which  sold  7,794.86  mbf  at  an  average  of  $2.65  per  mbf  and  cost  of 
$3,487  per  mbf.   One  can  assume  this  was  mostly  by  salvage  due  to  the  low  price.   I  did  not  get  a 
response  from  the  region  with  the  Tongass  NF  in  it,  so  I  may  not  have  found  the  lowest  price 
trees  were  being  sold  per  mbf. 

I  faxed  a  note,  pasted  on  the  Region  9  Cut  &  Sold  FY'94  Forest  report  to  the  Region  9 
FOIA  Coordinator  requesting  the    "information  broken  down  into  salvage  &  green 
prices  and  volume."  The  June  9,  1995  response  I  received  was,  "Your  request  for  information 
on  salvage  vs.  green  selling  price  is  one  that  I  am  not  able  to  help  with.   When  a  timber  sale 
appraisal  is  done  there  is  no  difference  between  green  and  salvage  advertised  prices.  The 
appraisal  does  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  salvage  in  the  sale  area  and  the  appraiser 
can  make  adjustments  up  or  down  as  a  result  but  in  the  end  salvage  and  green  are  sold  at  the 
same  price." 

What  I  learned  from  page  61  of  the  March  31,  1992  hearing  book  from  the  written 
testimony  of  Robert  E.  Wolf,  retired  assistant  chief,  Environment  and  Natural  Resources, 
Congressional  Research  Service  is  that  this  failure  of  bookkeeping  to  differentiate  between 
green  and  salvage  sales  may  in  fact  be  illegal.   Mr.  Wolf  noted  that  the  salvage  fund's  use  had 
been  limited  through  1987  but  then  it  rocketed  upward  averaging  $148  million  for  the  3  years 
1989-1991.     He  noted  that  the  salvage  fund  "appears  to  have  become  a  substitute  for 
appropriated  timber  sale  funds."    He  also  said  that  salvage  "funds  have  the  same  limited 
use  characteristics  as  the  K.V.  Fund.  When  Salvage  sales  are  made,  this  account  is  supposed  to 
recoup  the  costs  to  prepare  and  administer  the  sale  plus  any  costs  for  road  design  and  related 
road  work.    This  is  an  earmarked  fund,  not  usable  for  other  programs."    He  went  on  to 
say,  "These  funds  are  used  as  substitute  for  appropriated  funds  to  make  timber  sales.    Since  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  separate  the  timber  and  cost  for  this  program  in  a  way  that  tracks  costs, 
it  can't  be  determined  for  the  gross  dollars,  whether  or  not  the  costs  the  law  requires  be 
recovered  are  being  returned  to  the  Fund."    The  point  is  that  the  Forest  Service  has  likely 
not  been   in  compliance  with  the  law  that  established  the  salvage  fund  since  they 
are   unwilling   or   unable   to   do   the   appropriate   paper  work. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Wolf  in  his  written  testimony  points  out  that  the  low  price  charged 
for  salvage  sales  is  what  keeps  the  program  in  violation  of  the  law  in  the  first  place.    He 
notes  that  the  salvage  sale  "receipts  have  been  subject  to  a  25%  payment  to  the  counties. 
Therefore  in  order  to  properly  recoup  Salvage  sale  costs,  the  Advertised  Price  would  have  to  be 
at  least  35%  greater  than  the  Salvage  sale  costs.  If  the  sale  required  reforestation,  this  cost 
would  have  to  be  added,  plus  25%  to  net  that  cost."   He  said  that  "in  1986  the  Salvage  Fund 
wasn't  subject  to  25%  payments  but  K.V  was.    Now  a  salvage  sale  that  also  has  reforestation 
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needs,  would  require  an  Advertised  Price  that  was  Salvage  +  K.V.  with  25%  added  to  assure 
collections  to  cover  each  Fund,  assuming  no  appropriated  costs  were  to  be  used." 

Also  when  one  looks  at  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill,  one  will  not  find  a  direct 
number  showing  how  much  money  is  being  added  to  the  salvage  fund.    For  example, 
with  last  year's  bill,  HR  1977,  the  chart  published  in  the  November  15,  1995  Congressional 
Record  for  the  bill,  pages  H1 2393-6  did  not  use  the  word  salvage  in  any  column  headings. 
When  I  look  at  the  internal  Forest  Service  bookkeeping  documents  I  can  find  allocations  in  funds 
and  board  feet  per  forest  on  salvage.    What  was  in  HR  1977  Senate  report  language,  for 
example,  on  page  69   is  the  statement  under  "Forestland  management  -  The  Committee 
recommends  $240,322,000  for  forest  land  management,  which  is  $25,968,000  above  the 
request  and  $27,468,000  below  the  FY'95  funding  level.    Within  forestland  management,  the 
Committee  provides  $188,582,000  for  timber  sale  management.    This  level  of  funding  will 
produce  an  estimated  total  green  sales  volume  of  2.6  BBF  in  FY'96.   The  Committee  has  provided 
an  increase  of  $5  million  in  road  construction  funding  to  support  the  2.6  BBF  program.    The 
Forest  Service  estimated  salvage  sale  volume  is  1 .5  BBF." 

In  the  FY'96  budget  request  on  page  8-58  &  59  of  the  Forest  Service  budget  the 
following  information  was  given: 

Actual  FY'94  Approp  FY'95  request  FY'96 

volume  in  million  Board  feet  (BBF) 

green  volume  2.4  2.5  2.2 

salvage  vol.  1.0  1.6  1.5 

total  3.4  4.1  3.7 

On  page  8-61  of  the  Forest  Service  FY'96  budget  after  Road  Construction  the  following 
information  was  given  for  the  "Timber  Salvage  Sale  Fund" 

1994  final        approp  FY'95  request  FY'96 

to  fund  $182,424,000  $130,568,000  $139,302,000 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  money  placed  in  the  Salvage  fund  should  have  been  clearly 
listed  in  the  Appropriations  Bill. 

The  reason  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  salvage  funds  are  being  used  for  other 
than  that  which  it  was  originally  intended  is  that  the  accounting  is  not  adequate  to 
evaluate  the  use  of  the  funds.  Because  the  salvage  fund  is  so  questionable  it  places  the 
"Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Program"  (Section  2001)  in  question  since  it  relies  on  a 
questionable  funding  mechanism.    It  is  for  that  reason,  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  reduce  the  liabilities  by  using  the  existing 
salvage  funds  to  buy  back  sales  made  under  the  rider  and  eliminate  the  rider  as 
soon  as  possible,  either  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  resolution  to  fund  Interior  or  the  FY'97 
Interior  Bill.    In  addition  a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  the  Salvage  Funds  needs  to  be  made 
and  no  additional  expenditures  shouid  be  made  under  this  fund  until  this  evaluation  is  complete 
and  the  program  revamped  using  more  honest  and  open  bookkeeping. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  related  to  the  Salvage  Funds  &  Section  2001 

1)  Repeal  the  Section  2001  Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Program. 

2)  Use  money  already  in  the  Salvage    Fund  to  buy  back  all  the  salvage  sales  that 
are  under  contract  but  have  not  been  cut. 

3)  Use  money  that  would  normally  be  allocated  to  the  Timber  Sales  Management  account  to  buy 
back  all  the  Section  318  sales  under  contract  which  have  not  been  cut. 


Gwen  Marshall  -  March  14,   1996 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 

JUDY  BITTNER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officers,  Judy  Bittner. 

Ms.  Bittner.  Hi.  My  name's  Judy  Bittner.  I'm  the  Alaska  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer,  and  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers.  I  want  to  thank 
Mr.  Taylor  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  for  the  commit- 
tee for  its  many  years  of  vast  support  for  the  State  programs. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  National  Conference  request  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  that  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Funds  be  funded  at  the  $31  million  level,  the  travel  grants  at  $2 
million,  the  National  Trust  at  $3.5  million,  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil at  $3  million. 

Created  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  State  of- 
fices are  part  of  intergovernmental  program.  The  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Advisory  Council  setting  out  the  policy  and  the 
standards;  the  State  offices  providing  the  day  to  day  work  in  deliv- 
ering that  national  program;  and  local  governments  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments having  the  option  to  join  that  team  if  they  so  chose. 

For  the  last  30  years,  this  team  concept  has  worked  very  well. 
It  allows  the  flexibility  to  meet  State  needs  in  delivering  this  na- 
tional program  within  that  national  framework.  It  anticipates  by 
30  years  the  reinventing  concept  of  the  1990's,  and  it  provides  an 
efficient  and  effective  model  for  State  and  Federal  cooperation. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  some  information  on  these  State  pro- 
grams to  illustrate  how  well  this  historic  preservation  program  is 
working.  The  money,  the  $31  million,  is  an  investment  that  is  high- 
ly leveraged.  In  1994,  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  documented 
that  for  every  $1  from  the  HPF  fund,  it  resulted  in  $63  of  non-Fed- 
eral monies  being  spent.  One  of  our  primary  economic  tools  is  our 
rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings  using  the  historic  preservation 
tax  credit  fund,  and  with  our  1995  numbers  show  the  great  success 
of  this  program.  The  529  projects  in  1995,  it  generated  $427  million 
in  construction  investment.  Those  projects  generated  $124  million 
in  Federal  taxes  which  is  $30  million  net  gain  over  the  Federal  rev- 
enue loss  from  the  tax  credit  itself.  And  over  13,000  jobs,  construc- 
tion and  non-construction,  were  created.  The  property  tax  gains  to 
State  and  Federal  governments  range  from  an  estimate  of  $7  mil- 
lion to  $11  million. 

Another  area  in  which  the  State  historic  preservation  offices  play 
an  important  role  is  in  the  heritage  tourism.  The  industry  benefits 
from  the  products  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  historic  preser- 
vation offices.  The  tourism  industry  seeks  to  attract  the  historic 
visitor  who  tends  to  stay  longer  and  spend  more  money  than  the 
average  visitor. 

In  Alaska,  the  State  historic  preservation  office  in  its  division  of 
tourism  co-chaired  a  125-member  Alaska  Gold  Rush  Centennial 
Task  Force.  In  combining  the  marketing  and  history,  our  agencies 
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have  successfully  developed  some  new  promotional  materials  some- 
thing that  we  would  have  not  done  or  done  quite  that  same  way 
on  our  own.  We  successfully  have  been  able  to  draw  in  tourism  to 
incorporate  the  gold  rush  in  the  planning  for  the  next  several 
years. 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  active  support  from  special  projects 
like  this,  our  office  is  having  a  hard  time  maintaining  our  level  of 
staff  support  in  even  small  reductions  Last  year's  five  percent  re- 
duction has  affected  our  ability  to  maintain  support  for  these  kinds 
of  special  projects. 

Within  this  decentralized  preservation  system,  it  depends  on  all 
partners  playing  their  role  within  that,  and  with  the  State.  One  of 
the  most  important  pieces  that  we  fit  in  is  our  heritage  location  in- 
formation. We  provide  the  inventory  for  the  critical  base  informa- 
tion for  all  the  other  players  and  maintaining  an  accurate,  acces- 
sible, current  database  is  really  very  important  for  the  functioning 
of  that  program. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mr.  Bateman's  bill  that  he's 
put  in  dealing  with  providing  a  State  tax  relief  for  historic  sites 
that  are  still  being  managed  privately. 

Ms.  Bittner.  For  landmark  sites?  Is  that  the  one?  For  land- 
marks? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  landmarks.  It's  areas  of 
preservation. 

Ms.  Bittner.  Privately  owned? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right.  I'd  suggest  that  you  look  at  it.  I  think  it's  a 
good  idea.  It  takes  away  government  sponsorship,  or  it  allows,  if 
they  are  being  properly  managed,  that  the  private  sector  continue 
to  do  it  and  those  families  receive,  not  have  State  tax  liability 
until 

Ms.  Bittner.  State  tax,  yes.  And  I  did  have  someone  asking  if 
we  had  those  landmarks,  privately-owned  landmarks,  that  were  op- 
erating in  Alaska,  and — but  I  think  that  any  sort  of  incentive  like 
that  to  maintain  them  is  very  positive  and  helpful  in  the  preserva- 
tion because  it  is — to  me,  preservation  happens  at  the  local  level 
and  individual  property  level. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sure.  Thank  you.  We  most  certainly  appreciate  your 
comments,  Ms.  Bittner. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bittner  follows:] 
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and 

Alaska  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

March  14, 1996 

I.  Request 

A.  Historic  Preservation  Fund 

1 .  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices:  $  31.0  million 

2.  Tribal  grants:  $  2.0  million 

3.  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation:     $  3.5  million 

4.  Total  Historic  Preservation  Fund  withdrawal  $36.5  million 

B.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation:  $  3  million 

II.  What  is  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers? 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  is  the  professional  association  of 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  cites  the  National  Confer- 
ence as  the  representative  of  the  Preservation  Officers.  Founded  in  1969,  it  is  a  not  for  profit,  charitable 
corporation  registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

III.  Background  on  the  Historic  Preservation  Program 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  USC  470)  created  the  national  historic  preservation 
program.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  operated  as  an  intergovernmental  team:  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  as  the  federal  players  setting  policy  and  standards  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  doing  the  day-to-day  work.  In  1980  and  1992,  local  and  tribal  govern- 
ments respectively  were  given  the  option  of  joining  the  team.  The  historic  preservation  "team"  concept  has 
worked  well  over  the  past  three  decades,  allowing  flexibility  to  meet  individual  State  needs  within  a  national 
framework.  This  "team"  anticipates  by  30  years  the  reinventing  government  concepts  of  the  1 990's.  It  serves 
as  a  well-tested  model  for  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  State-federal  cooperation. 

IV.  Return  on  federal  investment:  What  $31  million  from  the  HPF  accomplishes 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  generates  dramatic  returns  on  the  federal  investment.  A  1994 
University  of  Rhode  Island  study  documented  that  $1  from  the  HPF  resulted  in  $63  in  non-federal  historic 
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preservation  investment1  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  $31  million  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
for  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  should  produce  comparable  results  to  the  following  list  of 
accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

A.  Economic  development  through  rehabilitation  tax  credits 

The  rehabilitation  tax  credits  continue  to  be  a  leading  historic  preservation  development  tool.  (The 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  provides  the  match  to  operate  the  rehab  credit  consultation  process  in  each 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office.)  The  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1995  are  dramatic:  529  projects  generated 
$467  million  in  construction  investment.  Donovan  D.  Rypkema,  a  noted  historic  preservation/economic 
development  analyst,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Park  Service,  calculated  that  the  rehab  credit  for  fiscal 
year  1995  had  a  maximum  federal  revenue  loss  of  $93.4  million  while  generating  $124.25  million  from 
personal  and  business  income  taxes  and  capital  gains  tax,  $30  million  more  than  the  maximum  revenue  loss. 
The  fiscal  year  1995  activity  created  7,472  jobs  in  construction  and  6,538  jobs  in  other  areas.  The  rehab 
credit  activity  increased  property  taxes,  revenue  to  state  and  local  governments,  by  an  estimated  $7  to  $1 1.7 
million. 

B.  Informational  foundation  for  heritage  tourism 

Tourism  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  industry  in  the  United  States  and  world  wide.  A  major  tourism 
motivator  is  visiting  historic  places.  In  Virginia  historic  preservation  visitors  spend  an  average  of  $423  per 
trip  whereas  other  visitors  spend  $  180  per  trip.2  Wise  investments  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  provide 
the  seed  money  to  States  to  find  out  where  the  historic  places  are  and  to  describe  their  significance.  Using 
this  information,  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  are  important  resources  for  tourism  planning  and  to 
ensure  an  authentic  visitor  experience.  In  my  own  State,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  plays  an 
essential  role  on  the  international  team  planning  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Dawson  Gold  Rush. 

C.  Assistance  on  heritage  site  locations  for  project  planning 

Over  three  decades  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  have  used  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
allocations  to  maintain  and  expand  data  on  the  location,  description  and  significance  of  places  related  to 
our  history.  This  information  is  vital  to  agencies  from  all  levels  of  government  and  to  the  private  sector.  If 
the  data  exist  on  historic  places  in  the  area  affected  by  a  project,  agency  planning  is  expedited.  A  few  State 
Historic  Preservation  Offices  have  historic  site  survey  information  computerized  on  geographic  information 
systems.  For  those  States,  it  is  possible  to  transmit  site  location  data  electronically  to  agencies  and  appli- 
cants, dramatically  reducing  project  planning  man  hours.  Unfortunately,  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
appropriations  have  never  been  sufficient  to  allow  all  States  to  locate  historic  places  or  to  digitize  the 
information  in  advance  of  project  planning. 

The  States'  historic  site  inventories  offer  valuable  materia!  on  American  history.  Here  is  the  informa- 
tion bank  for  heritage  tourism  planning,  for  scholars  and  for  individuals  interested  in  their  town  or  region. 


1  The  University  of  Rhode  Island  Intergovernmental  Policy  Analysis  Program,  Economic:  Effects  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Preservation  Commission  Program  Expenditures  from  1971  to  1993,  [Kingston,  RI,  1994]. 

Reservation  Alliance  of  Virginia,  Inc.,  Virginia's  Economy  and  Historic  Preservation:  the  Impact  of  Preservation  on 
Jobs,  Business  and  Community,  Staunton,  VA,  1995. 
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D.  Tempering  federal  actions 

It  is  not  fashionable  today  to  talk  about  federal  regulations  and  processes.  However,  the  historic 
preservation  regulations  administered  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  for  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  give  private  citizens  and  local  governments  a  voice  when  federal  agency  decision 
making  threatens  valued  heritage  resources.  Although  advisory  only,  the  Council's  regulations  provide  a 
forum  and  an  opportunity  for  problem  resolution  that  has  proven  successful.  While  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Offices  perform  much  of  the  day-to-day  work  through  consultations  with  federal  agencies,  the 
existence  of  the  Council  is  critical  to  the  system,  the  legal  authority  for  the  process. 

In  FY  95  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  reviewed  83,000  federal  projects  across  the  country, 
72,600  of  which  had  no  impact  what  so  ever  on  historic  places.  Federal  agencies  uncovered  42,300  properties 
which  they  thought  might  possibly  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  (and  therefore  covered  by  Section 
106).  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  commented  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  properties  were  not 
eligible  for  the  National  Register.  Of  the  10,400  projects  that  had  some  impact  on  historic  properties  roughly 
one  tenth  of  the  projects  (988)  involved  an  adverse  effect  to  a  National  Register  property  that  was  resolved 
through  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (Council,  SHPO,  and  federal  agency)  and  the  project  proceeded. 
The  system  works  so  well  that  only  4  projects  out  of  the  83,000  total  could  not  be  resolved  and  were  consid- 
ered by  the  full  membership  of  the  Council. 

E.  Expansion  of  the  preservation  team  to  local  governments 

In  spite  of  the  limited  amount  of  pass  through  funding  ($3.1  million  in  FY  95  or  10%  of  each  State's 
allocation)  available,  towns  and  counties  continue  to  join  the  national  preservation  program  as  Certified 
Local  Governments.  In  1995  60  local  jurisdictions  became  certified.  In  order  to  become  certified,  local 
governments  pass  a  preservation  ordinance  and  establish  a  historic  preservation  commission.  Once  certified 
they  are  eligible  to  apply  for  matching,  pass-through  grants.  At  minimum,  Certified  Local  Governments 
participate  in  the  National  Register  nomination  process.  Many  States  have  expanded  the  partnership,  for 
example,  to  reviewing  federal  projects. 

F.  Recognition  through  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

As  the  HPF  has  declined  over  the  years  and  as  the  workload  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices 
has  increased,  the  National  Register  program  has  received  less  attention  and  lower  priorities.  Many  States 
have  switched  focus  from  a  National  Register  nomination  process  based  on  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
resources  to  a  customer  service  activity  where  the  nomination  program  responds  to  requests  from  the 
general  public.  For  the  past  four  years  the  number  of  National  Register  listings  has  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 1,500.  As  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  put  priority  on  historic  districts  (containing  multiple 
buildings)  rather  than  individual  buildings  and  sites,  the  number  of  contributing  resources  listed  on  the 
Register  has  climbed  by  30,000  per  year. 

V.  Why  should  the  Federal  government  be  involved  in  historic  preservation  ? 

Historic  preservation  is  essential  to  the  American  ethic.  Historic  preservation  contributes  a  set  of 
values-patriotism,  appreciation  for  the  architectural  legacy  from  earlier  generations,  emphasis  on  re-use, 
an  infectious  enthusiasm,  individualism,  community  spirit  and  determination:  individuals  working  together 
to  save  their  historic  neighborhood  and  make  it  better.  Historic  preservation  celebrates  the  American 
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experience  through  the  recognition  and  use  of  the  historic  places  inherited  from  previous  generations. 
Historic  preservation  is  the  success  story  of  renewal  achieved  in  countless  neighborhoods  and  Main  Streets 
across  America. 

Historic  preservation  demands  old-fashioned  values  of  its  practitioners;  it  necessitates  initiative, 
determination  and  commitment,  from  either  individuals  or  communities,  to  convert  a  heritage  vision  into 
reality. 

Historic  preservation  opens  an  American  history  text  book  at  every  National  Register  site  for  the 
education  of  all  Americans,  particularly  our  youth.  Historic  preservation  embodies  a  scheme  for  economic 
development  based  on  recycling  with  dramatically  successful  financial  results. 

While  historic  preservation  is  principally  a  voluntary,  private  sector  activity,  government  is  an 
essential  partner.  In  historic  preservation  as  in  other  endeavors  in  our  national  life,  government  creates  the 
foundation  on  which  the  private  sector  can  choose  to  build.  The  national  government  sets  a  broad  national 
direction,  standards  and  policy.  The  national  government  gives  all  Americans  a  standardized,  portable  set 
of  preservation  tools  that  work  all  across  the  country.  The  national  government  decided  to  turn  the  opera- 
tional aspects  over  to  the  States  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  regional  differences. 

At  the  local  level,  participation  in  the  national  partnership  is  optional.  Locally  elected  officials, 
citizens  and  the  preservation  constituency  make  up  their  own  minds  if  they  want  to  join  the  federal-state 
preservation  team.  Private  sector  participation  in  the  national  program,  similarly,  is  optional.  National 
Register  listing,  involvement  in  rehabilitation  tax  credits-these  occur  because  of  private  sector  initiative. 
Those  who  do  elect  to  join  the  team,  to  participate,  count  on  the  presence  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Offices  to  deliver  the  national  preservation  program. 

While  States  pay  half  the  cost  of  operating  the  national  program,  the  federal  financial  contribution 
from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  is  seminal.  Without  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  no  national 
program  exists. 

VI.        Funding  the  NPS  is  not  enough. 

The  National  Park  Service  currently  is  responsible  for  3%  the  United  States'  land.  The  national  park 
system  by  no  means  includes  all  of  America's  heritage.  Rather,  the  system  is  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  most 
important  places.  The  national  historic  preservation  program  covers  100%  of  the  United  States,  all  Ameri- 
cans and  our  entire  history:  more  than  what  could,  or  should,  be  managed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Further,  neither  the  National  Park  Service  nor  the  Advisory  Council  has  capabiiity  to  carry  out  the  broad- 
based  historic  preservation  program  created  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  alone.  The  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  through  the  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and  the  States,  makes  that 
historic  preservation  program  possible.  Importantly,  from  a  budgetary  perspective,  because  of  the  partner- 
ship, the  federal  government  gets  the  States  and  others  to  fund  roughly  half  of  the  cost  of  the  national 
preservation  program.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  total  cost  (HPF  +  match)  for  operating  the  national  preser- 
vation program  was  $543  million.  State  governments  appropriated  70%  of  the  non-federal  match.  The  70% 
includes  only  State  investments  in  the  national  preservation  program.  States  invest  heavily  in  their  own 
preservation  programs,  the  best  example  being  Florida  which  has  made  $30  million  available  for  restoration 
grants. 
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WITNESS 

MARY   BETH    BEETHAM,    LEGISLATIVE   ASSOCIATE,    DEFENDERS   OF 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  Mary  Beth  Beetham. 

Ms.  Beetham.  I'm  Mary  Beth  Beetham,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
Defenders  for  Wildlife  and  our  130,000  members  and  supporters.  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  concerning  our 
Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriations  priorities. 

While  we  understand  prevailing  fiscal  concerns,  the  current  mod- 
est investment  in  preserving  our  spectacular  wildlife  and  biodiver- 
sity is  truly  a  bargain  for  our  country.  While  debate  over  balancing 
the  budget  focuses  on  the  fiscal  legacy  that  we  pass  to  our  grand- 
children, we  believe  future  generations  will  thank  us  for  continuing 
responsible  investments  in  our  country's  magnificent  natural  herit- 
age. 

We're  opposed  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  legislative  provi- 
sions overriding  our  hardwon  resource  conservation  laws  added  to 
H.R.  1977.  We  urge  that  any  attempt  to  add  provision  to  the  Fiscal 
Year  1997  bill  be  opposed.  These  riders  were  unrelated  to  the  need 
for  balancing  the  Federal  budget  and  appeared  to  be  aimed  at  im- 
posing an  agenda  undermining  environmental  protection  with  the 
American  public  has  repudiated. 

One  of  the  provisions  the  devastating  moratorium  on  listing  of 
species  and  designation  of  critical  habitat  under  the  ESA  must  be 
removed  and  adequate  funding  for  ESA  activities  restored.  The 
moratorium  originally  added  last  year  to  the  recisions  bill  has  been 
continued  and  proposed  to  be  expanded  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  In- 
terior Bill  to  preclude  proposed  listing  in  status  surveys.  Over  500 
animals  and  plants  such  as  the  Florida  black  bear  and  native  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  slip  irretrievably  toward  extinction  while 
awaiting  listing  decisions.  The  status  of  more  than  3,700  additional 
species  of  special  concern  remains  unknown  because  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  does  not  have  the  ability  to  do  necessary  sur- 
veys and  research. 

As  the  American  public  increasingly  realizes  its  staggering  im- 
pacts, opposition  to  the  moratorium  and  accompanying  funding 
cuts  continues  to  grow  demonstrated  by  a  recent  letter  to  Speaker 
Gingrich  from  more  than  100  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  the  assumption  that  the  moratorium  will  be  lifted,  De- 
fenders has  recommended  specific  Fiscal  Year  1997  funding  levels 
in  our  written  testimony. 

Defenders  remains  opposed  to  the  Tongass  rider  which  would 
devastate  wildlife  habitat  in  Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest,  the 
world's  largest  remaining  temperate  rainforest.  The  rider  locks  in 
place  for  the  next  year  the  allowable  logging  level  from  an  outdated 
forest  plan  determined  by  scientists  to  provide  inadequate  protec- 
tion to  vulnerable  wildlife.  It  also  allows  a  high  volume  timber  sale 
to  proceed  without  further  environmental  review  reversing  a  recent 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  decision  which  protected  tourism,  fishermen, 
and  subsistence  and  recreational  users. 
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Defenders  continues  to  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  system  is  being  jeopardized  by  lack  of  funding  for 
operations  and  maintenance.  Defenders  is  a  member  of  a  care 
group,  a  diverse  coalition  of  environmental,  fishing,  recreational 
and  other  groups.  To  address  the  urgent  needs  of  the  refuge  sys- 
tem, Defenders  supports  the  $25  million  increase  for  refuge  O&M 
recommended  in  a  letter  from  Defenders  and  other  care  group 
members  to  OMB  Director  Alice  Rivlin. 

Defenders  remains  opposed  to  reduction  or  elimination  of  land 
acquisitions  made  through  LWCF.  According  to  Defenders'  1995  re- 
port Endangered  Ecosystems,  our  Nation  faces  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  natural  ecosystems  and  dependent  wildlife,  from  California's  an- 
cient redwood  forest  to  longleaf  pine  forests  in  the  Southeast. 

Acquisition  of  key  areas  must  continue  to  play  a  crucial  role  in 
any  regional  conservation  strategy  to  hold  the  line  against  further 
ecosystem  loss  and  provide  at  least  some  secure  habitat  for  imper- 
iled species. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Your  time's  up. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Can  I  just  make  a  few,  just  one  or  two — I'll  just 
mention  a  couple  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I'll  give  you  about  ten  seconds. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Okay.  We  support  continued  funding  for  NBS.  We 
request  that  it  be  funded  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  level  of  $172  mil- 
lion. We  oppose  the  transfer  to  USGS  and  request  that  it  go  for- 
ward with  as  little  disruption  as  possible  keeping  the  activities 
programmatically  distinct.  We  support  the  work  of  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay,  thank  you.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  I  no- 
tice you  have  a  Teddy  Roosevelt  quote,  and  I'm  a  great  admirer  of 
Roosevelt's,  "wild  beasts  and  birds  are  not  by  right  the  property  of 
merely  the  people  who  are  alive  today,  but  the  property  of  the  un- 
born generations  whose  belongings  have  no  rights  to  squander." 
Have  you  been  to  Sagamaw  Hill? 

Ms.  Beetham.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  know,  you  go  in  there,  and  you  can't  move  from 
the  boars'  heads  and  all  of  the  things.  Is  that  what  he  meant,  I 
wonder,  about  the  property  of  the  future?  He  had  them  all  mounted 
on  the  wall  everywhere  I  went.  He  was  a  great  hunter. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Well,  I  know  he  was  a  great  hunter,  but  I  think 
he  also  realized  the  need  for  stable  management. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  well,  that's  true,  and  I  think  that's  an  impor- 
tant thing.  I  just  thought  that  was  curious  about  Roosevelt's  quote. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Beetham.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Beetham  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
j»»-  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  Mary  Beth  Beetham,  Legislative  Associate  for  Defenders 
of  Wildlife.  On  behalf  of  Defenders  and  our  130,000  members  and  supporters,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  concerning  our  1997  appropriations  priorities. 

Summary:  Under  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  (FWS)  Endangered  Species  Activities.  Defenders  supports  $5.25 
million  for  Prelisting:  $12  million  for  Listing:  S24  million  for  Consultation;  $53.4  million  for  Recovery  including 
$585.000  for  Mexican  wolf.  $1.025.000  for  red  wolf.  $850.000  for  Northern  Rockies  wolf.  $170,000  for  black-footed 
/  ferret,  and  $250.000  for  grizzly  bear:  and  $38  million  for  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  as  well  as 
/  $330.000  for  the  National  Park  Service's  (NFS)  Northern  Rockies  wolf  program.  We  support  continued  funding 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  especially  $1.5  million  to  purchase  a  tract  in  Northwest  Florida's 
Pinhook  Swamp.  For  FWS  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Operations  and  Maintenance,  we  request  a  $25  million 
increase.   For  USGS  Natural  Resource  Research  (formerly  National  Biological  Service}  we  urge  $172  million. 

While  we  understand  prevailing  fiscal  concerns,  Defenders  reminds  the  Subcommittee  that  the  current  modest 
investment  in  preserving  our  spectacular  wildlife  and  biodiversity  is  truly  a  bargain  for  our  country;  for  example, 
each  American  spends  only  fifty  cents  per  year  to  save  wildlife  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  While  debate 
over  balancing  the  budget  focuses  on  the  fiscal  legacy  we  will  pass  to  our  grandchildren,  we  believe  future 
generations  will  thank  us  for  continuing  responsible  investments  in  our  country's  magnificent  natural  heritage.  As 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "Wild  beasts  and  birds  are  by  right  not  the  property  merely  of  the  people  who 
are  alive  today,  but  the  property  of  unborn  generations  whose  belongings  we  have  no  right  to  squander." 

Defenders  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  legislative  provisions  overriding  our  hard  won 
resource  conservation  laws  added  to  H.R.  1977,  the  FY96  Interior  appropriations  bill  and  must  insist  that  similar 
provisions  not  be  added  to  the  FY97  bill.  These  riders  were  unrelated  to  the  need  for  balancing  the  federal  budget 
and  appear  to  be  aimed  at  imposing  an  agenda  undermining  environmental  protection  which  the  American  public 
has  repudiated.  We  will  mention  several  of  these  riders  in  more  detail  later  in  our  testimony. 

Endangered  Species 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS):  The  devastating  moratorium  on  listing  of  species  and  designation  of  critical 
habitat  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  must  be  removed  and  adequate  funding  for  FWS  ESA  activities 
restored.  The  supposedly  temporary  moratorium  originally  added  last  year  to  the  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescissions  Act  has  been  continued  and  proposed  to  be  expanded  in  the  FY96  Interior  bill  to 
preclude  proposed  listings  and  status  surveys.  Like  a  forlorn  parade  waiting  to  board  an  ark  that  may  never  come, 
over  500  animals  and  plants,  such  as  the  Florida  black  bear  and  native  California  and  Hawaiian  plants,  slip 
irretrievably  toward  extinction  while  awaiting  listing  decisions.  The  status  of  more  than  3700  additional  species  of 
special  concern  remains  unknown  because  the  FWS  does  not  have  the  ability  to  do  necessary  surveys  and  research. 

As  the  American  public  increasingly  realizes  its  staggering  impacts,  opposition  to  the  moratorium  and  accompanying 
funding  cuts  continues  to  grow,  demonstrated  by  a  recent  letter  to  Speaker  Gingrich  from  more  than  100  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  letters  from  the  Western  Water  Coalition,  and  representatives  of  the 
commercial  and  sportfishing  industries  and  religious  organizations. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  moratorium  will  be  lifted.  Defenders  recommends  the  following  FY97  funding  levels. 
For  Prelisting,  $5.25  million  is  needed  to  support  vital  activities  that  provide  essential  scientific  information  and 
support  development  of  voluntary  agreements  with  state,  local,  and  private  entities  to  stop  declines  before  protection 
is  necessary.  We  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  to  devote  a  significant  portion  of  the  resources  under  this  program 
element  to  ascertain  the  status  of  candidates  so  that  species  are  not  lost  simply  due  to  lack  of  information.  To  make 
up  for  precious  lost  time  and  the  crippling  effects  of  the  moratorium,  $12  million  must  be  provided  for  the  Listing 
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program.  For  Consultation,  $24  million  will  help  ensure  that  species  are  protected  while  needless  delays  of 
important  federal  projects  and  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  on  private  lands  are  avoided.  As  of  December  1995, 
more  than  200  listed  species  were  still  without  recovery  plans;  $53.4  million  for  Recovery  is  critical  in  providing 
resources  for  restoring  species  back  to  sustainable  population  levels. 

Many  recovery  programs  focus  on  umbrella  species  whose  restoration  fosters  recovery  of  supporting  ecosystems  and 
associated  species.  The  Mexican  wolf,  extinct  in  the  wild  and  unrepresented  in  any  extant  populations  of  gray 
wolves,  is  the  rarest  subspecies  of  gray  wolf  in  the  world.  For  captive  propagation,  public  education,  EIS 
completion,  and  initiation  of  reintroduction  efforts  to  re-establish  arid  maintain  viable  wild  populations,  $585,000 
(FWS)  is  needed  in  FY97.  For  the  successful  red  wolf  program  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  $1,025,000 
(FWS)  will  support  continued  captive  propagation,  monitoring,  and  releases.  The  failure  of  Senator  Helms'  attempt 
to  eliminate  this  popular  program  during  Senate  floor  consideration  of  FY96  Interior  appropriations  demonstrates 
the  broad  support  for  efforts  to  restore  our  nation's  once  magnificent  wild  wolf  populations.  While  the  need  for 
any  further  reintroductions  in  FY97  is  not  anticipated  for  the  landmark  Northern  Rockies  wolf  recovery  program, 
$850,000  (FWS)  and  $300,000  (NPS)  is  needed  for  monitoring,  public  education,  and  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe  and  states  which  will  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  FWS  allocation.  Defenders  was  dismayed 
that  this  program  was  singled  out  for  funding  cuts  in  the  FY96  bill;  while  the  federal  government  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  provide  funding  for  endangered  species  recovery,  we  were  nevertheless  pleased  that  Defenders  and 
other  private  donors  were  able  to  provide  funds  so  that  reintroductions  could  proceed.  At  least  $170,000  (FWS) 
is  needed  for  recovery  efforts  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  S.  Dakota,  and  Arizona  for  the  endangered  black-footed  ferret, 
thought  to  be  extinct  in  the  wild  except  for  reintroduced  populations.  The  FWS  role  as  coordinator  is  absolutely 
crucial  in  this  multi-partner  program  that  leverages  approximately  four  non-federal  dollars  for  every  federal  dollar. 
Finally,  conservation  actions  for  grizzly  bear  recovery  also  benefit  black  bears,  wolverines,  lynx  and  mountain  lions; 
$660,000  is  needed  in  FY97  for  the  grizzly  recovery  program  which  covers  38,000  square  miles  in  four  states. 
Successful  reintroduction  of  threatened  grizzly  bears  into  the  Bitteroot  ecosystem  of  central  Idaho  and  W.  Montana 
could  increase  grizzly  bear  numbers  and  range  in  the  lower  48  states  by  nearly  one  third;  $180,000  of  the  grizzly 
recovery  budget  will  be  will  be  used  for  completion  of  the  EIS  and  initiation  of  reintroductions. 

A  level  of  $38  million  for  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  will  help  support  the  HCP  land  acquisition 
state  grants  program  proposed  but  not  funded  last  year.  This  new  program  attempts  to  meet  two  criticisms  currently 
leveled  against  the  Act:  1)  at  least  some  privately  owned  habitat  of  listed  species  should  be  purchased  to  afford 
needed  protection  more  efficiently  and  2)  states  should  be  given  a  greater  role  in  the  Act's  implementation. 

Other  accounts:  We  also  wish  to  underscore  our  support  for  ample  funding  for  programs  in  other  accounts  playing 
an  integral  role  in  management  and  conservation  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  such  as  FWS  Habitat 
Conservation,  Law  Enforcement,  International  Affairs,  African  Elephant  and  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Funds, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  USDA  Forest  Service's  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Habitat 
Management 

Public  Lands 

Tongass  National  Forest:  Defenders  remains  opposed  to  the  Tongass  Rider  which  would  devastate  wildlife  habitat 
in  Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest,  the  world's  largest  remaining  temperate  rainforest  The  rider  locks  in  place 
for  the  next  year  the  allowable  logging  level  of  an  outdated  forest  plan,  determined  by  scientists  to  provide 
inadequate  protection  to  vulnerable  wildlife  including  the  Queen  Charlotte  goshawk,  Alexander  Archipelago  wolf, 
and  brown  bear  and  allows  a  high  volume  timber  sale  to  proceed  without  further  environmental  review,  reversing 
a  recent  Ninth  Circuit  Court  decision  which  protected  tourism,  fishermen,  and  subsistence  and  recreational  users. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  (NWRS)  Operations  and  Maintenance:  As  the  only  network  of  federal  lands 
dedicated  primarily  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  conservation,  the  Refuge  System  plays  an  integral  role  in 
conservation  and  protection  of  a  host  of  U.S.  native  plants  and  animals,  and  their  supporting  habitat,  including 
threatened  and  endangered  species  and  more  than  800  species  of  migratory  birds.  The  importance  of  Refuges  in 
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providing  at  least  some  secure  habitat  for  species  conservation  cannot  be  overemphasized  -  recovery  status  of  the 
24%  of  listed  U.S.  species  found  on  federal  refuges  is  more  favorable  than  for  those  not  occurring  on  refuges 
(National  Wildlife  Refuge  System:  Contributions  Being  Made  to  Endangered  Species  Recovery,  GAO/RCED95-7). 
The  Refuge  system  also  provides  Americans  with  a  broad  range  of  compatible  high  quality  wildlife  dependent 
recreational  and  educational  opportunities  such  as  interpretive  programs,  wildlife  observation,  hiking,  and  fishing. 
These  activities  convey  an  economic  benefit  as  well:  the  1991  National  Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife 
Associated  Recreation  found  that  more  than  $59  billion  per  year  is  spent  on  wildlife  dependent  recreation 
generating  significant  revenues  to  local  communities. 

Unfortunately,  the  Refuge  System's  mission  continues  to  be  threatened  by  a  chronic  and  severe  lack  of  funding  for 
Refuge  Operations  and  Maintenance,  documented  by  three  recent  reports.  First,  a  1993  Report  by  the  Department 
of  Interior's  Inspector  General  (Maintenance  of  Wildlife  Refuges,  Report  No.  93-1-1477)  indicated  a  maintenance 
backlog  of  $323  million  which  has  since  grown  to  almost  $400  million.  Second,  the  GAO  Endangered  Species  report 
cited  previously  found  that  implementation  of  recovery  and  protection  for  listed  species  on  refuges  was  hampered 
due  to  lack  of  funding.  Finally,  the  NWRS  has  the  lowest  per  acre  funding  and  the  greatest  acreage  per  employee 
of  all  the  federal  lands  systems;  average  funding  for  the  Park  Service  is  over  $13  per  acre,  but  less  than  $2  per  acre 
for  Refuges  (National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  FY96  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Assessment). 

Defenders  is  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  Alliance  for  Refuge  Enhancement  (C.AR.E.),  a  diverse  coalition  of 
environmental,  hunting,  fishing,  and  recreational  groups.  To  address  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Refuge  System, 
Defenders  supports  the  $25  million  increase  for  Refuge  O&M  recommended  in  a  letter  from  Defenders  and  other 
C.AR.E.  group  members  to  OMB  Director  Alice  Rivlin 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF):  Defenders  remains  opposed  to  reduction  or  elimination  of  land 
acquisitions  made  through  LWCF  and  was  disappointed  that  only  $140  million  was  provided  in  the  FY96  Interior 
Conference  Report,  The  fund  was  authorized  at  $900  million  annually,  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases,  the  primary 
source  of  revenues  for  this  fund,  total  more  than  $2  billion  annually.  According  to  Defender's  1995  report, 
"Endangered  Ecosystems:  A  Status  Report  on  America's  Vanishing  Habitat  and  Wildlife",  our  nation  faces  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  natural  ecosystems  and  dependent  wildlife,  from  California's  ancient  redwood  forests  to  longleaf  pine 
forests  in  the  Southeast.  Acquisition  of  key  areas  must  continue  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  any  regional  conservation 
strategy  to  hold  the  line  against  further  ecosystem  loss  and  in  providing  at  least  some  secure  habitat  for  imperilled 
species. 

While  some  have  questioned  continued  land  acquisition  in  these  tight  budgetary  times,  Defenders  believes  the 
traditional  reasons  of  acquiring  land  for  preserving  our  open  space  and  magnificent  wildlands  for  all  Americans 
remain  as  sound  as  ever.  This  is  especially  true  as  our  skyrocketing  population  places  a  greater  visitor  use  demand 
on  our  refuges,  parks,  and  forests.  Furthermore,  many  currently  planned  acquisitions  have  benefits  beyond 
traditional  purposes,  such  as  more  economic  and  efficient  management  of  federal  land  units  through  consolidation 
and  purchase  of  inholdings,  equitable  treatment  of  landowners  and  conflict  resolution,  leveraging  community  cost 
share  in  regional  protection  strategies,  and  bolstering  of  local  economies. 

Defenders'  Endangered  Ecosystems  report  found  Florida  to  be  the  top  state  in  risks  to  ecosystems.  Accordingly, 
our  highest  priority  for  acquisition  this  year  is  an  allocation  of  $1.5  million  for  a  tract  in  the  Pinhook  Swamp,  a 
corridor  linkage  between  Northwest  Florida's  Osceola  National  Forest  and  Georgia's  OkeefenokeeNational  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Slated  to  be  acquired  and  managed  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  linkage  would  complete  a  large,  regionally 
significant  conservation  area  providing  a  stronghold  for  wide-ranging  species  such  as  the  Florida  black  bear  and 
habitat  for  the  federally  endangered  Florida  panther,  woodstork,  and  red-cockaded  woodpecker.  Moreover,  this 
tract  of  wet  flatwoods,  floodplain  swamp  and  floodplain  forest  forms  the  headwaters  for  the  Suwannee  and  St. 
Mary's  rivers  and  creates  a  recharge  area  for  an  aquifer  supplying  water  for  more  than  20.5  million  citizens  of 
Florida  and  Georgia.   If  not  acquired,  the  area  has  potential  for  becoming  a  phosphate  mine. 
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Information  and  Research 

USGS  Natural  Resource  Research/National  Biological  Service/NBS:  At  a  time  when  the  critical  need  for  sound 
science  in  the  management  of  our  nation's  biological  wealth  is  increasingly  recognized,  it  is  particularly  disturbing 
that  the  NBS  was  singled  out  for  crippling  funding  cuts  and  a  disruptive  transfer.  The  initial  House  recommended 
funding  level  of  $112  million,  slashing  the  budget  by  about  one-third,  would  have  been  particularly  devastating, 
causing  the  closure  of  major  research  facilities  and  jeopardizing  long-term  programs  such  as  the  breeding  bird  survey 
and  Gap  Analysis  Program  as  well  as  new  partnerships  with  major  industrial  landowners  and  a  new  initiative  to  avert 
the  need  for  listings  under  the  ESA  Surely  these  cuts  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  balancing  the  federal 
budget  -  to  put  in  perspective  NBS  resources,  Dr.  Peter  Raven,  renowned  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  drew  an  apt  analogy  -  the  entire  1,950  person  NBS  staff  is  smaller  than  the  full  work  force  of  a  single 
Naval  aircraft  carrier.  We  therefore  recommend  that  funding  for  FY  97,  now  classified  in  USGS  as  Natural  Resource 
Research,  be  provided  at  no  less  than  the  President's  FY96  request  of  $172  million. 

Defenders  is  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  NBS  and  transfer  of  its  activities  to  the  USGS.  We  believe  that  the 
needs  of  biological  research  are  best  served  by  keeping  NBS  independent  and  autonomous  and  are  concerned  that 
placement  within  an  agency  focused  on  the  physical  sciences  will  severely  jeopardize  the  Department's  ability  to 
provide  sound  scientific  information  needed  to  sustainably  manage  our  nation's  living  resources.  Since  the  transfer 
is  already  underway,  however,  we  recommend  that  Natural  Resource  Research  activities  be  maintained  in  USGS 
as  a  programmatically  distinct  unit  and  as  high  in  the  organizational  structure  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize 
both  the  potential  for  competition  with  other  USGS  priorities  as  well  as  disruption  of  services  to  partners. 

Defenders  is  particularly  concerned  that  no  disruption  occur  to  the  NBS  coordinated  Gap  Analysis  Program  (GAP), 
presently  consisting  of  over  300  organizations  working  within  40  state  projects.  The  national  GAP  program  does 
not  does  not  actively  seek  to  establish  new  state  projects,  but  rather  responds  to  demands  from  the  local  and  state 
level,  demonstrating  that  these  entities  are  increasingly  cognizant  that  avoidance  of  future  conservation  crises 
through  proactive  planning  based  on  mapping  of  our  biological  diversity  is  absolutely  critical.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Ervin  Zube,  who  chaired  a  peer  review  of  GAP  acknowledged  that,  while  underfunded  by  a  factor  of  about  four 
to  five,  its  accomplishments  are  "truly  outstanding"  and  represent  a  "truly  remarkable  accomplishment  in  inter- 
organizational  cooperation."  Defenders  continues  to  believe  that  insufficient  resources  have  been  made  available 
for  efficient  transfer  of  GAP  data  to  users  and  for  their  integration  into  conservation  planning.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  specific  funding  be  provided  to  GAP  product  development  and  to  pilot  projects  using  GAP  for 
statewide  and  bioregional  conservation  planning. 

Partnerships 

National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  (NFWF):  We  strongly  support  the  work  of  the  NFWF  and  believe  that  the 
Foundation  should  be  congratulated  in  these  fiscally  austere  times  for  using  every  federal  dollar  as  seed  money  to 
leverage  more  than  two  non-federal  dollars.  Moreover,  the  NFWF  has  proven  itself  to  be  exceptional  in  forging 
effective  partnerships  focused  on  creative  solutions  to  complex  problems  involving  our  natural  resources.  We 
recommend  funding  for  FY97  at  no  less  than  the  level  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  for  FY96. 

Carting  Wasteful  Spending  and  Subsidies 

We  support  recommendations  by  the  Green  Scissors  Campaign  to  eliminate  wasteful  and  environmentally 
destructive  public  subsidies.  The  Campaign,  a  collaboration  of  more  than  20  organizations  including  Taxpayers  for 
Common$ense,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  Defenders,  has  detailed  its  proposals  in  Green  Scissors  '96.  During  this 
time  of  budget  belt-tightening,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  pour  money  into  programs  operating  at  a  net  budgetary 
loss  while  harming  public  health  and  the  environment.  Commercial  below-cost  timber  sales  supported  by  federal 
funding  for  new  forest  roads  are  just  one  example  of  these  needless  subsidies.  Indeed,  our  national  forests  alone 
contain  nearly  360,000  miles  of  roads,  more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Cutting 
dollars  for  new  Forest  Service  road  construction  could  save  $475  million  over  five  years. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  EVERGLADES  RESTORATION 
PROGRAM 

WITNESS 

RONALD   J.    TIPTON,    DIRECTOR    OF    SOUTH    FLORIDA/EVERGLADES, 
WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  we  could  have  the  Everglades  Coalition,  please. 
I  will  ask  Debby  if  she  will  to  hold  up  her  finger  when  there's  one 
minute  left,  and  that  will  sort  of  give  you  a  chance  to  quick  sum- 
marize your  statement.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tipton.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  try  to  abide  by  your 
rules. 

I'm  Ron  Tipton,  I  work  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  director  of 
the  South  Florida  Everglades  project.  I'm  also  the  co-chair  of  the 
national  Everglades  Coalition  which  is  an  alliance  of  25  Florida 
and  national  environmental  organizations  that  are  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Everglades. 

Let  me  just  be  brief  and  summarize  the  major  points  of  my  testi- 
mony. As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  Everglades  and  the  Ever- 
glades system  is  receiving  unprecedented  national  attention,  and 
I'm  happy  to  say,  unprecedented  bi-partisan  political  support.  It's 
been  truly  remarkable.  Senator  Bob  Dole  has  recently  introduced 
an  amendment  which  was  passed  in  the  Senate  to  add  $200  million 
to  the  farm  bill  for  Everglades  restoration  particularly  land  acquisi- 
tion. Speaker  Gingrich  supported  a  similar  amendment  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  two  to  one  margin  about  12  days  ago.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  had  an  ongoing  commitment 
to  the  restoration  of  this  magnificent  ecosystem.  In  fact,  in  a  recent 
speech  that  really  is  a  predicate  for  a  budget  request  that  you  all 
will  receive  soon,  the  Vice  President  spoke  in  Everglades  National 
Park  on  February  19  and  supported  the  following  points. 

One,  the  creation  of  an  Everglades  Restoration  Fund  for  land  ac- 
quisition which  would  be  funded  partly  through  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  at  $100  million  a  year  for  four  years. 

Secondly,  a  25  percent  increase  in  funding  for  the  Federal  agency 
programs  including  those  that  are  under  this  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction that  are  directed  to  science,  land  management,  ecosystem 
restoration,  water  management. 

And  then,  third,  an  issue  that  the  Congress  will  face,  this  is  not 
just  this  subcommittee,  a  one  cent  per  pound  marketing  assess- 
ment on  all  Florida  sugar  cane  that  is  grown  in  Florida  in  order 
to  generate  funding  to  help  pay  for  Florida  Everglades  restoration. 

We  believe  we've  got  an  extraordinary  opportunity  now  to  revive 
and  restore  this  system.  We've  been  working  on  this  for  decades. 
The  public  support,  the  political  support,  the  scientific  basis  for 
doing  it  is  there.  I  think  there  are  several  major  reasons  why  I  can 
come  before  you  with  a  straight  face  and  call  for  more  money  for 
the  Everglades  even  in  these  tight  budget  times.  Number  one,  this 
is  clearly  a  national  priority.  Not  just  this  Administration,  but  the 
Bush  Administration,  previously  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
governors,  Connie  Mack,  Bob  Graham,  I  mean,  you  name  them, 
people  have  lined  up  behind  this  and  behind  the  funding  to  make 
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it  happen.  Secondly,  and  very  important,  something  the  sub- 
committee asked  about  last  year,  the  State  of  Florida  is  putting  up 
a  major  amount  of  the  funding.  They  are  committed  right  now  to 
$925  million  over  a  period  of  years  of  the  $1.7  billion  in  projects 
identified  so  far  needed  to  restore  the  ecosystem.  Number  three, 
many  years  of  planning,  scientific  research  and  monitoring  and 
work  between  the  Federal  and  State  governments  has  created  this 
unique  opportunity  and  brought  us  to  this  point  where  we  know 
enough  and  we  know  what  we  need  to  do  to  restore  this  ecosystem. 
And  number  four,  I  just  reiterate,  the  strong  bi-partisan  support 
that  we  have  in  Florida,  across  the  country  for  this  important  pri- 
ority. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  other  comment  quickly.  A  strong  support 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We  need  it  for  the  Ev- 
erglades. The  State  of  Florida  spends  over  $300  million  a  year 
alone  on  land  acquisition  for  conservation  purposes,  twice  what  the 
Federal  Government  committed  to  last  year. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  I  know  where  we'd  get  $172  million.  The  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Well,  that  probably  wouldn't  be  our  recommenda- 
tion, but  I  think  there  may  be  other  opportunities  beside  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Tipton  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RONALD  J.  TIPTON 
REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  EVERGLADES  COALITION 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

MARCH  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  critical  funding  needs  for  the  restoration  of 
the  South  Florida/Everglades  ecosystem.  I  am  Ronald  J.  Tipton,  Director  of  the  South 
Florida/Everglades  campaign  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  and  also  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Chair  for  the  Everglades  Coalition,  an  alliance  of  more  than  25  Florida  and  national 
environmental  organizations  committed  to  restoration  of  the  Everglades  system. 

Since  I  testified  last  year  before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  South  Florida/Everglades 
budget  request,  the  Everglades  has  received  unprecedented  national  attention.  The 
federal/state  partnership  to  restore  the  natural  timing  and  flow  of  water  through  south 
Florida  has  accelerated  its  efforts  to  identify  a  preferred  alternative  for  public  discussion. 
The  national  debate  over  the  future  of  the  federal  sugar  price  support  system  has  focussed 
public  scrutiny  on  the  impact  which  expanded  sugar  cane  production'  in  the  Everglades 
Agricultural  Area  has  had  on  water  quality  and  water  flow  in  the  South  Florida/Everglades. 
And  the  record-setting  rainfall  levels  of  last  summer  and  fall  in  south  Florida  resulted  in 
serious  loss  of  habitat  for  deer  herds,  wading  bird  nesting  sites,  and  other  wildlife,  although 
it  apparently  has  improved  flows  of  fresh  water  into  Florida  Bay,  at  least  in  the  short-term. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  degree  of  bi-partisan  political  support  that  has   . 
emerged  for  restoration  of  the  Everglades  system,  and  especially  for  the  needed  federal 
funding.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole,  with  the  support  of  Senators  Mack,  Bob 
Graham,  Leahy  and  Lugar,  amended  the  Farm  Bill  to  include  $200  million  for  needed  land 
acquisition  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  (EAA)  and  other  restoration  projects. 
Similar  language  was  adopted  in  the  House  last  month  in  a  floor  amendment  offered  by 
Rep.  Mark  Foley  and  supported  by  Speaker  Gingrich;  the  conferees  are  working  on  the 
final  bill  as  we  speak.  It  is  critical  that  this  funding  be  approved,  because  much  of  it  is 
needed  to  purchase  a  52,000  acre  sugar  cane  farm  now  for  sale  that  will  be  used  for 
pollution  control  and  water  storage  in  the  southern  EAA. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  significantly  strengthened  and  expanded  its 
commitment  to  Everglades  restoration  in  recent  months.  As  most  of  you  are  probably 
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aware,  Vice  President  Gore  delivered  a  speech  in  Everglades  National  Park  last  month  in 
which  he  pledged  the  Administration's  support  for  important  South  Florida/Everglades 
funding,  including: 

*  The  creation  of  an  "Everglades  Restoration  Fund"  for  land  acquisition,  funded 
partly  through  appropriations  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  of  $  1 00  million 
per  year  for  four  years. 

*  A  25  percent  increase  in  funding  for  federal  agency  programs  directed  at  South 
Florida  ecosystem  restoration,  including  science,  land  management,  and  water  management, 
from  $104  million  in  1996  to  $131  million  in  FY  '97. 

*  A  one  cent  per  pound  increase  in  the  marketing  assessment  on  Florida  sugar  cane 
produced  in  the  EAA,  which  would  generate  about  $35  million  per  year  for  seven  years,  or 
a  total  of  $245  million  to  be  included  in  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund. 

The  net  effect  of  these  proposals  is  that  the  Administration  is  calling  for  a  doubling 
of  the  current  funding  for  Everglades  restoration  activities  to  a  total  of  about  $1.5  billion 
over  seven  years.  This  includes  the  $100  million  per  year  for  land  acquisition  for  four 
years,  the  $131  million  annually  for  research  and  ecosystem  management,  and  $35  million 
in  annual  revenues  from  the  assessment  on  Florida  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  revive  and  restore  this 
magnificent  ecosystem.  The  problems  confronting  this  inspiring  landscape  have  been  clearly 
identified,  the  state  of  Florida  and  the  federal  government  have  made  restoration  of  the 
South  Florida/Everglades  a  major  priority,  and  there  is  strong  bi-partisan  political  support  to 
make  it  happen  and  to  provide  the  necessary  funding.  We,  of  course,  understand  and 
appreciate  the  budgetary  constraints  this  Subcommittee  must  deal  with,  and  recognize  that 
you  must  closely  scrutinize  every  request  for  funding,  no  matter  how  meritorious. 

Nevertheless,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  act  favorably  on  the  request  for  funding 
from  the  Administration  for  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration.  We  believe  there  are 
several  compelling  reasons  to  support  full  funding  for  this  project: 

1)  Restoration  of  the  South  Florida/Everglades  is  clearly  a  national  priority.    In 

fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  unique  wetland  ecosystems  on  the  planet.  If  we  can 
save  the  Everglades,  we  will  have  succeeded  at  ecosystem  restoration  on  a  scale  that  has 
never  before  been  attempted  anywhere.  It  will  be  a  model  and  an  example  from  which  all 
the  world  can  learn. 

2)  The  -state  of  Florida  has  made  a  very  substantial  financial  investment  in 
restoration.  Currently  authorized,  approved  and  ongoing  projects  related  to  restoration  of 
the  South  Florida/Everglades  restoration  will  ultimately  cost  an  estimated  $1.7  billion.  The 
state  of  Florida  has  agreed  to  cover  $925  million  of  this  amount,  or  more  than  half  the  total. 
Additional  projects  related  to  creating  necessary  water  storage  and  delivery  in  South  Florida 
are  being  planned  with  a  50-50  state/federal  cost  share.  This  is  not  only  a  worthwhile 
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investment  for  the  federal  government;  it  also  features  a  strong  and  committed  government 
partner. 

3)  Many  years  of  planning,  scientific  research  and  monitoring  and  public  debate 
have  created  this  unique  opportunity  to  begin  the  actual  process  of  restoring  the 
Everglades  system.  The  principal  reason  this  Subcommittee  is  being  asked  to  consider 
significant  increases  in  funding  for  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  in  FY  '97  is  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  re-create  the  timing,  flow  and  delivery  of  water  through  the  Everglades 
system  which  is  necessary  for  restoration  to  succeed.  And  a  strong  consensus  is  emerging 
among  federal  and  state  agencies  involved,  as  well  as  within  the  scientific  and 
environmental  community  regarding  the  land  acquisition,  engineering,  and  specific  water 
delivery  necessary  for  successful  restoration. 

4)  Strong,  bi-partisan  support  has  developed  for  re-creating  a  healthy 
Everglades  system.  The  Florida  Congressional  delegation  is  nearly  unanimous  in  its 
commitment  to  restore  the  South  Florida/Everglades,  and  the  strongest  supporters  are  south 
Florida  members  like  Peter  Deutsch,  Clay  Shaw  and  Porter  Goss  whose  constituents  are 
directly  dependent  on  a  healthy  Everglades  system  for  clean  water,  recreation,  tourism,  and 
their  future  economic  security  and  quality  of  life.  At  the  national  level,  there  is  probably  no 
other  political  issue  or  environmental  concern  on  which  President  Clinton,  Majority  Leader 
Dole  and  Speaker  Gingrich  so  clearly  agree.  This  itself  is  a  powerful  reason  to  move  ahead 
with  the  funding  needed  for  restoration. 

In  closing,  I  also  want  to  underscore  the  importance  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  the  future  of  the  Everglades  and  the  preservation  of  important  places 
across  our  country.  The  need  for  targeted  acquisition  of  critical  pieces  of  our  national 
heritage  has  never  been  greater.  Yet  the  funding  for  LWCF  at  the  federal  level  is  shrinking; 
the  amount  available  in  FY  '96  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  years,  and  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  LWCF  appropriations  of  1 5-20  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  state  of  Florida  spends 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  current  LWCF  appropriations  each  year  for  land  acquisition 
for  conservation  purposes!    Either  we  must  restore  the  Land  and  Water  Fund  to  a 
reasonable  level  of  funding,  or  create  a  new  program  that  can  do  the  job. 

I'd  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

WITNESSES 

DAVID  N.  STARTZELL,  EXECUTIVE  DLRECTOR,  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 
CONFERENCE 

PETER  RICHARDSON,  VICE  CHALR,  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  APPALACH- 
IAN TRAIL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay,  let's  take  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference. 
I'd  like  to  since  it  goes  through  a  great  portion  of  my  district.  I 
think  I  can  still  make  it  for  the  vote.  Mr.  Startzell,  please.  David 
N.  Startzell. 

Mr.  Startzell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  David  Startzell,  Director  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  and  with  me  is  Peter  Richardson 
from  our  Board  of  Managers.  This  is  actually  my  16th  consecutive 
year  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee.  When  we  began,  more 
than  800  miles  of  the  Appalachian  trail  were  unprotected.  Today, 
less  than  35  miles  of  the  trail  are  unprotected.  One  of  my  favorite 
props  in  my  many  appearances  here  has  been  a  map  not  unlike  the 
one  you  are  looking  at.  The  difference  is  that  originally  much  of 
that  map  was  colored  in  red.  Today,  much  of  that  is  colored  in 
green  which  symbolizes  the  portions  of  the  trail  that  now  are  public 
ownership. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  strong  support  of  this  sub- 
committee, we  have  very  nearly  achieved  what  many  believed  to  be 
impossible,  the  creation  of  the  longest  publicly  owned  greenway  in 
the  world. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1997,  we  are  requesting  a  total  appropriation  of 
$7  million,  $5  million  for  the  Park  Service,  $2  million  for  the  Forest 
Service.  Those  levels  are  similar  to  the  levels  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  would  you  do  with  the  money? 

Mr.  Startzell.  Acquire  land.  Seven  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Seven  thousand  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Startzell.  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  these  out  holdings  in  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Startzell.  We  pass  through  actually  75  public  land  areas 
including  6  National  Parks. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean,  you  don't  pay  for  public  lands  when  you  go 
through  them? 

Mr.  Startzell.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Excuse  me,  sorry,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Startzell.  As  I  was  saying,  we  do  estimate  that  that  level 
of  funding  would  permit  the  acquisition  of  about  7,000  acres,  actu- 
ally about  7,200  acres  on  12  of  the  14  trails.  And  we  also  estimate 
that,  if  similar  levels  can  be  sustained  in  Fiscal  Year  1998  and  Fis- 
cal Year  1999,  we  can  actually  enter  the  21st  century  with  a  com- 
pleted Appalachian  trail. 

Before  yielding  to  my  colleague,  I  must  touch  on  Fiscal  Year 
1996  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  this  point,  halfway  through  the 
Fiscal  Year,  very  few  funds  have  been  released  for  land  acquisition 
especially  for  the  Park  Service  programs.  Recently,  I  urged  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  this  committee  and 
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subcommittee  to  determine  appropriate  levels  for  land  acquisition 
programs  this  year.  At  this  point  we  have  $1.5  million  in  options 
in  hand  and  many  other  opportunities  to  acquire  lands  along  the 
trail.  But  clearly  that  will  only  happen  if  additional  funds  are  re- 
leased. And  I  would  express  the  same  hope  to  this  committee. 

With  that 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Peter  Richardson. 
I  maintain  a  section  of  the  Appalachian  trail  in  my  home  State  of 
Vermont.  I  have  a  picture  to  share  with  you  of  the  Coolidge  Range 
in  Vermont.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of  continued  funding. 

[Photograph.] 

The  photograph  shows,  of  course,  of  the  Coolidge  Range  which  is 
the  second  highest  in  the  State.  We  have  been  negotiating  there  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  in  hope  of  acquiring  a  suitable  greenway 
for  the  trail  while  still  providing  for  the  economic  development  for 
the  expansion  of  two  ski  areas,  Killington  and  Pico. 

Last  month  we  acquired  a  substantial — foreground  portion  of  the 
range  shown  in  the  photograph.  But  there  are  two  other  critical  ac- 
quisitions. One  of  300  acres,  and  another  of  1,200.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  purchase  the  300  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  and  recent  discus- 
sions indicate  that  the  other  purchase  will  take  place  in  Fiscal 
Year  1997. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  could  wrap  up  in  about  30  seconds 

Mr.  Richardson.  I'll  do  it.  With  these  two  purchases,  you  can 
color  that  map  green  in  Vermont.  The  other  thing  I've  got  to  tell 
you,  this  is  the  picture  that  you  see  from  Jim  Jeffords  home.  So, 
he'd  be  very  happy  if  we  did  this. 

I'll  leave  you  with  this  book  which  is  a  description  of  a  through 
hike  that  took  place  last  year.  The  staffs  of  five  Eastern  news- 
papers collaborated  on  a  series  of  feature  articles  and  they — as 
they  went  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  and  you'll  find  some  pictures  of 
North  Carolina  in  there. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  I  see  it  with  this  beautiful  wooden  furniture 
made  by  trees.  Isn't  that  lovely.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Richardson.  That's  okay.  We  want  to  use  those  trees,  but 
we  also  want  to  protect  the  trail. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I've  been  a  supporter  of  the  trail  since  my  legisla- 
tive days,  and  still  do  now. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  appreciate  it,  and  I'll  work  to  give  you  every 
consideration.  I  have  four  minutes  to  vote.  We're  going  to  go  into 
recess,  and  I'll  come  back  as  quickly  as  I  can  cast  a  vote. 

[Recess.] 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Startzell  follows:] 
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Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Statement  by:         David  N.  Startzell  Peter  H.  Richardson 

Executive  Director  Vice  Chair,  Board  of  Managers 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 

Mr.  Chairman: 

In  behalf  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  and  for  the  reasons  noted  below,  we  are  requesting  an 
FV97  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  appropriation  of  $7  million  for  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail  land  acquisition:  $5  million  for  the  National  Park  Service  Appalachian  Trail  program  and 
$2  million  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Appalachian  Trail  program.  Those  levels  will  ensure  continued 
progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  publicly  owned  corridor  or  greenway  extending  the  entire  2,159- 
mile  length  of  the  Appalachian  Trail — a  goal  that  we  now  believe  is  achievable  by  the  close  of  FY'99 
(see  Table  2  and  3). 

Background:  The  Appalachian  Trail  was  initially  established  between  1923  and  1937  and  has  been 
maintained  as  a  continuous  footpath  since  that  time.  In  1968,  with  the  passage  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  the  Appalachian  Trail  was  designated  as  the  nation's  first  national  scenic  trail.  The  act 
also  authorized  federal  land  acquisition  to  establish  a  permanent  route  and  protective  corridor  for 
what  then,  as  now,  was  America's  most  prominent  long-distance  hiking  trail.  Although  the 
authorization  was  established  28  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  1978  that  significant  appropriations  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  were  made  available  for  federal  land  acquisition  along  the 
trail.  Nevertheless,  the  Appalachian  Trail  project  has  become  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  through  the  collective  efforts  of  the  Congress,  the  affected  federal  agencies,  and  the  private 
sector,  represented  by  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  and  our  club  and  individual  volunteer 
affiliates. 

Resource  Characteristics:  The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  continuous,  marked,  73-year-old  footpath  that 
traverses  the  Appalachian  mountain  chain  from  central  Maine  to  northern  Georgia  for  a  distance  of 
2,159  miles.  The  footpath  and  its  associated  protective  corridor  form  a  greenway  extending  along  much 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  connecting  more  than  75  public  land  areas  in  14  states,  including  six  other 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and  eight  national  forests,  as  well  as  many  state  park,  forest,  and 
game-management  units.  Virtually  every  mile  of  the  trail  is  within  easy  access  of  a  major  population 
center,  and  some  portion  of  the  trail  is  within  a  day's  drive  for  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  longest  unit  of  the  national  park  system,  the  Appalachian  Trail  provides  opportunities  for 
millions  of  visitors  each  year  to  traverse  and  experience  much  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  eastern 
America:  its  highest  mountains,  its  great  rivers,  its  pastoral  valleys,  its  cultural  legacies.  The  trail 
also  affords  opportunities  for  continuous  long-distance  hiking  that  are  unparalleled  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  An  estimated  three  to  four  million  annual  visitors  enjoy  some  portion  of  the  trail,  ranging 
from  leisurely  strolls  to  weekend  outings  and  extended  backpacking  excursions,  ranking  the  trail  among 
the  most  heavily  visited  units  of  the  national  park  system. 

In  addition  to  its  recreational  qualities,  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  its  associated  corridor  represent  an 
important  reservoir  of  biodiversity.   For  example,  the  trail,  due  to  its  great  latitudinal  extent,  passes 
through  four  of  the  seven  primary  forest  habitats  of  North  America.  Moreover,  recent  natural- 
diversity  inventories  conducted  by  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  and  a  variety  of  state  natural- 
heritage  programs  have  identified  more  than  1,185  occurrences  of  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered 
plants  and  animals  at  more  than  300  sites  along  the  approximately  70  percent  of  the  trail  route  that 
has  been  surveyed  to  date.  These  findings  have  led  a  number  of  natural  scientists  to  conclude  that  the 
trail  and  its  greenway  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  ensuring  critical  habitat  for  many 
species  of  flora  and  fauna  in  the  eastern  United  States.  These  findings  also  rank  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail  as  perhaps  the  most  biologically  diverse  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 
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A  Public/Private  Partnership:  For  more  than  70  years,  the  Appalachian  Trail  project  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  most  successful  examples  of  private-citizen  action  in  the  public  interest. 
Since  the  initial  construction  of  the  trail  in  the  1920s  and  '30s,  volunteers  affiliated  with  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  (ATC)  have  constructed,  reconstructed,  and  maintained  the  footpath  as 
well  as  a  system  of  more  than  250  shelters  and  associated  facilities  such  as  privies,  bridges,  signs,  and 
parking  areas.  More  recently,  as  a  result  of  an  unique  1984  agreement  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  ATC,  the  conference  has  accepted  management  responsibility  for  more  than  99,000  acres 
acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service  along  the  trail.  ATC,  through  its  network  of  32  club  affiliates 
and  many  thousands  of  volunteers,  is  now  responsible  for  virtually  all  phases  of  "park"  operations, 
including  access  control,  structures  management,  public  health  and  safety  issues,  and  natural  and 
cultural  resources  management.  In  1995,  more  than  4,400  volunteers  contributed  more  than  152,000  hours 
of  labor  along  the  trail:  an  annual  contribution  valued  in  excess  of  $2  million.  In  addition,  each  year 
the  conference  and  its  club  affiliates  contribute  more  than  $2  million  in  operating  revenues  to  support 
volunteer-based  stewardship  of  the  trail  and  educational  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  its  visitors. 

Program  Accomplishments:  The  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  land-acquisition  programs  of  the 
National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  surely  must  rank  among  the  most 
successful  federal  land-acquisition  programs  in  the  nation.  With  the  strong  support  of  this  committee 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  two  agencies  have  made  truly  remarkable  progress  in  this  long-term 
program:  Since  1978,  the  NPS  has  acquired  more  than  2,300  parcels  of  land,  encompassing  more  than 
99,000  acres  in  1 1  states,  and  protected  a  permanent  right-of-way  and  associated  resources  along  596 
miles  of  the  trail.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  acquired  more  than  45/100  acres  within  the 
proclamation  boundaries  of  the  eight  national  forests  crossed  by  the  trail  and  protected  more  than  141 
miles  of  right-of-way.  As  a  result,  while  in  1978  more  than  800  miles  of  the  trail  were  located  on 
private  lands,  often  in  areas  with  inferior  natural  or  recreational  qualities,  including  more  than  200 
miles  along  roads,  today  only  35  miles  remain  unprotected.  In  addition,  in  many  instances,  land 
acquisition  has  permitted  relocations  of  the  footpath  to  new  areas  possessing  outstanding  natural  and 
scenic  qualities. 

Funding  Requirements:  While  only  approximately  35  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  remain  to  be 
protected,  the  total  remaining  program  for  both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
will  require  the  acquisition  of  approximately  390  parcels  encompassing  approximately  16,000  acres  (see 
Table  1).   All  of  these  remaining  parcels  possess  significant  natural,  scenic,  and  recreational  qualities 
worthy  of  federal  protection,  and  many  are  threatened  by  incompatible  development  or  land  uses.  For 
FY'97,  given  the  requested  appropriation  level  of  $7  million,  we  estimate  the  National  Park  Service 
will  acquire  an  additional  5,000  acres,  while  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  will  acquire  an  estimated  2,200 
acres  (see  Table  2  and  Table  3).  Based  on  past  experience,  we  also  estimate  that  both  agencies  will 
achieve  100-percent  obligation  rates.  In  addition,  we  now  believe,  assuming  similar  appropriation 
levels  in  FY'98  and  FY'99,  the  entire  length  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  from  Maine  to  Georgia— the 
world's  longest  publicly  owned  greenway — can  be  fully  protected  by  the  close  of  the  20th  century, 
providing  the  American  people  with  a  remarkable  legacy  for  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 

Again,  in  behalf  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  we  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  for  your  consideration  of  our  FY'97  appropriations 
request,  and  for  the  subcommittee's  support  over  many  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  N.  St.'.rtzell  Peter  H.  Richardson 

Executive  Director  Vice  Chair,  Board  of  Managers 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 

Attachments:  Tables  1,  2,  3 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 

NPS 

WITNESS 

LORETTA   NEUMANN,    PRESIDENT   OF   CEHP,   INC.,   AMERICAN   CUL- 
TURAL RESOURCES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  American  Cultural  Resources  Association.  Loretta 
Neumann,  president. 

Ms.  Neumann.  I'm  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  I'm  President  of 
CEHP. 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  right,  close  enough  for  government  work. 

Ms.  Neumann.  Thank  you.  And  ACRA  does  thank  this  committee 
for  what  you've  been  doing  for  historic  preservation  for  years  and 
even  during  this  last  trying  time,  we've  survived,  and  we  appre- 
ciate it. 

ACRA  is  a  professional  business  organization  composed  of  firms 
working  in  the  cultural  resources  industry.  We're  not  primarily  an 
advocacy  organization.  We  have  requested  a  number  of  things  for 
different  agencies.  They  are  in  the  printed  statement.  What  I  want- 
ed to  do  was  just  highlight  a  few. 

We  do  support  $3  million  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  We're  pleased  that  Congress  restored  the  funding  for 
the  Council  last  year.  We  appreciated  the  gracefulness  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  that  he  showed  in  accepting  its 
continuation.  It  passed  as  part  of  the  floor  amendment,  and  the 
growing  appreciation  that  this  is  an  important  agency  that  fulfills 
a  unique  goal.  It  is  an  independent  Federal  agency.  I've  listed  in 
the  printed  statement  examples  of  some  of  the  Council's  accom- 
plishments. I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  just  a  council  that 
stops  projects,  but  what  it  does  do  is  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— make  sure  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  run 
roughshod  over  local  communities.  So  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  list 
one  that  I  have  personally  been  involved  with,  the  proposed  expan- 
sion of  Route  7 10  freeway  in  southern  California.  It  would  destroy 
six  districts  listed  on  the  National  Register,  1,500  homes,  70  his- 
toric properties,  and  over  7,000  mature  trees  in  three  communities: 
the  cities  of  South  Pasadena,  Pasadena,  and  the  hispanic  commu- 
nity of  El  Serino. 

The  Advisory  Council  reviewed  the  case,  one  of  the  few  that 
reached  the  Council.  Very  few  are  so  contentious  that  they  actually 
go  to  the  full  Council. 

Last  year  they  forwarded  it  to  CEQ  because  there  was  a  dispute 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  We  remain  hopeful  that 
a  satisfactory  resolution  can  be  achieved.  We  know  that  it  would 
not  have  happened  without  the  Council  and  the  106  process,  which 
has  allowed  the  balancing  of  these  many  public  interests. 

I  have  also  watched  as  the  Council  worked  with  Federal  agencies 
to  help  them  improve  their  programs;  for  example,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Arid,  in  fact,  I  attended  the  Forestry  Congress  recently,  sat 
next  to  and  got  to  know  well  the  head  or  the  representative  of  a 
major  forest  products  company.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  problems 
in  compliance  with  the  Historic  Preservation  Act,  and  he  said,  no, 
we  consider  that  a  part  of  doing  business. 
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Education  and  training  is  important.  I  took  the  Council's  recent 
course  on  drafting  agreement  documents.  It  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  many  agencies.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  qual- 
ity both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  people  within  the  Federal  agen- 
cies who  are  working  on  these  things. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  another  partner,  and  it's  very  sepa- 
rate from  the  Advisory  Council.  It  does  not  duplicate  what  they  do. 
It  does  have  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  We  hope  you 
will  fund  it  at  a  level  that  will  allow  it  to  continue.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  administration's  request,  so  I  can't  comment  on  that, 
but  we  do  support  whatever  that  will  be,  and  more,  I  suppose,  if 
it's  not  enough.  I'll  just  have  to  look  at  it  when  it  comes  out. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  we  urge  you  to  provide  at  least 
$31  million  for  the  State  grants,  $2  million  for  tribal  grants,  and 
$3.5  million  for  the  National  Trust.  We  support  the  NAGPRA 
grants,  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act.  That's  an  extremely  important  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  very 
contentious  when  it  went  through  Congress,  and  now  it's  working, 
and  it's  working  because  of  those  grants. 

Mr.  Taylor.  "Tempus  fugit,"  and  it  has  already  "fugited." 
[Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  If  you  could  submit  that  in  writing,  we'll 
have  it  for  the  record  with  all  your  recommendations. 

Ms.  Neumann.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  we  do  sup- 
port funding  for — this  is  my  pamphlet,  if  I  can  add  this.  Well,  I 
have  a  few  other  embellishments,  if  I  could:  BLM,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  very  important,  too. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Neumann.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Neumann  follows:] 
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The  American  Cultural  Resources  Association 


Statement  for  the  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Fiscal  1997  Appropriations 

for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  National  Park  Service, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  USDA  Forest  Service,  and 

US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

March  14,  1996 

Statement  of  Ms.  Loretta  Neumann 
ACRA  Board  of  Directors 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Cultural  Resources  Association  (ACRA)  is  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  long  interest  and  support 
of  funding  for  the  federal  programs  that  help  preserve  and  protect  the  heritage  of  our  country. 

ACRA  was  formed  to  promote  the  professional,  ethical,  and  business  practices  of  the  cultural  resources 
industry,  including  all  of  its  affiliated  disciplines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  resources,  the  public,  and  the  members  of 
the  association.  Our  members  work  closely  with  federal  land  managers  to  research,  interpret,  and  protect  the 
unique  archaeological  and  historical  sites  on  public  lands. 

ACRA  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  specific  federal  land  management  program  funding  needs. 
ACRA  believes  that  the  national  preservation  program  does  work.  It  provides  important  information  and 
benefits  to  the  public.  In  order  for  the  public  to  continue  to  benefit,  the  land  managing  agencies  require 
sufficient  funds  and  staff  to  carry  out  their  Congressional  ly  mandated  tasks. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

ACRA  joins  the  national  preservation  community  in  supporting  $3.0  million  for  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation.  This  is  below  its  authorized  level  of  S3  million,  but  slightly  above  what  was  provided  in 
Fiscal  Year  1996.  ACRA  is  pleased  that  the  Congress  restored  funding  for  the  Council  last  year  after  attempts  to 
terminate  the  agency.  We  appreciate  the  gracefulness  that  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  had  in  accepting  its 
continuation,  and  the  growing  appreciation  that  this  is  an  important  agency  that  fulfills  a  unique  function. 

The  Council  was  created  as  an  independent  federal  agency  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  national  historic  preservation  matters  and  to  direct  the  process 
established  under  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  protecting  historic  properties  from 
harm  by  federal  activities.  The  Council  has  played  a  significant  and  vital  role  in  addressing  major  issues 
affecting  archeological  resources  and  historic  sites.  It  has  worked  hard  to  bring  a  balance  between  historic  values 
and  other  important  public  needs.  The  Council  keeps  the  process  moving  and  within  boundaries.    It  is  one  third 
of  the  preservation  partnership.  The  Council  has: 

•      Developed  cost-effective  ways  to  identify  and  consider  archeological  and  historical  resources 
during  project  planning  -  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining's  expansion  of  McKinley  Mine,  NM, 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  construction  through  the  Abbott  Farm  National 
Historic  Landmark,  NJ,  are  two  examples  of  such  projects. 
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•  Worked  with  Federal  agencies  to  better  manage  historical  and  archeological  resources  under 
their  jurisdiction  -  The  Council  works  closely  with  many  federal  agencies  to  streamline  their 
Section  1 06  review  process  while  ensuring  that  historic  properties  receive  consideration  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  agency  activities.  Examples  include  the  following  agreements: 

•  Agreements  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  for  their  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
activities  setting  forth  how  historical  and  archeological  properties  will  be  identified  and 
managed  on  lands  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  DOD. 

•  Agreements  with  Department  of  Energy  facilities,  such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  (now  defunct) 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  in  Texas,  on  the  administration  of  properties  on  land  under 
Federal  agency  control. 

•  Agreements  with  regions  of  the  Forest  Service  regarding  treatment  of  archeological  sites  on 
national  forests. 

•  Increased  public  education  and  outreach  •  in  Section  1 06  review,  the  Council  seeks  to  ensure 
that  maximum  public  benefit  results  from  the  archeological  research  conducted  in  advance  of 
federal  activities.  To  this  end,  the  Council  continues  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  public  education 
and  participation  programs. 

National  Park  Service  (NPS) 

ACRA  supports  several  programs  within  the  National  Park  Service  appropriation.  NPS  plays  an 
important  leadership  role  in  the  national  preservation  partnership,  relating  to  the  ACHP  actions  but  not 
duplicating  them.  NPS  programs  such  as  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  Historic  Preservation  Fund, 
and  preservation  technical  assistance  are  important  to  the  overall  function  of  the  preservation  system. 

•  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  -  This  is  the  official  federal  list  of  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  significant  in  American  history,  architecture,  archaeology,  engineering,  and 
culture.  Properties  listed  on  the  Register  have  significance  to  the  prehistory  or  history  of  their 
community,  state,  or  the  Nation.  ACRA  believes  that  the  National  Register  is  an  important  tool  to 
protect,  preserve,  and  recognize  the  historic  significance  and  integrity  of  sites.  We  support  sufficient 
funding  for  the  Register  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  important  preservation  role. 

•  Historic  Preservation  Fund  -  ACRA  urges  the  Committee  to  provide  at  least  S3 1  million  for  the  State 
grants,  $2  million  for  Tribal  grants  under  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  and  S3.S  million  for  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

•  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (N  AGPRA)  -  ACRA  supports  the  request 
made  by  the  NAGPRA  coalition  for  sufficient  funding  for  tribal  and  museum  grants  under  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  The  coalition  is  requesting  $10  million.  For  the 
last  three  years,  S2.4  million  has  been  appropriated  for  these  grants. 

•  National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology  and  Training  -  ACRA  supports  at  least  $2  million  for  the 
National  Center's  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  administration.  The  Center's  goal  is  to  promote 
the  preservation  of  our  nation's  cultural  heritage  by  enhancing  preservation  technology  and  training. 
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US/ICOXfOS-  ACRA  supports  at  least  $100,000  for  US/ICOMOS  programs.  US/ICOMOS  is  the  official 
advisor  to  the  World  Heritage  Committee  and  provides  a  link  between  the  US  preservation  community 
and  their  international  counterparts.  US/ICOMOS  works  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  providing 
the  exchange  of  preservation  information  and  technology. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

ACRA  supports  at  least  $12  million  for  BLM's  cultural  resource  management  (CRM)  budget.  This  will 
enable  the  funding  to  be  stabilized.  As  manager  of  the  Nation's  largest  land  estate,  BLM  manages  the  Federal 
Government's  largest,  most  varied,  and  scientifically  important  body  of  archaeological  and  historical  resources. 
BLM  has  conducted  inventory  on  more  than  10  million  acres  of  the  270  million  acres  of  public  land  in  the 
western  States  and  Alaska,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total  area.  BLM  also  manages  the  nation's  largest  outdoor 
laboratory  and  classroom  for  the  study  of  paleontology. 

The  Cultural  Resources  program  includes  cultural  resource  protection,  visitor  services,  challenge  cost-share 
and  partnerships,  ecosystem  management,  and  Native  American  coordination  and  consultation.  ACRA  supports 
restoring  BLM's  cultural  resource  budget  to  at  least  S12  million. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  BLM's  cultural  resource  management  program  was  cut  by  $1  million,  equivalent  to  the 
increase  it  had  received  in  I99S  for  implementation  of  NAGPRA.  While  BLM  has  continued  to  meet  the 
stringent  deadlines  established  in  NAGPRA,  the  work  is  being  done  at  the  expense  of  other  critical  CRM 
activities,  including  resource  protection  and  visitor  services. 


USDA  Forest  Service 

The  Forest  Service  is  steward  of  millions  of  acres  of  lands  with  thousands  of  identified  historic  and 
prehistoric  cultural  sites.  The  Forest  Service  has  faced  severe  funding  reductions  since  Fiscal  Year  1994,  when  it 
received  $17  million.  In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  Heritage  Program  was  reduced  to  $13  million.  The  result  is  that 
public  programs  such  as  interpretation  and  protection  of  resources  may  suffer  greatly  and  that  broader 
compliance  efforts  will  be  further  reduced.    While  ACRA  recognizes  the  Forest  Service  need  for  at  least  the 
same  level  as  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  we  do  understand  the  budget  constraints.  We  urge  the  committee  to 
appropriate  at  least  $15  million  for  the  Heritage  Program.  Following  are  some  of  the  pressing  needs  that  will  not 
be  met  without  sufficient  funding. 

•  Stabilization  and  restoration  -  Activities  such  as  basic  repair,  stabilization,  and  restoration  of  sites  will 
not  be  done.  Important  information  will  be  lost;  deterioration  will  continue;  and  basic  wear  and  tear 
from  daily  visitor  use  will  not  be  addressed.  Irreplaceable  properties  will  continue  to  lose  their  integrity. 

•  Illegal  collection  and  digging  -  These  actions  are  on  the  rise  on  public  lands.  Investigations  of  illegal 
collection  and  digging  at  archaeological  and  historic  sites  will  not  take  place  due  to  budget  reductions. 
The  public  loss  is  impossible  to  measure  since  Forest  Service  staff  have  not  documented  many  of  these 
sites  and  cannot  know  what  has  been  stolen. 

•  Heritage  Celebrations  -  The  Forest  Service  provides  access  and  interpretation  to  many  unique  sites,  fire 
towers,  lighthouses,  battlefields,  cliff  dwellings,  and  other  sites  through  its  Heritage  Celebrations. 
Funding  at  current  levels  will  prohibit  these  activities  from  continuing. 
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US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 

The  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  long  been  recognized  for  its  efforts  to  protect  wildlife.  But  most 
people  are  unaware  of  its  importance  in  preserving  valuable  parts  of  our  country's  cultural  heritage  as  well.  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  we  are  able  to  provide  testimony  today  requesting  your  support  for  increasing  the 
protection  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service-managed  archaeological  sites,  historic  properties,  and  museum 
collections.  By  coincidence,  today,  March  14,  happens  to  be  the  93rd  anniversary  of  the  first  national  wildlife 
refuge  created  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903.  Indeed,  the  country's  first  refuge  at  Pelican  Island, 
Florida,  has  been  appropriately  designated  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  protected  under  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 

The  most  recent  numbers  compiled  by  FWS  indicate  that  it  has  identified  nearly  8,000  cultural  resources  on 
its  lands  and  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  millions  of  museum  objects.  Yet,  in  comparison  to  other  land 
managing  agencies,  the  FWS  lacks  the  necessary  funding  and  professional  staff  to  develop  a  preservation 
program  responsive  to  the  basic  intent  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  other  statutes.  Many  of  its 
outstanding  cultural  resources  are  sorely  in  need  of  management  attention.  We  request  your  support  for  the 
following  in  the  FWS's  Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriations. 

•  NAGPRA  -  While  FWS  has  completed  inventories  of  human  remains  and  associated  grave  materials  in 
response  to  the  November  1995  deadline  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act,  additional  work  is  essential  to  fulfill  the  Act's  purpose  of  fully  accounting  for  museum  collections 
and  repatriation  of  identified  materials  to  Native  Americans. 

•  Identification  of  Resources  -  FWS  has  yet  to  initiate  preservation  planning  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
identify  and  protect  is  most  significant  cultural  resources.  The  Alaska  Regional  Office  recently  prepared 
cultural  resource  guides  and  overviews  for  some  of  its  cultural  resources.  These  planning  documents  are 
excellent  tools  that  organize  cultural  resource  information  to  identify  particularly  sensitive  sites  needing 
further  attention  and  establish  the  most  pressing  management  issues.  We  request  that  the  FWS  be 
provided  with  $500,000  to  complete  these  planning  documents  for  its  Alaskan  Refuges  and  to  initiate 
similar  work  in  other  regions. 

•  Chinook  Villages  -  For  several  years,  the  FWS  has  conducted  preliminary  archaeological  investigations 
on  one  of  the  last  prehistoric  Chinook  village  sites  along  the  Columbia  River  in  Washington.  The 
Cathlapotle  town  site,  located  on  the  Ridgefield  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  was  visited  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  in  1806.  The  FWS  needs  $100,000  to  continue  archaeological  studies  on  the  site  and  to 
develop  educational  and  interpretive  materials  for  visitors  and  students. 

•  Historic  Sites  -  The  FWS  also  is  responsible  for  managing  a  number  of  important  historic  structures  on 
its  refuges,  such  as  historic  ranches  on  the  Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oregon,  and 
CCC-era  dams  on  the  Audubon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  North  Dakota.  At  least  $300,000  is  needed 
to  complete  historic  documentation  of  these  structures. 

•  Ethnographic  Studies  -  At  least  $50,000  is  needed  to  fund  an  ethnographic  study  for  the  National  Bison 
Range  in  Montana.  The  study  will  help  the  FWS  locate  traditional  cultural  properties  and  historic  uses  of 
the  refuge  by  the  Confederated  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  it  is  only  through  the  continued  support  of  this  Committee  that  the  federal 
agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  Congressionally-mandated  requirements  to  protect  the  national  heritage  and, 
thus,  justify  the  trust  placed  in  them  by  the  American  people.  Thank  you. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LWCF/FOREST  LEGACY 

WITNESS 
ANDREA  L.  COLNES,  DIRECTOR,  NORTHERN  FOREST  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance,  Andrea 
Colnes. 

Ms.  COLNES.  Mr.  Taylor,  thank  you  very  much  today  for  taking 
testimony  from  all  of  us  and  from  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance. 

I'm  here  today  representing  a  coalition  of  more  than  28  State,  re- 
gional, and  national  recreation  and  conservation  organizations  that 
represent  more  than  a  million  people  throughout  the  Northeast 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  ongoing  use  and  wise  use 
and  stewardship  of  the  Northern  Forest,  which  is  the  northern  tier 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York. 
Just  to  help  you  orient  yourself,  here's  a  map  of  the  region. 

As  you  also  might  notice  as  you  look  at  that,  the  Northern  Forest 
Alliance  is  dedicated  not  only  to  the  protection  of  the  special  places, 
which  is  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about  mostly  today,  but  also  to 
protecting  the  resources  that  are  necessary  for  the  economic  future 
of  the  region  and  the  cultural  future  of  the  region  by  supporting 
local  communities.  So  in  the  Northeast  we  really  do  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  and  bring  those  competing  forces  together. 

The  Northern  Forest  is  the  largest  remaining  wild  forest  in  the 
East.  It  is  essential  for  wildlife  habitat,  clean  water,  clean  air.  In 
many  ways  it's  the  life  support  system  for  this  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. 

About  a  third  of  our  Nation's  entire  population  lives  within  a 
day's  journey  of  this  area  and  uses  it  intensively  for  public  access 
and  use.  It  also  contributes  about  $33  billion  annually  to  the  re- 
gion's economy  and  employs  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
ple. 

As  you  may  recall  from  years  past,  the  Northern  Forest  is  very 
much  threatened  by  changes  in  land  ownership  patterns,  frag- 
mentation, development  of  lands,  and  poor  forestry  practices  which 
threaten  the  economic  integrity  of  the  region,  as  well  as  its  future 
potential  for  recreation  and  wildlife  and  ecological  purposes. 

To  help  the  people  of  this  region  deal  with  that,  this  committee 
generously  funded  the  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  for  four 
years.  The  Council  that  was  charged  with  coming  up  with  rec- 
ommendations to  help  the  people  of  this  region  get  ahead  of  the 
kind  of  divisive  debate  that  has  characterized  forest  issues  in  some 
other  parts  of  our  country.  That  process,  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1994,  generated  a  very  powerful  set  of  recommendations  that  had 
the  full  backing  of  many  different  interest  groups  from  industry 
through  environmentalists,  loggers,  foresters,  and  everybody  in  be- 
tween. So  it's  a  fairly  unique  opportunity  that  we  have  to  try  to  act 
on  those  in  a  way  that  brings  people  together. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  council  recognized  as  foremost  for  the 
future  of  this  region  was  the  need  to  protect  land  in  the  area.  The 
Northern  Forest  is  almost  completely  privately  owned,  the  State  of 
Maine,  for  example,  having  the  lion's  share  of  the  area,  has  only 
about  4.5  percent  public  lands.  There's  almost  no  Federal  land  in 
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the  region.  The  public  lands  that  exist  are  largely  State  lands.  And, 
as  such,  the  region  is  very  much  at  risk.  We  have  a  strong  chance 
of  not  leaving  for  our  children  what  we're  looking  for. 

Today  I'm  here  to  request,  respectfully,  appropriations  for  both 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Forest  Legacy 
Program.  Both  programs  are  essential  to  protecting  land  in  the 
Northern  Forest,  and  will  be  essential  over  the  long  term. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1997,  there  are  six  parcels  across  this  region  that 
have  a  critical  array  of  public  access  features  like  the  Long  Trail 
in  Vermont,  the  Raquette  River  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
other  features.  For  detail  on  exactly  what  is  in  each  of  these  six 
parcels  which  are  on  the  market  now  and  threatened  with  imme- 
diate development,  I  gave  you  this  short  booklet  and  urge  you  to 
look  through  it. 

These  50,000  acres  spread  across  the  region  would  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  about  $8.5  million  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  and  $6  million  from  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  for 
the  entire  Northeast.  These  monies  would  be  used  in  partnership 
with  the  States,  with  a  State  contribution  as  appropriated  in  both 
programs.  So  the  States  would  very  much  be  doing  their  part  with 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Do  you  all  ever  go  to  the  Forest  Experimental  Stations  or  try  to 
get  silviculture  help  in  preparing  your  ideas? 

Ms.  Colnes.  We  work  very  closely  with  a  lot  of  members  of  the 
forestry  community,  some  government,  some  private.  We  work  di- 
rectly with  foresters. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  have  to  look  at  this  brochure,  but  it's  col- 
ored nicely.  Thank  you.  It's  a  beautiful  brochure. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Colnes  follows:] 
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58  State  Street  •  Montpelier,  Vermont  05602  •  Phone:  (802)  223-5256  •  Fax:  (802)  229-4642 

Testimony  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance 

Andrea  L.  Colnes,  Director 

before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

March  14, 1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  hear  public  witnesses  on  the  FY  '97  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  I  am  Andrea  Colnes,  Director  of  the  Northern  Forest 
Alliance,  a  coalition  of  28  state,  regional  and  national  conservation  organizations 
representing  more  than  1  million  people  who  are  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  wise 
stewardship  of  26  million  acres  of  some  of  America'rmost  magnificent  forests  across  the 
northern  tier  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York. 

As  the  largest  remaining  wild  forest  in  the  east,  the  Northern  Forest  is  an 
incomparable  national  asset  Mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  accent  the  Northern 
Forest's  26  million  acres  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  This  vast 
contiguous  forest  supports  diverse  wildlife  habitat  and  contributes  $33  billion  to  the 
region's  economy,  employing  a  quarter  million  people  in  recreation,  tourism,  and  forest 
products  businesses.  The  watersheds  and  vast  forest  provide  clean  water  and  air  to  the 
densely  populated  Northeast,  as  well  as  a  destination  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
snowmobiting,  hiking,  and  appreciation  of  nature. 

As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee  provided  the  funding  for  the 
Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  which  worked  with  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  during 
four  years  of  intensive  public  involvement  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  future  of 
the  region.  Congress  funded  the  Council  to  enable  citizens  to  address  the  powerful  forces 
that  threaten  the  future  of  the  Northern  Forest.  The  combined  impact  of  huge  shifts  in 
ownership  patterns  and  strong  pressure  to  develop  lake  shores,  mountainsides,  and  other 
pristine  areas  is  eliminating  public  access  to  traditional  recreation  areas,  compromising 
water  quality  and  biodiversity,  and  fragmenting  economically  important  timberlands.  In 
addition,  harmful  forestry  practices  such  as  large-scale  clearcutting,  herbicide  spraying, 
and  unsustainable  forestry  are  degrading  the  economic  value  and  ecological  integrity  of 
the  region. 

In  September  1994  the  Council  issued  their  report  to  Congress  with  37  specific 
recommendations  for  state  and  federal  actions  to  conserve  the  Northern  Forest.  These 
recommendations  reflect  broad  public  support  for  taking  strong  action  to  protect  the 
resources  and  quality  of  life  of  the  Northern  Forest  Among  other  actions,  the  Council 
called  public  land  acquisition  "an  important  tool  in  protecting  components  of  the  full 
range  of  values  in  the  Northern  Forest,"  and  supported  public  land  acquisition  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  overall  strategy  for  the  region's  future. 

The  Council's  recommendations  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  "Northern  Forest 
Stewardship  Act"  (H.R  2421  and  S.  1163).  Introduced  by  strong  bi-partisan  delegations  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  new  partnership  between  the  states  and  the  federal  government  for  identifying 
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and  protecting  the  region's  most  valuable  wildlands.  Purchases  would  be  from  willing  sellers 
only,  and  funding  is  authorized  for  this  purpose  from  either  the  federal  or  state  side  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

As  a  first  step  towards  achieving  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Northern  Forest 
Stewardship  Act  and  creating  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  strategy  to  conserve  the 
Northern  Forest,  federal  funding  is  urgently  needed  to  acquire  more  than  50,000  acres  of 
ecologically  and  recreationally  important  lands  and  conservation  easements  in  the 
Northern  Forest  and  the  surrounding  region  this  year.  Four  of  the  six  parcels  involved  lie 
within  the  Alliance's  proposed  region-wide  system  of  10  Wildland  Areas  which  feature 
outstanding  ecological  and  recreational  values. 

Attached  to  my  testimony  is  a  brochure  which  describes  these  10  proposed  Wildland 
Areas  located  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  It  is  our  intent  that  (1)  a 
significant  portion  of  each  of  the  10  Wildland  Areas  become  publicly  owned  and  retain  its 
natural  values;  (2)  forest  management  within  the  wildland  areas  meets  clear  ecological 
guidelines;  (3)  development  and  highly  intensive  forestry  should  occur  outside  Wildland 
boundaries;  and  (4)  the  Wildlands  provide  open  public  access  for  recreation,  including 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  canoeing,  camping  and  other  activities. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1  million  people  our  organizations  represent,  we  urge 
you  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  states  to  acquire  the  following  parcels  from  their  willing 
sellers  in  FY97  as  a  step  towards  achieveing  a  longer-term  vision  for  this  region.  We 
recommend  a  combination  of  federal  and  state  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  money 
and  Forest  Legacy  funding  for  this  purpose.  By  making  this  committment,  you  would  also 
indicate  renewed  support  for  the  beleagured  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which  has 
served  the  people  of  our  country  so  well  for  so  long. 

FY97  Northern  Forest  reyion  acquisition  priorities 

Lake  Tarleton,  New  Hampshire  Land  to  protect:  5,000  acres 

Estimated  public  acquisition  cost:  more  than  $3.75  million 

Request  for  LWCF  Federal  land  funds:  $3.45  million 

Request  for  Forest  Legacy  Program:  $300,000 

Quick  action  is  required  to  protect  from  development  the  largest  lake  in  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  area  -  Lake  Tarleton.  Development  of  this  scenic  and 
ecologically  rich  lakeshore  and  the  surrounding  forest  would  damage  5,000  acres  of 
important  natural  habitat  and  permanently  exclude  local  residents  from  access  to  the  lake. 

Protecting  Lake  Tarleton  is  the  highest  acquisition  priority  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  and  the  New  Hampshire  Forest  Legacy  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  Its 
acquisition  would  protect  the  shorelines  of  Lakes  Tarleton,  Katherine,  and  Constance,  as 
well  as  productive  forestland,  habitat  for  wildlife  such  as  nesting  loons,  and  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  hiking  and  cross-country  skiing.  Local  residents  support  public  ownership  to 
ensure  community  access  to  the  lakeshore  and  forestland,  which  they  are  now  denied. 
The  property  abuts  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  and  is  within  the  viewshed  of  the 
Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land  currently  holds  options  on  more  than  3400  acres  of  the 
property,  including  70%  of  Lake  Tarleton's  shoreline  and  all  of  Lakes  Constance  and 
Katherine.  Complete  protection  of  the  Lake  Tarleton  area  will  require  several  years  and  a 
combination  of  public  and  private  funding.  To  begin  the  acquisition  and  protection 
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process  in  1997,  Lake  Tarleton  needs  funding  from  both  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  the  Forest  Legacy  Program. 

Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 

New  Hampshire/Maine  Land  to  protect:  200-300  acres 

Estimated  cost  of  acquisition:  $1  million 

Request  for  LWCF  Federal  land  funds:  $  1  million 

More  than  7,700  acres  remain  to  be  federally  protected  by  purchase  and  easement  within 
the  Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  straddles  the  borders  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  At  the  head  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  Lake  Umbagog  is  a  haven 
for  osprey,  loon  and  moose,  and  has  been  home  to  a  pair  of  nesting  eagles  for  eight  years. 
Lake  Umbagog  is  entirely  within  one  of  die  Northern  Forest  Alliance's  proposed  10 
Wildland  Areas. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  US  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  is  focusing  on  acquisition  of  200  to 
300  acres,  some  of  which  is  waterfront  that  has  been  approved  for  subdivision,  and  much 
of  which  is  in  river-front  parcels  with  developable  road  frontage.  It  is  critical  to  protect 
these  parcels  for  addition  to  Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  has  enjoyed 
very  strong  public  support  since  its  creation  was  first  proposed. 

Fish  Creek  Watershed, 

Tug  Hill  plateau,  New  York  Land  to  protect:  30,000-40,000  acres 

Estimated  value,  combined  fee  and  easement  acquisition:     $7  .5  million 
State,  private  or  other  contribution:  $1,875,000 

Request  for  Forest  Legacy  Program  funds:  $5,625,000 

An  opportunity  exists  to  protect  30,000-40,000  acres  of  irreplaceable  watershed  in  the 
core  of  New  York's  Tug  Hill  Plateau  with  a  combination  of  full  fee  purchase  and 
conservation  easement  The  Fish  Creek  watershed  contains  exceptional  wildlife  habitat, 
the  headwaters  of  some  of  New  York's  most  important  rivers,  and  the  source  of  drinking 
water  for  cities  and  communities,  including  Rome  and  Oneida.  • 

Citing  threats  from  land  speculation  and  development,  American  Rivers  included  Fish 
Creek  last  year  in  its  list  of  the  "Most  Threatened  Rivers"  in  the  nation.  The  Fish  Creek 
watershed  also  qualified  for  inclusion  in  New  York's  Wild,  Scenic  &  Recreational  River 
System  and  New  York  State  has  ranked  this  area  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities  in  the 
Open  Space  Plan.  The  Northern  Forest  Alliance  has  identified  the  Tug  Hill  region  as  one 
of  its  proposed  10  Wildland  Areas,  due  to  its  outstanding  ecological  and  recreational 
values. 

Lake  George  Shoreline, 

Adirondack  Park,  New  York  Land  to  protect:  400  acres 

Purchase  price:  $3.5  million 

State,  private,  or  other  contribution:  $1.75  million 

Request  for  LWCF  S  tate  Grant  funds:  $1 .75  million 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  the  "Queen  of  American  Lakes,"  an  incredible  2.5  miles  of 
pristine  lake  frontage  is  being  offered  for  sale  -  and  is  in  jeopardy  of  being  developed  and 
permanently  closed  to  the  public.  This  tract  on  the  northeastern  shore  includes  more  than 
400  acres  of  forested  mountain  slopes  that  rise  majestically  from  the  lakeside,  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  undeveloped  scenic  landscape  that  defines  the  character  of  the  lake. 
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Public  acquisition  of  this  parcel  would  adjoin  a  1-nrile  stretch  recently  acquired  by  the 
state,  creating  a  grand  sweep  of  3.5  miles  of  protected  landscape  on  this  legendary  lake. 
Ensuring  protection  for  this  undeveloped  section  of  Lake  George  shoreline  and  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  adjacent  woodland  is  a  priority  in  New  York  State's  Open  Space 
Plan. 

Long  Trail,  Vermont  Land  to  protect:  842  acres 

Estimated  cost  (land  only):  $3 1 5,000 

Estimated  state,  private,  or  other  contribution:  $  1 57,500 

Request  for  LWCF  State  Grant  funds:    .  $  1 57,500 

In  Vermont  on  the  northern  section  of  the  Long  Trail,  the  nation's  oldest  long-distance 
hiking  trail,  five  key  parcels  totaling  842  acres  are  for  sale,  jeopardizing  the  Trail's 
continuity.  These  five  parcels  include  2.5  miles  of  the  Long  Trail  itself,  which  runs  the 
length  of  Vermont  along  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than  200,000  Vermont 
residents  and  visitors  hike  sections  of  the  trail  annually,  contributing  significantly  to 
Vermont's  tourism  economy. 

Acquisition  of  these  five  parcels,  in  the  towns  of  Johnson,  Eden,  and  Lowell,  will  close 
several  gaps  along  the  trail's  protected  corridor,  ensuring  continued  public  access  and  a 
true  backcountry  hiking  experience.  Each  parcel  abuts  conservation  land  and  provides 
habitat  for  the  native  wildlife  of  the  Green  Mountains,  including  moose  and  black  bear. 
Acquisition  is  critical  to  prevent  fragmentation  of  these  parcels,  and  to  preserve  the 
backcountry  hiking  experience.  This  northern  section  of  the  Long  Trail  is  within  the 
Northern  Green  Mountain  Wildland  Area  identified  by  the  Alliance  for  its  popularity  as  a 
recreation  destination  and  its  ecological  integrity. 

Raquette  River  &  Carry  Falls  Reservoir, 

New  York  Land  to  protect:  7,900  acres 

Estimated  value  (fee  and  easement  acquisition):  $1-4  million 

Estimated  state,  private,  or  other  contribution:  $2  million 

Request  for  LWCF  State  Grant  funds:  $2  million . 

The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Company  is  selling  7,900  acres  of  wildlands  surrounding 
Carry  Falls  Reservoir  and  along  the  Raquette  River  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
Adirondack  Park.  This  outstanding  river  is  pan  of  a  very  popular  canoe  system  that  runs 
from  Tupper  Lake  to  Potsdam,  and  the  entire  area  draws  people  for  hunting  fishing, 
boating,  camping,  and  hiking. 

The  land  for  sale  includes  high  quality  Adirondack  wilderness  lands,  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  faces  almost  certain  development  if  not  purchased  by  the  public.  Electric  industry 
deregulation  will  require  Niagara  Mohawk  to  sell  land  not  directly  related  to  its 
hydroelectric  facilities,  which  will  result  in  the  fragmentation  and  development  of  this 
rare  northern  habitat.  Much  of  this  tract  falls  within  an  area  proposed  for  protection  as  a 
Boreal  Heritage  Reserve  and  also  lies  within  one  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance's  10 
proposed  Wildland  Areas. 


Mr.  Chairman,  protection  of  these  outstanding  places  represents  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  conserve  places  of  extraordinary  natural  and  public  value.  It  would  also 
represent  the  continued  committment  of  Congress  to  work  with  the  people  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  to  protect  the  irreplaceable  resources  of  the 
Northern  Forest  for  future  generations  of  Americans.  Thank  you  for  considering  this 
request 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NPS 

WITNESS 

TOM  ADAMS,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE,  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  Congressman,  you've  almost  made  it  to  the 
end. 

I'm  Tom  Adams.  I'm  a  Washington  representative  for  NPCA.  Bill 
Chandler,  who  was  originally  asked  to  testify,  was  pulled  away  on 
other  business,  but  I'm  delighted  to  offer  our  views  on  National 
Park  funding  issues  on  behalf  of  our  450,000  members. 

Getting  into  the  details  of  it,  because  I'll  try  to  get  you  out  of 
here  a  lot  shorter,  we  are  pleased  with  the  1996  numbers  in  the 
park  operations  budget,  not  having  received  a  cut.  Unfortunately, 
given  the  situation  with  funding  and  the  needs  of  the  Park  Service, 
they're  still  falling  behind.  Their  unmet  needs  continue  to  grow, 
and  while  in  the  101st  Session  an  outstanding  job  was  done  at 
holding  the  line,  we  hope  a  greater  appropriation  can  be  made. 

As  to  the  1997  priorities,  you've  heard  a  lot  from  several  of  the 
witnesses  on  both  Everglades  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  The  two  sort  of  go  hand  in  hand.  NPCA  strongly  supports 
the  administration's  request.  We  realize  that  it  is  a  lot  of  money 
in  a  time  of  shrinking  budget  allocations,  but  I  think  to  put  it  in 
perspective,  in  1997  the  Everglades  National  Park  will  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  and  for  much  of  the  first  50  years  the  park 
was  being  slowly  drained  by  water  allocation  projects  that  have 
caused  serious  harm.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  defining  moment  as 
we  head  into  the  second  50  years,  that  we  make  these  necessary 
appropriations. 

Just  a  personal  perspective,  I  grew  up  in  south  Dade  County, 
and  as  a  kid  I  canoed,  camped,  and  more  times  than  not  unsuccess- 
fully fished  in  the  Everglades  or  around  the  Everglades,  and  just 
personally  it's  a  great  resource.  It  is  imperative  to  the  local  econ- 
omy, which  is  about  a  $13  billion  tourist-based  economy. 

So  we  would  hope  that,  in  addition  to  that,  the  funding  source, 
as  mentioned,  the  penny-a-pound  assessment  on  sugar  grown  in 
Florida  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  that  the  committee  use  its 
influence  to  help  push  that  along. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  continues  to  be  an  item 
of  concern  for  us,  both  with  the  administration's  not  requesting 
what  we  see  are  sufficient  funds,  and  then  the  appropriators  fol- 
lowing forward  on  that.  We  believe  that  the  practice  that  is  in  use 
in  recent  years,  which  more  or  less  is  using  this  fund  to  mask  the 
deficit,  is  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  program  that  was  created  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  but  we  think  blame  can  be  placed  equally  in  both 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and  we're  determined  to  work 
with  both  entities,  hopefully  to  improve  the  situation.  As  I'm  sure 
you're  aware,  there  are  many  landowners  inside  parks  and  other 
public  lands  that  would  like  to  sell  their  property  and  get  on  with 
their  lives.  Once  these  acquisitions  are  made,  they're  allowed  to  do 
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that.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  acquisitions  are  never  made  and 
these  properties  are  lost.  Once  they're  lost,  they're  lost  forever. 

A  couple  of  more  quick  points,  and  hopefully  I'll  get  them  in  less 
than  a  minute:  earlier  this  week  I  was  at  the  American  Trails  Sym- 
posium, which  was  an  interesting  collection  of  various  public  lands, 
user  groups  from  people  who  are  wilderness  advocates  to  "snow- 
mobile-ers'  and/or  RV  users.  It  struck  me  as  interesting  that 
there's  such  a  broad  cross-section  of  people,  constituencies,  in  this 
country  who  use  trails,  and  that  the  trails  program  in  the  Park 
Service  and  other  supporting  groups  are  usually  the  easiest  pro- 
grams to  cut  because  there's  not  a  lot  of  awareness  to  them.  Yet, 
they  provide  important  technical  and  grant  assistance  which  bene- 
fits people  who  use  State  and  local  and  National  Parks. 

And,  finally,  just  very  briefly,  we  mentioned,  because  funding  is 
always  a  problem,  alternative  funding  methods  that  we  hope  Con- 
gress will  explore.  For  years,  NPCA  has  advocated  concessions  and 
fee  reforms  and  direct  those  monies  to  the  parks.  And  there  are 
some  other  suggestions  which  we  make,  and  we  think  that  the 
States,  in  light  of  declining  Federal  allocations,  have  come  up  with 
some  innovative  ideas  that  the  Congress  should  look  to  and  see  if 
there  are  ways  to  augment  and  supplement  funding. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  that  it  was  the  fact 
that  we  kept,  actually  grew,  maintenance  just  a  little  bit,  consider- 
ing the  budget,  indicates  that  we  support  this. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  follows:] 
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National  Parks 

and  Conservation  Association 

STATEMENT  OF 

TOM  ADAMS,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 


MARCH  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Tom  Adams,  and  I  am  a 
Washington  Representative  for  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  (NPCA). 
NPCA  is  America's  only  private  nonprofit  citizen  organization  dedicated  solely  to  protecting, 
preserving,  and  enhancing  the  U.S.  National  Park  System. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association's  more  than  450,000  members,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  to  submit  the  Association's  views  on  the  National  Park  Service's  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1997.   It  is  difficult  to  make  specific  recommendations  to  the  subcommittee 
without  the  Administration's  FY  1997  budget  request,  but  we  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  accept  additional  views  based  on  the  Administration's  budget  request  at  a  iater  date. 

The  Subcommittee  will  again  be  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  many  good  and  popular 
programs  and  a  shrinking  piece  of  the  federal  budget  pie.   Nevertheless,  NPCA  believes  that 
there  are  several  priority  issues  which  merit  an  investment  by  the  Subcommittee.    NPCA 
respectfully  recommends  the  following  actions  with  regard  to  the  FY  1997  Interior 
Appropriations  bill. 

EVERGLADES 

We  have  reached  a  pivotal  moment  in  the  effort  to  reverse  the  damage  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Everglades  ecosystem.    NPCA  strongly  believes  the  federal  government  must 
continue  to  invest  in  restoring  the  Everglades  ecosystem,  which  yields  natural,  economic,  and 
social  benefits  to  the  country,  and  the  state  of  Florida. 


1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-1904 
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The  Administration  has  requested  a  $100  million  appropriation  for  land  acquisition  priorities 
critical  to  the  overall  restoration  effort.  The  State  of  Florida  continues  to  fund  many  land 
acquisition  and  conservation  programs  while  the  federal  LWCF  appropriation  remains  on  a  life 
support  system.   NPCA  urges  the  subcommittee  to  fully  support  the  President's  bold  initiative, 
which  will  reverse  decades  of  catastrophic  water  management  practices  within  the  Everglades. 

We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  those  who  continue  to  contribute  to  the  damage  of  the 
Everglades  bear  a  special  responsibility  for  its  clean  up.  NPCA  supports  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  assess  a  penny  per  pound  of  sugarcane  produced  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural 
Area.  Such  an  assessment  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  we 
urge  you  to  promote  this  potential  source  of  revenue  which  would  raise  $245  million  over 
seven  years. 

Over  the  years,  the  federal  government  has  made  many  investments  to  spur  growth  and 
development  in  South  and  Central  Florida.   Restoring  the  Everglades  is  an  equally  important 
investment  in  Florida's  future. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

NPCA  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  the  subcommittee's  decision  last  year  to  provide  a  slight 
increase  in  the  park  operations  budget.   Parks,  however,  have  had  to  absorb  general 
government  salary  increases,  as  well  as  do  those  inherent  in  the  implementation  of  the  Ranger 
Futures  program,  which  we  fully  support.  The  net  effect  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
operations  capability  of  the  parks. 

NPCA  appreciates  the  support  the  subcommittee  has  consistently  given  this  important  program 
account  in  its  FY  1996  recommendation.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  again  carefully 
consider  this  important  line  item,  and  increase  the  operations  budget  so  that  the  parks  can  be 
better  managed,  and  park  users  may  be  better  served  than  is  currently  possible.   In  addition  to 
protecting  America's  heritage,  national  parks  tourism  also  contributes  over  $10  billion  to  our 
national  economy. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

We  are  disappointed  with  the  recommended  appropriation  for  land  acquisition  included  in  the 
FY  1996  bill.   Simply  put,  the  practice  of  using  LWCF  receipts  to  mask  the  deficit  is  short- 
changing future  generations  of  Americans.   Both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  share  the  blame 
for  this  practice.  To  rectify  the  chronic  shortfall  in  land  acquisition  funding  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  must  work  for  change.   Continued  underfunding  for  land  acquisition 
puts  burdens  on  landowners  in  parks,  is  fiscally  shortsighted,  and  result  in  lost  acquisition 
opportunities. 
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NPCA  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  support  the  acquisition  of  more 
federal,  state,  and  local  park  lands,  and  wants  Congress  to  find  creative  ways  to  finance  them. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  PARKS 

While  NPCA  continues  to  support  the  National  Biological  Survey,  we  are  concerned  that  it  is 
draining  the  National  Park  Service  of  science.  We  believe  that  the  subcommittee  needs  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  long-term  impacts  that  will  result  from  removing  scientists  from  the  National 
Park  Service.   Solid  science  is  necessary  to  make  sound  policy  and  management  decisions  both 
in  Washington,  and  at  the  park  level.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  such 
park-specific  research  funds  as  necessary  to  continue  improving  park  resources  management. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Businesses  understand  the  value  of  well  trained  and  highly  skilled  employees;  however, 
government  has  been  slow  to  place  the  same  value  on  training.  The  National  Park  System 
deserves  people  who  are  state-of-the-art  in  all  that  they  do,  and  we  believe  training  is  a  wise 
investment  of  funds  that  pays  long-term  dividends.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  take 
appropriate  action  in  this  regard. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Within  this  program  category  are  many  important  grant  and  technical  assistance  programs  that 
make  major  contributions  to  national,  state,  and  local  park  systems.   They  are  also  some  of  the 
least  visible  programs  in  the  National  Park  Service  and,  therefore,  the  easiest  to  cut.  These 
programs  provide  valuable  assistance  to  state  and  local  programs  in  many  communities  across 
the  country  and  we  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  be  mindful  of  the  long-term  values  and 
highly  cost-effective  investment  these  programs  represent,  and  increase  their  funding. 

ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  METHODS 

As  funding  from  LWCF  and  National  Park  Service  technical  programs  declined  in  the  1980's. 
many  states  seeking  ways  to  continue  to  conserve  their  natural  and  cultural  resources 
developed  alternative  funding  programs.   With  increasing  frequency,  states  are  issuing  bonds, 
directing  lottery  receipts,  employing  income  tax  check-offs,  and  assessing  specific  taxes  to 
fund  their  land  acquisition  and  resource  management  programs.   Interestingly,  many  of  these 
have  been  passed  by  citizen  referendums,  which,  we  believe,  indicates  how  people  feel  about 
such  programs  when  given  the  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote. 
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The  scarcity  of  funds  available  to  the  subcommittee  is  a  serious  problem.   NPCA  has  long 
advocated  reforms  to  national  park  concession  and  fee  policies  so  that  supplemental  funding 
can  augment  current  appropriations.  We  believe  that  the  pilot  fee  programs  contained  in  the 
FY  1996  bill  placed  appropriate  pressure  on  the  authorizing  committees  to  act  on  more 
comprehensive  legislation. 

H.R.  2548,  introduced  by  Rep.  James  Duncan  (R-TN),  would  establish  a  voluntary 
contribution  box  on  the  federal  income  tax  form  to  fund  parks.  There  is  strong  public  support 
for  the  proposal,  despite  the  controversy  it  is  sure  to  create  on  the  tax  committee  and  with 
some  members.   According  to  a  May  1995  public  opinion  survey  commissioned  by  NPCA  and 
conducted  by  Colorado  State  University,  almost  80  percent  of  Americans  support  adding  $1  to 
their  taxes  or  subtracting  $1  from  their  refund  for  this  purpose. 

NPCA  believes  there  are  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  by  examining  state  programs  which 
raise  and  allocate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
natural,  cultural,  and  recreational  resources.  We  recognize  that  authorizing  these  types  of 
programs  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.   However,  we  believe 
that  the  committee  can  use  its  influence,  as  it  has  on  the  fee  issue,  to  encourage  creative  action 
to  solve  the  funding  problems  confronting  parks  and  public  lands. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  now  in  adjournment.  We'll  recess  until  the 
chairman  comes  back.  Thank  you. 
Recess. 


Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
ARCHIE  CARR  NWR 

WITNESS 

KRISTIN    SIEMANN,    ENDANGERED    SPECIES    PROGRAM    ASSISTANT, 
CENTER  FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Kristin  Siemann.  We'll  be  happy  to  have 
Kristin.  Thank  you. 

Your  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record,  and  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  keep  your  remarks  to  five  minutes. 

Ms.  SlEMANN.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon,  Madam  Chairwoman. 
My  name  is  Kristin  Siemann,  and  I  am  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  program  assistant  at  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation.  I'm 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

In  my  written  statement  I've  outlined  two  specific  requests  to 
help  maintain  the  United  States'  long  tradition  of  protecting  our  bi- 
ological wealth  of  plants  and  animals. 

First,  the  center  urges  the  subcommittee  to  support  full  funding 
of  the  endangered  species  conservation  programs  within  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Second,  we  ask  that  you  increase  Federal  funding  for  habitat  ac- 
quisition within  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Flor- 
ida to  $7  million.  It  is  the  second  request  which  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress today. 

The  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located  on  the  east 
coast  of  central  Florida,  is  truly  a  last  refuge.  It's  a  wonderful  kind 
of  place,  unlike  any  other  along  Florida's  increasingly  crowded 
coastline.  It  spans  13  miles  of  mostly  undeveloped  beaches  and  pro- 
vides essential  natural  habitat  for  one  of  the  oldest  living  creatures 
remaining  on  earth,  endangered  and  threatened  sea  turtles. 

The  concentration  of  loggerhead  sea  turtles  nesting  within  the 
refuge  is  the  largest  of  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  second  largest  in  the  entire  world.  Only  the  beaches  of  Oman 
in  the  Middle  East  support  more  nesting  of  threatened  loggerhead 
sea  turtles.  The  13  miles  of  the  Archie  Carr  refuge  also  support  the 
largest  nesting  concentration  of  endangered  green  sea  turtles  in  the 
United  States.  The  recovery  plans  for  both  of  these  species  rank 
completion  of  land  acquisition  within  the  refuge  as  a  top  priority 
if  we  wish  to  prevent  their  extinction. 

But  the  national  and  local  importance  of  the  Archie  Carr  refuge 
reaches  beyond  sea  turtles.  It  provides  habitat  for  six  other  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species,  including  the  West  Indian  manatee, 
of  which  fewer  than  2,000  remain  in  the  wild.  For  Florida's  econ- 
omy, the  refuge  increases  area  property  values  and  tourism-based 
income.  For  local  residents  and  visitors,  the  refuge  provides  abun- 
dant recreational  opportunities  and  open  spaces  free  of  the  board- 
walks and  highrises  that  line  the  rest  of  Florida's  coast. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  land  acquisition  has  been  a  model  coopera- 
tive effort  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  a 
number  of  private  interests.  The  State  of  Florida,  Brevard  County, 
and  a  private  land  trust  together  have  contributed  more  than  $80 
million  to  acquire  land  within  the  refuge.  The  Federal  Government 
has  contributed  just  over  one-tenth  of  State  and  local  expenditures, 
$8.89  million,  to  date. 

While  expenditures  for  land  acquisition  within  the  refuge  have 
been  significant,  further  Federal  funding  is  urgently  needed.  Re- 
grettably, the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Conference  Report  did  not  appro- 
priate any  money  for  land  acquisition  within  the  Carr  refuge.  So 
we  ask  that  this  year  you  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Beachfront  development  adjacent  to  the  refuge  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  in  the  coming  years  the  price  of  that  property  will  only 
increase.  The  Disney  Corporation,  moreover,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  major  beachfront  resort  just  a  few  miles  south  of  the  ref- 
uge, further  increasing  the  pressures  of  development  and  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  land  in  the  area. 

If  land  acquisition  to  complete  the  refuge  does  not  occur  in  the 
very  near  future,  it  may  soon  be  too  late.  Excessive  development 
will  mean  wasted  resources,  both  ecologically  and  economically. 
Ecologically,  we  stand  to  lose  the  last  of  our  remaining  sea  turtle 
nesting  habitat.  And,  economically,  too  much  development  could  re- 
duce the  value  of  land  already  acquired  within  the  refuge,  essen- 
tially wasting  the  investment  already  made  by  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida and  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  therefore,  urges  you  to  ap- 
propriate $7  million  and  make  land  acquisition  within  the  Archie 
Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge  a  top  priority.  The  $7  million 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Your  time  is  running  out.  So  could  you  con- 
sider winding  up,  please? 

Ms.  Siemann.  Sure. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Siemann.  This  appropriation  will  be  an  investment  now  for 
the  future  of  endangered  species  and  the  American  people.  On  be- 
half of  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  thank  you  very  much 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  coming  to  tes- 
tify, your  request  will  be  given  consideration.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  and  putting  forth  your  comments. 

Ms.  Siemann.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Siemann  follows:] 
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Centw  f or  Marine  Conservation 

Statement  of  Kristin  Siemann 
Center  for  Marine  Conservation 

Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

March  14,  1996 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Kristin  Siemann 
and  I  am  the  Endangered  Species  Program  Assistant  at  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation.  I 
am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  On  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Marine 
Conservation,  I  urge  you  to  maintain  the  United  States'  long  tradition  of  protecting  our  biological 
wealth  of  plants  and  animals.  To  this  end,  our  request  of  you  today  is  twofold  First,  the  Center 
urges  you  to  increase  funding  for  habitat  acquisition  within  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Florida  to  $7  million.  Second,  we  ask  that  you  provide  full  funding  to  the  endangered 
species  conservation  programs  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  is  headquartered  in  Washington  DC,  with  more  than  120,000 
members  nationwide  and  regional  offices  in  Florida,  Virginia,  California,  and  Washington  State. 
We  work  closely  with  both  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  enhance  the  conservation  of  endangered  marine 
species.  For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Center  has  been  a  leader  in  working  to  protect 
threatened  and  endangered  sea  turtles  and  other  marine  species. 

The  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  Florida,  is  truly 
a  last  refuge,  a  one-of-a-kind  place  like  no  other  along  Florida's  increasingly  crowded  coastline. 
It  spans  thirteen  miles  of  a  mostly  undeveloped  barrier  island,  and  provides  essential  nesting 
habitat  to  some  of  the  oldest  living  creatures  on  earth:  endangered  and  threatened  sea  turtles.  The 
concentration  of  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtles  nesting  within  the  refuge  is  the  largest  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  the  second  largest  in  the  entire  world.  Only  the  beaches  of  Oman  in 
the  Middle  East  attract  more  loggerheads.  The  thirteen  miles  of  the  Archie  Carr  Refuge  also 
support  the  largest  nesting  concentration  of  endangered  green  sea  turtles  in  the  United  States. 
The  recovery  plans  for  both  of  these  species  rank  completion  of  land  acquisition  within  the 
refuge  as  a  top  priority,  necessary  to  prevent  extinction. 

But  the  national  and  local  importance  of  the  Archie  Carr  Refuge  reaches  beyond  sea  turtles.  It 
provides  habitat  for  six  other  threatened  or  endangered  species  including  the  West  Indian 
manatee,  of  which  fewer  than  2000  remain  in  the  wild.  And  for  local  residents  and  visitors,  the 
refuge  provides  abundant  recreational  opportunities  and  open  space  free  of  the  boardwalks  and 
high  rises  that  line  the  rest  of  Florida's  coasts. 

For  all  these  reasons,  acquiring  land  for  the  refuge  has  been  a  model  cooperative  effort  among 
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federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  private  interests.  The  state  of  Florida,  Brevard 
County,  and  a  private  land  trust  together  have  contributed  more  than  $80  million  toward  land 
acquisition  to  complete  the  refuge;  the  federal  government  has  contributed  just  over  one-tenth  of 
state  and  local  expenditures  —  $8.89  million  to  date. 

While  expenditures  for  land  acquisition  have  been  significant,  further  funding  is  urgently  needed. 
Regrettably,  the  FY96  Conference  Report  provided  no  federal  funding  for  the  Archie  Carr 
Refuge,  so  we  ask  you  this  year  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Beachfront  development  adjacent  to 
the  refuge  is  moving  closer,  and  in  the  coming  years  the  price  of  that  property  for  nesting  habitat 
will  only  increase.  Since  the  refuge  was  established  in  1990,  several  tracts  of  land  have  already 
been  subdivided  and  auctioned  off.  Moreover,  the  Disney  Corporation  has  recently  completed 
a  major  beachfront  resort  just  a  few  miles  south  of  the  refuge,  further  adding  to  development 
pressure  and  overall  cost  of  land  acquisition  in  the  area. 

If  land  acquisition  to  complete  the  refuge  does  not  occur  in  the  very  near  future,  it  may  soon  be 
too  late.  Excessive  development  will  mean  wasted  resources,  both  ecologically  and  economically. 
Ecologically,  the  last  of  our  remaining  sea  turtle  nesting  habitat  could  be  gone  for  good. 
Economically,  excessive  development  could  reduce  the  value  of  adjacent  land  previously  acquired 
in  the  refuge,  essentially  wasting  the  valuable  investment  already  made  by  the  people  of  Florida 
and  the  Nation.  The  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  therefore  urges  the  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  $7  million  for  land  acquisition  within  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge  — . 
an  investment  now  for  the  future  of  endangered  species  and  the  American  people. 

Land  acquisition,  however,  is  only  half  of  the  battle.  The  Center  also  urges  the  Subcommittee 
to  increase  funding  for  the  very  programs  within  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  make 
endangered  species  conservation  possible.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  our  nation's  most  vital 
conservation  law  because  it  guards  against  the  irreversible  —  the  extinction  of  species.  Contrary 
to  prevailing  rhetoric,  the  price  of  preventing  extinction  is  truly  a  bargain  for  the  American 
people.  Our  country  each  year  spends  only  fifty  cents  per  person  to  protect  our  biological  riches, 
but  the  benefits  we  derive  are  inestimable.  Healthy  ecosystems  mean  healthy  food  and  water 
supplies,  greater  agricultural  productivity  and  more  diverse  and  sustainable  economies.  Plants 
and  trees  have  given  us  many  of  our  most  important  life-saving  medicines,  and  animals  are 
invaluable  models  for  studying  human  physiology  and  the  diseases  that  confound  us.  According 
to  a  March  5,  1996  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  a  new  two-year  study  on  prairie  habitat  reveals 
that  greater  species  diversity  improves  soil's  ability  to  retain  nitrogen,  boosting  the  ecosystem's 
health  and  productivity.  That's  good  news  for  everyone  —  farmers,  wildlife,  the  American  people 
—  and  yet  one  more  reason  to  protect  our  precious  species  diversity. 

But,  unfortunately,  our  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  protect  vulnerable  species  has  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  over  the  past  year.  Hundreds  of  imperiled  fish,  wildlife  and  plant  species  have 
been  denied  essential  protection  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  since  April  1995  due  to  a 
moratorium  on  new  listings.  For  nearly  a  year,  species  such  as  the  Pacific  coho  salmon  and  the 
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Florida  black  bear  have  edged  closer  to  extinction  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  have  been  barred  from  listing  and  protecting  them.  When 
passed  by  Congress  last  year,  the  listing  moratorium  was  portrayed  as  temporary;  the  effects  of 
delayed  protection,  however,  are  all  too  permanent  For  all  these  reasons,  the  Center  strongly 
urges  you  to  provide  adequate  funding  in  FY  1997  to  make  up  for  precious  time  lost  due  to  the 
moratorium. 

While  the  Center  believes  that  a  much  greater  investment  of  resources  could  certainly  be  justified, 
we  request  at  least  the  following  levels  of  funding: 

1.  Cooperative  Conservation  Agreements  (Prelisting/Prevention) 

The  Center  recommends  funding  at  the  level  of  $5.25  million,  which  comprises  the  FY96  request 
plus  the  difference  between  that  request  and  the  amount  provided  by  the  FY96  Conference 
Report  Formerly  called  Prelisting,  the  Cooperative  Conservation  Agreements  program  supports 
vital  activities  that  provide  valuable  scientific  information  to  help  avert  the  need  for  listing.  The 
program  identifies  candidate  species  and  determines  their  threats  to  help  stabilize  a  declining 
species  long  before  the  costly  listing  process  is  needed.  Sound  scientific  data  on  the  status  of 
candidates  is  critically  important  Once  this  data  is  gathered  and  the  threats  identified,  only  then 
can  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  determine  which  species  will  benefit  from  cooperative 
voluntary  agreements  between  state,  local,  and  private  entities.  An  ounce  of  prevention  will  save 
us  countless  resources  in  the  long  run. 

2.  Listing 

The  Center  recommends  funding  at  a  level  of  $12  million,  which  comprises  the  President's  FY96 
request  plus  one-half  of  the  difference  between  that  request  and  the  FY96  Conference  Report 
The  listing  program  includes  final  listing  activities,  designation  of  critical  habitat  and 
reclassification  and  delisting  of  listed  species. 

While  the  legislative  language  of  a  continued  moratorium  is  debated  in  Congress,  the  harsh 
reality  is  that  numerous  species  are  slipping  ever  closer  to  extinction.  Two  hundred  fifty  species 
currently  await  a  final  listing  decision,  and  an  additional  270  have  been  determined  to  warrant 
protection  but  have  not  yet  been  formally  proposed  for  listing.  Besides  the  irreversible  loss  of 
extinction,  this  moratorium  is  just  plain  bad  policy;  the  moratorium  will,  in  the  long  run,  create 
more  "train  wrecks"  and  result  in  higher  costs  to  recover  species. 

3.  Recovery 

The  Center  recommends  funding  at  a  level  of  $53.4  million,  which  comprises  the  FY96  budget 
request  plus  the  difference  between  that  and  the  FY96  Conference  Report  Recovery  of  species 
is  the  ultimate  goal  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  but  such  goals  mean  lmle  without  the 
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resources  to  nurture  species  back  to  sustainable  levels.  Yet  as  of  December  1995,  more  than  200 
listed  species  including  the  bowhead  whale,  the  Louisiana  black  bear,  and  the  marbled  murrelet 
were  still  without  recovery  plans.  Half  of  these  200  species  continue  to  decline.  We  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  commit  an  adequate  investment  of  resources  to  help  reverse  this  decline  and 
bring  populations  back  to  healthy  levels. 

4.  Consultation 

The  Center  recommends  funding  at  $24  million,  comprising  the  FY96  request  plus  the  difference 
between  that  request  and  the  FY96  Conference  Report  Included  within  this  program  are  two 
essential  elements  which  balance  conservation  needs  with  our  nation's  other  demands.  Section 
7  consultations  ensure  that  the  actions  of  federal  agencies  do  not  jeopardize  listed  species  or 
adversely  modify  critical  habitat  Section  10  requires  the  assistance  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  allow  the  incidental  take  of  listed  species  and  the  development  of  Habitat  Conservation 
Plans.  Since  requests  for  Section  7  consultations  have  increased,  adequate  funding  levels  are 
essential  to  protect  listed  species  and  avoid  lengthy  delays  of  important  federal  projects. 
Similarly,  Section  10  permits  facilitate  private  property  development  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
endangered  species  conservation. 

5.  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Fund 

The  Center  recommends  funding  at  the  FY96  level  of  $38  million.  Although  not  funded  in  the 
FY96  Conference  Report,  this  new  land  acquisition  program  has  great  merit,  and  we  again 
request  funding.  This  cooperative  program  addresses  two  criticisms  currently  leveled  against  the 
Endangered  Species  Act:  1)  at  least  some  privately  owned  habitat  should  be  purchased  to  protect 
species  more  efficiently  and  cost  effectively;  and  2)  states  should  be  given  a  greater  role  in  the 
Act's  implementation.  The  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Fund  has  provided 
grants  to  states  to  support  species  conservation  in  the  past,  and  adequate  funding  this  fiscal  year 
will  ensure  that  this  cooperation  continues. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation  urges  the  Subcommittee  to 
increase  federal  funding  for  habitat  acquisition  within  the  Archie  Carr  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  preserve  critical  nesting  habitat  and  protect  the  continued  existence  of  endangered  and 
threatened  sea  turtles.  We  also  urge  you  to  adequately  fund  the  programs  which  protect  species 
diversity,  for  the  health  of  this  nation's  wildlife  and  people. 

On  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views.   I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
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DONNA  SEIFERT,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  SOCDZTY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHE- 
OLOGY AND  SOCIETY  FOR  HISTORICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  And  our  next  witness  is  Donna  Seifert,  Soci- 
ety for  American  Archeology;  Donald  Forsyth  Craib. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You've  probably  heard  everyone  saying,  if 
you  can — we  do  have  your  prepared  remarks,  and  if  you  can  keep 
your  remarks  to  five  minutes,  we'd  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Seifert.  That's  what  my  plan  is. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Seifert.  Madam  Chairwoman,  the  Society  for  American 
Archeology  and  the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  SAA  and  SHA  have 
a  long  and  productive  history  of  working  with  Congress  to  promote 
and  conserve  our  cultural  resources,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  we  offer  our  testimony. 

Archeological  sites  record  more  than  12,000  years  of  human  occu- 
pation in  North  America.  When  sites  are  destroyed  without  study, 
part  of  that  record  is  lost.  Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
consistently  supported  protecting  the  archeological  sites,  historic 
buildings,  and  traditional  cultural  properties  that  represent  our 
Nation's  heritage. 

Since  the  preservation  and  investigation  of  cultural  resources 
concerns  all  Americans  and  transcends  State  boundaries,  Federal 
involvement  is  necessary  to  provide  uniformity  throughout  the 
country.  The  National  Park  Service  leads  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
preserve  and  interpret  archeological  sites.  Park  Service  cultural 
programs  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  in  Federal  agen- 
cies, States,  and  the  private  sector.  For  example,  the  Archeological 
Assistance  Division  produces  technical  publications,  assists  other 
Federal  agencies  through  program  development  and  training,  pro- 
motes public  education,  and  implements  regulations.  We  request 
that  $19  million  be  appropriated  for  Park  Service  cultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  cultural  resources  program 
provides  for  the  protection  and  management  of  nearly  200,000  ar- 
cheological sites,  historic  structures,  and  traditional  cultural  prop- 
erties on  public  lands.  Many  of  the  sites  represent  Native  American 
cultural  heritage,  and  increasing  numbers  of  American  citizens 
visit  these  rock  art  panels,  cliff  dwellings,  historic  mining  towns, 
and  other  sites.  The  public  education  programs  of  BLM's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Past  helps  school  children  appreciate  these  resources. 
We  request  funding  of  BLM's  cultural  resources  program  at  $13 
million. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  remains  one  of  the  few  land  man- 
aging agencies  without  a  line  item  funding  for  its  cultural  re- 
sources program.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  refuge  system's  90  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  surveyed  to  identify  sites.  Yet,  survey  is  need- 
ed if  the  Service  is  to  meet  its  legal  requirements  and  the  objec- 
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tives  of  Refuges  2003.  We  request  $3  million  in  base  program  fund- 
ing and  a  cultural  resources  line  item. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Passport  in  Time  program  cultivates 
public  support  for  the  protection  of  cultural  resources  on  Forest 
Service  lands.  PIT  volunteers  investigate,  document,  and  stabilize 
archeological  sites  and  historic  buildings.  We  request  $50  million 
for  the  Heritage  Program  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  supports  the  State  Historic  Pres- 
ervation offices  in  all  States  and  territories.  We  request  that  these 
offices  be  funded  at  $31  million.  We  also  request  that  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  be  funded  at  $3.5  million  and  that 
the  committee  honor  its  commitment  to  a  three-year  transition  pe- 
riod to  all  private  funding  for  the  trust. 

For  tribes  and  historically  black  colleges,  we  request  $2  million 
each. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  takes  an  active 
role  in  solving  historic  preservation  problems  and  ensures  that  the 
interests  of  business,  tribes,  and  the  local  communities  are  rep- 
resented. The  Advisory  Council  oversees  section  106  review,  the 
process  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  effects  of  their 
actions  on  historic  properties.  We  request  the  Advisory  Council  be 
funded  at  $3  million. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  your  time  is  running  out,  but  we'd  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  could  summarize  it. 

Ms.  Seifert.  I  will  do  that. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Seifert.  The  U.S.  Committee  on  the  International  Council 
on  Monuments  and  Sites  is  the  designated  nongovernmental  group 
that  assists  the  World  Heritage  Convention  Committee  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  and  promote  cultural  heritage.  We  request  $90,000 
be  appropriated  to  US/ICOMOS. 

And  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  American  archeology.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
agencies  that  supports  both  research  and  advocates  public  dissemi- 
nation of  scholarship  through  museum  exhibits  and  educational 
programs.  NEH,  as  you  know,  suffered  disproportionate  cuts  last 
year  that  resulted  in  reduction  or  loss  of  valuable  programs.  Thus, 
we  urge  you  to  fund  the  NEH  at  $136  million. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  SAA  and  SHA  believe  that  protecting  our 
Nation's  archeological  heritage  is  in  the  public  interest.  The  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned  provide  time-tested  and  cost-effective  ways 
to  ensure  that  America's  archeological  heritage  is  protected  and  is 
accessible  to  the  public.  Federal  preservation  programs  result  in 
many  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  economic  benefits. 
The  societies  urge  the  committee  to  support  adequate  funding  for 
these  programs.  Crippling  cuts  will  result  in  the  loss  of  irreplace- 
able cultural  properties  that  are  the  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you.  I'm  sure  that  you're  aware  that 
most  of  these  requests  do  need  to  be  authorized  in  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  I'm  sure  that  you're  going  to  make  your  presen- 
tations there,  too. 

Ms.  Seifert.  We  are,  indeed. 
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Mrs.  Vucanovich.  We  appreciate  it.  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
and  we'll  certainly  take  into  consideration  your  presentation. 
Ms.  Seifert.  Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Seifert  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  14,  1996 

HEARING  ON  FISCAL  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 

TESTIMONY  OF 

DONNA  J.  SED7ERT,  Ph.D. 

PAST  PRESDDENT,  SHA 

ON  BEHALF  OF 

SOCffiTY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND 
SOCffiTY  FOR  HISTORICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 


SUMMARY  OF  FY  1997  REQUESTS 

National  Park  Service  Cultural  Programs:  $19  million. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Cultural  Resources  Management:  $13  million. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  Heritage  Program:  $15  million 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Cultural  Resource  Programs:  $3  million. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund:  $38.5  million 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation:  $3  million 

US/ICOMOS:  $90,000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities:  $136.00  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  (SAA)  and  the  Society  for  Historical 
Archaeology  (SHA)  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee.  The 
Societies  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  your  leadership  and  support,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  research,  interpretation,  and  protection  of  America's  archaeological 
and  cultural  heritage. 

Archaeological  sites  record  more  than  12,000  years  of  human  occupation  in  North  America; 
when  they  are  destroyed  without  a  study,  a  part  of  that  record  is  lost.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  consistently  given  strong  bipartisan  support  for  protecting  the 
significant  archaeological  sites,  historic  buildings,  and  traditional  cultural  properties  that 
represent  our  nation's  rich  and  diverse  heritage.   This  commitment  to  stewardship  began  with 
the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  continued  with  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  and  was 
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reaffirmed  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  and  its  various  amendments 
over  the  past  30  years.    Since  the  preservation  and  investigation  of  archaeological  resources 
is  an  issue  that  impacts  all  Americans  and  transcends  state  boundaries,  it  is  dependent  on 
federal  laws  and  programs  to  provide  uniformity  throughout  our  country. 

SAA  and  SHA  have  a  long  and  productive  history  of  working  with  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
promoting  and  conserving  the  nation's  cultural  resources,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  we  offer  the  following  testimony. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  leads  our  nation's  efforts  to  preserve  and  interpret  our 
historic  and  prehistoric  archaeological  sites,  manages  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  (HPF), 
and  coordinates  the  federal  archaeological  program. 

NPS  cultural  programs  provide  technical  assistance  and  other  support  for  archaeology  in 
federal  agencies,  the  states,  and  the  private  sector.    For  example,  the  Archaeological 
Assistance  Division  plays  a  unique  and  important  role  in  the  interpretation  of  our  nation's 
archaeological  heritage  by  producing  archaeological  technical  and  programmatic  publications; 
assisting  other  federal  agencies  through  program  development  and  training;  promoting  public 
education;  and  implementing  regulations  related  to  archaeology  and  archaeological  resources. 
The  Curational  Services  Division  catalogs  and  assesses  over  28  million  objects  in  NPS's 
collection  and  helps  develop  park  collection  management  plans.    We  request  that  $19  million 
be  appropriated  to  the  NPS's  cultural  programs  within  the  National  Recreation  and 
Preservation  Program. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  manages  the  nation's  largest  public  land  area. 
BLM's  cultural  resources  management  program  provides  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  more  than  200,000  archaeological  sites,  historic  structures,  and  traditional  cultural 
properties  on  the  public  lands.   Many  of  these  sites  represent  Native  American  cultural 
heritage,  and  increasing  numbers  of  American  citizens  enjoy  visiting  these  rock  art  panels, 
cliff  dwellings,  historic  mining  towns,  and  other  archaeological  and  historic  sites.    BLM's 
Adventures  in  the  Past  provides  public  education  programs  to  help  school  children  understand 
and  appreciate  these  resources.    Looting  of  archaeological  sites  for  marketable  artifacts  is  a 
growing  problem  and  we  support  continued  funding  of  law  enforcement  activities  within 
BLM.    We  request  that  BLM's  cultural  resources  management  program  be  funded  at  a  level 
of  $13  million. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  remains  one  of  the  few  land-managing  agencies  without 
line-item  funding  for  its  cultural  resource  program.    Less  than  one  percent  of  the  Refuge 
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System's  90  million  acres  have  been  surveyed  to  identify  significant  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites.     An  increased  emphasis  on  inventories  and  resource  protection  is  needed  if  FWS  is  to 
meet  its  legal  requirements  and  the  objectives  stated  in  Refuges  2003.   We  request  at  least 
$3  million  in  base  programs  funding  and  a  specific  cultural  resources  line  item. 

U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

The  Forest  Service  manages  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  contain  thousands  of  archaeological 
and  historical  sites,  and  traditional  cultural  properties.    We  recognize  that  programs  such  as 
Passport  in  Time  (PIT)  cultivate  public  support  for  the  protection  and  interpretation  of 
cultural  heritage  on  Forest  Service  lands.    PIT  project  participants,  who  range  in  age  from  6 
to  94,  volunteer  their  time  and  energy  to  investigate,  document,  and  stabilize  archaeological 
sites  and  historic  buildings.   We  request  $15  million  for  the  Heritage  Program  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  (HPF)  primarily  supports  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Offices  (SHPO)  in  all  states  and  territories.    Federal  funds  are  matched  and  generally 
exceeded  by  state  and  private  monies.   We  request  the  SHPO's  be  funded  at  $31  million. 
The  fund  also  provides  assistance  for  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (Trust)  and 
for  the  historic  preservation  programs  of  Native  American  tribes  and  historically  black 
colleges.    We  request  that  the  Trust  be  funded  at  $3.5  million  and  that  the  committee  honor 
its  commitment  to  allow  the  Trust  three  years  to  make  the  transition  to  all  private  funding. 
We  also  request  that  funding  for  tribes  and  black  colleges  be  at  $2  million  each. 

ADVISORY  COUNCn.  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (Council)  is  more  than  an  advisory 
committee — it  takes  an  active  role  in  seeking  solutions  to  historic  preservation  problems  and 
ensures  that  the  interests  of  businesses,  tribes,  and  the  local  communities  are  represented 
when  these  problems  arise.    The  Council  oversees  Section  106  review — a  widely  supported 
process  requiring  federal  agencies  to  consider  the  effects  of  their  actions  on  historic  and 
prehistoric  properties  and  to  work  with  the  states  and  affected  parties  (tribes,  business 
interests,  and  citizens)  to  minimize  destruction  of  these  properties.    We  request  that  the 
Council  be  funded  at  $3.0  million. 

U.S.  COMMITTEE/INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  MONUMENTS  AND  SITES 

The  1980  amendments  to  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  called  for  the  NPS  to  have  a 
leadership  role  in  international  preservation  through  programs  in  education  and  public 
information.   The  U.S.  Committee/International  Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites 
(US/ICOMOS)  is  the  designated  non-governmental  group  to  assist  the  World  Heritage 
Convention  Committee  on  cultural  heritage  matters.    To  fulfill  the  requirements  and  promote 
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cultural  heritage,  we  request  that  $90,000  be  appropriated  for  US/ICOMOS. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  American 
archaeology.    It  is  one  of  the  few  federal  agencies  that  not  only  supports  research,  but  also 
advocates  public  dissemination  of  current  scholarship  through  museum  exhibits,  educational 
programming  and  other  interpretive  media.   Having  suffered  disproportionate  budget  cuts  last 
year  that  resulted  in  the  reduction  or  loss  of  valuable  programs  at  NEH,  we  urge  you  to  fund 
NEH  at  the  requested  level  of  $136  million. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  SAA  and  SHA  believe  that  protecting  the  archaeological  heritage  of  our 
nation  is  in  the  public  interest.    The  programs  that  I  have  mentioned  provide  time-tested, 
cost-effective  ways  to  ensure  that  America's  archaeological  heritage  receives  protection  and 
public  access.    Federal  preservation  programs  have  resulted  in  many  economic,  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  benefits  for  the  American  people.    SAA  and  SHA  urge  the 
committee  to  support  adequate  funding  for  these  programs.    Crippling  cuts  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  irreplaceable  archaeological  and  historic  properties  that  are  the  heritage  of  all 
Americans. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
MEXICAN  WOLF 
WITNESS 
CINDY  ROPER,  WHITE  SANDS  WOLF  COALITION 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Our  next  witness  is  Cindy  Roper.  Is  Cindy 
here?  Are  you  Cindy? 

Ms.  Roper.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Oh,  Cindy. 

Ms.  Roper.  We  just  ran  over  here.  I'm  sorry. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Oh,  well,  we  appreciate  it.  I  didn't  have  you 
on  the  list  here,  so  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you 

Ms.  Roper.  We  switched  with  somebody;  my  plane's  leaving  soon 
for  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Okay.  Well,  we're  happy  to  see  you. 

Ms.  Roper.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  We  appreciate  your  coming,  and  we'd  be 
happy  to  hear  your  testimony.  And,  please,  if  you  can,  keep  it  to 
five  minutes. 

Ms.  Roper.  Yes,  it  won't  be  a  problem. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Roper.  Let  me  take  a  deep  breath. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Sure.  Would  you  like  some  water? 

Ms.  Roper.  No,  that's  fine.  Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  going  to 
make  it  very  short. 

First  of  all,  Fd  also  like  to  give  you  this,  too.  I  understand  that 
won't  be  part  of  the  written  testimony,  but  just  for  you  to  look  at. 
It's  public  surveys 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Roper  [continuing].  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  ROPER.  Okay.  I'm  Cindy  Roper.  I'm  from  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico.  I'm  here  to  request  that  you  support  a  $585,000  appropria- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  the  successful 
restoration  of  the  Mexican  gray  wolf  to  my  area,  to  the  Southwest. 

I'm  a  small  business  owner,  first  of  all,  and  I'm  a  taxpayer  from 
a  rural  community  in  the  affected  area.  I  feel  like  I  have  a  legiti- 
mate stake  in  whether  or  not  this  program  goes  because,  besides 
being  a  concerned  citizen,  I'm  almost  the  mother  of  a  12-year-old 
daughter.  That  makes  me  feel  like  I  have  a  very  real  stake  in  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  earth  in  general. 

I  haven't  in  the  past  asked  for  anything  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  I  am  here  today  to  ask  that 
you  give  my  concerns  as  much  weight,  as  any  of  the  paid  lobbyists 
for  the  special  interest  groups  that  might  appear.  I  feel  like,  being 
a  volunteer  and  a  concerned  citizen,  I'm  hoping  my  concerns  carry 
as  much,  if  not  more,  weight  than  the  special  interest  groups. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  Mexican  wolf  is  the  rarest  and  the  most 
critically  endangered  wolf  in  the  world,  and  it  exists  only  in  cap- 
tivity. There  have  been  generations  of  myths,  misunderstandings, 
and  persecution.  That's  what's  responsible  for  the  Mexican  wolfs 
decline. 
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What's  really  helpful  is  now,  with  some  of  the  coalitions  that 
have  been  formed  in  the  three-State  area  of  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Arizona,  the  majority  of  the  public  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
more  accurate  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  wolves  and  are  be- 
coming more  tolerant  of  the  fact  that  wolves  may  be  returned. 

I  feel  that  Mexican  wolves  are  important  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons. They  play  a  significant  role  in  promoting  the  genetic  vigor  of 
the  prey  species,  and,  also,  they  keep  a  check  system  on  the  prey 
species  in  the  area. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that  wolves  will  not  prey  on  livestock. 
This  is  a  very,  very  real  concern  of  all  the  sides.  But  I  will  say  that 
such  instances  occur  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  other  wolf- 
occupied  States  throughout  the  country,  such  as  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  the  other  places  where  wolves  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Any  time  there  is  a  wolf  loss,  there  has  been  a  private  compensa- 
tion fund  set  up  by  Defenders  of  Wildlife  for  the  people.  These  are 
people  that  are  putting  their  money  where  their  mouths  are  to  sup- 
port reintroduction  and  try  to  cross  some  of  the  bridges  or  close 
some  of  the  gaps. 

Efforts  to  recover  the  Mexican  wolf  have  been  underway  since 
1976,  and  we've  already  invested  considerable  time,  energy,  tax 
dollars  into  the  program.  So  we  feel  that  we're  so  close  to  fruition 
of  this  program  it  would  be  a  tragedy  not  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  program  for  the  Mexican  wolf  recovery. 

I  understand  that  we  have  a  very  real  climate  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility today,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  irresponsible  to  cut 
the  funding  for  this  program  to  the  points  where  the  goals  that 
have  been  set  cannot  be  met. 

Let's  see,  years  of  cooperative  dialog  in  dozens  of  public  meet- 
ings, combined  with  sincere  efforts  of  the  community,  community 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  have  resulted  in  unique  pro- 
grams that  require  no  critical  habitat,  no  land  use  restrictions. 
They  allow  for  protection  of  private  property,  provide  economic  in- 
centives, and  they  still  result  in  the  recovery  for  the  most  endan- 
gered land  mammal  in  North  America. 

So,  as  a  spokesman  for  the  White  Sands  Wolf  Coalition,  our 
members  respectfully  request  that  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee give  this  matter  their  utmost  importance. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Cindy,  and  your 
testimony  will  be  given  as  much  attention  as  anyone  else. 

Ms.  Roper.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  We  appreciate  that.  We  have  suggested  that 
anyone  coming  to  Appropriations  Committee  go  also  to  the  author- 
izing committee.  We  have  not  funded  anything  that  hasn't  been  au- 
thorized. 

Ms.  Roper.  Okay. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  So  we  appreciate  that  and  appreciate  your 
coming. 

Ms.  Roper.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  me. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Roper  follows:] 
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Written  Testimony  of  Cindy  Roper  March  14,  1996 

My  name  is  Cindy  Roper  and  I'm  from  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico.  I  am 
here  to  request  your  support  for  a  $585,000  appropriation  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  the  successful  restoration 
of  Mexican  wolves  to  the  Southwest.  While  it  would  not  cost  much 
to  simply  release  captive  wolves  into  the  wild,  adequate  funding  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  legitimate  concerns  of  local  land 
owners  and  livestock  operators  are  adequately  addressed. 

I  am  here  as  a  small  business  owner  and  tax  payer  from  a  rural 
community  in  the  effected  area.  I  have  a  legitimate  stake  in  the 
future  because,  in  addition  to  being  a  concerned  citizen,  I  am  also 
the  mother  of  a  12  year  old  girl.  I  have  not,  in  the  past,  asked 
anything  of  the  federal  government.  However,  today  I  am  asking 
that  you  give  my  concerns  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  the 
requests  of  paid  lobbyists  from  special  interest  groups. 

The  Mexican  wolf  is  the  rarest  and  most  critically  endangered  wolf 
in  the  world  and  exists  only  in  captivity.  It  is  genetically 
endangered  and  literally  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Generations  of 
myths,  misunderstanding,  and  persecution  are  responsible  for  the 
Mexican  wolf's  decline.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  public  is 
beginning  to  develop  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  behavior  of 
wolves;  and  attitudes  once  prominent  throughout  the  Old  West  are 
beginning  to  evolve. 

Mexican  wolves  are  important  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  They  play 
a  significant  role  in  promoting  genetic  vigor  in  prey  species  and 
in  stabalizing  their  populations.  Wolves  check  coyote  populations 
and  reduce  the  need  for  excessive  and  costly  control.  Wolves  are 
also  important  for  numerous  other  reasons,  including  their  own 
intrinsic  value.  They  are  a  part  of  our  western  heritage  and  many 
people  feel  short-changed  in  their  absence. 

While  it  is  true  that  wolves  may  occassionally  prey  on  livestock 
such  instances  occur  less  than  l/10th  of  one  percent  in  other  wolf 
occupied  states  throughout  the  country.  Those  livestock  losses 
that  do  occur  will  be  compensated  for  by  a  private  fund  maintained 
-by  wolf  supporters  nationwide. 

Efforts  to  recover  the  Mexican  wolf  have  been  underway  since  1976. 
We  have  invested  already  considerable  time,  energy  and  tax  dollars 
into  this  program,  and  are  so  close  to  fruition  that  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  not  see  this  program  through  to  completion.  In  today's 
climate  of  fiscal  responsibility,  it  would  be  highly  irresponsible 
to  cut  funding  for  the  program  to  the  point  where  goals  could  not 
be  met. 

Years  of  cooperative  dialogue  and  dozens  of  public  meetings 
combined  with  the  sincere  efforts  of  community  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  have  resulted  in  a  unique  program  that  requires 
no  critical  habitat,  no  land  use  restrictions,  allows  for 
protection  of  private  property,  provides  economic  incentives  and 
still  results  in  recovery  for  the  most  endangered  land  mammal  in 
North  America. 

As  the  spokesperson  for  White  Sands  Wolf  Coalition,  our  members 
respectfully  request  that  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub-committee 
give  this  matter  their  utmost  consideration. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
NPS 

WITNESS 

GARY    WERNER,    CHAIRMAN,     PARTNERSHIP    FOR    THE     NATIONAL 
TRAILS  SYSTEM 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Our  next  witness  is  Gary  Werner,  chairman 
of  the  Partnership  for  the  National  Trails  System.  Is  Gary  here? 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you.  Well,  I'm  sure  you've  heard  us 
say- 


Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich  [continuing].  We  hope  you  can  keep  your  re- 
marks to  five  minutes,  and  your  remarks  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  I  understand  that.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair- 
woman. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  this  after- 
noon and  present  testimony  to  the  committee. 

Like  your  last  witness,  I  am  not  from  this  area.  I  come  from 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  And  most  of  my  volunteer  work  goes  to  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scenic  Trail,  but  I  do  serve  as  Chair  of  a  coalition  of 
the  organizations  that  support  all  19  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails,  including  the  Pony  Express  and  California  National  Historic 
Trails,  which,  as  you  know,  cross  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Cross  Nevada,  sure. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  I  have  provided  testimony  in  which  we  are 
asking  this  year  for  a  total  of  about  $4.2  million  in  base  operations 
funding  for  the  19  trails  through  the  three  Federal  agencies  that 
administer  those  trails,  about  $2.5  million  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  14  trails  that  it  administers,  about  $1.35  million  for 
the  four  trails  administered  and  the  six  other  trails  which  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  manages  to  a  large  degree,  and  about  $400,000  for 
the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and  the  other  trails  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  on  the  ground,  which  in- 
cludes portions  of  the  Pony  Express  in  California,  the  trail  through 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

These  trails  are  the  work  of  private/public  partnerships,  rep- 
resented by  the  private  organizations  I  represent  and  these  Federal 
agencies.  As  our  share  of  the  commitment  to  these  partnerships,  in 
1995  we  brought  about  $7  million  to  the  table  for  the  trails,  rep- 
resented in  over  370,000  hours  of  volunteer  labor  and  an  additional 
about  $2.5  million  of  direct  monetary  contribution.  So  we  are  very, 
very  firm  in  our  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  we  bring  to  a  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  these  trails  are 
made  available  for  public  use. 

The  trails,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  constitute  a  system  of  al- 
most 38,000  miles  stretching  into  44  of  the  50  States.  However,  we 
only  have  about  19,000  miles  of  those  trails  actually  open  and 
available  for  public  use.  So  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  make  them 
complete,  and  that's  why  we're  asking  for  you  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  support  that  the  committee  has  done  over  the  years,  which  has, 
by  increasing  the  Federal  commitment  several  years  ago  to  what 
it  had  previously  done,  has  reinvigorated  the  efforts  and  allowed  us 
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to  leverage  tremendous  amounts  of  private  resources  across  the 
country. 

One  of  the  creative  ways  that  you,  in  fact,  did  do  that  was 
through  an  earmarking  of  the  Challenge  Cost  Share  Program  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  One-third  of  that  money  has  gone  in  each 
of  the  last  several  years  to  the  14  trails  that  the  National  Park 
Service  administers.  In  1995  we  were  able  to  do  85  projects  across 
the  country  that  leveraged  that,  that  brought  to  the  amount  that 
you  provided  162  percent  of  private  money  and  other  resources  to 
complete  those  projects. 

One  of  the  things  that  I'd  like  to  point  out  that's  critical  in  ad- 
ministering these  programs  is  that  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  budget  do  not  specifically  recognize 
these  trails  as  special  premiere  trails  designated  by  Congress.  So 
we're  asking  that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  be  separated  out  from 
their  general  appropriation  for  trails  and  other  recreation  re- 
sources, not  taken  out  of  those,  but  an  additional  amount  of  money 
separated  out,  so  that  the  accounting  can  be  held  for  these  trails 
and  the  visibility  of  these  trails  can  be  maintained. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  thing  in  closing,  and  that  is  that 
one  of  the  other  things  that  you  have  funded  consistently  over  the 
years,  and  has  been  incredibly  successful,  is  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail.  And  we're  urging  you  to  appropriate  $7  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1997,  $5  million  for  the  National  Park  Service  and 
$2  million  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  to  continue  the  work  to  com- 
plete the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail.  We  understand 
they're  down  to  about  35  miles  left  to  go.  There  are  several  of  the 
other  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  that  could  well  use  your 
support  in  that  way  in  the  future  when  the  Appalachian  Trail 
project  is  completed. 

So,  in  closing,  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  this  map  which 
shows  the  trails  across  the  country 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  I  sure  am. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner  [continuing].  Particularly  through  Nevada 
and  Utah  with  the  Pony  Express  in  California.  The  money  we're 
asking  for,  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would  allow  us  to 
do  some  needed  work  on  inventorying  the  cultural  and  historic  re- 
sources along  the  stretches  of  both  of  those  trails  in  the  States  in 
your  part  of  the  country.  So  we  think  it's  a  dynamic  and  vigorous 
program,  and  one  that,  again,  we  appreciate  the  support  you  have 
given  us  through  the  years. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  And,  as 
you  know,  we  do  have  to  have  these  things  authorized,  and  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  making  a  presentation  to  the  authorizing  committees. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Yes,  we  keep  them  informed  of  what 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Okay.  Well,  we,  the  subcommittee,  has  pretty 
much  in  the  last  year  or  so  felt  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  appro- 
priated that  hasn't  been  authorized.  But,  in  any  event,  we  appre- 
ciate your  coming  here  and  we  appreciate  your  comments. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Okay.  I  guess  my  understanding  is  that 
these  trails  have  all  been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  in  this  case,  all  right. 
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Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Okay. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Gary  Werner.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Werner  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

The  Partnership  for  the  National  Trails  System  appreciates  the  level  of  support  you 
have  given  over  the  past  several  years,  through  base  operating  funds  and  earmarking  of 
Challenge  Cost  Share  funds,  for  the  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  To  continue  the  progress  made  possible  by 
those  funds  and  to  provide  proportional  support  for  the  trails  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Partnership  requests  that  annual  base 
operations  funding  be  provided  for  each  of  the  19  national  scenic  and  national  historic 
trails  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  through  the  following  appropriations: 

■  National  Park  Service  $2.5  million  for  the  14  trails  it  administers  and  for 

coordination  of  the  long-distance  trails  program  by 
the  Washington  Park  Service  office. 

■  USDA  Forest  Service  $1.00  million  for  the  four  trails  it  administers  and 

$350,000  for  the  portions  of  6  other  trails  managed 
through  agreements  with  the  Park  Service. 

•  Bureau  of  Land  Management  $200,000  for  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National 

Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for  the  portions  of  seven 
other  trails  managed  through  agreements  with  the 
Park  Service  and  Forest  Service. 

We  ask  that  you  continue  to  earmark  one-third  (approximately  $600,000)  of  National  Park 
Service  Challenge  Cost  Share  funds  for  the  14  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  it 
administers. 

We  also  ask  that  you  appropriate  a  total  of  $7  million  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  protect  the  integrity  and  scenic  quality  of  the  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail. 

The  level  of  funding  and  explicit  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  trails  that  you  have 
provided  over  the  past  several  years  has  enabled  the  National  Park  Service  to  begin  to  direct 
significant  essential  resources  to  each  of  the  14  trails  it  administers.  To  ensure  that  adequate 
resources  continue  to  be  available  for  all  these  trails,  and  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  progress 
that  you  have  fostered,  we  ask  that  you  appropriate  $2.5  million  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
Fiscal  Year  1997. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  national  scenic  and  national  historic  trails 
administered  or  managed  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  receive  similar  budgetary  recognition  as  America's  Congressionally 
designated  premier  trails.  Annual  operations  funding  for  these  trails  distinct  from  the 
general  recreation  program  appropriations  for  these  two  agencies  is  essential  to  insure  that 
these      trails      receive      appropriate      priority      in      their      annual      work      plans. 
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Recognizing  the  special  responsibility  for  administering  three  national  scenic  trails  and 
one  national  historic  trail,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  recommended  that  $1  million  be 
directed  specifically  for  those  trails  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  The  Partnership  thinks  that  this  level 
of  operations  funding  should  be  provided  annually  for  these  four  trails  and  asks  you  to 
appropriate  these  funds  as  a  separate  budgetary  item  specifically  for  the  Continental  Divide- 
Florida  and  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trails  and  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail  for 
FY  1997.  Recognizing  the  on-the-ground  management  responsibility  the  Forest  Service  has  for 
838  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  more  than  600  miles  of  the  North  Country  Trail,  and 
significant  sections  of  the  Ice  Age,  Lewis  &  Ciark.  Iditarod  and  Overmountain  Victory  trails, 
we  ask  you  to  appropriate  $350,000  specifically  for  these  trails. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  administrative  authority  for  just  the  Iditarod 
National  Historic  Trail,  it  has  on-the-ground  management  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  miles  of 
seven  of  the  scenic  and  historic  trails  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  budget  does  not  reflect  this  responsibility: 
the  agency  receives  no  funding  specifically  for  these  trails.  We  ask  that  you  appropriate 
$200,000  for  FY  1997  earmarked  as  a  separate  budgetary  item  for  administration  of  the  Iditarod 
National  Historic  Trail  and  $200,000  for  management  of  the  portions  of  the  seven  other  trails 
under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  level  of  annual  funding  that  we  request  is  essential  to  support  the 
public/private  partnerships  working  to  complete  these  trails.  Only  with  this  level  of 
annual  funding  is  there  any  hope  of  expanding  the  19,000  miles  of  trail  now  open  for 
public  use  into  the  full  38,000  miles  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  National  Trails  System. 

The  land  acquisition  accomplished  during  the  past  two  decades  to  protect  the  continuity 
and  quality  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  ambitious 
programs  ever  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  United  State-,  Forest  Service. 
Congress  has  consistently  supported  this  important  project  through  appropriations  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  so  that  today,  only  35  miles  remain  unprotected  of  the  2,159 
mile  Appalachian  Traii.  This  far-sighted  project  to  protect  the  most  significant  recreational 
resource  in  the  eastern  United  States  must  be  continued  to  successful  completion  and  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which  has  made  the  iand  acquisition  possible  must  be  preserved 
and  renewed. 

There  are  many  important  historical  sites  and  critical  stretches  of  the  other 
national  scenic  and  historic  trails  that  remain  unprotected  and  vulnerable  to  destruction  or 
loss  for  public  use.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  must  be  available  as  one 
source  of  funds  to  help  acquire  these  significant  resources  and  protect  the  integrity  and 
value  of  America's  national  scenic  and  historic  trails. 

Public-spirited  partnerships  between  private  citizens  and  public  agencies  have  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  National  Trails  System  since  its  inception.  These  partnerships  create  the 
enduring  strength  of  the  Trails  System  and  the  trail  communities  that  sustain  it.  They  combine 
the  local,  grass-roots  energy  and  responsiveness  of  volunteers  with  the  responsible  continuity  of 
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public  agencies.   They  also  provide  a  way  to  enlist  private  financial  support  for  public  projects, 
usually  resulting  in  a  greater  than  equal  match  of  funds. 

The  commitment  of  the  private  trail  organizations  toward  the  success  of  these 
partnerships  as  the  means  for  making  these  trails  grows  even  as  Congress'  support  for  the  trails 
has  grown.  In  1995  the  trail  organizations  channeled  nearly  370,000  hours  of  documented 
volunteer  labor  valued  at  more  than  $4,260,000  toward  completion  of  the  national  scenic  and 
national  historic  trails.  This  is  a  25%  increase  of  recorded  volunteer  activity  over  1994.  In 
addition  the  various  trail  organizations  also  directly  applied  private  sector  contributions  of 
$2,754,934  to  benefit  the  trails.  Additional  in-kind  and  uncounted  monetary  contributions  from 
thousands  of  volunteers  and  cooperating  organizations  would  likely  double  this  amount. 

The  earmarked  Challenge  Cost  Share  funds  have  significantly  increased  the  activity 
along  the  trails  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  In  FY  1995  the  $635,212  provided 
by  Congress  funded  85  projects  throughout  the  country  with  a  total  value  of  $1,665,129.  The 
$1,029,917  provided  by  trail  organizations  and  state  and  local  government  agencies  to  support 
these  projects  represents  a  162%  match  to  the  Federal  investment.  The  array  of  projects  that 
have  been  completed  with  this  funding  is  detailed  in  Attachment  #3. 

Although  they  are  not  as  completely  documented  as  the  National  Park  Service  supported 
projects,  a  similar  number  of  Challenge  Cost  Share  projects  sponsored  by  the  Forest  Service 
were  completed  along  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  last  year.  The  Forest  Service  has 
been  able  to  match  Federal  dollars  by  as  much  as  3:1  to  complete  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  projects  throughout  the  country.  However,  even  this  level  of  activity  does  not 
complete  all  the  potential  projects  along  the  trails.  For  every  project  funded  there  is  another 
awaiting  funding. 

The  Challenge  Cost  Share  approach  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  ways 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  accomplish  a  wide  array  of  projects  for  public  benefit  while  also 
sustaining  partnerships  that  involve  countless  private  citizens  in  doing  public  service  work. 
A  perhaps  unintended,  but  equally  important  consequence  of  these  partnerships  fostered 
by  Federal  funds,  is  the  growth  of  communities  of  citizens  with  shared  interests  all  across 
the  country.  There  is  no  way  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  many  ways  the  social  fabric  that 
ties  this  nation  together  is  nurtured  by  these  many  communities  of  volunteers  working  on 
trail  projects  across  the  land.  The  Challenge  Cost  Share  programs  should  be  funded  as 
generously  as  possible  as  a  wise  investment  of  public  money  that  will  generate  public 
benefits  many  times  greater  than  the  appropriation  made.  Directing  a  portion  of  those 
funds  specifically  toward  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  will  continue  the  steady 
progress  underway  to  make  these  trails  fully  available  for  public  enjoyment. 

With  the  annual  funding  Congress  provides  serving  as  a  catalyst,  consistent  progress  is 
being  made  toward  making  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  fully  available  for  public 
enjoyment.  Some  of  the  innovative  projects  recently  completed  or  currently  underway  are: 

•     $3  million  raised  by  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  Heritage  Foundation  to  match  federal  funds  to 
construct  a  major  interpretive  center  at  Great  Falls  Montana; 
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•  trail  corridor  planning  led  by  National  Park  Service  and  North  Country  Trail  Association 
staff  for  a  60  mile  segment  of  the  North  Country  National  Scenic  Trail  along  the  Little 
Beaver  National  Scenic  River  and  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  in  Ohio; 

•  initial  visits  and  meetings  between  leaders  from  the  Heritage  Trails  Fund  and  the  Director 
of  Anthropology  and  History  and  other  Mexican  officials  to  begin  establishing  our  first 
international  trail  linking  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail  in  the  United 
States  with  the  rest  of  this  historic  settlement  trail  in  Mexico; 

•  designation  of  the  Florida  National  Scenic  Trail  as  one  of  the  150  Greenways  established 
by  the  State  of  Florida  in  celebration  of  its  sesquicentennial  in  1995; 

•  Installation  of  permanent  route  markers  on  the  remote  northern  stretches  of  the  Iditarod 
National  Historic  Trail  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 

•  mapping  an  initial  70  mile  stretch  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  using  Global 
Positioning  System  satellite  technology; 

•  inclusion  of  the  165  mile  long  Katy  Trail  along  the  Missouri  River  in  Missouri  as  the 
longest  walkable  segment  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  National  Historic  Trail; 

•  financial  support  from  outdoor  recreation  industry  corporations  for  a  series  of  state  summit 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Continental  Divide  Trail  Alliance  to  organize  public  support  and 
volunteer  help  for  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  matching  support  provided  by  the  National  Forest  Foundation; 

•  the  first  conference  sponsored  by  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  Foundation  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  held  in  October  1995,  bringing  together  the  native  American  and  immigrant 
American  groups  interested  in  supporting  and  protecting  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail; 

•  a  study,  financed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  of  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
Overmountain  Victory  National  Historic  Trail  to  local  communities; 

Adequate  annual  Federal  funding  is  crucial  to  sustaining  the  public/private 
partnerships  that  are  steadily  transforming  the  national  scenic  and  historic  trails  from 
lines  on  maps  and  books  of  plans  into  a  grand  part  of  our  national  heritage  for  ail 
Americans  to  enjoy.  Our  private  organizations  and  their  many  volunteers,  and  many  state 
and  local  governments  are  committed  to  making  our  fair  contribution  to  the  trailmaking 
effort.  We  ask  you  to  keep  faith  with  us  by  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  our  trail  partnerships. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
BLM 
WITNESS 
GEORGE  LEA,  PRESIDENT,  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOUNDATION 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  George  Lea,  is  that  the  right  pronunciation. 
Is  it  Lea? 

Mr.  Lea.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Okay.  President  of  the  Public  Lands  Founda- 
tion. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it,  and  we'll  be 
happy  to  hear  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lea.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  to  give  you  our  views  on  BLM's  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

As  a  national  nonprofit  organization  of  retired  BLM  people,  we 
think  we  have  a  unique  body  of  experience  and  knowledge,  and  we 
understand  what's  happening  to  the  public  lands.  We  feel  we  offer 
an  objective,  nonbureaucratic,  and  nonpartisan  view  of  public  land 
issues.  Although  we  support  the  Bureau's  programs,  it's  important 
that  the  committee  understand  that  we're  not  a  captive  of  the 
agency  and  our  views  are  independent. 

Since  we  have  not  seen  the  President's  budget,  we  ask  that  we 
have  an  opportunity,  after  we  do  see  it,  that  we  might  submit  some 
supplemental  comments  to  the  budget. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  just  emphasize  what  we 
think  that  the  Bureau  and  that  this  committee  should  emphasize. 

First  of  all,  it's  important  that  the  committee  understand  that 
roughly  25  percent  or  more,  up  to  30  percent,  of  the  Bureau's  budg- 
et is  passthrough  funds.  PILT  money,  fire  fighting  money  for  all  In- 
terior agencies  are  in  the  Bureau's  budget.  So  when  you  take  those 
out,  the  budget  reduces.  And  when  you  compare  that  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  Park  Service,  it's  a  very  small  budget. 

In  addition,  it's  important  that  the  committee  understand  that 
the  Bureau  will  generate  roughly  $1.2  billion  in  receipts  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  is  highly  oriented  toward  personnel. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  their  funds  go  to  personnel.  So  any  reduc- 
tions, your  reducing  people,  reduces  their  ability  to  manage  the 
land,  reduces  their  ability  to  produce  the  receipts. 

The  President's  Forest  Plan,  we  support  the  efforts  going  on  to 
balance  the  program  in  western  Oregon.  The  current  harvest  level 
is  only  211  million  board  feet  of  timber,  which  is  a  big  comedown 
from  1.2  billion.  Involved  is  also  a  request,  I  would  imagine,  for 
Jobs  in  the  Woods;  that's  a  part  of  the  President's  program,  and  we 
would  ask  that  the  committee  fund  that  request,  whatever  it  is. 

In  the  area  of  the  range  reform,  I'm  personally  very  familiar  with 
the  grazing  regulations  that  the  Secretary  issued.  We've  made  a 
study  of  it,  very  thorough  study,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  the  live- 
stock industries  are  so  upset  about  them.  It  really  is  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  condition  of  land,  which  improves  their  tenure 
to  continue  to  use  the  public  lands.  So  we  just  don't  understand  the 
controversy. 
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In  this  package  is  probably  some  money  to  implement  these  Re- 
source Advisory  Councils  that  have  been  established  in  the  West. 
We  were  opposed  to  them  because  of  the  way  they  were  first  struc- 
tured. They've  made  the  change.  So  now  we  can  support  them,  and 
they're  apparently  proceeding  quite  well,  and  we  ask  that  their  re- 
quest, whatever  it  is,  again,  be  funded  for  those  RACs. 

Still  in  the  range  area,  the  National  Academy  of  Science  just  is- 
sued a  report  requesting,  or  directing,  or  asking  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  to  establish  a  common  way  of  assessing  the  condition  of 
rangelands  to  end  the  argument.  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  di- 
rect the  two  agencies  to  do  that,  to  finally  bring  to  a  close  this  ar- 
gument about  what  condition  the  land  is  in. 

The  land  patterns  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  not  so 
much  in  Nevada,  but  in  other  States,  is  a  product  of  history. 
There's  been  no  planned  disposition  of  land.  The  result  is  a  chaotic 
land  pattern,  and  we  encourage  the  committee  to  encourage  the 
Bureau  to  get  serious  about  improving  this  land  pattern,  the  10- 
year  adjustment  program.  We  see  more  benefits  from,  and  more  ef- 
ficiency in,  improving  the  land  pattern  than  all  the  re-engineering 
that's  going  on  at  the  current  time. 

In  the  recreation  area,  there's  a  lot  of  new  people  moving  to  the 
western  States.  They  don't  quite  understand  where  these  public 
lands  are,  nor  exactly  how  to  use  them.  We  encourage  you  to  sup- 
port whatever  funding  the  Bureau  asks  for  in  the  way  of  education, 
in  the  way  of  identifying  these  lands,  so  that  these  people  can  use 
them  safely  and  properly. 

In  this  regard,  perhaps  it's  time  to  charge  a  fee,  a  general  fee, 
to  use  the  public  lands,  a  recreational  fee.  Everybody  should  pay 
their  way.  And,  we  would  ask,  again,  the  committee  to  consider  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  land  trust  fund  where  these  funds  and 
other  receipts  would  go  into  this  fund,  so  that  these  funds  could  be 
put  back  into  the  land  and  into  the  management,  and  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  further  exchanges  and  sales  of  public  lands. 

Finally,  we've  made  a  recent  study  of  the  use  of  fire  as  a  tool  in 
managing  the  public  lands.  You're  well  aware  that  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  serious  fire  season  that  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  just  had.  We  think  there's  a  very  important  role  for  pre- 
scribed burning  in  the  management  of  the  public  lands.  Fire  is 
viewed  to  be  bad,  but  it's  not  if  it's  done  at  the  right  and  the  right 
conditions,  and  we  encourage  the  committee  to  encourage  the  agen- 
cies to  use  more  prescribed  burning. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Thank  you  very  much.  And,  of  course,  you 
brought  up  some  controversial  things,  but  we  appreciate  your  com- 
ing. And  that's  part  of  what  we're  doing  here.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Lea  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

By  George  Lea,  President,  Public  Lands  Foundation 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  share 
our  views  on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLM)  budget  request  for  FY  1997.  As 
a  national,  non-profit  organization  of  retired  but  still  dedicated  former  BLM  employees, 
the  Foundation  has  a  unique  body  of  knowledge,  expertise  and  experience  in  public  land 
management  We  believe  we  offer  an  objective  non  political  and  non-bureaucratic  view  of 
what  is  really  happening  to  the  public  lands  and  suggestions  for  change.  It  is  important 
that  the  Committee  understand  that  while  we  try  to  support  BLM  programs  we  are  not  a 
"captive"  of  that  organization  and  are  independent  in  our  views.  Our  mission's  primary 
focus  is  the  condition  of  the  public  land,  its  natural  resources  We  also  strive  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  BLM  by  encouraging  professionalism  among  employees  and  to 
increase  the  public's  understanding  of  and  support  for  the  proper  management  of  these 
lands. 

Since  the  President's  budget  has  not  been  released  to  the  public  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  priorities  or  level  of  funding  requested  by  BLM  We  therefor  ask  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  submit  further  comments  after  the  request  is  available.  At  this 
point  in  the  process  we  offer  our  views  on  what  programs  within  BLM  should  be  given 
emphasis  and  priority  in  FY  97. 

OVERVIEW 

It  is  important  that  the  Committee  understand  that  the  total  budget  for  BLM  gives  a  false 
impression  as  to  the  funds  actually  going  to  the  management  of  BLM  lands.  Perhaps  more 
than  25%  consists  of  pass  through  funds  where  BLM's  budget  is  the  mechanism  for 
appropriating  funds  for  other  purposes  For  example,  Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT)  to 
States  and  County  governments  and  the  fire  fighting  expenses  of  others  Interior  agencies 
are  included  in  BLM's  total  appropriations  Not  knowing  at  this  point  what  these  pass 
through  funds  total  for  FY  97  however  they  often  amount  to  25%  or  more  of  the  total 
requested  by  BLM.  The  end  result  is  a  much  smaller  budget  for  land  management,  and 
very  small  one  when  compared  with  other  federal  land  management  agencies  such  as  the 
Forest  Service  or  Park  Service  We  also  believe  the  Committee  should  be  aware  that 
BLM  will  return  approximately  $12  billion  in  receipts  to  the  US  Treasury  in  FY  97. 
BLM's  budget  is  nearly  two-thirds  directed  towards  the  work  force  requirements  needed 
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to  manage  the  land  with  minor  amounts  going  to  contracts,  equipment  purchases,  or 
grants,  and  thus  any  reduction  in  funding  will  directly  affect  BLM's  ability  to  properly 
manage  and  protect  the  public  lands  but  also  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
generation  of  receipts  to  the  Treasury 

In  this  regard  the  PLF  is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  that  under  the  current  budget 
climate  some  critical  elements  of  BLM's  resource  programs  are  being  alloyed  tc  diminish 
to  the  point  where  irreparable  damage  can  be  expected  to  occur  and  the  desirable 
objective  of  improving  the  health  of  the  land  will  be  in  jeopardy  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  basic  program  elements  receive  additional  funding  in  FY  97  in  order  for  BLM  to 
maintain  a  skilled  pool  of  professionals  to  continue  their  core  responsibilities  of  proper 
management  of  the  people's  land.  A  flat  budget  is  akin  to  a  reduction  in  capability 
because  of  increases  in  fixed  costs  and  general  inflation  which  again  will  impact  the 
economies  of  the  western  states  and  overall  environmental  health  of  the  land 

The  Presidents  Forest  Plan 

FY  97  will  be  the  third  year  of  implementing  the  Presidents  plan  for  management  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  forest  of  western  Oregon.  We  support  this  new  effort  to  bring  balance  to  the 
management  of  the  valuable  Oregon  &  California  forest  lands  and  ask  that  the  program 
levels  requested  by  BLM  be  funded.  It  is  most  imperative  that  the  BLM  professional 
capabilities  to  conduct  a  professional  forest  land  program  be  mandated  and  that  the 
requested  personnel  be  funded.  The  FY  97  targeted  allowable  harvest  is  21 1  M  bd  ft. 
which  is  the  sustainable  level  under  the  presidents  Plan.  In  addition  to  the  management  of 
the  lands  this  program  also  requests  funding  for  "Jobs  in  the  Woods"  This  program  aids 
the  local  communities  where  unemployment  is  high  do  to  the  reduction  in  past  allowable 
harvest.  This  program  not  only  aids  the  employment  situation  but  also  land  management 
thorough  repair  of  roads,  and  bridges,  stream  habitat  improvement,  and  the  retirement  of 
access  roads  not  needed  for  current  operations. 

Implementation  of  the  Grazing  Regulations/  Resource  Advisory  Councils 

Because  of  the  criticism  the  new  Range  Reform  regulations  have  received  from  the 
livestock  industry,  we  have  review  them  very  thoroughly.  We  do  not  understand  these 
concerns  in  that  we  believe  the  revisions  are  of  long  term  benefit  to  the  livestock  industry 
by  improving  the  condition  of  the  land  and  thus  the  stability  and  tenure  to  continued  to  use 
the  lands  for  livestock  grazing.  After  the  six  months  the  new  regulations  have  been  in 
effect,  no  livestock  operations  have  been  driven  out  of  business  The  local  managers, 
under  the  new  regulations,  still  retain  the  ability  and  flexibility  to  make  decisions  that 
match  local  resource  conditions 

The  Resource  Advisory  Councils  established  as  a  part  of  the  new  range  reform  regulations 
appears  to  be  doing  a  good  job  and  are  exceeding  our  expectations  The  idea  of  local 
advisory  boards  is  not  new  to  the  Bureau  or  to  PLF  members  but  as  originally  proposed 
we  where  critical  of  their  establishment    The  final  criteria  for  their  establishment  changed 
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making  our  support  possible  and  today  these  councils  are  aggressively  moving  forward  to 
develop  standards  and  guidelines  to  meet  local  rangeland  conditions.  We  believe  BLM's 
request  for  operating  RAC's  in  FY  97  should  be  accepted  by  this  Committee 

The  rating  of  public  and  private  rangeland  as  to  their  condition  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  disagreement  between  federal  agencies  Recently  the  National  Academy  of  Science  has 
recommended  that  the  agencies  agree  on  a  common  national  rating  system  of  rangelnads 
so  that  the  endless  augment  over  whether  the  condition  of  the  land  is  a  "Garden  of  Eden" 
or  "Apocalypse  Now"  can  be  settled.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  direct  the  agencies  to 
adopt  a  common  assessment  effort. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  noxious  weeds  are  spreading  on  BLM  lands  at  over  2,300  acres 
per  day,  and  on  all  lands  in  the  West  at  over  4,600  acres  per  day.  The  control  of  weeds 
has  been  a  continuing  but  low  level  program  and  the  time  has  come  to  get  serious  about  it 
Since  all  ownership's  of  land  must  work  to  together  to  be  effective  in  controlling  weeds, 
we  suggest  that  demonstration  projects  be  first  initiated  in  FY  97  to  point  the  way  for  a 
new  cooperative  effort. 

Land  Exchanges 

Correcting  the  ownership  patterns  created  by  an  accident  of  history  rather  than  an  orderly 
system  of  land  tenure  needs  increased  attention  in  FY  97.  The  need  to  reposition  this 
ownership  pattern  grows  daily  and  is  elementary  to  efficient  management  of  all 
ownership's  of  land  involved  and  particularly  to  effective  management  of  the  public  lands 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  We  urge  this 
committee  to  direct  BLM  to  get  serious  about  improving  the  existing  ownership  pattern 
and  to  develop  a  10  year  program  to  accelerate  improvement  through  an  aggressive  land 
exchange  program.  It  seems  to  us  that  improving  the  ownership  patterns  would  produce 
more  efficiencies  in  federal  land  management  than  all  of  the  "reengineering  "  currently 
being  attempted. 

Recreation  Management 

The  population  expansion  taking  place  in  the  western  public  land  states  has  brought  new 
pressure  on  the  BLM  lands  for  general  outdoor  recreation  use.  BLM's  budget  for  FY  97 
should  contain  the  funds  to  acquaint  these  new  comers  to  the  location  of  the  lands  and  the 
proper  way  to  enjoy  them  while  improving  the  health  of  the  land.  In  addition  BLM  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  extend  the  collection  of  recreation  users  fees  to  additional 
recreational  sites  and  opportunities.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  fee  charge  for  general 
recreational  use  of  the  public  lands  under  BLM  administration.  Along  with  increase  fees, 
Congress  must  reassess  the  disposition  of  the  receipts.  We  recommend  that  existing  laws 
such  as  the  Reclamation  Art  of  1902,  and  others,  be  modified  to  direct  the  collections  of 
receipts  from  the  public  lands  managed  by  BLM  to  a  Public  Land  Trust  Fund.  This 
fund  would  be  establish  to  hold  receipts  for  land  use  as  well  as  funds  deposited  to  equate 
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land  exchange  values  and  such  Trust  funds  be  used  to  enhance  the  public  land's 
productivity  and  to  expedite  land  exchanges  and  sales. 

Cost  Recovery 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  subsidies  that  many  industries 
receive  in  their  use  of  the  public  lands  and  resources.  The  BLM  should  tak--  a 
comprehensive  look  at  recovering  the  cost  of  filing  and  processing  applications  and 
authorizations  for  the  use  of  the  public  lands  rather  than  just  a  selected  few  actions  now 
covered  by  cost  recovery.  In  these  programs  there  is  a  need  to  also  update  and  assure  that 
the  recovery  rates  and  schedules  reflect  current  costs.  We  encourage  this  committee  to 
support  such  a  review  of  BLM  programs. 

Fire  Management 

The  condition  of  today's  public  range  and  forest  lands  are  less  than  desired.  In  many 
forest  areas  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  the  north  and  in  the  Southwest  states  the 
exclusion  of  fire  over  the  past  50  years  has  contributed  to  this  lowering  of  ecosystem 
health  The  resulting  build  up  of  fuels  has  resulted  in  tragic  and  severe  fires  as  occurred  in 
1994.  Fire  is  a  natural  component  of  western  ecosystems  both  forest  and  range  land. 
While  the  general  public  have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  fires  are  bad,  at  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time  and  under  the  right  conditions  fire  can  be  used  beneficially  as  a  tool  in 
management  of  ecosystems.  The  Foundation  recently  made  a  study  of  the  use  of  fire  as  a 
tool  in  public  land  management  and  our  conclusions,  based  on  our  first  hand  knowledge 
and  research,  are  that  BLM  should  be  encouraged  to  place  more  emphasis  on  prescribed 
fire  on  both  range  and  forest  lands.  When  done  correctly  fire  is  a  low  cost  method  of 
greatly  improving  the  ecosystems  of  both  land  areas.  We  encourage  the  Committee  to 
support  this  new  program  direction. 

Mining  Law  Administration 

Currently  the  administration  of  the  mining  law  of  1872  is  funded  primarily  from  the 
established  mining  claim  maintenance  fee.  We  endorse  this  fee  requirement  and  urge 
Congress  to  make  that  a  permanent  provision  in  the  FY  97  appropriation  Act. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  hope  these  comments  for  priorities  for  BLM's  FY  1997  budget  request 
and  our  ideas  for  changes  will  be  of  value  to  your  committee.  We  remain  sincere  in  our 
efforts  to  see  the  public  lands  managed  well. 
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Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Barbara. 
Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Oh,  you're  surely  welcome. 
Mr.  Regula.  You're  right  on  time. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Right  on  time.  I  was  here  on  time  and  happy 
to  see  you. 
Mr.  Regula.  I  appreciate  your  help. 


Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 
NELLIE  L.  LONGSWORTH,  PRESIDENT,  PRESERVATION  ACTION 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  next  is  Preservation  Action.  Nellie,  it's  nice 
to  have  you  back. 

Ms.  LONGSWORTH.  Thank  you.  I've  been  doing  this  since  1977. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we've  both  been  at  it. 

Ms.  LONGSWORTH.  A  long  time.  [Laughter.] 

But,  anyway,  I'm  Nellie  Longsworth,  and  I  do  represent  a  grass- 
roots preservation  movement.  We  are  here  before  you  to  tell  you 
that,  first  of  all,  one  of  the  things  that  we  learned  a  year  ago,  when 
we  had  some  aspects  of  our  program  threatened,  was  that  there  are 
Members  of  Congress  and  people  throughout  the  country  that  real- 
ly don't  understand  the  roles  played  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  local  governments,  and  national  trusts  in  the  partner- 
ship. 

For  instance,  we  found  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  out 
there  that  believe  that  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
is  the  national  historic  preservation  agency.  I  know  you  know  well 
that  it  is  not;  it's  our  nonprofit  leader,  but  I  think  it's  a  tribute  to 
their  programs,  such  as  Main  Street  and  their  stewardship  pro- 
grams and  their  disaster  programs,  how  well  they've  stepped  in 
when  we've  had  natural  disasters  and  helped  the  historic  areas  and 
the  historic  properties  recover. 

But,  anyway,  the  National  Trust  is  the  private  sector,  nonprofit 
leg  of  preservation,  and  we  are  asking  you  for  the  $3.5  million  as 
the  year  two  of  their  plan  to  transition  to  total  private  support. 

We  also  know  that  many  people  don't  realize  the  important  roles 
that  are  played  by  the  Park  Service  and  the  Advisory  Council  in 
Historic  Preservation.  For  instance,  as  you  know,  the  National  Reg- 
ister is  lodged  in  the  Park  Service,  but  we  find  that  having  that 
universe  of  properties  that  meet  criteria  is  very  important  to  other 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government. 

For  instance,  I  remember  back  in  1980,  when  we  were  trying  to 
get  tax  incentives,  and  we  were  talking  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Treasury  said,  "Well,  now  how  many  historic  buildings  are  there?" 
We  could  actually  come  up  with  a  number  and  give  them  an  idea. 
When  we  told  them  that  the  Park  Service  would  monitor  and  cer- 
tify the  rehabilitation  being  done  to  the  buildings,  it  made  it  much 
easier  for  the  Treasury  to  support  that. 

So  the  Park  Service  and  the  National  Register  are  important,  but 
equally  important  is  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
I  know  you  know  well  that  it  carries  out  the  106  process,  but  it 
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does  so  many  things  that  we  think  that  the  moniker  of  Advisory 
Council  really  is  grossly  inadequate  for  what  it  does  and  its  respon- 
sibilities. I  can  tell  you  that,  from  the  preservationist  side  at  the 
local  level,  we  look  at  the  advisory  council  as  the  entity  that  keeps 
the  Federal  Government  off  the  backs  of  the  local  government.  In 
other  words,  it  requires  that  in  any  kind  of  Federal  project  plan- 
ning that  the  resources  of  the  local  level  are  taken  into  account 
very  early  on,  and  that  they  bring  in  local  government  officials; 
they  bring  in  private  citizens. 

So  from  the  bottom  up,  when  you  hear  that  a  project  is  about  to 
take  place,  a  big  Federal  project,  that  will  inflict  change  on  your 
community,  you're  not  going  to  run  to  the  courts.  What  you're  going 
to  do  is  talk  to  your  State  historic  preservation  office,  make  certain 
that  the  section  106  process  is  in  place,  and  then  be  available  to 
help  with  that  process. 

So  I'm  here  today  to  say  that  that  is  a  process  that  saves  the 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  saves  them  costly  delays. 
We've  been  in  lawsuits  on  several  of  our  battlefields,  particularly, 
that  go  on  for  years  and  years,  and  that's  what  would  happen  were 
there  not  this  106  process  that  works  so  well. 

So  we're  asking  for  $31  million  for  the  States,  $3.5  million  for  the 
trust,  $2  million  for  the  tribes,  $3  million  for  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  then  for  the  Park  Service  programs,  $18  million,  for  their  cul- 
tural resource  programs,  and  we'd  like  to  see  $2  million  of  that  go 
to  the  National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology  and  Training. 

We  understand  the  problems  that  you're  facing  with  budget  and 
downsizing,  but  we  also  know  that  our  programs  have  been  very 
streamlined.  They've  operated  on  survival-level  funding  since  1980, 
and  we  know  that  more  cuts  can  jeopardize  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  units  in  this  to  the  point  where  they  won't  participate.  I  can 
tell  you — and  this  is  not  a  warning;  this  is  just  the  way  preserva- 
tionists are,  and  that  is,  that  will  not  quiet  us  in  the  private  sector 
who  are  dedicated  to  our  heritage,  but  it  may  affect  the  way  that 
we  make  our  voices  heard. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Longsworth.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Longsworth  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

ON  BEHALF  OF  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

MARCH  14,  1996 

Chairman  Regula  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  Nellie  L.Longsworth,  president  of 
Preservation  Action,  the  national  citizens'  lobby  for  historic  preservation  issues.  I  am  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  grassroots  preservation  community  made  up  of  thousands  of  volunteers  and 
professionals  who  give  both  time  and  energy  to  insure  that  our  heritage  is  carefully  defined  and 
protected  at  all  levels  of  our  government  and  society.  We  are  seeking  adequate  funding  for  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  ($36.5  million),  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  ($3 
million),  and  the  National  Park  Service  cultural  resource  programs  ($18  million).. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  as  I  have  been  doing  since  1977. 
During  these  almost  20  years,  we  have  seen  many  changes  to  the  historic  preservation  program  in 
the  federal  government,  almost  all  of  them  creating  a  more  efficient  partnership  in  the  public 
sector  and  broadening  the  diversity  of  Americans  who  are  participating  in  the  preservation  of  our 
cultural  resources.  There  have  been  significant  improvements  to  the  system  of  decision-making 
for  federal  projects  that  raise  cultural  resource  concerns  at  the  earliest  stages  of  the  planning. 

Often  preservationists  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  members  of  the  Congress  have  a  familiarity 
with  our  programs  and  an  understanding  of  the  important  roles  played  by  the  federal  government, 
the  States,  local  governments,  and  National  Trust  in  the  preservation  partnership.  We  are  finding 
out  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

First,  the  National  Trust.  It  surprises  us  at  that  many  believe  that  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  is  "the  historic  preservation  agency"  for  the  United  States.  The  Trust  is,  in  fact,  the 
nonprofit  leader  of  historic  preservation  in  the  nation,  having  been  chartered  by  Congress  in  1949. 
The  Trust  is  widely  visible  for  such  programs  as  the  Main  Street  Program,  which  has  touched  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast,  and  its  stewardship  of  some  of  our  most 
prestigious  historic  landmarks,  a  program  which  gives  visibility  to  the  need  to  maintain  and 
protect  our  heritage.  The  Trust  has  also  done  excellent  work  in  historic  areas  affected  by  natural 
disaster.  While  worthy  of  federal  appropriations  for  the  important  work  it  does,  the  Trust  has 
agreed  to  transition  from  a  federal  appropriation  (which  represented  about  20%  of  its  budget 
prior  to  1996)  to  100%  private  Support  by  FY  1999,  in  support  of  balancing  the  federal  budget. 

For  FY97,  we  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $3.5  million  to  the  National  Trust  for 
"year  2"  of  the  transition,  a  level  of  support  that  will  insure  continuation  of  the 
organization's  important  educational  programs  and  services  to  local  communities  as 
it  makes  the  necessary  development  changes  to  replace  the  federal  shortfall  with 
private  support 
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Less  known  and  understood  by  many  -  including  some  members  of  Congress  -  is  the  real  public 
sector  roles  played  in  the  federal  government  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  Their  presence  is  critical  not  only  to  preservationist  at  the  local 
level  but  it  is  essential  to  the  smooth  operation  of  federal  agency  project  planning  and  execution. 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  highways,  courthouses,  public  housing,  dams,  or  federal  office 
buildings,  projects  bring  change  to  local  areas  and  these  impacts  can  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
historic  character  of  a  historic  building,  an  archeological  site,  a  designated  neighborhood,  or  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Back  in  the  1950's  and  '60's,  federal  government  programs  reigned  supreme  and 
citizens  had  no  say  about  projects  such  as  urban  renewal  which  spent  tax  dollars  to  demolish 
block  upon  block  of  historic  buildings  -  including  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  City,  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  Chicago,  and  the  downtowns  of  many  cities  throughout  the  nation.  It  was,  in 
part,  this  massive  loss  of  history  and  heritage  that  was  the  inspiration  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Historic  Preservation  Law  in  1966  and  a  national  presence  for  heritage  protection. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  seems  to  keep  its  role  in  protecting  our  nation's  historic  and 
cultural  resources  almost  a  secret  from  the  public,  houses  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places: 
the  cornerstone  of  historic  preservation.  With  strict  criteria  for  designation,  the  National  Register 
defines  a  universe  of  properties  that  have  historic,  architectural,  and  cultural  significance. 
Designation  on  the  National  Register  does  not  carry  with  it  federal  protection,  in  fact,  an  owner 
can  demolish  a  property  listed  only  on  the  National  Register  without  consequence.  The  US 
Treasury  supported  the  enactment  of  the  historic  rehab  investment  tax  credit  in  1980  because  of 
the  National  Register  (which  defined  a  universe  of  eligible  structures)  and  the  Park  Service's 
standards  and  certification  process.  Since  1976,  the  nation  has  witnessed  $25  billion  of  private 
sector  investment  in  historic  rehab  which  has  improved  the  lot  of  commercial  historic  buildings 
from  coast  to  coast,  not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  jobs  created,  tax  base  increased,  and 
di  sin  vested  areas  of  our  cities  which  once  again  have  become  decent  places  to  life  and  work. 

The  other  partner,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  is  very  important  to 
preservationists  and  the  federal  government,  carrying  out  responsibilities  that  make  its  moniker 
"advisory  council"  seem  grossly  inadequate.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  Section  106 
process  which  expedites  federal  agency  project  planning  by  bringing  local  governments  and 
citizens  into  mitigation  in  cases  where  the  project  may  adversely  effect  local  historic  resources. 
Without  Section  106,  local  citizens  and  governments  would  resort  to  the  courts  to  protect  local 
landmarks,  adding  millions  of  dollars  and  costly  delays  to  federal  project  planning.  I  should  add 
that  efforts  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Council  a  year  ago  were  serious  evidence  that  the  work  of 
the  Council  in  keeping  the  federal  government  off  the  back  of  local  government  needs  to  be  better 
understood  by  members  of  this  and  other  committees. 

The  States  Preservation  Offices  are  the  indispensable  partner  of  the  Council  and  Park  Service, 
carrying  out  federally  mandated  responsibilities,  including  National  Register  nominations,  tax  act 
certifications,  and  Section  106  review.  The  federal  agencies  turn  to  the  States  to  inform  them  of 
planned  federal  projects.  The  States,  in  turn,  make  the  determination  of  whether  the  project 
would  adversely  effect  historic  resources  (in  most  cases,  there  is  no  adverse  effect).    If  there  is 
an  adverse  effect,  the  State,  local  governments,  and  interested  citizens  may  participate  in 
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mitigating  the  impact  of  the  proposed  project.  Most  project  reviews  stop  as  this  stage  and  the 
few  that  do  not  are  forwarded  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  further  action.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  States  match  each  federally  appropriated  dollar  with  at  least  $.40,  an  economy  which 
should  be  pointed  out  to  budget  buffs.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  federal  appropriation  is 
reaching  a  point  where  States  may  no  longer  be  able  to  carry  out  federal  program  responsibilities 
which  would  immediately  increase  the  workload  of  the  Park  Service  and  Council  staffs. 

Let's  look  at  this  process  from  the  "bottom  of  the  partnership"  -  through  the  eyes  of  local 
government  and  private  citizens  who  take  pride  in  their  local  landmarks  and  believe  they  should 
be  maintained  and  protected  for  future  generations.  When  a  federal  project  is  announced,  there  is 
not  a  rush  to  the  courts,  instead  there  are  calls  to  the  State  Preservation  Offices  to  insure  that  the 
Section  106  process  is  taking  place.  Reasonable  mitigation  involving  professionals  has  become  a 
standard  procedure  rather  than  one  where  local  interests  believe  they  can  only  be  served  through 
the  initiation  of  court  action. 

Therefore,  the  partnership  between  the  National  Park  Service,  Advisory  Council,  the  States, 
Tribes,  and  Certified  Local  Governments  is  not  only  cost  effective,  it  allows  us  as  Americans  to 
give  priority  and  place  value  on  those  resources  important  to  our  heritage.  The  national 
outpouring  of  support  a  year  ago  to  retain  adequate  funding  for  the  Advisory  Council  was  truly 
support  for  the  whole  partnership  and  a  system  that  works  with  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  as  well.  It  was  a  successful  cry  for  continuation  of  something  that  works  well. 

This,  however,  is  testimony  for  FY97  appropriations  for  historic  preservation.  The  partnership 
and  process  speak  favorably  for  a  small  program  that  has  operated  at  survival  level  since  1980. 
All  partners  are  important  and  any  cuts  to  the  funding  -  no  matter  how  small  -  may  stretch  any 
unit  beyond  its  ability  to  continue  as  a  partnership.  Therefore,  Preservation  Action  goes  on 
record  to  request  the  following  levels  of  funding  for  historic  preservation  at  the  federal  level: 

The  Historic  Preservation  Fund 

The  States -$31  million 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  -  $3.5  million 

The  Tribes  -  $2  million 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  -  $3  million 

The  National  Park  Service  -  $18  million  for  cultural  resource  programs,  to  include  $2 
million  for  the  National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology  and  Training 

In  these  times  of  budget  concerns  and  downsizing  of  the  federal  government,  30  years  of  historic 
preservation  law  and  professional  experience  have  created  a  model  that  shines  in  its  ability  to 
work  for  the  public  and  private  sectors  alike.  The  program  has  been  streamlined  by  lean  funding 
since  1980  and,  as  mentioned,  has  no  room  to  absorb  individual  program  cuts  or  across  the 
boards  cuts  that  will  not  jeopardize  the  continued  participation  of  one  or  more  partners.  This  will 
not  quiet  those  of  us  in  the  private  sector  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  heritage 
but  it  will  affect  the  means  by  which  we  can  make  our  voices  heard. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LWCF 
WITNESS 

BRUCE    RUNNELS,    CHIEF    CONSERVATION    OFFICER,    THE    NATURE 
CONSERVANCY 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Mr.  Runnels. 

Did  you  get  involved  in  Manassas,  Nellie? 

Ms.  Longsworth.  Oh,  yes,  Manassas/Disney. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  figured  that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Bruce  Runnels.  I'm  the  Chief 
Conservation  Officer  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.  You  have  my  formal 
statement,  and  I'm  not  going  to  go  through  that  in  any  detail,  but 
I  would  like  to  share  just  some  highlights  with  you  that  I  think 
would  be  important  to  emphasize  today  while  we're  together. 

For  many  years  The  Conservancy  has  worked  closely  with  gov- 
ernment in  conserving  important  natural  areas.  I  know  that,  as 
you  and  your  colleagues  make  decisions  that  move  the  Government 
toward  a  balanced  budget  in  seven  years,  funding  for  conservation 
activities  is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult.  We  do  make  the  case 
for  continued  appropriations  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  and  to  other  important  conservation  programs,  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  support  them  as  we  go  forward. 

The  three  things  that  I  would  like  to  spend  just  two  or  three 
minutes  summarizing  are  good  science,  the  importance  of  land  ac- 
quisition, and  the  importance  and  leverage  of  partnerships.  In  the 
area  of  good  science,  I  think,  given  limited  resources,  science  can 
bring  some  objective  basis  for  making  the  difficult  decisions  that 
you  have  to  make.  I  think  we  look  at  really  four  questions,  we  to- 
gether, as  we  contemplate  the  choices:  what  do  we  want  success  to 
look  like,  as  we  think  about  the  conservation  of  this  country's  natu- 
ral landscape?  What  are  we  trying  to  protect?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  biodiversity  that  we're  trying  to  protect?  Where  are  we 
trying  to  protect  them?  And  how  well  are  we  doing?  I  think  science 
can  help  us  answer  those  questions  and  give  us  a  strong  basis  for 
making  the  choices. 

The  Conservancy's  experience  in  the  50  States  where  it  works  re- 
inforces the  need  for  a  good  inventory,  research,  and  monitoring. 
The  former  programs  of  the  National  Biological  Survey  we  think 
merit  continuing  support,  programs  like  the  ecological  mapping 
program,  Gap  analysis,  and  particularly  collaboration  with  the 
State  Natural  Heritage  Data  Centers  that  are  in  all  50  States,  that 
represent  a  network  of  biological  information  that  can  serve  to  an- 
swer the  kinds  of  questions  that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  Par- 
ticularly through  section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
States,  through  these  programs,  have  been  directly  involved  in  de- 
veloping sound  scientific  information. 

The  Heritage  Data  Centers  also  help  us  make  choices  and  set 
priorities  for  land  acquisition.  The  one  place  that  I  would  like  to 
cite  today  is  the  Kona  Forest  Project  in  Hawaii.  The  Koa-ohi'a 
Ranch  that  really  represents  the  last  really  best  example  of  the 
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Kona  Forest  system  and  the  last  place  where  the  Hawaiian  crow, 
the  endangered  Hawaiian  crow,  is  still  nesting. 

While  I  recognize  that  land  stewardship  is  important,  and  I  know 
that  was  emphasized  in  the  committee's  report  last  year,  it's  really 
a  project  like  Kona  Forest  that  we  think  makes  the  case  for  contin- 
ued land  acquisition  through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  These  are  irreplaceable  parts  of  our  natural  heritage,  and  if 
lost,  they're  lost  forever. 

We  also  would  support  innovative  approaches  like  the  land  ex- 
change possibilities,  and  I  think  there  are  some  technical  details 
that  need  to  be  corrected  for  those  exchanges  to  work,  but  I  think 
that  is  an  advantage  for  further  leverage  and  protection. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  partnerships,  I  would  just  say,  again,  in 
the  context  of  limited  resources  and  thinking  about  leverage,  The 
Conservancy  certainly  has  been  looking  to  partners  to  achieve  the 
results  that  we're  trying  to  achieve.  Particularly  working  in  com- 
munities where  we  can  find  mutuality  of  interest  and  really  engage 
the  communities  in  serious  thinking  about  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  I  mentioned.  Such  as:  what  do  we  want  success  to  look 
like  and  what  do  we  want  their  future  to  be?  So  programs  like  the 
Natural  Community  Classification  Plan,  the  NCC  Plan,  in  southern 
California,  through  section  6,  where  6,000  square  miles  have  been 
undertaken  as  a  community  process  to  think  about  what  are  the 
most  important  areas  to  protect.  Involving  90  potentially  threat- 
ened species  addressed  all  at  once,  rather  than  species  by  species, 
I  think  it's  an  exemplary  process  for  how  to  think  about  working 
with  communities  and  getting  the  leverage  and  partners. 

I'm  going  to  conclude  with  that  and  simply  say  that  attached  to 
our  testimony  are  a  list  of  projects  in  which  we  are  involved.  We've 
made  no  effort  at  this  point  to  prioritize  them,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  we  thank  you,  and  I  know  you  do  good  work. 
You're  sort  of  a  catalyst  for  these  committees  to  get  them  focused 
on  things  they  should  do  themselves. 

Mr.  Runnels.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Runnels  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  RUNNELS 

THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,    Committee  on  Appropriations 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

March  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Bruce  Runnels.  I  am  the  Chief  Conservation  Officer  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  The  Nature  Conservancy's  perspective  on  FY  1997  appropriations  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  for  other  conservation  programs  in  the  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.1 

Although  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  a  private  organization  that  works  to  achieve  its  conservation  goals  through  private  action 
rather  than  through  political  means,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  is  an  important  partner  in  the 
conservation  of  biological  diversity.    The  funding  and  policy  decisions  that  your  committee  makes  about  the  LWCF  and  other 
federal  conservation  programs  greatly  impact  on  our  partnership  and  on  the  biological  health  of  the  United  States. 

We  appreciate  that  over  the  past  few  years  this  committee  has  supported  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  other 
conservation  programs  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.     However,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  as  you  and  your  colleagues  make  decisions  to  move  the  government  towards  a  balanced  budget  over  the  next  seven  years, 
funding  levels  for  the  LWCF  and  other  conservation  programs  will  come  under  severe  pressure.     We  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  in  mind  the  long  term  value  of  conserving  natural  resources  and  support  these  programs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

If  cuts  are  inevitable,  however,  prehaps  we  can  assist  you  with  some  thoughts  about  priorities  from  our  own  recent  experiences. 
In  the  past  five  years.  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  undergone  a  transformation  in  the  way  we  do  our  business.    Although  we  still 
own  and  actively  manage  land  for  conservation  values,  and  still  buy  biologically-critical  parcels  from  willing  sellers,   our 
perspective  on  conservation  is  broadening.    We  simply  could  not  —  nor  would  we  want  to  —  purchase  enough  land  to  save  all  the 
species  at  risk.    We  have  learned  that  we  can  often  leverage  our  conservation  efforts  and  thereby  multiply  our  effectiveness  by 
working  in  other  ways    Thus  we  are  moving  increasingly  towards  reaching  out  to,  and  working  closely  with,  other  landowners, 
private  and  public,  that  have  concern  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  places  where  they  live  and  work. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  direction  for  the  federal  government,  too,  as  its  discretionary  resources  shrink:  giving  relatively 
more  attention  to  being  a  conservation  partner  and  facilitator  with  other  private  and  public  entities,  using  its  funds  to  purchase 
areas  of  highest  biological  priority  but  also  using  them  to  generate  other  conservation  commitments  and  contributions.     Within 
this  general  framework,  we  want  to  suggest  three  broad  investment  areas: 

L  Investments  In  sound  science 

There  can  be  little  question  that  responsible  environmental  management  depends  upon  the  availability  of  high-quality  scientific 
information.    The  need  for  accurate  and  objective  information  is  particularly  acute  when  making  the  hard  decisions  needed  to 
balance  environmental  protection  and  economic  growth.     The  Nature  Conservancy  continues  to  believe  that  strong  scientific 
capabilities  are  needed  within  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  we  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  science  programs  that 
were  part  of  the  former  National  Biological  Service.    From  The  Nature  Conservancy's  experience  as  land  managers  operating  in 
all  50  states,  research,  inventory,  and  monitoring  programs  are  critical  to  successful  conservation  and  natural  resource 
management. 


1  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  an  international,  non-profit  land  conservation  organization  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  biological  diversity 
through  the  protection  of  biologically-significant  habitat  For  more  than  45  years  we  have  implemented  our  mission  by  focussing  on  local,  on- 
the-ground  conservation,  utilizing  the  best  available  science,  market  forces,  and  partnerships  with  people  and  groups  across  the  political  — 

spectrum.    We  currently  have  conservation  programs  in  all  50  suites  and  17  other   nations.    More  than  800,000  individuals  and  over  1,300 
corporate  sponsors  are  currently  Conservancy  members.    Our  Board  of  Governors  includes  renowned  scientists  such  as  E.  O.  Wilson  and  Dan 
Siroberloff;  distinguished  leaders  such  as  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  John  C   Whitehead;  and  corporate 
officers  from  major  U.S.  companies  such  as  John  G.  Smale  of  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Samuel  C.  Johnson  of  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son. 
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Given  the  Department's  l»nd  management  and  wildlife  protection  responsibilities,  there  is  a  need  for  the  former  NBS  to  retain  a 
strong  and  primary  focus  on  biological  and  ecological  issues  even  if  operating  within  the  US  Geological  Survey     We  strongly 
recommend  against  additional  cuts  to  this  biological  research  capability  on  top  of  the  already  deep  reduction  in  funding  sustained 
in  FY96,  and  urge  the  committee  to  consider  restoring  funds  to  this  important  effort.    Funding  should  be  provided  for 
continuation  of  innovative  programs  started  by  the  former  NBS  in  such  areas  as  ecosystem  analysis,  state-level  partnerships, 
success  with  species  at  risk,  and  information  sharing.    In  particular  the  internet-based  National  Biological  Information 
Infrastructure  should  be  a  priority  for  continuation,  since  this  program  involves  making  biological  information  broadly  available  to 
the  corporations,  private  property  owners,  and  the  general  public. 

Ecological  mapping 

Implementing  effective  approaches  to  natural  resource  management  depends  upon  an  accurate  characterization  of  the  landscape 
Two  key  scientific  aspects  to  such  characterizations  are  the  development  of  sound,  yet  robust,  ecological  classifications,  and 
application  of  these  systems  through  mapping.    The  Intenor  Department  has  several  initiatives  currently  underway  that  the 
Conservancy  supports.    The  interagency  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee  (FGDC)  is  developing  standards  and  protocols  for 
more  efficient  collection,  management,  and  use  of  spatial  data  across  the  federal  government.   FGDC  currently  is  working  to 
adopt  a  consistent,  scientifically  valid  approach  to  ecological  community  classification,  something  that  the  Conservancy  strongly 
supports.    Both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Gap  Analysis  Program  are  involved  actively  in  important  vegetation  and 
ecosystem  mapping  efforts  that  will  directly  benefit  the  nation's  natural  resources,  and  these  programs  deserve  adequate  funding. 

Scientific  collaboration  with  ttate  agencies 

In  an  era  of  limited  resources,  the  need  for  collaboration  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states  grows  more  important. 
Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Conservancy  has  been  involved  in  developing  and  supporting  state  Natural  Heritage  Data  Centers, 
a  network  of  state  agency -based  science  programs.    One  of  the  most  effective  federal-state  collaborations  has  been  through 
Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  whereby  state  agencies  are  involved  directly  in  developing  sound  scientific  information 
for  improving  implementation  of  the  Act.   The  Nature  Conservancy  supports  this  collaboration  and  encourages  increased  funding 
for  Section  6  activities  for  state  natural  heritage  programs  and  other  agencies     In  particular.  Section  6  funding  of  pre-listing 
actions  is  an  extremely  high  leverage  way  of  solving  endangered  species  problems  before  listing-related  regulations  must  be 
invoked 

li.  Investments  In  land  with  high  biological  value 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  federal  government  owns  enough  land  and  simply  should  not  acquire  any 
more    For  example,  last  year's  House  Budget  Resolution  was  based  on  an  assumption  of  a  five  year  moratorium  on  land 
acquisition  to  allow  land  management  agencies,  as  the  report  said,  to  "improve  their  stewardship  of  lands  they  already  own  before 
facing  added  management  responsibilities." 

The  Nature  Conservancy  is  certainly  in  favor  of  good  stewardship  of  currently  held  lands,  but  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
challenge  for  the  federal  government  is  not  the  amount  of  land  that  it  manages,  but  rather  the  biological  or  ecological  value  of  the 
land  it  owns.   Not  all  land  is  biologically  equal.   One  of  the  principal  contributions  of  the  Natural  Heritage  Network  is  better 
scientific  knowledge  of  what  species  and  communities  can  be  found  in  a  given  location.     We  can  now  know,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty,  on  which  tracts  of  land  potentially  threatened  species  and  communities  can  be  found,  so  we  can  make 
acquisition  decisions  based  on  hard  evidence.   But  in  a  larger  sense,  our  understanding  of  ecological  processes  is  also  increasing, 
so  that  scientists  and  planners  are  increasing  their  ability  to  identify  which  tracts  of  land  may  not  harbor  a  threatened  species  yet 
be  fundamental  to  the  protection  of  an  imperiled  species  or  a  biological  community  in  a  distant  but  related  area 

The  practical  result  of  such  increasing  scientific  understanding  will  be  to  know  better  which  areas  are  essential  to  protect  for  the 
conservation  of  America's  biological  heritage  and  which  can  be  given  over  to  other  uses.    The  Nature  Conservancy's  own  land 
acquisition  efforts  are  now  better  informed  by  such  analysis,  and  we  believe  that  the  federal  government  should  not  abandon  or 
even  significantly  reduce  acquisitions,  but  rather  should  focus  on  those  of  the  highest  biological  value. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  little  disagreement  with  the  notion  that  the  federal  government  should  divest  itself,  through  transfers, 
exchanges  or  outright  sales,  of  federal  lands  having  little  or  no  important  biological  value.    However,   we  do  not  believe  that  the 
federal  government  should  stop  acquiring  land    All  too  often,  the  only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  extinction  is  the  purchase  of 
critical  habitat,  and  at  times,  the  federal  government  is  the  most  appropriate  purchaser  -  for  example,  to  add  critical  tracts 
adjacent  to  or  inside  current  biologically  important  holdings,  or  to  play  a  role  in  a  joint  conservation  partnership 
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As  you  know,  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  hat  a  good  deal  of  experience  with,  and  is  supportive  of,  land  exchanges  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  of  high  biological  diversity.    In  many  cases,  such  exchanges  can  benefit  all  parties 
Exchanges  are  complicated  and  take  a  long  time  to  bring  to  closure,  but  there  are  ways  to  shorten  the  process.    We  know  that 
Congressman  Hansen  has  taken  the  lead  on  trying  to  make  the  process  less  cumbersome,  and  we  support  efforts  to  iron  out  the 
remaining  problems  with  his  approach  so  that  badly-needed  flexibility  can  be  given. 

III.  Investments  In  cooperation,  partnership,  and  prevention 

Perhaps  the  best  conservation  investment  that  the  federal  government  can  nuke  is  to  be  a  good  partner  with  other  parties,  private 
and  public,  that  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  biological  resources.    One  of  the  lessons  learned  by  The  Nature  Conservancy 
through  its  45  years  of  conservation  work  is  that  to  achieve  our  conservation  goals,  we  must  work  as  a  part  of  the  local 
community.   Conservation  of  important  biological  diversity  is  our  primary  organizational  interest,  but  the  hundreds  of 
communities  in  which  we  work  encompass  many,  often  competing,  values.     We  can  only  suceed  if  we  recognize  and  incorporate 
differing  perspectives  into  our  work.   By  working  with  community  leaders  and  other  citizens  to  promote  conservation,  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  conservation  successes  while  respecting  the  need  of  communities  to  decide  for  themselves  what  is  best  for 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  children. 

Working  with  a  community  perspective  not  only  enables  conservation  programs  to  be  more  successful,  it  has  other  benefits  as 
well.    Often,  local  economies,  traditional  ways  of  life,  and  other  community  values  are  benefitted  by  community-based 
conservation  pamerships.     These  partnerships  have  formed  common  ground  between  groups  as  diverse  as  conservation  activists, 
ranchers,  farmers,  recreation  groups,  developers,  and  timber  producers.    While  it  is  not  easy  work,  ways  can  often  be  found  to 
reach  consensus  and  develop  programs  that  are  in  everyone's  best  interest 

Lmndtemp*  planning  ltd  pammkipi  in  conservtnon 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  long  recognized  that  to  safeguard  imperiled  species,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  their  habitats    That  is 

the  rationale  behind  our  44-year-old  strategy  of  purchasing  and  managing  lands  that  are  home  to  rare  plants  and  animals.    As  our 

understanding  of  the  science  of  conservation  biology  has  grown  over  the  years,  however,  it  has  become  clear  that  these  habitats 

are  not  isolated,  but  rather  are  made  up  of  interacting  and  interdependent  natural  systems  and  processes.     In  order  to  achieve  the 

most  effective  conservation,  species,  communities  and  habitats  need  to  be  examined  over  a  large  area  and  plans  developed 

accordingly 

We  are  committed  to  this  path,  and  many  of  our  projects  are  now  being  planned  from  the  perspective  of  the  whole  landscape 
within  which  the  ecological  processes  function.    The  Nature  Conservancy's  Great  Plains  Initiative,  undertaken  with  support  from 
the  Western  Governors'  Association.,  is  one  example.    We  are  aware  that  the  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
have  been  moving  in  this  scientifically  -justified  direction  as  well,  and  in  our  view  they  should  be  encouraged  by  this  committee 

In  addition  to  landscape  planning  by  individual  organizations  and  agencies,  there  are  federal  initiatives  that  provide  opportunities 
for  large-scale  conservation  planning  with  a  variety  of  private  and  public  partners.     For  example,  no  single  landscape-level 
planning  effort  has  been  as  significant  as  Southern  California's  state-federal-local-private  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan, 
initiated  by  Governor  Pete  Wilson  in  1991.   The  NCCP  encompasses  more  than  6,000  square  miles,  and  involves  S  counties,  59 
local  government  jurisdictions,  and  scores  of  private  landowners.    More  than  90  potentially  threatened  species  are  in  the  area,  and 
protection  of  a  multiple-species  habitat  type,  rather  than  a  single  species,  is  being  used  as  the  measure  of  ESA  compliance.   In 
this  way,  all  species  that  depend  on  that  habitat  type  for  survival  are  addressed  at  once. 

Private  landowners  may  participate  in  the  NCCP  voluntarily,  and  by  doing  so  they  gain  assurances  that  they  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  further  Endangered  Species  Act  restrictions  in  the  future.   Among  the  numerous  benefits  of  this  unique  program  are: 
it  has  produced  a  unique  partnership  for  conservation  among  private  landowners,  environmental  groups,  local  governments,  the 
state  of  California,  and  the  federal  government;  it  ensures  that  the  solutions  derived  truly  are  local  solutions  and  have  local  buy- 
in;  and  it  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  funding  source*,  as  planning  participants  must  find  ways  to  generate  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  their  plan  a  reality. 

Funding  provided  under  section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  used  to  further  the  NCCP  process,  and  we  urge  its 
continuation.    In  addition,  we  support  land  acquisition  by  the  federal  government  in  two  places  within  the  NCCP  area:  Otay 
Mountain  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management   and  Otay/Sweetwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge  by  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.    While  the  NCCP  planning  model  is  not  the  solution  for  rescuing  all  threatened  and  endangered  species,  we  believe  that 
it  is  an  important  preventative  approach  and  can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  many  of  the  same  beneficial 
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results    As  we  are  increasingly  doing  in  our  own  private  activities,  we  believe  that  the  federal  government  should  approach 
conservation  comprehensively      Only  by  looking  at  the  overall  picture  is  it  possible  to  derive  solutions  that  will  be  viable  over 
the  long-term  in  landscapes  that  are  growing  and  changing  as  rapidly  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 

Stateside  Land  and  Wmler  Conservation  Funis 

While  The  Nature  Conservancy  continues  to  believe  it  is  essential  for  the  committee  to  strongly  support  the  federal  side  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  wc  also  think  that  the  committee  should  reconsider  supporting  the  state  side  of  the  LWCF  to 
allow  for  local  acquisitions  of  biologically  significant  land  for  conservation  purposes. 

We  are  cautious  in  making  this  recommendation,  since  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  primarily  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
biological  diversity,  and  we  are  aware  that  the  authorizing  language  creates  some  limitations.    We  also  want  to  avoid  the 
dimunition  of  federal  acquisition  funds  for  the  highest  priority  sites.    However,  we  think  that  the  LWCF  could,  if  reoriented  and 
adequately  supported,  provide  another  important  opportunity  for  a  federal  conservation  partnership  with  state  and  local 
governments.    Given  the  renewed  interest  in  the  federal  government  delegation  of  responsibilities  back  to  the  slates  and  returning 
some  federal  revenues  to  the  states  for  programs,  it  seems  to  us  that  your  committee  might  examine  whether  the  LWCF  could  be 
used  both  by  the  federal  government  and  by  the  states  for  the  acquisition  of  conservation  lands.    We  also  want  to  draw  the 
committee's  attention  back  to  the  very  ambitious   report  of  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  Urban  Park  and  Recreation 
Recovery  Review  Committee  released  in  the  summer  of  1994.    While  The  Nature  Conservancy  does  not  endorse  every  particular 
in  the  report,  we  believe  that  it  does  set  out  a  real  challenge  and  should  not  be  simply  forgotten. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  and  support  to  private  landowners 

The  Nature  Conservancy  continues  to  feel  strongly  that  this  committee  should  support  adequate  appropriations  for  implementation 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.    Wc  are  all  aware  of  the  need  to  reauthorize  the  Act  and  to  find  new,  less  prescriptive  ways  to 
preserve  species  already  in  oiort&i  danger  and  prevent  the  extraordinary  measures  which  are  often  needed  to  save  species  already 
near  collapse.    Many  of  us  are  engaged  in  a  search  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  concerns  of  private  landowners.     In  the  meantime, 
there  continues  to  be  a  need  for  scientific  work  to  know  which  species  are  most  at  nsk  and  take  actions  to  protect  them    As 
possible  revisions  to  the  ESA  are  developed  for  its  reauthorization,  full  implementation  funding  should  be  restored. 

An  important  challenge  facing  us  is  to  develop  effective  and  economical  incentives  for  landowners  to  willingly  preserve  habitats 
that  harbor  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  their  private  lands.    Some  of  these  ideas  are  encompassed  in  the  various  ESA 
reauthorization  bills,  and  other  programs  are  already  in  operation.     We  want  to  particularly  reiterate  our  support  for  Section  6 
funds  to  allow  state  governments  to  enable  landowners  to  participate  in  the  implementation  of  innovative  regional  conservation 
programs  such  as  the  NCCP.    However,  there  are  several  other  programs  managed  by  the  Interior  agencies  and  the  Forest  Service 
that  provide  federal  funds  for  private  landowners  and  thereby  leverage  money.     We  particularly  want  to  mention  the    Partners  for 
Wildlife  Program,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Forest  Stewardship  Program,   the  Forest  Service's  Stewardship  Incentive  Program,  and 
the    various  agencies'  Challenge  Cost  Share  programs. 

The  N aliened  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund 
We  are  aware  that  in  last  year's  report,  this  committee  wrote  that  it  would  no  longer  fund  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation.    We  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  your  position.     The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  is  a  prime  example  of 
a  federal  program  that  effectively  benefits  conservation.    It  builds  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  support 
conservation  activities  focused  on  problem-solving  and  avoiding  conflicts  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  far  larger  expenditures.    It 
consistently  exceed*  a  2: 1  private  match  for  every  dollar  received  in  appropriated  federal  money  —  making  scarce  federal  dollars 
achieve  results  two  to  three  times  greater  than  otherwise  possible.    The  Foundation  has  an  outstanding  record  of  encouraging  and 
rewarding  innovation  in  natural  resource  management.     We  believe  that  you  should  continue  to  fund  it  at  least  at  the  current  year 
level,  and  we  encourage  you  to  consider  a  higher  level  if  at  all  possible. 

The  North  American  Conservation  Fund,  which  supports  an  international  grant  program  authorized  under  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act,  is  a  prune  example  of  the  type  of  partnership  program  that  Congress  should  continue  to  fund    A 
variety  of  partners  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  have  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  acquire,  restore,  and  enhance 
wetlands  to  conserve  intrinsic  wetlands  functions,  including  providing  habitat  for  migratory  birds,  endangered  species,  and  other 
wetlands  wildlife.    Across  the  program,  partners  contribute  in  excess  of  two  dollars  for  every  federal  dollar.   We  have  seen 
firsthand  how  this  program  leverages  federal  dollars  to  create  funding  for  critical  wetlands  conservation.    As  a  member  of  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Council  since  its  inception  in  1989,  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  been  part  of  the  panel 
that  recommends  projects  for  final  approval  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission.    A  continued  strong  level  of 
support  will  enable  the  Council  to  identify  and  fund  this  innovative  partnership  for  conservation 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LWCF/FOREST  LEGACY 

WITNESS 

TOM     STEINBACH,     DIRECTOR    OF    CONSERVATION,    APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Hi.  Thanks  for  having  me.  Thanks  for  taking  the 
time.  It's  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today. 

I'm  Tom  Steinbach,  and  I'm  the  Director  of  Conservation  at  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  As  you  know,  the  AMC  is  the  Nation's 
oldest  recreation  and  conservation  organization.  They  have  a  mem- 
bership of  about 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Our  headquarters  is  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
but  our  members  really  span  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  the 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  people  who  like  to  climb  mountains? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  They  sure  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  climbed  Old  Rag  about  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  How  did  you  like  it? 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  it  was  great. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  It's  nice,  huh? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  I'll  go  back. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  it's  a  beautiful  spot. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  quite  a  challenge. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  but  a  beautiful  mountain  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  In  any  event,  AMC  is  all  about  enjoying,  using 
wisely,  and  protecting 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  you  like  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  I'd  like  you  to  do  several  things.  I'd  like  you  to 
protect  several  specific  parcels  in  the  Northern  Forest.  The  North- 
ern Forest  is  a  26  million-acre  stretch  of  land.  It  stretches  across 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  those  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  it's  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  I  won't  review  them  specifically. 

I'd  also  like  you  to  revitalize  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  I  have  two  concerns  about  it,  and  the  first  is  that  each  year 
appropriations  for  the  program  as  a  whole  are  declining. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  because  we  have  so  many  demands  on  our 
resources  and  we  have  less  to  do  with.  It's  very  simple. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  I  understand  that.  It  is  a  concern  of  ours. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  a  smaller  slice  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  is  being  funneled  into  the  Northeast  each  year. 
The  Northeast  is  a  place  that  has  the  greatest  population  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  very  strong  constituency  for  protecting  pub- 
lic land,  and  we  have  a  very  low  percentage  of  public  land  here. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  the  committee  appropriate  $7  million  to 
the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  part  of  the  Appalachian  Trail? 
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Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  it  is  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  is?  Oh,  you  mean  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes.  There  are  only  35  miles  left 

Mr.  Regula.  In  private — only  35  left? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Only  35  left  to  be  acquired  of  the  21 

Mr.  Regula.  And  these  are  in  easement  status,  though,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Some 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  just 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Some  are  in  easement  status.  Some  are  in 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Good  neighbors? 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  we've  been  working  on  that  over  many  years. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Yes,  and  I'm  just  encouraging  you  to  continue  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Okay. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  If  the  committee  were  to  appropriate  $7  million 
this  year,  in  1998,  and  in  1999,  we  can  finish  the  trail  by  the  year 
2000. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  committee  appropriate  $7  million  for 
the  Rivers,  Trails,  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program.  It's  a 
unique  partnership  between  the  Park  Service  and  the  communities. 
It's  very  cost-effective,  and  it's  superb  at  empowering  communities 
to  protect  their  environment. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  see  the  committee  appropriate  $1  million  for 
the  Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  is  another 
unique  partnership  between  the  Federal  Government  and  States, 
communities,  and  businesses.  It's  extremely  effective  and  supported 
by  citizens  throughout  the  region. 

I  don't  want  to  go  through  each  of  the  specific  parcels  for  the 
Northern  Forest 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  we're  going  to  run  out  of  time  here. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Okay.  But  I  do  want  to  urge  you  to  take  a  look 
at  this,  and  that  will  detail  each  of  them. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Steinbach.  Thanks.  It  was  an  honor  to  be  here. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Steinbach  follows:] 
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Appalachian  Mountain  Club 


Testimony  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
Thomas  Steinbach,  Director  of  Conservation 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
March  14,  1995 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  related.   I  am  Tom  Steinbach,  Conservation  Director  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  (AMC)  —  the  nation's  oldest  recreation  and  conservation  organization.  I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  AMC's  68,000  members  to  urge  your  support  for  FY  1997  appropriations 
for  several  important,  cost-effective  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Interior 
programs. 

For  over  a  century,  the  AMC  has  promoted  the  protection,  wise  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
mountains,  rivers  and  trails  of  the  Northeast.  Today,  a  great  need  remains  for  federal  land, 
trail  and  river  conservation  funds  for  the  northeastern  United  States.  Tne  greatest  proportion 
of  the  nation's  people  live,  work  and  recreate  in  the  northeast.  The  lives  and  livelihood  of 
these  citizens  depend  on  the  region's  clean  air  and  water,  and  wild  areas  and  open  spaces.  Yet 
in  1995  and  1996  we  have  witnessed  several  attempts  to  severely  cut  back  federal  funding  for 
land  and  river  protection.  As  an  organization  of  dedicated  outdoor  volunteers,  AMC's  120- 
year  history  is  testament  to  the  power  of  partnerships  between  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Funding  rollbacks  threaten  to  unravel  such  partnerships,  sacrificing  the  human  and  financial 
power  that  they  leverage.  It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  AMC  is  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  but  the  economic,  social  and 
ecological  benefits  that  accrue  from  our  nation's  land  and  river  protection  programs  far 
outweigh  their  short-term  costs.   In  the  coming  year,  the  AMC  urges  this  Committee  to 
continue  to  invest  in  the  nation's  people  and  environment  by  supporting  the  following 
programs. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

As  the  federal  government's  premier  land  acquisition  program,  LWCF  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  many  places  that  American's  treasure.  Although  LWCF  has  a  dedicated  revenue  source, 
LWCF  funding  has  fallen  well  below  authorized  levels.  In  fact  LWCF  will  apparently  receive 
its  lowest  appropriation  ever  in  1996  at  $140  million.  Further,  in  recent  years,  especially  as 
the  state  grant  program  has  dwindled,  the  Northeastern  United  States  has  not  received  an 
adequate  share  of  these  funds.   Given  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  citizens  reside  in  the 
Northeast,  this  pattern  is  especially  disturbing. 

Of  particular  interest  to  AMC  is  the  role  that  LWCF  can  play  in  protecting  the  Northern 
Forest  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  The  Northern  Forest  Lands 
Council  (NFLC),  which  was  established  through  bipartisan  Congressional  effort, 

Main  Office  •  Five  Joy  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 08    617-523-0636/ FAX  617-523-0722 
Pinkhatn  Notch  Visitor  Center  •  Box  298,  Route  16,  Gorham.  N"H  035S1    603-466-2721  /  business  &  reservations  FAX  603-  466-2720/  programs  office  FA1 
ML  Grevlock  Visitor  Center  &  Bascom  Lodge*  Box  1800.  Lanjsboro,  MA  01237   413-443-0011  or413-743-1591/  FAX  413-442-9010 
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recommended  protection  of  key  lands  within  this  26  million-acre  region.  The  NFLC  called  on 
Congress  to  fully  fund  LWCF  and  reconfigure  the  state  grant  program  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
federal  funds  can  reach  the  Northern  Forest. 

As  the  northeast's  population  grows  increasing  pressure  is  building  on  our  remaining 
forestland  in  the  Northern  Forest  and  throughout  the  Northeast.  This  trend  threatens  our 
forests'  ability  to  provide  jobs,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife  habitat  and  timber  products. 
Today  the  the  need  for  LWCF  funds  in  the  Northern  Forest  -  and  throughout  the  Northeast  - 
has  never  been  greater. 

Forest  Legacy  Program 

The  local  economies  and  social  fabric  of  the  Northern  Forest  depend  on  the  health  and  stability 
of  their  forests.  The  Forest  Legacy  Program,  designed  originally  for  the  Northern  Forest 
states,  protects  forests  from  inappropriate  development  while  allowing  forest  management  to 
continue.  A  voluntary  partnership  among  eligible  states,  the  US  Forest  Service  and  forest  land 
owners,  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  is  now  working  with  eighteen  states  and  one  territory. 

The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  recommended  that  the  Northern  Forest  states  receive  an 
annual  Forest  Legacy  Appropriation  of  $25  million.  AMC  believes  that  this  figure  reflects  the 
true  need  within  the  Northern  Forest.  However,  aware  of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  this 
year,  we  support  an  appropriation  of  $5.9  million  for  projects  in  the  Northern  Forest  region. 

For  FY  1997,  we  request  the  following  specific  LWCF  and  Forest  Legacy  appropriations: 

White  Mountain  National  Forest  -  Lake  Tarleton,  New  Hampshire 
$3.45  million  LWCF,  $300,0(1  Forest  Legacy 

Lake  Tarleton  —  the  largest  lake  within  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  acquisition 
boundary  —  is  threatened  by  development.  Quick  action  is  required  to  protect  the  lake  and 
surrounding  forest  land  as  well  as  to  ensure  permanent  public  access  to  this  resource. 

Protecting  Lake  Tarleton  is  the  highest  acquisition  priority  of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  and  the  New  Hampshire  Forest  Legacy  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  Its  acquisition 
would  protect  the  shorelines  of  Lakes  Tarleton,  Katherine,  and  Constance,  as  well  as 
productive  forestland,  habitat  for  wildlife  such  as  nesting  loons,  and  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
hiking  and  cross-country  skiing.  Local  residents  support  public  ownership  to  ensure 
community  access  to  the  iakeshore  and  forestland,  which  they  are  now  denied.  The  property 
abuts  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  and  is  within  the  viewshed  of  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land  currently  holds  options  on  more  than  3,500  acres  of  the  property, 
including  70%  of  Lake  Tarleton's  shoreline  and  all  of  Lakes  Constance  and  Katherine. 
Complete  protection  of  the  Lake  Tarleton  area  will  require  several  years  and  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  funding.  To  begin  the  acquisition  and  protection  process  in  1997,  Lake 
Tarleton  needs  $3.45  million  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  $300,000  from 
the  Forest  Legacy  Program. 
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Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Maine  &  New  Hampshire,  $1  million  LWCF 

This  relatively  new  National  Wildlife  Refuge  straddles  the  Maine/New  Hampshire  border  and 
encompasses  New  Hampshire's  largest  undeveloped  lake,  productive  forest  land  and  important 
wildlife  habitat.   More  than  7,700  acres  remain  to  be  protected  by  purchase  and  easement.  In 
1997,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  focusing  on  acquisition  of  200  -  300  acres  of  river 
and  lake  front  land  that  faces  the  greatest  risk  of  development.  These  parcels  are  critical  to 
continued  creation  of  the  refuge  and  deserve  protection  before  development  occurs.  We  urge 
the  committee  to  appropriate  $1  million  to  protect  200-300  acres  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  These  funds  will  protect  lands  through  a  combination  of  conservation  easements 
and  acquisition  from  willing  sellers. 

Fish  Creek  Watershed,  Tug  Hill  plateau,  New  York,  5.6  million  Forest  Legacy 

An  outstanding  opportunity  exists  to  protect  30,000-40,000  acres  of  irreplaceable  watershed  in 
the  core  of  New  York's  Tug  Hill  Plateau  with  a  combination  of  full  fee  purchase  and 
conservation  easement.  The  Fish  Creek  watershed  contains  exceptional  wildiife  habitat,  the 
headwaters  of  some  of  New  York's  most  important  rivers,  and  the  source  of  drinking  water 
for  cities  and  communities,  including  Rome  and  Oneida,  New  York. 

Citing  threats  from  land  speculation  and  development,  American  Rivers  included  Fish  Creek 
last  year  in  its  list  of  the  "Most  Threatened  Rivers"  in  the  nation.  The  Fish  Creek  watershed 
also  qualified  for  inclusion  in  New  York's  Wild,  Scenic  &  Recreational  River  System  and 
New  York  State  has  ranked  this  area  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities  in  the  Open  Space  Plan. 
The  Northern  Forest  Alliance  has  identified  the  Tug  Hill  region  as  one  of  its  proposed  10 
Wildland  Areas,  due  to  its  outstanding  ecological  and  recreational  values. 

Lake  George  Shoreline,  Adirondack  Park,  New  York, 
$1.75  million  LWCF  State  Grant  Funds 

2.5  miles  of  pristine  lake  frontage  on  Lake  George  is  being  offered  for  sale  -  and  is  threatened 
by  development  and  permanent  loss  of  public  access.  This  tract  on  the  northeastern  shore 
includes  more  than  400  acres  of  forested  mountain  slopes  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
undeveloped  scenic  landscape  that  defines  the  character  of  the  lake. 

Public  acquisition  of  this  parcel  would  adjoin  a  1-mile  stretch  recently  acquired  by  the  state, 
creating  a  total  of  3.5  miles  of  protected  landscape  on  this  legendary  lake.  Ensuring  protection 
for  this  undeveloped  section  of  Lake  George  shoreline  and  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  adjacent 
woodland  is  a  priority  in  New  York  State's  Open  Space  Plan. 

Long  Trail,  Vermont,  $157,500  LWCF  State  Grant  Funds 

Five  key  parcels  totaling  842  acres  are  for  sale  on  the  northern  section  of  Vermont's  Long 
Trail.   Protection  of  these  parcels  is  critical  to  ensuring  the  trail's  continuity.  These  five 
parcels  include  2.5  miles  of  the  Long  Trail  itself,  which  runs  the  length  of  Vermont  along  the 
crest  of  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than  200,000  Vermont  residents  and  visitors  hike 
sections  of  the  trail  annually,  contributing  significantly  to  Vermont's  tourism  economy. 

Raquette  River  &  Carry  Falls  Reservoir,  $  2  million  LWCF  State  Grant  funds 
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The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Company  is  selling  7,900  acres  of  wildlands  surrounding  Carry 
Falls  Reservoir  and  along  the  Raquette  River  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  Adirondack  Park. 
This  outstanding  river  is  part  of  a  very  popular  canoe  system  that  mns  from  Tupper  Lake  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  entire  area  draws  people  for  hunting  fishing,  boating,  camping,  and  hiking. 

The  land  for  sale  includes  high  quality  Adirondack  wilderness  lands,  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
faces  almost  certain  development  if  not  purchased  by  the  public.  Electric  industry  deregulation 
will  require  Niagara  Mohawk  to  sell  land  not  directly  related  to  its  hydroelectric  facilities, 
which  will  result  in  the  fragmentation  and  development  of  this  rare  northern  habitat.   Much  of 
this  tract  falls  within  an  area  proposed  for  protection  as  a  Boreal  Heritage  Reserve  and  also 
lies  within  one  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance's  10  proposed  Wildland  Areas. 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  -  $7  million 

Protection  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  has  made  tremendous  headway  under  the  leadership  of  this 
committee.  Thanks  to  your  diligent  effort,  approximately  35  miles  of  the  total  2,158-mile  trail 
remain  unprotected.  The  support  of  Congress,  federal  and  state  agencies,  and  several 
Presidents,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  volunteers  and  non-profit  organizations  have  made  the 
Appalachian  Trail  a  national  treasure.  The  total  FY  1997  need  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  is  $7 
million,  with  $5  million  for  National  Park  Service  acquisitions  and  $2  million  for  US  Forest 
Service  acquisitions.  We  expect  that  with  similar  appropriations  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  trail  will  be  protected  by  the  year  2000. 

Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  -  $7  million 

The  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  (RTCA)  provides  technical  assistance 
to  communities  and  local  organizations  on  river,  trail  and  conservation  projects.   For  FY 
1997,  RTCA  has  received  requests  for  many  new  and  continuing  projects.  Although  we 
would  prefer  to  see  all  of  these  deserving  projects  funded,  given  budget  constraints  we  urge 
the  committee  to  support  a  FY  1997  appropriation  of  $7  million.  The  enormous  interest  in 
RTCA  from  local  officials  and  citizens  illustrates  that  RTCA  is  government  at  its  best  - 
efficient,  cost-effective,  responsive  and  practical. 

Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  -  $1  million 

The  Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  spans  the  length  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  is  a  model  for  a  new  federal  approach  to  watershed  conservation.  This  refuge  -  the 
legacy  of  your  visionary  colleague  the  late  Silvio  Conte  -  works  actively  with  local 
communities,  businesses  and  organizations  to  develop  an  array  of  conservation  tools  - 
including  educational  programs  and  private  habitat  protection  initiatives.  Unlike  traditional 
refuges,  large-scale  federal  land  acquisition  will  not  likely  play  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  the  refuge.  The  AMC  urges  you  to  support  $1  million  for  operation  of  the 
Refuge  in  FY  1997. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESS 

CHRISTINE  STEVENS,  SOCIETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  REGULA.  We're  going  to  have  a  vote.  I  think  I  can  get  one 
more  in  before  I  have  to  go  over  and  vote.  Society  for  Animal  Pro- 
tective Legislation.  Can  you  make  it  a  little  brief? 

Ms.  Stevens.  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  We've  got  about  12  minutes  left  in  this  vote  cycle. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  we're  very  concerned  because  we  understand 
that  the  special  agents  and  the  inspectors  are  not  able  to  do  the 
work  that  they're  called  upon  to  do  by  our  laws.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, they  don't  have  their  cellular  phones;  they  aren't  allowed  to 
do  transportation.  And  this  is  a  very  high 

Mr.  REGULA.  Are  they  under  Fish  and  Wildlife? 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  under  the  law  enforcement- 


Mr.  REGULA.  You're  saying  they  don't  have  enough  money  to  be 
effective  or  equipment  to  be  equipped? 

Ms.  Stevens.  It's  because,  apparently,  this  money  was  cut  off, 
and  at  present  they're  not  able  to  get  out  and  do  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  do.  In  other  words,  the  baby  parrots  are  coming  in  from 
Mexico — this  is  the  season — but  they  don't  have  any  money  for 
transportation  or  for  cellular  phones,  and  they  can't  do  their  work. 

So  we're  terribly  concerned.  We're  asking  for  $7,050,000  for  the 
special  agents  and  the  forensics  lab  and  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Maybe  they're  not  using  the  money  the}'  have  wise- 

ly. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  if  you  want  to  tell  Interior  what  to  do,  please 
do. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I've  been  thinking  about  that.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Stevens.  Excellent,  excellent.  But  this  is  a  desperate  need 
right  now. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  when  they  come  to  see  us,  we'll  raise  these 
issues  because  it's  not  that  we  have  cut  their  money;  we  haven't 
increased  it,  but  we've  kept  them  pretty  much  flat  funded  in  the 
1996  bill. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  the  information  I'm  getting  is  that  they're 
working,  these  people  doing  law  enforcement,  at  70  or  75  per- 
cent  

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  raised  the  issue  and  we'll  try  to 
find  out  what  the  problem  is  or  why,  because  that's  an  important 
area  of  their  responsibility. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  thank  you.  I  really  appreciate  it,  and  I'd 
like 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  to  vote  on  the  antiterrorist  bill.  So  that's 
more  law  enforcement.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  well,  I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  terms  to  give 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
the  funding  it  so  desperately  needs  to  stop  the  vile  mistreatment 
of  living  animals  whose  rarity  invites  illegal  commerce. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know. 
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Ms.  Stevens.  And  organized  crime  has  gotten  into  this  in  a  big 
way. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know  that's  one  of  the  problems  we  see.  It's  on 
all  the  public  lands. 

Ms.  Stevens.  And  we  just  have  to  have  the  law  enforcement 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  I  agree. 

Ms.  Stevens.  I  mean,  more  important — well,  I'm  delighted  to 
hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  otherwise  these  animals 
are  simply  going  to  go  extinct,  and  they're  our  animals  and  those 
of  neighboring  nations 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  they're  subject  to  vandals. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Right  now,  in  fact,  this  week  Tony  Silva  is  going 
to  be  sentenced,  and  he  is  somebody  that  was  caught  only  by  excel- 
lent undercover  investigations  by  special  agents  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  was  a  man  who  actually  went  out  and  lectured.  He  wrote 
several  books.  He  said,  "Oh,  we  can't  have  this  terrible  smuggling. 
It's  driving  the  beautiful  hyacinth  macaws  to  extinction."  He  is  one, 
it  was  reported  and  it's  in  my  testimony,  who  brought  in  over  30, 
and  they  all  died.  That  was  given  on  a  television  show. 

I  know  you  need  to  go,  but  that's  another 

Mr.  Regula.  Believe  me,  I'm  very  sympathetic.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  I  have  to  fight  off  the  deer  hunters  every  season. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  do  you  succeed? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  try.  They  sneak  in  on  me,  though. 

Ms.  Stevens.  But  even  worse  are  these  terrible  smugglers  who 
lock  up  the  birds.  They  suffocate.  I  mean,  it's  just  repulsive,  and 
it's  just  to  make  money,  pure  and  simple,  and  they  don't  care 
what 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  as  you  know,  last  year  we  put  some  money 
in  to  help  in  the  preservation  in  other  countries. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  very  important. 

Rhinos,  elephants 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  right. 

Ms.  Stevens  [continuing].  Tigers  are  in  desperate  shape  because 
of  Chinese  traditional  medicine. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know. 

Ms.  Stevens.  And  that's  grown.  The  population  is  growing; 
money  is  growing  in  the  Asian  countries,  and  that's  where  they're 
just  using  them  right  up. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  work. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  hope  you  can  get  this  $7  million  out. 

Mr.  Regula.  You'd  be  interested  in  this,  the  tigers  and  rhinos, 
and  so  on.  We  put  money  in,  and  there  was  an  attempt,  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  to  take  it  out. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  the  Speaker,  for  one  of  the  few  times,  came  on 
the  floor  and  strongly  defended  our  position. 

Ms.  Stevens.  Great. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  we  do  have  a  sympathetic  ear  there  for  your 
cause. 
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Ms.  Stevens.  May  I  give  you  this?  I  will  let  you  go  and  vote.  It's 
all  going  to  be  voting  right.  [Laughter.] 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  don't  do  it  any  other  way.  [Laughter.] 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Stevens  follows:] 
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SOCIETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION 

P.O.  Box  3719 

Georgetown  Station 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

(202)  337-2334 


TESTIMONY    IN    SUPPORT  OF   AN    INCREASE   OF    $7,050,000    FOR 

THE   LAW    ENFORCEMENT    DIVISION  OF    THE    FISH   AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Before  the   Interior   and   Related  Agencies   Subcommittee 
of   the   Committee  on  Appropriations 


by    Christine   Stevens,    Secretary 
March  14,    19  96 


On  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  which 
I  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  I  request  an  increase  of 
$7,050,000  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  Special  Operations  Unit  has  made  magnificent 
advances  in  enforcing  our  nation's  laws  against  sophisticated  and 
conniving  wildlife  criminals  who  could  never  be  caught  and  brought 
to  justice  without  the  effective,  expert  undercover  work  of  the 
Service's   Special  Agents. 

The  illegal  wildlife  trade  is  a  magnet  for  organized  crime. 
Smuggling  wildlife  and  drug  smuggling  increasingly  join  together  to 
outwit  officialdom  throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overstate  the  case  for  increasing  funding  to  provide  more  Special 
Agents  backed  up  with  the  irrefutable  findings  of  the  Clark  R. 
Bavin  Forensics  Laboratory. 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  terms  to  give  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  USFWS  the  funding  it  desperately  needs  to  stem  the  vile 
mistreatment  of  living  animals  whose  rarity  invites  illegal 
commerce  by  thugs  who  care  not  a  whit  how  many  beautiful  and 
sensitive  creatures  die  en  route  so  long  as  they  turn  a  fat  profit 
from  sale  of  the  survivors.  I  speak  for  animal  protective  groups 
throughout  the  country  who  want  to  see  this  cruelty  curbed.  We 
want  to  see  the  smugglers  of  poaching  victims  convicted  before 
their  illegal  trade  drives  elephants,  rhinos,  tigers,  and  many 
species  of  wild  birds  and  reptiles  to  extinction. 

We  are  asking  for  modest  increases:  60  Special  Agents  and  12 
Wildlife  Inspectors.  The  Government  Accounting  Office  reported  in 
December  1994,  "Most  wildlife  shipments  are  not  inspected,  and  it 
is  likely   that  many   illegal    shipments  are   evading   detection.  " 
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Clearly,  the  Congress  is  duty  bound  to  rectify  this  egregious 
failure.  At  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport,  one  of  the  largest  import 
centers    in    the  world,    only   5%    of    the   shipments   are   inspected. 

The  cost  for  12  additional  Wildlife  Inspectors  is  $600,000,  surely 
a  very  small  request  given  the  vitally  important  inspection 
program.  To  catch  the  most  experienced  criminals,  many  more 
Special  Agents  are  desperately  needed.  The  cost  for  60  Special 
Agents   amounts   to    $5,750,000    for   the  year. 

The  Bavin  Forensics  Laboratory  is  being  increasingly  called  upon 
and  needs  a  $300,000  increase  in  operating  funds,  and  three 
additional  laboratory  personnel  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 
These  are  basic  needs,  without  which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to   respond   to   urgent   demands    in    solving    serious  wildlife   crimes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Taiwan  has  now  constructed  a  forensics 
laboratory  with  highly  effective  technological  equipment.  Much  of 
the  impetus  for  this  useful  Taiwanese  action  has  been  political 
pressure.  The  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
was  invoked  against  both  Taiwan  and  China.  This  has  focused  the 
attention  of  Asian  governments  on  the  disastrous  smuggling  and 
poaching  that  is  driving  tigers,  rhinos,  Asiatic  bears  and  other 
endangered  species  to  extinction  to  feed  the  massive  trade  in 
Chinese   Traditional    Medicine. 

A  shocking  example  of  the  necessity  for  serious  undercover  work 
recently  brought  about  the  guilty  plea  of  Tony  Silva.  Silva,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  was  devoted  to  exotic  birds,  about  whom  he 
wrote  books  and  appeared  at  international  conferences  stressing  the 
need  to  prevent  smuggling  of  hyacinth  macaws  and  other  endangered 
bird  species.  Silva  is  now  a  confessed  felon  who  is  responsible 
for  multiple  deaths  of  hyacinth  macaws.  The  transcript  of  the  NOVA 
program,  "The  Great  Wildlife  Heist,"  includes  the  statement  of 
Mario  Tabraue,  who  told  of  the  shipment  of  some  35  hyacinth  macaws 
he  obtained  from  Tony   Silva.      According   to   Mr.    Tabraue: 

It  is  very  unusual  to  see  more  than  two  or  three  hyacinth 
macaws  in  a  shipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
impossible  back  in  '87  to  receive  any  hyacinth  macaws 
legally.  They  were  in  real  bad  shape.  They  had  their 
tails  cut  off,  they  had  stress  feathers  showing  on  them, 
they  were  real  bony,  skinny.  The  tails  were  cut  off 
because  that's  the  way  to  make  them  more  compact  for 
purposes  of  traveling  in  a  smuggled  way,  or  a  hidden  way. 

They're  put  in  PVC  pipes,  supposedly,  with  little  holes 
for  them  to  breathe,  and  they  keep  them  in  the  dark  and 
keep  them  quiet.  They  came  from  Chicago.  Tony  sent  them 
to  me    .    .    . 
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All  of  these  magnificent  birds  died.  Silva's  sentencing  is  to  take 
place  this  very  week. 

From  November  27  to  December  8,  1995,  the  FWS  Law  Enforcement 
Division  conducted  an  International  Training  Session  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Glencoe,  where  FBI  and  Customs 
Agents  and  FWS  Special  Agents   all  train. 

Eighteen  nations  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES)      participated      in      the     FWS     conference.  The     conferees 

displayed  great  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  Russian 
representatives  instituted  a  program  for  inspection  of  wildlife 
shipments  at  airports  as   a  result. 

American  influence  in  the  suppression  of  wildlife  crime  is  a  matter 
of  justifiable  pride,  and  by  encouraging  other  countries  to  improve 
and  enforce    their   laws,    our   own   task   is  made  more  effective. 

An  excellent  agreement  made  between  a  group  of  African  countries 
deserves  U.S.  support.  The  Lusaka  Agreement  provides  that  wildlife 
criminals  can  be  pursued  across  national  boundaries  which  formerly 
stood  as  barriers  to  apprehension  of  suspects.  The  countries 
adhering     to     this     agreement      include:  Kenya,      South     Africa, 

Swaziland,    Tanzania,    Uganda,    and  Zambia. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  would  go  far  to  assist  these  nations 
in  executing   this   important   agreement. 

Total    law  enforcement  needs  are: 

Special   Agents  $5,750,000/60  FTEs 

Wildlife    Inspectors  600,000/12   FTEs 

Forensics   Laboratory   Personnel  '         300,000/3  FTEs 
^Forensics  Laboratory   Operating   Funds  300,000 

^Assistance   to   Lusaka   Agreement  100,000 

$7,050,000 

Congress  should  applaud  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Law 
Enforcement  Division  for  its  fine  work  and  tireless  efforts  at  home 
and  for  positioning  the  United  States  to  become  the  world  leader  in 
the  evolving  and  very  important  field  of  environmental  security. 
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Mr.  Regula.  We'll  suspend  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
[Recess.] 


Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
DOE 

WITNESS 
BYERS  ROGAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  ENGINEERING,  BABCOCK  AND  WILCOX 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  get  started  again. 

Babcock  and  Wilcox.  Thanks  for  coming. 

Mr.  ROGAN.  Well,  thank  you.  My  name  is  Byers  Rogan.  I'm  the 
Director  of  Engineering  for  Babcock  and  Wilcox  in  Barberton,  Ohio. 
My  testimony  is  on  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  DOE  fossil  en- 
ergy R&D  programs,  and  specifically  the  combustion  2000  low- 
emission  boiler  system  program. 

Coal,  which  is  our  most  plentiful  indigenous  energy  resource, 
currently  consumes  or  supplies  50  percent  of  our  electrical  power 
today  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  near  and  intermediate  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  breakdown  between  fuels? 

Mr.  Rogan.  It's  approximately  25  percent  oil  and  gas,  53  percent 
coal,  and  the  balance  is  nuclear  and  other.  And  the  coal  portion 
will  retain  that  position  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  is  worldwide? 

Mr.  Rogan.  Not  that  I'd  be  comfortable  with  putting  here,  but 
it's  also  a  dominant  percentage,  just  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suspect  so. 

Mr.  Rogan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogan.  The  primary  promotion  of  technology  advancement 
in  coal-based  generating  technologies  in  this  country  has  been  from 
the  DOE  R&D  programs  through  the  clean  coal  technology  program 
and  the  combustion  2000  program.  As  outlined  in  the  written  testi- 
mony, the  primary  objectives  of  this  combustion  2000  LEBS  pro- 
gram is  to  make  significant  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  pul- 
verized, coal-based  power  plants  and  also  significant  improvements 
in  emissions,  and  then  mostly  to  achieve  those  improvements  with 
achievable  capital  costs,  so  that  they're  commercially  and  economi- 
cally viable. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  have  three  goals  to  get  more  Btu's  out  of  a 
pound  of  coal? 

Mr.  ROGAN.  More  electricity  per  ton  of  coal 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGAN  [continuing].  Less  emissions  per  kilowatt 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogan  [continuing].  And  at  a  capital  cost  that  makes  it  a 
competitive  technology.  Those  are  the  primary  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

These  goals  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  fit  for  both  users  and 
suppliers,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  keys  to  the  com- 
mercial application  revert  to  issues  of  risk  and  economics.  In  to- 
day's fiercely  competitive  environment  the  advanced  cycle  are  re- 
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tarded  from  commercial  application  and  commercial  deployment 
due  to  these  issues  of  risk  and  economics. 

The  combustion  2000  low-emission  boiler  program,  which  is  the 
only  major  DOE  program  for  the  advanced  pulverized  coal  cycle,  I 
might  add,  is  one  of  the  dominant  three  which  will  compete  for  the 
technology  of  choice  in  the  future,  the  DOE  LEBS  program  is  the 
only  one  which  supports  this  PC-based  technology. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  name  "low  emission"  comes  from  low  emission 
of  pollutants;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGAN.  Yes,  low  emission  of  pollutants. 

This  is  also  the  technology  which  is  of  the  greatest  need  of  devel- 
opment in  this  country  compared  to  the  Europeans  and  the  Japa- 
nese. In  this  country,  addition  of  power-generating  capacity  has 
been  flat  for  a  number  of  years  now,  and  we've  been  living  off  of 
the  design  on  the  generating  margins,  and  the  margins  have  been 
reduced.  Within  a  decade,  though,  new  capacity  is  going  to  have  to 
be  added. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  look  in  10  years  from  now,  approximately 
half  of  the  generating  units  that  we  have  out  there  still  operating 
will  be  in  excess  of  40  years  old.  These  represent  about  25  percent 
of  our  capacity.  If  we  look  at  a  shorter  window  like  20  years,  20 
years  of  age,  over  90  percent  of  our  generating  capacity  and  our 
generating  units  will  be  over  20  years  of  age  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  a  retrofit  technology? 

Mr.  Rogan.  Yes.  Yes.  Well,  components  of  the  low-emission  tech- 
nology are. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  what  I  mean,  yes. 

Mr.  Rogan.  But  in  some  cases,  the  repowering  due  to  problems 
with  the  rest  of  the  plant  means  you  change  out  the  entire  system. 

The  bottom  line  of  that  is  that  within  the  next  decade  there  will 
be  the  resurgence  of  new  generating  capacity,  both  from  the  older 
units  that  are  going  to  need  to  be  replaced  or  repowered  and  the 
resumption  of  adding  new  generating  capacity  based  on  coal. 

Mr.  Regula.  Tell  me  in  about  one  minute,  how  do  you  get  more 
bang  for  the  buck  or  more  Btu's  per  pound  and  lower  the  emis- 
sions? What  do  you  do?  What  does  the  technology  do?  Is  it  the  pres- 
sure or  what? 

Mr.  Rogan.  There's  two  components  to  that.  The  first  component 
is,  how  do  you  get  more  Btu's  to  the  buck,  means  you  have  to  go 
to  advanced  pressures  and  temperatures  on  the  steam  cycle,  as 
well  as  optimize  the  Btu  losses  in  all  of  the  small  places  through- 
out the  plant  design.  So  it's  really  advanced  steam  conditions  that 
are  not  commercially  being  applied  today,  not  commercially  pos- 
sible today,  and  advanced  pressures. 

The  emissions  part  has  to  do  with  the  combustion  technology  and 
then  the  back-end  cleanup  technology.  Those  are  interrelated  rel- 
ative to  the  design  of  the  combustion  equipment,  but  still  some- 
what independent  in  the  way  they're  being  developed  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  system  allow  the  use  of  coal  with  higher 
pollutants,  sulfur,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Rogan.  Yes.  The  objective,  and  the  specific  objective  in  this 
program,  is  the  evaluation  using  what  would  be  a  high-sulfur  do- 
mestic U.S.  coal,  which  differentiates  us,  as  an  example,  from  the 
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Japanese  or  some  of  the  other  foreign  competitors  which  don't  have 
to  contend  with  this  high-sulfur  fuel. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Does  Japan  have  a  domestic  supply  of  coal? 

Mr.  ROGAN.  No,  they  mostly  import  coal,  but  the  coal  that's  gen- 
erally imported  is  not  as  high  sulfur  as  what  we  contend  with  in 
the  central  part  of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  interesting.  Okay.  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but 
these  are  very  interesting  facts. 

Mr.  Rogan.  No,  I  appreciate  the  questions. 

The  real  question  is:  to  what  extent  the  U.S.  suppliers  are  going 
to  be  prepared  to  offer  the  advanced  technologies  internationally 
and  especially  in  this  country.  In  summary,  the  combustion  2000 
program  is  a  major  component  of  what  the  U.S.  suppliers  are  de- 
pending on  to  advance  this  development  on  the  PC-based  boiler 
systems. 

I  want  to  add  that  advanced  cycles  are  planned  to  be  dem- 
onstrated in  both  Europe  and  Japan  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
which  is  concurrent  with  the  development  work  we're  doing  here. 
It  does  underline  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  program  de- 
velopment in  this  country  to  allow  BNW  to  compete  not  only  inter- 
nationally, but  when  the  demand  returns  in  this  country  after  the 
turn  of  2000. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Two  additional  questions:  one  part  of  this  is 
the  boiler;  correct? 

Mr.  Rogan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  that  technology  be  used  possibly  with  other 
fuels  than  coal.  If  it's  the  way,  I  assume,  the  way  in  which  the  heat 
is  transmitted  into  steam?  Would  that  boiler  lend  itself  to  an  appli- 
cation that  was  another  fuel? 

Mr.  Rogan.  As  far  as  the  advanced  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures  

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGAN  [continuing].  They  could,  because  coal  is  the  most  se- 
vere fuel  for  this  application.  So  if  it  can  work  on  coal,  then  it 
would  also  be  applicable  to  other  fuels. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  other  thing  is  there's  a  lot  of  talk  about  these 
package  plants  where  you've  got  a  factory  that  has  had  their  own 
package  plant  for  generation.  Will  these  boilers  vary  in  size  in 
these  plants  to  be  usable  as  package  plants? 

Mr.  Rogan.  They  will  be,  but,  again,  as  you  move  to  advanced 
conditions,  the  size  will  be  dependent  on  what's  commercially  via- 
ble for  extremely  high  pressures  and  temperatures  down  at  a  given 
size.  So  to  the  extent  that  it's  packaged  in  a  plant  size  that's  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  a  local  industrial  user,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  some  of  this  work  done  in  Alliance? 

Mr.  ROGAN.  Yes,  most  of  this  work's  done  in  Alliance. 

Mr.  Regula.  Good.  Okay.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Rogan.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rogan  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  OF  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

FROM  THE  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  A  MCDERMOTT  COMPANY 


Presented  by  Mr.  Byers  Rogan 
Director  of  Engineering 
Power  Generation  Group 
March  14,  1996 


Mister  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

McDermott,  Inc.,  and  its  largest  subsidiary,  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  (B&W),  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  in  conjunction  with  our  March  14,  1996  oral 
presentation  before  the  Committee.  We  are  supportive  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Fossil 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Program.  This  program  continues  to  provide  great  benefit 
to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  energy  independence,  environmental  quality,  and  economic 
well-being.  With  increasing  constraints  on  government's  discretionary  spending  capabilities, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  government  technology  funding  levels  correspond  to  the 
potential  impacts,  viewed  comprehensively,  for  the  initiatives  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Today,  we  are  testifying  in  support  of  the  Low  Emission  Boiler  Systems  (LEBS) 
program,  one  of  many  of  DOE's  programs  for  which  the  potential  benefits  to  our  country 
readily  justify  the  investment  by  government  and  industry.  We  support  DOE's  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request,  $1 1  million,  for  the  LEBS  program. 

Background 

In  1990,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  initiated  a  program  entitled  Combustion  2000.  The 
LEBS  program,  one  of  the  principal  facets  of  Combustion  2000,  is  to  develop  an  advanced 
pulverized  coal  (PC)  fired  power  generation  system  for  commercial  application  by  the  year 
2000.  The  target  commercialization  date  was  set  by  the  projection,  in  1990,  that  new 
baseload  generating  capacity  would  be  needed  in  the  U.S.  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  date  for  provision  of  new  baseload  capacity  is  presently  anticipated  to  be  about  2005. 

LEBS  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  three  classes  of  advanced  technologies  being  developed  for 
substantial  improvement  in  energy  and  environmental  performance  of  coal-fired  power  plants. 
LEBS  is  specifically  focused  on  PC  applications.  The  other  advanced  technology  classes  for 
coal-fired  plants  are  pressurized  fluidized  bed  combustion  (PFBC)  and  integrated  gasification 
combined  cycle  (IGCC)  systems. 
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LEBS  program  criteria  are  directed  toward  very  low  emissions  and  high  cycle  efficiency  at  a 
life  cycle  cost  equivalent  to  a  conventional  PC  plant  meeting  New  Source  Performance 
Standards  (NSPS).  Environmental  missions  include  sharply  reducing  constituents  associated 
with  acid  rain,  global  climate  change,  ozone  depletion,  and  solid  waste.  Great  progress  is 
being  made  toward  attaining  and,  indeed,  exceeding  the  initial  objectives. 

The  Department  of  Energy  currently  projects  that  for  at  least  the  next  decade  coal  will 
continue  to  be  the  fuel  source  for  over  half  of  our  nation's  electric  energy  generation;  with 
1773  billion  Kwh  of  electricity,  or  53.6%  of  total  generation  in  2005,  vs.  1634  billion  Kwh,  or 
53.4%  of  the  1995  total.  In  the  U.S.,  economic  pressures  and  uncertainties  associated  with 
utility  industry  deregulation,  uncertain  long-term  environmental  requirements,  and  other  issues 
encourage  investment  in  power  plant  incremental  improvements  and  inhibit  large  investments 
in  higher  risk  technologies.  In  order  to  gain  acceptance  in  the  marketplace,  any  new  coal- 
based  technology  must  overcome  the  risks  inherent  in  the  first  units  while  achieving  capital 
costs  comparable  to  conventional  coal-fired  technology.  The  hurdles  of  the  U.S.  energy 
scenario  make  it  difficult  without  some  form  of  outside  support  to  bring  substantial  innovations 
to  commercial  fruition.  Government-industry  cooperative  programs,  such  as  those  supporting 
PFBC  and  IGCC  development  (largely  in  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program)  and  LEBS  (in 
Combustion  2000)  remain  a  critical  part  of  our  nation's  effort  to  promote  the  use  of  coal  in  an 
environmentally  acceptable  manner. 

The  situation  in  technically  sophisticated  foreign  markets,  notably  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  that  in  the  U.S.  These  countries  are  promoting  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  advanced  technologies  due  to  a  combination  of  factors 
that  include  high  fuel  costs,  immediate  demand  for  new  capacity,  government  incentives  for 
emissions  reductions,  government  support  for  technology  development,  and  government 
subsidies  to  offset  the  added  costs  and  risks  of  initial  commercial  installations  of  advanced 
technologies. 

Without  substantial  progress  in  the  U.S.,  our  foreign  trading  partners  will  be  positioned  to  offer 
advanced  coal-fired  power  generation  technologies,  based  on  actual  learning  curve 
experience,  both  in  foreign  markets  and  in  the  U.S.  market,  as  it  materializes.  Technologies 
initially  developed  by  U.S.  companies  may  be  commercialized  by  foreign  companies. 

Potential  Market  for  Advanced  Coal-Burning  Technologies,  Such  as  LEBS 

Domestically,  there  are  more  than  1200  utility-owned  coal-fired  power  plants  representing 
323,000  MWe  or  about  44  percent  of  total  U.S.  generating  capacity.  By  the  year  2005,  647 
units  representing  74,000  MWe  will  be  older  than  40  years.  Utilities  have  announced  plans  to 
repower  about  6,300  MWe  and  a  need  for  about  6,800  MWe  of  new  capacity.  In  the  total 
domestic  market,  the  opportunity  exists  for  installing  over  15,000  MWe  of  advanced  coal- 
burning  technologies  in  the  next  decade.  Globally,  about  300,0000  MWe  of  coal-fired 
capacity  is  expected  to  be  ordered  over  the  next  decade.  Much  of  this  will  be  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Rim. 
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LEBS  Program  Goals  and  Structure 

Due  to  advances  in  emission  control  technologies,  the  goals  of  the  LEBS  program  have  been 
continually  refined  since  initial  work  began  in  1993.  The  LEBS  minimum  environmental 
performance  requirements  are:  no  more  than  0.2  Ib/MBtu  NOx,  no  more  than  0.2  Ib/MBtu  S02 
for  coals  with  3  lb  of  sulfur/MBtu  or  less,  no  more  than  0.015  Ib/MBtu  particulate,  net  plant 
efficiency  preferable  above  38%  (HHV),  reductions  in  solid  wastes,  and  compliance  with 
anticipated  air  toxics  regulations  at  or  below  the  cost  of  electricity  of  a  conventional  NSPS 
plant.  The  present  program  targets  are  even  more  stringent,  with  no  more  than  0.1  Ib/MBtu 
NOx,  no  more  than  0.1  Ib/MBtu  S02,  no  more  than  0.01  Ib/MBtu  particulate,  and  net  plant 
efficiency  preferably  approaching  42%  (HHV). 

Three  industrial  teams  are  engaged  in  developing  a  low  emissions  boiler  system.  The 
program  is  structured  in  four  Phases  to  be  executed  over  a  seven  year  period.  Phase  I, 
completed  in  1994,  involved  system  analysis,  R&D  planning  and  component  definition 
resulting  in  a  preliminary  commercial  generating  unit  design.  In  Phase  II,  currently  underway, 
pilot  and  subsystem  scale  testing  is  being  performed  to  confirm  and  improve  the  conceptual 
designs  developed  in  Phase  I.  Phase  III  is  the  development  of  the  design,  and  plans  for 
construction  and  testing  of  a  Proof-of-Concept  (POC)  demonstration  facility.  Finally,  a  down- 
selection  process  will  identify  one  contract  team  for  Phase  IV,  involving  construction  and 
operation  of  the  POC  facility. 


B&Ws  LEBS  Progress  and  Plans 

B&W  has  coupled  advanced  environmental  control  technologies  capable  of  achieving 
emissions  of  SOx,  NOx,  and  particulate  far  below  current  New  Source  Performance  Standards 
with  an  advanced  boiler  equipped  with  advanced  combustion  and  steam  cycle  subsystems. 
B&W's  effort  is  focused  on  design  of  five  major  subsystems;  NOx  Control,  S02/Particulate 
Control,  Controls  and  Sensors,  Boiler,  and  Balance  of  Plant.  As  a  result  of  the  Phase  I  work, 
B&Ws  preliminary  design  consists  of  a  boiler  employing  ultra-supercritical  steam  conditions 
which  integrates  advanced  low  NOx  combustion  and  limestone  injection  dry  scrubbing  (LIDS) 
technologies. 

In  Phase  II,  we  are  testing  components  and  improving/tuning  the  preliminary  design.  Pilot 
scale  testing  of  the  advanced  low  NOx  and  LIDS  systems  as  well  as  design  and  construction 
of  the  Subsystem  Test  Facility  have  been  completed.  Initial  test  campaigns  have  been 
completed  for  both  the  NOx  and  S02/Particulate  Subsystems.  Testing  of  sensors  has 
progressed  concurrently. 

B&W  has  committed  over  $17  million  of  its  capital  to  build  a  100  MBtu/hr  Clean  Environment 
Test  Facility  (CEDF),  a  world-class  combustion  and  environmental  control  facility 
commissioned  in  fiscal  year  1995.  In  Phase  IV,  we  will  modify  the  CEDF  to  create  the  POC 
facility.  This  plan  will  enable  great  reductions  from  initial  estimates  in  Phase  IV  costs  for 
program  participants.  The  final  design  of  the  POC  will  be  completed  in  Phase  III  in  fiscal  year 
1997,  with  Phase  IV  planned  to  run  in  fiscal  years  1998  through  2001. 
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SUMMARY 

There  will  be  a  very  large  potential  domestic  and  export  market  for  advanced  coal-fired 
electric  generation  technologies.  Continued  development,  leading  to  commercialization,  by 
domestic  suppliers  is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  these  opportunities  to  foreign  companies 
whose  governments  and  national  economic  conditions  are  encouraging  sustained  progress 
with  the  technologies. 

B&W  continues  to  make  significant  progress  in  the  LEBS  program,  and  requests  continued 
support  for  the  initiative  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  DOE. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

WITNESS 

SALLY    BETHEA,    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR,    UPPER    CHATTAHOOCHEE 
RIVERKEEPER  FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Sally  Bethea,  Chattahoochee. 

Ms.  BETHEA.  That's  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Bethea.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  and  testify  to  you  all 
today  and  to  testify  in  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $3  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1997  for  land  acquisition  funding  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  National  Recreation  Area.  My  name  is  Sally  Bethea, 
and  I'm  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Upper  Chattahoochee 
Riverkeeper  Fund.  We  are  a  nonprofit,  environmental  advocacy  or- 
ganization whose  mission  is  to  protect  the  Chattahoochee  and  its 
watershed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  a  National  Park,  a  State  park,  a  local  park? 

Ms.  Bethea.  It  is  a  Federal  park.  The  Chattahoochee  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  is  a  Federal  park. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  miles? 

Ms.  Bethea.  It's  along  a  48-mile  stretch  of  the  river,  and  the 
park  was  established  in  1978.  At  that  time  Congress  authorized 
some  6,800  acres  to  be  purchased  in  spots  along  the  river.  To  date, 
we've  only  been  able  to  secure  protection  of  two-thirds,  really  less 
than  two-thirds  of  that  original  land  acreage. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you  want  to  do  is  fill  in  the  pieces? 

Ms.  Bethea.  Yes,  we  want  to  fill  in  the  pieces,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly critical  because,  as  you  can  imagine,  metro  Atlanta  is  growing 
incredibly.  The  green  space  is  being  squeezed  out.  The  river  is  in 
difficult  shape,  and  we  have  some  critical  pieces  that  are  currently 
threatened  by  development  which  we  need  funding  for,  this  $3  mil- 
lion for. 

I'm  sorry,  do  you  have 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead.  No.  I  overflew  it  in  a  helicopter. 

Ms.  Bethea.  You  did? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  it's  been  four  or  five  years  ago.  So  I  have  some 
idea  what  is  involved. 

Ms.  Bethea.  Right.  It's  a  beautiful  river.  The  river  itself  has 
been  described  as  the  lifeblood  of  metro  Atlanta  and  much  of  north 
Georgia.  It  sustains  more  than  3  million  people  with  drinking 
water  and  is  a  wonderful  place  for  outstanding  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. We've  got  the  southernmost  trout  habitat  in  the  whole 
eastern  United  States  there. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Do  you  have  any  problem  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river  with  pollutants  getting  into  it,  because  I  assume  it's  fed 
by  streams? 

Ms.  Bethea.  Yes,  and  that's  really  what  my  organization  is  very 
involved  with  and  one  reason  we  think  that  acquisition  of  some  of 
these  buffer  lands  will  help  protect  the  water  quality,  as  well  as 
give  recreational  opportunities. 
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The  city  of  Atlanta  is  just  squeezing  in  on  this  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries. What  we're  trying  to  do,  along  with  organizations  like 
Trust  for  Public  Land,  is  to  get  private  partnerships,  to  get  private 
donations  to  expand  the  National  Park  there.  We  know  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  do  it  all,  and  we  think  that  these  cre- 
ative solutions,  by  getting  private  landowners  who  want  to  develop, 
we  go  along  with  the  development  and  use  the  leverage  we  have 
to  get  them  to  donate  property.  We're  working  with  two  parcels 
right  now  where  we'll  probably  get  60  or  70  acres  added  to  the 
park,  but  we  still  need  the  Federal  support. 

What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  today  is  that  I'm  out  on  the  river  a 
lot  in  my  job  as  a  riverkeeper,  which  is  a  wonderful  title.  I'm  out 
there  in  our  Riverkeeper  boat  monitoring  the  condition  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee. I  get  to  see  firsthand  many  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and 
elsewhere  who  are  using  and  enjoying  this  wonderful  resource.  In 
fact,  in  less  than  20  minutes,  you  can  get  from  the  heart  of  Atlanta 
all  the  way  out  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  be  standing  there  fly 
fishing  for  trout. 

The  problem  is  so  much  of  the  land  is  disappearing  because  of 
development,  and  we  have  some  specific  opportunities  that  we're 
seeking  your  help  for  today.  We're  very  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
the  support  of  Speaker  Gingrich  and  many  other  Members. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know  very  well;  he's  mentioned  it  to  me  about  16 
times. 

Ms.  Bethea.  Oh,  he  has?  Well,  good,  I'm  glad  he  has.  That's 
good.  That's  very  good  to  hear. 

So  we  appreciate  very  much  your  listening  to  our  testimony 
today.  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  have? 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  the  State  of  Georgia  be  willing  to  participate 
in  matching  funds? 

Ms.  Bethea.  I  think  that  they  probably  would.  There  is  a  brand- 
new  program  called  River  Care  2000,  which  our  governor  has  just 
started.  As  part  of  that  program — and  I'm  on  one  of  the  committees 
involved — we'll  be  identifying  priority  land  that  could  become  part 
of  the  National  Park. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  if  we  condition  the  grant  on  the  State  match- 
ing? 

Ms.  Bethea.  That's  a  possibility,  if  there's  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that  might  stimulate  them. 

Ms.  Bethea.  It  might  stimulate  them,  absolutely,  and  I  think 
that  might  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  city,  too,  for  that  matter.  Atlanta  has  got  to  be 
running  out  of  open  spaces,  from  what  I  know. 

Ms.  Bethea.  We  are  so  much.  In  fact,  so  many  times  I  have 
friends  who  know  I'm  involved  in  this  and  they  say,  "Well,  I  see 
the  river  when  I  go  over  it  on  the  road,  but  how  do  you  actually 
get  out  to  the  parklands?  Where  are  they?  How  do  we  access  it?" 

Many  people  don't  know  this  river  as  well  as  they  should.  So  I 
would  agree  with  you;  the  Federal  Government,  the  State,  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  and  private  developers  who  are  benefitting  from  this  re- 
source, if  we  can  all  put  together  a  partnership  and  secure  protec- 
tion of  these  areas 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  some  scenic  easements,  too? 
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Ms.  Bethea.  We're  working  on  all  of  those  things.  We  absolutely 
are.  We  are  an  advocacy  group  who  works  with  groups  like  Trust 
for  Public  Lands,  The  Nature  Conservancy.  They  do  all  of  that 
easement  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  we'll  do  what  we  can,  and  we  might  want  to 
put  some  conditions  in  that  will  help  you 

Ms.  Bethea.  That  would  be  excellent. 

Mr.  REGULA  [continuing].  To  get  the  local  people  energized. 

Ms.  Bethea.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Bethea.  I  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bethea  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SALLY  BETHEA,  UPPER  CHATTAHOOCHEE 

RIVERKEEPER  »  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 

AGENCIES,  MARCH   14,   1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  before  you  today  in  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $3  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1997  for  land  acquisition  funding  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation  Area. 

I  am  Sally  Bethea,  Executive  Director  of  the  Upper  Chattahoochee  Riverkeeper  Fund,  a 
nonprofit  environmental  advocacy  organization  whose  mission  is  to  protect  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  its  tributaries  and  watershed.  Riverkeeper  participates  in  broad  efforts  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  to  ensure  that  the  water  quality  of  the  Chattahoochee  is  protected  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  Chattahoochee  has  often  been  described  as  the  lifeblood  of  metro  Atlanta  and  much  of 
north  Georgia.  This  River  starts  as  a  mountain  spring  and  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
across  north  Georgia  to  the  Alabama  state  line  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states.  The  River  continues  its  436-mile  journey  to  the  Florida  line,  joins  the  Flint  River  and 
becomes  the  Apalachicola  River.  Ultimately,  the  water  which  originated  in  the  forested  north 
Georgia  mountains  is  discharged  into  Apalachicola  Bay,  an  estuary  of  national  importance 
whose  oyster  harvest  is  significant. 

This  River  sustains  more  than  3  million  people  with  drinking  water,  provides  hydropower, 
serves  as  southernmost  trout  habitat  in  the  eastern  U.S.,  fuels  businesses,  and  industries, 
irrigates  farms  and  offers  outstanding  recreation  opportunities  for  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  city  dwellers  and  countryfolk  alike. 

In  1978,  Congress  established  the  Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation  Area  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  this  valuable  asset  would  be  protected  -  both  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources  and  to  enhance  recreational  opportunities.  During  the  past  18  years,  land  has 
been  acquired  along  the  48  miles  of  River  which  constitute  the  federal  park,  however,  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  acquisitions  originally  envisioned  have  been  purchased  for  permanent 
protection  and  public  access.  Local  groups  such  as  Riverkeeper  and  the  Trust  for  Public  Land 
have  worked  to  secure  private  donations  of  land  to  expand  the  park  to  protect  the 
Chattahoochee  and  provided  public  access  for  recreation.  Despite  these  creative  approaches  to 
land  protection,  we  still  need  federal  support  to  achieve  our  goals. 

We  hope  that  funds  will  be  spent  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  on  high  priority  properties  whose 
development  would  adversely  affect  the  water  quality  of  this  popular  trout  fishing,  rafting, 
boating  and  hiking  area.  Additional  funds  are  needed  in  FY  1997  to  continue  the  protection  of 
lands  located  on  the  River,  so  that  the  recreational  experience  can  be  sustained,  even  as  metro 
Atlanta  continues  to  grow. 

The  1996  Summer  Olympic  Games  will  showcase  Atlanta,  including  the  Chattahoochee 
River  which  will  be  the  venue  for  at  least  one  event.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  make  the  Chattahoochee  River  one  of  the  world's  premier  river  recreation 
experiences.  We  cannot  abandon  protection  and  conservation  of  this  extremely  valuable 
resource  which  Speaker  Gingrich  and  other  members  of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation 
have  pledged  to  support  through  federal  funding  in  conjunction  with  private  partnerships. 

In  closing,  I  urge  you  to  provide  $3  million  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Chattahoochee  River 
National  Recreation  Area  in  FY  1997  and  hope  that  you  will  act  positively  to  support  the  multi- 
party effort  to  protect  my  river.  Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony 
to  you  in  support  of  the  Chattahoochee  River. 


24-772    96-8 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 

WITNESS 

BOBBIE    HOLADAY,    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR,    PRESERVE    ARIZONA'S 
WOLVES 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Bobbie  Holaday. 

Ms.  Holaday.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  staff,  I'm  Bob- 
bie Holaday.  I'm  from  Phoenix,  Arizona.  I'm  the  founder  of  a  group 
called  Preserve  Arizona's  Wolves.  We  support  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  the  Mexican  wolf  recovery  plan,  and  I'm  here  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  that  program. 

We  have  a  budget  which  is  shown  in  the  material  that  I  passed 
out  here,  and  it's  for  the  amount  of  $585,000.  The  sheet  that  I  have 
provided  you  gives  a  breakdown  of  what  that  funding  would  be 
used  for.  Right  now  the  way  the  program  stands,  providing  we  get 
an  approval  of  the  final  EIS  that's  being  published  and  the  Sec- 
retary approves  that,  we  look  to  have  wolves  in  the  wild  in  1997. 

Now  we  were  given  word  just  very  recently,  since  I  even  made 
that  sheet  up,  and  since  we  came  up  with  our  proposed  budget, 
that  apparently  in  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  there  is  a  cap 
of  $500,000  for  this.  It's  not  a  line  item;  it's  just  one  of  those  that's 
lumped  in  with  everything  else  in  the  Interior.  So  we  would  be  real 
happy  campers  to  maintain  that  $500,000. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  much,  if  any,  local  opposition?  I  know 
in  Idaho  in  Yellowstone  it's  controversial.  How  about  in  Arizona? 

Ms.  Holaday.  It's  highly  controversial  and  we  do  have  a  lot  of 
opposition.  We  have  the  people  and  the  numbers  on  our  side.  The 
opposition  has  the  governors  of  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
you  might  say  the  political  numbers.  But  we  have  more  numbers; 
they  have  more  clout  right  now,  but  we  feel 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  ranchers? 

Ms.  Holaday.  Yes,  the  ranchers  are  the  main  opposition.  How- 
ever, we  are  working  with  that.  Our  agenda  is  not  to  terminate 
public  land  grazing.  We  believe  there  can  be  a  co-existence  there, 
and  we  have  encouraged  that.  I  formed  a  task  force  in  our  reintro- 
duction  area  in  Arizona  of  people  around  that  area,  and  we've  had 
conversations  with  them.  Talking  with  them,  there  is  one  rancher 
in  that  area  that  believes  you  should  manage  your  cattle  in  such 
a  way  that  it's  not  necessary  to  kill  predators.  So 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  wolves  are  a  threat  to  calves? 

Ms.  HOLADAY.  Yes,  and  that's  it,  and  many  times  when  ranchers 
are  willing  to  go  to  what  they  call  once-a-year  calving  and  then 
they  can  protect  the  calves  up  to  the  age  of 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  much  in  the  way  of  sheep? 

Ms.  Holaday.  There  are  some,  but  the  areas  where  the  sheep 
are  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  not  the  reintroduction  area.  I 
think  there's  one  case  of  sheep  in  the  reintroduction  area. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  no  wolves  at  the  moment? 

Ms.  Holaday.  No,  no  wolves  at  all.  There  are  139  Mexican 
wolves  in  captivity.  It's  the  most  endangered  wolf  in  the  entire 
world.  A  few  may  exist  still  in  Mexico  itself,  but  those  are  unsub- 
stantiated. What  we're  working  with  here  is  a  captive  population, 
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and  the  reason  that  we  feel  this  is  so  urgent  to  keep  this  budget 
going  is  because  the  process  started  in  1982  with  the  Mexican  wolf 
recovery  plan  and  it's  95  percent  done  now.  It's  like  a  big  bridge 
and  we  just  have  this  little  ways  to  go.  If  we  were  to  lose  the  fund- 
ing at  this  point  and  lose  all  of  the  momentum  and  the  energy  and 
the  expense  that  has  gone  into  this  so  far,  it  could  be  totally  disas- 
trous. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  does  Mr.  Kolbe  feel  about  this? 

Ms.  Holaday.  We  have — that's  some  of  our  homework,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Important  homework. 

Ms.  Holaday.  Yes,  it  is.  We  have  been  on  the  Hill  seeing  many 
of  the  Members,  including  his  office,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
with  Mike  Jimenez  in  that  office.  I  won't  say  we  got  any  commit- 
ment, but  we  certainly  are  going  to  make  Mr.  Kolbe  aware  of  the 
number  of  his  constituency  that  are  behind  this  program,  very 
much  so. 

But  what  our  fear  would  be  is  not  only  for  the  money  involved 
that  would  be  wasted.  I  mean,  you  have  to  go  back  and  start  a 
whole  other  EIS  process.  The  people  want  this.  It's  inevitable.  And 
to  drop  it  now,  for  whatever  reason,  and  then  bring  it  up  in  an- 
other several  years,  you'd  have  to  repeat  that  process.  All  of  that 
would  be  wasted;  plus,  we're  talking  about  a  captive  bunch  of  ani- 
mals. If  they  were  left — if  those  wolves  are  left  in  captivity  for  a 
lot  more  years,  say  10  years,  we  might  have  an  animal  that  was 
unfit  for  going  out  into  the  wild. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Holaday.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  see  your  earrings  are  wolves,  too. 

Ms.  Holaday.  Yes.  Well,  we  certainly  hope  you  will  support  our 
program  and  return  el  lobo  back  to  the  wilds.  Nice  to  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Holaday  follows:] 
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Bobbie  Holaday 

EHecutiue  Director 

Preserue  Arizona's  Wolves  (P. ft, IDS.) 


To  testify  on  behalf  of  the  MeHican  Wolf  Recouery  program  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Region  2,  Rlbuquerque,  New  Metrico. 

From  conversations  with  USFWS  staff  to  determine  what  their  needs  in  1997 
are,  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $585,000  for  FW97.  Please  see  our 
recommended  FW97  Budget  information  and  funding  breakdown  attached. 


1413  East  Dobbins  Road  Phoenix.  Arizona  85040  Phone  (602)  268-1089 
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MEXICAN  WOLF  RECOVERY 
BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 


The  Mexican  wolf  ( Canis  lupus  baileyi)  listed  as  endangered  in  1976,  is  the  rarest  and  most 
critically  endangered  subspecies  of  the  gray  wolf  in  the  world.   Unlike  other  threatened  or 
endangered  gray  wolf  populations  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Mexican  wolf  is  not  represented  in  any  other  extant  populations  of  gray  wolves.   It  is  genetically 
endangered  and  literally  on  the  verge  of  extinction  with  only  139  known  to  exist  -  all  in  captivity. 
The  Mexican  wolf  was  listed  as  endangered  in  1 976  and  its  Recovery  Plan  was  approved  in  1 982. 

The  Mexican  Wolf  Recovery  Plan,  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1982.  points 
out  three  principal  actions  needed  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Mexican  wolf. 

o         inventory  and  evaluate  the  remaining  gene  pool 

o  protect  the  remaining  gene  pool 

o         re-establish  and  maintain  viable  wild  populations 

These  actions  were  further  divided  into  over  1 00  tasks.   Many  recovery  tasks  have  been 
accomplished  but  several  critical  tasks  remain. 

CURRENT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

Continuing  recovery  efforts  focus  on 

o  reintroduction  and  captive  population  management 

o  revising  the  recovery  plan 

o  information  and  education 

o  public  involvement 

o  administrative   compliance 

o  population  monitoring  and  research 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1  997  BUDGET 

Requested  funds  would  be  used  to 

o  continue  program  administration  and  coordination 

o  construct  and  operate  needed  additional  breeding  and  holding  facilities 

o  support  ongoing  and  expanded  captive  management  and  propagation  efforts 

o  complete  the  final  EIS  and  other  documents  required  for  the  proposed  reintroduction 

o  continue  and  expand  public  information  and  education  efforts 

o  construct  release  pens 

o  conduct   pre-release  research  and  ecological  studies 
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MEXICAN  WOLF  ADVOCATES*  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1 997  BUDGET 

This  budget  reflects  funding  amounts  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  staff  have  reported  are 
required  to  adequately  implement  the  Mexican  Wolf  Recovery  program  in  FY97. 


Staffing  (salary/benefits)  $  160,000 

Animal  Damage  &  Control  Position  &  support  100,000 

(for  wolf  depredation  issues) 

Administrative  support,  travel  etc.  40,000 

Captive  population  management 


TOTAL 


Staff  salary/benefits 
Sevilleta  Facility  operation  i 
Assistance  to  cooperators 

ic  maintenance 

35,000 

15,000 

5,000 

0 

Reintroduction 

release  pen  construction  (3 
Field  equipment  &  supplies 
Expert  assistance 

at  $15,000) 

45,000 

35,000 

5,000 

0 

Recovery  plan  revision 

30,000 

0 

Information  &  education  projects 

15,000 

0 

Monitoring/research/analyses 

100.000 
$  585,000 

(Note:  Prepared  by  Preserve  Arizona's  Wolves  from  conversations  with  the  USFVS.) 
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ISSUES  OH  THE  REIHTRODUCTIOH  OF  THE  HEXICAH  WOLF 

FLEXIBLE  MANAGEMENT 

The  D.  S.  Fish  and  ¥ildlife  Service's  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  proposed  action 
provides  for  flexible  management  of  released  wolves.   Provisions  call  for  the  released  wolves  to  be 
designated  a  "nonessential  experimental"  population.   This  provides  for  harassing,  capturing,  or  even 
killing  of  problem  animals  under  critical  circumstances.   Livestock  depredation  situations  can  be 
addressed  immediately  and  wolves  can  be  moved,  if  necessary,  without  any  additional  permits  (as  would 
be  required  if  the  wolves  were  to  retain  their  "endangered"  status). 

COHPEHSATIOH  FOR  LIVESTOCK  LOSSES 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  has  established  a  fund  of  over  $120,000  that  would  pay  direct  compensation  of 
fair  market  value  to  livestock  owners  who  suffer  documented  loss  of  livestock  to  Mexican  wolves.   In 
operation  since  1987  when  wolves  recolonized  in  Montana  from  Canada,  the  fund  has  been  used  to 
reimburse  12  verified  cases  of  livestock  killed  by  wolves.    Kill  is  verified  by  Animal  Damage  Control. 

OPPOSITIONS'  CLAIM  OF  CRITICAL  HABITAT  AHD  ■TAKTHGS*  FALSE 

The  USFWS  reintroduction  proposal  for  the  Mexican  wolf  contains  no  land-use  restrictions  or 
prohibitions  on  private  and  Tribal  lands  and  no  major  restrictions  on  public  lands.   Section  io<j>  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  prohibits  the  designation  of  critical  habitat  for  experimental  populations.   This 
is  not  a  "takings*  issue  of  private  property.   Public  land  allotments  do  not  belong  to  the  permitees. 

YELLOWSTONE  REINTRODUCTION  SUCCESS  DISPROVES  RANCHERS'  FEARS 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  the  release  of  the  Idaho  wolves  and  Yellowstone  wolves  were  set  free. 
To  date,  only  2  sheep  have  been  killed  by  one  wolf;  most  of  the  wolves  prefer  wild  natural  prey.     The 
wolf  was  removed  from  the  ranch  and  retimed  to  Yellowstone  Park,  however,  he  immediately  returned 
to  the  same  sheep  ranch  and  USFWS  staff  shot  the  wolf.   This  demonstrates  that  the  provisions  in  the 
Yellowstone  EIS  concerning  stock  depredation  are  followed.  This  lone  incident  is  a  far  cry  from 
ranchers'  predictions  that  the  wolves  would  all  kill  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  rancher 
was  reimbursed  in  full  for  the  two  sheep  and  was  given  half-value  for  two  other  missing  sheep  by 
Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

TAXPAYER  COSTS  ARE  REASONABLE 

Wolf  advocates  believe  reintroduction  of  wolves  is  a  worthy  taxpayer  item.   Oppenents  claim 
reintroduction  costs  to  taxpayers  are  unreasonably  high.  Even  if  USWFS  received  the  projected 
$542,000  per  year  needed  for  implementation  of  Mexican  wolf  reintroduction  it  would  be  trivial 
compared  to  the  staggering  costs  of  subsidizing  consumptive  industries  which  unlike  wolves  can 
devastate  public  lands.   The  current  federal  appropriation  for  Mexican  wolves  is  under  $500,000. 

ESTABLISHING  BIODIVERSITY 

Significant  science  Indicates  that  biological  diversity  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  ecological  system  and 
environment.   Wolves  have  been,  and  can  be  again,  a  constructive  predator.   They  help  assure  a  healthy 
prey  population,  and  thus  a  healthy  environment.   Human  cultural  and  economic  systems  are  founded  on 
a  self-perpetuating  ecology  that  needs  a  full  complement  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  continue  to  be  a 
constructive  natural  community. 

ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  FROH  WOLVES 

Wolves  not  only  provide  for  good  ecology,  they  are  good  for  the  local  economy  as  has  long  been  proven 
in  Ely,  Minnesota  where  people  have  been  coexisting  with  wolves  for  years.  More  recently,  communities 
near  Yellowstone  National  Park  have  reported  burgeoning  sales  of  wolf  memorabilia  since  the  return  of 
the  wolf.   Both  areas  attract  many  tourists  who  visit  the  areas  to  see  or  hear  the  howl  of  the  wolf. 

To  learn  how  you  can  help  phone  Preserve  Arizona's  Wolves  (602)  268-1089 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 
JOE  MACKEY,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOME  BUILDERS 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  Joe  Mackey. 

Mr.  Mackey.  Good  afternoon.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I'm  Joe  Mackey.  I'm  a  home  builder  from  the  Poco- 
nos  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  proud  taxpayer  in  Congressman 
McDade's  district. 

Coming  from  beautiful  Pennsylvania,  I  certainly  recognize  the 
importance  of  our  environment.  I  am  here  representing  my  local 
home  builders  association,  of  which  I  serve  as  President,  as  well  as 
the  185,000  members  of  the  NAHB,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  On  their  behalf,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  issues  of  timber  supply 
from  our  national  forests. 

This  issue  is  extremely  important  to  our  industry  and  the  hous- 
ing consumer  because  the  actions  of  this  committee  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  timber  supply,  lumber  availability,  and  lumber  prices. 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  action  last  year  represents  the  first  serious 
step  toward  solving  this  problem.  Under  your  leadership,  this  sub- 
committee began  to  rebuild  a  timber  program  that  has  been  deci- 
mated in  the  past  six  years.  This  rebuilding  must  continue. 

Ample  timber  supply  is  an  extremely  high  priority  for  home 
builders  because  it  has  such  a  profound  impact  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry, as  you  have  so  said  on  the  floor  yourself.  New  home  con- 
struction and  remodeling  of  homes  account  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  lumber  consumed  in  the  United  States  each  year.  The 
rest  is  used  for  nonresidential  construction  and  manufacturing. 

So  home  builders,  and,  most  importantly,  home  buyers  in  this 
country,  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  steady,  predictable  supply  of 
good  quality  lumber  at  reasonable  prices.  Over  the  past  four  years 
we  have  experienced  a  situation  where  lumber  prices  have  been 
volatile  and  have  reflected  an  overall  trend  upward.  Unfortunately, 
there's  no  choice  for  myself  as  a  home  builder  but  to  pass  on  that 
added  cost  of  lumber  to  the  home  buyer. 

As  a  result,  our  home  builders'  surveys  tell  us  that  higher  prices 
do  have  a  significant  impact  on  housing  activity.  These  survey  re- 
sults are  supported  by  statistics.  For  every  $50  per  1,000  board  feet 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  the  cost  of  building  an  average 
home  rises  by  nearly  $1,000.  Just  this  seemingly  small  increase 
forces  approximately  20,000  Americans  out  of  the  housing  market. 
Sadly,  it's  primarily  first-time  home  buyers  who  make  up  these 
20,000  people,  as  home  ownership  continues  to  be  the  dream  most 
Americans  work  toward. 

These  cost  increases  not  only  hurt  prospective  home  buyers,  how- 
ever. They  have  a  ripple  effect  that  is  felt  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  Indeed,  for  every  home  that  is  not  built,  two  real  estate  indus- 
try jobs  are  not  realized  and  a  $100,000  contribution  to  GDP  is 
lost.  Moreover,  for  people  who  can  afford  a  home,  they  have  that 
much  less  money  to  spend  on  other  goods  and  services  that  would 
help  economic  recovery  and  create  even  more  jobs. 
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Many  have  questioned  our  continued  concern  over  lumber  prices 
since  they  might  appear  to  have  leveled  out.  Take  for  a  moment  a 
snapshot  of  1995  and  consider  that  in  March  lumber  prices  were 
up  $370  per  thousand  board  feet.  In  June  they  were  $279.  They 
rose  again  to  $350  in  September,  and  now  have  dropped  to  $314 
in  October,  and  they  are  currently  up  again  to  $345.  Considering 
that  the  building  season  is  now  upon  us  and  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  restrict  imports,  which  may  result 
in  a  loss  of  2  to  3  percent  of  the  overall  lumber  supply,  is  in  the 
works,  it  is  likely  that  these  prices  will  once  again  move  upward, 
if  supply  is  not  enhanced  at  this  time.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  builders  to  be  confident  in  the  market  price. 

The  Forest  Service  long-term  National  Forest  Plan  set  the  target 
for  Fiscal  Year  1996  at  an  aggregate  of  8.3  billion  board  feet  na- 
tionwide. That  means  that  timber  sales  appropriated  by  this  com- 
mittee of  4. 1  billion  board  feet  achieved  less  than  half  that  amount. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  to  meet  the  Forest  Service's  long- 
term  target  goals.  Fiscal  Year  1996  timber  sale  funding,  while  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  still  provided  for  less  than  half  the 
long-term  plan  goal  of  8.3  billion  board  feet. 

The  goal  is  the  same  for  Fiscal  Year  1997,  but  we  must  do  better 
in  moving  toward  that  level.  We  do,  however,  understand  the  cur- 
rent budget  constraints  under  which  this  committee  finds  itself,  es- 
pecially in  this  time  of  substantial  cutbacks.  Therefore,  we  offer  the 
following  scenario  as  a  goal  for  Fiscal  Year  1997 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  about  one  minute  yet,  and  I'm  going  to 
have  to  vote. 

Mr.  Mackey.  Comparing  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriations  to  Fis- 
cal Year  1995,  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  increased  by 
approximately  8  percent.  We  also  believe  that  the  loss  from  Canada 
should  also  be  factored  in,  that  2  to  3  percent.  So  an  additional  3 
percent  is  merited.  Therefore,  we  propose  an  11  percent  total  in- 
crease in  sales  in  Fiscal  Year  1997,  which  would  result  in  a  timber 
sale  program  just  over  4.5  billion  board  feet,  getting  us  more  than 
halfway  to  our  goal.  Coupling  this  with  the  additional  salvage  from 
the  rescissions  bill,  which  would  ostensibly  be  approximately  2.5 
billion  board  feet,  our  goals  will  be  that  much  nearer  to  being  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  housing  is  a  critical  component  to  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  housing  industry  has  led 
this  Nation  out  of  every  recession  since  World  War  II.  Similarly, 
because  housing  is  such  an  important  factor  in  driving  this  econ- 
omy, it  is  also  the  industry  that  can  lead  us  into  a  recession  if  it 
is  not  performing  well.  Indeed,  due  to  the  current  rise  in  interest 
rates,  this  is  the  direction  we  are  heading  at  this  time.  However, 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber  could  affect  housing  in  such  a  way  that 
it  might  push  the  economy  beyond  what  would  be  considered  a  soft 
landing  into  another  recession. 

Very  fortunately,  Congress  is  finally  recognizing  this  and  has 
begun  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  problem.  We  ask  Congress  to 
continue  to  do  so  by  funding  Forest  Service  timber  sales  that  will 
bring  the  stability  to  the  market  that  home  buyers,  home  builders, 
and  the  economic  health  of  this  Nation  desperately  need. 

On  behalf  of  builders,  business  owners,  and  environmentally-re- 
sponsible citizens,  I  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  A  question:  do  you  see  steel  studding, 
for  example,  replacing  lumber  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MACKEY.  Steel  studding  is  definitely  a  technology  that  needs 
to  be  looked  into.  However,  it  is  my  experience,  in  talking  to  the 
lumber  producers,  that  we  have  more  standing  timber  today  than 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  think,  given  the  choice,  lumber  will  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  building  industry? 

Mr.  Mackey.  Lumber  is  more  flexible.  It's  easier  to  work 
with 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Mackey  [continuing].  By  the  general  laborer.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mackey.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Mackey  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Joe  Mackey,  a  home  builder  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  here  representing  my 
local  home  builders  association,  as  well  as  the  185,000  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  otherwise  known  as  NAHB.  On  their  behalf,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  timber  supply 
from  our  national  forests.  This  issue  is  extremely  important  to  our  industry  and  the 
housing  consumer  because  the  actions  of  this  committee  are  directly  related  to  timber 
supply,  lumber  availability,  and  lumber  prices.  I  respectfully  request  that  my  statement 
be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the  record. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
work,  and  of  course  the  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dicks,  on  the  amendment  last  year 
to  enhance  salvage  timber  sales  in  our  national  forests.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  make  headway  toward  improving  forest  health,  reduce  the  possibility 
of  devastating  forest  fires,  and,  as  you  so  eloquently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  year,  help  bring  some  stability  back  to  the  lumber  market.  You  have  recognized 
that  this  stability  is  critical  to  making  homes  more  affordable,  and  as  you  put  it,  help 
more  people  realize  the  American  dream  of  home  ownership.  The  recognition  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  that  there  is  a  direct  tie  between  timber  supply  and  the  price  of 
purchasing  a  home  is  extremely  encouraging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  action  last  year  represents  the  first  serious  step  towards 
solving  a  problem.  Under  your  leadership,  this  subcommittee  began  to  rebuild  a  timber 
program  that  has  been  decimated  in  the  past  six  years.   This  rebuilding  must  continue. 

Ample  timber  supply  is  an  extremely  high  priority  for  home  builders  because  it 
has  such  a  profound  impact  on  the  housing  industry.  New  home  construction  and 
remodeling  of  homes  account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  lumber  consumed  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  rest  is  used  for  non-residential  construction  and 
manufacturing.  So,  home  builders  and,  most  importantly,  home  buyers  in  this  country 
depend  a  great  deal  on  a  steady,  predictable  supply  of  good  quality  lumber  at 
reasonable  prices.  Over  the  past  four  years,  we  have  experienced  a  situation  where 
lumber  prices  have  been  volatile  and  have  reflected  an  overall  trend  upward. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  pass  on  the  added  cost  of  lumber  to  the  home 
buyer.  As  a  result,  as  our  home  builder  surveys  tell  us,  higher  prices  have  a  significant 
impact  on  housing  activity. 

These  survey  results  are  supported  by  the  statistics.  For  every  $50  per  1000 
board  feet  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  the  cost  of  building  an  average  (2,000  s.f, 
$120,000)  home  rises  by  $1000.  Just  this  seemingly  small  increase  forces 
approximately  20,000  people  out  of  the  housing  market.  Sadiy,  it  is  primarily  first- 
time  home  buyers  who  make  up  this  market  share. 
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These  cost  increases  not  only  hurt  prospective  buyers,  however.  They  have  a 
ripple  effect  that  is  felt  all  the  way  down  the  line.  Indeed,  for  every  home  that  is  not 
built,  two  real  estate  industry  jobs  are  not  realized,  and  $100,000  contribution  to  GDP 
is  lost.  Moreover,  for  people  who  can  afford  a  home,  they  have  that  much  less  to 
spend  on  other  goods  and  services  that  would  help  economic  recovery  and  create  even 
more  jobs. 

Many  have  questioned  our  continued  concern  over  lumber  prices,  since  they 
might  appear  to  have  leveled  out.  However,  consider  that  in  March  of  1995,  lumber 
prices  were  at  $370  per  1000  board  feet,  then  dropped  to  $279  in  June  1995.  They 
rose  again  to  $350  in  September, and  dropped  to  $314  in  October.  Currently,  they  are 
at  $345.  Considering  that  the  building  season  is  upon  us  and  that  an  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  restrict  imports  --  which  may  result  in  a  loss  of  2-3% 
of  overall  lumber  supply  --  is  in  the  works,  it  is  likely  that  prices  will  once  again  move 
upward  if  supply  is  not  enhanced.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  builders  to  be 
confident  in  the  market  price  at  this  time. 

Some  make  the  argument  that  the  cause  of  rising  lumber  prices  is  not  a 
reduction  in  timber  supply,  but  rather  an  increased  demand  for  lumber,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  While  demand  certainly  plays  a  role  in  lumber  prices,  and 
exports  have  an  impact,  to  attribute  the  lumber  price  crisis  to  these  factors  is 
completely  erroneous.  The  primary  reason  for  rising  lumber  prices  is  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  timber  supply.  It  is  the  one  factor  that  has  shown  significant  change. 
Over  the  past  five  years,  lumber  consumption  and  lumber  exports  have  remained 
virtually  constant.  Timber  harvests  from  private  lands  and  lumber  imports  have 
actually  increased.  These  two  factors  should  normally  bring  greater  price  stability  to 
the  marketplace.  However,  just  the  opposite  has  happened,  and  volatility  has  been  the 
rule  of  the  day.  There  is  one  factor,  however,  that  has  changed  dramatically:  timber 
supply  from  public  lands.  It  has  dropped  severely.  Forest  Service  timber  sales  have 
plummeted  from  over  10  billion  board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  to  only  4.1  billion  board 
feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  Fortunately,  your  efforts  on  the  rescissions  bill  provided  for 
what  we  hope  to  be  an  additional  1.5  billion  board  feet  of  salvage  timber  for  Fiscal 
year  1996.    However,  this  is  not  a  long  term  solution. 

Forest  Service  long-term  national  forest  plans  set  the  target  for  FY  '96  at  an 
aggregate  of  8.3  billion  board  feet  nationwide.  That  means  that  the  timber  sales 
appropriated  by  this  committee  of  4.1  billion  board  feet  (not  counting  the  rescission 
bill  sales)  achieved  less  than  half  of  that  amount. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  to  meet  the  Forest  Service's  long-term  target  goals. 
FY  '96  timber  sale  funding,  while  an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  still  provided  for 
less  than  half  the  long-term  plan  goal  of  8.3  bbf.  The  goal  is  the  same  for  FY  '97,  but 
we  must  do  better  in  moving  toward  that  level.    We  do,  however,  understand  the 
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current  budget  constraints  under  which  the  committee  finds  itself,  especially  in  this 
time  of  substantial  cutbacks.  Therefore,  we  offer  the  following  scenario  as  a  goal  for 
FY  '97:  Comparing  FY  '96  appropriations  to  FY  '95  appropriations,  the  Forest 
Service's  timber  sale  program  increased  by  approximately  eight  percent,  from  3.8  to 
4.1  bbf.  We  also  believe  that  the  loss  from  Canada  should  be  factored  in,  so  an 
additional  three  percent  is  merited.  Therefore,  we  propose  an  1 1  percent  increase  in 
sales  in  FY  '97,  which  would  result  in  a  timber  sale  program  of  approximately  4.55 
bbf,  getting  us  more  than  half  way  to  the  long-term  target.  Couple  that  with  the 
additional  salvage  from  the  rescission  bill  --  which  would  ostensibly  be  2.5  bbf  were 
the  Forest  Service  to  have  met  its  FY  '96  goal  --  and  this  would  represent  another 
important  step  toward  rebuilding  the  timber  sale  program  and  providing  greater  stability 
in  the  lumber  market. 

We  must  also  remember  that  while  many  will  claim  that  budget  constraints  will 
not  allow  funding  at  this  level  for  timber  harvests,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
committee  that  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  program  is  one  of  the  few  programs  that 
results  in  revenues  to  the  Federal  Government.  Each  year,  net  revenues  from  the 
timber  sale  program  range  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  housing  is  a  critical  component  to  a  healthy  economy.  It  is  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  housing  industry  has  led  this  nation  out  of  every 
recession  since  World  War  II.  Similarly,  because  housing  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  driving  the  economy,  it  is  also  the  industry  that  can  lead  us  into  recession  if  it  is  not 
performing  well.  Indeed,  due  to  the  current  rise  in  interest  rates,  this  is  the  direction 
we  are  heading  at  this  time.  However,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber  could  affect 
housing  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  push  the  economy  beyond  what  would  be 
considered  a  soft  landing  into  a  recession.  We  are  encouraged  that  Congress  is  finally 
recognizing  this,  and  has  begun  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  problem.  We  ask  that 
Congress  continue  to  do  so  by  funding  Forest  Service  timber  sales  that  will  bring  back 
the  stability  to  the  market  that  the  home  buyers,  home  builders,  and  the  economic 
health  of  this  nation  desperately  need. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  the  committee  might  have. 
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Mr.  Regula.  We'll  suspend  for  a  couple  of  minutes  for  a  vote. 

[Recess.] 


Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS/FS/BLM/DOE 

WITNESS 

GAWAIN  KRIPKE,   DIRECTOR,  APPROPRIATIONS  PROJECT,  FRD3NDS 
OF  THE  EARTH 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Hello,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Certainly.  My  name  is  Gawain  Kripke.  I'm  Director 
of  the  Appropriations  Project  at  Friends  of  the  Earth.  It's  a  project 
that  focuses  on  budget  and  appropriations  issues  for  the  environ- 
mental community. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  great  moments  in  democracy,  where  people  can 
talk  to  their  legislators  and  complain  about  things. 

I  want  to  deliver  two  key  messages  today. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kripke.  The  first  one  is  I  want  to  invite  you  and  the  commit- 
tee to  use  the  "Green  Scissors."  "Green  Scissors,"  as  I  hope  you  are 
aware,  is  a  report  that  was  put  together  by  a  coalition  of 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I've  seen  it. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Good.  There's  a  number  of  recommendations  in  the 
report  that  are  relevant  for  your  committee,  and  I'm  attaching  it 
with  my  testimony.  And  I'd  be  glad  to  go  through  them,  if  you're 
interested.  Otherwise,  I  can  just 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I've  seen  it. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Good. 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  really  under  time  constraints  here. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Okay.  The  second  message  I'd  like  to  deliver  is  to 
urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  the  process  as  clean  as  possible 
this  year.  As  you're  well  aware,  the  appropriations  process  this 
year  was  extremely  difficult.  We're  still  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  my 
evaluation  of  1995  was  that  it  was  a  mess  and  it  wasn't  good  for 
any  of  us. 

The  key  problem  with  the  appropriations  this  year,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  the  riders,  the  legislative  riders  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I'm  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Kripke.  So  the  message  is  to  urge  you  to  use  as  few  riders 
as  possible  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget.  I  understand  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  do  use  riders.  In  the  past  we've  sup- 
ported some  riders,  but  I  think  it  was  injudicious,  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  riders  that  were  used  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  I  hope  that 
we  can  avoid  some  of  the  problems  that  we  face  this  year  in  appro- 
priations, and  continue  to  face,  through  more  restraint  on  use  of 
legislative  riders. 

Those  are  the  two  messages. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kripke.  It's  pretty  brief. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  know  whereof  you  speak.  [Laughter.! 

Okay,  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Kripke.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  President  agrees  with  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Kripke  follows:] 
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Statement 

of 

Gawain  Kripke 

Director,  Appropriations  Project 

Friends  of  the  Earth 


Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
March  14,  1996 


Mr.  Cha:Tnan,  good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Gawain  Kripke.  I  am  the  Director  of  the 
Appropriations  ftoject  at  Friends  of  the  Earth,  a  non-profit  environmental  organization  based 
here  in  Washington  D.C.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

I  would  uke  to  hit  upon  two  key  messages  today: 


First,  use  the  Green  Scissors.  In  February,  a  coalition  of  environmentalists, 
taxpayers,  and  deficit  hawks  released  Green  Scissors  '96,  a  report  targeting  federal  programs 
and  subsidies  that  hurt  the  environment  Our  report,  and  the  coalition  behind  it  is  dedicated 
to  finding  solutions  in  the  current  budget  climate.  As  you  are  well  aware,  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  announced  their  dedication  to  balancing  the  federal  budget  Getting  to  a 
balanced  budget  is  creating  intense  pressure  to  cut  spending  in  appropriations. 

The  Green  Scissors  campaign  shows  that  environmentalists  have  a  lot  in  common  with 
fiscal  conservatives  who  are  trying  to  balance  the  federal  budget  We  are  united  by  the  belief 
that  Americans  should  not  borrow  from  the  future.  Future  generations  should  not  be 
burdened  with  ur  wearable  fiscal  debt  or  with  an  environment  that  has  been  devastated. 

I  am  attaching  to  my  testimony  a  set  of  recommendations  from  our  February  report 
that  are  relevant  for  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Among  our  recommendations 
are  to: 

*  Cut  National  Forest  Road  Construction  spending.  Road  construction  in  the  National 
Forests  is  huge  give-away  to  timber  companies.  And  the  road  building  is  seriously 
hurting  the  environmental  quality  of  the  forests.  Last  year  the  Committee  provided 
more  funding  than  requested  for  timber  road  construction.  We  feel  this  spending 
should  cease  and  the  beneficiaries  of  timber  sales  build  the  roads.  We  think  the 
Committee  could  save  nearly  $100  million  a  year  by  doing  this. 

*  Cut  spending  on  coal  research  and  development  in  the  Department  of  Energy.    For 
FY96,  the  Subcommittee  provided  $121  million  -  $7  million  more  than  the  DOE 
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requested.   Coal  energy  is  a  mature  industry'  that  should  be  able  to  carry  its  own 
weight   It's  time  for  this  to  stop.   We  feel  the  Committee  could  easily  cut  $90  million 
a  year  from  this  program. 

*  Cut  future  spending  and  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  and  investigate  the 
potential  to  rescind  unspent  funds.  We  feel  the  Committee  could  save  more  than  $900 
million  over  several  years  by  cutting  this  program. 

*  Cut  subsidies  for  grazing  on  public  lands.  The  costs  of  the  federal  grazing  program 
are  at  least  $77  million  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  some  estimate  they 
could  be  as  high  as  $200  million  annually.  By  comparison,  grazing  fees  only  raise 
between  $20  and  $30  million  a  year  -  a  net  less  of  at  least  $50  million. 

*  Maintain  the  mining  patent  moratorium  until  real  mining  law  reform  has  been  enacted. 

*  Reject  costly  riders  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  timber 

program.   Riders  on  last  year's  appropriations  bill  could  cost  taxpayers  as  much  as  $20 
million  annually  by  forcing  uneconomical  logging  in  the  Forest. 

Second,  keep  the  process  clean.  I  have  observed  appropriations  over  several  years  in 
several  Congresses.  I  have  watched  the  budget  process  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations.  I  have  to  say:  1995  was  a  mess.  In  fact,  1995  still  is  a  mess  and  the 
reason  is  the  riders.  Historically,  legislative  riders  on  appropriations  bill  have  been  used 
judiciously  -  usually  for  targeted  objectives  and  for  limited  durations.   Friends  of  the  Earth 
has  even  supported  some  riders  in  the  past   But  last  year,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
broke  all  kinds  of  records  with  the  number  and  scope  of  legislative  riders  attached  to  the 
appropriations  bills.   And  the  country  suffered  the  consequences.  We  endured  two 
government  shut-downs,  demonstrable  erosion  in  environmental  protection,  and  a  deep 
uncertainty  about  the  future  that  makes  it  impossible  to  plan,  make  rational  decisions,  or 
prioritize. 

In  1996, 1  urge  you  to  learn  from  last  year  and  keep  the  FY97  appropriations  bill 
much  cleaner  than  FYQ6. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  work  to  assure  that  the  agencies 
funded  by  the  Committee  receive  adequate  resources  to  do  their  work.  The  Green  Scissors 
campaign  is  providing  some  ideas  for  savings  that  could  help  relieve  some  of  the  budget 
pressure  and  help  protect  the  environment  That  concludes  my  testimony  today. 

### 
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The  Great  Tree  Robbery  $475  million 

Forest  Roads  Construction 

P.-^osal  &  savings: 

Cut  all  funding  for  construction  of  new  forest  roads,  saving  about  $95  million  annually  or  $475  million 
over  5  years. 

Background:   Taxpayers  provided  a  subsidy  of  $122  million  on  commercial  below-cost  timber  sales  in  FY94, 
according  to  the  Wilderness  Society.  Over  the  last  seven  years,  the  US.  Forest  Service  has  lost  $1.9 
billion  on  it  timber  program.  The  losses  come  from  selling  timber  at  below  the  Forest  Service  cost  of 
preparing  the  timber  for  sale  and  subsidizing  the  construction  of  an  extensive  network  of  logging  roads 
to  support  its  timber  sales  programs. 

The  Wilderness  Society  has  exposed  and  reported  on  forest  sales  since  1987.  The  Wilderness 
Society's  analysis  of  the  FY94  sales  show  that  109  of  121  national  forests  in  the  system  lost  $337  million. 
RECENT  ACTION:    m  July  1995,  the  House  voted  255-166  to  defeat  an  amendment  on  the  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  by  Reps.  Joe  Kennedy  (D-M A),  Sherwood  Boehlert  (R-NY),  Bruce  Vento  (D-MN), 
and  Scott  Khig  <R-WI)  to  cut  Forest  Service  funds  for  the  building  of  new  roads  and  the  preparation  of 
timber  sales  in  currently  roadless  areas. 

Taxpayer  &  aoonomlc  argument: 

Economist  Randal  OToole  has  written:  The  national  forests  represent  a  major  economic  contradiction — 
To  produce  (an  annual  income  of  $380  million),  the  Forest  Service  receives  over  $1.5  billion  per  year  in 
congressional  appropriations  for  national  forest  management  In  terms  of  assets,  the  agency  would  rank 
in  the  top  five  in  Fortune  magazine's  list  of  the  nation's  500  largest  corporations.  In  terms  of  operating 
revenues,  however,  the  agency  would  be  only  number  290.  In  terms  of  net  income,  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  classified  as  bankrupt* 

Environmental  argument: 

More  man  360,000  miles  of  roads  have  been  built  on  national  forest  lands  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
new  roads  are  being  built  each  year.  This  is  eight  times  the  size  of  the  interstate  highway  system.  New 
forest  roads  are  the  single  most  costly  factor  in  below-cost  timber  sales.  The  resulting  deforestation 
produces  a  range  of  environmental  damage.  Some  of  the  negative  consequences  include:  extreme  soil 
erosion,  excessive  water  pollution,  risks  to  wildlife  habitats,  disruption  of  migration  routes,  and  loss  of 
beauty. 

Contacts:    Michael  Francis,  The  Wilderness  Society,  (202)  425-2662; 

Ga  wain  Kripke,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  (202)  783-7400  (ext  212); 
Jill  Lancelot,  Taxpayers  for  Common  Sense,  (202)  546-8500 
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Smoke  and  Mirrors  $450  million 

Coal  Research  and  Development 

Note:  This  is  not  the  Clean  Coal  program. 

Proposal  &  savings: 

Cut  funding  for  Coal  Research  and  Development  in  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  fossil  energy  R&D 
program  by  $90  million  per  year,  saving  approximately  $450  million  over  five  years. 

Background:         Fossil  fuels  such  as  coal  play  a  large  role  in  the  nation's  economy  and  historically  have  received 
substantial  public  funding  through  the  DOE'S  R&D  programs.   Presently,  some  900  million  tons  of  coal 
are  com  ~.ied  in  the  US.  each  year  with  $28  billion  in  sales.  The  DOE  supports  research  into 
technology  programs  for  producing,  refining,  and  burning  coal  products  in  three  major  research  areas. 
Although  the  funding  levels  have  been  declining  recently,  funding  for  coal  R&D  programs  in  FY96  saw 
an  increase  to  $121  million  compared  to  DOE's  request  of  $114  million. 

RECENT  ACTION:    The  Clinton  Administration  has  repeatedly  requested  reduced  budgets  for  the  Coal  R&D 
program.  However,  Congress  has  consistently  increased  spending  above  the  request  In  1993,  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Committee  hiked  funding  $50  million  above  the  President's  request. 
Reps.  Walker  (R-PA),  Penny  (D-MN),  and  Brown  (D-CA)  offered  an  amendment  on  the  House  floor  to 
cut  $50  million  in  funds  not  requested  by  the  President  but  added  by  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  amendment  passed  278-137  but  increased  funding  was  restored  in  the  final  conference.  A 
similar  pattern  emerged  in  1994  with  the  Administration  requesting  a  reduced  budget  but  the  Congress 
increasing  funding  by  nearly  $20  million.  On  the  House  floor.  Reps.  Klug  (R-WI),  Weczka  (D-WI)  and 
Ramstad  (R-MN)  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  coal  R&D  funding  to  the  requested  level.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  182-242.  For  FY95,  coal  research  and  development  was  appropriated  $154 
million.  In  FY96  appropriations  were  $121  million,  $7  million  over  DOE's  budget  request 

Taxpayer  &  economic  argument: 

The  Coal  R&D  program  funds  low-priority  research  projects,  many  in  mature  technologies  that 
should  be  commercialized  by  private  industry  rather  than  studied  at  taxpayer  expense.  In  some  areas, 
both  the  utility  industry  and  the  coal  industry  already  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  develop  new 
technologies,  so  taxpayer  funding  of  this  kind  of  research  is  unnecessary.  In  other  areas,  the  DOE  is 
spending  money  researching  unpromising  technologies.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  wrote,  "DOE 
continues  to  develop  technologies  in  which  the  market  dearly  has  no  interest  _  DOE  spent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  coal-powered  magnetohydrodynamics— without  any  indication  of  who  was 
interested  in  the  product" 

In  addition,  many  aspects  of  the  Coal  R&D  research  program  are  redundant  with  the 
similar-sounding  but  different  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program. 

Environmental  argument: 

Coal  is  a  cheap  but  extremely  polluting  and  carbon-intensive  energy  source.  Because  burning  coal  for 
energy  produces  pollution,  including  sulphur  and  nitrogen  dioxides,  and  adds  significantly  to 
greenhouse  gases,  it  is  not  a  good  choice  for  new  electric  generating  capacity.  The  basic  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  of  coal  make  it  impossible  to  economically  reduce  its  CO]  emissions. 
Subsidizing  research  and  development  for  an  inherently  dirty  fuel  is  a  bad  idea  and  will  artificially 
delay  and  stunt  development  of  cleaner  fuels  and  technologies. 

Contacts:  Anna  Aurilio,  VS.  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  (202)  546-9707. 


Remainder  of  testimony  contained  in  committee  files 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

WITNESS 

NORE  WINTER,  CHAIR,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  PRESERVATION  COM- 
MISSIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  The  National  Alliance  of  Preservation  Commissions. 

Mr.  Winter.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thanks  for  coming. 

Mr.  Winter.  I'm  Nore  Winter.  I'm  Chair  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Preservation  Commissions,  which  is  a  membership  organization 
for  local  preservation  commissions  that  are  created  at  city  and 
county  levels  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Winter.  We  now  have  2,000  commissions  across  the  country 
whom  we  help  to  represent. 

I  serve  in  the  voluntary  capacity  as  Chairman  and  have  made 
the  trip  today  because  I  believe  so  importantly  in  supporting  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  and  the  important  roles  that  our  part- 
ners play  in  helping  us  do  our  job  better  at  a  local  level.  I  think 
it's  an  example  of  the  way  the  Federal  Government  should  be  oper- 
ating, in  which  it  is  helping  to  empower  our  local  government  ac- 
tivities and  in  which  we  leverage  small  amounts  of  grants  dollars 
to  really  help  to  accomplish  a  lot  that  is  contributing  to  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Regula.  Part  of  your  role  is  to  just  focus  attention  on  these 
issues,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Winter.  It  is,  absolutely.  Education  and  awareness  is  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  local  preservation  commissions,  as  well 
as  developing  incentives,  helping  to  identify  resources  at  a  local 
level.  We  work  in  partnership  with  our  Federal  partners.  Nellie 
Longsworth  earlier,  I  think,  ably  described  that  partnership,  and 
we  wholeheartedly  support  the  funding  request.  Of  course,  the  part 
that  we  most  directly  benefit  from  is  the  certified  local  government 
program  which  is  a  portion  of  the  States'  grants;  10  percent  of  the 
States'  portions  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  go  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  in  conducting  historic  surveys,  developing 
design  guidelines,  education  and  awareness  programs 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  we  have  an  active  program  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Winter.  Yes,  I'm  aware  of  your  program.  It's  a  model  one. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  in  our  community.  So  I'm  very  aware  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Winter.  That's  a  very  excellent  one. 

What  we  find  is  that  our  local  commissions  draw  upon  the  tech- 
nical expertise,  the  information  network,  as  well  as  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  State  offices,  of  the  National  Trust,  and  of  the 
Park  Service  itself,  and  the  in-house  expertise  they  have.  They  also 
draw  upon  the  Advisory  Council  in  terms  of  helping  to  act  as  our 
watchdog  to  be  certain  that  Federal  actions  don't  have  negative  ef- 
fects upon  local  historic  resources. 

So  I  would  to  urge  your  continuing  support  for  that  program  and 
certainly  appreciate  your  support  in  the  past.  I  also  just  point  out 
that,  of  course — and  this  is  well  beyond  this  committee's  problem, 
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but  the  1996  budget  allocation  system,  or  lack  thereof,  has  created 
chaos  at  the  local  level  in  terms  of  local  governments 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Winter  [continuing].  How  to  plan  how  they're  going  to  use 
their  monies.  And  certainly,  as  they  face  funding  deadlines,  it's 
going  to  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  them,  and  your  under- 
standing in  that  area  is  something  also  to  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'd  like  to  get  the  bill  done,  but  we've  had 
a  few  differences. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  know  it's  a  difficult  and  hard  one. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Winter  follows:] 
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NAPC 


NATIONAL     ALLIANCE     of    PRESERVATION     COMMISSIONS 

Presented  by:  Nord  Winter,  Chair  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Preservation  Commissions 

The  Alliance  strongly  encourages  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  support  the 
levels  of  funding  requested  by  the  Preservation  Partners  in  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund. 


Fund  the  Partnership  that 
Empowers  Local  Governments  to 
Protect  America's  Heritage! 


Heritage  preservation  in  America  was  born  and  thrives  at 
the  local  level. 


Preservation  began  in  America  with  citi- 
zen efforts  to  preserve  landmarks,  such 
as  the  movement  to  save  Mount  Vernon, 
President  Washington's  home,  in  1853. 
Local  governments  began  establishing 
official  preservation  commissions,  start- 
ing with  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in 
1931.  Today,  2,000  local  commissions 
promote  protection  of  neighborhoods  that 
contribute  to  the  livability  of  our  commu- 
nities. More  than  1 ,000,000  historic  prop- 
erties are  listed  within  their  jurisdictions. 


The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation joined  local  governments  in 
heritage  protection  when  congress 
provided  its  charter  in  1946.  The 
Trust  continues  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  preservation  ef- 
forts. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation joined  the  partnership  when 
congress  passed  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  in 
1966. 


Preservation  occurs  in  small  and  mid-sized  towns,  the 
backbone  of  America. 


64%  of  local  preservation  commis- 
sions represent  communities  of 
50,000  or  less.  Of  these,  a  third  have 
populations  under  10,000. 


The  number  of  small  town  commis- 
sions continues  to  grow,  and  many 
are  the  ones  that  need  technical 
assistance  the  most. 
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Local  preservation  efforts  benefit  communities  and  pro- 
mote individual  initiatives  in  neighborhood  conservation. 


These  programs: 


Enhance  property  values 
Attract  private  investment  to  the  core 
areas  of  our  cities 

Improve  the  livability  of  neighbor- 
hoods, where  families  can  grow 


Empower  residents  to  make  deci- 
sions about  their  own  communities 
Minimize  the  strain  on  city  infrastruc- 
ture created  by  new  sprawl 


Each  partner  has  a  clearly-defined  role  in  the  preservation 
network. 


Local  preservation  programs  always  be- 
gin as  grassroots  efforts.  The  National 
Park  Service,  the  National  Trust  and  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  help  draft  model 
standards  and  policies  and  distribute  small 
grants  to  local  governments  to  help  them 
operate  more  effectively.  This  assistance 
empowers  local  governments  to  make 
decisions  about  preservation  of  historic 
resources  in  their  communities.  They  fre- 
quently look  to  the  National  Trust  for 
assistance  in  developing  an  organization 


to  promote  preservation,  adopting  local 
ordinances  and  training  commissioners 
in  appropriate  preservation  procedures. 

•  Local  commissions  that  operate 
more  professionally  with  broad  pub- 
lic support  are  the  result. 

•  This  is  an  efficient  partnership,  in 
which  the  federal  government  does 
the  least  that  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain programs  and  technical  assis- 
tance, empowering  others  to  do  their 
jobs  better. 


Historic  condition 


Altered  condition,  1978 


Firehouse  after  renovation 


Restoration  of  the  Old  Town  Firehouse  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  is  an  example  of  preservation  work  in  a  local  historic 
district  in  which  incentives  and  assistance  of  the  partners  participating  in  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
facilitated  revitalizalion  of  an  important  commercial  district. 
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Local  governments  do  a  better  job  because  of  help  from 
their  partners. 


Local  commissions  rely  upon  their  part- 
ners for  technical  assistance  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  enable  grassroots  preservation 
to  revitalize  and  sustain  livable  communi- 
ties. They  make  efficient  use  of  services 
provided  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation, the  National  Trustfor  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officers. 

For  example,  the  Park  Service  produces 
broadly-accepted  standards  for  preser- 
vation that  local  communities  rely  upon 
as  a  starting  place  for  developing  their 
own  policies.  These  include  standards 
for  designating  and  rehabilitating  historic 
properties. 

•  More  than  half  of  all  local  preserva- 
tion commissions  use  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Historic  Properties. 
In  each  case,  the  Park  Service  devel- 
oped these  standards  with  extensive 
comments  from  local  commissions. 


These  standards  are  not  imposed 
on  local  communities.  Because  they 
provide  a  common  basis  for  preser- 
vation policies,  local  governments 
voluntarily  adopt  and  often  modify 
these  standards  to  meet  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  Many  smaller  commu- 
nities would  not  have  the  resources 
to  develop  adequate  standards  on 
their  own. 

The  system  is  designed  to  provide 
service  to  local  users  by  the  closest 
level  of  government.  87%  of  local 
preservation  commissions  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  staff  at  their 
state  historic  preservation  offices, 
who  are  in  part  financed  by  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund.  State  staff 
in  turn  receive  assistance  from  NPS 
staff. 

In  addition  to  drawing  upon  their 
state  offices,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  local  commissions  also  go  directly 
to  the  NPS  for  assistance. 
More  than  half  also  rely  upon  the 
National  Trust  for  direct  help. 


Local  governments  use  special  programs  of  the  NHPA  to 
promote  preservation. 


They  use  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  a  strategic  plan- 
ning tool  for  preservation. 
They  draw  upon  the  protections  of 
Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  which  provides  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  ef- 
fects that  federal  actions  may  have 
upon  iocal  recources  that  are  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 


Places.  This  frequently  involves  the 
Advisory  Council  as  well. 
Local  governments  also  promote  the 
special  tax  credits  for  preservation 
as  an  incentive  for  the  voluntary 
restoration  of  private,  income-pro- 
ducing properties. 
Local  governments  are  active  part- 
ners in  each  of  these  programs. 
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Local  governments  benefit  from  small  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  planning  grants. 


Local  governments  receive  small  grants 
through  the  Certified  Local  Government 
(CLG)  program  of  the  Park  Service.  These 
grants  support  historic  survey  and  plan- 
ning work  and  attract  contributions  of 
local  dollars  and  volunteer  time.  In  1 994, 
grants  of  $3,000,000  leveraged  an  addi- 
tional $3,000,000  locally,  which  in  turn 
provided  a  climate  for  the  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  in  the  restoration 


of  historic  properties  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

•  This  program  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  citizens,  through  their  local 
government,  to  participate  directly 
in  the  work  of  preserving  America's 
heritage.  More  than  one  thousand 
local  governments  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate in  the  CLG  program. 


Preservation  works  best  when  local  commissions  operate 
in  cooperation  with  their  national  and  state  partners. 


The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  enables  this  partnership  to 
function  effectively.  In  order  to  maintain  this  efficient  program: 


Support  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  at  the  requested  levels. 
Continue  the  preservation  functions 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Ad- 


visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion and  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  and  the  other  pres- 
ervation partners. 


National  Alliance  of  Preservation  Commissions 

The  National  Alliance  of  Preservation  Commissions  is  America's  membership  organization  for  persons  and 
organizations  seeking  to  promote  the  activities  of  local  preservation  commissions.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
technical  supportto  preservation  commissions  and  to  manage  an  information  networkforthem  in  orderto  enhance 
tneir  performance  in  accomplishing  preservation  objectives.  The  Alliance  also  serves  as  an  advocate  at  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  of  government  to  promote  policies  and  programs  that  support  local  preservation  commission 
efforts. 

Preservation  commissions  include  historic  district,  architectural  review,  landmark,  cultural  heritage  and  preser- 
vation boards  or  commissions,  or  similar  entities,  operating  under  local  or  state  legislation  and  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  this  nation's  historic  and  architectural  heritage. 

The  Alliance  is  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  must  have  direct 
associations  with  preservation  commissions.  Administrative  activities  are  conducted  by  professional  staff. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  o/PRESERVATION  COMMISSIONS 
HALL  OF  STATES  •  SUITE  342,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20001 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
BLM/FS/FWS 

WITNESS 

GERALD  TALBERT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DIS- 
TRICTS 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts,  Mr. 
Talbert. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thanks  for  coming. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  appreciates  the  challenge  before  your 
committee  every  year  in  trying  to  balance  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  also  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  have  some  recommendations  for  programs  in  the  De- 
partment that  we  feel  have  a  proven  track  record  and  are  valuable 
conservation  programs. 

NACD  represents  America's  3,000  conservation  districts  and 
more  than  16,000  men  and  women  who  volunteer  to  serve  on  their 
governing  boards.  Conservation  districts  work  closely  with  all  lev- 
els of  government  to  act  as  sort  of  a  local  conduit  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  private  landowners 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  include  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts? 

Mr.  Talbert.  Yes.  A  State  law  creates  conservation  districts  in 
every  State,  and  the  names  vary  from  one  State  to  the  next,  but 
they're  all  the  same. 

We  work  with  those  private  landowners  and  we  rely  mostly  on 
their  willingness  to  participate  voluntarily.  A  big  part  of  their  will- 
ingness to  participate  depends  on  their  ability,  any  individual's 
ability,  to  cover  the  cost  of  planning  and  implementing  conserva- 
tion practices.  So  that's  where  Federal  conservation  cost  share  pro- 
grams make  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  assume  you  supported  the  farm  bill  that  had 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  and  a  factor  for  conservation  on  it. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Setasides. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Yes.  Yes,  we're  very  encouraged  by  that,  and  we're 
looking  forward  to  seeing  what  comes  out  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Talbert.  We  also  acknowledge  that  it's  vitally  important 
that  the  natural  resource  base  of  Federal  lands  is  adequately  pro- 
tected. In  the  Forest  Service,  programs  like  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Health  Management,  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management,  Forest 
Stewardship,  Stewardship  Incentives  Program,  and  the  Urban  and 
Community  Forestry  programs  provide  an  important  linkage  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  private  landowners  in  terms  of  pest 
control,  fire  control,  forestry  management  practices  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  we  find  the  Partners  for  Wild- 
life Program  to  be  particularly  effective,  and  it's  very  successful  for 
private  landowners  who  want  to  restore  wetlands,  native  prairies, 
streams,  and  riparian  areas.  In  this  era  where  there  are  concerns 
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raised  about  private  property  rights  and  concerns  about  overregula- 
tion,  we  feel  that  the  most  willing  sector  of  the  population  that 
really  wants  to  do  these  things  ought  to  be  enabled  to  do  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  is  one  that's  had  a  proven 
track  record  in  clearing  up  health,  safety,  and  environmental  haz- 
ards left  by  abandoned  mines.  At  the  same  time  they  also  stimulate 
local  economies.  I'm  sure,  as  you  know,  this  program  was  zeroed 
last  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  very  familiar  with  it.  They've  done  some 
work  in  my  area  because  we've  had  strip  mining  around  where  my 
farm  is  located.  It's  just  a  matter  of  dollars.  It's  that  simple.  That's 
the  reason  we  had  to  zero  it,  because  you  have  to  make  priority 
choices. 

Mr.  TALBERT.  Well,  you  know,  I've  been  trying  to  figure  out,  with 
that  particular  program,  because  I  understood  that  that  was  fund- 
ed as  dedicated  funds  from  coal  mining  companies  paying  into  a 
special 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  that's  true,  but,  of  course,  you've  got  to  give 
the  money  to  the  States,  too.  They  have  their  abandoned  mine  pro- 
grams that  the  States  have,  and  they  are  not  enthused  about 
RAMP.  I've  always  been  a  supporter  of  RAMP,  but  last  year  we 
just  didn't  have  enough  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And 

Mr.  Talbert.  Well,  we'd  urge  your  reconsideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  take  another  look. 

Mr.  Talbert.  We  submitted  written  testimony  that  has  more  de- 
tails on  requested  funding  levels. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Talbert.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Okay,  thank  you  for  your  interest. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Talbert  follows:] 
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The  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  is  a  nongovernmental,  nonprofit  association 
that  represents  the  nation's  2,950  conservation  districts  and  the  more  than  16,000  men  and 
women  who  serve  on  their  governing  boards.  Established  under  state  law,  conservation 
districts  are  local  units  of  state  government  charged  with  carrying  out  programs  for  the 
protection  and  management  of  natural  resources  management  at  the  local  level.  Conservation 
districts  work  with  nearly  two-and-half  million  cooperating  land  owners  and  operators  and 
provide  assistance  in  managing  and  protecting  more  than  half  of  the  land  in  the  contiguous 
United  States. 

Most  programs  carried  out  by  conservation  districts  are  done  in  cooperation  with  federal  and 
state  conservation  and  natural  resource  agencies.  Since  districts  share  common  objectives  and 
joint  implementation  responsibilities  with  these  agencies,  it  is  important  for  us  to  share  our 
recommendations  on  federal  funding  for  the  programs  in  which  they  are  involved.  In  addition 
to  this  statement,  attached  are  line-item  recommendations  for  other  selected  programs  under 
this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

USDA  -  Forest  Service 

Conservation  districts  are  a  key  partner  with  both  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  State  Foresters 
in  carrying  out  programs  that  promote  the  sustainability  of  nonfederal  forested  lands,  and  the 
communities  which  depend  upon  them.  With  this  nation's  growing  dependence  on  the  goods 
and  services  provided  by  nonfederal  forests,  the  role  of  private  forests,  both  nonindustrial  and 
commercial,  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  Within  the  Forest  Service,  Cooperative 
Forestry,  its  programs  and  partnerships,  provide  the  vital  link  between  federal  resource 
management  expertise  and  private  landowners'  needs  for  technical  assistance  and  financial 
stimulation  of  forest  management  and  protection  practices. 

To  provide  needed  surveys  and  technical  assistance  for  insect  and  disease  suppression 
programs  on  both  federal  and  cooperative  land,  NACD  recommends  that  Cooperative  Lands 
Forest  Health  Management,  be  funded  at  $7.8  million.  This  level  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  cost-share  and  technical  assistance  needed  by  forest-land  owners  in  all  phases  of  pest 
management. 

Rural  fire  protection  is  a  critical  component  of  our  present  forest  management  program.  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  help  states  protect  nonfederal  wild  lands  and  rural  areas  from 
wildfire,  we  recommend  funding  the  Cooperative  Lands  Fire  Management  program  at  $17.0 
million.  This  level  of  funding  is  the  minimum  needed  to  train  and  equip  rural  volunteer  fire 
departments  to  help  fight  the  increasing  number  of  wildfires  on  private  lands. 
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The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  brings  together  traditional  and  non-traditional  interests  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Every  state  in  the  country  has  formed  a  State  Stewardship 
Committee  that  includes  representatives  from  the  fish  and  wildlife,  conservation  and  recreation 
communities.  Every  state  has  also  developed  and  is  implementing  a  comprehensive 
management  program  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  ensure  that  millions  of  acres  of  nonindustrial, 
private  forest  lands  are  managed  under  stewardship  plans.  These  plans  assist  land  owners  in 
developing  comprehensive  forest  resource  plans  that  enable  them  to  manage  their  lands  for 
multiple  use  while  maintaining  a  robust  forest  ecosystem.  Federal  stewardship  funds  are 
matched  by  state  and  local  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  Stewardship  Incentives  Program  (SIP)  is  a  companion  to  the  Forest  Stewardship 
Program  and  provides  cost-share  assistance  to  help  private  land  owners  implement  needed 
management  practices.  SIP's  intent  is  to  help  land  owners  establish  multiple-use  management 
practices  that  are  not  covered  by  other  incentives  programs. 

The  Forest  Stewardship  and  Stewardship  Incentives  Programs  are  funded  as  expanded  line- 
items  under  the  Forest  Service's  State  and  Private  Forestry  Program.  To  achieve  the  objectives 
of  these  programs  NACD  recommends  $25.90  million  for  Forest  Stewardship  Technical 
Assistance  and  $18.30  million  for  the  Stewardship  Incentives  Program. 

As  the  American  population  has  shifted  to  urban  and  suburban  areas  over  the  past  decades, 
urban  forestry  has  become  increasingly  important.  Trees  and  forests  provide  many  benefits 
when  part  of  the  urban  ecosystem:   cooling  of  the  urban  "heat  island"  which  saves  more  than 
$2  billion  in  energy  costs  annually;  air  pollution  reduction;  storm  water,  erosion  and  flood 
control;  and  physiological  and  psychological  benefits  for  residents.  The  Forest  Service's 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  program  helps  communities  with  tree  planting  programs  and 
by  providing  technical  assistance  in  urban  and  suburban  areas.  NACD  recommends  funding  for 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  at  $28.93  million  for  fiscal  1997. 

Financial  incentives  and  forest  practices  of  the  Forest  Service  are  strengthened  through  the 
agency's  most  recent  strategy  of  Economic  Action  Programs.  This  collection  of  targeted 
programs  in  Economic  Recovery,  Rural  Development,  Forest  Product  Conservation  and 
Recycling  develop  the  economic  and  civic  knowledge  necessary  to  sustain  a  locally  driven 
forestry  program.  To  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  economy  and  a  society  that  values 
natural  resources,  NACD  recommends  $16.5  million  for  the  Economic  Action  Programs. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  NACD's  recognition  of  this  nation's  increasing  reliance  upon  9.9 
million  private  forest  owners  for  its  timber  supply.   More  than  80  percent  of  this  country's 
annual  timber  needs  currently  come  from  nonfederal  lands,  and  federal  timber  harvest  levels 
continue  to  decline.  These  trends  reinforce  the  critical  role  Cooperative  Forestry  funding  plays 
as  a  catalyst,  a  lever  for  collaborative  funding  and  as  an  agent  for  technically  progressive 
forestry  within  the  conservation  district  community. 

Recommendations  on  specific  line-items  in  addition  those  discussed  above  for  the  Forest 
Service  are  found  in  the  attached  funding  chart. 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Included  in  our  recommendations  are  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  wetlands  conservation 
and  restoration  programs.  NACD  strongly  supports  the  agency's  voluntary  partnership 
approach  in  working  with  private  landowners  to  restore  and  protect  wetlands. 
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More  than  70  percent  of  the  nation's  remaining  wetlands  are  held  in  private  ownership. 
Through  its  Partners  for  Wildlife  budget  element  (Formerly  Trust  Species  Habitats),  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  brought  together  conservation  districts,  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
private  organizations  to  work  with  landowners  to  voluntarily  restore  wetlands,  native  prairies, 
streams  and  riparian  areas,  and  other  habitats  for  migratory  birds  and  a  variety  of  other  federal 
trust  fish  and  wildlife  species,  including  many  endangered  species.  Over  the  past  nine  years  the 
Partners  for  Wildlife  program  has  helped  over  13,000  private  landowners  restore  more  than 
300,000  acres  of  formerly  degraded  wetland  habitats. 

No  other  Interior  Department  program  is  more  effective  in  bringing  together  private  land 
owners,  conservation  districts  and  the  federal  government  to  address  environmental  issues.  In 
fact,  hundreds  of  land  owners  are  on  waiting  lists  for  assistance  under  the  Partners  for  Wildlife 
program.  NACD  recommends  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  continue  to  administer  this 
program  through  its  Division  of  Habitat  Conservation  and  that  funding  for  Habitat 
Restoration  be  raised  to  $25  million  to  meet  the  needs  of  landowners  and  fish  and  wildlife  on 
nonfederal  lands. 

NACD  also  recommends  that  Technical  Assistance  funds  under  Partners  for  Wildlife  be 
increased  to  at  least  $9.2  million  to  cover  workload  increases  needed  to  help  the  USDA 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  carry  out  wetlands  delineations  under  the  interagency 
memorandum  of  agreement  signed  in  January  1994,  and  in  carrying  out  the  Wetlands  Reserve 
program. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund  was  created  to  fully  fund  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes" 
(PILT).  These  payments  were  designed  to  offset  revenue  lost  by  localities  when  refuge 
acquisition  results  in  land  being  removed  from  tax  rolls.  A  funding  level  of  $19.6  million  is 
needed  to  fund  agreed-to  levels  of  PILTs. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP),  is  administered  by  the  USDA  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  to  address  health,  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
created  by  abandoned  mined  lands.  For  example,  dangerous  highwalls,  contaminated  water 
(acid  drainage),  severe  erosion  and  sedimentation,  dangerous  mine  openings  and  abandoned 
structures  are  problematic  in  areas  with  abandoned  mined  lands. 

RAMP  has  a  proven  track  record  in  cleaning  up  the  hazards  and  pollution  from  abandoned 
mined  lands.  Being  a  voluntary,  locally  driven  program,  it  also  stimulates  job  creation  and 
improves  rural  economies.  RAMP  is  funded  by  a  special  trust  fund  paid  for  by  coal  mining 
companies,  with  part  of  the  funds  transferred  to  NRCS  to  help  defray  the  costs  associated  with 
mined  land  reclamation  activities.  NACD  recommends  that  RAMP  be  funded  at  a  minimum 
level  of  $25  million. 

Additional  recommendations  for  selected  programs  within  the  Forst  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  included  in  the  attached  funding  chart. 
Recommendations  for  BLM  represent  the  minimum  funding  levels  necessary  for  the  agency  to 
manage  and  protect  public  lands  under  the  its  jurisdiction,  including  improving  management  of 
riparian  areas. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  recommendations  with  the  subcommittee. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 

DAVID  FORD,  PRESIDENT,  INDEPENDENT  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  REGULA.  Independent  Forest  Products  Association,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  David  Ford.  I'm  the 
President  of  the  Independent  Forest  Products  Association,  and  it's 
a  pleasure  to  be  in  front  of  the  committee  again.  My  statement  is 
provided  to  you  and  I  just  want  to  summarize  it  briefly. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  committee,  for  your 
efforts  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  bill  to  begin  to  streamline  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  certainly  support  your  efforts  in  that  regard 
and  we'll  continue  to  point  out  areas  where  we  think  there  can  be 
further  cuts,  because  we  do  believe  there  should  be  some  further 
cuts. 

Because  of  the  concern  over  the  number  of  conflicting  laws  that 
land  managers  are  faced  with  now,  as  well  as,  we  think,  some 
structural  problems  with  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  lack  of  desire 
by  the  Executive  branch  at  this  point  to  implement  existing  forest 
plans  on  both  Forest  Service  and  BLM,  we  don't  think  it's  time  now 
to  begin  some  experimentation  with  how  we're  going  to  manage 
these  lands  in  the  future. 

We  think  it's  important  because  it's  important  for  the  survival  of 
the  small  family-owned  businesses  that  I  represent  in  that  regard, 
because  they  are  the  ones  that  are  very  dependent  on  these  lands. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Family-owned  businesses  in  either  processing  lum- 
ber or  producing  it,  or  both? 

Mr.  Ford.  Both. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  we  have  in 
regards  to  some  alternative  management  schemes  that  we  think 
ought  to  be  considered.  One,  in  particular,  relates  to — I  come  from 
the  State  of  Oregon — the  O&C  land  base  out  there  that  the  BLM 
manages.  Those  are  a  very  unique  set  of  lands.  We're  going  to  be 
working  to  see  if  we  can  get  those  lands  transferred  to  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Oregon  has  the  most  stringent  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the  world,  and  we  think 
if  we're  going  to  experiment  with  States  doing  some  management, 
it  makes  sense  to  do  it  where  we  have  strong  environmental  laws 
and  regulations  in  place. 

We  also  think  on  the  Forest  Service  land  base  we  ought  to  look 
at  some  experimentation  where,  for  those  States  that  are  willing  to 
come  together  with  the  Federal  Government,  execute  tests  on  some 
of  the  National  Forests  for  managing  either  part  or  all  of  some  Na- 
tional Forests 

Mr.  REGULA.  Would  you  favor  doing  some  pilot  programs  of  leas- 
ing National  Forest  lands  to  the  States  for  management  purposes? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  absolutely.  We  think  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  interesting. 

Mr.  Ford.  And,  finally,  we'd  like  to  encourage  that  local  planning 
activities,  like  the  Quincy  Library  Group  and  the  Applegate  Part- 
nership, which  we  very  much  supported — we  feel  that  one  way  that 
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we  can  get  out  of  some  of  the  gridlock  that's  been  occurring,  is  we 
get  some  local  involvement  and  try  to  resolve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  problem  is  that  we  need  to  encourage  the  Forest  Service 
to  look  at  those  proposals  seriously  and  use  the  land  management 
planning  process  to  evaluate  those,  which  they've  been  reluctant  to 
do  at  this  point. 

Finally,  and  this  is  something  different  than  you've  probably 
heard  from  industry  before,  but  we,  as  an  association  representing 
people  in  13  western  States,  are  looking  at  the  concept  of  third 
party  certification  of  some  Federal  forest  management  activity.  We 
found  that,  because  of  lack  of  trust  in  the  public  and  because  of 
concern  about  special  interest  groups  overly  influencing  what's 
going  on  on  the  public  lands,  that  we  feel  that  third  party  certifi- 
cation is  one  area  that  might  help  bring  some  trust  back  to  the 
Federal  land  managers  who  really  are  the  right  ones  to  make  some 
of  these  decisions  on  the  ground. 

But  I'd  like  to  just  turn  for  just  a  second  to  talk  about  the  Forest 
Service  structure.  I  mentioned  that.  It's  our  view  that  an  agency 
that  was  created  over  a  century  ago,  a  structure  that  was  created 
over  a  century  ago,  we  can  no  longer  afford.  It  was  created  at  a 
time  when  we  moved  by  rail  and  by  horse  and  communicated  by 
telegraph.  In  today's  instant  communication  age,  we  don't  believe 
that  an  agency  that  has  four  levels,  one  which  only  focuses  on  im- 
plementation activities  on  the  ground,  we  can  afford  any  longer. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  say  too  much  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  Ford.  Too  much  bureaucracy,  too  much  middle  management. 
And  it's  time  that  we  begin  to  look,  if  we're  going  to  be  looking  at 
reductions  in  the  public  land  management  agencies,  I  think  we 
need  to  be  looking  at  overhead  reductions.  Two  layers  of  structure 
should  be  plenty,  policymakers  and  implementers,  and  that's  what 
we  think  we  really  need  at  this  point. 

We  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  the  1995  bill  which 
began  to  bring  some  accountability  back  to  the  land  managers  in 
regards  specifically  to  the  timber  program,  which  we're  interested 
in.  You  identified  that  the  agency  should  report  on  net  saw  timber 
sold,  not  just  what  they're  offering.  I  just  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  BLM,  the  volume  that  they  have  sold,  only  half  of  that  was  ac- 
tually saw  timber;  the  rest  of  it  was  firewood,  post  poles,  and  other 
material,  and  our  sawmills  don't  run  on  that  material.  We  need 
saw  timber,  and  I  think  you're  well  aware  of  that. 

I'd  like  to  just  make  a  comment  on  forest  health.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  joining  you  on  the  field  trip  to  the  Klamath  last  year.  I  think 
you  saw  firsthand  what  kind  of  things  we're  talking  about  from  a 
forest  health  perspective. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  have  more  to  do  in  that  arena,  and  I'm  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  today  upheld  the  amendment 

Mr.  Regula.  What  was  the  vote? 

Mr.  Ford.  Fifty-four  to  42.  I  think  the  Vice  President,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  Chair,  was  a  bit  surprised  himself,  but  that's  a  strong 
endorsement  of  what  you  folks  moved  out  of  your  committee  last 
year.  So 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 
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Mr  Ford  My  final  comment  is  that  we  do  think,  specifically  re- 
lated to  reduction  of  funding,  we  think  you  ought  to  zero  out  the 
land  acquisition  fund;  let's  manage  the  lands  we  have  first 

We  have  some  very  specific  green  and  salvage  targets  that  we  ve 
included  in  our  bill,  and  we  also  urge  you  to  focus— reduce  research 
money,  but  focus  it  some,  and  particularly  on  hardwood  research, 
which  we  support. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ford  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  David  Ford.  I  am  president  of  the  Independent 
Forest  Products  Association,  commonly  known  as  IFPA.  IFPA  is  comprised  of 
approximately  75  family-owned  forest  product  businesses  in  13  states  ranging  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  through  the  Rockies,  and  into  the  Great  Lakes  states.  In  most  communities 
where  these  businesses  are  located,  they  are  the  principle  employer.  Our  members  arc 
greatly  dependent  on  wood  from  federal  forest  lands,  as  they  do  not  own  vast  tracks  of 
forest  lands  like  the  large  multi-national  companies.  As  Congressional  funding  for 
federal  timber  programs  has  decreased,  it  is  the  small  family-owned  businesses  who  are 
most  adversely  affected. 

Our  members  appreciate  the  progress  this  Committee  made  in  the  FY  1996 
Interior  Appropriations  bill  to  reduce  the  size  and  reach  of  the  federal  government.  We 
believe  Congress  should  continue  to  cut  federal  spending  and  to  focus  funding  at  the  core 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  a  broad 
philosophical  sense,  IFPA  fully  supports  your  efforts  to:  (1)  downsize  government;  (2) 
make  regulations  more  customer-oriented;  and  (3)  improve  federal  agencies'  efficiency. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  104th  Congress,  this  Committee  recognized  the 
debilitating  forest  health  problems  on  lands  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  and 
passed  the  Emergency  Salvage  legislation.  We  supported  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
applaud  your  leadership  in  this  area.  Since  that  time,  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
to  implement  the  law  by  the  Administration.  The  average  age  of  the  trees  in  many 
regions  continues  to  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  vigor  and  health  of  these 
forests  continue  to  decline.  During  the  first  two  quarters  of  FY  1996,  we  have  not  seen  a 
significant  increase  beyond  previously  programmed  levels  in  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM 
timber  salvage  programs. 

While  a  valuable  public  resource  rots  in  the  forests,  many  more  businesses  have 
shut-down  or  curtailed  their  operations.  Over  the  last  six  months,  on  average  four  saw 
mills  or  paper  mills  per  month  have  shut  down.  This  has  devastated  many  rural 
communities  in  the  western  United  States.  Communities  like  Hayfork,  California  and 
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Hoquiam,  Washington  have  seen  the  major  employer  prepare  to  shut  their  doors. 
Communities  like  Baker  City,  Oregon  have  gone  for  nearly  five  months  with  a  major 
employer  shutdown,  waiting  and  hoping  the  Forest  Service  will  start  salvaging  some  of 
the  millions  of  board  feet  of  dead  timber  less  than  20  miles  from  town. 

Although  Congress  showed  wisdom  and  leadership  in  passing  the  emergency 
salvage  amendment,  the  Administration  has  been  cowardly  and  less  than  aggressive  in  its 
implementation  of  this  law.  In  addition,  the  green  timber  sale  program  has  declined 
dramatically  over  the  last  several  years.  And  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  is  that 
only  about  one  half  of  the  timber  sold  in  recent  years  is  sawtimber  -  logs  that  can  be 
manufactured  into  lumber. 

The  federal  land  managers  continue  to  face  a  myriad  of  conflicting  laws,  agency 
structures  from  a  era  long  passed  bye  and  an  Administration  that  has  dramatically  slowed 
project  implementation.  Thus,  the  members  of  IFPA  now  conclude  that  the  time  has 
come  to  test  alternative  models  for  the  management  of  these  lands 

EL.        Alternatives  To  Grid  Lock  Most  Be  Found 

IFPA  believes  the  time  has  come  to  test  new  and  different  management  models. 
We  urge  this  Committee  to  fund  a  number  of  experiments  to  test  different  alternatives. 

At  a  minimum  three  national  forests  or  BLM  districts  per  region  should  be 
designated  and  management  responsibility  turned  over  to  willing  state  participants. 
These  tests  should  be  no  less  than  ten  years  in  length  and  should  allow  the  state  land 
managers  to  operate  the  national  forests  or  BLM  districts  under  state  natural  resource 
laws  and  regulations. 

To  start  this  program.  Congress  should  provide  a  similar  amount  of  funding  as  it 
would  normally  provide.  As  the  states  take  over  management,  Congress  should,  after 
reviewing  costs  and  revenues,  reduce  funding  to  encourage  increased  productivity  and 
focus  on  cost  cutting. 

Specifically,  we  believe  forests  in  the  (1)  Panhandle  region  of  Tdaho;  (2)  Southeast 
Alaska;  (3)  Coastal  Northern  California;  (4)  northwest  Montana;  (5)  northeastern 
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Washington;  and  (6)  southern  Utah  should  be  made  available  for  these  experiments. 

Congress  should  also  direct  at  least  SO  percent  of  on-the-ground  land  management 
activities  on  all  forests  be  accomplished  through  private  sector  contracts,  with  a  focus  on 
turn-key  contracts.  The  agencies  should  make  every  effort  possible  to  contract  with  local 
businesses.  We  can  no  longer  afford  overhead  rates  of  40%  now  being  charged  by  federal 
agencies.  The  federal  agencies  simply  must  find  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  the  number  of 
federal  employees  to  implement  land  management  activities  under  approved  forest  plans. 

Additionally,  IFPA  and  its  members  strongly  support  an  initiative  to  return  BLM 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Lands  to  the  state  of  Oregon.  With  its  unique  history  of 
these  lands  and  toughest  environmental  laws  of  any  state  in  the  nation,  there  is  no  better 
place  to  learn  how  best  to  shift  management  decisions  away  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Congress  should  do  more  to  encourage  local  cooperative  forest  planning  efforts, 
like  those  undertaken  by  the  Quincy  Library  Group,  the  Applegate  Partnership,  and 
others.  This  Administration  claims  to  encourage  and  support  such  activities,  however  it 
continues  to  find  ways  to  stifle  or  ignore  these  efforts.  Local  planning  groups  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  alternative  management  strategics.  The  land  managers,  be  they 
federal  or  state,  should  be  required  to  include  these  proposals  in  forest  planning 
documents.  These  locally  developed  alternatives  should  be  fully  analyzed  and 
implemented  where  practical  and  feasible. 

Finally,  I  want  to  alert  the  Committee  that  IFPA  and  its  members  have  begun  to 
explore  whether  independent  third-party  certification  will  help  to  restore  public  trust  in 
the  management  of  our  federal  forest  lands.  The  American  public  seems  to  have  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  set  policy  and  federal  land  managers  to  carry  out  programs. 
In  addition,  there  is  distrust  of  the  various  special  interest  groups/stakeholders  working  to 
influence  these  activities.  IFPA  seeks  to  end  the  "Timber  Wars"  and  to  begin  to 
reestablish  public  trust  in  federal  forest  land  management.  Certification  may  be  one  of 
many  alternatives  which  need  immediate  appraisal  if  we  are  to  move  towards  balanced 
solutions  to  the  many  complex  issues  facing  management  of  federal  forest  lands. 


HI.      The  Structure  of  the  Land  Management  Agencies,  as  Well  as  the  Underlying 
Law  and  Policy,  Must  be  Modified 
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Notwithstanding,  our  call  for  testing  state  management  of  public  lands,  we  also 
believe  Congress  must  undertake  comprehensive  reform  of  the  complex  and  often 
conflicting  federal  land  management  laws.  Where  agencies  have  implemented  federal 
rules  which  conflict  with  the  Congressional  intent,  Congress  should  direct  the  executive 
branch  to  rewrite  those  rules.  We  strongly  support  efforts  made  by  the  authorizing 
committees  during  the  104th  Congress  to  hold  hearings  reviewing  these  laws  and 
regulations.  Wc  trust  this  Congress  will  begin  a  systematic  rewrite  of  the  conflicting 
laws.  Additionally,  we  urge  Congress  to  increase  its  oversight  of  federal  rule 
promulgation  by  the  federal  agencies,  including  the  Forest  Service,  BLM  and  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service. 

More  importantly,  we  urge  Congress  to  streamline  the  federal  land  management 
agencies'  century  old  organizational  structures.  For  example,  the  Forest  Service  has  three 
levels  of  organization  above  its  field  level  -  those  people  who  implement  activities  on 
the  ground.  Less  than  1\3  of  the  Forest  Service's  personnel  work  in  offices  actively 
engaged  in  on-the-ground  land  management  The  organizational  structure  of  these 
agencies  was  developed  during  an  age  when  travel  was  by  horse  and  communication  was 
done  by  telegraph.  In  the  information  age,  two  levels  of  organizational  structure  is  clearly 
adequate. 

This  Committee  should  focus  funding  within  the  agencies  in  a  way  that  facilitates 
the  rehabilitation  and  monitoring  of  the  lands  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Two 
decades  of  setting  aside  lands  for  single  uses  has  taken  its  loll  on  many  of  the  forested 
areas.  The  best  example  is  the  forest  health  crisis  in  the  intermountain  wesL  Congress 
should  direct  land  management  agencies  to  move  back  towards  more  balanced  and  lighter 
touch  management  on  a  greater  number  of  acres,  not  continue  to  lock  up  land  and 
concentrate  management  activities  on  a  shrinking  land  base.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the 
American  public  can  afford  to  allow  the  single  most  valuable  assets  this  country  owns,  its 
forests,  to  be  managed  by  neglect 

In  this  time  of  shrinking  federal  budgets,  the  programs  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  should  be  sharply  focused  on  enhancing  these  assets.  Funding  for  forest  health 
restoration  and  management  programs  which  enhance  the  forest  must  be  emphasized.  We 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
WERTHEIM  NWR 

WITNESSES 

MARILYN  ENGLAND,  CHAIRPERSON,  SOUTHAVEN  PROPERTY  COALI- 
TION 
MARTIN  VAN  LITH 

Mr.  REGULA.  Southaven  Properties  Coalition.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing. 

Ms.  England.  Thank  you  for  having  me.  Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  name  is  Marilyn  England.  I'm  here  today  represent- 
ing the  Southaven  Properties  Coalition.  We're  a  grassroots  environ- 
mental and  civic  coalition,  all  community-based,  on  Long  Island, 
New  York.  We're  here  today  to  present  the  coalition's  petition  for 
acquisition  of  two  parcels  of  land  known  as  Southaven  properties 
by  the  Long  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  complex  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  contiguous  to  that? 

Ms.  England.  Yes,  it's  contiguous  and  within  the  refuge  prop- 
erty. 

And  I  don't  know  if  you  can  see  that 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  Fish  and  Wildlife  identified  it  as  a  high  prior- 
ity? 

Ms.  ENGLAND.  It  is  a  high  priority  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  for  the  refuge.  It  is  within  the  pre-approved  category.  That 
means  that  it  is  within  the  boundary  of  an  existing  refuge.  It  would 
complete  the  boundary  of  that  refuge.  So  that  it  would  not  require 
any  further  legislation,  would  not  require  any  public  hearings,  and 
would  not  require  any  extra  personnel  or  funds  for  personnel. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  an  eagle? 

Ms.  England.  It's  an  osprey.  We  do  on  occasion  have  an  eagle 
at  Wertheim  as  well. 

I'd  just  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  properties  them- 
selves. I  don't  know  if  it  would  be  helpful  for  you  to  look  at  the 
larger  display  here,  just  for  you  to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  properties 
are  positioned  within  the  refuge. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words,  the  green  is  already  owned,  and  you 
want  the  yellow. 

Ms.  England.  Yes,  the  green  is  already  the  refuge;  the  yellow  is 
what  we're  talking  about  acquiring. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  much  an  acre  does  that  cost? 

Ms.  England.  Okay.  So  we're  talking  an  128-acre  parcel  here 
and  a  12-acre  parcel  that  has  an  existing  building  on  it.  A  school 
building  which  the  refuge  people  think  would  be  ideal  for  a  visitor 
center  and  also  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Wertheim  Refuge  com- 
plex. So  that's  a  12-acre  parcel  with  a  building. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  large  yellow  the  128  acres? 

Ms.  England.  Yes.  The  large 

Mr.  REGULA.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  purchase  that? 

Ms.  England.  Okay,  the  large  yellow  here  is  what  we  call 
Southaven  properties,  128  acres.  This  outlined  in  brown  is  the  12- 
acre  site  that  has  the  school  building  on  it,  and  this  is  the  way  the 
building  actually  looks  at  this  time. 
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The  appropriation  needed  for  the  128-acre  parcel  is  estimated  at 
about  $2.1  million,  while  the  appropriation  for  the  12-acre  parcel 
with  the  building  is  coming  in  at — we  haven't  had  it  appraised  yet; 
that's  coming  around  in  May,  but  around  $1.7  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  property  that  could  be  developed? 

Ms.  England.  The  Southaven  property  site  already  has  a  devel- 
opment site  plan  in  on  it.  We  have  managed  to  stave  that  off  for 
a  number  of  years.  If  we  do  not  have  this  acquisition,  if  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  cannot  acquire  this  parcel,  the  landowner  has 
told  us  that  he  would  have  no  recourse  but  to  activate  his  site  plan. 
He  is  a  willing  seller.  He  has  approached  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  said  that  he  is  willing  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that's  about  $1,500  an  acre? 

Ms.  England.  It's  Long  Island.  We  have  very  high  population,  as 
you  know,  on  Long  Island,  and  it  would  really  enhance  the  rec- 
reational and  educational  opportunities 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  the  State  match  it? 

Ms.  England.  Because  it's  within  the  boundary  of  an  existing 
Federal  refuge,  I  think  that  we  would  probably  have  difficulty  with 
State  matching  funds,  because  of  the  positioning  of  the  property. 

So  we're  looking  to  really  complete  the  boundary  of  the  refuge. 
We  have  some  problems  with  poaching  and  trespassing  onto  the 
refuge  as  a  result  of  this  not  being  under  the  refuge's  jurisdiction. 
We  feel  that  some  of  the  wildlife  resources  could  be  better  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  property  has  sewer  and  water  available? 

Ms.  England.  Is  it  sewer  and  water? 

Mr.  Van  Lith.  Can  I  answer  that?  Yes,  the  school  does.  It  just 
had  it  installed. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it  has  municipal  services,  because  that  would  af- 
fect the  value  of  it  considerably? 

Mr.  Van  Lith.  Yes,  the  school  building  does,  but 

Ms.  England.  The  school  building  does,  and  the  school  building 
is  what  the  Service  is  looking  at  for  their  headquarters  and  as  a 
visitor  center,  to  enhance  the  ecotourism  opportunities,  recreational 
and  educational  opportunities  for  people  regionally,  because  this 
really  is  a  regional  resource.  So  we  feel  that  it  makes  good  fiscal 
sense  because  it  completes  the  boundary  of  an  existing  refuge  and 
extra  money  wouldn't  have  to  be  expended  to  add  personnel  to 
manage  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  any  of  this  under  marsh  sheet  or  under  water? 

Ms.  England.  Yes,  it's  loaded  with  wetlands.  As  you  can  see,  we 
have  a  stream  that  comes  right — the  headwaters  start  right  on  the 
property,  come  right  down  through  Wertheim. 

Where's  that  picture 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  Fish  and  Wildlife  done  an  appraisal  of  this,  to 
your  knowledge? 

Ms.  England.  Yes,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  did  an  appraisal 
about  three  years  ago,  and  it  came  in  at  about  $2.1  million.  They 
are  going  to  be  doing  another  appraisal.  We're  waiting  on  the  land- 
owner to  choose  the  appraiser.  They  have  submitted  a  list  to  the 
landowner  of  appraisers  and  we're  waiting  on  him  to  decide  which 
one  he  wants  to  go  with  for  the  new  appraisal. 
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So  we  really  feel  that  this  would  enhance,  as  I  say,  the  area.  It 
would  protect  vital  wetlands  and  really  provide  lots  of  recreational 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  take  a  look  at  it. 

Ms.  England.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Ms.  England.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Van  Lith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  England  follows:! 
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Southaven  Properties  Coalition 

The  Open  Space  Council,  Brookhaven  Village  Association, 

Southaven  Civic  Association,  Moriches  Audubon  Society 

P  O  Box  275 

Brookhaven,  NY  11719 


TESTIMONY 

of 
MARILYN  ENGLAND,  CHAIRPERSON 

for 

Southaven  Properties  Coalition 

before  the 
HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

March  1966 


Chairman  Ralph  Regula  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  written  testimony  for  the 
acquisition  of  "Southaven  Properties"  by  the  Long  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Complex  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Southaven  Properties 
includes  a  128-acre  parcel  and  a  12-acre  parcel  that  are  contiguous  and  within 
the  approved  Refuge  boundary.  We  believe  that  because  of  this  sensitive 
positioning,  Southaven  Properties  merits  your  serious  consideration  for  Federal 
acquisition  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  incorporation  into  Wertheim 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Headquarters  for  the  Long  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Complex.    The  appropriations  needed  for  the  128-acre  parcel  is  estimated  at  S2.1 
million  while  the  appropriations  for  the  12-acre  parcel  (includes  building  suitable  for 
Visitor  Center  and  Headquarters  Office  for  the  Long  Island  NWR  Complex)  is 
estimated  at  SI. 7  million;  total  appropriations  needed  is  S3. 8  million.  A  current 
appraisal  of  both  parcels  will  be  completed  in  May,  1996. 

Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  approximately  2,400  acres  in  size  and  is 
comprised  of  tidal  salt  marsh,  freshwater  wetlands,  upland  forest  and  old  fields. 
Federal  and  State  listed  endangered  and  threatened  species  which  have  been 
documented  at  Wertheim  include:  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  roseate  tern,  common 
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tern,  least  tern,  eastern  mud  turtle,  loggerhead  sea  turtle  and  northern  harrier.  The 
Refuge  has  over  240  avian  species  of  which  over  100  of  the  species  breed. 
Approximately  3,000  ducks  winter  at  Wertheim.  The  Refuge  also  supports  the  largest 
breeding  population  of  wood  ducks  on  Long  Island. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Northeast  Estuary  Program  has  recognized 
Wertheim's  wetlands  as  significant  coastal  wildlife  habitat.  Southaven  Properties  has 
been  given  similar  recognition  within  the  Federal  Northeast  Coastal  Areas  Study: 
Significant  Coastal  Habitats  of  Southern  New  England  and  Portions  of  Long  Island, 
NY.  In  addition,  because  Southaven  Properties  is  physically  within  the  existing 
Refuge  boundary,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service's  "pre-approved" 
category  for  acquisition,  requiring  no  further  boundary  expansion,  public  hearings, 
or  legislation  for  purchase.  The  owner  of  the  property  is  a  willing  seller  and  there  is 
no  known  opposition  to  the  acquisition.  We  believe  that  the  purchase  of  Southaven 
Properties  makes  good  fiscal  and  environmental  sense  for  the  reasons  we  will  outline 
below. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Southaven  Properties  Coalition  is  the  culmination  of  almost  ten  years  of 
community  grassroots  effort  to  save  Southaven  Properties  from  development  and 
have  it  incorporated  into  the  Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Coalition  is  a 
consortium  of  four  civic  and  environmental  groups  speaking  for  several  thousand 
local  residents  on  the  Southaven  Properties  purchase  issue. 

Our  goal  is  full  protection  for  this  exquisite  natural  area,  both  for  the  environmental 
and  recreational  enhancement  of  the  surrounding  communities  and  for  fulfilling  the 
wildlife  conservation  mission  of  our  national  wildlife  refuge  system.  Both  properties 
are  currently  available  for  sale.  If  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  does  not 
acquire  the  properties,  it  would  lead  to  urban  development  and  habitat 
degradation. 

Our  efforts  are  endorsed  and  fully  supported  by  Local,  State  and  Federal  legislators, 
including  Senators  D'Amato  and  Moynihan,  Congressman  Michael  Forbes  (and  his 
predecessor,  Congressman  George  Hochbrueckner),  by  the  community,  by  Refuge 
personnel,  and  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service.  Three  years  ago,  the  128-acre 
parcel  was  appraised  at  approximately  S2.1  million.  The  12-acre  parcel,  which 
includes  a  former  school  that  would  serve  as  the  Refuge  Headquarters  Office  and 
Visitor  Center,  has  not  been  appraised  as  yet  but  is  estimated  at  approximately  SI. 7 
million.    An  appraisal  of  both  parcels  will  be  completed  by  May,  1996. 
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BENEFITS  OF  THE  SOUTHAVEN  PROPERTIES  ACQUISITION  TO 
WERTHEIM  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

*  Southaven  Properties  is  contiguous  with,  and  completes  the  original 
boundary  of  the  Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

*  Department  of  Interior/U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  not  have  to 
expend  additional  monies  for  personnel,  maintenance  etc,  because 
Southaven  Properties  is  physically  within  the  Refuge  and  would  simply 
complete  the  Refuge  boundary. 

*  Acquisition  of  Southaven  Properties  is  critical  to  protecting  the  ecological 
integrity  of  the  existing  Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Urban 
development  could  destroy  the  ecological  integrity. 

*  Critical  wetland  and  upland  wildlife  habitat  would  be  secured,  including 
an  active  osprey  nest  (which  would  be  lost  if  the  site  were  to  be  developed)  and 
habitat  for  many  species  of  migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife,  including  eight 
Federal  and  State  listed  endangered  and  threatened  species  at  Wertheim 
N'WR.. 

*  Incorporation  of  Southaven  Properties  into  the  refuge  is  vital  in  order  to 
provide  recreational  and  educational  programs  for  the  public. 

*  Inclusion  of  Southaven  Properties  within  the  refuge  system  would  help  to 
ensure  long-term  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  levels  of  water 
and  habitat  quality  for  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Refuge  protects  one  of  the  last 
undeveloped  estuary  systems  on  Long  Island.  Wetlands  shelter  fish  and 
wildlife,  clean  polluted  water,  maintain  water  quality,  and  protect 
communities  against  floods. 

*  Danger  to  refuge  wildlife  from  domestic  and  suburban-enhanced  predators 
(e.g.  dogs  and  cats)  would  be  reduced  with  the  addition  of  the  Southaven 
Properties  buffer. 

*  Acquisition  would  help  to  resolve  a  serious  wildlife  poaching  problem  that 
now  exists  because  Southaven  Properties  is  outside  Refuge  jurisdiction 
allowing  poachers  to  enter  the  Refuge  illegally. 
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NATURAL  VALUES  OF  SOUTHAVEN  PROPERTIES 

*  Southaven  Properties  is  the  last  remaining  unprotected  property  in  the 
southern  Carmen's  River  watershed,  and  within  the  scenic  portion  of  the  river's 
corridor  designated  under  the  New  York  State  Wild,  Scenic  and  Recreation 
Rivers  Act. 

The  western  portion  of  the  site  straddles  the  undisturbed  headwaters  of 
Yaphank  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Carman's  River,  and  is  one  of  the  only  six 
Long  Island  creeks  still  supporting  naturally  spawning  populations  of 
brown  trout. 

*  Southaven  Properties  and  the  Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge  are  part  of 
the  "Atlantic  Flyway",  a  migration  corridor  that  provides  critical  feeding 
and  resting  habitat  for  millions  of  migratory  birds,  including  recreational- 
important  waterfowl,  to  and  from  wintering  and  nesting  grounds  each  year; 
and, 

Southaven  Properties  is  ecologically  diverse,  with  oak  and  pine  woodlands, 
fields  and  wetlands  that  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  biological  diversity 
both  locally  and  regionally. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Southaven  Properties  Coalition  believes  that  Federal  acquisition  of  Southaven 
Properties  and  incorporation  into  the  Wertheim  National  Wildlife  Refuge  of  the  Long 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Complex  makes  good  economic  and  environmental 
sense.  Acquisition  will  complete  the  original  design  of  the  refuge,  require  no  further 
expenditure  of  funds  for  personnel  or  maintenance,  enable  the  refuge  to  provide 
recreational  and  educational  opportunities  to  the  public,  and  protect  vital  wildlife 
habitat  from  urban  development  and  poaching.  The  local  communities  actively 
support  the  acquisition  project. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

^Respectfully  submitted  by: 

Marilyn  England  forJ 

The  Southaven  Properties  Coalition 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS/FS 

WITNESS 

DOMINICK     DELLASALA,     DIRECTOR     OF     FOREST     CONSERVATION, 
WORLD  WILDLD7E  FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  DellaSala.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is 
Dominick  DellaSala,  and  I'm  the  Forest  Conservation  Director  for 
World  Wildlife  Fund.  I'm  here  today  mainly  to  speak  on  four  prior- 
ity programs,  representing  WWF  in  general.  More  specifically,  how- 
ever, I  work  on  the  U.S.  program.  So  I'll  try  to  do  the  best  I  can 
with  answering  your  questions  regarding  our  other  programs. 

I  want  to  concentrate  mainly  on  getting  the  subcommittee's  sup- 
port for  international  conservation  activities  and  CITES  enforce- 
ment, scientific  research  programs,  and  protection  and  restoration 
of  critical  ecosystems,  as  well  as  Endangered  Species  Act  enforce- 
ment. I'll  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  You'll  find  more  detail 

Mr.  Regula.  You'll  have  four  minutes. 

Mr.  DellaSala.  You'll  find  more  detail  in  my  statement. 

First  of  all,  international  conservation  activities  and  CITES  en- 
forcement: illegal  international  trade  of  wildlife  represents  one  of 
the  primary  threats  to  many  globally-endangered  species.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  is  responsible  for  regulating  the  trade  under 
CITES;  however,  is  significantly  understaffed,  and,  consequently, 
its  ability  to  enforce  trade  regulations  has  been  seriously  com- 
promised. The  administration's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  for 
$35  million  continues  to  represent  what  we  believe  the  bare  mini- 
mum is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  enforcement  mechanisms 
and  protection  for  international  species.  We  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  provide  $3.4  million  for  CITES  implementation  and  $1.9  million 
for  international  conservation  activities,  to  allow  the  agency  to  bet- 
ter meet  its  enforcement  responsibilities. 

Now  there  are  also  a  couple  of  other  programs  at  the  inter- 
national level  that  we're  concerned  about:  the  international  pro- 
gram of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  is  designed  to  protect 
the  rhino  and  tiger  through  the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act, 
that  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1994.  The  rhino  continues — 
both  the  rhino  and  tigers  continue  to  decline.  Although  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year  provided  $200,000  to  implement  the  conserva- 
tion provisions,  we  still  have  problems  with  declining  populations. 
So  we  urge  this  subcommittee  to  double  its  funding  commitment 
and  to  provide  emergency  conservation  assistance  before  we  lose 
more  of  these  populations. 

Also,  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund  is  crucial  to  end- 
ing the  destructive  international  ivory  trade  and  assisting  African 
countries  with  long-term  conservation  programs  and  sustainable 
management  of  elephant  herds.  So  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
store that  program  to  its  fiscal  year  1994  base  operating  level,  as 
requested  by  the  administration's  budget  last  year. 

The  second  program  I  want  to  talk  about  is  science  and  research 
programs.  This  is  really  something  that  we  emphasize  quite  well 
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at  World  Wildlife  Fund.  The  Environmental  Contaminants  Pro- 
gram and  World  Wildlife  Fund  have  collected  alarming  scientific 
evidence  that  toxic  substances  may  result  in  adverse  reproductive 
and  development  effects  in  wildlife  and  perhaps  humans.  WWF, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  total  budget  of  off-refuge  monitor- 
ing of  toxins  be  doubled. 

I'd  also  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  funding  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice research  and  sustainable  forest  management  activities.  Funding 
for  habitat  management,  stewardship  and  incentive  programs 
should  be  increased  because  we  believe  such  programs  are  compat- 
ible with  sustainable  management  and  protection  of  the  many  val- 
ues provided  by  our  Nation's  forest  lands. 

I  also  want  to  mention  protecting  and  restoring  critical 
ecosystems.  In  the  past  this  subcommittee  has  supported  land  ac- 
quisitions on  Kodiak  Island  in  Alaska  because  they're  crucial  to  the 
recovery  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  that  were  injured  by  the  Exxon 
oil  spill  disaster.  They  have  been  strongly  supported  by  the  Alaska 
Native  fishing  communities  that  depend  on  healthy  salmon  runs 
for  their  subsistence  way  of  life. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  have  helped  to  attract 
close  to  $100  million  in  Exxon  Valdez  restoration  funds  and  private 
funds  that  have  so  far  protected  many  of  the  parcels  available  for 
acquisition  on  Kodiak.  So  we  recommend  that  this  subcommittee 
continue  its  outstanding  work  on  Kodiak  by  providing  $2  million  in 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  to  the  Kodiak  refuge  in  Fiscal 
Year  1997.  We  fully  anticipate  that  these  funds  would  help  lever- 
age the  remaining  $4  to  $6  million  needed  to  complete  small  parcel 
acquisitions. 

I  want  to  close  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  enforcement. 
This  act,  we  believe,  is  our  Nation's  most  critical  environmental 
law  and  serves  as  a  model  for  wildlife  legislation  in  other  nations. 
The  moratorium  on  listing  activities,  however,  has  crippled  the 
act's  effectiveness  and  severely  damaged  many  prospects  for  recov- 
ery. Our  written  testimony  describes  the  specific  activities  and 
funding  levels  we  recommend  to  halt  the  loss  of  our  Nation's  bio- 
logical inheritance. 

In  general,  we  urge  this  subcommittee  to  support  cooperative 
conservation  agreements  that  reduce  the  need  to  list  species  and 
the  conflict  over  the  listing  process,  support  listing  activities  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  declining  species  that  await  listing,  support  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  recovery  plans  that  will  allow 
eventual  removal  of  the  species  from  the  list,  and  support  section 
7  consultation  to  ensure  that  Federal  programs  don't  cause 
endangerment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  listening  to  my  remarks.  If  there 
are  any  questions,  I  would  be 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  a  full  platter. 

Mr.  DellaSala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DellaSala.  Sure. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  DellaSala  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Dominick  DellaSala 

Director  of  Forest  Conservation,  U.S.  Program,  World  Wildlife  Fund 

submitted  to  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

March  14,  1996 


World  Wildlife  Fund  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  its  views  on  the  FY  1997  budget  for 
conservation  programs,  particularly  those  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.   Founded  in  1961,  World 
Wildlife  Fund  is  today  the  largest  private  U.S.  organization  working  worldwide  to  ensure  the  conservation  of 
species  and  habitat.    Last  year,  through  the  1.2  million  Americans  who  support  WWF  with  their  contributions, 
WWF  contributed  more  than  $34  million  in  private  funds  directly  to  our  international  conservation  programs,  and 
WWF  worked  with  the  U.S.  government  and  other  government  donors  to  effectively  implement  conservation 
programs  totalling  nearly  $20  million  more. 

Although  WWF  is  well  known  for  its  work  around  the  globe,  we  also  have  scientific  research  and  policy 
analysis  focussed  on  vital  U.S.  conservation  issues.   WWF  is  uniquely  positioned  in  that  its  three  decades  of 
global  conservation  work  provide  a  wealth  of  background  knowledge  that  can  be  applied  to  ensure  the  success  of 
our  domestic  conservation  initiatives. 

Because  WWF's  mission  is  the  conservation  of  species  and  ecosystems  both  here  in  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world,  our  primary  purpose  as  we  come  before  the  subcommittee  is  to  encourage  your  support  of  the  species 
and  habitat  conservation  programs  of  the  U.S.  government.  Given  sufficient  time  and  space  we  would  highlight 
many  worthwhile  government  programs.  In  this  brief  document,  however,  we  will  concentrate  on  only  a  few  of 
the  programs  that  are  most  closely  related  to  our  conservation  efforts. 

I.  International  Conservation  Activities  and  CITES  Enforcement 

Illegal  international  wildlife  trade  represents  one  of  the  primary  threats  to  many  endangered  species,  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  responsible  for  upholding  U.S.  treaty  obligations  under  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES^   The  global  black  market  trade  in 
wildlife  generates  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  the  U.S.  is  recognized  as  a  major  consuming  nation.   The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  division  of  enforcement  is  critical  to  stemming  this  damaging  trade  by  overseeing  our  ports  of 
entry  and  undertaking  investigations  into  these  criminal  activities.   The  Division  is  significantly  understaffed, 
however,  and  the  Administration's  FY96  budget  request  of  $35  million  continues  to  represent  the  bare  minimum 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  enforcement  mechanisms  and  personnel.   In  addition,  the  international  programs  of 
FWS  are  charged  with  ensuring  the  survival  of  highly  threatened  and  endangered  species  of  concern  in  other 
nations.   In  light  of  mounting  pressures  on  species  and  habitats  around  the  world,  as  we  did  last  year,  WWF  urges 
the  Subcommittee  to  provide  $3.4  million  for  CITES  implementation  and  $1.9  million  for  International 
Conservation  activities. 

The  International  Programs  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  also  of  great  importance  to  endangered 
wildlife.   In  1994,  Congress  approved  the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act,  P.L.  103-391.   The  Act  established 
a  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  to  save  these  magnificent  species  from  the  threat  of  extinction  posed  by 
poaching,  illegal  trade,  and  habitat  loss.   Rhinos  and  tigers  currently  rank  among  the  most  severely  endangered 
creatures  on  earth,  and  in  recognition  of  their  plight  last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provided  $200,000 
for  the  Fund.   Unfortunately,  while  the  funding  is  held  up  the  world's  remaining  rhino  and  tiger  species  continue 
to  suffer.   We  estimate,  for  example,  that  there  are  now  fewer  than  2,000  black  rhinos  in  the  wild  in  Africa,  a 
drop  of  95%  since  1970.   The  total  world  rhino  population  is  now  less  than  11,000.   Wild  tiger  populations  are 
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similarly  down  some  95%  from  their  levels  at  the  turn  of  the  century.    Funding  of  $400,000  for  FY97  is  crucial 
to  fund  projects  to  provide  emergency  conservation  assistance  and  to  encourage  other  nations  to  make  similar 
commitments. 

The  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  success  these  programs  can  have. 
Pursuant  to  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  of  1988,  the  Fund  has  provided  the  only  continuous  source  of 
new  funding  for  elephant  conservation  in  Africa,  providing  leverage  to  end  the  destructive  international  ivory  trade 
and  assisting  African  countries  with  long-term  conservation  programs.    Whereas  from  1979  through  the  1980s 
elephant  populations  declined  precipitously,  today  we  see  hopeful  signs  of  populations  beginning  to  stabilize,  and 
the  support  provided  by  the  Fund  has  proved  crucial  to  the  recovery  of  elephant  populations  in  many  countries.   In 
FY96  the  Administration  requested  $1.17  million  for  conservation  projects  to  restore  the  program  to  its  FY94  base 
operating  level.    We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  that  level  of  funding  for  FY97. 

II.  Science  and  Research  Programs 

WWF  has  long  been  recognized  as  having  firm  scientific  bases  for  its  field  and  policy  work  in  the  U.S. 
and  around  the  world.   WWF  likewise  encourages  a  sound  scientific  and  research  base  for  conservation  efforts  by 
the  U.S.  government  undertaken  through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Forest  Service.    The 
Environmental  Contaminants  Program  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  merits  discussion  in  this  regard.    Last  year 
the  allocation  for  the  Environmental  Contaminants  Program  was  under  $9  million.   WWF  believes  that  this 
amount  represents  less  than  the  minimum  necessary  to  effectively  implement  the  Service's  Contaminant 
Prevention,  Identification  and  Assessment,  and  Cleanup  and  Restoration  activities.   Threats  to  species  from 
irrigation,  agricultural  operations,  mining,  and  water  pollution  continue  to  proliferate,  stressing  the  need  for 
additional  funding  to  carry  out  scientific  investigations  of  contamination  of  the  nation's  fish  and  wildlife.   Also, 
new  evidence  of  environmental  contamination  highlights  the  need  for  an  increase  in  funding,  particularly  funding 
to  conduct  investigations  off  refuge  lands. 

Building  on  data  collected  through  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  investigations,  WWF's  senior  Scientist,  Dr. 
Theo  Colborn,  has  done  extensive  research  into  the  critical  problem  of  man-made  toxics  in  our  environment.   She 
has  amassed  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  suggests  these  toxics  are  causing  significant  disruptions  in  endocrine 
systems,  resulting  in  adverse  reproductive  and  developmental  effects  in  wildlife  and  perhaps  humans.    Dr. 
Colborn's  new  book.  Our  Stolen  Future,  chronicles  her  work  in  this  area  and  is  already  generating  wide  public 
concern.   It  is  scientific  findings  such  as  these  that  necessitate  greater  funding  to  perform  studies  and  link 
investigations  on  a  nationwide  basis.   Accordingly,  WWF  recommends  that  the  total  budget  for  off-refuge 
investigations  be  doubled  to  $3  million  in  response  to  surveillance  done  last  year  by  the  National  Biological 
Service. 

WWF  would  also  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  funding  for  Forest  Service  research  and  sustainable 
management  activities.   We  support  increases  in  specific  programs  that  benefit  resources  as  well  as  the  economies 
that  are  tied  to  their  sustainable  use.   For  example,  funding  for  habitat  management  and  stewardship  and  incentive 
programs  should  be  increased  because  such  programs  are  compatible  with  sustainable  management  and  protection 
of  our  public  forest  lands. 

III.  Protecting  and  Restoring  Critical  Ecosystems 
A.  Kodiak  Island 

WWF  has  been  active  for  several  years  in  conservation  efforts  and  land  acquisition  in  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.    During  the  past  year  there  has  been  enormous  progress  in  the  nearly 
2,500  square  mile  refuge,  which  is  the  U.S.'s  only  federal  bear  refuge  and  also  a  haven  for  wild  stocks  of  Pacific 
salmon,  bald  eagles,  and  hundreds  of  species  of  migratory  birds. 

This  Subcommittee  began  appropriating  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Kodiak  native  inholdings  along  salmon 
streams  in  the  refuge  in  FY  1994  and  additional  funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1995.   These  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  investments  helped  attract  close  to  $100  million  in  Exxon  Valdez  restoration  funds  and  private 
philanthropic  funds  that  have  so  far  protected  80%  of  the  large  parcel  inholdings.   Negotiations  are  underway  with 
the  Exxon  Valdez  Trustee  Council  to  protect  the  remaining  20%  of  the  large  parcels  along  the  Karluk  River, 
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which  contains  the  highest  brown  bear  density  in  the  world.   The  previous  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
funds,  plus  private  conservation  monies,  have  also  brought  us  to  60%  completion  in  the  Kodiak  small  parcel 
acquisitions.   WWF  recommends  that  $2  million  in  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  appropriations  be  directed 
to  the  Kodiak  refuge  in  FY97,  and  we  fully  anticipate  that  those  funds  will  help  us  raise  the  remaining  $4  to  $6 
million  needed  to  complete  the  small  parcel  inholding  acquisitions. 

B.  Everglades  Restoration 

WWF  is  committed  to  restoring  the  South  Florida  Everglades  and  re-creating  a  healthy  and  sustainable 
ecosystem  in  that  area.    Accordingly,  WWF  fully  supports  the  Administration's  requested  increase  in  the  budget 
for  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration    The  Administration's  proposal  would  increase  current  levels  of  funding 
by  25%  for  federal  programs  for  science,  land  management,  water  management  projects,  and  other  activities 
related  to  restoration  of  the  Everglades  Ecosystem.    It  would  also  create  an  "Everglades  Restoration  Fund"  for 
land  acquisition  through  appropriations  of  $100  million  a  year  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
establish  a  one  cent  per  pound  assessment  on  Florida  sugar  cane,  which  would  generate  about  $35  million  per  year 
in  new  revenue  for  Everglades  Restoration. 

C.  Private  Sector  Partnerships 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  ecosystem-based  programs,  WWF  also  supports  full  funding  for  programs 
that  promote  voluntary  landowner  conservation  efforts  and  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
WWF  has  witnessed  the  success  of  such  programs  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  wholeheartedly  encourages 
their  development  and  implementation  here  in  the  U.S.   The  Partners  for  Wildlife  Program  and  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund  in  the  FWS  budget  are  prime  examples  of  these  voluntary,  partnership- 
promoting  activities. 

Both  programs  have  experienced  considerable  success  leveraging  funding  from  the  private  sector  and  then 
putting  both  private  and  federal  funds  towards  restoration  projects  that  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  and  provide 
educational  and  recreational  opportunities.   The  programs  are  so  successful,  there  is  currently  a  backlog  of 
thousands  of  projects  awaiting  funding.   Therefore,  WWF  urges  that  funding  of  $10  million  for  habitat  restoration 
activities  be  maintained. 

IV.        Endangered  Species  Act  Enforcement 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  our  nation's  most  critical  environmental  law  and  serves  as  a  model  for 
wildlife  legislation  in  other  nations.   The  Act  guards  against  the  irrevocable  eradication  of  an  entire  species  and 
has  as  its  goal  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  threatened  and  endangered  species.    Last  year,  in  our  testimony 
before  this  Subcommittee,  WWF  was  pleased  to  report  that  40%  of  species  listed  under  the  Act  were  stable  or 
improving  and  we  supported  the  Administration's  requests  of  $4.5  million  for  pre-listing  activities  and  $8.1 
million  for  proposed  listing  and  petitions.   The  ensuing  moratorium  on  listing  activities,  however,  has  crippled  the 
Act's  effectiveness  and  severely  damaged  many  species'  prospects  for  recovery. 

The  result  of  the  moratorium  and  the  lack  of  funding  for  listing  activities  has  been  devastating  to 
endangered  and  threatened  species  in  this  country.   When  the  listing  moratorium  went  in  to  effect  in  April,  1995, 
there  were  approximately  80  species  proposed  for  listing.   Today,  over  250  species  await  final  listing  decisions 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.    Another  270  candidate 
species  need  to  be  evaluated  for  either  cooperative  conservation  agreements  or  proposed  listings.   Many  of  these 
species  are  in  desperate  need  of  protection  under  the  Act  and  some  are  reaching  such  low  levels  that  they  may  not 
be  recoverable  or  will  require  even  larger  infusions  of  funds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Endangered  Species  Coalition,  WWF  supports  strong  protection  for  endangered 
species  and  urges  the  subcommittee  to  include  adequate  funding  for  all  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  endangered 
species  conservation  activities  in  the  FY97  budget.    Although  we  believe  that  a  much  greater  level  of  funding 
would  surely  be  justified  to  save  species  under  the  Act,  we  ask  you  to  support  at  least  the  following  modest 
funding  levels. 
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A.  Cooperative  Conservation  Agreements  (Pre-listing/Prevention) 

WWF  recommends  funding  for  these  activities  at  a  level  of  $5.25  million,  which  comprises  the  FY96 
request  plus  the  difference  between  the  FY96  request  and  the  amount  provided  by  the  FY96  conference  report. 
Formerly  known  as  pre-listing,  the  Cooperative  Conservation  Agreements  includes  population  surveys, 
identification  and  ranking  of  candidate  species,  implementation  of  candidate  stabilization  actions,  and  management 
of  listing  petitions.   The  program  supports  activities  that  provide  essential  scientific  information  to  help  avert  the 
need  for  listing  species  and  provides  sound  scientific  data  on  the  status  of  candidate  species.   The  identification 
and  ranking  of  candidate  species  and  candidate  stabilization  activities  are  also  crucial.   Once  candidate  status  is 
ascertained,  FWS  can  determine  which  species  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  cooperative  voluntary  agreements 
with  state,  local,  and  private  entities  to  stop  declines  before  protection  under  the  ESA  is  necessary  to  avoid 
potential  conflicts. 

B.  Listing 

WWF  recommends  funding  at  a  level  of  $12  million,  which  comprises  the  President's  FY96  budget 
request  plus  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  FY96  request  and  the  FY96  Conference  Report.    The  listing 
program  includes  final  listing  activities,  designation  of  critical  habitat,  and  de-listing  and  reclassification  of  listed 
species.   As  previously  mentioned,  the  government's  responsibility  to  protect  endangered  and  threatened  species 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  short-sighted  imposition  of  the  listing  moratorium.   Adequate  funding  must  be 
provided  in  FY97  to  make  up  for  the  precious  time  lost  due  to  the  moratorium. 

C.  Recovery 

WWF  recommends  funding  at  a  level  of  $53.4  million,  which  comprises  the  FY96  budget  request  plus  the 
difference  between  the  request  and  the  FY96  conference  report.   The  recovery  program  includes  the  development 
and  implementation  of  recovery  plans  and  management  activities  to  promote  recovery  of  listed  species.   Recovery 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ESA  and  the  Act's  protections  amount  to  little  without  the  ability  to  nurture  species  back 
to  sustainable  population  levels.   Yet  as  of  December,  1995  more  than  200  listed  species  were  without  recovery 
plans  and  close  to  half  of  these  species  continue  to  decline.   The  difficult  task  of  reversing  decades  of  decline  for  a 
species  requires  a  committed  and  sustained  investment  of  resources. 

D.  Consultation 

WWF  supports  a  funding  level  of  $24  million,  which  represents  the  FY96  request  and  the  difference 
between  the  FY96  request  and  the  FY96  conference  report.   This  program  element  includes  Section  7 
consultations  between  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  federal  agencies  to  ensure  that  their  activities  do  not 
jeopardize  listed  species  or  adversely  modify  critical  habitat.   Adequate  funding  is  essential  to  ensure  that 
important  federal  actions  can  go  forward  while  ensuring  that  species  receive  adequate  protection.   Also  included  is 
assistance  to  private  entities  in  obtaining  Section  10  permits  for  incidental  take  or  development  of  Habitat 
Conservation  Plans  (HCPs)  to  allow  development  projects  on  private  lands  to  proceed.    Likewise,  the  assistance  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  required  to  ensure  that  these  projects  can  go  forward. 

E.  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Fund 

WWF  recommends  funding  at  the  FY96  budget  request  level  of  $38  million.   In  the  past,  the  Fund  has 
provided  grants  to  states  to  assist  in  state  projects  to  benefit  threatened  and  endangered  species,  including  captive 
propagation,  surveys  to  map  species  distribution,  and  state  management  of  listed  species.    Additionally,  last  year 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  requested  an  increase  to  fund  a  new  program  making  grants  to  states  to  purchase  private 
land  from  willing  sellers  in  the  development  of  HCPs.   Although  this  program  was  not  funded  in  the  FY96 
Conference  Report,  WWF  believes  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  the  program  and  that  funding  for  it  should  be 
allocated.   The  program  would  purchase  private  land  to  provide  protected  habitat  in  a  more  efficient  manner, 
would  build  on  the  greater  number  of  HCPs  being  developed,  and  would  give  the  states  a  greater  role  in 
implementing  the  ESA. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
MEXICAN  WOLF 
WITNESS 
PAMELA  KELLY,  LANDOWNER,  FALLS  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

Mr.  Regula.  Pam  Kelly,  Mexican  wolf. 

Is  this  the  Arizona  situation? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Yes,  it  does  concern  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we've  heard  about  that  one. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Pamela  Kelly.  I  re- 
side in  Austin,  Texas,  and  I'm  requesting  your  support  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Mexican  wolf  recovery  program  in  the 
amount  of  $585,000. 

My  family's  owned  land,  farmed  and  ranched  in  central  Texas  for 
six  generations.  I  own  pastures  and  native  woodlands  in  Falls 
County,  which  I  lease  to  cattle  raisers  with  cow/calf  operations,  and 
I  also  own  a  farm  on  the  Brazos  River  in  Robertson  County,  where 
we  have  traditionally  raised  cotton. 

For  the  past  three  years  I've  volunteered  my  time  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Mexican  Wolf  Coalition  of  Texas.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  unfortunate  gap  in  communication 
between  the  environmental  community  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Environmental  issues  have  been  further  complicated  by  a 
degeneration  of  trust  in  the  Federal  Government  because  farmers 
and  ranchers  feel  that  they  haven't  been  dealt  with  fairly. 

In  Texas  during  the  last  year  it  seems  that  all  the  major  stake- 
holders have  retreated  into  isolated  huddles.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
feel  so  battered  that  they've  become  hostile  and  they're  plotting 
over  in  one  corner,  and  environmentalists  are  frantic  over  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  protective  legislation,  and  they're  ringing  their  hands 
in  the  other  corner.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  staffers  have  threatened 
that  they're  not  even  certain  that  they  can  do  their  jobs,  and  the 
State  agencies  have  backed  into  a  corner  with  their  hands  up.  Ev- 
eryone, even  though  they  might  want  to,  is  very  wary  of  stepping 
out  in  the  middle  for  fear  of  being  riddled. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  is  a  significant  undercurrent  of  desire  to 
find  creative  solutions  coming  from  within  all  these  groups.  It's 
low-key,  it's  very  cautious,  but  it's  very  much  in  earnest.  It's  a  win- 
dow of  communication  that  deserves  to  be  nurtured. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  oppose  reintroduc- 
tion  are  much  more  interested  in  maintaining  their  independence 
and  preserving  traditional  lifestyles  and  pursuing  prosperity  for 
their  families  than  they  are  in  sitting  around  hating  wolves.  None 
of  their  goals  has  to  have  necessarily  a  negative  impact  on  the 
preservation  of  endangered  species. 

There  are  farmers  and  ranchers  today  practicing  holistic  resource 
management  techniques  which  not  only  improve  their  profits  and 
the  quality  of  life  of  their  families,  but  happen  also  to  heal  the  land 
and  wildlife  habitat.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  I'm  referring  to  are 
not  militants;  they're  decent  and  dignified  people  who  for  the  most 
part  just  want  to  be  heard  and  have  their  legitimate  concerns  rec- 
ognized and  addressed. 
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The  EIS  process  encompasses  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  I  see  peo- 
ple who  work  with  this  project  equally  ready  to  find  fresh  ideas  to 
make  the  project  work.  We  have  a  lot  of  different  visions  about 
what  this  land  should  look  like,  and  the  saying  goes,  "Beauty  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder."  In  this  country  power  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  titleholder,  and  that  should  be  seen  as  a  positive,  not  a  nega- 
tive. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  these  projects  alone.  Envi- 
ronmentalists cannot  do  them  alone,  and  landowners  certainly  can- 
not carry  them  alone.  It  is  imperative  that  a  genuine  partnership 
be  formed  between  the  great  reservoirs  of  expertise  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  and  the  local  citizens  who  can  provide  work- 
able ideas. 

There  is  an  integrity  within  the  agricultural  community  that 
calls  for  doing  the  right  thing,  and  if  the  right  thing  is  clearly  un- 
derstood and  there  is  any  way  it  is  economically  possible,  farmers 
and  ranchers  will  do  it.  By  fully  funding  the  Mexican  wolf  recovery 
program,  you'll  accomplish  several  things.  You  will  enable  the  con- 
tinuation of  restoring  a  species  that  desperately  needs  our  help. 
You  will  be  allowing  biologists  to  do  their  jobs,  part  of  which  is  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  landowners.  And  these  men  and  women 
deserve  your  support. 

Perhaps  most  important  for  this  Nation,  you  will  be  allowing  op- 
portunity for  people  with  diverse  views  to  sit  down  and  hash  out 
solutions  that  let  the  Mexican  wolf  and  its  habitat  win,  farmers 
and  ranchers  win,  and  the  public  win.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans see  wolves  in  the  wild  as  an  asset,  not  a  liability,  and  I  hope 
you'll  also  continue  to  back  and  support  Mexican  wolf  recovery. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  saying  some  of  the  ranchers  would  sup- 
port the  reintroduction? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Sir,  I'm  not  here  to  paint  a  rosy  picture.  What  I'm 
telling  you  is  what  I  have  seen  because  of  the  kind  of  unique  situa- 
tion that  I've  found  myself  in,  in  that  I  network  both  in  the  envi- 
ronmental community  and  the  agricultural  community.  I  have  seen 
within  all  these  groups  a  truly  sincere  longing  to  find  ways  to  make 
these  projects  work,  but  it's  very  difficult  for  these  communities  to 
approach  themselves. 

Mr.  Regula.  To  communicate? 

Ms.  Kelly.  That's  exactly  right.  I  think  probably  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  not  felt  sincerely  invited  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  think  I  see  an  opening  for  that  to  happen,  and  I'm 
watching  it  gel,  and  I  would  like  to  nurture  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  well,  thank  you.  You  have  quite  a  challenge 
ahead.  [Laughter.] 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Kelly  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Pam  Kelly 
Landowner  -  Falls  County,  Texas 


Chairman  Regula,  Sub-committee  Members: 

My  name  is  Pamela  Kelly.  I  reside  in  Austin,  Texas.  I  am 
requesting  your  support  for  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
Mexican  Wolf  Recovery  Program  in  the  amount  of  $585,000. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  and  rancher  in  Central  Texas,  as  was  his 
father  and  his.  My  family  has  owned  land  in  Texas  since  1835,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  all  of  those  generations  were  farmers  or 
ranchers  of  some  degree.  I  grew  up  watching  the  inherent  risks  of 
farming  and  ranching,  as  well  as  its  rewards. 

I  own  pastures  and  native  woodlands  in  Falls  County,  which  I  lease 
to  cattleraisers  with  cow/calf  operations.  I  also  own  a  farm  on 
the  Brazos  River  in  Robertson  County  where  we  have  traditionally 
raised  cotton.  Currently  I  work  with  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
lease  my  property  to  maximize  their  profits  while  preserving  part 
of  its  natural  state  for  wildlife,  and  we  seem  to  be  able  to  work 
together  with  mutual  respect  and  trust. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  volunteered  my  time  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Mexican  Wolf  Coalition  of  Texas,  an  organization 
which  educates  the  public  about  the  plight  of  the  Mexican  wolf  and 
works  for  its  preservation  and  for  its  reintroduction  into 
appropriate  wilderness  areas. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the  unfortunate  gap  in 
communication  and  understanding  between  the  environmental  community 
and  the  agricultural  community.  Environmental  issues  have  been 
further  complicated  by  a  degeneration  of  trust  in  the  federal 
government  over  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  because  farmers 
and  ranchers  feel  that  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  fairly. 

The  most  recent  mantle  I  have  seen  placed  over  the  back  of  the  wolf 
is  that  the  wolf  is  merely  a  stalking  horse  for  the  federal 
government  land  grab.  There  is  a  lot  of  information  in  that 
statement,  not  much  about  wolves.  Lack  of  trust  has  been  a  major 
obstacle  to  wolf  reintroduction. 

In  Texas,  during  the  past  year  it  seems  that  all  the  major 
stakeholders  have  retreated  into  isolated  huddles.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  feel  so  battered  they  have  become  hostile  and  they  are 
plotting  over  in  one  corner.  Environmentalists  are  frantic  over 
the  possible  loss  of  protective  legislation  and  they  are  wringing 
their  hands  in  another  corner.  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  staff 
are  so  threatened  they  aren't  even  certain  that  they  can  do  their 
jobs.  And  state  agencies  have  backed  into  the  corner  with  their 
hands  up.  Everyone,  even  though  they  might  want  to,  is  wary  of 
stepping  out  to  the  middle   for  fear  of  being  riddled. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  is  a  significant  undercurrent  of  desire  to 
find  creative  solutions  coming  from  within  all  these  groups.  It  is 
low  key,  very  cautious,  but  very  much  in  earnest.  It  is  a  window 
of  communication  that  deserves  to  be  recognized  and  nurtured. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  oppose  wolf 
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reintroduction  are  much  more  interested  in  maintaining  tneix 
independence,  preserving  traditional  lifestyles  and  pursuing 
prosperity  for  their  families  than  they  are  in  sitting  around 
hating  wolves.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  farmers  and  ranchers  care  as 
much  about  a  healthy  environment  as  anyone. 

None  of  their  goals  has  to  have  necessarily  a  negative  impact  on 
the  preservation  of  endangered  species.  There  are  farmers  and 
ranchers  today  practicing  holistic  resource  management  techniques 
which  not  only  improve  their  profits  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
their  families,  but  happen  also  to  heal  the  land  for  wildlife 
habitat.  We  have  both  private  and  public  working  examples  of  this 
in  Texas.  The  concerns  of  locally  impacted  communities  can  be  met 
without  throwing  away  protection  and  funding  for  endangered 
species. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  I  am  referring  to  are  not  militants.  In 
fact,  they  would  laugh  at  that.  Their  concerns  should  not  be  cast 
aside  with  that  accusation.  These  are  decent  and  dignified  people 
who,  for  the  most  part,  just  want  to  be  heard  and  have  their 
legitimate  concerns  recognized  and  addressed. 

The  EIS  process  encompasses  a  great  deal  of  this.  I  see  the  people 
who  work  for  this  project  equally  ready  to  find  fresh  ideas  to  make 
the  project  work.  But  because  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past 
on  all  sides,   there  is  still  distrust. 

We  have  a  lot  of  different  visions  about  what  this  land  should  look 
like.  The  saying  goes,  "Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder."  In 
this  country,  power  is  in  the  hand  of  the  titleholder.  That  should 
be  seen  as  a  positive,  not  a  negative.  The  federal  government 
cannot  do  these  projects  alone.  Environmentalists  cannot  do  them 
alone.  And  landowners  certainly  cannot  carry  them  alone.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  genuine  partnership  be  formed  between  the  great 
reserVoirs  of  expertise  that  our  government  can  provide  and  local 
citizens  who  can  provide  workable  ideas. 

An  image  that  has  remained  in  my  mind  is  one  from  the  congressional 
field  hearing  on  reauthorization  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
which  was  held  in  San  Marcos,  Texas  in  1993.  A  gentleman  from  the 
Texas  Farm  Bureau  near  the  end  of  his  testimony  leaned  into  the 
microphone  and  told  the  panel,  with  poignant  frustration,  "Farmers 
don't  know  what  to  do"  regarding  endangered  species.  It  was  more 
of  a  plea  than  a  demand. 

There  is  an  integrity  within  the  agricultural  community  that  calls 
for  doing  the  right  thing.  If  the  right  thing  is  clearly 
understood  and  there  is  any  way  it  is  economically  possible, 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  do  it. 

We  seem  always  to  be  waiting  for  the  right  person  or  right  group  to 
come  along  and  solve  our  problems.  But  there  is  no  one  person  or 
group  who  can.  And  there  shouldn't  be.  We  are  all  part  of  the 
design  of  the  way  we  do  things.  Every  stakeholder  has  to  be  part 
of  the  solution,  and  no  one  group  has  all  the  talent. 

If  Mexican  wolf  recovery  is  slighted,  opponents  may  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  go  home.  Proponents  will  intensify,  spending  more 
time,  energy  and  money  to  finds  ways  to  save  the  lobo.  And  sooner 
or  later  we'll  all  be  back  at  the  front  lines.  The  sooner  we  learn 
how  to  approach  one  another  and  respectfully  exchange  perspectives 
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and  ideas,  the  sooner  we  can  find  ways  to  live  in  narmony  witn 
other  species  and  create  wealth  for  ourselves. 

By  fully  funding  the  Mexican  wolf  recovery  program,  you  will 
accomplish  several  things:  (1)  You  will  enable  the  continuation  of 
restoring  a  species  that  was  erroneously  driven  to  the  brink  of 
extinction  and  desperately  needs  our  help;  (2)  You  will  be  allowing 
biologists  to  do  their  jobs,  part  of  which  is  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  landowners  (These  men  and  women  deserve  your 
support.);  (3)  Perhaps  most  important  for  this  nation,  you  will  be 
allowing  the  opportunity  for  people  with  diverse  views  to  sit  down 
and  hash  out  solutions  that  let  the  Mexican  wolf  and  its  habitat 
win,  farmers  and  ranchers  win  and  the  public  win.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  see  wolves  in  the  wild  as  an  asset,  not  a 
liability.  I  hope  you  also  will  continue  to  value  and  support 
Mexican  wolf  recovery. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE  NSA 

WITNESS 

LAURI  G.  AUNAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA 
GORGE 

Mr.  Regula.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge. 

Ms.  Aunan.  Good  afternoon. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Aunan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Lauri 
Aunan.  I'm  the  Executive  Director  of  Friends  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge,  which  is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  members  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  across  the  country.  I'm  also  happy  to  say  I'm 
a  resident  of  the  Gorge.  I  actually  live  about  three  miles  west  of 
this  beautiful  vista  house. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  the  Columbia  River? 

Ms.  Aunan.  That  is  the  Columbia  River. 

And  I  wanted  to  say  thank  you  for  this  subcommittee's  past  sup- 
port for  appropriations  for  the  Columbia  Gorge.  I  am  very  pleased 
at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  with  this  Federal  program.  It 
does  balance  economic  development  with  the  protection  of  natural 
resources,  and  it  has  very  much  been  a  partnership. 

So  I'm  here  today  to  seek  support  of  appropriations  for  vitally- 
needed  land  acquisition  in  the  Gorge  through  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  be  an  add-on  to  the  existing  Federal  fa- 
cilities? 

Ms.  Aunan.  Yes.  I  can  show  you.  I  have  a  map  here  which  I'm 
going  to  show  you.  I  need  to  keep  it  to  show  other  folks  this  week. 

But  for  10  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been  working  in  the 
Gorge  to  meet  two  dual  purposes.  One  is  protection  of  resources, 
and  the  other  is  to  work  with  landowners  who  want  to  sell  their 
property. 

As  you  can  see  on  this  map,  I've  shown  just  two  areas.  The  green 
is  areas  of  existing  Federal  ownership.  And  you'll  see  within  those 
areas  there  are  little  white  chunks. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  Columbia  River  divides  the  two  States. 

Ms.  Aunan.  That's  right.  The  Columbia  Gorge  Scenic  Area  is  85 
miles  long.  It  goes  from  the  Sandy  River  just  east  of  Troutdale, 
which  is  a  very  rapidly-growing  suburb  of  Portland;  it  goes  all  the 
way  out  to  the  Dechense  River  past  the  Dells,  and  it  does  cover 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

As  you'll  see,  I  have  tabbed  in  that  book,  a  little  yellow  tab, 
which  actually  shows  you  the  areas  that  I  show  on  the  map  here. 
It's  the  Arena  Dell  in  Oregon,  and  looking  across  at  Catherine 
Creek,  it's  a  very  rare  oak  grasslands  that  are  very  spectacular, 
very  unique  natural  landscapes,  and  they  really  mean  a  lot  to  the 
residents  who  live  there  and  also  to  people  from  around  the  world 
who  come  to  visit  and  study  the  very  rare  plants  and  animals  that 
do  exist  there. 

I  think  that,  since  1986,  there's  been  an  understanding  that  on- 
going land  acquisition  is  needed  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  land- 
owners and  resource  protection.  You  may  be  aware  of  a  program 
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called  section  80  under  the  Federal  legislation,  which  is  a  specific 
provision  which  allows  landowners  to  make  formal  offers  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  then  has  three  years  within 
which  to  purchase  that  property.  The  Forest  Service  has  con- 
centrated on  lands  that  were  specifically  identified  by  Congress  in 
the  law  in  1986,  and  so  over  the  last  10  years  they  have  been  put- 
ting together  kind  of  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle. 

Really  what  we'd  like  to  say  is  that  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Gorge  have  taken  care  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  both 
landowners  and  resources,  but  we  need  to  continue  this  to  really 
finish  out  the  vision.  Key  pieces  remain  to  be  acquired.  There  ire 
properties  in  these  areas  that  I  have  identified  that  are  up  for  sale 
right  now,  but  they're  usually  for  sale  on  only  a  one-time  basis. 

As  well,  we've  got  the  Portland-Vancouver  area  exploding  with 
growth.  There  are  expected  to  be  as  many  as  500,000  to  700,000 
new  people  in  the  region  in  the  next  20  years.  If  this  doesn't  get 
done  now,  it  may  never  be  done,  and  what  we'll  be  left  with  is  kind 
of  an  incomplete  vision  and  also  the  inability  to  pay  landowners 
who  really  do  want  to  sell  their  property  and  complete  the  vision 
out  here. 

So  what  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  do  is  support  a  generous 
appropriation  of  $6  million  for  the  Columbia  Gorge  this  year.  I  re- 
alize this  is  a  large  number,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  Gorge. 
The  Forest  Service  is  looking  at  acquiring  for  Fiscal  Year  1997 
about  1,500  acres  at  about  $4.5  million.  We  think,  in  addition  to 
that,  there's  a  backlog  of  properties  that  would  raise  that  number 
somewhat,  but  the  need  is  very  great.  This  is  a  real  special  area. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  Old  Columbia  River  Highway  still  open? 

Ms.  Aunan.  It  is  still  open.  That  particular  picture,  another  suc- 
cess story,  the  Federal  acquisition  of  about  $2.8  million,  combined 
with  some  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation  money  and  a  pri- 
vate donation,  is  reopening  this  stretch,  a  six-mile  stretch  of  the 
highway,  for  hiking,  bicycling,  and  people  in  wheelchairs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  this  is  not  open  to  autos? 

Ms.  Aunan.  Most  of  it  is  open  to  autos.  There  is  a  section  that 
was  closed  off  when  the  new  freeway  went  in.  This  is  being  re- 
stored, so  people  can  get  on  it,  but  it  would  cost  much  more  to  open 
it  for  cars.  So  it  will  be  a  good  recreational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  had  motion  sickness,  that  would  be  a  tough 
road.  [Laughter.! 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Discovery  Cen- 
ter? 

Ms.  Aunan.  I  think  it's  a  wonderful  partnership  opportunity.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  good  things  about  the  Gorge  is,  again,  it  has 
been  a  partnership.  What  we've  got  going  out  there  is  great  local 
support.  With  the  Federal  partnership  money,  there  is  county 
money  going  in;  there  is  private  money  going  in.  In  fact,  that's  the 
bulk  of  it,  is  local  and  private.  There's  a  good  private  fundraising 
effort,  a  lot  of  the  local  businesses,  and  I  think  it's  a  very  important 
project. 
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Mr.  Regula.  It  looks  like  a  beautiful  area. 

Ms.  Aunan.  It's  spectacular. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Aunan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Aunan  follows:! 
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RESIDENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AREA 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  &  RELATED  AGENCIES, 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MARCH  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lauri  Aunan.  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Columbia  Gorge  and  its  approximately  1,200  members  in  the  Northwest  and  throughout  the 
country    I  am  also  a  resident  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  in  Oregon,  and  I  am 
very  happy  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under  the  Scenic  Act    I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  provide  testimony  in  support  of  appropriations  for  vitally  needed  U.S.  Forest  Service  land 
acquisition  in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area,  continuing  the  important  progress 
the  federal  government  has  made  through  annual  appropriations  to  this  area  over  the  last  decade 
We  respectfully  request  that  $6  million  be  made  available  through  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 

The  Columbia  Gorge:  Unique  Resources,  Unique  Solutions 

As  I  believe  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  Columbia  Gorge  is  a  national  treasure  that  in  many 
ways  is  like  no  other  place  in  the  country    Stretching  along  85  miles  of  the  Columbia  River  as  it 
flows  along  the  Oregon/Washington  border  toward  Portland  and  Vancouver,  this  deeply  caned 
sea-leve!  channel  through  the  Cascade  range  is  home  to  a  remarkable  diversity  of  public 
resources    From  the  dry  eastern  Gorge  to  the  dense  conifer  forest  and  surging  creeks  of  the  west, 
dazzling  wildflower  displays,  including  species  found  nowhere  else  on  earth,  cover  prominent 
hillsides  and  plateaus  along  the  river    The  corridor  is  rich  in  history  —  figuring  prominently  in  the 
journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Oregon  Trail  settlers  who  followed  —  and  in  Indian 
prehistory,  with  ancient  petroglyphs,  pictographs,  and  village  sites  bearing  witness  to  thousands  of 
years  of  Indian  life  and  commerce  among  the  tribes  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Among  the  countless  waterfalls  that  spill  from  high  hanging  valleys  is  Multnomah  Falls,  one  of  the 
tallest  in  the  United  States  and  the  single  most  visited  attraction  in  the  entire  National  Forest 
system.  Along  with  awe-inspiring  geologic  features  that  include  towering  monoliths  and  pillars, 
stone  arches,  and  sheer  escarpments  that  stretch  skyward  from  the  river,  these  resources  comprise 
a  world-class  experience  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Gorge  and  the  many  thousands  of  visitors 
who  come  from  across  the  country  and  around  the  world  to  enjoy  the  spectacular  scenery, 
recreation,  and  natural  and  historical  heritage. 
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After  completion  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  Scenic  Highway  in  1916,  state  and  county  parks  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  were  established  to  meet  recreational  demand,  provide  scenic  vista 
points,  and  protect  important  natural  features    A  portion  of  the  Gorge  lands  also  fell  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mt  Hood  National  Forest    But  by  far  the  majority  of  Gorge  lands,  including 
many  of  the  most  resource-rich  areas  and  most  prominent  view  sheds,  remained  unprotected  or  at 
best  partly  protected    Much  of  the  privately  held  land  was  completely  unzoned,  raising  an 
increasing  threat  of  scatter-shot,  unplanned  development  that  could  have  irreparably  destroyed  the 
rural  way  of  life  and  natural  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  Columbia  Gorge.  It  was  just  this  sort  of 
development,  in  such  key  scenic  areas  as  the  Multnomah  Falls  view  shed  and  the  Mount  Pleasant 
highlands  at  the  western  "gates  of  the  Gorge"  that  was  on  the  drawing  boards  in  the  late  1970s. 
In  response,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  prepared  a  study,  and  Congress  considered  legislative 
proposals  in  the  early  1980s  to  maintain  the  Gorge's  special  character  while  also  supporting  the 
capacity  of  towns  in  the  Gorge  to  maintain  economic  development  and  appropriate  growth 

In  1986,  the  enactment  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  Act  established  a  new 
partnership  approach  for  a  complex  area  that  is  a  mixture  of  urban,  rural  and  wild  lands  with 
various  federal,  state,  county  and  private  ownerships    Under  the  Scenic  Act,  cities  within  the 
Scenic  Area  are  targeted  for  economic  development  and  growth,  and  are  administered  by  city 
governments.  Many  of  the  most  critical  resource  lands  are  included  in  "Special  Management 
Areas"  in  which  public  land  consolidation  and  public  stewardship  are  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Forest  Service    For  other  areas,  county  governments  are  relied  on,  through  zoning  and 
planning,  to  ensure  that  private  land  uses  are  consistent  with  the  Gorge's  rural  character  and 
heritage 

Protecting  the  Gorge  —  Progress  to  Date 

Since  the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  was  established,  great  strides  have  been  made 
Gorge  counties  have  made  progress  in  adopting  zoning  ordinances  that  are  consistent  with  the 
Scenic  Act.  There  has  been  increased  economic  activity  in  many  Gorge  communities,  in  large 
measure  a  result  of  increased  recreation  and  tourism  in  the  Scenic  Area.  The  Friends  of  the 
Columbia  Gorge  greatly  appreciates  the  Forest  Service's  demonstrated  commitment,  with  the 
support  of  this  Subcommittee,  in  securing  the  most  critical  recreational,  natural  and  scenic  lands 
on  an  as-available  basis  through  its  land  acquisition  program. 

Land  acquisition  appropriations  generously  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  in  previous  years  have 
allowed  the  Forest  Service  to  make  substantial  progress  in  securing  some  of  the  Gorge's  most 
special  resources,  from  the  rare  plants  and  hiking  trails  of  Burdoin  Mountain  and  Rowena  Dell  to 
the  pastoral  Mount  Pleasant  Highlands  and  the  undisturbed  Archer  Mountain.  These  federal 
efforts  have  combined  with  private  conservation  work  and  state  acquisitions  (in  such  crucial  areas 
as  Beacon  Rock  State  Park  and  the  beautiful  6,000  acre  Dalles  Mountain  Ranch  in  Washington) 
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to  move  further  toward  comprehensive  protection  of  the  crown  jewels  of  the  Gorge 

But  a  number  of  private  properties  remain  in  these  areas  of  consolidation,  including  lands  that 
could  be  developed  among  otherwise  protected  landscapes.  Public  and  private  investment  in  the 
conservation  of  these  areas,  and  the  good  work  to  date  toward  comprehensive  public 
management,  will  be  jeopardized  unless  these  parcels  can  be  secured  from  willing  sellers. 

Examples  —  Catherine/Major  Creek  and  Rowena  Dell 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  Forest  Service  has  acquired  numerous  fee  interests  to  protect  the  scenic 
quality  and  natural  heritage  of  this  one-of-a-kind  landscape  in  the  eastern  Gorge  in  Oregon  and 
Washington    Along  an  approximately  20-mile  stretch  of  the  Columbia  River  are  rare  oak 
grasslands  and  native  wildflowers  unique  in  the  world    This  year,  several  of  the  most  prominent 
properties  in  this  area  have  been  offered  by  landowners  for  public  purchase.  These  are  key 
properties  that  need  to  be  acquired  to  realize  the  vision  and  protect  the  national  investment  that 
has  already  been  made  in  this  special  area.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of  these  offers  from 
landowners  could  result  in  inconsistent  development  that  would  frustrate  the  years  of  effort  and 
investment  of  resources. 

Protecting  the  Gorge  —  The  Next  Steps 

The  Catherine/Major  Creek  and  Rowena  Dell  area  properties  are  among  a  number  of  available 
lands  in  the  Columbia  Gorge  for  which  we  are  told  the  Forest  Service  will  be  requesting  $4.5 
million.  This  request  is  clearly  a  recognition  of  the  national  importance  of  this  program    At  the 
same  time,  a  backlog  of  acquisitions  has  built  up  over  the  past  years,  during  which  available 
funding  has  been  limited    We  therefore  believe  that  a  total  of  $6  million  is  needed  this  year  to 
complete  the  vision  that  has  come  so  far  in  the  past  10  years    We  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
able  to  provide  this  amount 

We  appreciate  all  of  the  support  you  have  given  this  program  in  the  past.  With  the  funding  we  are 
requesting,  we  believe  the  Forest  Service  can  make  significant  progress  toward  realizing  the  goals 
of  the  National  Scenic  Area  Act,  and  protecting  the  heritage  of  the  Columbia  Gorge. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  today. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESSES 

MARK  CONOLLY,  CHAIRMAN,  ALLEGHENY  FOREST  ALLIANCE 
HOWARD     FERGESON,     SUPERINTENDENT     OF     SCHOOLS,     FOREST 
COUNTY,  PA 

Mr.  Regula.  Allegheny  Forest  Alliance. 

Mr.  CONOLLY.  Good  afternoon.  How  are  you? 

I'm  from  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is 
Mark  Conolly,  and  I  have  with  me  today  Dr.  Howard  Fergeson, 
who  is  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Forest  County  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

I  am  a  businessman.  I  am  General  Manager  of  a  hardwood  lum- 
ber manufacturing  company  and  also  the  Chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
coalition  that  we  have  in  our  area  called  the  Allegheny  Forest  Alli- 
ance. I'm  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  and  the  funding  for  the  timber  sale  harvest  program  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

I  know  that  time  is  of  the  essence  here,  so  I'll  get  down  to  my 
primary  points.  I  want  to  talk  about  economics  first  and  then  forest 
management  second. 

The  economics  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  are  that  it  is  a 
spectacularly  profitable  national  forest.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  volume 
harvested  and  acreage  of  the  forest  itself,  it's  the  single  most  profit- 
able hardwood  forest  in  the  system.  Over  the  past  five  years  they 
have  produced  timber  sale  revenues  of  over  $90  million  with  costs 
of  less  than  $20  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  These  are  all  hardwoods,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Conolly.  It's  all  hardwood.  Cherry  is  the  primary  commer- 
cial species  on  the  forest. 

That's  a  net  profit  to  the  United  States  of  $70  million  plus  over 
that  period  of  time,  which  is  a  pretty  good  return  on  investment 
for  anybody.  Of  that  amount,  25  percent  goes  back  to  the  local  com- 
munities for  the  government,  the  schools,  and  the  road  programs, 
and  that's  why  Dr.  Fergeson  is  here  today,  because  they're  a  major 
part  of  our  coalition,  the  local  educators  and  the  local  government 
people. 

The  allowable  sale  quantity  from  the  forest  management  plan  for 
the  ANF,  which  was  put  out  in  1986,  is  94.5  million  feet.  They 
have  never  achieved  that  over  the  course  of  the  forest  management 
plan.  They've  been  as  high  as  about  77  million  feet  a  year.  Since 
I've  been  up  there,  it's  been  dropping.  This  last  year  it  was  a  little 
less  than  55  million  board  feet. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  lack  of  money  for  roads? 

Mr.  Conolly.  It's  been  a  combination  of  restrictive  factors  relat- 
ed to  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act,  which  requires  that 
they  demonstrate  regeneration  before  they  harvest,  and  limited 
budgets  for  the  Forest  Service  itself.  We  think  that  they've  under- 
harvested  the  amount  of  timber,  the  income  off  of  the  forest,  and 
we've  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  with  the  Forest  Service  about  that. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  a  second  growth  forest.  The 
general  age  category  of  the  commercial  timber  is  50  to  90  years, 
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which  is  at  biological  maturity  and  at  a  time  when  the  timber  is 
beginning  to  be  susceptible 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  CONOLLY  [continuing].  Risk  from  wind  throw  and  insect 
damage  also. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  clear-cut? 

Mr.  Conolly.  They  use  three  types  of  proscriptive  management. 
First,  they  do  a  pre-commercial  thin.  Then  they  do  what  they  call 
a  shelter  cut,  and  then  the  final  harvest  is  a  clear  cut,  which  is 
necessary  with  a  species  like  cherry  which  is  shade-intolerant  for 
regeneration.  But,  again,  the  harvesting  that  takes  place  on  that 
forest  is  good  silvicultural  practices  based  on  proscriptive  forest 
management. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  regeneration  the  same  species? 

Mr.  Conolly.  The  forest  itself,  because  it's  a  second-growth  for- 
est, is  primarily  cherry,  although  there  are  many  other  northern 
species  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  I  mean  when  you  cut  and  replant,  do  they  put 
cherry  back  in? 

Mr.  Conolly.  Yes  and  no.  It  depends  on  the  site  and  the  condi- 
tions. They  do  different  proscriptive  actions  for  different  site  types 
there.  That  is  certainly  something  that  they  consider  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  any  State  forest  adjacent  to  this  or  is  this 
a  standalone  Federal  lands? 

Mr.  Conolly.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  3  million  acres  of 
State  forestland,  and  the  largest  block  of  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest.  The  ANF  is  500,000  acres. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  State  harvest  on  their  land? 

Mr.  Conolly.  Yes.  They  don't  have  as  active  a  program,  I  think, 
as  the  ANF,  but  they  do.  They  do  harvest  timber  on  it. 

The  other  thing,  the  other  point,  that  I  wanted  to  make  to  you 
relating  to  our  request  is  that  the  Forest  Service  has  come  to  us 
and  told  us  that,  if  we  can  help  them  get  some  funding  in  certain 
areas,  they  think  that  they  can  regenerate  more  timber,  and,  there- 
fore, come  up  with  a  higher  ASQ  or  a  higher  harvest  program  re- 
lated to  their  ASQ.  Those  areas  would  be  the  timber  sale  manage- 
ment items  in  their  budget,  the  permanent  timber  salvage  sale 
fund,  and  to  fund  the  adaptive  management  strategy,  which  comes 
from  the  research  part  of  the  budget  for  the  Forest  Service. 

We  think  that  we  have  a  good  partnership  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  we'd  like  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Conolly  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  funding  for  programs  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  My  name  is  Mark  Conolly, 
Chairman  of  The  Allegheny  Forest  Alliance.  I  am  also  General  Manager  of  Bradford  Forest  Products, 
a  hardwood  lumber  and  dimension  products  manufacturer  located  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Allegheny  Forest  Alliance  is  an  ad  hoc  coalition  concerned  about  forest  management  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  Members  of  The  Alliance  are  hardwood  lumber  and  veneer  producers,  other 
wood  products  manufacturers,  and  local  governmental  agencies.  An  area  of  particular  interest  to  our 
membership  is  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  (ANF). 

As  you  are  aware,  the  ANF  is  the  single  largest  source  of  high-quality  Black  Cherry,  a  tree  that  is  in 
great  demand  here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  Continued  harvest  and  regeneration 
of  the  ANFs  Black  Cherry  trees  is  a  top  priority  for  hardwood  lumber  producers  located  near  the  ANF 
and  to  veneer  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Southeastern  Canada. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Allegheny  is  the  flagship  national  forest  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  last  five  years 
for  which  data  is  available  (fiscal  years  1990-94)  the  ANF  produced  $90.4  million  in  timber  sale 
revenues.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  estimates  that  costs  attributable  to  the  ANF  timber  sale 
program  during  that  period  were  $19.6  million.  Thus,  the  net  profit  to  the  United  States  was  $70.8 
million.  Of  that  amount,  $22  J  million  was  returned  to  the  counties  in  which  the  timber  was  harvested 
through  the  Twenty-Five  Percent  Fund 

Without  disparaging  other  national  forests  in  Region  9  of  the  Forest  Service  structure,  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  it  is  the  ANF  that  makes  the  regional  timber  sale  program  profitable.  Although  timber 
revenues  typically  exceed  costs  on  several  other  national  forests  (e.g.  Monongahela,  Mark  Twain, 
Huron-Manistee),  it  is  the  Allegheny  that  makes  die  region  profitable.  With  the  ANF  included  in  the 
Region  9  total,  the  region  showed  a  net  profit  of  $29.3  million  during  the  five-year  period  referenced 
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above.  Without  the  ANF,  the  region's  timber  sale  program  expenses  would  have  exceeded  revenues 
by  $39.  8  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  the  forest  products  industry  has  come  before  this  subcommittee  urging 
you  to  keep  funding  for  timber  sales  as  high  as  possible.  Our  arguments  have  included  discussions 
about  jobs,  the  positive  contributions  made  to  the  domestic  economy  and  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
the  importance  of  USFS  timber  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  county  schools  and  roads.  These  arguments 
remain  valid  today.  What  has  changed  is  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  maintain  the  national 
timber  sale  program  at  an  acceptable  level. 

Other  industry  representatives  appearing  before  you  today  and  in  the  past  have  documented  the 
reasons  behind  the  decline  in  federal  timber  sales.  Some  of  those  factors  were  outside  the  ability  of 
the  industry,  the  Forest  Service,  or  even  this  panel  to  affect  (e.g.  threatened  or  endangered  species 
listings).  But,  there  were  other  factors  that  clearly  uere  within  our  grasp.  We  need  to  apply  the  lessons 
learned  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  we  look  to  the  Allegheny  in  the  critical  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Fortunately,  the  ANF  has  no  widespread  threatened  or  endangered  species  listings  or  other  over- 
arching legal/political  issues  driving  its  timber  program  into  a  tail-spin  of  oblivion.  However,  there 
are  other  challenges  ahead,  and  we  must  act  now  to  protect  the  enormous  values  present  in  this 
national  forest. 

Timber  Harvest  Capability  Analysis 

In  November  1995,  the  Forest  Service  released  an  analysis  of  the  ANF  timber  program.  This  analysis, 
which  had  been  in  preparation  for  several  years,  examined  a  number  of  issues  relating  to  how  much 
timber  the  agency  believed  can  and  should  be  sold  on  the  forest,  under  current  conditions.  This  was 
not  a  decision-document  to  change  the  annual  allowable  sale  quantity  (ASQ)  of  94.5  million  board 
feet.  Rather,  it  was  an  analysis  designed  to  guide  the  Forest  Service  as  it  frames  its  requests  to  the 
Administration  and  Congress  in  the  budget/appropriations  process.  Formal  changes  to  the  ASQ — if 
any — will  occur  when  the  Forest  Service  revises  the  ANF  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan.  The 
revision  of  the  ANF  Plan  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1999  and  reach  completion  two  or  three  years  later. 

The  Timber  Harvest  Capability  Analysis  determined  that  the  timber  program  on  the  ANF  should 
be  reduced  temporarily  to  53.2  million  board  feet  (mmbf)  per  year.  The  agency  believes  that  an 
additional  23.9  mmbf  per  year  can  be  added  to  the  timber  sales  program  once  certain  timber  regener- 
ation issues  are  successfully  resolved.  In  summary,  the  Forest  Service  believes  that  the  ANF  can,  in 
perpetuity,  sustain  an  average  annual  timber  program  of  77.1  mmbf,  but  for  right  now,  they  are  keep- 
ing the  current  ASQ  of  94.5  mmbf  in  place  while  planning  timber  sales  of  approximately  53.2  mmbf. 

Resolving  the  timber  regeneration  issues  described  above  is  a  top  priority  for  the  management  team 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  It  is  also  at  the  top  of  the  priority  list  for  The  Allegheny  Forest 
Alliance.  We  are  in  agreement  that  the  timber  resources  of  the  ANF  are  unique  and  that  we  need 
to  work  closely  to  ensure  continued  access  to  and  regeneration  of  afl  key  timber  types  and  stands. 
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A  Forest  at  Ever-Increasing  Risk 

Before  turning  to  our  specific  funding  requests,  I  want  to  emphasize  one  other  basic  fact  that  you 
should  bear  in  mind  when  you  think  about  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Like  other  national  forests 
established  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  ANF  is  a  second-growth  forest  with  many  even-aged 
timber  stands.  In  general,  these  stands  were  created  50-90  years  ago  and  are  now  extremely  well- 
stocked  with  Black  Cherry  and  other  valuable  hardwood  trees.  Unfortunately,  Black  Cherry  is  a 
shallow-rooted  tree  species;  mature  trees  are  highly  susceptible  to  windthrow  damage.  Thus,  the  stands 
on  the  ANF  that  are  heavy  with  mature  Black  Cherry  trees  are  at  ever  increasing  risk. 

Attached  to  this  statement  are  two  charts  that  illustrate  the  point  I  am  making.  The  first  chart  shows 
the  distribution  of  timber  stands  by  20-year  age  classes.  As  you  can  see,  nearly  all  of  the  timber  stands 
on  this  503,000  acre  national  forest  are  either  51-70  or  71-90  years  old.  The  second  chart  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  ANF  is  an  incredibly  productive  timber-growing  forest.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this 
forest  is  highly  suited  for  the  production  of  Black  Cherry,  oak,  and  other  species. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  ANF  is  the  single  most  important  source  of  high-quality  Black  Cherry  logs. 
Given  the  importance  of  this  species  to  the  domestic  furniture  business  and  to  America's  veneer  and 
lumber  exports,  we  need  to  do  everything  possible  to  assure  that  the  ANF  will  always  be  a  source  of 
Black  Cherry.  Positive  funding  decisions  by  this  subcommittee  and  management  decisions  by  the 
Forest  Service  are  going  to  be  critical  prerequisites  for  achieving  that  objective. 

Requests  for  Funding 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  testify  today  with  some  very  specific  requests  for  your 
consideration.  However,  the  Administration's  delay  in  releasing  its  Budget  Request  for  FY  1997  has 
precluded  us  from  doing  that.  However,  we  will  be  immediately  in  touch  with  you  and  your  staff  once 
the  particulars  of  the  Budget  Request  are  known.  In  the  meantime,  we  call  your  attention  to  those 
specific  USFS  line-items  that  are  important  for  maintaining  the  ANFs  timber  sale  program: 

□  Short-Term:  Timber  Sales  Management 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  Timber  Sales  Management  line-item  is  of  primary  importance.  We  urge 
you  to  continue  to  provide  strong  funding  for  timber  sales.  Language  adopted  in  the  committee 
reports  in  recent  years  directed  the  Forest  Service  to  give  priority  to  those  forests  such  as  the  ANF 
that  "have  the  highest  likelihood  of  attaining  current  forest  plan  goals,  objectives,  and  targets." 
Such  language  should  once  again  be  adopted  by  your  panel. 

□  Short-Term:  Timber  Salvage  Sale  Authority 

The  ANF,  like  most  other  national  forests,  faces  forest  health  problems.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
approximately  29  mmbf  of  the  timber  harvested  on  this  forest  will  have  a  salvage  component.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  precisely  how  much  dead  and  dying  timber  may  need  to  be  salvaged  on  the  ANF 
during  FY  *97.  However,  we  urge  you  to  continue  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  draw  generously 
from  the  Permanent  Timber  Salvage  Sale  Fund. 
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□   Medium-Term:  Adaptive  Management 

In  order  to  increase  timber  sales  on  the  ANF  beyond  53.2  mmbf  to  the  77.1  mmbf  level,  the  Forest 
Service  must  carry  out  an  adaptive  management  strategy.  Funding  for  this  adaptive  management 
work  will  come  from  the  USFS  research  budget,  the  Knudsen-Vandenberg  Fund,  and  probably 
from  the  Ecosystem  Planning,  Inventory,  and  Monitoring  line-item.  We  have  asked  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  us  with  specific  information  about  how  that  adaptive  management  strategy 
will  be  funded.  We  expect  to  receive  this  data  shortly,  and  will  forward  it  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  our  hands. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  this  subcommittee  takes  on  the  unenviable  task  of  determining  which 
valuable  programs  and  projects  under  your  jurisdiction  will  obtain  funding  and  how  much  money  each 
"lucky  winner"  will  receive.  In  prior  years  there  was  a  tendency  to  take  a  "hands-off  approach  to 
funding  for  timber-related  programs  on  individual  national  forests.  We  understand  the  reasons  behind 
such  an  approach.  However,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  incredibly  unique  and  financially 
important  We  urge  you  to  keep  a  special  watch  over  funding  for  the  programs  that  will  ensure  that 
this  national  forest  remains  a  viable  source  of  high-quality  Black  Cherry  trees  and  other  important 
forest  products. 

Thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
LWCF 

WITNESS 

BARRY  S.  TINDALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY,  NATIONAL  RECRE- 
ATION AND  PARK  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

Mr.  Tindall.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  you  today? 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Tindall.  It's  a  great  day  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tindall.  Why  aren't  we  out  there 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  a  tough  day  on  the  Chairman,  though.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Tindall.  Well,  I  think  I'm  fourth  from  the  bottom,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  if  you  can  hang  in  there  for  another  15  or  20  min- 
utes, we  can  do  it. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  our  affiliate  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Park 
and  Recreation  Association.  They're  a  great  group  of  citizens  and 
professionals. 

I'll  get  right  down  to  our  recommendations,  which,  unfortunately, 
are  not  right  at  the  top  of  my  page  in  my  testimony.  We  do  rec- 
ommend a  significant  improvement  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  in  its  entirety,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  to  $400  million.  I  know  that  probably  makes  you  swallow 
hard,  but  we  would  commit  with  you  to 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  have  it,  but  we  just  don't 
have  the  money. 

Mr.  Tindall.  Well,  we  pledge  to  work  with  you  in  the  budget 
process  and  the  allocations.  We  still  think  there's  some  flexibility 
there  to  do  better  by  this,  by  the  accounts  that  are  in  your  sub- 
committee. That's,  I  think,  the  first  step  that  we  have  to  take,  so 
you  have  the  options  to  put  money  where  you  think  it's  merited. 

In  that  total  amount,  we  would  suggest,  frankly — and  this  may 
make  some  of  the  subcommittee  have  troublesome  thoughts,  too, 
but  we  think  that  recreating,  refunding  the  State  side  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  frankly,  makes  good  resource  conserva- 
tion sense  and  makes  good  fiscal  sense.  You  and  the  authorizing 
committee  are  well  aware  that  there  continue  to  be  pressures  to 
add  to  the  Federal  systems,  and  some  of  those  recommendations 
certainly  are  warranted,  but  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it,  at  the 
partnerships  that  are  possible  between,  as  you  obviously  are  inter- 
ested in,  States  and  regional  systems  and  others.  And  we  don't  be- 
lieve, frankly,  as  a  nation,  we've  begun  to  explore  what  those  op- 
tions might  be. 

At  the  same  time,  to  make  those  real,  we  can't  walk  away  from 
the  States'  needs.  Increasingly,  the  States  are  being  asked  to  pick 
up  everything  from  an  array  of  social  costs  and  other  environ- 
mental costs,  and  there  are  limits  as  to  what  they  can  do. 

Just  to  put  it  in  context,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  LWCF  monies,  is  going  to  be  between 
$2.4  and  $2.5  billion,  we  understand,  in  the  next  Fiscal  Year.  So 
that's  not  a  source  we  should  walk  away  from. 
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There  are  some  groups,  frankly,  that  think  we  should  abandon 
the  State  side  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  start 
creating  small  trust  funds  for  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing.  We 
disagree  with  that.  We  think  maybe  the  lifeline  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  as  it  is  known,  may  be  near  an  end.  We 
have  an  essentially  new  Congress  since  that  fund  was  authorized 
in  1964,  and  many  Members  don't  know  about  it. 

But  we  think  a  recreation  resource  investment  trust  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  that  could  be  structured  not  only  for  grants, 
but  for  loans — we  think  that  States  are  particularly  interested  in 
loans;  local  governments  are  interested  in  loans  from  the  States. 
New  Jersey  is  a  case  where  that's  been  particularly  helpful,  and  it 
recycles  money  and  encourages  good  things  to  happen. 

We  think  ultimately  the  Urban  Park  and  Rec.  Recovery  Program 
should  be  merged  in  with  a  trust  or  with  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  We're  not  recommending  a  UPARR  appropriation 
this  year,  but  you'll  note  from  our  testimony  we  are  urging  the  sub- 
committee to  consider  at  minimum  report  language  that  says,  hey, 
whatever  monies  we  can  free  up  for  State  LWCF  assistance,  let's 
also  think  about  language  that  directs  some  of  that  to  UPARR-like 
programs. 

I'd  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  did  not  mention  the  administra- 
tion needs.  We  get  calls,  several  calls  a  week,  from  one  entity  or 
another,  citizens,  often  who  talk  about  problems  with  local  officials 
or  other  organizations  who  want  to  convert  a  previously-assisted 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  project.  It  looks  like  a  cheap 
place  to  build  a  fire  station  or  to  extend  city  hall  or  to  put  a  hos- 
pital or  library,  and  the  law  precludes  that,  unless  replacement 
properties  and  things  are  available. 

We  think  the  National  Park  Service  is  right  about  at  the  bottom 
of  their  capacity  to  monitor  the  better  than  35,000  projects  that  are 
out  there.  I  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  take  a  look  at  that  and  ask 
the  Park  Service  about  that  when  they  come  up  here  later  on. 

I  would  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  also,  that  you,  you  and  your  staff, 
give  a  very  serious  look  at  the  capacity  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice technical  assistance  programs  to  be  responsible,  their  ability  to 
be  responsible,  to  the  conservation  and  recreation  needs  out  there. 
One  area  in  particular  has  great  opportunities,  and  this  is  the  mili- 
tary base  or  military  installation  drawdown.  We  would  be  able  to 
have  hundreds  of  properties  out  there,  some  of  which,  for  very  little 
money,  could  become  viable  public  recreation  resources 

Mr.  Regula.  Right 

Mr.  Tindall  [continuing].  Not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
need  to  look  at  that  capacity. 

Finally,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to — some  people  have 
heartburn  over  this,  but  the  recreation  resources  of  the  Federal 
land  systems,  one,  should  not  be  static,  and  you've  heard  other  wit- 
nesses talk  about  that  today,  despite  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  would  never  buy  another  acre  of  Federal  land;  we  don't  think 
that's  good  long-term  policy. 

As  we've  seen  from  the  shutdowns,  as  unfortunate  as  they  have 
been,  they've  caused  economic  hardship  all  over  the  place,  plus  loss 
of  vacation  time  and  family  time  and  things  that  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in. 
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Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  fortunate  enough  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  have  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  appear  before  our 
midwinter  meeting  of  our  group,  and  I  want  to  quote  just  a  few 
lines  of  what  she  said. 

"Yet,  again,"  and  I  quote,  "too  often  investments  in  parks  and 
open  space  are  generally  considered  a  low  priority.  Let's  change 
that.  Let's  talk  about  jobs  and  skills  in  the  future.  Let's  talk  about 
the  economy.  Let's  talk  about  what's  happening  to  this  Nation. 
Let's  go  to  the  board  rooms.  Let's  go  to  the  chambers  of  commerce. 
Let's  enlist  the  help  of  all  concerned  in  our  community  to  help 
build  a  fabric,  to  weave  a  fabric  around  our  children  at  risk  by 
showing  people  that  it's  not  smokestacks,  it's  not  automation;  it's 
people  that  are  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  greatness  or  an  econo- 
my's success." 

That,  I  think,  is  what  we  strive  to  do  through  public  park  and 
recreation  systems.  You  have  personally  been  an  advocate  of  this 
from  your  first  days  in  Congress,  and  we  commend  you  for  that.  To 
reach  the  Attorney  General's  goals,  we  need  political  leadership  lo- 
cally, nationally,  and  we  need  strong  executive  direction.  We  need 
professionals  who  know  how  to  manage  systems  and  wring  the 
greatest  value  out  of  the  public  dollar.  We  need  a  creative  program 
content,  so  kids  and  young  people  are  encouraged  to  come  back  and 
come  back  and  come  back,  and  we  need  accessible  and  attractive 
recreation  resources  and  public  lands.  That  whole  network  of 
things  has  to  come  together  before  we  can  really  succeed. 

Let  me  share  with  you — and  I  offer  it  up  for  the  record,  if  you're 
amenable  to  doing  it.  This  details  about  $27  million  of 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Tindall  [continuing].  Local  needs  and  about  $3  million  of 
State  needs,  and  I  think  you  have  this  in  front  of  you.  I'll  share 
another  copy  with  you.  This  is  just  off  the  press  of  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association.  It  documents  21  jurisdictions 
where  the  values  that  I'm  alluding  to  here  are  real  and  on  the 
ground.  We  need  to  do  more  and  we  need  your  continued  guidance. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Tindall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Tindall  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ASSOCIATION  ON  FISCAL 

YEAR  1997  APPROPRIATIONS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  WASHINGTON  DC,  MARCH  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee;  I  am  Barry  Tindall.  I  serve  as  director  of  Public 
Policy  for  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association.  The  Association  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  of  some  23,000  citizens,  public  policymakers  and  professionals.  We  are 
headquartered  in  Arlington,  Virginia     Five  regional  service  centers  provide  an  array  of  citizen 
and  professional  development  training  opportunities  and  public  outreach. 

Our  members  care  deeply  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  others 
who  live  within  our  borders    They  plan,  design,  develop  and  manage  many  of  the  public's 
recreation  and  park  resources  and  services  at  all  levels  of  government.  They  rehabilitate,  through 
recreation  therapy,  persons  whose  functions  have  been  impaired  because  of  injury  or  by  advanced 
age    They  engage  in  research  critical  to  understanding  the  intricacies  of  conserving  resources  and 
recreation  behavior  and  its  impact.  They  educate  tomorrow's  leaders  in  recreation  and  parks. 
They  provide  alternatives  for  children,  youth  and  families  whose  circumstances  put  them  at 
personal  high  risk.    And  they  provide  recreation  services  and  facilities  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  helping  to  assure  combat  readiness  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  distressed  by  legislators  who  suggest  that  this  array  of  services  is  "social  pork,"  or 
that  park  infrastructure  is  less  important  than  highways,  curbs  or  gutters     We  are  equally 
distressed  by  the  notion  that  we  as  a  nation  are  so  fiscally  bankrupt  that  we  cannot  invest 
reasonable  amounts  in  our  public  recreation  and  park  systems  for  our  people. 

Some  suggest  that  actions  to  acquire  and  protect  recreation  resources  can  be  deferred  to 
another  day  when  our  options  are  fewer  and  fewer  and  costs  higher  and  higher     We  believe  that 
the  mind-set  of  many  in  Congress  that  there  should,  in  effect,  be  no  net  gain  in  federal  recreation 
resources  is  horribly  short-sighted  and  fails  to  anticipate  national  needs  for  public  resource 
conservation  and  for  recreation.    Still  others  suggest  that  there  is  a  substantial  federal  role  in 
support  of  state  and  local  prisons,  for  example,  but  none  for  actions  to  lessen  the  need  for  prisons. 

Numerous  circumstances  support  our  recommendation,  among  them: 

•  Since  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  was  passed  in  1964,  our  national  population 
has  grown  from  about  191  million  to  270  million,  estimated  for  1996. 

•  In  the  period  1982-1992  the  nation  experienced  an  18  percent  increase  in  developed  land,  most 
converted  from  cropland,  pasture,  forests  and  range. 

•  In  1990  only  37  percent  of  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  reported  at  least  20 
minutes  of  vigorous  exercise  three  or  more  times  a  week.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
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and  Human  Services  has  recommended  substantial  improvement  in  access  to  public 
recreation  resources  to  enhance  opportunities  for  physical  activity 

•  The  average  national  cost  of  incarcerating  a  juvenile  offender  is  about  $30,000  a  year 

•  Pressures  to  add  more  units  to  federal  land  conservation  systems  continue,  while  resources 
for  often  viable  alternatives,  including  regional,  state  and  local  park  and  recreation  systems, 
are  severely  restricted. 

•  Receipts  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy  extraction  activities,  the  principal  source  of  LWCF 
revenue,  continue  to  average  about  $2.7  billion  a  year. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  propose  the  following  for  fiscal  year  1997: 

1.    A  significant  increase  in  public  investment  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund:    We 
suggest  that  a  total  LWCF  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  is  not  unreasonable  given 
OCS  revenue  estimates  and  known  demand.    At  least  one  half  of  that  amount  should  be  available  to 
restore  the  state  assistance  program  as  a  conservation  objective  and  as  a  means  to  efficiently  reinvest 
public  resources  where  they  are  most  needed.  A  portion  of  state  assistance  could  be  directed  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  program  to  help  restore  public  recreation  sites 
and  systems  in  the  most  economically  and  socially  distressed  neighborhoods. 


2.  Amounts  sufficient  to  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to  increase  technical  capacity  to  assist 
local  and  state  governments  obtain  selected  military  installations  for  recreation  and  resource 
conservation,  and  to  encourage  others  to  conserve  resources.  Over  1,200  federal  excess  or 
surplus  properties  have  been  transferred  for  recreation,  parks  and  conservation  since  1 949,  with 
continuing  federal  responsibility  for  about  900  properties.  The  work  load  increases  daily  as 
closures  begin  to  occur  from  the  1995  round  of  base  reuse  decisions.  A  single  NPS  field  office 
staff  person  headquartered  in  Boston  attempts  to  monitor  and  assist  projects  from  Maine  to 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas! 

3 .  Amounts  sufficient  to  assure  high  quality  recreation  experiences  on  the  federal  land  systems, 
including  national  forests,  parks,  refuges  and  public  lands,  and  to  make  necessary  investments  in 
capitol  resources. 

We  believe  these  recommendations  are  well  within  the  nation's  fiscal  capacity  to  address.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  make  every  effort  to  respond. 

The  actions  of  this  Subcommittee  directly  impact  the  "quality  of  life"  for  millions  of  people 
nationwide  —  foremost  among  them  children.  In  defense  of  reduced  investments  in  public  parks  and 
recreation,  some  urge  that  if  we  do  not  reduce  spending  first,  we  burden  posterity  with  a  debt  which 
this  and  previous  generations  accumulated.  Certainly  we  must  make  prudent  investments     But  if  we 
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do  not  adequately  invest  today  in  recreation  and  park  resources  we  burden  our  children  and  their 
children  with  a  deficit  of  opportunity  and  a  legacy  of  diminished  health  and  wellness  and 
environmental  quality. 

On  February  16  we  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno.  I  conclude  by  citing 
a  portion  of  her  remarks. 

"Yet  again,  too  often  investments  in  parks  and  open  space  are 
generally  considered  a  low  priority.  Let's  change  that.  Let's  talk 
about  jobs  and  skills  and  future.  Let's  talk  about  the  economy.  Let's 
talk  about  what's  happening  to  this  Nation.  Let's  go  to  the  board 
rooms.  Let's  go  to  the  chambers  of  commerce.  Let's  enlist  the  help 
of  all  concerned  in  our  community  to  build  a  fabric,  to  weave  a  fabric 
around  our  children  at  risk  by  showing  people  that  it's  not 
smokestacks,  it's  not  automation,  it's  people  that  are  at  the  foundation 
of  a  nation's  greatness  or  an  economy's  success." 
-Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  February  16,  1996 


I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS 

WITNESS 

KEITH  ARGOW,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  WOODLAND  OWNERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  Regula.  The  National  Woodland  Owners  Association. 

Mr.  Argow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  these  thoughts  with  you  today,  and  have  hope;  I'm  close  to 
the  caboose  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we're  getting  down  there.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ARGOW.  We're  getting  there. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  thanks  to  Congressman  Nethercutt 
for  his  assistance,  if  we  might.  We  were  a  late  addition  here  and 
we  appreciate  the  intercession. 

I  am  Keith  Argow.  I'm  President  of  the  National  Woodland  Own- 
ers Association  and  also  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Forest  and  Woodland  Landowner  Associations,  which  includes, 
among  others,  the  Ohio  Woodland  Owners  Council  of  the  Ohio  For- 
estry Association. 

As  a  group,  people  like  myself  own  59  percent — and  you  in- 
cluded— own  59  percent  of  the  timberlands  in  the  U.S.  and  we 
produce  half,  collectively,  half  the  wood  supply.  Yet,  as  important 
as  this  is  to  the  economy  of  America,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  relatively  small  investment  in  this.  We  are  not  proposing 
any  particular  increase  in  that  investment,  but  we  are  making  a 
very  strong  case  that  it  not  be  further  reduced.  I  will  not  read  from 
this,  but  if  this  might  be  added  to  the  record 

Mr.  Regula.  All  the  statements  will  be  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Argow.  Of  course,  when  we  have  marks  from  the  adminis- 
tration, we  will  provide  to  the  committee  our  hard  recommenda- 
tions. 

That  small  investment  does,  however,  get  a  tremendous  synergy 
effect  at  the  State  level,  both  with  government  agencies,  local  agen- 
cies, and,  most  important,  the  private  landowners.  Our  main  part- 
ners, as  you  well  know,  are  the  50  State  forestry  agencies,  and  we 
note,  as  I  believe  they  did  this  morning,  that  they  generate  $8  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  money  that  comes  down.  That  relates  to  the  10 
million  woodland  owners.  That's  one  forestry  employee  for  every 
588  woodland  owners.  That's  a  pretty  thin  area.  Now  some  of  that's 
supplemented  by  consulting  foresters,  industry  foresters,  and  some 
other  private  initiatives,  but  it  already  is  very  thin. 

I  have  noted  on  the  RPA  assessment  that  our  lands  are  being  cut 
heavily.  In  fact,  the  Forest  Service  indicates  we're  going  to  cut  42 
percent  more.  Are  we  reinvesting?  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  no,  we're 
not.  There  are  reasons  for  that.  I've  tried  to  outline  them  here.  I 
won't  go  over  it  other  than  to  note  that  there  are  10  million  of  us 
now,  up  from  8  million  just  16  years  ago.  We're  averaging  new 
landowners  at  2,500  a  week. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  saying  you  don't  do  regeneration? 

Mr.  ARGOW.  That's  correct.  Well,  we  do  it  when  required  by  law, 
but  we're  not  making  the  investments  to  productive  forestry  that 
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are  good  for  our  own  pocketbook  and  are  good  for  the  resource,  and 
we  don't  look  to  regulation;  we  look  to  education. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  happens  to  this  land  that's  cutover  then? 

Mr.  Argow.  It  regenerates  itself  in  southern  Ohio;  it's  hard  to 
keep  a  good  tree  down,  as  you  well  know.  But  it  could  be  enhanced 
with  a  little  bit  of  effort,  and  that's  what  we  feel  the  Ohio  Wood- 
land Owners  Council,  in  working  in  these  partnerships — on  the 
back  side  here  I  have  highlighted  the  various  functions  that  we  are 
interested  in,  and  there  will  be  a  surprise  there  for  you. 

Of  course,  cooperative  fire  protection,  you're  well  aware  as  a 
landowner;  you  know,  one  fire  in  an  afternoon  can  totally  ruin  your 
investment.  Our  State  partners  with  the  Federal  cost  share  there 
is  tremendously  important;  the  same  for  pest  management,  insect 
and  disease.  We're  concerned,  as  others  have  noted,  in  the  loss  of 
the  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  Fund  because  small  States,  if 
they're  clobbered,  just  don't  have  the  resources  to  handle  these 
major  outbreaks. 

I  would  note  on  the  forest  stewardship  program,  which  we  just 
think  is  outstanding,  especially  in  Ohio;  they've  just  done  wonder- 
ful things  with  it.  It  has  developed  a  synergy.  I've  pointed  out  posi- 
tive examples  for  other  landowners  that  don't  care  to  participate  in 
cost-sharing.  They're  making  the  private  investments  that  are  im- 
portant for  the  productivity  of  half  of  America's  wood  supply. 

I  have  noted  the  FIP  and  the  SIP.  While  we  really  prefer  tax  in- 
centives, you  know,  intelligent  tax  policy,  until  that  comes  along, 
many  people  just  don't  have  the  money.  When  a  carrot's  held  out, 
they're  willing  to  share,  providing  there's  not  too  big  a  stick  associ- 
ated with  that  carrot,  but  we  feel  that  through  cooperative  effort 
this  can  happen. 

The  research,  inventory,  marketing  international,  you're  already 
well  familiar  with. 

Finally,  to  close,  we  are  a  private  property  rights  and  responsibil- 
ity group,  and  we're  proud  of  that.  We  feel  that  lands,  forestlands 
especially,  can  be  well-managed  under  enlightened  private  steward- 
ship, even  though  I've  pointed  out  our  shortcomings.  Yet,  we  are 
supporting  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Continuing 
Resolution,  and  I'm  well  aware  of  your  contributions  to  your  neigh- 
boring Wayne  National  Forest.  I'm  well  aware  of  the  issues  that 
have  come  up,  but  there  is  a  national  interest  in  certain  tracts  of 
land  that  have  been  abused,  to  restore  them  to  the  economy.  Pri- 
vate investment  just  can't  do  it.  We  encourage  this  for  land  consoli- 
dation by  land  exchange,  when  possible,  to  get  Government  lands 
back  on.  That's  what  I've  done  a  lot  of  personally.  Also,  when  the 
landowner  needs  to  cash  out,  we  feel  there  ought  to  be  a  fund  there 
available  to  cash  him  out. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that's  what  we've  done  in  Wayne. 

Mr.  Argow.  Yes,  you  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  picked  up  on  those  tracts,  although  there's 
resistance  down  there  now. 

Mr.  Argow.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Argow.  I'm  in  touch  with  that  resistance,  and  I'm  also  in 
touch  with  some  support. 
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Mr.  Regula.  I  think  they're  making  a  mistake  because  I  think 
recreation  and  the  National  Forest  potential  will  be  far  greater 
long  term  than  whatever  little  bit  of  activity  they  get  otherwise. 

Mr.  Argow.  As  the  landowners,  we  are  not  threatened  by  that 
National  Forest. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Argow.  It's  a  partnership,  as  you  well  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Argow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Regula. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Argow  follows:] 
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Suite  210 
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(703)255-2700 

14  March  1996 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
FY  1997  State  4  Private  Forestry,  Research,  and  LWCF  Appropriations 

Testimony  of  Keith  A.  Argow,  President 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Good  Alternoon,  ay  name  is  Keith  Argow  and  I  am  the  President  of  the  National  Woodland 
Owners  Association,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Forest  &  Woodland  Owner  Associations 
(representing  30  affiliated  state  landowner  associations).   It  coaes  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people  that  independent  private  landowners  own  59X  of  America's  tiaberlands  and  produce 
just  over  half  of  the  annual  wood  supply.    In  other  words,  woodland  owners  like  ayself 
are  producing  as  auch  as  all  forest  industry  and  public  tiaberlands  combined. 

In  spite  of  the  treaeadous  importance  of  this  non- industrial  private  forest  (NIPF)  supply 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  the  federal  government  makes  a  relatively  small  investment  in  helping 
assure  the  availability  of  hair  of  this  nation's  wood  supply.   We  are  fully  aware  that  the 
national  budget  must  be  returned  to  balance  to  help  assure  economic  stability,  and  we  are 
supportive  of  that  goal.   At  the  same  time,  we  are  speaking  for  the  long  tera  austain- 
ability  of  private  forests  including  not  only  their  wood  output  but  their  longtera  health 
and  ability  to  produce  clean  water,  clear  air,  suitable  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation 
opportunities. 

The  State  *  Private  Forestry  budget  addresses  the  federal  share  of  helping  assure  a 
sustainable  private  forestry  sector.   Much  of  the  services  provided  by  these  federal 
appropriations  are  delivered  in  partnership  with  the  50  state  forestry  agencies,  whose 
programs  and  responsibilities  are  represented  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters.   The  federal  dollars  are  matched  by  the  states  approximately  8/1,  funding 
approximately  17,000  state  forestry  personnel,  about  1  for  every  588  woodland  owners. 
The  important  role  of  the  forestry  industry  (industrial  forest  lands  and  mills 
to  convert  raw  wood  into  marketable  forest  products)  is  also  recognized. 

The  NIPF  sector  (half  of  America's  wood  supply)  is  undergrowing  extraordinary  change  in 
the  1990's.   Because  of  a  number  of  factors — including  the  reduction  of  harvest  from 
federal  lands  and  healthy  export  aarkets — the  price  of  timber  stuapage  has  increased. 
This  has  led  to  an  understandable  increase  in  harvest  from  private  lands  to  meet  the 
demand.   The  USFS  1995  RPA  Assessment  estiaates  that  harvesting  will  increase  by  39X  on 
industrial  forest  lands,  and  by  42X  on  NIPF.     Yet,  today  aost  small  woodland  owners 
pprsist  in  not  seeking  sound  forestry  advice  when  selling  their  trees.   Not  following 
sensible  forest  practices  can  be  costly  to  both  their  pocketbook  and  forest  productivity. 

The  number  of  small  woodland  owners  is  increasing  rapidly.   There  are  now  10  million  of 
us,  up  froa  8  aillion  in  1978.   That  is  an  average  gain  of  2,500/week!  In  addition,  half 
of  the  NIPF — representing  38X  of  the  acreage — have  owned  their  woodlands  25  years  or  less, 
representing  an  enormous  forestry  education  potential  for  Extension  Service  aB  well  as 
both  the  public  and  private  forestry  sectors.   Further  compounding  the  problem  is  that 
aost  of  these  new  landowners  are  in  the  saall  range  (35ac).   These  record  nuabers  and  good 
tiaber  prices  coabine  to  offer  good  opportunities  to  private  woodland  owners  as  well  as 
the  private  sector  (consulting  foresters),  forestry  education  (extension  forestry),  and 
the  forest  industry.   It  also  places  important  responsibilities  on  federal  and  state 
forestry  programs  to  help  assure  that  the  Aaerica's  forest  resource  is  sustainably  aanaged 
(preferably  not  regulated)  through  Forest  Protection,    Forest  Management  Assistance,   and 
Forest  Research/Marketing. 
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FOREST  PROTECTION:  National  Woodland  Owners  Testimony,  P. 2 

COOPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION:   There  are  288  Billion  acres  of  NIPF  land  across  the  50 
states  belonging  to  10  Billion  private  landowners.   Most  of  thea  depend  on  state  forestr 
fire  control  organizations  for  their  fire  protection.   In  soae  areas  this  protection  is 
provided  by  rural  fire  districts.   A  saall  landowner's  entire  forestry  investaent  can  be 
eliainated  by  a  fast  aoving  afternoon  fire.   We  support  the  well  justified  federal  share 
level  of  $17  Billion  as  proposed  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

FOREST  HEALTH  PROTECTION  (Pest  Manageaent):   This  appropriation  is  split  between  federal 
and  state/private  lands,  with  aost  of  the  funding  (75X)  being  earaarked  for  federal  lands. 
While  we  have  no  objection  to  including  the  federal  lands  within  the  State  a  Private 
Appropriation  for  ease  of  tracking,  we  are  concerned  over  long  tera  decline  in  the  pest 
aanageaent  on  private  lands.   Insect  and  disease  outbreaks  tend  to  be  aulti-state  events. 
We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  eliaination  of  the  Eaergency  Pest  Supression  Fund 
which  was  designed  to  help  heavily  iapacted  states  cope  with  a  forest  health  eaergency. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT:   THE  FOREST  STEWARDSHIP  PROGRAM: 

To  put  it  directly:  we  like  the  Forest  Stewardship  Prograa  and  are  very  pleased  with  the 
results  it  has  generated  in  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  More  than  25,000 
stewardship  aanageaent  plans  covering  10  Billion  acres  have  been  prepared.   Moreover, 
we  believe  this  has  set  a  positive  exaaple  for  a  nuaber  of  other  landowners  who  have  Bade 
a  private  investaent  in  a  forest  aanageaent  plan  (through  consultants,  industry  assistance 
prograas,  and  other  sources).  Federal  stewardship  dollars  are  often  aatched  by  the  states, 
and  soaetiaes  by  other  agencies  (Agroforestry  Center — USDA-NRCS)  for  an  even  greater 
iapact.   We  pay  particular  attention  to  the  initiative  shown  by  the  individual  states  in 
tailoring  the  prograa  to  their  own  local  needs  and  have  recognized  their  accoapl ishaents 
by  presenting  a  STEWARDSHIP  STATE  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  for  the  past  5  years. 

COST  SHARING:  PIP,  SIP  etc.: 

Cost  share  prograas  have  a  proven  record  in  promoting  good  forest  practices.   As  a  general 
rule  we  would  prefer  to  see  these  incentives  broadened  to  include  other  delivery  ayateas, 
such  as  TAX  INCENTIVES.   We  support  a  continued  appropriation  for  the  Forestry  Incentive 
Prograa  (FIP)  at  historic  levels,  as  well  as  the  STEWARDSHIP  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  (SIP).  We 
suggest  that  eaphasis  be  given  those  approved  SIP  practices  with  clearly  established 
public  benefits  (usually  coaaodity  production  or  habitat  enhancement) . 

FOREST  RESEARCH/INVENTORY/MARKETING/INTERNATIONAL: 

A  nation  cannot  intelligently  design  prograas  to  enhance  its  forests  unless  it  knows 
soaething  about  those  forests.   The  Forest  Inventory  is  perhaps  the  oldest  federal  role  in 
forestry,  and  is  enhanced  by  state  and  private  contributions.   We  need  to  return  to  the  10 
year  cycle  of  forest  inventory  as  quickly  as  possible.   A  variety  of  FOREST  RESEARCH 
projects  help  iaprove  the  productivity  of  forests.   We  support  both  applied  and  basic 
research  as  an  iaportant  investaent.  Federal  prograas  designed  to  expand  the  aarketability 
of  Aaerican  forest  prodi-cts  lead  to  better  returns  for  landowners  and  the  public.  With  the 
current  interest  in  World  Forestry  and  ISO  standards,  we  need  an  Aaerican  presence  in 
International  Forestry,  nostly  within  USDA-USFS. 

LAND  a  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND: 

a  Private  Property  Rights  and  Responsibility  organization  we  believe  that  significant 
portions  of  the  forests  in  the  U.S.  are  best  managed  under  private  stewardship.   However, 
we  also  recognize  a  public  interest  in  "national  interest  lands"  (e.g.  National  Forests) 
We  endorse  the  proposed  Land  &  Water  Fund  Appropriation  to  encourage  land  consolidation  b4 
exchange,  or  by  purchase  if  desired  by  willing  sellers. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
PISCATAWAY  PARK 

WITNESS 

JAMES  REES,  RESIDENT  DIRECTOR,  MOUNT  VERNON  LADIES'  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  George  Washington's  Mount  Vernon  Estate  and 
Gardens. 

Mr.  Rees.  Hi,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Jim  Rees,  and  I'm  the 
director  of  Mount  Vernon,  which  is  owned  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association,  the  oldest  national  preservation  group  in 
America.  The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  ask  that  $500,000  come 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  that  acquisition 
of  a  30-acre  in-holding  in  Piscataway  Park,  located  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland.  With  the  exception  of  one  1-acre  parcel, 
this  30  acre  tract  represents  the  very  last  in-holding  within  the 
newly-expanded  boundary  of  the  park. 

Our  efforts  to  save  the  view  go  back  really  to  the  1960s,  when 
there  were  two  things  threatened  to  be  put  up  directly  across  from 
Mount  Vernon.  One  was  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  would  be  across  the  river? 

Mr.  Rees.  Across  the  river  in  Maryland,  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you're  concerned  about  the  viewscape? 

Mr.  Rees.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  this  30  acres  is  key  to  it? 

Mr.  Rees.  This  30  acres  is  right  on  the  shoreline.  It's  the  last 
piece  that's  directly  on  the  shoreline.  We  work  with  developers  and 
residents  in  an  80-square-mile  territory  to  keep  trees  in  certain  po- 
sitions and  things  like 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  Maryland  then? 

Mr.  Rees.  It's  all  Maryland,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  they  put  up  any  money? 

Mr.  Rees.  They  have  not  in  the  past.  We  have  gotten  people  to 
give  up  easements  and  do  other  things  besides  money. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  you  could  do  it,  scenic  easements  would  work. 
You're  mainly  concerned  about  the  viewscape. 

Mr.  Rees.  Well,  we  do  work  with  scenic  easements  in  almost  all 
the  land  except  that  directly  on  the  shoreline,  and  when  it's  right 
on  the  shoreline,  there's  really  no  way  for  a  building  to  go  up  and 
us  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  this  30  acres?  Is  it  woodland? 

Mr.  Rees.  It's  woodland  now,  no  structures  at  all.  Like  I  said,  it's 
not  that  we're  fighting  to  have  all  this  land  become  park,  but  that 
one  30-acre  plot  is  the  last  piece  on  the  direct  shoreline. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  take  $500,000  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Rees.  From  the  last  piece  we  purchased,  that's  the  best  esti- 
mate I  think  the  Park  Service  has  right  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  $1,600  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  last  piece  of  land  was,  I  believe,  110  acres  and  it 
went  for  around  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  Was  it  publicly  acquired  or  a  private  interest? 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  publicly  acquired,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  take  it  under  consideration. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I'm  sure  I'll  hear  from  Steny  Hoyer.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rees.  The  best  way  to  save  the  view  is,  of  course,  for  you 
to  come  to  Mount  Vernon,  just  16  miles  from  where  we're  standing 
right  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know.  I  have  a  lot  of  places  to  go. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rees  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

JAMES  C.  REES,  RESIDENT  DIRECTOR 

MOUNT  VERNON  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE 

SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

I  am  James  Rees,  Resident  Director  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association,  the  private  owner  and  steward  of  George  Washington's  home  since 
1858.    The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  request  $500,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1997 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the  acquisition  of  a  30-acre 
inholding  in  Piscataway  Park,  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.   With  the 
exception  of  a  one-acre  parcel,  this  30-acre  tract  represents  the  last  inholding 
within  the  newly-expanded  boundary  of  the  Park. 

Had  it  not  been  for  legislative  action  in  1961,  which  created  Piscataway 
Park,  the  view  across  the  Potomac  River  from  George  Washington's  home 
would  now  feature  a  sewage  treatment  plant.   As  you  know,  Piscataway  Park  is 
unique  in  the  national  park  system  because  it  was  created  first  and  foremost  to 
protect  the  scenic  view  from  George  Washington's  home.    It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  this  view  is  seen  by  nearly  one  million  visitors  to  Mount 
Vernon  each  and  every  year,  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  drive 
along  the  scenic  George  Washington  Parkway  or  enjoy  boating,  fishing,  or  other 
recreational  activities  on  the  Potomac. 

In  1991,  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  commissioned  a  detailed 
study  to  identify  unprotected  open  land  which,  if  developed,  would  ruin  the 
pristine  view  with  modern  structures.     The  study  concluded  that  the 
80-square-mile  view  could  be  protected,  for  the  most  part,  through  careful 
planning  and  strategic  placement  of  taller  structures,  preserving  key  woodlands 
and  planting  additional  trees  for  the  future.    Mount  Vernon  and  several 
patriotic  groups  -  the  Accokeek  Foundation,  the  Alice  Ferguson  Foundation,  the 
Moyaone  Association  —  as  well  as  other  environmentally-conscious  citizens  who 
live  across  the  river  in  Maryland,  have  been  able  to  work  together  to  screen 
any  new  construction.   Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  enlisted  the  support  of 
local  governments,   as  well  as  private   developers,    to  protect   George 
Washington's  view  without  putting  undue  restrictions  on  future  development. 

However,  our  study  did  pinpoint  one  specific  area,  which  is  of  urgent  and 
utmost  concern.   Because  this  area  is  directly  on  the  shoreline  itself  and  in  the 
forefront  of  the  view,  any  development  whatsoever  on  this  particular  site 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  screen.    Therefore,  the  only  prudent  way  to 
protect  this  last  remaining  area  of  visible  shoreline  from  Mount  Vernon  is  to 
add  it  to  Piscataway  Park.    The  original  legislative  intent  of  the  park  -  to 
protect  the  immediate  overview  from  Mount  Vernon  -  would  be  negated  if 
this  land  were  developed. 
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Toward  this  end,  on  October  6,  1994,  the  President  signed  into  law 
P.L.  103-350.    This  law  authorized  the  Park  Service  to  acquire  three  additional 
properties  identified  in  the  study.    Last  year,  the  largest  of  these  properties, 
totaling  102  acres,  was  conveyed  by  a  willing  seller  to  the  National  Park 
Service.    The  additional  purchase  of  30  acres  would  permanently  protect  the 
view. 

If  the  historic  view  from  Mount  Vernon  is  to  remain  virtually  unchanged 
from  George  Washington's  time,  this  critical  acreage  must  be  protected.    The 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to  add  this  critical  acreage  to  the  Park. 
Mount  Vernon  is  privately  owned  and  supported,  and  has  never  asked  for 
public  funds  to  either  maintain  George  Washington's  home,  or  to  keep  it  open, 
which  we  strive  to  do  every  single  day  of  the  year,  including  Christmas,  for  the 
education  and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  Mount  Vernon  opened  its  doors  to  the  public, 
more  than  65  million  people  have  stood  in  awe  on  George  Washington's  front 
lawn  and  appreciated  the  very  same  view  that  our  first  president  enjoyed  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  assist  us  in  offering  this 
inspiring  experience  to  millions  more  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  by  providing 
the  necessary  funding  to  complete  the  expansion  of  Piscataway  Park. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FWS 
WITNESS 

SCOTT  ALAN  SUTHERLAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS, 
DUCKS  UNLIMITED  INC. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  orally.  We  have  submitted  a  state- 
ment which  will  become  part  of  the  record. 

I  know  that  you  heard  from  a  lot  of  other  people  here  today.  I 
saw  the  list  and  I  see  Max  Peterson,  Amos  Eno. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  hope  that  those  folks  in  their  comments  have 
talked  about  the  first  thing  I  want  to  talk  about,  which  is  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act.  Max'  group  is  very, 
very  involved  in  that.  Amos  sits  on  the  Wetlands  Conservation 
Council,  which  is  providing  the  guidance  that  determines  which 
projects  make  the  cut  there.  There's  never  enough  money  and  a  lot 
of  good  projects.  So  Amos  is  very  involved. 

I've  been  up  here  to  talk  to  you  folks  about  this  before.  I  think 
you're  aware  of  it.  One  thing  that's  developed  in  the  last  year  that's 
interesting,  I  think,  is  that  during  the  Conference  Committee  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriations  bill  last  year  33  Members  >pf  the 
House  signed  a  letter  to  you,  there's  two  copies  of  it — such  diverse 
Members  as  Don  Young,  Gary  Ackerman,  Richard  Pombo,  Patrick 
Kennedy.  I'm  not  sure  that  those  guys  have  been  on  too  many  let- 
ters together  on  behalf  of  an  environmental  or  conservation  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  one  that  is  unique  because  it  truly  is  incentive- 
based.  It's  private  landowner  friendly.  It  has  huge  landowner  in- 
volvement and  support. 

The  report  that  is  there  is  one  that's  required  by  law  every  two 
years.  It's  a  progress  report  that's  to  be  provided  to  Congress,  and 
it  documents  the  condition  of  a  number  of  species  of  birds  and  a 
little  overview  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

This  has  been  a  very,  very  productive  program;  390  projects  now 
have  been  accomplished  or  are  underway  with  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money.  It  was  designed  by  George  Mitchell,  who  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  George  Bush  signed  it  into  law. 

Partnership  was  a  key  part  of  the  program.  There  are  435  sepa- 
rate partners  involved,  and  that  then  means  even  though  groups 
like  mine,  Ducks  Unlimited,  big  groups  like  TNC  and  others  that 
have  been  involved  over  and  over  and  over,  those  only  get  counted 
once  out  of  that  435.  So  it  really  is  pulling  in  people  from  all  over 
the  country. 

It's  a  great  investment.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  for  every  dollar  that 
was  in  the  Federal  Government's  portion  of  the  fund,  $3.3  was  gen- 
erated from  other  sectors,  which  is  good  return.  We're  real  proud 
of  that. 

Congress  is  involved  in  expenditure  of  the  money,  NBCC.  John 
Dingell  put  them  on  that,  of  course,  and  they  get  to  be  the  final 
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arbiters,  the  final  awarders  of  the  project.  So  Congress  helps  on  the 
front  end 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  it's  a  good  project.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
money. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  no  idea  what  we'll  have  this  next  year,  but, 
as  you  know,  we  took  a  pretty  heavy  hit  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  understand  that.  This  is  a  way  to  get  a  good 
bang  for  your  buck,  though.  So  we  hope  you'll  do  what  you  can. 

I  want  to  touch  quickly  on  two  other  things.  One  is  the  same 
thing  I'm  sure  Amos  talked  about,  and  that's  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  We  have  put  in  a  lot  of  money.  Probably  I 
think  we're  the  No.  1  partner,  private  NGO-type  partner,  that  has 
contributed  money  to  the  foundation,  and  they  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous amount  for  us.  This  isn't  "I'll  scratch  your  back;  you  scratch 
mine."  This  is  somebody  who  knows  them  very  well.  We  have  great 
respect  for  the  partnership.  I  know  that  they've  taken  a  few  philo- 
sophical hits  from  some  Members  of  Congress  over  the  last  year. 
We  aren't  involved  in  everything  that  they  do.  The  things  that 
we've  been  involved  with,  we've  been  very,  very  pleased  with  their 
partnership  with  us  and  we  think  they're  a  great  outfit. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Migratory  Bird  Office,  there's  a  lot  going  on 
there  that  needs  to  be  helped  out.  Interestingly  enough,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ducks,  but  shorebird  habitat  in  National  Wild- 
life Refuges.  There  are  some — there  are  disagreements  about  the 
way  to  account  for  shorebirds  on  the  refuges.  For  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  that  can  be  bolstered.  There  needs  to  be  a  proto- 
col which  is  agreed  to  from  all  key  members  of  the  migratory  bird 
community  that  will  account  for  shorebirds  and  their  use  of  the  ref- 
uges, and  that  would  serve  a  variety  of  different  partners  and  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  involved  in  spending  money  arguing  how  to 
account  for  these  things. 

The  last  thing  I'll  talk  about  is  there  was  some — there's  a  move 
on  the  Senate  side,  I  guess,  to  take  airplanes  away  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  That  is  going  to  affect  the  migratory  bird  sur- 
veys. I  hope  that  that's  now  gone  if  the  budget 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  a  move  on  the  House  side,  too. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  there?  Well 

Mr.  Regula.  Don  Young. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Oh,  okay,  well,  we  might  as  well  keep  it  all  in 
Alaska. 

But,  you  know,  those  planes  get  used  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  the 
migratory  surveys,  needless  to  say,  we've  been  involved  in  those. 
They're  old,  old,  old  and  they're  very  good,  good,  good.  The  integrity 
of  those  surveys  has  to  be  maintained;  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 
And  I  don't  know  if  the  Service  needs  to  own  airplanes.  I  think  that 
they  have  a  very  good  argument  about  what  they've  tried  to  do  to 
make  that  a  cost-efficient  exercise,  and  hope  that  you  guys  will 
stick  up  for  it. 
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So  that's  what  I  want  to  touch  on.  There's  a  statement,  and 
thanks  very  much  for  allowing  us  the  chance  to  talk. 
Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sutherland  follows:] 
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Statement  to  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
March  14,  1996 

Thank  you  for  allowing  our  organization  to  testify.   We  would 
like  to  indicate  support  for  many  programs,  primarily  those  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Based  a  track  record  of  sustained  excellence,  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  program  deserves  its  full  authorized  amount 
of  $30  million  dollars.   The  Migratory  Bird  Management  Office 
needs  another  $1.7  million  dollars  to  manage  shorebirds  on 
federal  property  and  work  on  understanding  how  to  remedy 
populations  of  waterfowl  that  are  declining  despite  an  overall 
increase  in  the  continental  population.   The  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  can  use  $6  million  as  a  leverage  to  much  more 
funding  and  in  recognition  of  the  cooperative  work  they  are  doing 
with  private  landowners. 

North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act — 

Several  organizations  have  supported  this  program  before.   The 
progress  realized  under  this  program  in  6  years  is  impressive  and 
achievements  continue  to  increase. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  creation  of  wetlands  conservation 
projects  on  the  ground  that  are  innovative,  locally  supported  and 
involve  broad  arrays  of  partners,  not  just  government.    It  is 
working  even  better  than  originally  envisioned. 

Now  over  390  projects  have  been  approved  or  recommended  for 
approval.   The  projects  involve  more  than  430  separate  partners 
that  have  contributed  cash  or  in-kind  services.   Even  partners 
that  have  been  repeatedly  involved  as  contributors  only  count 
once  in  that  430  partner  number.  This  is  a  diverse  group  of 
partners  that  ranges  from  native  Americans  to  small  businesses 
and  from  the  Audubon  Society  to  Dow  Chemical. 

This  program  remains  an  excellent  federal  investment.  In  FY '95 
the  program  generated  $3.3  dollars  in  additional  funds  for  each 
Wetland  Conservation  Fund  dollar  spent  on  U.S.  projects. 

These  projects  provide  incentive  based  conservation  benefits. 
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Some  of  the  activity  involves  acquisition,  some  restoration,  some 
enhancement.    Projects  are  underway  with  government  at  all 
levels,  with  farmers  and  ranchers  on  their  lands,  and  on 
corporately  owned  land. 

There  is  not  enough  money  for  all  the  good  projects  proposed  to 
be  funded  under  this  program  but  those  that  are  selected  receive 
extensive  scrutiny  and  review  and  must  be  selected  by  a  panel 
that  includes  state  private  and  federal  representatives  and  then 
the  Migratory  Bird  Commission  including  4  members  of  Congress 
must  approve  it. 

The  FY* 97  authorization  level  is  $30  million  dollars.   This 
program  could  use  all  that  money  to  good  purposes  and  given  their 
past  track  record  of  matches,  that  allocation  would  likely 
generate  a  non-federal  match  in  the  range  of  an  additional  $60 
million. 


National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation — 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  donated  more  private  matching  funds  to  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  than  any  other  non-profit 
organization  I'm  aware  of.   Conversely,  they  have  provided 
financial  support  for  many  initiatives  that  our  organization  is 
working  on,  too.   So  we  speak  about  them  as  partners,  but  more 
importantly  as  someone  who  knows  them  well  and  respects  their 
accomplishments . 

While  the  Foundation's  activities  go  beyond  our  common 
partnership  issues  and  projects,  they  have  a  very  impressive 
track  record  of  successes  and  deserve  your  strong  support.   They 
provide  innovation  in  terms  of  projects,  partners  and 
initiatives.   And  like  the  Wetlands  Act,  they  lever  an  impressive 
amount  of  private  dollars  to  accomplish  their  objectives. 
Private  landowners  are  voluntarily  working  with  the  in  a 
cooperative  way  to  achieve  conservation  benefits.   The  budget 
request  will  likely  be  smaller  for  the  funds  they  get  from  the 
Interior  budget  than  it  was  last  year,  but  they  can  use  $6 
million  and  use  it  effectively,  given  the  match  they  achieve. 

Migratory  Bird  Management — 

You  may  be  aware  that  there  has  been  discussion  about  curtailing 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  right  to  have  aircraft.   Those 
aircraft  are  used  to  conduct  the  migratory  bird  surveys. 
Baseline  information  is  very  important  to  making  sound  harvest 
decisions.   The  surveys  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  world 
considering  the  migrant  nature.  DU  helps  provide  scientific 
information  on  areas  outside  the  survey  tracts. 

The  survey  is  good  now.   Please  do  everything  you  can  to  ensure 
that  highly  trained  flyway  biologists  continue  to  be  available  to 
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conduct  the  surveys. 

Still,  the  surveys  aren't  perfect.   Serious  declines  on  some  duck 
species  outside  the  traditional  survey  boundaries  especially  in 
eastern  North  America  and  in  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  flyway 
is  a  mystery  of  increasing  concern. 

Shorebirds  need  help  from  the  migratory  bird  effort  of  the 
service,  too.   Funds  are  needed  to  establish  "protocols"  or 
standard  methods  of  determining  shorebird  usage  of  wildlife 
refuge  lands.  There  is  a  plan  afoot  to  try  and  develop  a  set  of 
habitat  priorities  for  shorebirds  fashioned  after  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Strategic  Plan  which  is  now  ten 
years  old.  That  Plan  has  given  people  objectives  to  rally  around 
and  it  has  worked  very  well  to  create  cooperation. 

To  conclude  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  just  learned 
that  Ducks  Unlimited  Inc.'s  membership  has  increased  to  581,000 
which  is  an  all-time  high,  and  up  28,000  from  a  year  ago.  This 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  strong  market  for  conservation 
efforts  that  have  clear,  reasonable  objectives  and  demonstrable 
benefits.  Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of  those  types  of 
programs. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
FS/NPS/TRAILS  PROGRAMS 

WITNESS 

MARY  MARGARET  SLOAN,  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  HIK- 
ING SOCIETY 

Mr.  Regula.  Mary  Margaret  Sloan — you're  the  one  I've  been 
looking  for.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Sloan.  All  right,  thank  you  for  fitting  me  into  your  schedule. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Sloan.  I'll  be  brief. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Ms.  Sloan.  I'm  Mary  Margaret  Sloan  with  American  Hiking  So- 
ciety, and  I  reference  several  issues  that  I'd  like  to  take  a  look  at 
in  my  testimony,  but  I  will  just  touch  on  a  few. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and 
I  urge  you  to  continue  that.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  here  when 
they  testified  earlier  this  morning 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Ms.  Sloan.  Well,  they  estimate  that,  with  a  $7  million  appro- 
priation the  next  three  years,  it  will  be 

Mr.  Regula.  It  will  wind  it  up. 

Ms.  Sloan.  Right.  That  will  be  wonderful.  So  we  urge  your  sup- 
port on  that. 

The  second  issue  is  the  National  Park  Service  Rivers,  Trails,  and 
Conservation  Assistance  Program,  which  I  know  that  you've  also 
been  very  supportive  of.  That  program  is  wonderful  and  we'd  like 
to  see  it  grow.  It  does  what  we  think  Federal  programs  should  do, 
which  is  not  dictate  what  should  happen  in  local  communities,  but 
receive  applications. 

Right  now  they  receive  two  to  three  times  more  programs,  more 
applications  for  programs,  than  they  can 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I'm  sure  that's  true. 

Ms.  Sloan.  Right.  And,  of  course,  there's  the  1994  project  in 
Ohio  and  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  wonderful. 

For  trails  construction 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Sloan  [continuing].  The  House  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  made  it 
$5  million,  and  then  the  Conference  figure  was  $20  million.  But  be- 
cause of  the  interpretation  by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  Continu- 
ing Resolutions,  they  decided  that  they  have  $17  million,  which  is 
much  less  than  they  need — much  less.  It  will  cause  the  closure  of 
some  trail  miles,  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  of  trail.  So  we  urge 
you,  when  you  are  coming  up  with,  devising  the  figure  for  trails 
construction,  which  I  think  the  name  of  it  will  be 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  strictly  hiking  trails  you're  talking  about? 

Ms.  Sloan.  No,  this  is  for  all  trails,  actually.  This  is  for  biking 
trails,  equestrian  trails.  It  even  includes  motorized  trails,  RV. 

And  it's  the  main  construction — actually,  I  think  they're  going  to 
change  that  line  item  name  to  construction/reconstruction  because 
95  percent  of  the  funds  in  that  pot  of  money  actually  goes  for  re- 
construction. 
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Mr.  Regula.  So  this  is  part  of  the  multiple  use  program  of  the 

Forest  Service?  , 

Ms  Sloan  Yes,  yes.  And  so  we  urge  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, when  coming  up  with  that,  that  line  item,  the  amount— the 
fact  that  they  got  less  than  even  the  Conference  figure  and  factor 
that  in.  We  made  a  request  that  the  appropriation  be  $36.2  million, 
not  having  seen  the  administration  figures. 

But  I  do  appreciate  you  adding  me  on  at  the  end,  and  thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Sloan  follows:] 
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American 
f  Hiking 

■^      oUClClV  Establishing,  protecting  and  maintaining  foot  trails  in  America 


STATEMENT  OF 

MARY  MARGARET  SLOAN,  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR 

AMERICAN  HIKING  SOCIETY 

PRESENTED  TO  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

March  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Mary  Margaret  Sloan  and  I  work  with 
American  Hiking  Society.  A  national  nonprofit  organization  promoting  hiking  and  trails  in  the  United 
States,  American  Hiking  is  made  up  of  more  than  100  member  clubs,  offering  technical  assistance  to 
encourage  federal,  state  and  local  collaborative  efforts  to  establish  trails  American  Hiking  has  been  at  the 
forefront  in  building  partnerships  among  the  business  community,  public  land  managers  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  On  behalf  of  the  more  than  500,000  trail  enthusiasts  in  our  membership,  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify. 

It  is  so  rare  these  days  that  a  single  issue,  such  as  recreation,  receives  broad  bipartisan  support,  is 
popular  and  cost-effective,  contributes  to  the  improved  health  of  Americans,  and  provides  economic 
benefits  to  communities.  In  addition  to  the  recreation  values  trails  provide,  they  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  wellness  and  preventive  health  care  by  providing  places  for  people  to  exercise — directly 
addressing  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  economic  benefits  of  trails  include 
increased  property  values  for  communities  that  have  trails  and  a  focal  point  for  commerce  serving 
recreational  hikers  Trails  also  encourage  a  sense  of  community;  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trail  miles 
on  federal,  state,  and  local  lands,  the  majority  are  maintained  by  volunteers  No  other  public  resource 
receives  such  a  level  of  private  support  and  care. 

Despite  the  invaluable  contribution  of  volunteers,  trails  include  an  important  role  for  the  federal 
government.  American  Hiking  is  quite  concerned  that  the  1996  budget  process  is  too  focused  on  wholesale 
cuts  rather  than  prioritizing  which  programs  to  strengthen  and  which  to  trim.  In  preparing  the  1997  Interior 
budget,  we  request  that  you  consider  several  key  programs. 

•  First,  American  Hiking  Society  supports  funding  Forest  Service  Trails  Construction/Reconstruction  at 
$36.2  million; 

•  Second,  American  Hiking  supports  increased  funding  for  the  National  Park  Service  Rivers,  Trails  and 
Conservation  Assistance  program, 

•  Third,  American  Hiking  supports  a  $700,000  appropriation  for  the  National  Park  Service  Challenge- 
Cost  Share  Program  for  the  National  Trails  System; 

•  Fourth,  American  Hiking  supports  annual  base  operations  funding  for  <i"*h  of  the  19  national  scenic 
and  national  historic  trails  as  follows:  $2  5  million  for  the  fourteen  trails  the  National  Park  Service 
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administers;  $1  million  for  the  four  trails  the  USDA  Forest  Service  administers,  and  $350,000  for  the 
portions  of  five  other  trails  managed  through  agreements  with  the  National  Park  Service;  and  $200,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and 
$200,000  for  the  portions  of  seven  other  trails  managed  through  agreements  with  the  Park  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service; 
•     Fifth,  American  Hiking  urges  support  for  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund;  $3  million  for  the  National  Park  Service  and  $2  million  for  the  US  Forest 
Service. 

Forest  Service  Trail  Construction/Reconstniction: 

First,  recognizing  that  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  striving  to  keep  the  budget  in  check, 
American  Hiking  requests  that  $36.2  million  be  appropriated  for  FS  Trail  Construction/Reconstruction. 
Last  year  American  Hiking  supported  an  appropriation  of  $26.6  million  The  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  approved  $20  million  in  the  last  Continuing  Resolution.  The  FS  calculates  that  since  it  operated 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  on  $5  million  (lower  of  the  House/Senate  numbers)  and  has  $20 
million  with  which  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  then  its  actual  budget  for  FY  '96  is  $17  million.  We 
believe  that  our  support  for  an  appropriation  of  $36.2  million  is  reasonable  and  that  the  FY  '96  shortfall 
should  be  a  part  of  the  FY  '97  calculation. 

USDA  Forest  Service  Trail  Construction/Reconstruction  is  an  extremely  important  line  item  to  hikers 
nationally.  The  Forest  Service  reports  that  30  million  Recreation  Visitor  Days  are  spent  each  year  on 
National  Forest  trails.  Supporting  the  Forest  Service  figures,  the  National  Survey  on  Recreation  and  the 
Environment,  produced  by  Sporting  Goods  Manufacturing  Association  in  cooperation  with  USDA  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  National  Park  Service,  found 
that  hiking  is  the  fastest  growing  recreation  activity,  jumping  93%  from  1982  to  1995.  However,  while  the 
numbers  of  trail  users  are  increasing,  miles  of  useable  trail  are  decreasing.  Backlog  of  trail  re -const  ruction 
and  maintenance  has  surpassed  $267  million. 

Construction  makes  up  approximately  5%  of  this  line  item.  The  other  95%  is  applied  to  reconstructing 
trails  which  have  deteriorated  from  damage,  erosion  or  use.  For  the  next  few  years,  much  of  the  Trails 
Construction/Reconstniction  resources  will  be  directed  toward  repairing  damage  from  natural  disasters. 
Across  the  nation,  trails  were  devastated  by  floods,  hurricanes  and  typhoons.  In  the  east,  flooding  following 
heavy  snowfall  is  rutting  trails  in  the  forest  regions  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Montana,  heavy 
snow  coupled  with  90  m.p.h.  winds  knocked  over  trees  and  scattered  brush,  which  will  require  extensive 
repair.  And  in  the  wet  regions  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana, 
terrible  floods  devastated  trails. 

Also,  USDA  Forest  Service  Recreation  Operation  and  Maintenance  recently  subsumed  Trail 
Maintenance  which  had  been  its  own  line  item  until  FY  '96.  Of  the  125,422  miles  of  trail  on  our  National 
Forest  lands,  only  about  one-half  were  maintained  in  1995.  We  urge  an  increase  in  this  line  item, 
accommodating  the  increasing  trail  maintenance  demands. 

NPS  Rivers.  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  program: 

Second,  National  Park  Service  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  (RTCA)  is  a  program 
which  is  very  small,  comparatively  speaking  (funding  hovers  around  $7.2  million),  but  which  has  a  strong 
impact  in  local  communities.  The  program  is  designed  not  to  dictate  to  communities  which  rivers  and  trails 
should  be  conserved,  but  to  respond  to  local  requests  to  work  in  partnership  and  assist  them  to  plan  a 
greenway,  to  turn  an  abandoned  rail  line  into  a  trail,  or  to  establish  a  trail  users  group  to  protect  a  certain 
area.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  program  is  its  capacity  to  leverage  money.  In  working  to  plan  and 
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implement  a  grcenway  corridor  along  the  Lower  Yakima  River  in  Washington  in  1995,  RTCA's 
involvement  as  facilitator,  convenor,  and  technical  expert  led  to  the  inception  of  a  local  non-profit  greenway 
group  which  received  $1,273,000  in  grant  money  for  the  greenway. 

This  program  provides  the  type  of  services  to  Americans  which  should  be  promoted.  The  demand  for 
RTCA  services  is  2-3  times  higher  than  the  supply.  Because  of  the  import  and  popularity  of  RTCA,  we 
urge  an  increase  in  the  1997  appropriation. 

NPS  Challenge  Cost  Share  Program: 

Third,  National  Park  Service  Challenge  Cost  Share  program  is  a  valuable  tool,  contributing  to  the 
completion  of  our  national  trails  system.  In  FY  '95,  approximately  $635,000  was  earmarked  for  national 
scenic  and  national  historic  trails  within  this  program  and  was  met  by  a  state  and  local  government  match 
of  $  1,030,000  This  private  match  is  the  key  to  a  successful  federal  program;  it  indicates  that  there  is 
significant  local  support  for  the  project,  and  it  provides  a  basis  for  a  true  partnership.  The  money  was  used 
in  part  to  design  and  construct  sections  of  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail,  to  provide  trail  heads  and 
parking  facilities  on  the  Appalachian  and  Ice  Age  National  Scenic  Trails,  and  to  mak  -.  accessible  sites  on 
the  Ice  Age  Trail  and  Santa  Fe  National  Historic  Trail  per  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  We  ask 
that  you  provide,  at  the  very  least,  a  modest  increase  in  the  program  to  $700,000  for  the  national  scenic  and 
national  historic  trails  portion  of  the  NPS  Challenge  Cost  Share  program. 

National  Scenic  and  National  Historic  Trails: 

Fourth,  America's  19  congressionally  authorized  National  Scenic  Trails  and  National  Historic  Trails 
are  managed  by  partnerships  between  federal  agencies  and  private  grassroots  trail  organizations.  The 
annual  congressional  appropriation  is  essential  to  providing  the  continuity,  coordination,  planning  and 
management  expertise  of  professional  federal  managers  to  these  partnerships.  Last  year  the  trail 
organizations  brought  nearly  370,000  hours  of  volunteer  labor  and  over  S2  million  in  direct  financial 
contributions  to  the  trail-making  efforts  of  these  partnerships  We  ask  that  you  provide  the  federal 
government's  fair  share  toward  continuing  these  dynamic  and  successful  partnerships  developing  our 
national  scenic  and  historic  trails  by  appropriating  $2.5  million  for  the  fourteen  trails  the  National  Park 
Service  administers;  $  1  million  for  the  four  trails  the  USDA  Forest  Service  administers,  and  $350,000  for 
the  portions  of  five  other  trails  it  manages  through  agreements  with  the  National  Park  Service;  and 
$200,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  administration  of  the  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail  and 
$200,000  for  the  portions  of  seven  other  trails  managed  by  the  BLM  through  agreements  with  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail: 

Fifth,  since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  has  proved  to  be  a 
particularly  valuable  protection  tool.  This  fund  is  authorized  at  $900  million  per  year  for  land  acquisition. 
American  Hiking  supports  funding  for  LWCF  and  particularly  supports  earmarking  $7  million  for  the 
Appalachian  Trail  ($5  million  for  NPS  and  $2  million  for  FS).  The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  which 
has  management  responsibility  for  the  trail,  estimates  that  funding  at  this  level  will  permit  the  acquisition  of 
5,000  acres  by  the  NPS  and  2,300  by  the  USFS. 

The  popular  Appalachian  Trail  stretches  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  attracts  3-4  million  visits  per 
year.  All  but  35  miles  of  the  2,159  miles  of  the  trail  have  been  protected  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  anticipates  that  at  an  appropriation  rate  of  $7  million  per  year,  the  trail  will  be  completely 
protected  by  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  making  it  the  first  national  scenic  trail  to  have  that  honor. 
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The  explosion  in  outdoor  recreation  on  federal  lands  demonstrates  the  American  public  is  making  the 
outdoor  experience  a  priority.  On  June  1,  1996,  American  Hiking  Society  will  coordinate  its  fourth 
"National  Trails  Day,"  the  goal  being  raise  public  awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  trails  throughout  the 
year.  In  1995,  over  1  million  people  participated  in  more  than  3,000  National  Trails  Day  events 
nationwide,  and  American  Hiking  expects  an  even  greater  turnout  for  National  Trails  Day  1996.  Clearly, 
trails  are  important  to  Americans.  By  increasing  the  focus  and  funding  of  die  recreational  programs 
outlined  in  this  testimony,  we  believe  Congress  will  protect  the  American  investment  in  outdoor  recreation. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  think  this  completes  our  agenda  for  today. 
The  committee  is  concluded. 

[The  following  statements  we  received  for  the  record:] 
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Alliance  for  Community  Trees 

201  Uthrop  Way,  Suit*  F  •  Sacramento,  CA  95815  •  ultphont  (800)  ACT-8886  •  /amid*  (916)  924-3803 

March  28,    1996 
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Hon.  Ralph  Regula,  Member  of  Congress'  _.-'--" 
Chair,  Appropriations  Sub-Committee  on  Interior 
2  309  Ray burn  House  Office  Building  , 
Independence  Ave.  and  S.  Capitol  Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20515   ~     -  * 


Dear  Mr.  'Regula:  ~  ;  -j    -'•  ■;.'£     '.___  r  '   —".-'-..■ 

This  letter  will  serve  as  the  official  testimony  to  your 
Sub-Committee  from  the  Alliance  for  Community  Trees  ^ 
(ACT),  a  national  network  of  48  Member-Groups, 
representing  thousands  of  involved  citizens  through 
pro  bono  board  members,  paid  staff  and  active  volunteers 
in.  almost  30  states.  Founded  in  1991,  the  ACT  has  become 
one  of  the  strongest  national  voices  on  behalf  of 
locally  based  citizen  forestry  endeavors.   Through  the 
direct  work  of  its  Member-Groups  and  their  combined 
educational  and  outreach  activity,  Alliance  for   -  - 
Community  Trees  can  clearly  show  the  strength  of  its 
message  from  the  nation's  metropolitan  areas.  '    '" 

'_v--.  '--V    -.•"J.-.-yt  v  ■  .•  'i'-Vr'  i".; ';.-■•.  •  '""' 
Following  our  successful  advocacy  efforts  in  1994  and  ' 
1995,  ACT  intends  to  be  active  as  discussion  takes  place 
concerning  the  FY  1997  Federal  Budget.  Specifically,  we 
closely  follow  the  programmatic  and  budgeting  decisions 
of  the  USDA  Forest  Service.  Our  particular  interests 
involve  the  State  and  Private  Forestry  section  of  the 
Forest  Service  Budget,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry.   ~\- 

The  Alliance  for  Community  Trees  strongly  supports 
funding  for  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  at  the 
FY  1995  number, .knowing  the  growing  need      , 
for  such  funds,  as  continuing  and  new  programs  and 
projects  are  developed  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
We  are  happy,  as  well,  to  see  that  the  President's 
proposed  FY  1997  Budget  includes  strong  numbers  for 
Forest  Stewardship  and  the  Stewardship  Incentive 
Program.         , 


Supported  by:  •  Chtvrolrt/Geo  Environmental  Program  •  National  Tret  Trust  •  USDA  Foreat  Sernca 
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Given  the  Forest  Service  efforts  last  year  to  eliminate  urban 
forest  research  funding  at  Syracuse,  NY  and  Davis,  CA,  we  are 
extremely  anxious  that  you  support  those  programs  by  a  budget 
message  from  the  Sub-Committee  as  was  done  for  FY  1996.  Our 
efforts  to  do  professionally  based  work  depend  highly  on  the 
excellent  information  and  cooperative  efforts  of  those  working  in 
these  stations.  Major  urban  problems  in  energy  conservation 
and  the  mitigation  of  air  pollution  are  addressed  through  our  work 
in  partnership  with  those  working  at  those  research  stations. 

We  believe  the  Federal  role  "in  protecting  the  natural  resources  of 
our  country  must  include  metropolitan  areas,  where  Urban  and 
Community  Forestry  has  had  such  great  success .  While  clearly 
recognizing  the  larger  issues,  as  well,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  great  heeds  of  metropolitan  areas  (particularly  areas 
considered  "inner  city,")  and  to  continue  to  support  the  work  of 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry,  as  delivered  directly  from  the  Forest 
Service  and  through  the  various  states  and  territories.       1- 

Urban  and  Community  Forestry  not  only  has  helped  to"  .encourage  and 
establish  professionally  oriented  forestry" programs  in  metropolitan 
areas,  it  has  also  created  a  strong  partnership  for  our  successful 
volunteer  efforts  to  flourish.  By  recognizing  "and  stimulating 
common  endeavors,  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  programs  -and 
projects  have  helped  to  vastly  extend  the  Federal  dollars  through 
the  matching  cash  and  in-kind  services  and  labor  that  have  been  a 
major  part  of  the  mix.     ;         •-.-'" ' -r  V&f.    ^•..j~f',\-: 

Those  active  in  Urban  and  -  Community  Forestry  "have  'been  able  to 
expand  their  overall  forestry  knowledge  'through  the  program. 
Through  statewide  conferences  and  training, '  as  well  -as  local 
workshops,  their  understanding  of  how  metropolitan  issues  fit  with 
rural  needs  has  begun  to  build  a  strong  support  for  such  Federal 
initiatives  as  Stewardship  and  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program. 
While  the  ACT  national  effort  will  continue  to  serve  our  more 
tightly  focused  efforts,  our  member  outreach  will  urge  local 
Member-Groups  to  make  "common  cause"  with  those  working  on 
Stewardship  programs  in  their  various  states.  ' 

As  your  Sub-Committee  deliberates,  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
take  our  comments  into  your  process.  If  we  can  answer  any 
questions  or  be  of  further  service,  we  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 


Sincerely  yours,  ^-' 


Nancy  A.  Wolf 
Vice  President 


94.T70  Q£_11 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HAROLD  ALLISON  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCDZS  APPROPRIATIONS,  MARCH  21,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  in  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Hoosier 
National  Forest  in  Indiana.  While  there  are  several  parcels  that  are  available  from  willing  sellers 
and  deserve  protection,  I  would  like  to  highlight  in  particular  the  need  for  funding  to  protect  a 
property  known  as  the  Bluffs  of  Beaver  Bend. 

Located  on  the  east  fork  of  the  White  River,  the  Bluffs  of  Beaver  Bend  is  one  of  the  most 
scenic  and  important  natural  resource  areas  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  sandstone  cliffs  that  line 
the  river  are  lush  with  a  wide  variety  of  uncommon  plants,  particularly  ferns,  as  well  as  stands  of 
hardwood  trees  and  native  shrubs  and  wildflowers.  The  sandstone  formations  have  eroded  over 
time  into  a  labyrinth  of  caves  and  waterfalls  that  represent  an  invaluable  natural  resource  that 
deserves  protection. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  in  partnership  with  the 
Division  of  Nature  Preserves  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  purchased  210  acres 
of  a  768-acre  parcel  at  Beaver  Bend  and  has  established  an  outstanding  nature  preserve  on  that 
tract.  The  remaining  acreage  is  available  and  should  be  included  in  the  Hoosier  National  Forest, 
which  will  manage  the  area  in  cooperation  with  the  state  so  that  this  entire  outstanding  resource  can 
be  protected.  The  remaining  tract  includes  river  frontage  along  the  east  fork  of  the  White  River 
that  offers  outstanding  recreational  opportunities,  and  forested  areas  that  are  ideal  for  lowland 
hardwood  and  wetlands  restoration  efforts.  The  integrity  of  the  entire  resource  would  certainly  be 
ruined  if  the  remaining  portion  of  this  valuable  tract  were  sold  for  other  uses. 

Land  acquisition  funding  for  the  Hoosier  National  Forest  is  strongly  supported  by  Senator 
Dick  Lugar  and  Representative  Lee  Hamilton.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  help  us  protect  the 
unique  areas  in  Indiana  by  providing  $1  million  for  land  acquisition  at  the  Hoosier  National  Forest. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  for  the  record,  and 
thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  nation's  natural  resources. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee:   I  am  Jason  Hall, 
Director  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs  for  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  presenting  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  a  consortium  consisting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund,  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology,  and  the  Society  for 
Historical  Archaeology. 

As  you  know,  Section  10  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  (P.L.  101-601 — "NAGPRA")  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  "make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  native  Hawaiian  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  tribes  and  organizations  in  the 
repatriation  of  Native  American  cultural  items"  and  to  "make  grants  to 
museums  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  museums  in  conducting  the 
inventories  and  identification  required  under  sections  5  and  6."   While  we 
appreciate  that  the  President  proposed,  and  the  Congress  agreed  in  the 
Interior  bill,  to  provide  funding  of  $2.3  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  to 
allow  the  statutorily-mandated  repatriation  process  to  proceed,  we 
respectfully  urge  Congress  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $10  million  for 
FY  97.   This  amount  is  substantially  less  than  is  needed  yet  takes  into 
account  the  severe  constraints  of  the  current  fiscal  climate.   We  present 
the  following  reasons  in  support  of  this  request. 

As  you  are  aware,  NAGPRA  is  remedial  legislation.   Congress  enacted  the 
law  in  1990  in  large  part  to  assure  that  Native  American  remains  and 
funerary  and  other  objects  retained  by  the  federal  government  and  museum 
community  are  returned  under  the  law  to  appropriate  tribes  and  organizations 
for  reburial  or  other  appropriate  treatment.   As  remedial  legislation, 
NAGPRA  will  not  remedy  the  problem  Congress  sought  to  resolve  unless  and 
until  adequate  dollars  are  appropriated  so  that  tribes  and  museums  can 
complete  the  repatriation  process — which  has  barely  begun.   Repatriation  is 
a  high  priority  of  the  museum  and  tribal  communities,  which  do  not  have 
adequate  funds  to  do  the  necessary  work  required  by  NAGPRA. 

Since  repatriation  is  the  subject  of  federal  legislation  as  well  as 
pending  regulations  and  administrative  guidelines,  the  U.S.  government  has  a 
trust  responsibility  to  Indian  tribes  and  their  members  in  the  area  of 
repatriation.   This  trust  responsibility  imposes  strict,  binding  fiduciary 
standards  on  the  conduct  of  executive  agencies,  here  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Interior,  in  its  treatment  of  tribes  in 
repatriation  matters.   Adequate  funding  for  tribes,  museums  and  universities 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  statutory  mandates  of  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  communities  and  sovereign  Indian 
tribes  represented  by  the  consortium  have  been  called  upon  to  take  a  much 
increased  role  in  implementing  P.L.  101-601  in  the  past  several  years,  as 
the  mandated  summaries  and  inventories  of  museum  holdings  were  largely 
completed  by  museums  and  sent  to  the  tribes  in  mid-November,  1993,  and 
mid-November,  1995,  respectively.   Activity  has  intensified  immensely  in 
recent  years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  all  the  inventories  of  human 
remains  and  funerary  objects  are  completed,  and  as  the  number  of  actual 
repatriations  begins  to  increase.   The  consortium's  testimony  provides 
information  on  how  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  already  creating 
significant  costs  for  our  communities  and  seeks  your  support  for  funding  for 
the  grant  program  authorized  in  the  law,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  comply 
with  it  in  a  timely  and  responsible  way. 
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Let  me  start  by  addressing  in  generic  terms  the  needs  of  the  museum 
community.   In  order  to  comply  with  P.L.  101-601,  museums  have  to  engage  in 
activities  falling  into  four  categories:  (1)  preparation  of  inventories,  in 
the  case  of  human  remains  and  associated  funerary  objects,  and  written 
summaries,  in  the  case  of  unassociated  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects 
and  cultural  patrimony;  (2)  notification  and  consultation  with  Native 
American  groups  and  visitation  by  those  groups  to  museum  collections;  (3) 
research  to  identify  cultural  affiliation  of  human  remains  and  objects;  and 
(4)  repatriation. 

with  respect  to  preparing  the  inventories  of  human  remains  and  funerary 
objects  which  were  due  by  November  16,  1995,  museums  have  needed  to: 
physically  locate  every  item  within  the  museum's  storerooms;  locate  and 
review  existing  records  to  compile  information  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  funerary  object  is  "associated"  or  not,  and  to  determine  the 
cultural  affiliation  of  the  objects;  catalog  any  remains  and  objects  that 
are  not  catalogued;  document  (e.g.,  measure  and  photograph)  and  analyze  the 
human  remains  and  funerary  objects;  and  compile  an  inventory  of  human 
remains  and  funerary  objects  containing  the  information  required  under  P.L. 
101-60 L,  including  cultural  affiliation.   As  all  parties  to  the  law  are 
aware,  the  delay  in  promulgation  of  final  regulations,  and  the  late  start 
and  low  level  of  grant  funding  for  repatriation  grants  to  the  tribes  and 
museums,  have  slowed  the  process  such  that  a  significant  number  of   museums 
have  not  been  able  to  prepare  inventories  by  the  November  15  deadline, 
despite  timely  and  continuing  good  faith  efforts,  and  have  had  to  appeal  for 
extensions  of  one  year,  or,  in  some  cases,  longer. 

With  respect  to  unassociated  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects  and 
cultural  patrimony,  museums  were  required  to  prepare  a  written  summary  by 
November  16,  1993  rather  than  an  itemized  inventory  of  their  collections. 
Nevertheless,  many  museums  needed  to  undertake  many  tasks  similar  to  those 
noted  above  in  order  to  collect  the  required  information.  Throughout  all  of 
this,  museums  have  needed  to  consult  with  Native  American  tribes  who  might 
have  an  interest  in  the  objects.   The  time  and  funds  spent  on  consultation 
with  Native  American  peoples  are  varying  according  to  the  physical  proximity 
of  the  museum  to  the  particular  group. 

Once  the  inventory  and  written  summary  are  complete,  the  museum  needs 
to  identify,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so  during  the  consultation  process, 
the  tribal  representatives  authorized  to  accept  repatriable  objects,  and 
formally  notify  those  representatives.   Tribal  representatives  need  to 
travel  to  the  museums  to  examine  the  objects  and  consult  with  the  museum. 
Remains  and  artifacts  will  need  to  be  packed  and  shipped  to  the  appropriate 
Native  American  group.   During  this  process,  disagreements  may  arise  as  to 
the  disposition  of  items  covered  by  P.L.  101-601,  and  these  issues  will  need 
to  be  resolved. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  specific  cases.   On  December  6,  1995,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
implementation  of  NAGPRA.   Final  NAGPRA  regulations,  with  some  sections 
still  incomplete,  were  published  two  days  prior  to  the  hearing. 
Representatives  from  the  National  Park  Service,  the  NAGPRA  Review  Committee, 
three  affected  tribes,  and  a  witness  representing  both  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  and  an  affected  museum,  testified  about  compliance 
with  the  law.   Virtually  all  of  the  non-NPS  witnesses,  including  the  NAGPRA 
Review  Committee  representatives,  concurred  that  at  least  $10  million  was 
needed  for  FY  97  to  help  complete  the  mandated  repatriation  tasks.    NPS 
witness  Katherine  Stevenson  noted  that  NPS  had  made  83  NAGPRA  grant  awards 
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totalling  $4.37  million  since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  but  that  over 
that  time,  they  had  received  337  grant  proposal  requests  totally  nearly  $30 
million,  and  she  conceded  that  the  Interior  Department's  $2.3  million 
request  for  FY  96  did  not  meet  the  valid  needs  demonstrated  in  the  grant 
applications  from  museums  and  the  tribes. 

The  witness  representing  museums,  William  Moynihan,  President  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  testified  about  the  effort  of  his  museum  to  comply 
with  the  law.   He  noted  that  "  our  most  recent  estimates  show  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  will  have  committed  well  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars 
by  1997  to  deal  with  the  legislation.   Existing  staff  in  our 
Anthropology/History  Section  have  been  reallocated  from  their  normal 
duties  to  NAGPRA-related  activities,  a  large  team  of  volunteers  assembled, 
and  trained  student  interns  and  work-study  students  hired."   He  noted  that 
the  Museum  has  been  collecting  anthropological  and  archaeological  materials 
for  over  100  years,  that  included  in  the  holdings  are  the  remains  of  1,500 
individuals,  and  that  the  collections  are  not  computerized.   Despite  these 
difficulties,  the  museum  has  completed  a  physical  inventory  of  over  22,000 
Native  American  ethnographic  objects,  and  a  preliminary  inventory  of 
50,000  archaeological  objects;  sent  summaries  to  572  tribes  and  native 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  groups;  followed  up  with  hundreds  of  calls  to  tribes; 
and  taken  a  variety  of  other  actions  to  comply  with  the  law. 

On  a  broader  scale,  we  have  results  from  the  American  Association  of 
Museums'  1994  repatriation  survey  of  500  of  its  member  institutions, 
including  all  of  its  natural  history  museums  and  a  selected  sample  of  its 
art  and  history  museums.   The  survey  response  rate  was  43.6%.   Of  those 
responding,  76%  of  the  natural  history  museums,  43%  of  the  history  museums 
and  23%  of  the  art  museums  had  Native  American  objects.   Those 
respondents — a  little  more  than  200 — alone  had  almost  3.5  million 
objects  which  fell  into  NAGPRA  categories,  and  that  does  not  include  15 
responding  natural  history  museums,  including  3  large  institutions,  which 
could  not  give  an  estimate  of  their  NAGPRA-related  holdings.   An 
overwhelming  number  of  these  institutions  noted  how  lack  of  final 
regulations  and  of  NAGPRA  grant  funding  has  hindered  or  prevented  their 
repatriation  efforts. 

Estimating  aggregate  costs  is  not  possible  from  the  survey  data,  given 
the  great  disparities  in  how  institutions  calculated  their  own  costs.   It  is 
clear,  however,  that  thousands  of  institutions  across  the  country  are 
affected  to  some  degree  by  NAGPRA  costs. 

The  Native  American  community  is  also  incurring  major  expenses  in 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  requirements  and  deadlines  of  NAGPRA.   As  you 
know,  the  repatriation  process  involves  sacred  items  and,  most  importantly, 
human  remains,  not  just  artifacts.   In  this  light  we  must  approach  the 
funding  issues  related  to  the  Act.   A  1994  repatriation  survey  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  indicates  that  some  tribes  have 
received  hundreds  of  NAGPRA  summaries  from  museums,  and  that  the  need  for 
outside  funding  to  hire  experts  to  help  them  analyze  these  materials  is 
virtually  universal.   From  the  dozens  of  responses  to  the  survey,  it  is 
apparent  that  most  tribes  do  not  now  have  the  capacity  to  comply  with  the 
act.   For  example,  the  Shingle  Springs  Rancher ia/Miwok/Maidu  tribe 
reports,  "Our  tribe  has  been  well  versed  in  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
NAGPRA.   The  response  from  museums  (the  sending  out  of  surveys  to  the  tribes 
at  the  November  1993  deadline}  has  been  astounding.   We  have  received  over 
100  notices.   However,  we  cannot  respond  or  take  advantage  because  of  lack 
of  funds."   This  tribe  estimates  its  financial  needs  at  approximately 
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$35,830.   And  at  the  December  1995  Senate  oversight  hearing,  Cecil 
Antone  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  noted  that  the  Community  had 
received  over  150  letters  from  various  museums  and  federal  agencies  about 
the  disposition  of  NAGPRA- related  collections.   The  needs  of  the  tribes  vary 
depending  on  the  number  of  responses  they  have  received,  their  present  and 
future  ability  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  what,  if  any,  experience  their 
tribe  has  had  with  projects  of  this  sort.   In  fact,  tribal  responses 
estimating  funding  needs  range  from  "unknown"  to  "very  much"  to  "$2  million." 

In  October  1990,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated  NAGPRA 
implementation  costs  to  museums  of  $40  million  and  to  tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations  of  $5-10  million  over  5  years,  assuming  that  museums 
and  federal  agencies  hold  between  100,000  and  200,000  Native  American 
remains  and  that  the  cost  to  inventory  and  review  each  remain  would  be 
$50-150.   Those  estimates  now  appear  to  be  very  low  in  light  of  our 
experience  since  that  time.   In  addition  the  delays  in  implementation  due  to 
delays  in  having  final  regulations  mean  that  actions  to  meet  the  law's 
mandate  for  completing  inventories  and  for  repatriations  need  to  be 
accelerated,  increasing  the  annual  cost.   Thus  the  consortium  believes  that 
at  least  $10  million  would  be  needed  in  FY  1997  to  begin  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  that  while  museums  and  tribes  must  have  this 
grant  program  funded  simply  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  NAGPRA,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  grant  program  will  accomplish  far  more  than  compliance. 
Museums  and  tribes  are  discovering  that  the  exchange  of  data  required  under 
NAGPRA  is  yielding  new  information  that  helps  us  all.   Tn  the  process  of 
identifying  sensitive  cultural  items,  museums  are  learning  much  more  about 
their  entire  collections.   Delegations  of  elders  and  religious  leaders  have 
supplied  valuable  new  insights  about  many  objects  in  the  repositories  they 
have  visited,  and  in  turn  they  are  discovering  items  of  immense  interest  to 
their  own  tribes,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  unknown  in  recent 
generations.   Few  items  in  these  categories  are  being  sought  for 
repatriation;  it  is  simply  that  access  to  the  collections  has  led  to  much 
better  mutual  understanding  and  exchange  of  knowledge.   While  the 
repatriation  process  will  eventually  end,  as  the  transfer  of  materials  is 
completed,  the  long-term  relationships  created  between  museums  and  tribes 
will  continue. 

Thus,  this  funding  will  not  just  support  expenses  mandated  by  law.   It 
is  also  an  excellent  investment  that  serves  the  public  interest  now — and 
will  continue  to  pay  dividends  in  the  future — through  more  accurate  and 
respectful  exhibits  and  education  programs  that  are  the  fruits  of  long-term 
collaborations. 

Finally,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
in  large  part  about  the  reburial  of  the  remains  of  human  beings,  and 
that  under  a  reasonable  and  dignified  standard,  such  repatriation  and 
reburial  should  occur  with  all  due  haste.   Certainly  the  United  States 
government  has  acted  urgently  with  due  regard  to  repatriation  of  remains  of 
American  soldiers  killed  in  foreign  wars  or  missing  in  action.   Native 
American  repatriation  and  reburial  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
priority  and  dignity. 

The  consortium  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  issue. 
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American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping 

5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20814 
Phone:  (301)  493-0200;  Fax:  (301)  493-8245 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING 
TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  U.S. 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 

March  21,  1996 


The  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping  (ACSM)  is  pleased  to  present  its 
recommendations  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriations  to  support  surveying  and  mapping 
functions  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  and  other  agencies. 

ACSM  is  an  8,000-member  professional,  technical,  and  educational  association  that  represents 
the  professions  of  surveying,  cartography,  geodesy,  and  geographic  information  systems  (GIS) 
technology. 

ACSM's  statement  will  focus  on  Congressional  efforts  to  increase  contracting  of  government 
surveying  and  mapping  activities.  Our  principal  recommendation  is  that  Congress  take  no 
further  action  to  increase  contracting  of  these  services,  beyond  the  goals  for  contracting  set 
during  the  FY96  appropriations  process,  until  a  pending  study  is  completed.  This  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  will  analyze  current  government  surveying 
and  mapping  activities  and  recommend  how  those  activities  should  be  structured,  including 
which  activities  should  be  performed  by  government  and  which  by  private  contractors. 

1995:  Congress  Opens  Debate  on  the  Future  of  Government  Surveying  and  Mapping 
Activities 

The  new  Republican  majority  took  control  of  Congress  in  1995  with  a  commitment  to 
eliminate  the  federal  deficit  and  to  end  government  involvement  in  services  that  more 
appropriately  might  be  conducted  by  states  or  the  private  sector.    Accordingly,  Congress 
began  a  close  examination  of  all  government  functions  from  the  perspective  of  whether  certain 
agencies'  activities  should  be  eliminated,  consolidated  with  other  agencies,  downsized,  or 
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"outsourced"  to  private  contractors.    In  the  course  of  last  year's  debate,  Congress  considered 
several  proposals  that  would  have  eliminated  or  contracted  out  government  surveying  and 
mapping  activities.    Similar  proposals  may  be  introduced  in  1996. 

Last  year's  debate  clarified  USGS'  many  contributions  to  the  nation's  well-being  through  its 
work  in  mapping,  geology,  water  resources,  and  related  natural  resources.   Although 
abolishment  of  USGS  was  among  the  early  cost  cutting  proposals,  funding  for  the  Survey 
remained  stable  under  the  final  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  appropriations  agreement. 
This  subcommittee's  understanding  of,  and  commitment  to,  the  work  of  USGS  helped 
preserve  this  valuable  agency. 

Another  major  issue  ~  the  question  of  whether  and  to  what  extent  USGS'  surveying  and 
mapping  services  should  be  contracted  to  private  firms  --  surfaced  in  DOI  authorizing 
committees'  development  of  their  budget  reconciliation  changes.   The  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  adopted,  but  later  dropped,  a  provision  that  stated  simply,  "By 
not  later  than  October  1,  1996,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  contract  with  private  firms 
for  the  provision  of  all  surveying  and  mapping  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

The  House  Resources  Committee- adopted  a  gradual  but  more  detailed  approach,  requiring  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  six  months  of  enactment,  implement  a  plan  to  increase  the 
use  of  contracts  with  private  firms  for  surveying  and  mapping  services.   The  contracting  plan 
was  to  be  based  on  information  from  a  survey  of  all  DOI  surveying  and  mapping  activities  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  including  the  dollar  value  of  such  activities  and  the  numbers  of 
personnel  involved. 

The  Resources  Committee  provision  was  included  in  the  House-passed  reconciliation  bill  but 
was  dropped  in  conference  because  the  provision  contained  no  quantifiable  savings  and  thus 
was  subject  to  challenge  under  the  Byrd  rule.    However,  report  language  expressed  the 
conferees'  intent  that  the  Secretary  should  begin  to  implement  the  House  provisions 
administratively. 

Although  the  contracting  issue  was  debated  outside  the  context  of  this  subcommittee's  work, 
this  panel  agreed  with  the  goal  of  increasing  USGS'  use  of  private  contractors  for  surveying 
and  mapping  services.    In  report  language  the  subcommittee  directed  the  USGS  to  increase  its 
contracting  of  mapping  and  digital  data  production,  with  the  goals  of  50  percent  contracting 
by  the  end  of  FY97  and  60  percent  by  the  end  of  FY99. 

Although  the  budget  impasse  prevented  enactment  of  the  budget  reconciliation  and  the  Interior 
appropriations  bills,  we  understand  that  USGS  is  proceeding  to  meet  the  contracting  goals 
outlined  in  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  report. 
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A  Comprehensive,  Unbiased  Study  of  Government  Surveying  and  Mapping  Services  Is 
Needed. 

In  its  1995  action  on  budget  reconciliation  and  appropriations  measures.  Congress  gave 
government  agencies  a  clear  message  to  increase  their  use  of  contracting  for  surveying  and 
mapping  services.   The  FY97  budget  debate  may  bring  further  Congressional  guidance  in  this 
area. 

Policymakers  need  sound,  current  information  in  order  to  make  decisions  that  are  in  the 
national  interest.   Unfortunately,  in  the  area  of  surveying  and  mapping,  such  information  is 
lacking.   No  substantive  studies  of  government  surveying  and  mapping  functions  have  been 
done  since  the  1973  Federal  Mapping  Task  Force  Report  and  the  1981  National  Research 
Council  Organizational  Review  of  Federal  Surveying  and  Mapping.   ACSM  strongly  believes 
that  a  current,  objective  study  by  a  respected  organization  is  needed  before  further  action  is 
taken  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  outsource  current  government  surveying  and  mapping  activities. 

Last  August  ACSM  adopted  a  policy  statement  that  recognizes  current  federal  budget 
constraints  but  calls  for  a  continuation  of  current  federal  surveying  and  mapping  functions 
until  a  comprehensive  study  for  effecting  change  is  completed.   Over  the  past  year  ACSM  has 
served  a  coordinative  role  in  suggesting  the  need  for  the  study,  bringing  together  the  four 
principal  federal  civil  agencies  to  participate  in  the  study,  and  identifying  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA)  as  the  appropriate  organization  to  carry  out  the 
study.    The  four  agencies  identified  to  participate  are  USGS,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  National  Ocean  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.    Issues  addressed  by 
the  study  will  include: 

►  The  appropriate  federal  role  in  civilian/military  surveying  and  mapping; 

►  Identification  of  surveying  and  mapping  functions  that  are  suitable  to  be 
commercialized,  privatized,  or  transferred  to  state  or  local  governments; 

►  Opportunities  that  exist  to  consolidate  or  otherwise  restructure  federal  surveying  and 
mapping  functions  to  achieve  greater  economy  and  performance;  and 

►  The  role  of  geospatial  and  information  acquisition,  analysis,  and  distribution  in  keeping 
the  United  States  competitive  in  a  global  economy. 

Details  of  the  four  agencies'  financial  participation  and  the  scope  of  the  study  are  now  being 
made  final.    When  the  study  is  completed,  Congress  will  have  the  information  it  needs  to 
make  decisions  that  will  preserve  and  consolidate  federal  surveying  and  mapping  activities 
that  are  in  the  national  interest  while  contracting  out  those  that  may  safely  and  effectively  be 
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performed  by  the  private  sector.   The  information  needed  to  make  sound  policy  decisions  is 
not  currently  available.  Therefore,  until  the  NAPA  study  is  completed,  ACSM  urges  the 
subcommittee  to  take  no  further  action  on  contracting  of  surveying  and  mapping  services 
beyond  the  goals  for  contracting  set  during  the  FY96  appropriations  process. 

ACSM  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  its  views  and  will  be  pleased  to  provide  the 
subcommittee  with  additional  information  on  the  NAPA  study  or  other  issues  addressed  in  our 
statement. 
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The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chair 
Approriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  &  Related  Agencies 
B-308  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  written  comments 
concerning  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service.  We  ask  that 
this  letter  be  included  in  the  official  record  of  the  agency's  appropriation  hearings. 

The  Society  is  an  international  organization  of  more  than  9,000  fisheries  and  aquatic  science 
professionals.  Chartered  in  1870,  the  Society  is  the  world's  oldest  and  largest  scientific  body 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  fisheries  science  and  the  conservation  of  renewable  aquatic 
resources. 

National  Forest  System  -  Fisheries 

We  neither  supported  nor  provided  comments  on  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  proposals  for 
the  Forest  Service  fisheries  program.  Our  action  stemmed  from  our  concern  that  the  agency's 
reinvention,  downsizing,  and  staff  consolidation  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  accountability 
for  the  use  of  these  funds.  Further,  we  felt  the  diversion  of  fisheries  funds  totaling  $3.65 
million  in  1993  and  $11.2  million  in  1994  for  Ecosystem  Planning,  Inventory,  and  Monitoring 
(EPIM)  constituted  an  event  that  might  be  characterized  as  "the  great  train  robbery"  because 
as  far  as  could  be  determined  no  benefits  to  the  fisheries  program  had  accrued.  We  request  the 
EPIM  budget  line  item  be  terminated  because  the  agency  has  not  used  the  transferred  funds  as 
directed  by  the  Congress,  i.e.  in  a  way  not  to  disrupt  the  functions  from  which  the  funds  were 
drawn,  nor  has  the  agency  been  able  to  account  for  what  is  being  accomplished  with  EPIM 
funds.  Further,  we  recommend  that  the  EPIM  funds  be  returned  to  the  programs  from  which 
they  were  skimmed. 

The  Society  is  especially  concerned  about  excellence  and  accountability  in  the  Forest  Service's 
fisheries  program.  Based  on  field  reviews  of  the  Alaska  and  Southern  Regions  this  last  year 
we  are  somewhat  encouraged.  A  highlight  of  the  Alaska  Region  review  was  that,  excepting  a 
large  overhead  assessment  taken  at  the  Regional  level  to  support  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan,  there  was  generally  good  accountability  for  use  of  funds  that  extends  to  the 
Ranger  District  level  (especially  where  there  is  strong  staff  direction  at  the  Forest  level). 
Strong  fisheries  programs  also  were  found  in  the  Southern  Region  where  there  was  a  strong 
Forest  level  staff  director  and  qualified  fisheries  professionals.  Other  forests  had  minimal 
programs  and  most  had  a  deplorable  lack  of  base  level  inventory  information. 

Despite  some  variation  in  program  effectiveness,  we  encourage  you  to  fully  fiind  the  Presidents' 
request  and  to  add  $5  milbon  split  $1  5  million  to  anadromous  and  $3.5  million  to  inland 
fisheries  habitats  to  support  progress  toward  watershed  scale  fisheries  restoration  through 
analysis,  inventory,  and  development  of  cost-effective  fish  habitat  improvement  projects.  We 
also  encourage  establishing  a  national  fish  habitat  restoration  center  to  provide  training  and 
technical  support  for  field  professionals  responsible  for  such  work.  These  funds  will  also 
provide  increased  recreational  fishing  oportunities  for  the  public  at  a  nominal  cost. 
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Fisheries  Research 

The  fisheries  research  program  of  the  Service  fills  a  unique  niche  of  exploring  species/habitat 
relationships  that  will  continue  to  provide  critically  important  information  to  restore  and 
maintain  fisheries  in  managed  aquatic  ecosystems.  Despite  $26  million  in  budget  cuts  to  Forest 
Service  Research,  the  fisheries  research  program  has  sustained  level  funding  and  we  would 
argue  to  ensure  it  continues  to  be  protected.  Truly,  the  information  derived  from  this  research 
provides  us  the  best  hope  of  sustained  multiple-use  benefits  (having  our  cake  and  eating  it  too). 
We  encourage  you  to  ensure  full  funding  of  the  Presidents'  $5.86  million  fisheries  research 
budget  request. 

Finally,  on  its  tenth  anniversary  we  request  oversight  hearings  to  review  the  history  and  current 
status  of  the  Service's  "Rise  to  the  Future"  fisheries  initiative.  Program  accomplishments  and 
fiscal  accountability  should  be  the  major  focuses  of  the  hearing  in  order  to  address  the  question 
"what  has  this  initiative  yielded  in  public  benefits?". 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Forest  Service  fisheries  program.  If  there 
is  any  way  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 


M   Chu^-V^*^^- 


Paul  Brouha 
Executive  Director 

PB:jpg 

cc:    Jack  Wingate 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

REGARDING  FUNDING  OF  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

AND  US  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  PROGRAMS 
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AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  Of 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS 

■  NECTICl'T 
AVENUE.  NW 
FIFTH  FLOOR 
WASHINGTON.  DC 
20OOB-216'> 
2(12  6*62752 
FAX  202  686-1001 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  subcorr.rr.tttee  our  views  on 
public  land  issues  that  have  an  impact  on  landscape  architects  and  the  body  of  their  work. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  represents  12,000  landscape 
architects  nationwide  Landscape  architecture,  comprehensive  by  definition,  is  the  art  and 
science  of  analysis,  planning,  design,  management,  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  land. 
ASLA  members  are  integrally  involved  in  planning,  managing  and  designing  federal,  state  and 
local  park  lands  funded  through  this  subcommittee.  Landscape  architects  typically  function 
as  problem-solvers,  providing  planning  solutions  to  the  often  divergent  requirements  of 
development,  recreation  and  open  space,  and  environmental  protection. 

Small  business  is  heavily  represented  among  ASLA's  membership,  and  these 
landscape  architects  in  particular  understand  and  support  the  need  to  continually  apply  fiscal 
controls  and  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  government.  We  applaud  the  work  of  Chairman 
Regula  and  the  other  members  of  this  committee  to  preserve  our  landscape  heritage  while 
working  under  stringent  fiscal  constraints.  The  programs  I  will  discuss  today  are  ones  that 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  believes  to  be  fiscally  responsible  while 
providing  the  nation  with  an  opportunity  to  make  sound  investments  in  the  future. 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 


As  a  profession  with  its  feet  planted  firmly  in  both  the  federal  and  state  sides  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  we  feel  that  we  can  offer  some  balanced  views  about 
where  the  fund  stands.  The  mission  of  the  LWCF  remains  wholly  relevant  today.  The  nation 
still  needs  the  ability  to  manage  and  conserve  its  lands  within  the  borders  of  our  nation's 
parks,  forests  and  refuges  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  LWCF  provides  the  federal  government 
an  opportunity'  to  act  as  a  partner  with  state  and  local  governments  on  a  range  of  projects 
providing  for  environmental  conservation  and  recreational  development    It  is  an  example  of 
fiscally  and  environmentally  responsible  government  that  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded 

ASLA  members  have  an  interest  in  bom  the  philosophy  and  the  practical  ends  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  we  represent  some  of  the  professionals  who  first 
conceptualized  and  managed  the  protection  of  federal  lands;  many  of  our 
members  continue  in  this  role  today.  In  addition,  ASLA's  members  in  private  practice  work 
with  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  on  planning  acquisition  and  development  of  land 
resources  to  provide  for  varying  levels  of  resource  protection  and  public  enjoyment. 
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Administered  properly,  Land  and  Conservation  Fund  programs  can  contribute  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  individuals  and  communities    More  importantly,  it  can  create  jobs  and  bring 
economic  benefits  to  communities  by  expanding  recreation  opportunities  for  all  Americans    The 
Domestic  Policy  Council  Task  Force  on  Outdoor  Recreation  has  estimated  that  the  econonuc  benefit 
of  outdoor  recreation  ranges  upwards  of  $132  billion  per  year;  providing  many  communities  with 
economic  stability  and  sustainable  growth. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  parks  and  open  spaces,  if  properly  managed  and  marketed, 
will  provide  a  consistent  source  of  revenues  to  local  communities    Public  open  spaces  draw 
tourists,  families  and  businesses  to  an  area.  Tourists  invest  in  commodities,  food,  lodging, 
recreation  equipment  and  other  products  and  services  which  are  dependent  upon  attractive  and 
accessible  recreation  and  conservation  lands  such  as  those  supported  through  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

The  close  proximity  of  safe  and  pleasant  public  open  spaces  has  generally  been  proven  to 
boost  property  values  and  spark  growth.  Every  year  250,000  retirees  pack  up  their  lives  and  move 
to  another  state    Primary  in  their  choosing  is  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region  to  which  they  will 
move.  Recent  surveys  show  that  when  businesses  relocate,  a  key  consideration  is  the  availability 
of  open  spaces  and  other  areas  which  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  their  employees 

With  increasing  demands  for  better  air  and  water  quality,  many  municipalities  are  learning 
to  effectively  use  open  spaces  to  lessen  their  costs  of  providing  these  commodities    Some  cities 
have  learned  that  a  properly  constructed  and  maintained  watershed  can  be  effective  m  cleaning 
their  waste  water  and  save  the  city  money  in  the  long  run. 

But  without  the  support  of  LWCF  and  other  similar  programs,  much  needed  construction 
and  rehabilitation  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Unfortunately  the  performance  of  the  fund  and  lack  of  adequate  support  from  the  Congress 
over  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  led  to  a  dire  situation,  one  in  which  the  various  LWCF 
beneficiaries  increasingly  are  being  played  off  against  each  other  in  order  to  sustain  the  pulse  of 
their  programs 

Wh™  the  program  was  created,  Congress  understood  that  its  success  relied  on  a  stable 
source  of  funding   Thus,  Congress  linked  the  LWCF  with  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  lease  and 
authorized  appropriations  of  $900  million  per  year.  Funding  of  the  federal  side  of  LWCF  has 
averaged  only  $250  million  per  year  and  state  side  funding  is  under  $35  million.  And,  it  appears 
that  the  funding  will  be  meager  again  in  fiscal  year  1997    We  understand  that  if  the  Congress 
funded  every  program  at  its  authorized  level,  we  would  quickly  run  up  against  mandated  spending 
limits.  However,  revenue  from  offshore  leases  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.7  billion  annually. 
A  small  portion  of  these  excesses  should  be  used  to  bolster  LWCF  as  Congress  originally  intended 

LWCF  was  created  to  be  a  stable  sources  of  monies  for  the  purchase  of  federal  park  land 
and  assisting  the  states  and  local  areas  in  renovating  their  parks.  However,  the  funding  promises 
were  never  realized.  Certainly  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
before  it  can  reach  its  full  potential.  Even  so,  the  insufficient  financing  it  has  received  in  past  years 
hampers  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  more  than  any  need  for  minor  reforms  might 

We  must  realize  that  LWCF  does  not  exist  within  a  vacuum.  Federal  seed  monies  can  be 
the  impetus  to  greater  activities  by  state  and  local  governments.  It  can  draw  together  individual 
citizens  with  local,  state  and  federal  governments  and  private  organizations  in  a  cooperative 
process  to  enhance  public  parks  and  open  space.  Success  of  the  LWCF  requires  a  shared 
partnership  for  conservation  and  preservation  of  cultural  landscapes.  Congress  can  fulfill  its  role 
in  the  partnership  through  adequate  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  LWCF  priorities 
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The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  would  like  to  see  the  program  reformed  to 
be  more  even  more  effective  and  believes  that  a  few  recommendations  would  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  state  side  programs 

•  Systems  acquisition  Linked  acquisitions  that  promote  ecological  health  and  the  efficiency 
of  systems  protection— amthing  ranging  from  open  space  systems  to  trail  and  greenway 
systems  and  from  habitat  linkages  to  heritage  areas 

•  Wilderness:  The  federal  government  isn't  the  only  player  in  the  wilderness  protection 
game    States  from  Florida  to  New  York  have  wilderness  acquisition  needs  that  should  be 
given  priority 

•  Development  of  recreational  resources  in  economically-impacted  communities: 
Everything  from  Olmsted  parks  to  multi-sport  parks  in  the  inner  city  and  depressed  rural 
areas  continue  to  demand  attention 

The  stateside  report  included  in  the  book  Keeping  the  Promise  includes  estimates  of  needs 
from  a  variety  of  states  across  the  nation    The  range  of  responses  from  the  stales  tells  an 
interesting  story  about  the  impact  of  the  last  15  year's  neglect  on  the  state  side. 

•  A  number  of  states  appear  to  have,  in  effect,  given  up  on  the  program.  Given  annual 
allocations  too  low  to  do  holistic  work,  they  set  limits  on  size  of  projects  eligible  for 
funding— some  as  low  as  $20,000  federal  match    While  some  good  is  study  being 
accomplished  here,  it  is  not  the  holistic  work  that  saves  ecosystems  or  restores  healthy 
communities.  It  is  work  done  in  the  tiniest  of  increments  at  a  level  of  magnitude  likely  not 
envisioned  by  the  authors  of  the  fund 

•  A  number  of  states,  especially  larger  ones,  have  developed  separate  funding  mechanisms- 
but  they  still  cannot  meet  the  demand  LWCF  was  to  fill.  In  the  state  of  Florida  alone,  the 
5-year  acquisition  and  development  needs  cost  out  at  about  $240  million  per  year. 

It  is  ironic,  when  Congress  is  in  the  midst  of  evaluating  the  entire  federal  lands  system,  that 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  stateside  funding  has  continued  to  put  pressure  on  state 
and  local  governments  to  include  all  manner  of  projects  in  the  federal  system    With  the  LWCF 
unavailable  to  many  projects  due  to  low  appropriations,  heritage  areas,  parks,  forest  resources  and 
wildlife  refuges  will  continually  come  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  Federal  government  for  further 
protection  and  management  To  continue  the  low  funding  of  stateside  acquisitions  and  development 
right  now  will  only  exacerbate  the  tendency  to  federalize  all  kinds  of  land  resources  at  the  precise 
time  that  Congress  is  also  trying  to  be  more  selective  about  entry  into  these  systems 

What  is  most  apparent  in  the  States  is  their  assumption  of  the  land  protection 
responsibility  for  lands  that  might  often  be  considered  federal    Following  are  some  recent 
examples: 

•  North  Key  Largo  Hammocks.  Florida  Keys    The  Hammocks  are  the  largest  stand  of  West 
Indian  tropical  forest  in  the  US  and  support  numerous  rare  and  endangered  plant  and 
animal  species    About  10  miles  of  shoreline  here  directly  influence  the  adjacent  waters  of 
John  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef  State  Park    Florida  needs  a  total  of  $8,775,400  for 
acquisition 

•  Topsail  Hill.  Experts  point  to  this  1008-acre  parcel  as  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
assemblage  of  natural  communities  on  the  cost  of  the  Florida  panhandle    It  will  take  about 
$8.5  million  to  acquire  the  land 
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•  Quail  Ridge  Wilderness    Nearly  1000  acres  in  California's  Napa  County  are  proposed  for 
acquisition  by  a  local  land  trust    Acquisition  costs  of  $2  2  million  are  needed  to  complete 
a  purchase  that  the  hard-pressed  sellers  have  been  fruitlessly  awaiting 

•  Tahawa/'Upper  Hudson  tract    Like  other  tracts  lying  in  the  Northern  Forest  throughout 
Now  England,  this  one  has  high  wilderness  and  ecological  values    This  tract  adjoins  the 
High  Peaks  Wilderness  and  offers  public  access  and  a  buffer  from  nearby  commercial 
forest  lands  as  well  as  watershed  protections  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  River 

These  are  the  kinds  of  projects  for  which  states  have  interest  and  capability,  if  not  current 
funding  capacity  For  each  one  that  enters,  instead,  into  the  federal  refuge,  forest,  or  park  system, 
the  costs  to  the  federal  government  will  be: 

•  Doubled,  for  acquisition 

•  Doubled,  for  any  trail  or  visitor  enhancements 

•  Totally  a  federal  responsibility,  rather  than  totally  a  state  responsibility,  for  all 
operations  and  maintenance 

Some  places  will  continue  to  demand  federal  protection    But  for  places  like  the 
Hammocks  and  the  Hudson,  we  strongly  recommend  partnership  and  urge  the  substantial  increase 
of  funding  levels  for  the  state  side  of  the  LWCF. 


United  States  Geological  Survey 

Although  we  have  received  encouraging  reports  that  this  committee  does  not  plan  to  divest 
the  mapping  functions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  ASLA  does  want  to  go  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  the  privatization  of  this  land  of  work.  In  our  function  as  master  planners, 
regional  planners  and  land  planners,  landscape  architects  heavily  rely  on  the  data  provided  by  the 
USGS.  It  is  vital  to  have  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  such  as  that  currently  provided  by 
the  survey. 

Mapping  isn't  as  one-dunensional,  or  even  two-dimensional,  as  it  sounds    It  is  moving  into 
a  new  generation  of  digitized  spatial  data  quite  beyond  the  capabilities  and  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  to  provide.  It  provides  the  federal  agencies  from  Interior  to  Agriculture  with  vital 
information  on  remote  lands  where  the  free  market  is  unable  to  gather  and  provide  the  data  in  a 
cost  effective  manner.  It  provides  standardized  data  which  is  crucial  in  determining  everything 
from  local  land  use  maps  to  the  ecological  changes  taking  place  in  wilderness  areas.  According  to 
our  sister  professional  organization,  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping,  "most 
federal  management  responsibilities,  including  disaster  response,  land  and  resource  management, 
hazard  mitigation  and  law  enforcement  occurs  in  the  80%  of  the  country  that  is  not  commercially 
viable  for  private  mapping  firms." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  thanks  for  your  continuing,  wise  oversight  of  these  areas.  Please  let  us 
know  if  we  can  provide  additional  information  on  matters  arising  before  the  Subcommittee. 
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^J   Appalachian  Mountain  Qu'b 


Testimony  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
.  Thomas  Steinbach,  Director  of  Conservation 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
April  22,  1996 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  related  agencies.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  '-. 
(AMC)  is  the  nation's  oldest  recreation  and  conservation  organization.  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  AMC's  68,000  members  to  urge  your  support  for  FY  1997  appropriations  for 
several  important,  cost-effective  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Interior 
programs. 

For  over  a  century,  the  AMC  has  promoted  the  protection,  wise  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  mountains,  rivers  and  trails  of  the  Northeast.  Today,  a  great  need  remains  for 
federal  land,  trail  and  river  conservation  funds  for  the  northeastern  United  States.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  the  nation's  people  live,  work  and  recreate  in  the  northeast.  The 
lives  and  livelihood  of  these  citizens  depend  on  the  region's  clean  air  and  water,  and 
wild  areas  and  open  spaces.  Yet  in  1995  and  19%  we  have  witnessed  several  attempts 
to  severely  cut  back  federal  funding  for  land  and  river  protection.  As  an  organization 
of  dedicated  outdoor  volunteers,  AMC's  120-year  history  is  testament  to  the  power  of 
partnerships  between  the  private  and  public  sectors.  Funding  rollbacks  threaten  to 
unravel  such  partnerships,  sacrificing  the  human  and  financial  power  that  they 
leverage.  It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  AMC  is  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  but  the  economic, 
social  and  ecological  benefits  that  accrue  from  our  nation's  land  and  river  protection 
programs  far  outweigh  their  short-term  costs.  In  the  coming  year,  AMC  urges  this 
Committee  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  nation's  people  and  environment  by  meeting  the 
Administration  request  for  funding  for  the  National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Forest 
Service  so  that  they  can  continue  their  important  resource  management  activities.  In 
addition,  we  urge  the  committee  to  support  the  following  specific  programs. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

As  the  federal  government's  premier  land  acquisition  program,  LWCF  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  many  places  that  American's  treasure.  Although  LWCF  has  a  dedicated 
revenue  source,  LWCF  funding  has  fallen  well  below  authorized  levels.  In  fact, 
LWCF  will  apparently  receive  its  lowest  appropriation  ever  in  1996  at  $140  million. 
Further,  in  recent  years,  especially  as  the  state  grant  program  has  dwindled,  the 
Northeastern  United  States  has  not  received  an  adequate  share  of  these  funds.  Given 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  citizens  reside  in  the  Northeast,  this  pattern  is 
especially  disturbing. 

Of  particular  interest  to  AMC  is  the  role  that  LWCF  can  play  in  protecting  the 
Northern  Forest  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  The  Northern 
Forest  Lands  Council  (NFLC),  which  was  established  through  bipartisan  Congressional 
effort,  recommended  protection  of  key  lands  within  this  26  million-acre  region.  The 
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NFLC  called  on  Congress  to  fully  fund  LWCF  and  reconfigure  the  state  grant  program 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  federal  funds  can  reach  the  Northern  Forest. 

As  the  northeast's  population  grows  increasing  pressure  is  building  on  our  remaining 
forestland  in  the  Northern  Forest  and  throughout  the  Northeast.  'This  trend  threatens 
our  forests'  ability  to  provide  jobs,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife  habitat  and  timber 
products.  Today  the  need  for  LWCF  funds  in  the  Northern  Forest  -  and  throughout  the 
Northeast  -  has  never  been  greater. 

Forest  Legacy  Program 

The  local  economies  and  social  fabric  of  the  Northern  Forest  depend  on  the  health  and 
stability  of  their  forests.  The  Forest  Legacy  Program,  designed  originally  for  the 
Northern  Forest  states,  protects  forests  from  inappropriate  development  while  allowing 
forest  management  to  continue.   A  voluntary  partnership  among  eligible  states,  the  US 
Forest  Service  and  forest  land  owners,  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  is  now  working 
with  eighteen  states  and  one  territory. 

The  Northern  Forest  Lands  Council  recommended  that  the  Northern  Forest  states 
receive  an  annual  Forest  Legacy  Appropriation  of  $25  million.  AMC  believes  that  this 
figure  reflects  the  true  need  within  die  Northern  Forest.  However,  aware  of  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint  this  year,  we  support  an  appropriation  of  $5.9  million  for  projects  in 
the  Northern  Forest  region. 

For  FY  1997,  we  request  the  following  specific  LWCF  and  Forest  Legacy 
appropriations: 

White  Mountain  National  Forest  -  Lake  Tarleton,  New  Hampshire 

$3.45  million  LWCF,  $300,000  Forest  Legacy 

Lake  Tarleton  -  the  largest  lake  within  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  acquisition 

boundary  -  is  threatened  by  development.  Quick  action  is  required  to  protect  the  lake 

and  surrounding  forest  land  as  well  as  to  ensure  permanent  public  access  to  this 

resource. 

Protecting  Lake  Tarleton  is  the  highest  acquisition  priority  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  and  the  New  Hampshire  Forest  Legacy  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1997. 
Its  acquisition  would  protect  the  shorelines  of  Lakes  Tarleton,  {Catherine,  and 
Constance,  as  well  as  productive  forestland,  habitat  for  wildlife  such  as  nesting  loons, 
and  acres  of  land  suitable  for  hiking  and  cross-country  skiing.  Local  residents  support 
public  ownership  to  ensure  community  access  to  the  lakeshore  and  forestland,  which 
they  are  now  denied.  .The  property  abuts  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  and  is 
within  the  viewshed  of  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land  currently  holds  options  on  more  than  3,500  acres  of  the 
property,  including  70%  of  Lake  Tarleton's  shoreline  and  all  of  Lakes  Constance  and 
Katherine.  Complete  protection  of  the  Lake  Tarleton  area  will  require  several  years 
and  a  combination  of  public  and  private  funding.  To  begin  the  acquisition  and 
protection  process  in  1997,  Lake  Tarleton  needs  $3.45  million  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  $300,000  from  the  Forest  Legacy  Program. 

Lake  Umbagog  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Maine  &  New  Hampshire, 
$1  million  LWCF 
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This  relatively  new  National  Wildlife  Refuge  straddles  the  Maine/New  Hampshire 
border  and  encompasses  New  Hampshire's  largest  undeveloped  lake,  productive  forest 
land  and  important  wildlife  habitat.  More  than  7,700  acres  remain  to  be  protected  by 
purchase  and  easement.  In  1997,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  focusing  on 
acquisition  of  200  -  300  acres  of  river  and  lake  front  land  that  faces  the  greatest  risk  of 
development.  These  parcels  are  critical  to  continued  creation  of  the  refuge  and  deserve 
protection  before  development  occurs.  We  urge  the  committee  to  appropriate  $1 
million  to  protect  200-300  acres  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  These  funds  will 
protect  lands  through  a  combination  of  conservation  easements  and  acquisition  from 
willing  sellers. 

Fish  Creek  Watershed,  Tug  Hill  plateau,  New  York, 
$5.6  million  Forest  Legacy 

An  outstanding  opportunity  exists  to  protect  30,000-40,000  acres  of  irreplaceable 
watershed  in  the  core  of  New  York's  Tug  Hill  Plateau  with  a  combination  of  full  fee 
purchase  and  conservation  easement.  The  Fish  Creek  watershed  contains  exceptional 
wildlife  habitat,  the  headwaters  Of  some  of  New  York's  most  important  rivers,  and  the 
source  of  drinking  water  for  cities  and  communities,  including  Rome  and  Oneida,  New 
York. 

Citing  threats  from  land  speculation  and  development,  American  Rivers  included  Fish 
Creek  last  year  in  its  list  of  the  "Most  Threatened  Rivers"  in  the  nation.  The  Fish 
Creek  watershed  also  qualified  for  inclusion  in  New  York's  Wild,  Scenic  & 
Recreational  River  System  and  New  York  State  has  ranked  this  area  as  one  of  its 
highest  priorities  in  the  Open  Space  Plan.  The  Northern  Forest  Alliance  has  identified 
the  Tug  Hill  region  as  one  of  its  ten  proposed  Wildland  Areas,  due  to  its  outstanding 
ecological  and  recreational  values. 

Lake  George  Shoreline,  Adirondack  Park,  New  York, 
$1.75  million  LWCF  State  Grant  Funds 

2.5  miles  of  pristine  lake  frontage  on  Lake  George  is  being  offered  for  sale  -  and  is 
threatened  by  development  and  permanent  loss  of  public  access.  This  tract  on  the 
northeastern  shore  includes  more  than  400  acres  of  forested  mountain  slopes  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  undeveloped  scenic  landscape  that  defines  the  character  of  the  lake. 

Public  acquisition  of  this  parcel  would  adjoin  a  1-mile  stretch  recently  acquired  by  the 
state,  creating  a  total  of  3.5  miles  of  protected  landscape  on  this  legendary  lake. 
Ensuring  protection  for  this  undeveloped  section  of  Lake  George  shoreline  and  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  adjacent  woodland  is  a  priority  in  New  York  State's  Open  Space 
Plan. 

Long  Trail,  Vermont, 

$157,500  LWCF  State  Grant  Funds 

Five  key  parcels  totaling  842  acres  are  for  sale  on  the  northern  section  of  Vermont's 
Long  Trail.  Protection  of  these  parcels  is  critical  to  ensuring  the  trail's  continuity. 
These  five  parcels  include  2.5  miles  of  the  Long  Trail  itself,  which  runs  the  length  of 
Vermont  along  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than  200,000  Vermont 
residents  and  visitors  hike  sections  of  the  trail  annually,  contributing  significantly  to 
Vermont's  tourism  economy. 

Raquette  River  &  Carry  Falls  Reservoir, 
$2  million  LWCF  State  Grant  funds 
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The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Company  is  selling  7,900  acres  of  wildlands  surrounding 
Carry  Falls  Reservoir  and  along  the  Raquette  River  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
Adirondack  Park.  This  outstanding  river  is  part  of  a  very  popular  canoe  system  that 
runs  from  Tupper  Lake  to  Potsdam,  and  the  entire  area  draws  people  for  hunting 
fishing,  boating,  camping,  and  hiking. 

The  land  for  sale  includes  high  quality  Adirondack  wilderness  lands,  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  faces  almost  certain  development  if  not  purchased  by  the  public.  Electric  industry 
deregulation  will  require  Niagara  Mohawk  to  sell  land  not  directly  related  to  its 
hydroelectric  facilities,  which  will  result  in  the  fragmentation  and  development  of  this 
rare  northern  habitat.  Much  of  this  tract  falls  within  an  area  proposed  for  protection  as 
a  Boreal  Heritage  Reserve  and  also  lies  within  one  of  the  Northern  Forest  Alliance's 
ten  proposed  Wildland  Areas. 

Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  -  $7  million 

Protection  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  has  made  tremendous  headway  under  the  leadership 
of  this  committee.  Thanks  to  your  diligent  effort,  only  35  miles  of  the  total  2, 158-mile 
trail  remain  unprotected.  The  support  of  Congress,  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
several  Presidents,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  volunteers  and  non-profit  organizations 
have  made  the  Appalachian  Trail  a  national  treasure.  The  total  FY  1997  need  for  the 
Appalachian  Trail  is  $7  million,  with  $5  million  for  National  Park  Service  acquisitions 
and  $2  million  for  US  Forest  Service  acquisitions.  We  expect  that  with  similar 
appropriations  in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  trail  will  be 
protected  by  the  year  2000. 

Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  -  $9.6  million 
The  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  (RTCA)  provides  technical 
assistance  to  communities  and  local  organizations  on  river,  trail  and  conservation 
projects.  For  FY  1997,  RTCA  has  received  requests  for  many  new  and  continuing 
projects.  Given  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  and  its  strong  community  support  we 
urge  the  committee  to  support  a  FY  1997  appropriation  of  $9.6  million.  The  enormous 
interest  in  RTCA  from  local  officials  and  citizens  illustrates  that  RTCA  is  government 
at  its  best  -  efficient,  cost-effective,  responsive  and  practical. 

Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  -  $1  million 

The  Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  spans  the  length  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  is  a  model  for  a  new  federal  approach  to  watershed  conservation. 
This  refuge  -  the  legacy  of  your  visionary  colleague  the  late  Silvio  Conte  -  works 
actively  with  local  communities,  businesses  and  organizations  to  develop  an  array  of 
conservation  tools  -  including  educational  programs  and  private  habitat  protection 
initiatives.  Unlike  traditional  refuges,  large-scale  federal  land  acquisition  will  not 
likely  play  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  the  refuge.  The  AMC  urges  you  to 
support  $1  million  for  operation  of  the  Refuge  in  FY  1997. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  PM-10,  we  are 
pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  in  support  of  our  fiscal  year  1997  funding 
request  of  $600,000  for  the  California  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air  Quality  Study. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both  state  and 
federal  clean  air  standards  for  small  particulate  matter,  designated  PM-10.  The  1990  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  these  areas  to  attain  federal  PM-10  standards  by  December 
31,  2001.  Attainment  of  these  standards  requires  effective  and  equitable  distribution  of  pollution 
controls  that  cannot  be  determined  without  a  major  study  of  this  issue. 

According  to  EPA  and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  existing  research  data  show 
that  air  quality  caused  by  the  PM-10  problem  has  the  potential  to  threaten  the  health  of  more 
than  3  million  people  living  in  the  region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  negatively  on  the  quality 
of  life.  Unless  the  causes,  effects  and  problems  associated  with  PM-10  are  better  addressed  and 
understood,  many  industries  will  suffer  due  to  production  and  transportation  problems, 
diminishing  natural  resources,  and  increasing  costs  of  fighting  a  problem  that  begs  for  a  soundly 
researched  solution. 

PM-10  problems  stem  from  a  variety  of  industry  and  other  sources,  and  they  are  a 
significant  problem  in  the  areas  that  are  characteristic  of  much  of  California.  Typical  PM-10 
sources  are  dust  stirred  up  by  vehicles  on  unpaved  roads,  and  dirt  loosened  and  carried  by  wind 
during  cultivation  of  agricultural  land.  Soil  erosion  through  wind  and  other  agents  also  leads 
to  aggravation  of  PM-10  air  pollution  problems. 

Several  aspects  of  the  research  are  important  to  federal  agencies  and  programs  within  the 
purview  of  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  including  the  Forest  Service,  the  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Department  of  Energy  fossil  fuel  programs.  Based  on 
consultation  with  federal  agency  officials  who  work  closely  with  the  PM-10  issue  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Region,  the  Coalition  requests  funding  for  the  following  agencies  and  programs: 

•  Forest  Service  ($150,000):  PM-10  is  a  highly  important  issue  with  the  Forest 
Service's  Region  V,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Watershed,  Soil  and  Air  Department. 
Unpaved  roads  within  the  Forest  Service's  jurisdiction  are  a  suspected,  yet  unproven,  source  of 
PM-10  pollution.  These  roads  include  public,  private  and  industry-use  right-aways,  such  as 
those  used  for  fire  prevention  and  logging.  Consequently,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  substantial 
stake  in  the  PM-10  issue  and  in  research  into  its  causes  and  remedies. 

•  Park  Service  ($50,000)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ($150,000)  for  a  total  of 
($200,000):  The  U.S.  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  a  similarly 
substantial  stake  in  the  PM-10  issue.  Park  Service  officials  in  the  California  region  are 
concerned  about  the  sources  and  types  of  PM-10  particulate  matter,  including  secondary 
emissions,  that  are  coming  into  park  areas  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  There  is  a  need  for  an 
assessment  of  the  effect  of  PM-10  emissions  on  different  elevations  of  terrain.  The  Park  Service 
is  concerned  about  the  transport  of  Valley  emissions  into  outside  areas  under  Park  Service 
jurisdiction,  especially  as  these  emissions  have  an  effect  on  vegetation  and  visibility  in  park 
areas.     Park  Service  and  BLM  officials  are  concerned  about  the  possible  contribution  of 
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prescribed  and  forest  fires  on  the  PM-10  problem,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  PM-10  particulate 
matter  on  human  and  other  animal  life,  vegetation,  land  management,  and  area  lakes  and 
streams. 

•  Department  of  Energy  ($250,000):  The  Department  of  Energy's  stake  in  the  PM-10 
issue  falls  into  at  least  three  categories.  First,  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  vitally  concerned  about 
PM-10,  and  is  a  key  player  in  the  coalition  to  address  PM-10  problems  and  the  need  for  this 
research.  Secondly,  there  are  DOE  laboratories  with  modelling  capabilities  that  may  be  able  to 
contribute  to  research  and  solutions  concerning  PM-10.  Finally,  because  of  DOE's  partnership 
in  the  Elk  Hills  gas  production  facility,  DOE  is  in  a  critical  position  as  a  potential  contributor 
to  both  the  problem  and  the  solution. 

Improved  information  on  the  sources  and  composition  of  construction  emissions  is  needed 
to  develop  accurate  PM-10  emission  inventories.  This  study  will  provide  information  to  better 
evaluate  and  understand  the  impacts  of  construction  project  emissions  to  total  PM-10  loadings 
in  a  region.  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  construction  emissions  will  also  provide  better 
information  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  potential  mitigation  measures  thereby  minimizing 
the  risk  of  implementing  potentially  costly  control  measures  which  might  not  be  effective. 

The  importance  of  this  study  on  PM-10  is  underscored  by  the  need  for  more  information 
on  how  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  standards  can  be  met  effectively  by  the  business 
community,  as  well  as  by  agencies  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  whose  activities 
contribute  to  the  problem,  and  who  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  Title  V  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  is  a  void  in  our  current  understanding  of  the  amount  and  impact  each  source  of  PM- 
10  actually  contributes  to  the  overall  problem.  Without  a  better  understanding  and  more 
information  —  which  this  study  would  provide  —  industry  and  government  will  be  unable  to 
develop  an  effective  attainment  plain  and  control  measures. 

Our  Coalition  is  working  diligently  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to  solve  this  major  problem, 
but  to  do  so,  we  need  federal  assistance  to  support  research  and  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with 
what  is  essentially  an  unfunded  federal  mandate. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  governmental 
entities,  are  attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to  request 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this  important  research  effort. 
In  1990,  our  Coalition  joined  forces  to  undertake  a  study  essential  to  the  development  of  an 
effective  attainment  plan  and  effective  control  measures  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 
This  unique  cooperative  partnership  involving  federal,  state  and  local  government,  as  well  as 
private  industry,  has  raised  more  than  $12  million  to  date  to  fund  research  and  planning  for  a 
comprehensive  PM-10  air  quality  study.  Our  cooperative  effort  on  this  issue  continues,  and  our 
hope  is  that  private  industry,  federal,  state  and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  raise  an 
additional  $12  million  over  the  next  three  years  to  fund  this  important  study. 
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To  date,  this  study  project  has  benefitted  from  federal  funding  provided  through  USDA's, 
DOD's  and  EPA's  budgets.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  $330,000  was  provided  through  an  EPA  grant. 
In  fiscal  year  1994,  a  total  of  $2.85  million  was  appropriated  for  the  study.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
$1.14  million  was  appropriated  for  PM-10.  For  fiscal  year  1996,  a  total  of  $1.65  million  was 
appropriated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  PM-10  research  projects  which  are  in  progress: 

•  PLANNING 

Development  of  products  for  emissions,  field  monitoring,  data  analysis 
and  modeling 

•  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  STUDIES 

Suitability  of  data  base;  Winter/Autumn  intensive  study; 
micrometeorological  parameters;  fog  formation/dissipation;  ammonia 
from  soils 

•  MODELING 

Demonstration  of  modeling  system  for  application  in  SIP's 

•  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Analysis  of  existing  data  to  aid  project  planning 

•  DEMONSTRATION  STUDIES 

Almond,  fig,  walnut,  cotton,  harvesting;  unpaved  agricultural  roads; 
unpaved  public  roads;  unpaved  shoulders  of  paved  roads;  dairies, 
feedlots,  poultry,  dry  cereal  grain 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  our  Coalition  is  seeking  $600,000  in  federal  funding  to  support 
the  continuation  of  this  vital  study  by  the  Forest  Service  ($150,000),  the  Park  Service 
($50,000),  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ($150,000),  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
($250,000)  in  California.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  provide  these  funds  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1997,  and  that  report  language  be  included  directing  the  full  amount  for  California. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  PM-10  study  will  not  only  provide  vital  information  for  a  region 
identified  as  having  particularly  acute  PM-10  problems,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
regions  of  the  country  that  are  experiencing  similar  problems.  The  results  of  this  study  will 
provide  improved  methods  and  tools  for  air  quality  monitoring,  emission  estimations,  and 
effective  control  strategies  nationwide.  Consequently,  the  beneficial  results  of  this  study  will 
contribute  to  national  policy  concerns  as  well. 

The  Coalition  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's  consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal 
year  1997  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  support  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air 
Quality  Study. 
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Testimony  Submitted  to 

the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey 

by  the  Honorable  Sharpe  James,  Mayor 


Weequahic  Park  is  a  large  urban  facility  which  lies  in  a  densely 
populated,  low-income  area  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  within  Newark's 
Enterprise  Community  boundaries.   Designed  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead  in  the  1850 's,  the  311  acre  park  includes  a  lake, 
playing  fields,  playgrounds,  trails,  open  space,  and  one  of  the 
few  urban  golf  courses  in  the  nation.   It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Essex  County,  which  has  reduced  its  maintenance 
support  in  recent  years.   Conditions  in  the  park  have  been 
deteriorating,  to  the  point  that  the  County  demolished,  rather 
than  renovate,  a  historic  grandstand  structure,  the  boathouse  was 
closed  and  the  lake  was  full  of  algae,  the  fieldhouse  was 
abandoned,  and  the  trails  were  overgrown  and  impassable. 

In  1992,  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  and  neighborhood  residents 
came  together  to  form  the  Weequahic  Park  Association  (WPA) . 
Modeled  on  the  highly  successful  Central  Park  Conservancy,  this 
grassroots  effort  has  begun  to  have  a  real,  positive  impact  on 
the  Park.   The  all-volunteer  group  substantially  rehabilitated 
the  field  house,  worked  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Student  Conservation  Association  to  clear  trails,  and  has  planned 
and  hosted  highly  successful  holiday  festivals  to  bring  the 
community  back  into  this  jewel  in  the  City's  midst.   Essex  County 
has  entered  into  a  facilities  management  agreement  with  the 
group,  and  has  recently  begun  to  renovate  the  golf  course,  and 
has  pledged  over  $1  million  to  the  construction  of  two 
playgrounds  and  further  work  on  the  fieldhouse.   The  working 
partnership  between  the  WPA  and  Essex  County  has  begun  to  change 
the  face  of  Weequahic  Park,  and  have  a  real  impact  on  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  surrounding  residents.   However,  the  vision  for 
the  Weequahic  Park  Association  is  for  much,  much  more. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  three  documents  to  explain 
the  past,  present  and  proposed  work  of  the  WPA.   The  first  is  an 
article  from  the  March  28,  1996  Newark  Star-Ledger,  which 
highlights  the  group's  current  activities,  and  the  second  is  an 
editorial  from  the  same  paper,  praising  the  group's  tenacity  in 
achieving  the  partnership  with  the  County.   The  final  attachment 
is  an  articulate  summary  of  concerns  and  funding  needs  prepared 
by  the  group  itself.   A  brief  review  of  these  materials  will  show 
the  dedication  and  vision  with  which  this  volunteer  group  has 
proceeded. 
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An  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  is  requested  to  accomplish  a  broad 
range  of  initiatives,  including  the  completion  of  a  master  plan, 
park  maintenance  above  the  level  provided  by  Essex  County,  the 
dredging  of  the  lake  in  order  to  return  it  to  a  state  usable  for 
boating  and  fishing,  and  the  restoration  of  trails,  landscaping 
and  horticultural  features.   The  plan  will  include  a  fund-raising 
component,  to  involve  the  private  sector  and  foundations  in  the 
continued  revitalization  of  a  historic  and  valuable  urban  asset. 
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SUBMITTAL  BY  BUFORD  CRITES,  CHAIRMAN, 

THE  COACHELLA  VALLEY  MOUNTAINS  CONSERVANCY 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  LWCF  APPROPRIATION  TO  THE  BLM  FOR  THE 

SANTA  ROSA  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AREA 


The  Coachella  Valley  Mountains  Conservancy  urges  the  Subcommittee's 
support  for  a  $2  million  appropriation  to  BLM  (or  acquisitions  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area.  The  Conservancy  was  established  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1990  to  protect  the  mountainous  lands  surrounding  the 
Coachella  Valley  for  their  resource  values,  and  to  provide  for  the  public's 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  mountains  through  education,  interpretation, 
and  recreation.  The  Conservancy  is  a  model  partnership,  its  Governing  Board 
consisting  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  land  use  agencies  in  the 
Conservancy's  territory:  seven  cities,  the  County  of  Riverside,  the  Agua  Caliente 
Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  state 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board,  the  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
the  University  of  California  Natural  Reserve  System,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  as  well  as  three  public  members. 

Working  together,  these  agencies  have  been  able  to  protect  more  than  14,000 
acres  of  mountainous  lands  in  the  last  six  years,  utilizing  local,  state,  and  federal 
funds,  and  a  variety  of  mechanisms  including  land  donations,  conservation 
easements,  and  purchase  of  fee  title.  Conserving  these  lands  not  only  protects 
the  resources  and  provides  for  people's  enjoyment  of  open  space,  it  also  affords 
an  important  economic  benefit  to  the  area  (Palm  Springs,  Palm  Desert,  Rancho 
Mirage,  etc.)  by  helping  to  sustain  the  area's  tremendous  tourist  economy.  BLM 
has  contributed  to  this  partnership  through  its  acquisitions  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains  National  Scenic  Area,  utilizing  LWCF  money. 

What  is  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area? 

The  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area  is  the  large  mountain  range  that 
forms  the  backdrop  of  Palm  Springs  and  the  Skins  golf  tournament.  The 
mountains  rise  quite  steeply  from  the  desert  floor  to  San  Jacinto  Peak  at  10,800 
feet,  going  through  five  life  zones  from  Sonoran  desert  to  alpine.  They  are  home 
to  the  peninsular  bighorn  sheep,  proposed  for  endangered  listing,  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  biological  diversity  you'd  expect  in  an  area  with  so  many  different 
habitat  types.  There  are  dozens  of  palm  oases  dotting  the  canyons  and 
mountainsides,  including  Palm  Canyon  where  thousands  of  palms  stretch  for 
miles  in  the  largest  fan  palm  oasis  in  the  United  States.  Cultural  resources  also 
abound,  including  Cahuilla  Indian  village  sites,  ancient  trails,  petroglyphs, 
ceremonial  sites,  cremation  sites,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sites  in  all. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  come  to  the  mountains  each  yeaf,  most  to  see 
the  easily  accessible  palm  oases  or  to  ride  the  aerial  tram  to  the  pine  forests  near 
the  peak,  and  the  hardier  few  to  enjoy  the  solitude  and  magnificence  of  the  back 
country. 
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Need  for  an  LWCF  Appropriation 

The  Conservancy  has  an  option  to  purchase  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
critical  Palm  Canyon  area  of  the  mountains.  Nearly  2,000  acres  have  been 
purchased  already  with  state  and  federal  funds.  Approximately  1,000  acres 
remain  to  be  purchased  in  the  final  phase  of  the  acquisition.  FY  96  LWCF  funds 
were  earmarked  by  BLM  for  that  purchase.  With  the  fate  of  those  funds  still  in 
doubt,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  an  FY  97  appropriation  to  complete  this  willing 
seller  transaction.  Should  FY  %  LWCF  funds  yet  materialize,  an  FY  97 
appropriation  would  be  used  to  purchase  other  critical  lands  from  willing  sellers 
who  have  been  awaiting  the  BLM's  receipt  of  funding.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
lands  will  be  part  of  a  new  Multiple  Species  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (MSHCP) 
effort. 

The  Conservancy  is  working  with  the  Coachella  Valley  Association  of 
Governments  to  prepare  the  MSHCP  for  the  entire  Coachella  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Preservation  of  the  mountains  will  be  a  cornerstone  of 
this  plan,  and  the  effort  is  being  actively  supported  by  groups  as  diverse  as  the 
Building  Industry  Association  and  the  Sierra  Club.  The  Coachella  Valley  MSHCP 
will  address  the  needs  of  six  endangered  species,  four  species  proposed  for 
endangered  listing,  and  many  other  sensitive  species.  The  Plan  will  balance 
development,  infrastructure,  and  conservation  needs  to  proactively  address 
endangered  species  issues  in  the  region  in  one  master  plan,  while  providing  for 
continued  economic  growth  and  development  BLM,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  are  all  participating  in  this  effort  as  welL  An  LWCF 
appropriation  to  BLM  will  further  the  MSHCP  effort  by  conserving  lands  needed 
to  protect  the  habitat  of  the  species  of  concern. 

Support  for  the  LWCF  Appropriation 

Attached  is  a  list  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  have  previously  written 
letters  in  support  of  the  LWCF  appropriation  to  the  BLM. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Supporters  of  Land  &  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF) 

Acquisitions  Program  in  the 
SANTA  ROSA  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  SCENIC  AREA 


>iame 

President  Gerald  Ford 
Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg 
Senator  pavid  G.  Kelley 
Assemblyman  Jim  Battin 
Supervisor  Roy  Wilson 
Supervisor  Kay  Ceniceros 
Patricia  "Corky"  Larson 

Lionel  Steinberg 
Walter  Eichenhofer 
Jack  Conlon 
William  Bone 
Dave  Rolston 
Paul  T.  Selzer 
Allen  Levin 

Ed  Kibbey 

Elizabeth  Green 

Mayor  Buford  Crites 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  John  Pena 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  Jeanne  Parrish 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  Jirn  Killion 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  Gerald  Pisha 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  David  Berry 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Mayor  Juan  dc  Lara 

&  members  of  the  City  Council 
Julie  Bornstein 
Senator  Robert  Presley 
Jack  Wyatt 
Richard  Milanovich 


Affiliation 

Coachella  Valley  resident 
Coachella  Valley  resident 
California  Legislature,  37th  District 
California  Legislature,  80th  District 
Riverside  County,  4th  District 
Riverside  County,  3rd  District 
Executive  Director,  Coachella  Valley 

Association  of  Governments 
David  Freedman  &  Company 
Landowner,  Henderson  Trust 
President,  Sunrise  Company 
Chairman,  Sunrise  Company 
Marriott  Desert  Springs  Resort 
Selzer,  Ealy,  Hemphill  &  Blasdel 
President,  Building  Industry  Association 

Desert  Chapter 
Exec.  Director,  Building  Industry  Association 

Desert  Chapter 
Exec.  Director.  Desert 

Contractors'  Association 
City  of  Palm  Desert 

Ciiy  of  La  Quinta 

Ciiy  of  Rancho  Mirage 

Ciiy  of  Indian  Wells 

City  of  Desert  Hot  Springs 

Ciiy  of  Cathedral  City 

City  of  Coachella 

Former  Assemblywoman,  80th  District 
California  Legislature,  Retired 
Southern  California  Edison 
Agua  Caliente  Tribal  Council,  Chairman 
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Supporters  •  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  National  Scenic  Area 
Page  Two 


John  Schmidt 

Rick  Daniels 
Lloyd  Maryanov 

Members  of  the  Governing  Board 

Piper  Wilson 

Jack  Stutz 

Neal  Emmcrton 

Hank  Hohenstein 

Billy  Steinberg 

Frank  Bogert 

Marvin  Spreyne,  Chairman 

Anita  Richmond 

led  Lennon 
George  Berkey 
Paula  Norton 
Kyle  Denning 
Joan  Taylor 
Dr.  Allan  Muth 

bemyce  &  Howard  Robbins 
John  Gronek 
Robert  Leo 

Sharon  Apfelbaum 

Drew  Pallette 

Dili  Hillman 

Jeff  Close 

I  racy  Liegler 

Jean  Leonard  Harris 

John  Purcell 

Donna  Higueras 

lrma  Smith 

Jon  &.  Nylia  Stewart 

Ruth  Licata 

Scott  Scott 

Steve  Nagle 

John  D.  Criste 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Martin 

Ken  Glassman,  President 


Exec.     Director,     Wildlife     Conservation 

Board 
Mine  Reclamation  Corporation 
Chairman,     Palm     Springs     Desert     Resorts 

(Convention  &  Visitor's  Bureau 
Coachella  Valley  Mountains 
Conservancy 

Westinghouse  Desert  Communities,  Inc. 
Dole  Dried  Fruit  &  Nut  Co. 
Desert  Wind  Energy  Assoc 
City  of  Indio 

Friends  of  the  Indian  Canyons 
Retired  Mayor,  City  of  Palm  Springs 
Pinyon  Communities  Council 
Former  City  Councilwoman,  Rancho 

Mirage 

Lowe  Enterprises,  Inc. 
George  Berkey  &  Associates 
Lusardi  Land  Company 
President,  Lusardi  Land  Company 
Sierra  Club 
University  of  California 

Boyd  Deep  Canyon  Reserve 

Cabazon  Ranch  Outfitters 

Exec.  Director,  Palm  Desert  Chamber 

of  Commerce 
Santa     Rosa     Mountains     NSA,     Executive 

Steering  Committee 
Coachella  Valley  Archaeological  Society 
Coachella  Valley  Trails  Council 
Desert  Riders,  President 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Museum 
Coachella  Valley  Mountains  Trust 
Friends  of  the  Indian  Canyons 
Friends  of  the  Indian  Canyon 
Friends  of  the  Indian  Canyons 
Friends  of  the  Indian  Canyons 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Trail  Discovery 

College  of  the  Desert,  Political  Science 
Terra  Nova  Planning  &  Research 
Private  Citizens 
Friends  of  the  Environment 
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Colorado  River  Basin 


Salinity  Control  Forum 


Statement  of 

the 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  FORUM 


GOVERNORS 

Fife  Symington.  AZ 

Pale  Wilton.  CA 
Roy  Romer,  CO 
Bob  Millar.  NV 
Gary  E.  Johnson,  MM 
Mike  Leavitt,  UT 
Jim  Garinger,  WY 

^ORUM  MEMBERS 


Timothy  J.  Henley 
Wayne  K.  Hood.  Ill 
George  W.  Barr 


Gerald  R.  Zimmerman 
Walter  G.  Pettit 
Duene  L.  Georgeson 


David  W.  Robbms 
Danes  C.  Lile 
J.  David  Holm 


Janet  f.  Rogers 
Lewis  H.  Dodgior 
Peter  G.  Morros 


Gordon  W.  Fassett 
Oan  S.  Budd 
Gary  Beach 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Jack  A.  Barnett 


to  the 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

presented  by 

JACK  A.  BARNETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

March  25,  1996 


Requesting  Appropriations 

for  the 

COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  FY  97  Appropriation 
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This  testimony  is  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Colorado  River  salinity 
control  program.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  chosen  to  reformulate  its 
budgeting  process  so  as  to  support  ecosystems  and  watershed  management.  The 
activities  needed  to  control  salinity  being  contributed  from  the  BLM  lands  are  a  part 
of  ecosystem  and  watershed  management.  Because  the  budgeting  process  lumps  all 
activities  together,  we  can  only  presume  that  there  is  adequate  dollars  in  the 
President's  budget  to  move  ahead  with  the  water  quality  enhancement  and  protection 
programs  needed  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  to  ensure  that  the  salts  in  excess 
amounts  are  not  contributed  to  the  river  system.  Our  analysis  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  needs  to  specifically  target  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $3,700,000  to  salinity  control. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1974.  The 
Title  I  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  responded  to  commitments  that  the 
United  States  had  made  via  a  treaty  with  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  water  being  delivered  to 
Mexico  below  Imperial  Dam.  Title  II  of  the  Act  established  a  program  to  respond  to  salinity  control 
needs  of  Colorado  River  water  users  in  the  United  States  and  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the  then 
newly  legislated  Clean  Water  Act.  Initially,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  given  the  lead  Federal  role  by  the  Congress.  This  testimony  is  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Title 
II  program. 

After  a  decade  of  investigative  effort,  the  Basin  states  concluded  that  the  Salinity  Control  Act 
needed  to  be  amended.  Congress  revised  the  Act  in  1984.  That  revision,  while  keeping  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  lead  coordinator  for  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  efforts,  also  gave  new  salinity 
control  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  sister  agency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Congress  has  charged  the  Administration  with 
implementing  the  most  cost-effective  (dollars  per  ton  of  salt  removed)  program  practicable.  The  Basin 
states  are  strongly  supportive  of  that  concept,  as  the  Basin  states  cost  share  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  these  federal  expenditures  for  the  salinity  control  program,  while  in  addition  proceeding  to  implement 
their  own  salinity  control  efforts  in  the  Colorado  River  system. 

Since  the  congressional  mandates  of  nearly  two  decades  ago,  much  has  been  learned  about  the 
impact  of  salts  in  the  Colorado  River  system.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  recently  completed  studies 
on  the  economic  impact  of  these  salts.  Reclamation  recognizes  that  the  damages  to  United  States'  water 
users  alone  may  soon  be  approaching  $1  billion  per  year. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum  (Forum)  has  become  the  seven-state 
coordinating  body  for  interfacing  with  federal  agencies  and  Congress  to  support  the  implementation  of 
a  program  necessary  to  control  the  salinity  of  the  river  system.  Forum  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  states.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  under  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  every  three  years  the  Forum 
prepares  a  formal  report  analyzing  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  anticipated  future  salinity,  and  the 
program  necessary  to  keep  the  salinities  at  or  below  the  levels  measured  in  the  river  system  in  1972. 

In  setting  water  quality  standards  for  the  Colorado  River  system,  the  salinity  levels  measured  at 
Imperial,  Parker,  and  Hoover  Dams  in  1972  have  been  identified  as  the  numeric  criteria.  The  plan 
necessary  for  controlling  salinity  has  been  captioned  the  "plan  of  implementation."  The  1993  Review 
of  water  quality  standards  includes  an  updated  plan  of  implementation.  The  level  of  appropriation 
requested  in  this  testimony  is  in  keeping  with  the  agreed  to  plan.  If  adequate  funds  are  not  appropriated, 
state  and  federal  agencies  involved  are  in  agreement  that  the  numeric  criteria  will  be  exceeded  and 
damage  from  the  high  salt  levels  in  the  water  will  be  widespread  and  very  significant. 


JUSTIFICATION 

The  BLM  is,  by  far  and  away,  the  largest  landowner  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Much  of  the 
lands  that  are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  heavily  laden  with  salt. 
Past  management  practices,  which  include  the  use  of  lands  for  recreation;  for  road  building  and 
transportation;  for  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  exploration;  and  most  importantly,  for  grazing,  have  led  to  man- 
induced  and  accelerated  erosional  processes.  When  soil  and  rocks  heavily  laden  with  salt  erode,  the  silt 
is  carried  along  for  some  distance  and  ultimately  settles  in  the  streambed  or  flood  plain.  The  salts, 
however,  are  dissolved  and  remain  in  the  river  system  causing  water  quality  problems  downstream. 
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The  Forum  believes  dm  the  federal  government  has  a  major  and  important  responsibility  with 
respect  to  controlling  pick-up  of  salt  from  public  lands.  Congress  charged  the  federal  agencies  with 
proceeding  with  programs  to  control  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  a  strong  mandate  to  seek 
out  the  most  cost-effective  options.  It  has  been  determined  that  BLM's  rangeland  improvement  programs 
can  lead  to  some  of  the  most  cost-effective  salinity  control  measures  available.  These  salinity  control 
measures  are  more  cost-effective  than  some  now  being  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  more  environmentally  acceptable,  as  they  will  prevent 
erosion,  increase  grazing  opportunities,  increase  dependable  stream  runoffs,  and  enhance  wildlife  habitats. 

Through  studying  hundreds  of  watersheds  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  the 
BLM  has  selected  several  watersheds  where  very  cost-effective  salinity  control  efforts  could  be 
implemented  immediately.  In  keeping  with  the  Congressional  mandate  to  maximize  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  salinity  control,  the  Forum  is  requesting  that  out  of  the  overall  requested  and  authorized  budget  the 
Congress  appropriate  and  the  administration  allocate  adequate  funds  to  support  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  salinity  control  program  as  set  forth  in  the  adopted  plan  of 
implementation. 


DETAILS  CONCERNING  THE  REQUESTED  APPROPRIATION 

After  conferring  with  BLM  officials,  the  Forum  believes  there  needs  to  be  spent  in  FY  97,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $3,700,000  for  salinity  control.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that 
the  line-item  titled  Management  of  Lands  and  Renewal  Resources  is  adequately  funded.  We  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because,  as  of  this  date,  we  cannot  know  what  will  be  in  this  line-item  for  FY  96  because 
the  BLM  budget  is  still  under  a  continuing  resolution.  Further,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  is  in  the 
President's  Budget  as  detailed  information  has  not  yet  reached  the  hinderland.  We  do  believe  that  in  both 
FY  96  and  FY  97  budget  document  material,  there  is  a  statement  that  a  separate  $800,000  be  spent  on 
Colorado  River  salinity  control,  and  the  Forum  supports  this  designation  and  appropriation.  In  addition, 
we  believe  the  BLM  should  be  funded  such  that  from  the  Management  of  Lands  and  Renewal  Resources 
line-item  and  from  other  line-items  that  deal  with  land  management  and  erosion  control,  $2,900,000  can 
be  spent  to  prevent  pollution  of  salt  to  the  Colorado  River  from  Federal  lands. 

Inasmuch  as  formal  testimony  is  required  by  March  28  and  this  deadline  is  before  important  FY 
96  and  FY  97  budget  information  is  available,  we  request  that  the  Committee  consider  our  additional 
comments  which  can  be  submitted  as  more  information  becomes  available. 

The  Forum  believes  that  although  it  is  commendable  for  the  administration  to  formulate  a  budget 
that  focuses  on  ecosystems  and  watershed  management,  it  is  essential  that  funds  be  targeted  on  specific 
sub-activities  and  the  results  of  those  expenditures  reported;  this  is  necessary  for  accountability  and  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  funds.  The  Forum  requests  that  the  Committee  require  accounting  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  such  a  way  that  the  results  of  their  activities  in  connection  with  the 
expenditures  the  funds  can  be  reviewed  and  measured. 


PlGq^ 


Jack  A.  Barnett 
Executive  Director 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

FY  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


Summary  of  Requests 

Colorado  supports  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control 
Program  efforts  in  our  state  and  throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  We  respectfully  request  that 
Congress  appropriate  $3,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  Bureau  to  use  specifically  for  salinity 
control  activities  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Introduction 

This  statement  is  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Roy  Romer,  Governor  of  Colorado;  Mr.  James 
Lochhead,  Executive  Director  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources;  and  Daries  C.  Lile, 
Director  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  which  is  the  state  agency  charged  with  the 
development  of  Colorado's  water  resources. 

Colorado  River  Salinity  Program  Appropriation 

In  order  to  maximize  the  beneficial  use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  water  must 
be  of  a  quality  which  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  water  is  used.  Salinity  has  long  been  a 
problem  in  the  Colorado  River  due  to  natural  pollution  from  salt  bearing  formations  and  soil 
leaching  as  well  as  from  irrigation  practices  along  the  River. 

The  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  endorsed  a  coordinated,  basinwide 
approach  to  the  reduction  of  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River.  The  salinity  control  activities  being 
planned  and  implemented  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  an  integral  component  of  the 
overall  salinity  control  program.  The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum  and  Advisory 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States,  has  submitted  a  detailed  statement  to 
this  subcommittee.  The  Forum  seeks,  and  Colorado  supports,  an  appropriation  in  FY  1997  of  $3.7 
million  to  be  designated  specifically  for  identifiable  salinity  control  activities  in  the  Basin. 

The  federal  government  is  the  primary  (60%)  landowner  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  the  bulk  (66%)  of  this  federal  land  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM). 
With  control  of  40%  of  the  Upper  Basin  land  area,  nearly  29  million  acres,  BLM  can  and  should  be 
a  major  participant  in  basinwide  salinity  control  efforts.  BLM  is  now  indicating  a  willingness  to 
implement  significant  and  cost-effective  salinity  reduction  strategies  on  the  public  lands.  Identifying 
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promising  project  sites,  as  well  as  plans  for  accomplishing  specific  objectives  on  those  sites  have 
been  formulated.  With  recognition  of  BLM's  ability  to  reduce  salt  loading  in  the  Basin  comes  the 
need  to  appropriate  funds  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  All  Basin  States  agree  that  for  FY  1997  the 
necessary  level  of  funding  is  $3.7  million. 

The  State  of  Colorado  recognizes  the  extraordinary  pressures  on  Congress  and  the  President 
as  they  strive  to  resolve  the  difficult  budget  situation  facing  the  nation.  Even  so  the  BLM  should  be 
allowed  to  implement  the  plans  it  is  in  the  process  of  developing.  As  studies  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  delays  in  implementation  of  salinity  controls  do  not  merely  defer  expenditures  into 
future  years,  but  result  in  the  need  for  a  larger,  more  costly  overall  program.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
increased  accumulation  of  salt  that  enters  the  system  during  the  period  of  delay.  The  State  of 
Colorado  therefore  urges  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  active 
participation  in  the  salinity  control  program  be  appropriated  in  FY  1997. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  with  this  important  program. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

TED  STRONG,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCDiS 

(Natural  Resources  Programs) 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Written  testimony  for  hearing  of  March  14,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Commission's  views  on  the  FY  1997  budget  for  the  natural 
resource  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  National 
Biological  Survey,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  to  provide  recommendations 
for  FY97  and  beyond.   In  order  for  the  tribes,  Pacific  Northwest  states,  and  the  federal 
government  to  restore  salmon  in  the  Columbia  Basin  to  healthy,  harvestable  levels,  public- 
lands  bearing  salmon  habitat  must  be  managed  to  meet  sound  biological  objectives.    Funds 
should  be  provided  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  enable 
the  federal  land  managers  to  protect  salmon  habitat  and  help  the  United  States  meet  its 
obligations  to  rebuild  naturally  spawning  chinook  populations  under  the  U.S. -Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  and  other  laws.    We  support  funding  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
Lower  Snake  River  Compensation  Program  at  a  level  of  $15.7  million,  an  increase  of  $4.2 
million  over  the  President's  FY97  budget  that  should  be  ear-marked  for  support  of  tribally 
sponsored  propagation  measures.    Funding  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Anadromous  Fish 
Management  should  be  increased  by  $4.7  million  from  the  1996  conference  level  of  $7.9 
million  to  $12.6  million  to  support  watershed  restoration  actions  on  private  lands  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  through  efforts  such  as  Jobs-in-the- Woods  and  Private  Lands  initiatives.    We 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  support  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  Budget  Committee's  recommendations,  presented  by  Roland  Rousseau  to  this 
subcommittee,  for  base  funding  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  programs  which  support  the  U.S.- 
Canada Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  at  SI  ,1 15,963.    This  is  an  add-on  of  $650,963;  $229,320  of 
which  would  cover  the  costs  of  the  critical  work  done  by  the  Regional  Mark  Processing 
Center,  maintained  by  the  Pacific  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 

A  justification  summary  for  FY97,  covering  intermediate  and  long  term  needs  is  provided 
within  our  testimony.   Specific,  detailed  program  descriptions  can  be  provided  by  the  tribes 
and  Commission  for  your  use. 

TRIBAL  PROGRAM  PROPOSAL    The  Commission  was  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Nez 
Perec,  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs  and  Yakama  Tribes  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  fishery 
management  policy  and  providing  technical  expertise  essential  for  the  protection  of  our  treaty- 
protected  fish  resources.   Since  1977,  the  Commission  has  contracted  with  the  BIA  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  (P.L.  93-638)  to  provide  these  functions  which  fall  under  the 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  our  member  tribes.    We  ask  that  you  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Laud  Management  (BLM),  United  States  Forest  Service  (USFS),  National 
Biological  Survey  (NBS),  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  as  appropriate  to 
programs,  to  enter  into  Memorandums  of  Agreements  (MOA)  with  either  the  Commission,  or 
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its  individual  member  tribes  to  provide  for  funding  and  coordination  for  tribal  policy  and 
technical  participation  and  tribal  watershed  analysis  and  restoration  projects  under  the 
President's  Forest  Plan,  Eastside  Ecosystem  Management,  salmon  restoration  initiatives,  and 
hatchery  operations  and  maintenance.   Permanent  establishment  of  funding  relationships 
between  these  agencies  and  tribes  is  critical  to  fulfilling  the  federal  government's  trust 
obligations  to  protect  the  tribes'  treaty  reserved  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

We  request  that  the  funds  provided  under  the  MOAs  include  adequate  administrative  and 
contract  support  and  that  they  be  base  budgeted  for  direct  P.L.  93-638  contracts  with  the 
tribes  and  Commission  in  order  to  maximi7e  current  administrative  efficiencies,  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative. 

TRIBES  AS  CO-MANAGERS    The  tribes,  exercising  rights  reserved  under  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  v.  Oregon  court  have  actively  participated  as  co- 
managers  of  the  Pacific  salmon  resource.   In  shouldering  their  co-management 
responsibilities,  the  tribes  and  their  Commission  participate  in  numerous  harvest  management 
forums,  including  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Fish  Management  Plan.   The  tribes  utilize  these  forums  to  insure  that 
sufficient  spawning  escapements  needs  are  met  and  that  this  conservation  burden  is  fairly 
allocated  between  the  tribes  and  states  in  managing  their  respective  fisheries. 

WY-KAN-USH-MI  WA-KISH-WIT  or  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Salmon    The  tribes  have  long 
recognized  that  co-management  in  harvest  arenas  alone  will  not  address  one  of  the  most 
significant  problem  facing  Pacific  salmon:  the  loss  and  degradation  of  their  ecosystems.   To 
address  this  major  problem,  the  tribes  have  developed  a  salmon  restoration  program  focused 
not  on  a  single  salmon  stock  or  species,  but  instead  on  the  integrated  habitat  characteristics 
that  make  up  a  healthy  watershed.   As  a  result,  successful  implementation  of  Wy-Kan-Ush-Mi 
Wa-Kish-Wit,  or  The  Spirit  of  the  Salmon,  the  tribal  salmon  restoration  will  result  in  healthy, 
sustainable  salmon  fisheries  from  Southeast  Alaska  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River 
Basin.    To  protect  and  recover  tributary  habitat,  the  plan  proposes  that  land  and  water 
managers  meet  a  series  of  habitat  conditions  associated  with  survival  rates.    The  use  of  this 
"Coarse  Screening  Process,"  where  applicable  will  define  allowable  levels  of  watershed 
impacts  consistent  with  salmon  restoration. 

The  tribes'  salmon  plan  calls  for  baseline  surveys  of  watershed  and  in-channel  conditions  as 
well  as  trend  monitoring  to  document  watershed  recovery,  test  assumptions  and  validate 
models  used  in  land  management.   Monitoring  needs  include  egg-to-smolt  survival,  total  smolt 
production,  and  production  per  spawning  pair  in  salmon-bearing  watersheds.   Physical 
monitoring  needs  in  all  salmon-bearing  watersheds  include  measuring  substrate  sediment 
loads,  large  woody  debris,  pool  frequency,  and  volume,  bank  stability,  and  water 
temperature.     The  USPS  and  BLM  should  be  adequately  funded  to  conduct  these  basic 
monitoring  activities  in  all  salmon-bearing  watersheds  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
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Adaptive  management  is  a  hallmark  of  the  tribes'  salmon  plan,  which  takes  a  gravel-to-gravcl 
approach  to  achieve  improvements  in  survival  throughout  the  salmon  life-cycle.    The  tribes' 
science- based  approach  to  land  management  is  supported  by  independent  scientific  peer 
review.    To  halt  salmon  declines  and  rebuild  healthy  runs,  the  USFS  and  BLM  must  likewise 
implement  science-based  adaptive  approaches  that  integrate  biological  and  physical  monitoring 
with  land  management  actions  that  protect  and  restore  salmon  habitat. 

WATERSITED  RESTORATION  Wy-Kan-Ush-Mi  Wa-Kish-Wit,  the  tribes'  salmon 
restoi-ation  plan  also  calls  for  an  expedited  program  of  watershed  restoration  actions  for  the 
Columbia  Basin.    The  tribes  are  working  in  partnership  with  stale,  federal,  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  land  owners  to  establish  a  comprehensive  program  for 
implementing  actions  that  will  restore  functioning  ecosystems  in  our  watersheds.    We  have 
identified  budget  needs  of  approximately  $38  million  per  year  for  ten  years  to  carry  out 
watershed  restoration  actions  in  the  23  salmon  bearing  watersheds  above  Bonneville  Dam  in 
the  Columbia  Basin.   Many  of  these  actions  will  be  carried  out  on  private  lands.    Substantial 
support  for  watershed  restoration  is  currently  provided  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  is  expected  in  the  future.   However,  other  federal  agency  programs  should 
support  restoration  actions  in  a  watershed  context.    The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Jobs- 
in-the-Woods  and  Private  Lands  Initiative  funds  should  be  increased  by  $4.7  million  in  FY 
1997  to  specifically  support  this  effort.   In  addition,  up  to  $15  million  in  funds  are  needed  in 
FY  1997  to  assure  that  the  BLM  and  USFS  can  provide  cost  shares  to  allow  watershed 
restoration  actions  to  proceed  on  federal  lands. 

HATCHERY  MANAGEMENT    The  tribes'  salmon  restoration  plan  calls  for  transfer  of  the 
Kooskia,  Clearwater,  and  Dworshak  hatcheries  to  the  Nest  Perce  Tribe,  the  Lookingglass  and 
Umatilla  hatcheries  to  the  Umatilla  Tribe  and  the  Klickitat  Hatchery  to  the  Yakama  Tribe. 
The  Lower  Snake  River  Compensation  Program  (LSRCP),  a  hatchery  program  designed  to 
compensate  for  fish  losses  caused  by  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River, 
should  receive  increased  funding  ear-marked  for  the  tribes  for  operations  and  maintenance 
costs,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  costs  associated  with  transferring  management  of 
these  hatcheries  to  the  tribes.   Unfortunately,  the  current  management  of  hatcheries  under  the 
program  continue  to  contribute  to  the  extirpation  of  naturally  spawning  salmon  stocks  in  the 
Snake  River  Basin.   The  tribal  goal  to  put  fish  back  in  the  river  means  literally  putting  the 
fish  back.   Young  salmon,  if  released  at  the  proper  time,  will  return  as  adults  to  spawn  in  the 
same  area  they  were  released  as  juveniles,    The  increases  in  funding  over  the 
Administration's  request  should  be  specifically  ear-marked  for  the  tribes  for  operations  and 
maintenance  costs,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  costs  associated  with  transferring 
management  of  the  hatcheries  to  the  tribes.    Consistent  with  this  concept,  the  tribes  and 
Commission,  working  with  the  state  and  federal  fishery  agencies,  developed  a 
supplementation  protocol  so  as  to  reform  hatcheries  to  rebuild  naturally  spawning  salmon 
populations  in  the  basin.    Utilizing  this  protocol,  the  tribes  developed  integrated  production 
plans  that  can  be  implemented  as  research  projects  to  restore  naturally  spawning  populations 
using  carefully  monitored  supplementation  practices.   Under  tribal  management,  the 
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hatcheries  would  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  naturally  spawning  chinook  stocks,  endemic  to 
that  area,  throughout  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

TRANSFER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SALMON  RESTORATION     The 

Commission's  member  tribes  believe  that  significant  efficiencies  can  be  achieved  in 
administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  funding  provided  under  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act.    Among  other  measures,  the  tribes  have  called  for 
transfer  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  responsibilities  for  administration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  funding  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  until  a  new  entity  is  created  by  the 
federal,  state,  and  tribal  fish  and  wildlife  managers.   The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
and  a  1994  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  task  force  report 
enlillcd  "BPA  at  a  Crossroads,"  have  voiced  similar  recommendations.     We  believe  such  a 
transfer  is  possible  under  authorities  of  the  Economy  Act,  without  additional  authorizing 
legislation.   We  recommend  that  the  Committee  support  transfer  of  the  BPA  administrative 
responsibilities  for  fish  and  wildlife  funding  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

HYDROPOWER  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT    The  tribes  and  the  Commission,  working 
with  the  state  and  federal  fishery  agencies,  developed  a  flow  program  at  the  dams  that  would 
help  restore  salmon  by  providing  sufficient  river  flows  for  migration.   This  flow  program 
enhances  and  ensures  the  benefits  from  protecting  and  restoring  watershed  systems  and 
reforming  hatchery  programs.    In  this  way  can  we  rebuild  salmon  populations  to  harvestable 
production  levels  rather  than  continue  the  status  quo  and  preside  over  their  demise. 

The  USFWS  programs  related  to  hydroelectric  project  impacts  have  been  reduced  in  recent 
years.    With  regard  to  private  hydroelectric  projects  licensed  by  FERC,  USFWS  fisheries 
programs  play  a  key  statutory  role  in  setting  license  terms  and  conditions  under  section  18  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.   These  efforts  come  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  since  annual 
license  charges  levied  by  FERC  are  based  on  all  federal  agencies'  costs.   Funds  should  be 
restored  to  the  USFWS  fisheries  programs  to  allow  for  full  USFWS  participation  in  FERC 
licensing  proceedings  related  to  fish  passage  needs  at  private  hydroelectric  projects. 

TIANFOKD  REACH  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  DESIGNATION  Designation  of  the 
Hanford  Reach  of  the  Columbia  River  as  Wild  and  Scenic  and  protection  of  the  area's  unique 
spawning  habitat  for  fall  Chinook  is  important  to  fisheries  from  Alaska  to  the  Hanford  Reach 
itself,  including  the  tribes'  treaty  fisheries.    Management  of  this  area  as  a  wildlife  refuge 
should  give  primary  recognition  to  its  extraordinary  value  as  the  last  free  flowing  section  of 
the  Columbia  River  where  thousands  of  chinook  salmon  are  known  to  spawn  each  year. 

IN  SUMMARY  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  we  request  your  continued  leadership,  and  that  your 
fellow  members,  to  insure  that  the  tribes  are  provided  with  the  opportunity  and  means  by 
which  to  protect  and  restore  our  shared  natural  resources  in  a  manner  they  will  foster  and 
build  upon  our  co-management  successes. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  SANTA  ANA'  CA  92702-4M8 

PLANNING  TELEPHONE: 

(714)  834-4643 

FAX  »:e34-Z771 

April  17,  1996  DPC:834-«772 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  Interior 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
B-308  The  Capitol 
Washington,  DC   20S15 

Subject:   Natural  Community  Conservation  Planning  (NCCP)  Program  Funding  for 
FY  1997 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  County  of  Orange  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  State  of  California 
Natural  Community  Conservation  Planning  (NCCP)  program  since  its  inception.   Me 
were  pleased  to  receive  funding  this  year  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  we  are  requesting  that  funds  be  made  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1997 
to  continue  this  program. 

As  you  know,  the  NCCP  program  is  an  innovative  and  ambitious  program  to  preserve 
coastal  sage  scrub  habitat  and  protect  the  threatened  California  gnatcatcher  as 
well  as  other  listed  and  candidate  species.  The  Orange  County  program  has  the 
full  support  of  state  and  local  governments  and  private  landowners.   Since  1991, 
the  County  and  local  landowners  have  invested  over  $10  million  to  develop  this 
program  during  the  worst  economic  recession  we  have  experienced  since  the  Great 
Depression.   To  date,  the  federal  government  has  provided  approximately  $1.5 
million  to  support  our  effort.  Once  these  conservation  plans  are  approved, 
landowners  will  contribute  hundreds  of  millions  more  in  land  donations. 

we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  County  of  Orange  has  just  approved  its  first 
NCCP/HCP  for  the  Central  and  Coastal  Subregion  on  April  16,  1996.   In  addition 
to  establishing  a  36,000  acre  open  space  reserve,  this  program  goes  well  beyond 
the  mere  assembly  of  acreage  by  creating  a  comprehensive  adaptive  management 
program  to  enhance  and  maintain  habitat  quality  within  the  reserve. 

For  FY  97,  the  County  is  requesting  $3  million  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service ' s  Endangered  Species  Account  for  the  NCCP  program  in  Southern 
California.   Of  this  total.  $500,000  would  be  used  to  continue  the  reserve 
design  and  planning  process  in  the  Southern  Subregion.   This  amount  is 
equivalent  to  the  share  of  funding "Orange  County  has  received  from  previous 
allocations  to  the  Southern  California  NCCP  program.   This  year,  the  County 
would  also  like  to  request  an  additional  $1.5  million  for  implementation  of  the 
Central  and  Coastal  NCCP/HCP  and  $1  million  for  acquisition. 
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The  $1.5  million  includes  $500,000  to  establish  the  fire  management  and  habitat 
enhancement/restoration  program  and  $1  million  to  augment  contributions  of  over 
$9.5  million  from  participating  local  agencies  and  landowners  to  create  a 
non-wasting  endowment  to  fund  the  ongoing  reserve  management  activities.   The  $1 
million  requested  for  land  acquisition  is  targeted  for  critical  linkage 
properties  that  connect  larger  reserve  areas  and  would  complement  other 
acquisitions  being  undertaken  by  the  County. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  support.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  your 
committee  considers  the  FY  1997  Interior  appropriations  bill. 


Sincerely, 


Nee  ly«_JuiminSe'  t  ra 
Planning  &  Zoning 


TSK:ps 
6040508311438 


Representative  Ron  Packard 

Representative  Chris  Cox 

Representative  Bob  Oornan 

Representative  Bd  Royce 

Roger  Stanton,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Mike  Ruane,  Director,  ENA 

Tom  Mathews,  Director  of  Planning,  EMA 
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ELK 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 

Monongahela  Power  Co.  Bids 

Elk  River  Route 
Gassaway.  West  Virginia  26624 


Written  Testimony 
by 

Bayward  Butler 

Chairman 

Elk  Soil  Conservation  District 


Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) 

Submitted  to 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

US  House  of  Representatives 

March  15,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

I  represent  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Elk  Soil  Conser- 
vation District,  comprised  of  Braxton,  Clay,  Nicholas  and  Webster 
Counties  in  Central  West  Virginia.   Our  mission  is  to  provide 
programs  to  manage  our  natural  resources. 

We  request  that  your  committee  fund  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program  (RAMP)  in  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  at 
$25  million  annually. 

The  RAMP  program,  created  by  Congress  through  PL  95-87,  formed 
an  AML  trust  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites.   The 
trust  fund  now  totals  approximately  $1  billion,  of  which  $100  million 
is  set  aside  for  RAMP.   This  fund  will  sustain  a  funding  level  of 
$25  million. 

This  program  is  important  in  our  area  to  help  eliminate  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  unreclaimed  sites  which  currently  are  safety 
hazards  and  have  a  negative  impact  on  our  water  and  environment. 

Important  points  about  this  program: 

*  The  program  is  voluntary  and  responds  to  landowner  requests. 

*  The  program  is  administered  by  a  non-regulatory  agency. 

*  It  is  a  grassroots  program  utilizing  local  and  state  input. 

*  RAMP  addresses  sites  that  are  often  not  considered  by  the 
state  programs. 

*  There  are  currently  4,500  unserviced  applications. 
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RAMP 

Testimony 


The  RAMP  program  has  provided  high  value  benefits  to  our  area 
and  there  are  current  needs  which  continued  funding  would  meet. 

Benefits  of  this  program: 

*  Improved  water  quality 

*  Reduced  sediment  in  streams 

*  Elimination  of  safety  hazards 

*  Jobs  and  employment  in  depressed  areas 

*  Visual,  aesthetic,  and  over-all  environmental  improvements 

We  request  your  assistance  in  continuing  to  fund  this  vitally 
important  program. 

Sincerely, 

Bayward  Butler 

Chairman 

Board  of  Supervisors 

ELK  SCD 


sh 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAN  GOLDSMITH,  MEMBER, 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASSEMBLY,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MARCH  14,  1996 

Chairman  Regula  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  very 
much  for  providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  favor  of  a  fiscal  year 
1997  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  portions  of  the 
Rutherford  Ranch  in  the  Cleveland  National  Forest. 

As  you  know  from  correspondence  I  have  submitted  previously  to  you  in 
favor  of  this  worthwhile  acquisition,  the  protection  of  the  Rutherford  Ranch 
lands  located  within  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
success  of  an  on-going,  multi-party  effort  to  ensure  adequate  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  millions  of  residents  of  the  greater  San  Diego  area  and  to 
ensure  that  the  resources  located  on  the  ranch  will  be  sufficiently  protected. 

The  Cleveland  National  Forest,  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  heavily- 
populated  San  Diego  metropolitan  area,  is  characterized  by  spectacular  canyons, 
abundant  wildlife,  and  numerous  recreational  opportunities.    As  a  result,  the 
forest  is  a  popular  destination  for  residents  of  San  Diego  County.    Rutherford 
Ranch,  one  of  the  largest  private  holdings  within  the  Cleveland  National  Forest, 
includes  some  of  the  finest  oak  woodlands,  native  grasslands,  and  riparian 
corridors  remaining  in  San  Diego  County.   The  ranch,  which  also  includes 
1 1 ,000  acres  outside  the  forest  boundary,  is  now  the  focus  of  a  complex,  multi- 
agency  acquisition  program  that  has  resulted  in  the  protection  of  over  3,000 
acres  since  1992. 

The  Forest  Service  lists  acquisition  of  Rutherford  Ranch  as  one  of  its 
highest  priorities,  and  efforts  are  underway  this  year  to  begin  public  protection 
of  this  valuable  area.    It  is  critical  that  funds  continue  to  be  provided  to  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest  so  that  all  the  Rutherford  Ranch  lands  can  be 
protected  and  available  to  the  public. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  favorably  consider  an  appropriation 
of  $2  million  for  Rutherford  Ranch  in  fiscal  year  1997.     Thank  you  for 
providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony. 
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written  Testimony  by 

John  G.  Dowdy 

Chairman 

Greenbrier  Valley  Soil  Conservation  District 

on  the 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) 

Submitted  to 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  10,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee : 

I  represent  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Greenbrier 
Valley  Soil  Conservation  District  comprised  of  Greenbrier, 
Monroe,  and  Pocahontas  Counties  in  Southeastern  West 
Virginia.   Our  mission  is  to  provide  programs  to  manage  our 
natural  resources. 

We  request  that  your  committee  fund  the  Rural  Abandoned 
Mine  Program  (RAMP)  in  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service  of  $25,000,000  annually. 

The  RAMP  program  was  created  by  Congress  through 
PL  95-87.   This  law  created  an  AML  trust  fund  for  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  lands.   The  trust  fund  now 
totals  approximately  1  Billion  Dollars  of  which  100  Million 
Dollars  is  set  aside  for  RAMP.   This  fund  will  sustain  a 
funding  level  of  25  Million  Dollars. 

This  program  is  important  in  our  area  to  help  eliminate 
the  numerous  safety  hazards  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
unreclaimed  lands  that  continue  to  degrade  our  water  and 
environment . 

Important  points  about  this  program: 

*  The  program  is  voluntary  and  responds  to  landowner 
requests . 

*  The  program  is  administered  by  a  non-regulatory  agency. 

*  There  are  currently  4,500  unserviced  applications. 

*  It  is  a  grassroots  program  utilizing  local  and  state 
input. 

*  The  landowners  participate  in  the  planned  reclamation. 
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The  RAMP  program  addresses  sites  that  are  often  not 
considered  by  the  state  programs. 


This  program  has  provided  high  value  benefits  to  our 
area  and  we  have  continued  needs. 

Benefits: 

1.  Elimination  of  safety  hazards. 

2.  Improved  water  quality. 

3.  Reduced  sediment  load  in  streams. 

4.  Jobs  and  employment  in  depressed  communities. 

5.  Overall  attitude  and  pride  in  our  communities  by 
visual  and  aesthetic  improvements. 


We  request  your  assistance  in  continuing  this  vitally 
important  program. 

John  G.  Dowdy 
Chairman 
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FEDERAL  FOREST  REFORM 

Edward  C.  FriU  Janiee  B«"n»on 

4144  Cochran  Chapel  Road  601  Wettlake  Dnve 

Dallaa,  TX  75209  Au.tin,  TX  78746 

214-352-«370  512-327-4119 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR, 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY  JANICE  BEZANSON 

MARCH  14,  1996 


Federal  Forest  Reform  urges  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations 

(1)  to  direct  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  define  the 
costs  of  production  and  sale  to  include  all  true  costs 
of  growing  and  selling  trees,  as  itemized  below,  and 

(2)  to  make  no  appropriation  for  any  new  decisions  for 
timber  sales  in  any  national  forest  that  has  shown  a 
net  loss  in  timber  sales  in  recent  years,  if  all  true 
costs  of  growing  and  selling  trees  are  counted. 

Although  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  claims  an  overall  net 
profit  for  the  national  forest  system  each  year,  they  in  fact 
lost  $442  million  on  national  forest  timber  sales  in  1993,  $309 
million  is  1994^,  and  an  average  of  approximately  $300  million 
for  the  decade  before  2. 

When  calculating  their  costs  of  production  and  sale  the 
Forest  Service  routinely  omits  the  cost  of  bulldozing  stands 
after  clearcutting,  costs  of  planting  trees,  the  equivalent  of 
interest  on  those  costs,  and  payments  it  makes  to  counties  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  The  Service  counts  as  revenues  the  amounts  that 
it  takes  off  the  purchaser  price  of  timber  if  the  purchaser 
builds  roads  to  haul  out  the  logs.  By  anyone  else's  standards, 
these  price  redutions  are  that  much  less  revenue  and  are  flat-out 
costs.  When  forest  economists  have  analyzed  the  Forest  Service's 
figures  in  light  of  what  would  be  counted  by  a  private  company, 
they  find  that  between  90  and  105  of  the  120  national  forests 
return  a  net  loss  to  the  federal  treasury  each  year. 

O'Toole,  Randal.  Timber  sale  subsidies,  but  who  gets  them? 
Different,  Drummer  2(2):   28-35. 

2 
Wolf,  Robert.   Personal  communication,  January,  1995. 
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Federal  Forest  Reform  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  direct  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  include  the  following  costs,  without 
limitation,  in  the  costs  of  production  and  sale: 

-sale  preparation 

-harvest  administration 

-timber  resource  planning 

-silvicultural  examination 

-resources  support  I recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  resources) 

-land-line  location 

-forest  genetics 

-facilities  construction 

-timber  program  general  administration 

-a  portion  of  timber  program  expenses  for  the 

Washington,  D.C. ,  and  regional  offices  of  the 
agency  allocated  on  the  basis  of  harvest  volumes 

-payments  to  states  and  counties 

-construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 

-road  engineering  costs  in  sales  involving  purchaser 
credits 

-appropriated  expense  and  funded  allocation  for 

reforestation  (bulldozing,  burning,  planting,  other 
activities;  and  timber  stand  improvement 

-research 

-inventorying  and  monitoring  species,  plant/animal 

communities,  and  key  resources  such  as  soils  and 
watersheds 


-all  other  costs  of  production  and  sale. 
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Selling  below-cost  subsidizes  a  select  few  timber  buyers  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation's  taxpayers.  It  hurts  private  timber 
growers  who  do  not  buy  federal  timber  by  depressing  the  market 
price  for  their  timber.  Prohibiting  timber  sales  that  lose  money 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  would  not  only  save  the  taxpayer  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  it  would  also  prevent  the  selling 
of  marginal  timber  until  market  demands  or  national  security  made 
it  economical  to  do  so. 

Federal  Forest  Reform  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  include  the 
attached  draft  language  in  the  FY  1997  Appropriations  Bill. 
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CONCERNING  MONEY- LOSING  TIMBER  SALES 
USDA  FOREST  SERVICE 


Sec.  .    In   funds  appropriated  under   this  Act   or  otherwise 

available 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  expend  any  of  the  fund  to  conduct 
timber  sales  or  to  make  decisions  to  conduct  timber  sales  in  any 
national  forest  where  the  revenues  from  timber  sales  were 
exceeded  by  the  costs  of  production  and  sale  in  FY  1995; 

(2)  Excepted  from  Subsection  (1)  is  each  timber  sale  which  was 
advertised  for  logging  prior  to  March  31,  1996; 

(3)  "Costs  of  production  and  sale"  include  the  following  costs, 
without  limitation:  sale  preparation;  harvest  administration; 
timber  resource  planning;  silvicultural  examination;  resources 
support  (recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  resources);  - 
land-line  location;  forest  genetics;  facilities  construction; 
timber  program  general  administration;  a  portion  of  timber 
program  expenses  for  the  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  regional  offices 
of  the  agency  allocated  on  the  basis  of  harvest  volumes;  payments 
to  states  and  counties;  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads; 
road  engineering  costs  in  sales  involving  purchaser  credits; 
appropriated  expense  and  funded  allocation  for  reforestation 
(bulldozing,  burning,  planting,  other  activities)  and  timber 
stand  improvement;  research;  inventorying  and  monitoring  species, 
plant/animal  communities,  and  key  resources  such  as  soils  and 
watershed;  and  all  other  costs  of  production  and  sale. 
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Written  Testimony  by 

Boyd  Meadows 

Chairman 

Guyan  Soil  Conservation  District 

Submitted  to 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  13,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  name  is  Boyd  Meadows.   I  am  the  Chairman  of 
the  Guyan  Soil  Conservation  District  which  represents  six 
west-central  counties  in  the  mountains  and  coalfields  of 
southern  West  Virginia.   The  Guyan  Soil  Conservation 
District  is  a  locally  elected  subdivision  of  West  Virginia 
state  government  with  responsibility  of  providing  leadership 
for  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  in 
support  of  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program,  or  RAMP  on 
behalf  of  the  District  and  its  supervisors. 

This  testimony  is  given  to  address  the  funding  for 
RAMP.   With  this  testimony  we,  the  Guyan  Soil  Conservation 
District  supervisors,  are  requesting  that  RAMP  be  funded  at 
twenty-five  (25)  million  dollars.   This  would  approximate 
the  level  of  funding  which  is  expected  to  be  collected  from 
current  mining  production. 

The  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
was  formed  to  provide  for  the  Reclamation  of  coal  mining 
impacted  lands.   RAMP  was  designed  into  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  reclamation  of  smaller  hazardous  sites  that  are 
generally  overlooked  by  the  state  Abandoned  Mine  Lands 
program.   We  are  very  concerned  that  reclamation  efforts  by 
RAMP  have  been  severely  restricted  due  to  a  lack  of  funding. 
Funding  that  was,  and  continues  to  be  collected  for  this 
purpose . 

The  RAMP  is  invaluable  in  our  area.   This  voluntary 
participation  program,  administered  by  the  USDA  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  has  allowed  landowners  to 
remove  many  serious  safety  hazards  in  our  six  county  area. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program,  that  allows 
them  input  into  the  reclamation  planning  process,  landowners 
are  very  receptive  to  allowing  reclamation  on  their 
property. 
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Reclamation  is  expensive,  prohibiting  many  landusers 
from  reclaiming  these  sites  without  the  RAMP.   Most  of  these 
sites  will  never  be  reclaimed  without  the  program. 

Reclaiming  abandoned  coal  mining  hazards  includes : 
closing  mine  openings,  removing  mine  structures,  and 
reclaiming  eroding  mine  waste  piles. 

Abandoned  mine  openings  and  structures  tend  to  attract 
people  of  all  ages.   The  temperature  of  the  air  in  mines  is 
generally  in  the  60' s.   This  is  cool  in  our  hot  summers  and 
warm  in  the  cooler  weather.   Curiosity  naturally  attracts 
many  people  into  mines  to  explore  and  learn  how  the  mines 
were  operated.   However,  the  risk  of  injury  or  death  from 
mine  roof  falls,  gas,  and  other  hazards  require  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  eliminate  these  hazards. 

Some  of  the  sites  have  burning  mine  waste  piles  which 
are  emitting  smoke  and  pollutants  into  the  air.   At  times 
these  burning  waste  piles  are  responsible  for  igniting 
forest  fires.   This  causes  further  economic  depression  as 
most  of  the  damaged  trees  are  unmarketable. 

During  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  landowners  in  our 
area,  cooperating  with  the  Guyan  Soil  Conservation  District 
and  the  USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service, 
utilized  RAMP  to  close  over  50  hazardous  mine  openings  in 
our  six  counties.   Most  of  the  sites  were  priority  one 
sites.   They  were  near  homes  or  businesses,  often  only  a  few 
feet  away  in  the  backyard. 

We  feel  that,  although  it  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain,  RAMP  has  prevented  numerous  injuries  and  possibly 
loss  of  life  in  our  area. 

RAMP  has  also  improved  our  water  and  air  quality 
environment  by  reclaiming  many  acres  of  abandoned  mine  piles 
and  extinguishing  gob  pile  fires.   Eroding  mine  waste  piles 
are  a  constant  source  of  sediment.   Mine  site  runoff  reduces 
water  quality.   Runoff  from  mine  waste  sites  can,  and 
generally  does  devastate,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
aquatic  life  downstream  from  the  site. 

Most  public  water  systems  in  our  area  have  no  choice 
but  to  utilize  this  water,  and  incur  extra  expense  in 
treating  it  for  human  consumption. 

Mine  waste  sediment  also  clogs  ditches,  culverts,  and 
streams.   This  increases  maintenance  costs.   Water  is 
released  slower  from  revegetated,  reclaimed  sites  than 
unreclaimed  sites.   This  reduces  the  hazard  of  flooding 
which  is  so  common  in  our  area. 
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Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  reclamation  projects  also 
creates  jobs  and  opportunities  for  small  businesses  in  our 
area.   These  jobs  and  the  impact  they  have  on  our 
communities  is  very  significant.   As  coal  reserves  are 
deplete,  they  leave  blighted  communities  that  struggle 
financially  to  survive.   It  is  only  right  to  spend  this 
money  to  reclaim  the  land  and  improve  our  communities  that 
have  to  live  with  the  effects  of  mining.   This  is  where  the 
money  was  generated. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  say  that 
we  have  closed  the  last  hazardous  mine  opening,  removed  the 
last  hazardous  mine  structure,  or  reclaimed  the  last  acre  of 
eroding  mine  waste  pile. 

In  the  six  counties  of  the  Guyan  Soil  Conservation 
District,  we  currently  have  over  30  active  RAMP  sites. 
These  sites  represent  only  part  of  the  reason  why  we 
desperately  need  to  adequately  fund  the  RAMP  and  provide  for 
its  future  funding.   As  funding  has  not  been  reliable  over 
the  years,  we  have  not  always  actively  recruited  new  sites. 
We  know  that  we  have  many  more  sites  that  we  have  not 
inventoried  or  even  taken  applications  for. . 

We,  the  Guyan  Soil  Conservation  District,  request  that 
your  subcommittee  fund  this  program  at  an  adequate  level, 
twenty- five  (25)  million  dollars,  from  the  money  that  was, 
and  is  currently  being,  taken  from  these  communities  to 
"allow  this  partnership  to  continue  to  eliminate  these 
hazards  in  West  Virginia. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  concern. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Boyd  Meadows,  Chairman 

Guyan  Soil  Conservation  District 
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HEARTWOOD 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELL  BEING  OF  THE 
NATIVE  FOREST  OF  THE  CENTRAL  HARDWOOD  REGION 

P.O.  Box  402,  Paoli  IN  47454  voice /fax  812-723-2430 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  House 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 

Related  Agencies 

by  Andy  Mahler,  Executive  Coordinator 

Heartwood  is  a  cooperative  network  of 
groups  and  individuals  working  to  protect 
this  nation's  heartland  forest  from  waste  and 
destruction.  Our  members  are  taxpayers, 
voters,  and  landholders.  As  citizens, 
Heartwood  members  monitor  government 
expenditures  to  expose  and  challenge  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse. 

Heartwood  members  value  the  national 
forests  for  educational,  recreational,  scientific, 
and  spiritual  pursuits.  We  recognize  the 
critical  role  the  national  forests  play  in 
protecting  native  biological  diversity,  in 
maintaining  air  and  water  quality,  and  in 
providing  plant  and  animal  habitat  not 
readily  available  on  private  land. 

Like  the  majority  of  Americans,  we  too 
oppose  logging  on  public  lands. 
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A  poll  conducted  jointly  lor  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
political  parties  found  that  76%  of  Americans  rarely  or  never 
trust  "government  to  do  what  is  right."  This  is  the  highest 
such  reading  in  our  nation's  history  and  points  to  a  growing 
disaffection  with  the  perversion  of  our  political  process. 

The  104th  Congress  is  the  most  blatant  agent  of  corporate 
welfare  in  the  past  century.  The  "salvage"  rider  attached  to 
the  1995  Rescissions  Bill  is  a  particularly  repugnant  example. 
Polling  data  assembled  by  the  Forest  Service  and  other  sources 
confirm  that  most  Americans  want  their  public  lands 
protected  from  logging,  mining,  and  other  forms  of 
commercial  exploitation.  So  agency  and  industry  spinmeisters 
concocted  a  "forest  health  emergency,"  to  justify  suspending 
all  applicable  federal  laws  and  regulations  in  pursuit  of 
accelerated,  tax-subsidized  cutting  on  federal  lands  from  coast 
to  coast.  Targets  include  the  last  of  the  giant  trees  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  last  large  roadless  areas  in  the  wild 
Rockies,  though  every  national  forest  is  subject  to  "salvage" 
logging. 

This  corporate  welfare  legislated  by  our  putative 
"representatives"  in  Congress  not  only  rewards  wealthy 
campaign  contributors  with  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  public 
assets,  it  further  erodes  the  public  trust,  democratic  principles, 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  Subsidies  keep  prices 
artificially  low,  promoting  inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of 
wood  and  paper,  and  result  in  the  degradation  and 
desecration  of  public  land.  The  genetic  and  biological  capital 
being  lost  or  stolen  cannot  be  replaced  in  any  time  frame 
relevant  to  those  now  living  (or  their  grandchildren). 
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Stop  destroying  our  heritage 
and  wasting  OUR  money. 

STOP 
LOGGING 
POBLIC 
LANDS! 
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AsMessrsTaylor  and  Dicks  head 
up  efforts  to  give  away  public 
assets,  we  urge  saner  heads  on  the 
Committee  to  speak  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  American  people,  and 
for  the  creatures  that  depend  on 
public  forests  for  their  survival. 

Save  money  and  protect  forests: 

Stop  costly  and  destructive 
"salvage"  logging  based  on 
fraudulent  claims  of  "forest 
health." 

Stop  logging  our  national  forests. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  for  the  Kern  County 
Valley  Roor  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (KCVFHCP),  we  are  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
record  in  support  of  our  funding  request  for  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal 
year  1997  of  $2.0  million  ($6.0  million  total.  $2-0  million  for  1998  and  $2.0  million 
for  1 999)  to  support  implementation  of  the  KCVFHCP  which  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
development  and  expected  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Kern  County's  program  is  unique  from  other  regions  in  the  nation  in  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  plant  and  animal  species  protected  by  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  within  the  continental  United  States.  The  region  is 
occupied  by  13  wildlife  species  and  14  plant  species  listed  as  threatened  or 
endangered  under  federal  law.  The  potential  for  conflict  with  the  federal  ESA  is  great 
in  Kern  County  because  of  the  extensive  agricultural  and  oil  and  gas  production 
activities  which  occur.  Since  Kern  County  is  the  top  oil  producing  county  in  the  nation 
and  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  countys.  potential  conflicts  with  the  ESA  and  their 
resolution  through  a  proactive  conservation  program  has  significant  national 
importance. 

In  recognition  of  the  conflicts  posed  to  economic  growth  by  federal  and  state 
endangered  species  laws,  a  joint  agency  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  entered 
into  by  the  U.S.  Pish  &  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  California 
Energy  Commission,  California  Department  of  Oil  &  Gas  and  Geothermal  Resources, 
California  Department  of  Fish  &  Game  and  Kem  County.  The  participating  agencies 
agreed  to  develop  a  unified  conservation  strategy  with  the  goal  of  providing  a 
streamlined  and  consistent  process  of  complying  with  State  and  Federal  endangered 
species  laws,  yet  at  the  same  time  allow  important  industry  activities  such  as  oil  and 
gas,  agricultural,  ranching,  and  other  industry  activities  to  continue.  Preparation  of  the 
KCVFHCP  began  in  1989  and  involved  a  number  of  federal,  state  and  locaJ 
government  agencies,  as  well  as  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  agricultural,  utilities  and 
environmental  groups. 

Kem  County's  Valley  Roor  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (KCVFHCP)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  endangered  species  conservation  programs  under  development  In  the 
nation.  The  program  embraces  many  of  the  conservation  approaches  that  have  been 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  in  that  it  represents  a  significant  departure 
from  traditional  endangered  species  conservation  programs  which  utilize  prohibitory 
controls  to  assure  conservation  of  species  habitat.  Instead,  it  is  based  on  a  system  of 
trading  habitat  credits  in  an  open  market.  In  that  regard,  the  KCVFHCP  is  considered 
to  be  a  state-of-art  conservation  plan  that  will  address  compliance  with  the  ESA  for 
multiple  threatened  and  endangered  species.    This  innovative  and  state  of  the  art 
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system,  for  the  first  time,   provides  landowners  with  real  incentives  and  more 
importantly,  the  ability  to  choose  how  best  to  manage  their  own  private  property. 
As  noted  previously,  the  KCVFHCP  is  in  the  final  stages  of  development  and  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1 996. 

Numerous  agencies.  In  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  government 
entities,  as  well  as  the  private  oil  and  gas  and  agricultural  industries  have  contributed 
both  financially  as  well  as  time  and  resources  towards  developing  the  KCVFHCP. 
Currently,  the  KCVFHCP  program  will  be  completed  in  the  fall,  1 996,  provided  there 
is  the  necessary  federal  funding  for  the  acquisition  of  habitat  to  mitigate  for 
agricultural  and  oil  &  gas  operations  and  development.  This  is  one  of  the  final  steps 
necessary  to  implement  the  conservation  strategy.  Because  of  the  extensive  private, 
local  and  state  government  financial  support  that  went  into  the  development  of  this 
program,  federal  participation  in  program  implementation  will  demonstrate  that  the 
burden  of  ESA  compliance  is  not  being  placed  exclusively  on  private  property  owners. 
Program  funding  will  also  contribute  to  eventual  species  recovery. 

PROGRAM  FirHPIMC  MrPrMS 

In  order  for  the  KCVFHCP  to  be  implemented,  the  program  requires  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $6.0  million  that  could  be  funded  in  increments  over  the  first  several  years 
of  the  program.  A  breakdown  of  the  purpose  and  amount  of  this  funding  is  as 
follows: 

Fallow  Lands  Issue: 

Agricultural  practices  and  the  lack  of  available  water  often  result  in  situations  where 
substantial  amounts  of  previously  farmed  land  (20,000  acres  plus  or  minus)  are  placed 
in  a  fallow  state.  This  situation  invites  the  reintroduction  of  species  into  these  areas 
which  create  potential  ESA  compliance  problems  when  the  farmer  decides  to  reuse  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Many  farmers  are  forced  to  unnecessarily  disc  fallow 
lands  to  prevent  endangered  species  recolonization. 

The  KCVFHCP  has  devised  a  strategy  that  includes  the  purchase  and  set  aside  of 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  endangered  species  habitat  to  mitigate  for  species  loss 
resulting  from  reuse  of  fallow  agricultural  lands.  The  program  strategy  allocates  $3.0 
million  for  acquisition  and  perpetual  maintenance  of  species  reserve  areas.  With  this 
type  of  protection,  farmers  would  no  longer  have  to  be  concerned  about  endangered 
species  act  violations  when  fallow  land  is  reused. 

Ofl  Development  Issue: 

A  mitigation  strategy  has  been  devised  that  is  intended  to  acknowledge  existing 
oilfield  activities  within  Kern  County.  The  strategy  proposes  to  acquire  3,000  acres 
of  endangered  species  habitat  to  mitigate  for  species  loss  resulting  from  oilfield 
development  outside  of  established  oilfield  production  areas,  but  within  proximity  of 
those  areas.  This  is  to  allow  for  reasonable  expansion  of  oilfield  activities  over  the  life 
of  the  HCP  program.  The  program  strategy  allocates  $3.0  million  for  acquisition  and 
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perpetual  maintenance  of  species  reserve  areas.  With  this  type  of  strategy,  oilfield 
expansion  activities  would  be  provided  for  in  the  program.  This  strategy  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  small  independent  oil  and  gas  companies  within  the  program  area. 

Together  the  $6.0  million  required  for  the  agriculture  and  oilfield  strategies  would 
provide  a  method  to  satisfy  the  program's  conservation  goals,  while  also  providing  for 
continued  economic  growth  of  Kern  County's  oil  and  agricultural  industries. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  government 
entities,  are  attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to 
request  assistance  in  obtaining  a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this 
important  effort.  This  unique  cooperative  partnership  involving  state  and  local 
government,  as  well  as  private  industry,  has  contributed  the  following  funds  to  date 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  program. 

The  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  appreciates  the  subcommittee's 
consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal  year  1997  appropriation  to  support 
implementation  of  this  significant  program. 
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DAWN  J.  McGUIRE 

155  South  33rd  Street 
Boulder,  CO  80303-3425 
303-499-2030 
March  15,  1996 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 
Committee  Chair 
B308  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula: 

Submitted  below  are  my  comments  about  the  Department  of  Interior,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
their  Reduction  in  Force  in  the  Geologic  Division  The  RIF  was  done  by  the  managers  and  for  the 
managers,  these  people  are  simply  managing  each  other  at  the  expense  of  geoscience. 

(1)  Save  the  managers:  While  active  Ph.D.  scientists  with  outstanding  performance  appraisals 
were  separated,  GM  managers,  who  had  not  done  scientific  work  for  decades,  survived  the  RIF. 
These  managers  survived  because  they  were  temporarily  put  in  scientific  positions  by  the  leaders 
of  the  USGS 

"Safe"  scientific  positions  were  created  for  the  sitting  managers  in  the  USGS,  though  these 
managers  had  been  out  of  scientific  work  for  decades  and  some  had  never  done  science  during 
their  10  years  with  the  USGS    One  such  manager,  who  survived  as  a  "scientist,"  has  not  done 
science  since  the  1960's.  Another  off-line  manager  did  no  science  since  joining  the  USGS  in 
1987,  but  he  was  put  into  a  scientific  position  to  save  his  job  during  the  RIF    Of  course,  he  did  no 
science  in  that  position    In  spite  of  their  being  out  of  touch,  safe  scientific  positions  were  created 
for  non-scientist  managers  in  the  USGS  staffing  plan    In  fact,  such  persons  were  assigned 
multiple  science  position  codes    If  one  code  did  not  protect  them  in  a  well  funded  program, 
another  code  did.  Managers  were  placed  into  scientific  research  positions  to  compete  in  the  RIF 
with  the  actual  working  scientists,  and  the  latter  lost. 

All  85  managers,  except  one,  survived  the  RIF  as  over-paid  psuedo-scientists!  These  survivors 
were  and  are  the  highest  paid  and  least  needed  employees  in  the  USGS.  How  and  when  does  the 
tax  payer  get  a  say  in  this?  Any  public  company  would  have  thrown  the  rascals  out  rather  than 
saving  their  jobs  and  eliminating  the  technical  experts    Why  were  these  Federal  managers  given  a 
green  parachute? 

If  a  public  minerals  company,  traded  on  the  NYSE,  were  to  fire  their  geologists  and  retain  only 
the  president  and  vice  president,  who  make  a  combined  $500,000  annually,  the  stock  holders 
would  sell  their  stock!  But,  the  USGS  fired  working  scientists  and  kept  high-paid  managers. 
And  now,  the  USGS  is  spending  millions  to  fight  the  legitimate  appeals  and  lawsuits  generated  by 
their  Reduction  in  Force    One  SES  manager  remarked  in  1995  that  $16  million  dollars  were  set 
aside  for  appeals    As  a  stockholder  in  America,  I  object 
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(2)  Keep  the  non-performers:  The  USGS  bypassed  consideration  of  performance  evaluations  in  its 
RIF,  so  non-performers  are  still  employed  while  productive,  innovative  employees  were 
separated. 

By  assigning  unrealistic  and  overly  narrow  codes  to  each  scientist,  the  USGS  bypassed  any 
consideration  of  performance  appraisals    Though  RTF's  are  supposed  to  be  based  in  part  on 
performance,  through  adjustment  of  the  Service  Computation  Date,  the  USGS  got  around  this 
entirely    For  example,  I  worked  next  to  an  individual  who  had  a  decades-long  problem  with  poor 
attendance  and  poor  performance    This  individual  did  not  come  to  work    Other  employees  stuck 
little  yellow  sticky  notes  all  over  his  door,  ridiculing  his  continual  absence    And,  other  employees 
came  into  my  office  sarcastically  inquiring  about  his  whereabouts,  so  as  to  evoke  a  laugh.  I  know 
that  this  poor  attender/poor  performer  was  given  disciplinary  warnings  and  letters  about  his  non- 
attendance,  and  I  know  that  his  performance  was  not  as  good  as  mine    Furthermore,  his  work 
was  not  as  relevant  as  mine  to  funded  programs  in  the  USGS.  However,  this  man  still  has  his  job 
at  the  USGS,  and  I  have  been  separated  along  with  some  other  highly  productive  scientists. 


(3)  Discriminate  without  regard  to  qualifications,  performance,  and  relevance  of  work  to  funded 
programs:  A  disproportionately  high  number  of  female  geologists  were  separated  though  we 
represented  only  about  20%  of  the  geology  staff  and  were  among  the  best  performers. 

Among  geologists,  GS-1350,  females  were  separated  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  their  male 
counterparts: 

40%  of  the  female  geologists,  including  highly  productive  Ph  D.'s,  were  separated  during 
the  RTF  in  the  USGS,  whereas  only  about  20%  of  the  male  geologists  were  separated. 
The  numbers  are  especially  damaging  at  the  higher  grade  levels. 

•  Among  GS-15  scientists  in  Denver,  50%  of  the  females  and  only  9%  of  the  males  were 

separated 

Twice  as  many  female  as  male  USGS  Commodity  Geologists  were  separated,  though  we 
were  only  10-15%  of  the  Commodity  Geology  staff   I  was  the  Commodity  Geologist  for 
Iron,  Clay,  and  Bentonite  and,  as  such,  d'd  customer  support  answering  questions  and 
researching  problems  for  the  public.  People  continued  to  call  me  months  after  the  RTF,  so 
there  must  be  a  need  for  my  services. 


Sincerely, 
Dawn  McGuire 
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Written  Testimony  by 


George  Fraley 

Chairman 

National  Coalition  for  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 

on  the 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) 

Submitted  to 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
George  Fraley,  and  I  am  the  Chairman,  National  Coalition  for  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation.   The  Coalition  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
outgrowth  of  several  state  organizations  that  were  very  interested  in 
the  RAMP  program.   It  now  has  a  representative  in  each  state  that  has 
an  active  RAMP  program  as  well  as  representatives  from  at  least  four 
non  RAMP  states  that  have  an  active  AML  program.   Our  mission  is  to 
work  to  insure  that  the  RAMP  program  and  State  AML  programs  are  funded 
as  authorized  by  PL  95-87  as  amended. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.   As  you  were  aware  the  RAMP  program  was 
created  by  Congress  through  the  passage  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  act  of  1977  (PL  95-87) .   Within  this  law  was  created 
the  AML  trust  fund  which  has  continued  to  grow  and  now  has  an  excess 
of  $1  billion  dollars.   We  are  concerned  why  this  fund  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  and  the  reclamation  work  is  not  being  accomplished. 

Congress  created  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  because  it  wanted  to 
provide  for  the  reclamation  of  the  rural  and  smaller  surface  mining 
sites  that  might  well  be  by-passed  by  state  reclamation  programs  which 
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tend  to  deal  with  larger  areas  and  those  close  to  centers  of 
population.   RAMP  as  administered  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  (formally  SCS)  has  a  local  network  of 
conservation  districts  that  is  utilized  in  insuring  that  the  most 
vital  sites  are  done  first.   In  our  experience  the  funds  utilized  by 
RAMP  have  had  enormous  benefits  for  small  rural  area  and  communities 
affected. 

The  NRCS  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  successfully  administer  this 
program  in  an  efficient  and  scientifically  sound  manner.   Untold 
hazardous  conditions  from  past  mining  practices  have  been  corrected 
through  the  program  and  the  environment  has  clearly  been  improved. 
The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  program  as  offered  by  NRCS  offers  several 
unique  and  important  features  that  we  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  administration  is  overlooking  in  their  desire  to 
eliminate  the  program: 

*  It  is  a  grassroots  program  utilizing  local  input  in  contrast  to 
the  state  operations  which  carry  out  mine  land  reclamation 
projects  without  benefit  of  involvement  of  local  officials  and 
communities. 

*  RAMP  is  accomplished  through  a  voluntary  approach.   It  is  not  a 
regulatory  program.   Most  of  the  state  AML  programs  are  included 
within  a  division  of  State  government  that  includes  both  the 
regulatory  program  and  the  AML  program.   This  causes  many 
landowners  to  wait  for  years  for  the  RAMP  program  rather  that  have 
the  State  AML  agency  to  do  the  project. 
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*  RAMP  coordinating  communities  are  established  at  both  the  local 
and  state  levels.   The  result  of  this  kind  of  organization  is 
enhancement  of  the  project  and  relates  activities  through  better 
coordination  and  utilization  of  federal,  state  and  local 
resources. 

*  RAMP  compliments  and  does  not  overlap  state  reclamation  programs. 
In  fact  RAMP  has  been  used  in  some  locations  as  the  standard  and 
other  agencies  have  undertaken  a  management  that  would  make  their 
program  as  well. 

*  Each  project  needs  to  be  reviewed  by  a  multitude  of  disciplines: 
from  conservationists,  planners,  engineers,  historical  resources 
specialists,  endangered  species  specialists  and  many  others.   NRCS 
is  the  one  agency  that  has  all  the  different  disciplines  on  staff 
and  can  place  them  on  the  site  as  needed.  Other  agencies  must  go 
to  outside  contractors  for  much  of  this  type  of  activity,  which 
increases  the  project  cost. 

Since  the  money  used  to  finance  abandoned  mine  land  projects  does  not 
come  from  general  tax  revenues,  the  Coalition  would  like  to  see  the 
annual  appropriations  matching  the  tax  collections  for  the  past  year. 
However,  they  have  lagged  far  behind  with  annual  appropriation 
averaging  $8  million  over  the  past  five  years.   RAMP  has  been 
appropriated  $39  million  between  1992  to  1996  when  it  was  authorized 
approximately  $125  million. 
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This  has  meant,  of  course,  that  accomplishments  have  been  much  more 
limited  than  was  anticipated  when  the  ACT  was  passed.   We  recently 
received  a  copy  of  the  RAMP  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  that 
states  the  following: 

1.  Rural  landusers  in  20  states  have  made  4,626  program  applications 
involving  approximately  117,000  acres  of  abandoned  mined  land. 
This  includes  3,326  high  priority  sites  covering  75,000  acres. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  1,878  of  these  sites  covering  approximately 
55,000  acres  remain  to  be  contracted. 

2.  A  backlog  of  over  1,100  applications  are  stalled  in  the  planning 
pipeline  with  a  total  financial  need  of  approximately  $296  million 
dollars  of  construction  funds.   NRCS  reported  at  our  annual 
meeting  last  year  that  over  4  0  percent  of  these  landowners  have 
stated  that  if  RAMP  does  not  complete  their  application  that  they 
do  not  want  any  state  regulatory  agency  on  their  property.   The 
landowners  in  some  of  these  applications  have  been  waiting  for 
RAMP  funding  in  excess  of  5  years. 

3.  We  will  forward  under  separate  cover  adeguate  copies  of  the  RAMP 
annual  reports  for  all  members  of  the  sub-committee. 

The  dangerous  highwalls  and  strip  pits  on  the  abandoned  mine  sites  are 
of  great  concern  to  me.  The  county  where  I  live  has  had  at  least  nine 
known  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  strip  pits. 


24-772  96-13 
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STATEMENT 


DATE: 


March  27,  19% 


BY:  Franz  K  Gimmler,  Vice  President 

North  American  Water  Trails,  Inc. 
3410  N  Edison  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22207-1830 

SUBJECT:  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program 
National  Park  Service 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1 997 


The  members  and  friends  of  North  American  Water  Trails,  Inc.  support  the 
request,  contained  in  the  President's  Fiscal  1997  Budget,  that  the  Rivers. 
Trails,  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  of  the  National  Park  Service  be 
appropriated  the  amount  of  $9.641  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

North  American  Water  Trails,  Inc.  (NAWT)  is  a  newly  formed  alliance  of  over  thirty  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  dedicated  to  building  and  operating  a  national  system  of  water 
trails  on  the  rivers  and  coastal  waters  of  North  America.  We  wish  to  champion  the  people  and 
programs  of  the  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  (RTCA)  of  the  National 
Park  Service 


Thanks  to  the  RTCA,  NAWT  exists  as  a  healthy  organization  with  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
American  waterway  conservation  and  recreation  RTCA  has  provided  financial  encouragement  as 
we  create  and  build  our  organization 

Thousands  of  hours  of  volunteer  effort,  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  cash  and  in-kind  donations  are 
at  work  designing  hundreds  of  miles  of  water  trails  and  caring  for  them  when  they  are  built, 
Thanks  to  the  RTCA  and  to  the  technical  assistance  that  it  has  provided 

Thanks  to  the  RTCA,  all  of  outdoor  America  has  a  model  for  joint  efforts  between  a  federal 
agency  and  local  coalitions  and  cooperating  institutions  The  RTCA  shares  generously  with  all  of 
us  their  great  experience  in  the  principles  and  mechanisms  that  lead  to  effective  partnerships. 

All  Americans  who  enjoy  non-motorized  forms  of  transportation  and  recreation  benefit  from  the 
hundreds  of  trails,  greenways  and  waterways  across  the  country  that  exist,  Thanks  to  the 
RTCA. 
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Many  federal  programs  could  benefit  from  the  skills  that  the  RTCA  has  developed  and  which  it 
uses  to  perform  a  vital  federal  role  without  interfering  in  local  initiatives  The  RTCA  has  learned 
how  to  empower  local  interests  to  exercise  ownership  while  imposing  self-restraint  on  its  own 
involvement  and  that  of  the  Federal  taxpayer  Small  government  is  the  result,  Thanks  to  the 
RTCA. 

Present  and  Future  generations  of  Americans  will  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  preserved 
and  restored  along  urban  and  rural  corridors  across  the  country,  Thanks  to  the  RTCA  They 
will  also  learn  from  the  similarly  protected  cultural  and  historical  sites  in  these  same  corridors. 

North  American  Water  Trails,  Inc.  urges  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $9,641 
in  Fiscal  Year  1997  for  the  programs  of  the  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation 
Assistance  Program,  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  Interior. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  FOREST  COUNCIL 

P.O.  Box  2000    +  Washington,  DC  20013    +    (202)667-3300 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula  March  20,  1996 

Chairman,  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Regula  and  Subcommittee  Members, 

My  comments  will  focus  on  the  Forest  Service  budget  for  urban  and  community  forestry  related 
line-items  both  under  State  and  Private  Forestry  (S&PF)  and  Research.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  that  the  1997  funding  for  S&PF  Urban  Forestry  line  item  be  $25  million  and  support 
urban  forestry  research  at  the  S3  million  level. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  development  of  a  clear  understanding  among  the  members  of  this 
Committee  and  other  key  Committees  of  Congress  that  urban  forests  are  all  of  the  trees  and  other 
vegetation  growing  in  all  of  America's  communities.  Our  urban  and  community  forests  are  not 
just  parks  and  undeveloped  woodlands  but  include  street  and  yard  trees  and  shrubs,  landscaping 
in  commercial  and  industrial  areas  and  all  the  other  greenery  we  see  around  us  every  day.  In 
short,  they  are  one  of  the  most  important  components  of  our  urban  infrastructures  and  our  urban 
environments. 

The  National  Urban  Forest  Council  is  a  consensus-building  organization  designed  to  set 
priorities  for  the  urban  forest  movement  formulate  public  policy,  and  stimulate  positive  action  at 
the  national  level.  The  group  has  expanded  to  include  about  500  citizens,  professionals,  and 
researchers  who  are  leaders  in  their  field  of  interests.  Membership  to  the  Council  is  open  to 
everyone.  The  Council  was  able  to  meet  in  conjunction  with  several  state  councils  this  past  year. 
The  minutes  from  the  monthly  meetings  serve  as  an  early-warning  signal  to  members,  alerting 
them  to  emerging  issues  and  ideas  that  will  impact  the  future  of  the  urban  forest  movement.  The 
Council  serves  as  a  support  mechanism  and  clearinghouse  of  information  for  state  and  local 
councils. 

The  National  Urban  Forest  Council  and  the  Urban  Forest  Councils  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  American  territories  support  increased 
urban  tree  planting  and  care  because  America's  urban  and  community  forests  are  economically 
important— not  only  because  they  add  beauty  to  the  places  where  over  80%  of  all  Americans  live 
and  work,  but  also  because  trees  as  part  of  the  urban  ecosystem  supply  tremendous  value  to  cities 
to  make  them  sustainable  over  time.  Urban  trees  store  carbon,  reduce  urban  heat  island  effects, 
conserve  residential  summer  energy  use,  reduce  storm  water  runoff  and  peak  flow,  and 
improve  water  and  air  quality.  They  also  increase  property  values  and  local  tax  base:  boost  local 
businesses  and  tourism,  improve  physical  and  mental  health,  and  foster  neighborhood  and 
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community  stewardship. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  National  Urban  Forest  Council  appreciate  the  support  you  and 
this  Committee  have  given  to  urban  forestry  concerns  over  the  last  decade.  You  were  ahead  of 
your  time  in  recognizing  the  value  and  importance  of  this  resource  to  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  our  communities.  Increased  federal  funding  for  urban  and  community  forestry 
programs  has  dramatically  expanded  statewide  efforts  directed  at  urban  forests  around  the 
country.  It  has  resulted  in  more  research,  and  better  information  about  the  economic  values  of 
trees.  The  more  we  learn  about  urban  forests,  the  more  we  recognize  how  wise  your  decisions  to 
support  urban  forestry  have  been. 

The  continued  strong  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  groups  making  improvements  in  urban  forests  across  the  country.  These  efforts  are  just 
beginning,  however,  and  the  support  must  continue.  Therefore,  we  support  the  House 
recommendation  of  $25  million  in  the  USDA  Forest  Service  budget.  The  main  focus  of  the 
funding  is  for  technical  assistance.  However,  education,  cooperative  grants,  and  research  are  also 
important  issues. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  '80's,  Federal  leadership  and  funding  for  urban  forestry  was 
woefully  inadequate.  Without  federal  support,  local  groups  had  to  operate  on  their  own. 
Without  the  technical  and  research  support,  urban  forests  lost  voice  in  local  government  and 
went  into  a  long  period  of  decline.  The  appropriations  of  this  Committee  are  starting  to  address 
the  problem  but  it  will  take  many  years  to  reverse  some  of  the  damage  caused  by  past  neglect. 

American  Forests,  the  nation's  oldest  citizen's  organization  for  trees  and  forests,  conducted  a 
survey  and  found  that  tree  budgets  had  dramatically  declined  in  70%  of  the  20  major  U.S.  Cities 
surveyed.  Trees  are  a  low  priority  in  city  budgets  because  their  benefits  have  not  been  measured 
and  communicated  to  community  leaders.  Urban  forests  are  an  afterthought  when  cities  are 
developed  rather  than  a  central  element  in  community  design. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  in  understanding  urban  forests  and  helping  people 
make  good  decisions  about  planning  for  sustainability.  Establishing  the  expertise  takes  more 
than  money;  it  takes  knowledgeable  people,  methods  of  transferring  information  and  the  means 
to  develop  new  information.  The  federal  program  is  building  those  vital  elements.  This  effort 
needs  to  continue  as  our  expertise  in  addressing  these  issues  grows.  To  further  support  urban 
forestry,  we  have  attached  a  list  of  four  points  proposed  as  a  conceptual  basis  for  future  urban 
forestry  efforts. 

Chairman  Regula  and  members  of  the  Committee,  we  appreciate  this  Committee's  past  support 
during  difficult  times  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  help  Americans  reap  the  very 
substantial  economic  benefits  which  improved  urban  and  community  forests  will  provide. 

Sincerely, 


Gary^Moll 
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URBAN  FORESTRY  VISION  FOR  THE  FUTURE: 


►•     Plan  sustainable  urban  communities,  incorporating  urban  forests'  benefits  into  design, 
and  management  that  reflect  population  growth  and  demographic  and  land  use 
changes. 

►  Continue  research  and  new  technology  that  help  us  to  quantify  the  values  of  the  urban 
forest  and  to  articulate  these  values  to  improve  public  policy. 

•>     Advocate  for  healthy,  sustainable  urban  ecosystems  through  citizen  stewardship,  and 
public  education  to  strengthen  the  human  connection  to  nature. 

►  Increase  organized  tree  plantings  and  foster  more  public-private  partnerships  to 
provide  opportunities  for  public  involvement. 
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The  Outdoor  Recreation  Coalition  of  America  (ORCA)  is  a  membership  organization  of 
1500  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  retailers  of  human- powered  outdoor  recreation 
equipment  and  outdoor  educators.  The  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
places  people  go  to  enjoy  recreation  are  important  to  the  outdoor  industry.  We  also  believe 
that  protecting  our  parks,  forests  and  recreation  facilities  will  reap  environmental  and 
societal  benefits.  We  encourage  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  provide  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  US  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  with  enough 
funding  to  ensure  safe  and  enjoyable  outdoor  experiences  for  the  American  public  and  to 
support  programs  that  promote  volunteerism,  partnerships,  and  innovation  in  preserving 
our  natural  resources. 

The  1994-1995  National  Survey  on  Recreation  and  the  Environment  (NSRE),  a  research 
project  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Association, 
found  that  outdoor  recreation  is  growing.  Key  findings  include  that  since  1982,  the  number 
of  individuals  participating  in  hiking  has  grown  by  93%,  backpacking  by  72.7%,  and 
camping  by  58.2%.  While  outdoor  activity  has  grown  dramatically,  funding  for 
maintenance  of  the  resources  and  facilities  used  by  this  growing  number  of  people  has,  in 
our  opinion,  been  inadequate. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  strongly  supported  the  fee  demonstration  initiative  included  in  the 
FY  1996  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  These  demonstrations  could  provide  valuable 
information  on  fee  collection  for  each  of  the  agencies  involved,  as  well  as  provide 
additional  income  for  recreation  facilities.  We  would  ask  this  Committee  to  ensure  that  any 
final  Interior  appropriations  bill  for  FY  1996  include  the  fee  provision,  so  that  the  agencies 
can  move  forward  with  their  fee  collection  initiatives. 

RECREATION  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  funding  for  the  public  land  agencies  that  implements  die 
evolving  mission  of  the  US  Forest  Service,  BLM,  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  These  agencies  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  preserving  unique 
ecosystems  and  biologically  diverse  communities  in  addition  to  providing  raw  resources. 
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Human-powered  outdoor  recreation  is  compatible  with  this  expanded  mission,  and  we 
would  hope  that  the  Congress'  priorities,  as  evidenced  by  proposed  funding  levels,  would 
bear  that  out. 

FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  condition  of  the  trails,  campgrounds,  restrooms,  and  other  recreation  facilities  at  our 
nation's  parks,  forests  and  other  public  lands  is  key  to  the  public's  experience  outdoors. 
Maintenance  and  re-construction  funds  have  not  kept  up  with  increased  use.  For  example, 
the  Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  backlog  of  trail  re-construction  work  has 
climbed  to  over  $267  million. 

The  Forest  Service's  trail  system  is  larger  than  all  the  other  trail  systems  in  the  nation  with 
over  124,000  miles  of  trail.  Because  of  inadequate  funds,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
deferring  20  to  30  thousand  miles  of  trail  reconstruction  every  year  since  the  1980s. 

We  recommend  the  following  funding  levels  for  US  Forest  Service  trail  construction/re- 
construction and  maintenance.  We  also  recommend  re-establishment  of  the  trail 
maintenance  line  item  in  the  budget  As  a  part  of  the  recreation  operation  and  maintenance 
line  it  must  compete  with  other  uses;  it  has  not  fared  well  in  that  competition. 

Trail  construction  -  $58  million 
Trail  maintenance  —  $63  million 
Recreation  construction  —  $40  million 

For  faculties  maintenance  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  we  request  $35  million.  In 
FY  1994,  there  were  more  than  65  million  recreation  visits  to  BLM-managed  lands. 

The  Urban  Parks  and  Recreation  Recovery  Program  (UPARR)  is  a  program  that  can  help 
cities  face  the  crisis  of  deteriorating  playgrounds,  parks,  and  recreation  facilities.  UPARR 
was  designed  to  help  communities  that  are  most  in  need  financially,  and  for  activities  for 
their  youth.  We  believe  it  is  a  worthy  program. 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Clearly,  adequate  support  for  the  National  Park  Service  is  important  for  the  outdoor 
recreation  industry.  Public  accessibility;  safe,  clean  recreation  facilities;  adequate  visitor 
services;  and  maintained  trails  are  all  important  The  National  Park  Service  indicates  a 
present  backlog  of  physical  needs  at  $5  billion,  and  other  budgets  with  the  National  Park 
Service  are  also  stretched  to  the  limit  Funding  for  the  Park  Service  at  last  year's  level  plus 
inflation,  at  a  minimum,  is  necessary. 

We  support  NPS'  efforts  to  develop  alternative  transportation  systems  in  National  Parks, 
and  urge  the  committee  to  provide  funding  for  that  activity. 

VOLUNTEERISM,  PARTNERSHIPS,  AND  INNOVATION 

We  encourage  Congress  to  continue  to  provide  strong  support  to  partnership,  foundation 
and  volunteer  programs  within  die  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Rivers,  Trails,  and  Conservation  Assistance  (RTCA)  program,  while  expending 
minimal  funds,  has  contributed  significantly  to  recreation  in  this  country.  The  program  uses 
appropriated  dollars  to  leverage  much  more  in  private  donations.  RTCA  supports  local 
initiatives  for  greenways,  bikeways,  and  other  projects.  We  support  the  Administration's 
request  for  this  program. 

The  National  Park  and  Forest  Foundations  and  the  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Appreciation 
Fund  are  also  good  examples  of  public/private  partnerships  that  merit  continued  support 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  -  This  continues  to  be  an  important  program 
for  acquiring  public  land.  The  $140  million  approved  for  FY  1996  is  simply  inadequate, 
given  that  the  demand  for  top  quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences  has  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  the  protection  of  habitat  and  preservation  of  the  environment  are  also  key 
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benefits  of  public  land  ownership.  Overcrowding  is  common  at  popular  recreation 
destinations.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  increased  funding  for  the  LWCF. 

State  and  local  recreation  lands  are  providing  a  growing  proportion  of  recreation 
opportunities.  As  people  seek  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  more  frequently,  they  use  facilities 
closer  to  their  homes.  This  trend  is  responsible  for  a  growing  demand  on  state  and  local 
lands  as  well  as  an  increase  in  participation  in  activities  that  lend  themselves  to  urban  and 
near-urban  settings. 

We  understand  that  budget  dollars  are  limited,  and  the  funding  choices  difficult  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  as  you  make  important  decisions  on  the  FY  Interior 
Appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  requests. 
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BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Regarding  the  Urgent  Need  for  Funds  to 
Fully  Assess  Storm  Damage  and  Take 
Immediate  Action  to  Prevent  Further 
Degradation  of  Water  Quality  &  Fish 
Habitat  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
Lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Statement  of  Pacific  Rivers  Council 
P.O.  Box  10798 
Eugene,  OR 


March  28, 1996 


We  request  the  Committee  to  provide  funding  and  guidance  sufficient  to  ensure  that  immediate  action  is  taken 
to  fully  address  the  threats  of  road-related  landslides  and  sedimentation  in  rivers  and  streams  on  federal  lands 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  This  will  require,  but  is  not  limited  to,  full  funding  of  damage  assessment 
programs  and  related  research,  full  funding  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (at  or  above  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President)  with  additional  funding  and  guidance  to  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
prioritization  and  implementation  of  watershed  protection  and  recovery  projects  in  eastern  Oregon,  eastern 
Washington,  and  Idaho 

1.  The  Last  Remaining  Sanctuaries  for  Native  Fish  and  Clean  Water  are  At  Risk  from  the  Enduring 
Effects  of  Forest  Roads.  Our  1993  testimony  before  this  committee  reads: 

"The  Pacific  Rivers  Council  has  concluded  that  the  most  urgent  watershed  and  salmon  habitat 
restoration  task  in  [the  Northwest]  is  the  immediate  prevention  of  irreversible  damage  from  imminent 
landslides,  mass  erosion  and  sedimentation  in  the  remaining  healthier  key  watersheds  and  salmon 
refuges  ....  Without  "storm  proofing"  the  key  watersheds,  wild  salmon  and  many  other  riverine- 
riparian  species  will  continue  to  be  lost  and  regional  watershed  and  salmon  recovery  will  be 
substantially  delayed,  perhaps  prevented  "  (Statement  of  Judy  Noritake,  March  24,  1993). 

Our  predictions  have  now  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  "Flood  of  96".  Heavy  rains  during  the  fall  of 
1995  and  winter  of  1996  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  caused  extensive  damage  to  public  and  private 
property  across  large  portions  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho    On  federal  lands,  where  the  lion's  share  of 
the  region's  last  best  habitat  for  salmon  and  native  fish  is  located,  most  of  the  landslides  responsible  for 
degrading  water  quality  and  smothering  spawning  beds  are  directly  related  to  inappropriate  forest  practices 
and  poorly  located,  constructed  or  maintained  roads  and  culverts.  Pacific  Rivers  Council  has  been  advised  by 
leading  scientists  that  many  of  the  storm-related  problems  on  federal  lands  could  have  been  prevented  and  that 
proactive  upgrading  or  decommissioning  of  roads  now  can  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  damage  as  a  result 
of  future  storms.  On  this  basis,  we  urge  Congress  should  take  immediate  action  to  ensure  that  existing  threats 
to  water  quality  and  fish  habitat  from  future  storms  are  identified  and  treated 

The  damage  assessments  coming  in  from  the  Forests  are  telling  us  that  hundreds  of  slides,  slumps  and 
washouts  have  blocked  many  major  forest  roads  and  damaged  existing  bridges  and  culverts.  Numerous  river 
drainages  are  completely  inaccessible  due  to  flood  damage    In  the  National  Forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
alone  it  was  estimated  that  the  floods  have  impaired  water  and  habitat  quality  on  over  1000  miles  of  stream  in 
over  200  watersheds.  Although  we  do  not  have  complete  information  from  Idaho,  it  is  clear  that  even  greater 
damage  has  occurred  on  the  fragile  slopes  of  the  Idaho  batholith.  In  the  Clearwater  Forest  alone,  over  200 
slides  related  to  roads  have  polluted  stream  reaches  in  designated  "priority"  watersheds  for  the  imperiled  bull 
trout. 


Aerial  reconnaissance  by  Pacific  Rivers  Council  consultants  confirms  that  landslides  are  widespread  in  the 
Cascades  and  coastal  watersheds  of  Oregon  and  Washington    Most  landslides  —  over  80%  —  delivered 
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sediment  directly  to  stream  channels    Our  observations  also  confirm  that  the  frequency  of  landslides  in  areas 
with  forest  roads  and  recent  clearcuts  was  higher  than  for  comparable  unmanaged  areas.  Roaded  areas  which 
did  not  fail  this  winter  are  vulnerable  to  subsequent  storms  of  lesser  magnitudes,  and  action  must  be  taken 
immediately  if  we  are  to  prevent  more  slope  failures    (Weaver,  W  ,  Preliminary  Executive  Summary:  Post- 
Storm  Aerial  Reconnaissance  of  the  Middle  Oregon  Cascades  and  Middle  Coast  Range  (Pacific  Watershed 
Associates,  February  1996)). 

Many  of  the  areas  where  hillsides  are  destabilized  by  the  past  legacy  of  roads  and  logging  are  currently 
recognized  as  critical  areas  for  recovery  of  native  fisheries  and  as  strongholds  of  outstanding  water  quality. 
This  means  that  even  in  Key  Watersheds  under  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  Priority  Watersheds  under  the 
interim  policies  for  salmon  and  native  fish  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  pools  and  gravel  bars  are  filled  with 
sediment,  making  spawning  for  salmon  and  bull  trout  impossible. 

2.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  unprepared  for  the  next  storm.  Under  natural  conditions,  natural 
disturbances  like  these  wouldn't  pose  any  real  threat  to  the  survival  of  native  fishes  and  other  key  species 
because  there  would  be  plenty  of  other  habitat  to  cushion  the  blow.  But  there  is  little  high  quality  habitat  left. 
The  landslides  we  are  seeing  are  all  too  often  in  some  of  the  last  remaining  habitat  of  sufficient  quality  to 
sustain  our  ailing  fisheries,  or  in  designated  critical  habitat  for  salmon  we  have  already  determined  are  on  the 
brink  of  extinction.  We  can  not  longer  deny  what  scientists  have  been  saying  for  years:  roads  are  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  watersheds  and  aquatic  life  on  our  public  lands. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  is  that  the  watershed  restoration  needs  identified  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and 
the  regional  recovery  policies  for  aquatic  systems  in  the  Columbia  Basin  (PACFISH  and  INFISH)  are  real  and 
increasingly  urgent.  The  need  to  identify  and  prevent  potential  sedimentation  and  mass  wasting  from  existing 
road  systems  on  our  public  lands  must  be  addressed  fully,  and  it  must  be  addressed  now.  It  is  the  single  most 
important  and  cost-effective  action  we  can  take  for  imperiled  fish. 

3.  Complete  Flood  Assessments  are  Needed  which  Reconsider  Pending  Management  Proposals  and 
Watershed  Analysis  Findings.  The  recent  storms  present  an  opportunity  to  reassess  our  current  management 
and  restoration  assumptions  and  priorities,  as  well  as  to  verify  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  watershed 
analyses  conducted  to  date    Funding  for  this  work  should  be  supplied  as  part  of  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  FY  1996. 

For  example,  assessment  of  flood  damage  in  the  eight  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington  which  experienced 
major  flooding  is  estimated  at  $150,000  for  the  initial  phase  and  $450,000  for  a  second  phase  of  higher 
intensity  investigation.  The  first  phase  will  involve  an  area-wide  look  at  the  effects  of  the  flooding,  with  the 
second  phase  focusing  on  the  relation  of  management  activities  to  flood  effects.  Research  funding 
opportunities  and  needs  have  not  been  fully  established,  but  are  likely  to  exceed  assessment  costs. 

The  estimated  costs  incurred  by  the  intensive  investigations  will  involve  at  least:  (1)  an  Instream  Structure 
Durability  Assessment  (at  least  $100K),  to  conduct  a  field  review  of  major  instream  treatment  areas  in  eight 
forests  and  interagency  team  investigations  of  four  or  five  selected  watersheds;  (2)  Road  Restoration 
Effectiveness  and  Needs  (at  least  $100K)  in  eleven  forests  will  be  reviewed  and  conclude  with  a  comparison  of 
treated  and  untreated  areas  and  interdisciplinary  team  assessment  of  selected  practices.;  (3)  a  Landslide  Re- 
inventory  of  the  five  forests  most  impacted  (at  least  $200K)  will  involve  low  elevation  photos  and  field 
verification  of  the  frequency  and  volume  of  events  tied  to  roads;  (4)  Watershed  Analysis  verification  will 
review  watershed  analysis  findings  and  compare  them  with  the  actual  effects  of  the  flooding  (at  least  $50K). 
Research  will  allow  more  in-depth  investigation  in  selected  localities.  (USFS,  Region  6,  "Summary  of  Initial 
Flood  Damages  on  National  Forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,"  (March  4,  1996)). 
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Post-Storm  Assessments  Provide  an  Opportunity  to  Analyze  the  Efficacy  of  Past  Insiream  Restoration  Efforts. 
The  storms  have  destroyed  or  damaged  hundreds  of  in-channel  structures,  (representing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  taxpayer  dollars),  intended  to  improve  fish  habitat.  In  some  cases,  the  effects  of  the  storm  are  have  called 
the  appropriateness  of  these  structures  into  serious  question,  and  their  replacement  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  full  analysis  of  watershed  dynamics.  For  example,  where  structures  are  placed  downstream  of  heavily 
managed,  unprotected  areas,  we  know  that  in-channel  structures  may  have  few  or  only  short-term  benefits, 
given  the  potential  for  damage  from  natural  events  such  as  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Watershed  Analysis.  Watershed  analyses  already  completed  or  underway  will  have  to  be  updated  to  reflect 
current  watershed  conditions.  If  this  analysis  is  not  conducted,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  current 
priorities  for  watershed  restoration  projects  correlate  with  actual  ecological  priorities  on  the  ground.  It  is 
imperative  that  all  resources  invested  in  restoration  be  carefully  prioritized  to  address  the  greatest  threats  to 
watershed  integrity,  water  quality  and  native  fish  and  other  aquatic  species. 

4.  Assessments  will  show  that  Timber  Proposals  Must  be  Reconsidered.  Forests  arc  faced  with  three 
options  where  access  to  current,  sold  sales  has  been  impeded  by  storm  damage:  they  can  attempt  to  rebuild 
damaged  roads,  build  alternate  access  routes,  or  modify  existing  contracts  to  account  for  timber  which  has 
been  made  unavailable.  We  urge  that  careful  analysis  be  conducted  before  roading  is  considered  in  watersheds 
which  have  recently  experienced  landslides,  and  that  managers  be  given  adequate  funding  and  authority  to 
modify,  cancel  and/or  buy  back  timber  contracts  which  cannot  now  be  completed  without  further  exacerbating 
an  already  highly  sensitive  ecological  situation. 

Plans  underway  for  all  types  of  timber  sales  must  now  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of  the  current  landscape,  and 
many  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  or  be  pulled  altogether.  The  National  Forests  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  estimated  that  reworking  or  relocating  only  20%  of  planned  sales  will  cost  approximately 
$1.5  million.  We  propose  that  adequate  funding  be  provided  to  ensure  that  sales  do  not  go  forward  in  areas 
which  the  storms  have  proven  to  be  unstable  or  which  have  been  rendered  unsuitable  for  logging  by  landslides 
etc.  We  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  securing  roads  in  watersheds  which  either  withstood  or  were  not 
affected  by  this  storm  must  be  the  highest  priority 

5.  Lessons  and  Implications  from  the  Watershed  Restoration  Program  under  the  President's  Forest 
Plan.  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  continue  to  implement  the  Water  Restoration  Program  of  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  including  but  not  limited  to  unrealistic  time  constraints  for 
planning  and  project  completion,  mixed  direction  and  inadequate  funding  for  restoration  project  planning 
requiring  comprehensive  road  system  analysis. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  direction  which  will  ensure  that  watershed  restoration  dollars  are  carefully 
targeted  to  projects  with  the  greatest  ecological  benefits.  It  appears  that  the  desire  to  create  jobs  for  displaced 
timber  workers  quickly  through  this  program  (which  we  believe  can  and  should  be  a  goal),  has  frequently 
conflicted  with  the  Plan's  direction  to  address  high  priority  areas  first    One  problem  is  that  although 
Congressional  and  Plan  direction  prioritizes  road-related  rehabilitation,  much  of  the  work  related  to  these 
urgent  needs  is  requires  only  a  few  skilled  worker  to  operate  heavy  equipment,  thus  failing  to  address  the  need 
to  hire  considerable  numbers  of  displace  timber  workers.  Other  projects  do  lend  themselves  to  employment  of 
displaced  timber  workers,  but  because  these  labor-intensive  approaches  are  both  expensive  and  slow  they  are 
not  considered  because  they  cannot  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year,  as  required  by  current  budget 
constraints    (See  e.g.  USFS-Region  6,  Monitoring  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  Executive  Summary  — 
Watershed  Restoration  Program,  1995). 

In  other  cases,  effective  watershed  restoration  has  been  impeded  by  the  lack  of  comprehensive,  current,  access 
and  travel  management  plans  which  integrate  aquatic  conservation  objectives  and  funding  for  road-related 
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restoration  work    Many  of  the  most  urgent  watershed  recovery  needs  will  involve  changing  or  eliminating 
major  access  roads,  and  these  projects  will  require  more  intensive  planning  and  support  from  increasingly 
hard-to-come-by  staff  in  areas  such  as  hydrology,  soils,  fisheries  and  engineering.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
projects  promise  to  be  contentious  and  will  require  public  participation.  Combined  with  a  shortage  of  funds  in 
the  road  maintenance  account,  these  and  other  factors  have  conspired  to  prevent  comprehensive  road  system 
restoration  and/or  obliteration. 

Now  the  short-term  redirection  of  funds  to  assess  damage  from  the  floods  has  caused  even  greater  difficulties 
for  watershed  restoration.  The  Forest  Service  tells  us  that  forests  have  had  to  use  a  large  portion  of  their  road 
maintenance  funds  to  take  emergency  actions  to  prevent  further  damage,  and  to  make  assessments  of  damage 
already  sustained.  Millions  of  dollars  that  were  slated  for  watershed  restoration  contracts  have  been 
redirected,  slowing  down  or  eliminating  these  contracts    In  addition,  funding  which  has  previously  been 
available  to  mitigate  emergency  watershed  conditions  has  been  unavailable  from  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service. 

Given  the  numerous  impairments  to  full  and  effective  implementation  of  watershed  health  measures  noted 
above,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  ( 1 )  remove  same-year  restrictions  on  watershed  recovery  dollars  throughout 
the  region  through  appropriate  guidance;  (2)  ensure  that  planning  dollars  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
more  complex,  longer-term  watershed  recovery  projects  which  are  necessary  to  begin  addressing  the  highest 
ecological  priorities.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  defer  these  important  projects  any  longer. 

6.  This  investment  is  needed  now  to  protect  our  natural  capital  and  to  prevent  more  expensive  losses  in 
the  future.  What  we  propose  is  ultimately  the  most  cost-effective  approach  to  watershed  restoration  because 
it  attempts  to  prevent  the  mostly  irreversible  effects  of  man-induced  slope  failures  and  sedimentation  events. 
Old-fashioned  restoration  strategies  which  focused  on  problematic  attempts  to  recover  areas  which  are  already 
highly  degraded,  but  this  approach  concentrates  on  securing  the  few  remaining  healthy  watershed  left  on  our 
federal  lands.  To  quote  an  old  cliche,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Of  course,  there  are 
all  of  the  other  benefits  too:  (1)  protection  of  aquatic  life;  (2)  protection  of  water  quality  for  humans  and 
wildlife;  (3)  creation  of  direct  economic  benefits  through  restoration  "jobs  in  the  woods,"  and  (4)  indirect 
economic  benefits  from  recreational  and  commercial  fisheries  and  tourism.  Given  that  the  current  and  future 
economic  vitality  of  the  Northwest  is  dependent  on  protection  of  our  natural  infrastructure,  an  investment  in 
protecting  these  assets  is  a  sound  business  decision.  (See  e.g.  Power,  T.M.  "Economic  Well-Being  and 
Environmental  Protection  in  the  Pacific  Northwest"  (December  1995)). 

In  conclusion,  our  statement  today  is  changed  little  from  our  testimony  before  this  committee  three  years  ago 
when  we  requested  funding  for  the  identification  and  restoration  of  key  watersheds  west  of  the  Cascades  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  California.  We  knew  then  that  sedimentation  from  man-induced  landslides  and  road 
failures  is  the  greatest  threat  to  existing  high  quality  habitats,  and  that  the  degradation  of  these  habitats 
drastically  reduces  the  odds  for  maintenance  (much  less  recovery)  of  at-risk  fisheries    Much  of  what  we 
recommended  then  has  now  become  federal  lands  policy  through  the  President's  Forest  Plan  for  the  spotted  owl 
forests,  and  the  need  for  restoration  is  recognized  by  interim  direction  for  federal  lands  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
through  the  "Pacfish:  and  "infish"  policies  addressing  salmon  and  other  native  fish. 

What  is  lacking  in  these  efforts  is  the  sense  of  priority  and  of  urgency.  We  urge  you  to  make  watershed 
restoration  the  priority  on  federal  lands  in  the  Northwest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bob  Doppdt 

Executive  Director,  Pacific  Rivers  Council 
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(U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Programs) 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Written  testimony  for  hearing  of  March  1 4,  1  996 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  your  committee  with 
written  testimony  regarding  the  U.S. -Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  related 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  My  name  is  Roland  Rousseau 
and  I  am  an  Alternate  Commissioner  on  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission, 
established  by  the  Treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  the  purposes  of 
conserving  salmon  stocks  and  controlling  salmon  interceptions.  I  am  providing 
this  testimony  to  your  committee  as  the  Chair  of  the  U.S.  Section  Budget 
Committee.  Your  staff  has  previously  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  budget  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Section  for  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 
It  details  budgets  for  Tribal,  Federal,  and  State  agencies  involved  in  the  treaty. 
For  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  Section  (the  states  of  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  the  twenty-four  treaty  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest)  recommends  funding  the  FY97  base  program  for  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  activities  at  $  1 , 1 1  5,963.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $650,963  over 
the  President's  budget,  but  is  necessary  to  fully  fund  the  Regional  Mark 
Processing  Center,  several  coded  wire  tagging  programs,  including  those  at  the 
Quinault  National  Fish  Hatchery,  and  the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring 
Program.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Section  fully  supports  increases  proposed  in  the 
President's  FY97  budget  proposal  for  the  USFWS's  Resource  Management, 
Refuge  Operations,  and  Consultation  and  Recovery  Program  Areas  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  directed  towards  increasing  the  production  of  naturally  spawning 
chinook  stocks  in  order  to  provide  sustainable  fisheries  and  complement  the  co- 
management  authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the  states  and  tribes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  -  Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  continues  to  be  an 
integral  component  in  the  wise  management  of  the  salmon  of  the  Northwest 
and  Alaska.  At  the  time  the  Treaty  was  signed,  chinook  salmon  were  in  a 
severely  depressed  state  as  a  result  of  overharvest  in  the  ocean  as  well  as 
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environmental  degradation  in  salmon  spawning  and  rearing  habitat.  Under  the 
Treaty,  both  parties  committed  themselves  to  rebuild  the  depressed  runs  of 
chinook  stocks.  1  his  continuing  bilateral  commitment  is  critical  to  insure  the 
rebuilding  of  salmon  stocks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  that  are  listed  - 
and  to  proactively  address  problems  related  to  candidate  species  -  for 
protection  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  More  importantly,  the 
achievement  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  goal  will  make  the  ESA  irrelevant  to 
salmon  harvest  management  and  will  ensure  that  there  are  sustainable  fisheries 
for  all  the  participants  in  this  process;  allowing  us  to  cooperatively  work  on  the 
underlying  intent  of  the  ESA,  that  of  ensuring  healthy  watersheds  for  the 
salmon  to  return  to  for  spawning  and  rearing. 

The  current  high  profile  issues  related  to  the  conservation  and  equitable 
allocation  of  salmon  stocks  subject  to  the  treaty  is  often  too  readily  identified 
as  a  failure  of  harvest  managers:  while  harvest  management  and  short  ocean 
survival  appears  to  be  the  problems,  the  reality  is  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
more  pressing  underlying  long  term  problem  -  failing  or  declining  salmon 
production  from  natural  and  enhanced  salmon  populations.  While  both  Parties 
to  the  treaty  are  reviewing  alternative  harvest  management  approaches  that  will 
further  our  mutual  commitment  to  rebuild  salmon  stocks,  a  real  commitment 
must  be  made  to  increasing  salmon  production  that  provides  sustainable 
fisheries  coastwide.  Within  the  U.S.  Section,  the  states,  tribes,  and  federal 
agencies  have  agreed  to  begin  investigating  ways  to  cooperatively  increase  the 
production  of  naturally  spawning  salmon  populations.  We  will  need  the  support 
of  Congress  to  carry  this  important  task  to  completion. 

In  the  larger  picture,  you  must  recognize  that  the  cost  to  manage  this  resource 
is  small  compared  to  the  value  of  the  salmon  to  the  economies  of  both 
countries.  The  value  of  the  annual  commercial  harvest  of  salmon  in  Treaty 
fisheries  (when  at  healthy,  sustainable  levels)  is  estimated  at  over  $1  billion, 
supporting  the  infrastructure  of  many  inland  and  coastal  communities  in 
Southeast  Alaska,  Canada,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  value  of  the 
recreational  fisheries,  and  the  important  economic  diversity  they  provide  for 
local  economics  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska,  is  also  immense 
and  in  some  ways  incalculable  relative  to  the  societal  benefits  they  provide  local 
communities.  And,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  value  of  these  fish  to  tribes 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  goes  far  beyond  their  monetary  value  and 
reaches  the  cultural  and  religious  lives  of  Indian  people. 

Let   me   now  explain  how  the   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service's   salmon  related 
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programs  are  critical  to  the  cooperative,  coordinated  effort  of  the  U.S.  Section. 
As  part  of  our  management  activities,  millions  of  young  salmon  are  marked 
each  year  with  coded  wire  tags  that  allow  us  to  evaluate  fishery  management 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  and  -  critically  important  -  that  of  Canada.  The  adult 
salmon  that  return  to  the  fisheries  and  spawning  areas  are  sampled  and  the 
tags  are  recovered,  providing  important  migratory  and  catch  rate  information  to 
both  researchers  and  managers.  This  information  continues  to  be  the  backbone 
of  evaluating  the  Treaty's  programs  and  successes  and  will  also  be  invaluable 
in  gauging  the  comprehensive  rebuilding  programs  eventually  adopted  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  as  part  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  process. 

For  FY97,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Committee  provide  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  with  a  $229,320  add-on  to  fund  the  Pacific  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission's  (PSMFC)  Regional  Mark  Processing  Center  (RMPC).  The  RMPC 
acts  as  the  central  computerized  repository  for  the  information  on  tag  releases 
and  recoveries.  Funding  for  the  RMPC  was  provided  in  FY96  at  a  level  of 
$1  50,000  -  an  unfortunate  reduction  from  the  level  of  funding  that  Congress 
provided  in  FY95  ($200,000).  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  contract  with 
the  PSMFC  to  provide  this  service.  Because  of  the  added  concern  for  salmon 
stocks  generated  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  this  information  has  become 
even  more  critical  to  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  Canada,  in 
order  to  evaluaie  fishery  management  decisions  in  the  coming  years.  Because 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Regional  Mark  Processing  Center  will  continue  to 
increase  grow  as  the  demand  for  this  information  grows  and  as  more  fish  are 
marked,  the  U.S.  Section  is  recommending  that  $229,320  be  added  to  the 
Service's  base  Resource  Management  program  funding  for  this  critical  Treaty 
activity. 

In  addition,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  continues  to  carry  out  management 
responsibilities  for  salmon  production  at  seventeen  National  Fish  Hatcheries  in 
the  Western  region.  Included  are  several  ongoing  coded  wire  tagging  programs 
for  Chinook  and  coho  indicator  stocks  at  these  hatcheries,  as  well  new 
programs  necessary  to  develop  better  catch  and  escapement  information  for 
additional  chinook  and  coho  stocks.  In  order  to  continue  and  expand  these 
important  tagging  programs,  and  maintain  their  current  participation  in  the 
Treaty  process,  the  U.S.  Section  recommends  adding  an  additional  $213,643 
to  the  Service's  base  budget. 

Finally,  under  the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program  (TICMP),  an  in- 
season  management  and  post-season  monitoring  function  important  to  the 
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Pacific  Salmon  Commission  process  is  carried  out  by  the  member  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  (NWIFC)  under  contract  with  the 
Service.  This  program  complements  and  is  coordinated  with  the  non-treaty 
commercial  catch  program  carried  out  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  The  TlCMP  allows  the  tribes  to  access,  share,  and  analyze 
fisheries  data,  which  is  then  made  available  to  all  parties  as  required  by  co- 
management  plans  and  agreements.  The  program  is  necessary  for 
management,  harvest  allocation,  and  production  planning,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  bilateral  management  of  the  Fraser  River  sockeye  and  pink  salmon 
runs.  The  NWIFC  will  maintain  a  single  agreed  upon  tribal  catch  data  base  for 
managing  Puget  Sound  and  Washington  Coastal  tribal  fisheries.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  program,  the  U.S.  Section  recommends  adding  an  additional 
$208,000  to  the  Service's  base  budget. 

In  total,  the  U.S.  Section  budget  recommends  restoring  $200,000  for  the 
Regional  Mark  Processing  Center  provided  in  FY95  and  adding  $450,963  to  the 
FY97  base  Resource  Management  budget  over  the  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  FY96  for  the  coded  wire  tagging  programs,  the  Regional  Mark 
Processing  Center,  and  the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony  submitted  for  consideration  by  your 
Committee.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  support  that  it  has  given  to 
the  Treaty  in  the  past.  I  am  available  to  answer  any  questions  you  or 
Committee  members  may  have  regarding  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  budget. 

SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  PROGRAM  NEEDS  FOR  U.S 
-CANADA  PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY 

FY96  Conf.  FY97  Recomm.      Shortfall 

Fisheries  $465,000  $      678,643        $213,643 

(staff  &  tagging  activities) 
Pacific  States  Marine  $150,000  $      229,320*        $    79,320* 

Fisheries  Commission 
Treaty  Indian  Catch  $      0  $      208,000  $  208,000 

Monitoring  Program 
Total  $    615,000  $1,115,963*        $500,963* 

"Assumes  restoration  of  $150,000  provided  by  Congress  in  FY96  for  the 
Regional  Mark  Center  (RMPC),  total  add-on  for  FY97,  with  restoration  for 
RMPC,  is  $650,963. 
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WMERSHED  Post-Storm  Aerial  Reconnaissance  of  the 

ASSOCIATES       Middle  Oregon  Cascades  and  Middle  Coast  Range 


prepared  by 
William  Weaver,  Ph.D. 


Purpose 

On  February  14-15  Pacific  Watershed  Associates  of  Areata,  California,  conducted  an 
aerial  survey  of  storm  damage  in  the  Middle  Oregon  Cascades  and  Middle  Coast 
Range.  The  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance  was  to  provide  an  immediate  post-storm 
assessment  of  the  nature,  magnitude  and  spatial  distribution  of  watershed  erosion  and 
impacts  to  stream  channels  which  serve  as  habitat  for  anadromous  salmonids,  resident 
trout  and  other  riparian  resources.  A  second  objective  was  to  visually  determine  the 
association  between  watershed  variables,  land  use  practices  and  landslide  activity- 
triggered  by  the  storm.  A  total  of  9  hours  of  aerial  reconnaissance  was  conducted 
during  which  I  viewed  a  portion  of  a  number  of  watersheds  and  smaller  sub-basin  areas. 
This  review  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  or  thorough  inventory  of  storm-related 
landsliding  and  watershed  impacts. 

Area  reviewed 

Rivers  and  watershed  areas  reviewed  in  the  Cascades  included  portions  of  the  North 
Fork  Middle  Fork  Willamette  River,  the  McKenzie  River  and  the  Santiam  River  basin.  In 
the  Coast  Range,  a  number  of  mountainous  areas  were  also  reviewed,  including 
portions  of  the  Smith  River  basin,  the  Siuslaw  River,  the  Alsea  River,  the  Yakina  River 
and  several  small  coastal  watersheds  which  drain  directly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
Reedsport  and  Waldport. 

Summary  Observations 

Watersheds  and  stream  channels  in  many  drainage  basins  of  both  the  middle 
Cascades  and  the  middle  Coast  Range  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  February  1996 
storm.  Sub-basins  which  were  observed  during  this  reconnaissance  to  be 
especially  impacted  include  Quartz  Creek  and  Blue  River  (tributaries  to  the 
McKenzie  River),  Quartzville  Creek  (a  tributary  to  the  Middle  Santiam  River), 
Hadsall  and  Knowles  Creeks  (tributaries  to  the  Siuslaw  River),  and  Lobster  Creek 
(a  tributary  to  the  Alsea  River),  among  others. 

•  Damage  is  widespread  and  highly  variable  from  watershed  to  watershed  and  is 

not  limited  to  the  human  infrastructure.  Many  rivers  and  stream  channels  have 
received  extensive  new  deposits  of  both  organic  debris  and  fresh  sediment 
Some  streams  have  been  impacted  much  more  than  others.  Some  new  organic 
debris  may  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run,  but  the  heavy  sediment  deposition  in 
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some  rivers  and  streams  is  likely  to  affect  channel  morphology  and  aquatic 
habitat  for  decades. 

The  cause  of  variations  in  the  extent  of  watershed  damage  from  basin  to 
basin  is  under  investigation.  The  greatest  concentration  of  landsliding  and 
watershed  damage  occurred  or  originated  in  recently  clear  cut  areas  and 
in  areas  with  logging  roads  built  on  steep  slopes.  However,  not  all 
managed  areas  were  heavily  impacted. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  damage  occurred  in  watersheds  with  a 
combination  of  steep  slopes  and/or  unstable  bedrock  geology,  recent 
harvesting,  high  road  densities  (or  roads  built  on  steep  slopes)  and  within 
an  altitude  range  where  precipitation  intensities  were  probably  the  greatest 
(1500  feet  for  the  Coast  Range  and  3000  feet  for  the  Cascades).  In  the 
absence  of  recent  land  management  (roads  and  clear  cutting),  it  appears 
that  similar  watershed  areas  experienced  much  less  severe  damage. 

The  most  heavily  impacted  watersheds  in  the  Cascades  ranged  in  elevation 
between  2,500  to  3,500  feet.  Watersheds  lower  than  2,500  feet  and  higher  than 
3,500  feet  elevation  showed  substantially  less  damage.  Higher  watershed  areas 
are  less  managed  and  probably  retained  their  snow  cover  during  the  storm  while 
lower  watersheds  do  not  contain  as  many  managed  steep  and  unstable  slopes. 
In  the  Coast  Range,  most  damage  occurred  on  managed  lands  near  the  1500 
foot  elevation  level  where  slopes  are  steepest  and  precipitation  was  probably  the 
greatest. 

Landsliding  is  the  most  visible  erosion  process  that  has  been  triggered  and 
dramatically  accelerated  by  the  storm.  Approximately  60  landslides  were 
documented  in  the  Cascades  and  twice  that  many  in  the  Coastal  watersheds.  An 
estimated  total  of  500  landslides  were  observed  during  the  limited 
reconnaissance. 

There  were  many  landslides  in  the  100  to  1 ,000  cubic  yard  size  range,  a 
large  number  in  the  1,000  to  5,000  cubic  yard  size  range  and  a  few  very 
large  slides  estimated  to  exceed  10,000  cubic  yards  in  volume. 

Most  landslides  delivered  large  quantities  of  sediment  to  stream  channels 
and  many  traveled  as  "torrents*  or  mud  flows  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
feet  down  hillslopes  and  stream  channels  before  coming  to  rest  in  larger 
stream  beds  and  river  channels.  It  is  estimated  that  over  80%  of  the 
observed  landslides  delivered  sediment  directly  to  stream  channels. 

The  frequency  of  landslides  within  recently  clear-cut  areas  and  along 
forest  roads  was  much  higher  than  for  comparable  watersheds  in  middle 
elevation  wilderness  or  unmanaged  areas.  Increased  rates  of  landsliding 
was  clearly  associated  with  forest  land  use  activities. 

Pacific  Watershed  Associates  -  P  O  «oi  4433  -  Areata.  CA  9SS19  -  707-839-S150 
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Some  watersheds  displayed  only  localized  landsliding  while  others 
showed  widespread  landsliding  activity    In  both  areas,  landsliding  was 
almost  always  associated  with  managed  areas  (clear  cuts  and/or  roads) 

Several  40  to  50  year  old  harvest  areas  in  the  Coast  Range  also  showed 
considerable  debris  torrenting  and  landsliding  in  steep  stream  channels 

Logging  roads  in  both  the  Cascades  and  the  Coast  Range  were  common 
sites  for  landslides  triggered  by  the  storm.  Most  of  these  landslides  also 
delivered  sediment  to  stream  channels.  Many  forest  roads  have  been 
heavily  damaged  and  will  require  substantial  efforts  if  they  are  to  be 
rebuilt.  Many  probably  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  will  still  require 
considerable  preventive  treatment  to  stabilize  them  against  future  erosion. 
Roads  located  on  steep  slopes  and  near  stream  channels  were  much 
more  prone  to  landsliding  and  failure  than  roads  built  on  moderate  or 
gentle  upland  terrain. 

In  some  watersheds,  stream  channels  have  been  heavily  impacted  with  sediment 
and  logs. 

Debris  torrents  in  steep  channels  have  scoured  the  stream  bed  down  to 
bedrock  while  large  log  jams  and  sediment  accumulations  have  been 
deposited  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries. 

A  number  of  main  tributary  streams  have  experienced  considerable 
sediment  deposition  as  material  is  washed  in  from  the  steeper  channel 
systems. 

Many  of  the  riparian  stands  of  hardwood  trees  along  major  streams  and 
rivers  have  not  been  uprooted  or  destroyed.  Flood  flows  were  often  high 
enough  to  move  and  rearrange  large  logs  and  organic  debris  within  the 
channel  system,  and  to  introduce  new  material  (sediment  and  logs)  from 
the  steeper  tributaries,  but  not  enough  to  strip  flood  plains  of  their 
vegetative  cover. 

Wilderness  areas  and  unmanaged  slope  areas  showed  comparably  little  storm 
damage  and  impacts. 

The  mid-elevation  portions  of  six  different  wilderness  areas  and  several 
unmanaged  watersheds  were  also  reviewed  to  compare  storm  impacts 
against  managed  areas.  A  few  recent  landslides  were  observed  in  steep 
stream  channels  in  wilderness  slopes  but  the  rate  of  landsliding  (landslide 
frequency)  was  very  low  compared  to  managed  areas,  especially 
compared  to  those  which  had  been  recently  dear  cut  Some  wilderness 
areas  contained  no  visible  landslides  or  stream  channel  damage. 
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In  the  most  impacted  wilderness  basins  observed  in  the  coast  range  less 
than  10%  of  the  debris  torrent  tracks  were  active  this  storm    Midslope 
landslides  in  wilderness  areas  were  not  observed.  In  '•ontrast,  in  some 
recently  clear  cut  basins  in  the  nearby  Siuslaw  River  bas.r,,  up  to  70%  of 
the  headwater  swales  and  torrent  tracks  were  activated  by  this  storm,  and 
midslope  landslides  were  common. 


Conclusions 

Some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  observations: 

Land  use  (clear  cutting  and  road  building)  in  some  areas  and  sub-basins  has  a 
high  risk  of  resulting  in  landsliding  and  stream  channel  damage.  Some  types  of 
land  use  activities  may  be  inappropriate  in  these  areas. 

Removal  of  vegetation  from  steep  swales  in  watersheds  where  debris  torrenting 
is  a  common  landsliding  process  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  such 
landslides  which  occur  during  a  large  storm. 

Road  construction  by  side  casting  on  steep  slopes  is  hazardous  and  will  result  in 
greatly  increased  rates  of  landsliding  and  stream  sedimentation. 

When  the  next  storm  occurs  (whether  or  not  it  is  of  lesser  or  greater  magnitude), 
additional  landsliding  and  erosion  will  occur  in  these  watersheds.  Many  existing 
logging  roads  show  signs  of  pending  slope  failure  and  active  clear  cutting  in 
these  watersheds  is  occurring  on  terrain  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  increased 
-  landsliding. 

Stream  channels  will  continue  to  be  impacted  by  the  erosion  and  landsliding 
which  was  triggered  by  this  storm  event  as  bare  soil  areas  gully,  remaining 
unstable  landslide  material  continues  to  fail  and  move  down  slope,  and  sediment 
deposited  in  headwater  streams  is  re-eroded  and  moved  down  into  the  larger 
streams  and  river  systems. 

The  impacts  of  coarse  sediment  introduced  into  streams  and  rivers  by  landsliding 
and  road  failures  may  persist  for  decades,  depending  on  transport  rates. 

The  impacts  to  lower,  larger  streams  and  rivers  may  actually  increase  over  the 
near  term  (next  several  years)  as  sediment  from  the  headwater  areas  is  moved 
downstream  and  deposited  in  lower  gradient  reaches. 

Restoration  measures  for  sediment  already  delivered  to  the  stream  system  by 
landslides  and  road  failures  will  be  impractical  and  not  cost-effective. 

Many  road  systems  and  road  segments  that  have  not  yet  failed  can  still  be 
proactively  treated  (upgraded  or  decommissioned)  so  they  do  not  fail  during 

Pacific  Watershed  Associates  -  P  O  Boa  4433  -  Areata.  CA  95519  -  707-839-5150 
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future  storms.   This  type  of  treatment  will  be  most  effective  and  cost-effective  in 
areas  that  are  most  at  risk  (roads  on  steep  slopes,  roads  built  near  stream 
channels,  roads  built  by  side  casting,  and  abandoned  and  unmaintained  roads). 

Prevention  of  landslides  from  harvested  (clear  cut)  slopes  is  dependent  on  the 
recognition  and  avoidance  of  sites  with  high  risk  characteristics.  For  example, 
clear  cutting  some  watershed  areas  exhibiting  steep  headwater  swales  appears 
to  have  dramatically  increased  landslide  activity.  Once  cut,  the  slopes  are 
vulnerable  for  a  period  of  years  until  they  are  well  vegetated.  In  sensitive 
watersheds  or  where  downstream  aquatic  resources  are  threatened,  clear  cut 
harvesting  on  these  sensitive  slope  locations  is  best  avoided. 

Future  restoration  and  prevention  work  should  be  prioritized  based  on  the  'value* 
of  down  slope  and  downstream  aquatic  resources.  It  is  likely  that  working  within 
stream  channels  in  an  attempt  to  restore  productive  habitat  and  conditions  will  be 
futile  until  future  up  slope  sediment  sources  are  addressed  through  control  and 
prevention. 
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Economic  Weil-Being  and  Environmental  Protection 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Executive  Summary 

By  almost  any  measure  of  economic  vitality,  the  four  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington — have  been  remarkably  healthy  and  vibrant  over  the  past 
decade.  For  example,  between  1988  and  1994: 

•  The  number  of  jobs  in  the  region  increased  by  940,000  or  18%. 

•  Total  personal  real  income  of  the  region's  households  increased  by  $42  billion 
or  24%. 

•  Total  real  earnings  of  the  region's  workers  increased  by  $28  billion  or  24%. 

•  The  average  real  income  of  the  region's  residents  increased  $1,750  or  9%. 

For  each  of  these  variables,  the  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  two  to  three  times  the 
national  rate,  and  economic  projections  for  the  region  indicate  that  growth  in  jobs  and  incomes 
in  this  region  should  continue  to  outpace  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Although  some  areas  will  see  much  more  growth  than  others  and  some  will  struggle  to  main- 
tain existing  levels  of  economic  activity,  virtually  all  communities  within  the  region  will  enjoy 
some  of  this  growth.  The  current  cyclical  slowdown  in  the  national  and  regional  economies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  these  impressive  performances  and  optimistic  forecasts. 

Despite  this  exceptional  performance,  many  residents  feel  uneasy  about  the  regional  economy 
and  have  the  impression  that  it  is  about  to  collapse.  Some  are  urging  local,  state,  and  national 
leaders  to  take  corrective  action.  But  action  to  correct  a  problem  that  does  not  exist  can  do  far 
more  harm  than  good. 


The  net  result  is  that  the  region  is  successfully  navigating  from 

being  dependent  on  a  few  extractive  industries  to  having  a 

modern,  widely  diversified  economy. 


This  consensus  report,  supported  by  over  thirty  economists  from  all  five  Pacific  Northwest 
states,  attempts  to  clarify  what  is  happening  in  the  regional  economy.  It  also  offers  guidance  to 
workers,  households,  students,  firms,  and  communities  about  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
region's  economic  strengths. 

Both  the  region's  strong  economic  performance  and  a  significant  part  of  the  unease  that  is  felt 
by  the  public  stem  from  the  same  origin:  The  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  undergo- 
ing a  profound  transition.  During  the  last  decade  the  industries  once  central  to  the  region's 
economy — aerospace  and  the  natural-resource  industries  (agriculture,  timber,  fishing,  and 
mining) —  have  experienced  significant  declines  and  have  eliminated  tens  of  thousands  of 
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jobs.  In  previous  times,  these  contractions  would  have  devastated  the  regional  economy.  But 
not  now.  As  the  region's  traditional  economic  heavyweights  have  weakened,  others  have 
stepped  forward,  notably  high-tech  design  and  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  a  wide 
range  of  medical,  business,  and  professional  services.  In  addition,  parts  of  our  historical  base 
have  diversified  into  additional  value-added  manufacturing.  The  net  result  is  that  the  region 
is  successfully  navigating  from  being  dependent  on  a  few  extractive  industries  to  having  a 
modern,  widely  diversified  economy. 

What  is  driving  this  transition?  There  are  of  course  many  contributing  factors  in  an  economy 
as  complex  as  this  one,  but  two  factors  are  most  important:  the  region's  quality  of  life  and  the 
increasing  mobility  of  people  and  businesses. 

This  region  is  outperforming  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  growth  of  jobs  and  incomes  and 
overcoming  the  decline  in  the  aerospace  and  natural-resource  industries  primarily  because 


As  quality  of  life  becomes  more  important  to  the  region's 

economy  and  natural-resource  extraction  becomes  less 

important,  a  shift  is  taking  place  in  the  economic  role 

that  natural  resources  play. 


people  want  to  live,  work,  and  raise  a  family  here.  This  region's  population  is  growing  at  twice 
the  national  rate  and,  as  the  region  attracts  new  workers  and  households,  it  also  attracts  new 
investment  that  creates  jobs  and  incomes. 

The  region's  quality  of  life  is  especially  important  in  a  world  where  many  economic  activities 
are  footloose  and,  hence,  prefer  to  locate  wherever  there  is  a  growing  pool  of  productive 
workers  and  expanding  consumer  markets.  These  are  precisely  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  As  long  as  the  region  is  able  to  provide  a  quality  of  life  that  many 
people  find  attractive,  it  should  continue  to  prosper. 

As  quality  of  life  becomes  more  important  to  the  region's  economy  and  natural-resource 
extraction  becomes  less  important,  a  shift  is  taking  place  in  the  economic  role  that  natural 
resources  play.  Our  natural  landscapes  no  longer  generate  new  jobs  and  incomes  primarily  by 
being  warehouses  from  which  loggers,  farmers,  fishermen,  and  miners  extract  commercial 
products.  In  today's  world,  these  landscapes  often  may  generate  more  new  jobs  and  income  by 


A  healthy  environment  is  a  major  stimulus  for  a  healthy  economy. 


providing  the  natural-resource  amenities — water  and  air  quality,  recreational  opportunities, 
scenic  beauty,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife — that  make  the  Pacific  Northwest  an  attractive  place  to 
live,  work,  and  do  business.  In  addition,  our  natural  resource  industries  are  focusing  more  on 
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value-added  activities  which  increase  jobs  without  similarly  increasing  the  level  of  resource 
extraction.  Overall,  the  new  jobs  outside  of  the  historic  extractive  base  have  paid  high  enough 
wages  for  real  earnings  per  job  to  rise  almost  four  times  as  rapidly  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  the  Pacific  Northwest  does  not  have  to  choose  between  jobs  and  the  environment. 
Quite  the  opposite:  A  healthy  environment  is  a  major  stimulus  for  a  healthy  economy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  protecting  the  region's  environmental  advantages  will  be  without  cost, 
for  both  money  and  political  will  are  required  to  prevent  environmental  degradation  harmful  to 
the  economy.  Such  harm  occurs  whenever  the  region's  natural  resources  are  allocated  to  low- 
value  uses  when  protecting  and  enhancing  them  has  a  higher  value.  An  equally  potent  threat 
comes  from  growth  itself,  which  can  overwhelm  the  environment  with  more  people,  conges- 
tion, and  urban  sprawl.  If  the  residents  of  this  region  want  a  healthy  economy,  they  will 
have  to  make  the  economic  and  political  investments  necessary  to  guard  against  both 
types  of  environmental  degradation. 

Protecting  the  environment,  by  itself,  cannot  ensure  that  everyone  in  the  region  has  a  bright 
future.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  workers  in  this  region  with  lower  levels  of  education, 
experience,  and  skill  are  seeing  their  earnings  shrink  relative  to  those  with  higher  levels  of 
education,  experience,  and  skill.  The  workers  being  harmed  by  the  transformation  of  the 
economy  are  those  whose  skills  and  work  experience  are  not  easily  transferred  to  the  new 


The  pain  of  the  lost  jobs  should  not  obscure  the 
new  jobs  that  are  being  created. 


expanding  sectors  of  the  economy.  As  a  result,  the  transition  for  them  and  their  communities  is 
disruptive  and  painful.  These  negative  consequences  of  the  economic  transformation  should 
not  be  trivialized  or  ignored.  But  these  consequences  cannot  be  avoided  by  trying  to  turn  back 
the  economic  clock.  The  pain  of  the  lost  jobs  should  not  obscure  the  new  jobs  that  are  being 
created.  The  best  way  to  help  those  at  risk  of  being  left  behind  as  the  region's  economy 
develops  is  to  help  individuals  and  communities  acquire  the  capability  and  flexibility  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  being  generated  in  the  new  economy.  The 
winners  in  our  increasingly  risky  economy  need  to  assist  those  disadvantaged  by  the  changes 
to  successfully  negotiate  the  transition. 

This  consensus  statement  on  Economic  Well-Being  and  Environmental  Protection  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  the  product  of  a  two-day  meeting  in  Portland  during  the  summer  of  1995 
of  about  two  dozen  regional  economists.  At  that  meeting  a  subcommittee  was  asked  to  work 
with  the  transcripts  of  the  meeting  to  prepare  a  statement  for  public  distribution.  Several  drafts 
were  circulated  among  regional  economists  and  from  that  review  process  emerged  this  state- 
ment and  its  endorsements.  No  attempt  was  made  to  maximize  the  number  of  endorsements, 
only  to  show  the  broad  geographic  distribution  of  support. 

For  more  information  contact  T.M.  Power,  Economics,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 
Phone:  406/243-45S6   Fax:  406/243-4076. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  MARCH  21,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony 
requesting  $  1,000,000  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Patoka 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Management  Area  in 
southwestern  Indiana.  The  Patoka  Refuge  was  established  as 
the  502nd  refuge  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  in 
on  September  7,  1994.  On  that  date  PRIDE  (Patoka  River 
Individuals  Defending  the  Environment)  donated  the  first 
parcel  to  the  U.F.W.S.  We  have  not  received  any  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Funds  to  this  date.  IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE 
PATOKA. 

The  habitat  of  the  Patoka  is  bottomland  forested 
wetland,  the  most  endangered  of  all  our  nations  wetlands. 
The  Patoka  was  established  as  a  willing  sellers  only 
project.  The  published  documents  all  commit  a  willing 
sellers  only  policy.  In  the  past  year  39  owners  of  5,700 
acres  in  the  designated  boundaries  have  indicated  their 
preference  to  sell  their  land  to  the  U.S.F.W.S.  NOW!  One 
million  dollars  would  allow  us  to  obtain  some  of  the  highest 
priority  parcels  immediately.  Some  land  owners  who  would 
have  preferred  to  sell  to  the  project  have  been  forced  to 
sell  their  land  to  others  for  pressing  financial  reasons. 
This  often  results  in  immediate  deforestation  and  a 
degradation  of  the  Ecosystem. 
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This  project  has  had  strong  support  from  both  State  and 
Federal  legislators.  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Audubon  Society,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Waterfowl  USA, 
Hoosier  Environmental  Council,  Sierra  Club,  and  numerous 
local  environmental  groups  support  the  project. 

This  is  a  priority  area  in  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan  ( NAWMP ) .  As  testimony  to  the 
intrinsic   biological  value  of  the  habitat  ,  the  Southwest 
Indiana  Four  Rivers  NAWMP  Project,  which  includes  the  Patoka 
Refuge,  scored  second  on  technical  merit  in  the  United 
States  submissions  for  1995.  $300,000  of  this  grant  award  is 
being  used  to  purchase  lands  in  the  Patoka  project. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  aid  the  local  groups  who  are 
trying  to  protect  this  unique  and  valuable  resource  by 
providing  $  1,000,000  for  land  acquisition. 
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The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society 

DEDICATED  TO  IMPROVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

FOR  RUFFED  GROUSE.  WOODCOCK, 

AND  OTHER  FOREST  WILDLIFE 

P.O  Box  2  •  Rice  Lake.  WI  54868 
(715)  234-8302  •  Fax  (715)  234-5051 


Statement  of 

Daniel  R.  Dessecker 

Forest  Wildlife  Biologist 

regarding 

U.S.  Forest  Service  Appropriations 

Provided  to 

U.S.   House  of  Representatives 

Interior  Subcommittee  on  .Appropriation: 

April   1996 


The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  established  in  1961,  is  a  nonprofit  wildlife 
conservation  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  forest  resource 
stewardship.  The  Society  provides  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
resource  management  agencies  responsible  for  our  nations  public  forest 
lands  and  to  private  forest  landowners. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service's  recent  emphasis  on  the  use  of  appropriate  forest 
management  practices  to  promote  ecosystem  integrity  is  most  welcome. 
However,  the  Forest  Service  must  be  held  accountable  for  expenditures 
channeled  through  its  Ecosystem  Planning,  Inventory  and  Monitoring 
Program.  I  understand  that  the  Administration  has  requested  $145  million 
for  this  program  in  FYQ7 . 

The  Ecosystem  Planning,  Inventory  and  Monitoring  Program  is  sufficiently 
nebulous  to  include  or  preclude  almost  any  activity.  As  a  resource 
management  professional,  I  can  think  of  virtually  no  resource-related 
activity  and,  hence,  expenditure,  that  could  not  be  justified  within  this 
Program.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  committee  exercise  restraint  in 
providing  funding  for  this  program  until  the  Forest  Service  can  delineate 
how  such  funds  have  been  used  in  previous  years  and  how  these  funds  will 
be  used  in  the  future. 

The  Ruffed  Grous°  Society  strongly  endorses  the  Seeking  Common  Ground 
Program  as  a  significant  step  towards  building  effective  public/private 
partnerships  to  promote  cooperative  resource  management.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  committee  give  serious  consideration  to  increasing  the 
Forest  Service's  contribution  towards  this  effort  by  $250,000  in  FY97. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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Written  Testimony  by 

Carl  Boyd 

Director 

Rogers  County  Conservation  District 

on  the 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) 

Submitted  to 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Carl  Boyd,  and  I  represent  the  Rogers  County  Conservation  District 
Board  of  Directors. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.   As  you  were  aware  the  RAMP  program  was 
created  by  Congress  through  the  passage  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  act  of  1977  (PL  95-87) .   Within  this  law  was  created 
the  AML  trust  fund  which  has  continued  to  grow  and  now  has  an  excess 
of  $1  billion  dollars.   We  are  concerned  why  this  fund  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  and  the  reclamation  work  is  not  being  accomplished. 

Congress  created  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  because  it  wanted  to 
provide  for  the  reclamation  of  the  rural  and  smaller  surface  mining 
sites  that  might  well  be  by-passed  by  state  reclamation  programs  which 
tend  to  deal  with  larger  areas  and  those  close  to  centers  of 
population.   RAMP  as  administered  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  (formally  SCS)  has  a  local  network  of 
conservation  districts  that  is  utilized  in  insuring  that  the  most 
vital  sites  are  done  first.   In  our  experience  the  funds  utilized  by 
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RAMP  have  had  enormous  benefits  for  small  rural  area  and  communities 
affected. 

The  NRCS  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  successfully  administer  this 
program  in  an  efficient  and  scientifically  sound  manner.   Untold 
hazardous  conditions  from  past  mining  practices  have  been  corrected 
through  the  program  and  the  environment  has  clearly  been  improved. 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  program  as  offered  by  MRCS  offers  several 
unique  and  important  features  that  we  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  administration  is  overlooking  in  their  desire  to 
eliminate  the  program: 

*  It  is  a  grassroots  program  utilizing  local  input  in  contrast  to 
the  state  operations  which  carry  out  mine  land  reclamation 
projects  without  benefit  of  involvement  of  local  officials  and 
communities. 

*  RAMP  is  accomplished  through  a  voluntary  approach.   It  is  not  a 
regulatory  program. 

*  RAMP  coordinating  communities  are  established  at  both  the  local 
and  state  level.   The  result  of  this  kind  of  organization  is 
enhancement  of  the  project  and  relates  activities  through  better 
coordination  and  utilization  of  federal,  state  and  local 
resources. 

*  RAMP  compliments  and  does  not  overlap  state  reclamation  programs. 
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*    Each  project  needs  to  be  reviewed  by  a  multitude  of  disciplines: 
conservationists,  planners,  engineers,  historical  resources 
specialists,  endangered  species  specialists,  and  many  others. 
NRCS  is  the  one  agency  that  has  all  the  different  disciplines  on 
staff  and  can  place  them  on  the  site  as  needed.  Other  agencies 

We  dare  not  overlook  the  danger  to  the  citizenry  posed  by  open  strip 
mines.  Nine  known  deaths  have  occurred  in  abandoned  strip  mines  in 
Rogers  County:  a  high  school  football  star  and  honor  student,  three 
adult  males,  three  small  children  and  two  newlyweds.  In  addition  to 
these  deaths,  there  have  been  numerous  injuries  leaving  at  least  two 
people  permanently  paralyzed. 

Since  the  money  used  to  finance  abandoned  mine  land  projects  does  not 
come  from  general  tax  revenues,  the  Conservation  District  Board  would 
like  to  see  annual  appropriations  matching  the  tax  collections  for  the 
past  year.   However,  they  have  lagged  far  behind  with  annual 
appropriation  averaging  $8  million  over  the  past  five  years.   RAMP  has 
been  appropriated  $39  million  between  1992  to  1996  when  it  was 
authorized  approximately  $125  million. 

This  has  meant,  of  course,  that  accomplishments  have  been  much  more 

limited  than  was  anticipated  when  the  ACT  was  passed.   We  recently 

received  a  copy  of  the  RAMP  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  that 
states  the  following: 

1.   Rural  landusers  in  20  states  have  made  4,626  program  applications 
involving  approximately  117,000  acres  of  abandoned  mined  land. 
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This  includes  3,326  high  priority  sites  covering  approximately 
75,000  acres.   At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  1,878  of  these  sites 
covering  approximately  55,000  remain  to  be  contracted. 

2.   A  backlog  of  over  1,100  applications  are  stalled  in  the  planning 
pipeline  with  a  total  financial  need  of  approximately  $296  million 
dollars  of  construction  funds.   The  landowners  in  some  of  these 
applications  have  been  waiting  or  RAMP  funding  in  excess  of  5 
years. 

Our  Conservation  District  supports  a  funding  level  of  all  programs  at 
the  prior  years  collections. 


24-772  96-14 
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Statement  of 

RON  ROBERTS 

CHAIRMAN 

of  the 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

before  the 

HOUSE    APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Appropriations 

Introduction 

My  name  is  Ron  Roberts  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego 
County,  California.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  this  committee  the  concerns  of 
the  citizens  and  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego  County  regarding  efforts  for  regional  open 
space  preservation  in  San  Diego  County. 

San  Diego  has  a  great  variety  of  natural  habitats,  ranging  from  coast  to  desert,  and  these 
habitats  support  a  wide  range  of  plant  and  animal  species.    Because  of  this  biodiversity,  and 
the  patterns  of  land  use  throughout  the  county,  we  have  possibly  more  endangered  and 
potentially  endangered  species  of  any  county  in  the  continental  United  States.    This  presents  a 
number  of  opportunities  for  regional  planning  in  this  county,  but  also  raises  the  specter  of  a 
potentially  disastrous  impact  on  our  economy  if  the  traditional  process  of  listing  species,  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  impact  of  development  on  these  species  and  their  habitat,  is 
implemented. 

The  county  and  the  cities  in  the  region  have  been  working  with  the  state  and  federal  wildlife 
agencies  to  develop  innovative  multiple  species  habitat  preservation  plans  for  the  region  which 
have  the  promise  of  improving  our  approach  to  the  protection  of  endangered  species,  while 
reducing  impacts  to  the  economy.    This  planning  effort  is  a  proactive  approach  which  focuses 
on  preservation  of  large  tracts  of  habitat  which  support  many  species,  instead  of  efforts  to 
protect  individual  species  as  they  become  endangered. 

The  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  been  actively  participating  in  these  programs 
as  the  unincorporated  area  of  the  county  contains  the  majority  of  the  natural  habitats,  more 
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than  70  percent,  that  remain  in  this  region.  There  are,  however,  issues  relating  to  the  plans 
which  need  further  work  to  resolve.  I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you  some  of  our  major 
concerns  regarding  these  plans  and  make  suggestions  for  their  resolution. 

Habitat  Planning: 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  multiple  species  habitat  planning,  sufficient  federal,  state  and  local 
financial  support  is  necessary  for  both  the  completion  of  the  plans  as  well  as  their 
implementation.    For  the  last  few  years  the  county  has  received  the  benefit  of  federal  funding 
to  create  the  plans  in  the  unincorporated  area  as  a  result,  the  planning  process  for  a  portion  of 
these  open  space  programs  is  nearing  completion.    We  are  very  grateful  for  the  financial 
assistance  provided  by  the  committee  over  the  past  few  years. 

Of  the  three  plans  which  cover  the  county,  the  Multiple  Species  Conservation  Program 
(MSCP)  for  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  moving  ahead,  with  proposed  plans  for 
the  later  stages  to  be  approved  by  the  end  of  this  year.    The  county  expects  to  be  able  to 
utilize  the  process  created  for  the  MSCP  for  the  remaining  north  and  east  county  programs. 
For  Federal  Fiscal  Year  97,  the  county  requests  $400,000  in  order  to  prepare  the 
Environmental  Impact  Report  for  the  north  county  program  as  well  as  complete  the  plan  for 
the  east  county  program. 

Habitat  Acquisition: 

Assistance  is  also  needed  for  the  purchase  of  open  space  habitat  lands.    The  County  of  San 
Diego  recently  participated  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  the  Rancho  San  Diego  Preserve  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  and  then  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.    The  federal  agencies  have 
been  very  helpful  in  the  long  and  arduous  process  for  the  acquisition  of  those  lands,  and  they 
have  been  involved  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  that  are  important  for  creating  viable 
wildlife  and  open  space  preserves.    Furthermore,  the  creation  of  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  help  to  channel  money  into  this  region  for  habitat 
acquisition.    However,  while  these  are  good  initial  steps,  they  need  to  be  expanded.    It  may  be 
possible  to  involve  Department  of  Defense  lands,  of  which  there  are  substantial  holdings  in 
San  Diego  County.    We  are  appreciative  of  the  assistance  we  have  received  to  date  and  are 
hopeful  that  the  federal  agency  involvement  in  San  Diego  County   will  continue. 

Currently,  there  is  a  window  of  opportunity  for  implementing  the  open  space  reserve  systems 
in  the  San  Diego  region.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  that  now  is  available  for  purchase 
due  to  the  economic  situation  in  the  San  Diego  region,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  short-term 
situation.    When  the  economy  recovers  to  a  more  robust  level,  many  of  the  lands  available  for 
open  space  purchase  may  be  proposed  for  development    Furthermore,  as  the  economy  in  the 
San  Diego  region  begins  to  recover,  the  absence  of  a  feasible  plan  and  funding  process  for 
orderly  development  and  resource  preservation  may  retard  that  recovery.    Therefore,  federal 
assistance  is  imperative  not  only  to  make  these  open  space  programs  work,  but  also  to  provide 
a  means  for  the  orderly  development  in  the  San  Diego  region  and  economic  recovery. 

A  Habitat  Partnership: 

While  it  may  appear  from  my  comments  that  San  Diego  County  is  asking  everything  of  the 
federal  government  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  that  is  far  from  the  truth.    Local  citizens  will 
pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  habitat  preserves  and  are  already  contributing  to  this  effort 
through  their  local  property  taxes,  which  support  the  planning  effort. 

We  see  this  as  a  partnership  and  continue  to  pursue  both  public  and  private  funds  from  state 
and  local  sources.  We   are  convinced  that  multiple  species  habitat  preservation  is  the  best 
approach  to  implementing  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  appreciate  the  federal 
government's  ongoing  involvement.     Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
San  Diego  County. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Joan  Jones,  and  I  am  a  Director  and 
member  of  the  Sequoyah  County  Conservation  District,  an 
independent  subdivision  of  state  government.    The  Sequoyah 
County  Conservation  District  has  an  office  which,  among 
other  things,  serves  as  an  information  source  for  local  land 
users.   The  operations  of  the  Conservation  District  office 
are  designed  to  encourage  proper  care  for  the  land  and  water 
through  sound  resource  management  decisions  and  long  range 
planning. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  in 
support  of  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) .   As  you 
are  aware,  the  RAMP  program  was  created  by  Congress  through 
the  passage  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
act  of  1977  (PL  95-87).   An  AML  trust  fund,  which  has 
continued  to  grow  and  now  has  an  excess  of  $1  billion 
dollars  was  created.   We  are  concerned  why  this  fund  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  and  the  reclamation  work  not  being 
accomplished. 

RAMP  provides  for  the  reclamation  of  rural  and  smaller 
surface  mining  sites  that  might  well  be  by-passed  by  state 
reclamation  programs.   This  program  compliments  and  does  not 
overlap  state  reclamation  programs.   In  our  experience  in 
Sequoyah  County,  funds  utilized  by  RAMP  have  had  enormous 
benefits  for  our  area  and  communities  affected. 

Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (formerly  Soil 
Conservation  Service)  has  successfully  administered  this 
program  in  an  efficient  and  scientifically  sound  manner. 
Several  hazardous  conditions  from  past  mining  practices  have 
been  corrected  through  the  program  and  the  environment  has 
clearly  been  improved.   Several  RAMP  sites  are  located  in 
areas  which  prove  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health — such 
as  being  located  next  to  roads  and  highways  or  public 
schools. 

Each  project  needs  to  be  reviewed  by  a  multitude  of 
disciplines  such  as  conservationists,  planners,  engineers, 
historical  resources,  endangered  species  and  many  others. 
NRCS  is  the  one  agency  that  has  all  the  different 
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disciplines  on  staff  and  can  place  them  on  the  site  as 
needed.   Other  agencies  must  go  to  outside  contractors  for 
much  of  this  type  of  activity,  which  increases  the  project 
cost. 

Since  the  money  used  to  finance  abandoned  mine  land 
projects  does  not  come  from  general  tax  revenues,  the 
District  would  like  to  see  the  annual  appropriations 
matching  the  tax  collections  for  the  past  year.   However, 
they  have  lagged  far  behind  with  annual  appropriation 
averaging  $8  million  over  the  past  five  years.   RAMP  has 
been  appropriated  $39  million  between  1992  and  1996  when  it 
was  authorized  approximately  $125  million. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  2,000  sites  covering  55,000 
acres  remain  to  be  contracted.   A  backlog  of  over  1,100 
applications  are  stalled  in  the  planning  stage  with  a  total 
financial  need  of  approximately  $296  million  of  construction 
funds.   Some  of  these  landowners  have  been  waiting  on 
funding  in  excess  of  5  years. 

Oklahoma's  RAMP  program  has  received  approximately 
$600,000  annually  for  the  past  several  years.   Oklahoma  also 
has  a  minimum  state  AML  program  which  has  received  $2 
million  per  year,  but  was  reduced  $1.5  million  in  1995. 
Therefore,  if  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  budget  is 
approved  as  is,  we  could.- lose  as  much  as  $1  million  in  AML 
funds.   In  addition,  if  the  program  is  funded  as  intended  in 
PL  95-87,  Oklahoma  would  have  a  RAMP  program  of  $1.25 
million  and  a  state  AML  program  of  $2  million,  which  would 
allow  our  state  to  get  the  majority  of  the  project  completed 
by  2004. 

AML  is  a  very  active  program  in  Sequoyah  County.   We 
have  recently  reclaimed  a  68  acre  mine,  and  with  the  help  of 
Sequoyah  County  Conservation  District,  the  project  is  now  in 
the  re-vegetation  stage.   This  project  is  located  adjacent 
to  a  major  highway,  and  presented  a  very  hazardous  situation 
for  fast  moving  traffic. 

In  summary,  there  remains  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
balance  in  the  AML  trust  fund  and  an  excess  of  $110  million 
earmarked  for  RAMP.   I  ask  you  to  restore  the  funding  level 
of  the  RAMP  and  the  AML  programs.   As  stated  in  PL  95-87,  we 
fully  support  the  minimum  state  AML  funding  of  $2  million 
per  year.   The  RAMP  and  AML  program  gets  reclamation  on  the 
ground  and  eliminates  public  safety  hazards,  which  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma! 


Z^^C 


Joan  Jone^,    Director 

equoyah  eotfnty  Conservation 
District  Board  of  Directors 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

I  represent  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Southern  Soil 
Conservation  District  comprised  o  Fayette,  Raleigh,  Mercer, 
McDowell,  Summers  and  Wyoming  counties  in  southern  West  Virginia, 
Our  mission  is  to  provide  programs  to  manage  our  natural 
resources  . 

We  request  that  your  committee  fund  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program  (RAMP)  in  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  of 
$25,000,000  annually. 

The  RAMP  program  was  created  by  Congress  through  PL  95-87.  This 
law  created  an  AML  trust  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mine  lands.  The  trust  fund  now  totals  approximately  1  Billion 
Dollars  of  which  100  Million  Dollars  is  set  aside  for  RAMP.  This 
fund  will  sustain  a  funding  level  of  25  Million  Dollars. 

This  program  is  critical  to  our  area  because  of  the  vase  acreage 
of  abandon  mined  lands.  Many  communities  in  this  district 
continue  to  have  numerous  safety  hazards  that  are  totally 
accessible  to  children.  These  include  mine  openings,  unstable 
refuse  piles,  unmaintained  structures,  and  etc. 

Several  burning  refuse  areas  remain  that  seriously  degrade  our 
air  quality  . 

The  vast  acreage  of  highly  eroding  abandon  lands  degrades  our 
water  quality  and  clogs  our  streams  causing  increased  flooding. 
Due  to  the  highly  mobile  sediment  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our 
streams  is  nearly  destroyed  causing  extremely  poor  stream 
quality. 

In  our  area  this  program  does  not  duplicate  the  State  AML 
program.  We  address  sites  at  the  request  of  the  landowners,  and 
many  of  these  sites  are  not  on  the  state  inventory.  Many 
applicants  in  our  program  prefer  to  work  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  District  and  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
because  we  are  not  involved  with  current  mining  law  enforcement. 
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These  funds  have  been  collected  from  coal  mining  and  should  be 
utilized  to  help  rebuild  the  resources  of  many  of  our  mined  out 
depressed  communities  that  have  been  severely  impacted  by  passed 
mining . 

The  Southern  Soil  Conservation  District  requests  that  your 
committee  provide  $25,000,000  dollars  to  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program. 


[J^jJL^^--^     IWu^u- 


Aubrey  Riner 
Chairman 
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I  would  like  to  request  that  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP)  receive  a  $25 
million  appropriation  in  the  1997  Federal  Budget.   I  realize  that  funds  are  tight,  but 
funding  for  RAMP  does  not  come  from  the  general  fund    It  is  derived  from  a  fee  on  coal 
that  is  currently  being  mined.  Thirty-five  cents  is  collected  from  each  ton  of  surface 
mined  coal  and  1 5  cents  per  ton  of  underground  mined  coal.  These  funds  are  deposited 
in  a  trust  fund  and  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  reclamation. 

In  1977  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  Public  Law  95-87.  This  law  set  up  a  fund 
for  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  coal  mine  land    In  the  past  1 7  years  over  1  billion 
dollars  has  been  collected  for  RAMP  from  the  fees  on  coal  but  only  a  small  portion  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  reclaim  abandoned  mines,  while  many  communities 
continue  to  suffer  from  past  mining  abuses. 

Over  1  million  acres  of  abandoned  coal  mines  exist  in  29  states  in  the  U.S.  There  are 
over  50,000  acres  in  my  home  state  of  Tennessee.  Many  of  these  sites  are  classified  as  a 
high  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  nearby  residents  and  many  more  pose  health  & 
safety  hazards  off  site  due  to  the  acid  mine  drainage    Through  1994  Tennessee  has 
received  a  little  over  5  million  dollars  for  RAMP  and  had  reclaimed  734  acres. 

In  Marion  County,  Tennessee,  the  county  I  live  in,  64  90  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
through  the  RAMP  program  at  a  cost  of  459,  785  dollars.  With  1400  acres  needing 
reclamation  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  reclamation  that  has  taken  place  in  Marion 
County  has  eliminated  several  major  health  dangers  like  vertical  highwalls  and 
underground  openings  that  were  being  used  by  people.  Also,  the  water  quality  has 
improved  as  acid  mine  drainage  is  treated.  Additional  benefits  that  I  have  seen  include 
helping  the  local  economy  by  providingjobs  while  the  reclamation  work  is  going  on, 
putting  the  land  to  productive  use  again  and  increasing  the  community  pride  as  the 
eyesores  are  removed. 

The  citizens  in  coal  mining  areas  have  suffered  from  these  environmental  dangers  long 
enough.  Lets  all  work  together  to  reclaim  abandoned  mine  land  so  our  children  can  enjoy 
the  Natural  Resources  that  we  have  enjoyed.  The  law  is  in  place  and  the  money  is  being 
collected.  Now  is  the  time  to  appropriate  the  money  from  the  Trust  Fund  and  use  it  as 
Congress  intended. 

Thank  You, 


W.C  Boyd,  Chairman 

Marion  Co.  Soil  Conservation  District 
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On  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Abandoned  Coal  Mine  Reclamation 
Committee  and  the  National  Coalition  for  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  funding  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program,  better  known  as  RAMP.  This  program  was  created  in  1977  by  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  (Public  Law  95  -  87)  to  reclaim 
abandoned  surface  mines,  deep  mine  openings,  mine  structures,  and  waste 
dumps. 

RAMP  has  been  very  successful  in  accomplishing  set  goals  and  meeting 
top  priorities  of  many  rural  communities.  However,  the  future  of  this  program 
is  a  stake,  due  to  inadequate  Congressional  appropriations.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  important  reasons  why  RAMP  should  be  provided  more  adequate 
funding  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  and  beyond: 

Reclamation  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  abandoned  mine  site... 
and  into  neighboring  subdivisions  and  schools.  Abandoned  mine  sites,  often 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  these  areas,  seem  to  draw  children,  therefore 
posing  a  tremendous  threat  to  their  health  and  safety.  These  sites  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  highwalls,  open  shafts,  and  deep  water  filled  pits  and  have  the 
potential  to  take  lives  if  not  reclaimed.  This  is  a  chance  we  do  not  want  to  take. 

To  date,  more  than  3,000  landowners  have  applied  for  RAMP  assistance  to 
reclaim  priority  1  and  2  sites,  which  pose  the  greatest  health  and  safety  threat  to 
citizens.  However  without  funding  these  applications  for  assistance  are  useless, 
and  landowners  are  forced  to  continue  living  with  the  scars  left  behind  by  past 
coal  mining  activities. 

Abandoned  coal  mine  sites  often  mean  abandoned  communities...  These 
properties  do  not  contribute  properly  to  the  tax  base.  They  are  a  hindrance  to 
tourism  development;  they  diminish  the  hope  of  attracting  industry;  and  they 
have  an  adverse  affect  on  community  pride.  These  communities  have  a  right  to 
"environmental  justice." 

We  must  address  the  problems  of  poor  water  quality  and  unhealthy 
ecosystems...  Issues  such  as  water  quality  and  environmental  pollution  are 
serious  consequences  of  abandoned  coal  mines.  To  take  away  the  funding  for 
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RAMP  is  in  essence,  dismissing  the  need  to  deal  with  these  issues.  Acid  run-off 
and  sedimentation  from  abandoned  coal  mine  lands  has  found  its  way  into 
thousands  of  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  nationwide.  These  are  the  waters 
which  eventually  serve  as  municipal  water  supplies.  In  addition,  run-off  and 
sedimentation  pose  a  threat  to  ground  water  which  serves  as  the  water  supply 
for  many  rural  Americans. 

Funding  is  there.. .RAMP  funds  have  been  collected  from  active  coal  mining 
operations,  as  required  by  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977.  Coal  mine  operators  pay  35  cents  for  each  ton  of  surface  mined  coal  and 
15  cents  for  each  ton  of  deep  mined  coal,  these  collected  moneys  are  earmarked 
for  abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  and  should  not  be  spent  for  any  other 
purpose.  Unless  the  funds  collected  are  used  for  their  intended  purpose,  the 
intent  of  the  law  is  not  being  carried  out. 

We  are  only  asking  for  what  has  been  promised,  no  more,  no  less.  We  are  not 
asking  for  "new"  moneys  for  RAMP;  nor  are  we  asking  for  "additional"  moneys 
for  RAMP.  Instead  we  are  asking  simply  that  the  funds  which  have  been,  and 
are  still  being  collected  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose  -  abandoned  coal 
mine  reclamation. 

Additionally,  the  unspent  balance  in  the  mine  reclamation  fund  is  increasing 
each  year  and  has  a  current  balance  of  over  1  billion  dollars.  Expenditures 
authorized  by  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (the  agency  with  the 
legislative  responsibility  for  administering  collections)  do  not  equal  the  amount 
received  into  the  fund  each  year.    Many  more  RAMP  projects  could  be 
completed  in  our  nations  coal  mining  states  if  the  annual  RAMP  appropriation 
was  equal  to  the  annual  funding  amount. 

"  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."...  Dealing  with  the  problem 
of  abandoned  mine  sites  now  would  save  money  in  the  long  run.  Waiting  to 
address  these  problems  will  eventually  force  the  federal  government  to  spend 
more  money  on  improving  water  quality,  maintaining  roads,  repairing  drainage 
systems,  and  so  forth.    It  would  cost  less  to  eliminate  the  problems  caused  by 
abandoned  coal  mine  sites  now  than  it  will  cost  if  we  wait  until  the  problems 
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Our  work  is  not  yet  completed.. .RAMP  has  eliminated  nearly  3,000  health 
and  safety  hazards;  it  has  controlled  erosion  on  more  than  14,000  acres  and 
prevented  the  erosion  of  almost  1,200,000  tons  of  soil.  Visual  improvements 
have  been  made  on  almost  13,000  acres  and  water  quality  improvements  in 
almost  61,000  acres  of  lakes.  However,  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done. 
Abandoned  coal  mine  sites  continue  to  present  serious  problems  for  many 
citizens  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  reasons  why  the  Tennessee  Abandoned  Coal 
Mine  Reclamation  Committee  and  the  National  Coaltion  for 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $25 
million  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1997  Federal  Budget: 

*  There  is  a  backlog  of  RAMP  applications  waiting  to  be  contracted. 

*  More  than  1  million  acres  of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands  are  still  in  need 
of  reclamation. 

*  Financial  obligations  for  mine  reclamation  projects  are  in  excess  of  100 
million  dollars. 

*  The  health  and  safety  of  many  American  citizens  is  threatened  by  the 
existance  of  abandoned  coal  mine  sites. 

*  Economic  development  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  abandoned  coal 
mine  lands. 

*  RAMP  will  save  money  in  the  long  run. 

*  The  funding  source  is  already  in  existence. 

*  The  water  quality  of  our  nation  is  at  stake. 

*  RAMP  should  be  funded  at  the  highest  possible  level 
(estimated  at  $25  annually). 
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In  1977  the  United  States  Congress  enacted  Title  IV  of  Public  Law 
95  -  87  with  the  intent  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  coal  mines.  One  of  the  four  programs  designated  to 
receive  funding  was  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP), 
administered  by  the  USOA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
(NRCS). 

RAMP  monies  are  derived  from  a  fee  collected  from  active  coal 
mine  operations  at  a  rate  of  35  cents  per  ton  on  surface  mined  coal  and 
15  cents  per  ton  on  underground  mined  coal.  The  fees  are  deposited  in 
an  interest-bearing  Trust  Fund  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  reclamation. 
Expenditures  from  this  fund  are  authorized  through  the  regular 
congressional  budgetary  and  appropriations  process. 

Over  1  million  acres  of  abandoned  coal  mines  in  29  states  are  in 
desperate  need  of  reclamation  including  over  50,000  acres  in 
Tennessee.  Many  of  these  sites  are  classified  as  extreme  danger  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  nearby  residents.  Many  other  sites  pose  health, 
safety  and  environmental  hazards  off  site,  especially  in  the  area  of 
water  quality. 

In  the  past  1 7  years  over  1  billion  dollars  has  been  collected,  not 
as  general  tax  revenue,  but  as  a  fee  on  coal  exclusively  for  the 
reclamation  of  mines  abandoned  before  1978.  However,  Congress  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law.  In  the  past  1 7 
years  about  191  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  29  states 
authorized  for  RAMP,  but  over  100  million  dollars  still  sits  in  the  RAMP 
portion  of  the  fund  while  many  communities  continue  to  suffer  from 
past  mining  abuses. 

Through  1994  Tennessee  had  received  just  over  5  million  dollars 
for  RAMP,  reclaiming  734  acres  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  abandoned 
mine  sites.  So  much  more  should  and  can  be  done  if  Congress  will 
fulfill  its  obligation. 

The  best  way  to  continue  the  vital  work  of  RAMP  is  to  place  the 
Fund  off-budget,  with  an  annual  full  allocation  going  to  RAMP.  The 
1977  Congress  made  its  intent  very  clear  and  it  is  up  to  the  current 
Congress  to  comply  with  its  own  law.  It  is  morally  and  ethically  the 
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The  citizens  of  Tennessee  and  the  other  coal  mining  states  have 
suffered  the  environmental  hazards  of  past  mining  abuses  long 
enough.   Please  help  us  by  working  restore  full  funding  for  RAMP. 

The  committee  from  Tennessee  is  asking  that  funding  for  RAMP 
be  put  off  budget  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  appeal  to  the 
appropriations  committee  to  fund  RAMP  in  the  amount  collected  from 
current  coal  mining  operations.  We  understand  that  this  amounts  to 
approximately  $25  million  annually. 
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TYGARTS  VALLEY 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 

Rt.   1,  Box  501 

Philippi,  West  Virginia  26416 
Telephone:  457-3026 

March  11,   1996 


Congressman  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman 
Appropriations  Suboonmittee  on  Interior 
B  308  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Regula: 

In  written  testimony  for  the  Appropriations  Subocrrmittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  our  concern  is  to  address  funding  needs  for  the  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) . 

We  submit  to  you  the  need  for  twenty-five  (25)  million  dollars  be  allocated 
for  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program. 

According  to  the  National  Mining  Association,  the  coal  industry  in  the 
United  States  produced  1.27  billion  tons  of  coal  in  1995  and  is  expected 
to  produce  1.44  billions  in  1996. 

Coal  mining  has  benefited  West  Virginia  and  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  global  economy.  However,  coal  mining  has  created  numerous  health  and 
safety  hazards,  polluted  thousands  of  miles  of  our  streams,  and  left  over 
one  million  acres  of  our  land  in  a  barren  and  wasted  condition. 

In  1977  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  rural  lands  adversely  affected 
by  past  coal  mining  activities.  The  program  is  funded  by  contributions 
from  all  active  mines  at  the  rate  of  $0.35  per  ton  for  coal  mined  above 
the  ground  and  $0.15  per  ton  for  deep  mined  coal. 

The  fund  balance  is  increasing  each  year  because  Congress  has  not  authorized 
an  amount  to  be  spent  on  reclamation  equal  to  the  amount  that  is  collected 
each  year.  The  current  total  AML  fund  now  exceeds  one  billion  dollars. 
The  current  level  of  accumulation  for  the  RAMP  portion  of  the  AML  fund  is 
approximately  one  hundred  million  dollars.  This  money  cannot  be  spent  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program. 

The  FY-96  budget  has  no  funding  allocated  for  RAMP.  All  design  and 
planning  work  for  this  program  has  been  halted.  There  is  still  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  for  hazard  reduction,  reclamation, 
and  improved  water  quality. 
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It  is  imperative  that  RAMP  be  funded  now  and  in  the  future.  Watersheds 
are  being  planned  to  reclaim  whole  drainage  areas  at  once.  This  would 
provide  significant  improvement  to  many  miles  of  our  streams  and  would 
eliminate  hazards  in  the  countryside. 

Sincerely, 


Maurice  L.  Allman,  Supervisor 

Tygarts  Valley  Soil  Conservation  District 


rjf 
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Written  Testimony  By 

Maurice  L.  Allman 
Supervisor 

Tygarts  Valley  Soil  Conservation  District 

on  the 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP) 

Submitted  to 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  11,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Maurice  Allman,  and  I  am  a  Supervisor  of  the  Tygarts  Valley  Soil  Conservation 
District,  and  a  supporter  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation.  The  Coalition  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  an  outgrowth  of 
several  state  organizations  that  were  very  interested  in  the  RAMP  program. 
It  now  has  a  representative  in  each  state  that  has  an  active  RAMP  program 
as  well  as  representatives  frcm  at  least  four  RAMP  states  that  have  an 
active  state  AML  program.  Our  mission  is  to  work  to  insure  the  RAMP 
program  and  State  AML  Programs  are  funded  as  authorized  by  PL-95-87  as 
amended. 

As  a  note  of  interest,  the  Tygarts  Valley  Soil  Conservation  District 
had  the  first  RAMP  contract  signed  in  the  United  States  and  we  still  have 
many  unfunded  plans  ready  to  go.  We  invite  each  of  you  to  visit  this  RAMP 
site  which  now  serves  youth  as  a  recreation  area  in  Barbour  County, 
West  Virginia. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.  As  you  were  aware  the  RAMP  program  was  created 
by  Congress  through  the  passage  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  (PL  95-87) .  Within  this  law  was  created  the  AML  trust  fund  which 
has  continued  to  grow  and  now  has  an  excess  of  $1  billion  dollars.  We  are 
concerned  on  why  this  fund  has  been  allowed  to  grow  and  the  reclamation  work 
not  being  accomplished. 

Congress  created  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  because  it  wanted 
to  provide  for  the  reclamation  of  the  rural  and  smaller  surface  mining  sites 
that  might  well  be  by-passed  by  state  reclamation  programs  which  tend  to  deal 
with  larger  areas  and  those  close  to  centers  of  population. 

RAMP  is  administered  by  the  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
(NRCS)  (formerly  SCS)  and  has  a  local  network  of  approximately  3,000 
conservation  districts  that  is  utilized  to  insure  that  the  most  vital  sites 
are  completed  first.  In  our  experience,  funds  utilized  by  RAMP  have  had 
enormous  benefits  for  small  rural  areas  and  communities  affected. 
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The  NRCS  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  successfully  administer 
this  program  in  an  efficient  and  scientifically  sound  manner.  Untold 
hazardous  conditions  from  past  mining  practices  have  been  corrected  through 
the  program  and  the  environment  has  clearly  been  improved. 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  program  as  operated  by  NRCS  offers  several 
unique  and  important  features  that  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
to  that  the  administration  is  overlooking  in  their  desire  to  eliminate 
the  program. 
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I    Wildlife  Management  Institute 


1101  14th  Street,  N.W.  •  Suite  801  •  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Phone  (202)  371-1808  •  FAX  (202)  408-5059 


Statement  of  Lonnie  L.  Williamson 

Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

April  1996 


Mr.  Chairman: 


I  am  Lonnie  L.  Williamson,  vice-president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Established  in  191 1,  the  Institute  is  staffed  by  professional  wildlife  scientists  and  managers.    Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  restoration  and  improved  management  of  wildlife  in  North  America. 

UJS.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Recent  reductions  of  investments  in  the  Forest  Service's  fish,  wildlife  and  range 
programs  will  reduce  the  significant  economic  and  social  benefits  currently  produced.  Hunting 
and  fishing  alone  on  national  forests  in  1995  put  $3.9  billion  and  more  than  139,000  full-time 
equivalent  jobs  into  local  communities.  According  to  the  Forest  Service  analyses,  recreational 
activities  resulted  in  $3.8  billion  of  net  public  benefits,  which  translates  into  a  return  of  $37.27 
for  each  dollar  invested.  It  is  clear  that  investments  in  fish  and  wildlife  provide  the  most 
economic  and  social  benefits  per  dollar  of  all  national  forest  resources,  including  timber, 
minerals  and  livestock  grazing.  We  believe  that  Congress  should  consider  this  high  public  value 
in  appropriations. 

The  Forest  Service  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Program  (Get  Wild)  would  receive 
$30.1  million  under  the  President's  proposal.  Service  field  stations  report  that  $81.7  million  is 
needed  to  accomplish  tasks  called  for  in  forest  plans.  We  realize  that  those  needs  cannot  be  met 
this  year,  however,  we  encourage  the  committee  to  make  headway  with  an  appropriation  of  $35 
million  for  wildlife  habitat  management  in  FY  97.  That  is  far  less  than  the  peak  appropriation  of 
$38.9  million  in  FY  93,  but  it  seems  reasonable  for  this  budget  climate. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  on  national  forests  would  be  held  to  the  FY  96 
conference  level  under  the  President's  budget  We  urge  the  committee  to  add  modest  funding  to 
this  account  and  restore  it  to  the  FY  95  level  of  $23.5  million. 

We  support  the  President's  request  for  $14.5  million  for  Inland  Fisheries  and  $24.6 
million  for  Anadromous  Fisheries  in  FY  97. 


The  Challenge  Cost-Share  Program  is  an  innovative  and  cost  efficient  way  to  finance  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  improvements  on  national  forests.  However,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  lax 
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in  providing  its  share  of  matching  money  in  recent  years.  Non-federal  participants  in  the 
program  now  provide  almost  twice  as  much  as  does  the  Forest  Service  for  cost-share  projects.  If 
this  pattern  continues,  non-federal  partners  are  likely  to  reduce  their  support,  with  the  public  and 
the  economy  losing  major  benefits  derived  from  habitat  and  wildlife.  Thus,  we  encourage  the 
committee  to  remedy  this  inequity  by  earmarking  $21  million  in  Challenge  Cost-Share  funds  to 
the  Forest  Service's  overall  fish,  wildlife  and  rare  plant  programs  for  FY  97.  Also,  we 
recommend  that  CCS  funds  be  specified  for  use  only  for  projects  and  not  for  administrative 
purposes.  Some  CCS  money  has  been  diverted  at  some  regional  and  supervisor  offices  in  past 
years. 

The  FY  97  request  for  Rangeland  Management  is  $31  million,  which  is  $4  million  above 
the  FY  96  conference  level.  This  program  has  been  underfunded  tragically  for  decades  and  has 
never  had  the  money  to  protect  those  public  resources  under  its  care.  We  strongly  urge  the 
committee  to  provide  $40  million  in  FY  97  for  this  important  work. 

The  Seeking  Common  Ground  Program  is  a  nationally  sponsored  partnership  that 
includes  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies,  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  Public  Lands  Council,  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  National  Rifle  Association  and  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  The 
goals  of  this  effort  are  to  improve  public  and  private  rangeland  condition,  promote  individual 
stewardship  that  improves  resources,  improve  communications  among  rangeland  users,  reduce 
conflict  between  livestock  and  wildlife,  and  encourage  problem-solving  at  the  local  level.  We 
ask  that  the  committee  increase  the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  support  this  program  by  providing 
$250,000  in  extra  funds  for  FY  97.  These  monies  would  be  used  to  match  contributions  by  other 
partners  and,  subsequently,  to  finance  range  improvement  projects.  It  would  be  helpful  if  half 
the  money  was  allocated  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  program  and  half  to  the  range  program. 

The  Forest  Service's  Ecosystem,  Planning,  Inventory  and  Monitoring  Program  still 
causes  concern.  That  line  item  would  be  funded  at  $145  million  under  the  Administration's 
request,  which  is  about  $1  million  per  national  forest.  The  good  part  of  this  year's  request  is  that 
the  money  apparently  is  not  going  to  be  attained  by  raiding  wildlife,  range  and  other  programs. 
In  FY  94,  for  example,  the  EPIM  program  grabbed  $9.5  million  from  fish  and  wildlife  and  a 
reported  60  percent  of  the  range  budget.  The  bad  side  of  the  request  and  program  is  that  EPIM 
has  not  been  accountable  for  its  expenditures.  We  are  not  aware  of  wildlife  getting  any  benefit 
from  this  effort.  Consequently,  we  suggest  it's  time  that  Congress  demand  to  know  where  this 
$1  million  per  forest  is  going  and  to  what  good.  We  suggest  that  the  committee  ask  for  reporting 
on  and  accountability  for  the  EPIM  funds  spent  each  year,  including  FY  95  and  FY  96. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

BLM  would  receive  $52.2  million  for  Range  Management  in  FY  97  under  the  President's 
proposal.  That  is  a  significant  $9.2  million  increase  from  the  FY  96  conference  level,  and  we 
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strongly  support  that  investment  in  public  rangeland.  The  products  and  services  of  these  lands 
benefit  not  only  local  communities  but  all  Americans. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  in  BLM  always  has  been  grossly  underfunded. 
The  FY  97  proposal  of  $27.2  million  is  a  small  increase  from  this  year,  but  it  remains  woefully 
inadequate.  We  urge  the  committee  to  boost  this  effort  to  $30  million  for  FY  97. 

Also,  we  encourage  the  committee  to  provide  BLM  an  extra  $250,000  to  support  the 
Seeking  Common  Ground  Program,  which  is  explained  in  the  accompanying  brochure  provided 
for  the  committee's  information.  This  money  would  be  used  to  secure  matching  grants  from 
private  sources  that  would  be  used  to  restore  public  lands  and  improve  their  use  for  livestock 
grazing  and  wildlife  habitat.  We  suggest  that  half  the  funds  be  deposited  in  the  range  program 
and  half  in  wildlife  in  order  to  highlight  the  partnership  approach  of  this  effort. 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

The  Service's  FY  97  request  is  a  bit  more  than  the  FY  96  conference  level,  but  it  remains 
some  10  percent  below  the  enacted  FY  95  level.  Among  the  critical  needs  in  this  budget 
proposal  is  support  for  game  and  nongame  migratory  birds,  national  wildlife  refuge  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund. 

Migratory  bird  conservation  is  among  the  Service's  most  important  responsibilities.    The 
agency  struggles  annually  to  collect  and  analyze  information  necessary  to  design  and  open 
migratory  bird  hunting  seasons.  These  activities  have  become  increasingly  difficult  since  much 
of  the  agency's  research  capability  has  been  transferred  to  the  National  Biological  Service. 
Also,  FWS  has  only  begun  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  the  nongame  migratory  bird  arena.  A 
host  of  species  in  this  category  is  shrinking  toward  threatened  and  endangered  status.  Yet,  scant 
investment  is  being  made  to  curb  that  trend  and  prevent  the  somewhat  disruptive  and  much  more 
expensive  situation  that  comes  with  depleted  species,  regardless  of  whether  the  animals  are  listed 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Public  concern,  not  mere  listing,  is  what  stimulates  action  to 
protect  T&E  species.  Consequently,  we  ask  that  the  committee  provide  FWS  with  an  additional 
$2.5  million  in  the  migratory  bird  budget  to  be  used  on  game  and  nongame  species. 

We  strongly  support  the  $10  million  increase  proposed  for  refuge  operation  and 
maintenance.  However,  we  should  note  that  this  is  but  a  token  amount  amid  the  grotesque  and 
growing  disrepair  of  habitat  and  facilities  on  508  national  wildlife  refuges.  The  situation  soon 
will  become  embarrassing.  We  urge  the  committee  to  initiate  a  reasoned  and  planned  long-term 
investment  in  refuge  restoration. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  the  Administration's  request  for  $1 1.8  million  to  increase  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund.  That  program  is  very  successful  protecting  and 
restoring  wetlands  for  migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife  throughout  the  continent.  We 
encourage  the  committee  to  boost  the  President's  request  to  $20  million,  which  the  Fund  could 
invest  very  economically  and  beneficially  in  wetland  projects  across  North  America.  That  $20 
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million  would  be  increased  to  $40  million  via  matching  monies  from  non-federal  sources  such  as 
sportsmen's  groups,  conservation  organizations  and  state  agencies. 

We  support  the  Administration's  request  for  $26  million  additional  in  the  Endangered 
Species  Program.  This  would  restore  the  $21  million  cut  in  FY  96  and  allow  this  important 
effort  to  continue  at  an  almost  respectable  level.  Also,  we  support  the  $8  million  proposed 
increase  in  grants  to  states  under  Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  Section  6  line 
item  of  $16  million  will  allow  expanded  state  recovery  programs  for  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  It  also  will  fund  a  pilot  program  through  which  states  may  assist  local  communities 
with  land  acquisitions  that  protect  T&E  species. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

We  support  the  Administration's  funding  request  for  the  National  Biological  Service. 
However,  we  must  say  that  NBS  programs  and  funds  would  be  used  better  and  provide  more 
resource  and  public  benefits  if  returned  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  other 
agencies  from  which  the  functions  were  scavenged.  The  Administration  was  warned  repeatedly 
that  separating  research  and  management  is  a  terrible  idea,  but  those  warnings  were  ignored. 
That  now  has  become  obvious  to  all  objective  observers.  It  is  time  that  Congress  rectify  this 
sorry  situation  and  return  the  NBS  research  capabilities  to  the  agencies  from  which  they  came. 

NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FOUNDATION 

We  urge  that  the  full  $6  million  Administration  request  for  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  be  approved.  These  funds  will  be  more  than  tripled  by  the  Foundation  via 
matching  from  non-federal  sources  and  invested  in  on-the-ground,  non-regulatory  conservation 
projects.  The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  will  be  providing  funds  to  the  Foundation  in  FY  97 
to  help  finance  range  restoration  under  the  Seeking  Common  Ground  Program.  The  cooperative 
efforts  participated  in  by  the  Foundation  get  as  much  product  per  federal  dollar  as  any  in 
government. 

We  appreciate  the  committee's  consideration  of  our  views  on  FY  97  Interior 
Appropriations. 
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Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
Chairman  Ralph  Regula 
B308  Raybum 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  James  Earl  Kennamer,  Vice  President  for  Conservation  Programs  for  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  (established  in  1973)  is 
an  international  non-profit  conservation  organization  with  over  120,000  members 
primarily  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Mission  of  the  NWTF  is  the  conservation 
of  the  wild  turkey  and  the  preservation  of  the  turkey  hunting  tradition.  Since  1985,  we 
have  worked  closely  with  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  the  USDI  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  to  cost  share  wildlife  management  projects  on  our  public  lands  to 
benefit  the  wild  turkey.  I  offer  the  following  comments  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

USDA  Forest  Service 

The  "Making  Tracks"  program  is  a  Forest  Service  partnership  program  with  the  NWTF, 
other  conservation  groups,  state  wildlife  agencies  and  individuals.  Its  goal  is  to 
emphasize  habitat  management  for  wild  turkeys  and  associated  wildlife  species  on  the 
National  Forests.  The  NWTF  provides  funds  to  the  Forest  Service  for  use  in  this  program 
through  the  Challenge  Cost-Share  (CCS)  Program.  Currently  non-Federal  participants 
provide  almost  twice  as  much  as  does  the  US  Forest  Service  for  cost-share  projects. 
Active  management  for  wildlife  on  our  national  forests  is  rapidly  declining,  and  in  most 
instances  projects  funded  through  the  CCS  program  are  the  only  such  management 
happening.  We  encourage  the  committee  to  increase  the  Federal  commitment  to  this 
program  by  earmarking  $21  million  to  the  CCS  Program  in  FY  97  and  specify  that  CCS 
funds  can  only  be  used  for  projects  and  not  administrative  costs. 

Under  the  current  funding  proposal,  the  wildlife  habitat  management  in  the  Forest  Service 
would  receive  $8.7  million  less  than  the  peak  appropriation  of  $38.9  million  received  in 
FY  93.  Even  this  level  is  significantly  less  than  needed  to  fully  implement  forest  plans. 
We  encourage  the  committee  to  increase  the  Federal  commitment  to  this  program  to  at 
least  the  1993  levels,  if  not  more. 
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"Seeking  Common  Ground"  is  a  national  partnership  of  Federal  agencies  and  non-profit 
organizations  seeking  to  improve  range  conditions,  reduce  conflict  between  wildlife  and 
livestock  and  solve  problems  at  the  local  level.  An  additional  $250,000  split  equally  to 
wildlife  and  range  would  finance  expansion  of  this  worthwhile  project. 

We  encourage  the  committee  to  fund  these  initiatives  by  returning  funds  that  were 
allocated  to  the  Forest  Service's  Ecosystem,  Planning,  Inventory  and  Monitoring 
Program.  In  1994,  the  EPIM  program  removed  $9.5  million  from  fish  and  wildlife 
budgets. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

While  the  FY  97  Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  proposal  of  $27.2  million  is  a 
small  increase  over  FY  96,  we  still  feel,  given  the  low  level  of  funding  in  past  years, 
additional  funds  are  necessary  to  adequately  protect  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
on  BLM  lands. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  "Seeking  Common  Ground"  program  is  important  in  that  it 
brings  together  the  divergent  views  of  livestock  producers  and  wildlife  professionals  and 
tries  to  work  out  differing  opinions  concerning  land  management.  The  goals  being,  to 
improve  range  and  reduce  conflicts  between  wildlife  and  livestock.  This  worthwhile 
effort  should  be  encouraged  through  increased  funding.  The  funds  would  provide  seed 
money  to  secure  matching  grants  from  private  sources  that  would  be  used  to  restore 
public  lands  and  improve  their  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  livestock,  wildlife  and, 
ultimately  the  American  people. 

Sincerely, 


James  Earl  Kennamer,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  for  Conservation  Programs 
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Statement 

of 

Gordon  W.  Fassett 

Wyoming  State  Engineer 

to  the 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Requesting  Appropriations 

for  the 

Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Program 

Submitted  on  March  28,  1996 

This  testimony  supports  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget 
relative  to  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  to 
accomplish  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  activities 


This  testimony  supports  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  in  Fiscal  Year 
1997  that  specifically  would  be  used  to  carry  out  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  activities. 
You  recently  received  testimony  dated  March  25,  1996  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Forum  (Forum)  on  behalf  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  that  was  submitted  by 
the  Forum's  Executive  Director,  Jack  Barnett.  The  State  of  Wyoming  concurs  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1997  funding  request  and  justification  statements  for  BLM  funding  set  forth  in  the  Forum's 
testimony. 

In  addition  to  being  the  Wyoming  State  Engineer,  I  represent  the  State  of  Wyoming  on  the 
Forum  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Advisory  Council  (Council).  The  Council  was 
created  by  the  1974  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act,  Public  Law  93-320,  and  like  the 
Forum,  the  Council  is  composed  of  gubernatorial  representatives  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
states.  The  Forum  and  Council's  members  serve  important  liaison  roles  among  the  seven  states, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  The  Council  is  directed  by  statute  to  advise  these  federal  officials  on 
the  progress  of  the  federal/state  cost-shared,  basin-wide  salinity  control  program,  and  annually 
makes  funding  recommendations,  including  the  amount  believed  necessary  to  be  expended  by  the 
BLM  for  control  of  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

At  its  most  recent  meeting  last  October,  the  Council  developed  funding  recommendations 
for  Fiscal  Years  1997  and  1998  based  on  the  progress  the  Program  is  making  in  reducing  the  salt 
load  into  the  Colorado  River.  The  Council,  after  conferring  with  BLM  agency  officials,  believes  that 
$3,700,000  is  needed  to  accomplish  activities  that  BLM  has  underway,  and  should  initiate,  in 
Fiscal  Year  1997  to  help  control  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  BLM's  line-item  Management  of  Lands  and  Renewable 
Resources  be  adequately  funded.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act 
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as  amend*  ^  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  for 
minimizing  salt  contributions  to  the  Colorado  River  from  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  This  is  both  important  and  appropriate  because  the  BLM  is  the  largest  manager  of 
land  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  (53  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  above 
Yuma,  Arizona)  and  because  salt  loading  reductions  on  BLM-managed  rangelands  can  be  done 
more  economically  than  some  of  the  methods  available  to  and  projects  being  implemented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  by  the  Act  to  give  preference  to  those  salinity  control  efforts  which  reduce  salinity  at  the 
least  cost  per  unit  of  salinity  reduction,  e.g.  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner,  the  Forum  and 
Council  have  aggressively  urged,  and  will  continue  to  encourage  the  BLM  to  identify,  plan  and 
develop  additional  projects  that  will  remove,  or  prevent  the  loading  of,  a  greater  tonnage  of  salts 
from  the  River  system. 

As  noted  in  the  Forum's  testimony,  the  BLM  has  chosen  to  once  again  modify  its  budgeting 
and  fund  allocation  processes  to  more  closely  follow  ecosystem  and  watershed  management 
approaches.  Wyoming  and  the  other  member  states  of  the  Forum  have  been  frustrated  by  BLM's 
approach  of  identifying  where  funds  are  allocated  as  opposed  to  what  purposes  or  how  they  are 
used  to  accomplish  specific  activities,  objectives  and  benefits.  The  same  difficulty  exists  with 
regard  to  accounting  for  how  allocated  funds  have  been  expended.  The  BLM  is  simply  unable  at 
the  present  time  to  indicate  how  much  money  it  is  spending  or  where  it  is  being  spent  to  achieve 
salinity  control  benefits.  For  this  reason,  the  Forum  expressed  in  its  testimony  a  desire  to  have 
the  Congress  direct  the  BLM  to  implement  or  modify  its  existing  accounting  practices  to  enable 
the  Basin  States  to  understand  how  much  money  this  agency  is  directing  to  carry  out  its  mandate 
for  developing  a  comprehensive  program  to  minimize  salt  contributions  from  lands  it  administers. 
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The  Council  and  Forum  recognize  the  major  role  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  can 
have  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control  effort  if  more  attention,  effort  and  focus  by  the 
BLM  is  brought  to  bear  on  controlling  salt  discharges  from  the  federal  lands  they  manage.  Great 
opportunity  exists  to  decrease  salt  loading  from  BLM-managed  lands  to  the  river  system. 
Wyoming  believes  that  requiring  greater  accountability  on  the  part  of  the  BLM  with  regard  to  its 
salinity  reduction  efforts,  accomplishments  and,  obviously,  expenditures,  is  sorely  needed.  We 
are  sincerely  hopeful  that  your  Subcommittee  will  address  this  fundamental  problem  so  that  in  the 
future  we  may  count  upon  the  BLM  as  a  real  partner  in  the  Basin-wide  salinity  control  program. 
The  current  mode  that  seems  to  be  akin  to  "trust  us,  we  are  doing  these  things  but  we  can't  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  doing  or  what  it  is  costing"  needs  to  be  replaced  with  one  that  includes 
quantified  salinity  reduction  objectives  and  expenditure  accountability.  We  respectfully  suggest 
your  Subcommittee  may  be  able  to  make  changes  happen  that  our  efforts  over  the  past  ten  years 
or  so  have  not. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I  wish  to  express  concurrence  with  the  March 
25,  1  996  testimony  presented  by  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  submit  and  for  your  consideration  of  this  letter,  and  I  would  request  that  you 
make  it  a  part  of  the  formal  hearing  record  on  Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Gordon  W.  Fassett 
State  Engineer 


Tuesday,  April  23,  1996. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE  T.  FRAMPTON,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

JOHN  G.  ROGERS,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERV- 
ICE 

KATHLEEN  F.  TYNAN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAMIE  RAPPAPORT  CLARK,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  ECOLOGICAL 
SERVICES 

GARY  B.  EDWARDS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  FISHERIES 

ROBERT  G.  STREETER,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  REFUGES  AND  WILD- 
LIFE 

DAN  ASHE,  ASSISTANT  DHtECTOR,  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

MARSHALL  P.  JONES,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  AF- 
FAIRS 

JAY  L.  GERST,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  POLICY,  BUDGET  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  DHIECTOR  OF  BUDGET,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  REGULA  [presiding].  We're  happy  to  welcome  you  today,  Mr. 
Frampton,  Mr.  Rogers.  We'll  put  your  testimony  in  the  record  and 
discuss  anything  you'd  like  to  cover  in  highlighting  it. 

Opening  Statement — Assistant  Secretary  Frampton 

Mr.  Frampton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

The  Deputy  Director  is  going  to  have  an  opening  statement  con- 
cerning the  priority  issues  in  our  budget  request.  I  simply  wanted 
to  make  one  point  which  I  think  probably  many  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  already  appreciate  and  understand,  but  some  other 
members,  perhaps,  do  not.  And  that  is  to  say  how  harmful  the  list- 
ing moratorium  and  budget  cuts  for  Endangered  Species  Act  line 
items  in  the  last  year  have  been  to  our  attempt  to  make  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  work  better. 

I  think  over  the  last  three  years  we  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  done  everything 
that  we  possibly  could.  We  have  done  everything  that  the  Congress 
and  the  regulated  public  have  wanted  us  to  do,  and  more,  to  make 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  work  better  for  those  who  feel  the  im- 
pact of  its  regulatory  provisions,  while  at  the  same  time  making  it 
work  better  for  species  protection  as  well.  You  and  the  American 
public  wanted  us  to  try  to  work  harder  to  try  to  keep  species  off 
the  endangered  species  list,  and  we've  done  that.  We  have  worked 
hard  in  places  like  Montana  where  we  have  a  very  controversial 
fish  that  we've  kept  off  the  list.  In  order  to  work  with  States  and 
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private  and  non-profit  partners  in  Utah,  and  many  other  places,  we 
have  worked  to  keep  species  from  getting  on  the  list. 

You  wanted  us  to  be  more  flexible  when  we  listed  in  the  kinds 
of  provisions  that  would  roll  out  from  those  listings.  We  have  used 
4(a)  rules,  special  rules  and  other  provisions — southern  California 
is,  perhaps,  a  leading  example — to  try  to  create  a  planning  process 
where  local  people  and  local  and  State  governments  would  be  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  the  consequences  of  listing.  You  wanted  us 
to  make  Federal  agencies  work  better  together  under  section  7  of 
the  Act,  when  we  do  consultations.  And,  we  have  worked  very  hard, 
for  example,  in  the  context  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  to  make  sure  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
was  not  holding  up  the  review  of  timber  sales  and  other  activities, 
and  in  south  Florida  to  develop  a  multi-species  strategy  that  would 
fit  with  our  restoration  plans. 

We  have  tried  to  engineer  what  I  think  is  really  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion in  the  way  the  Act  applies  to  private  lands  by  turning  a  stat- 
ute which  was  a  species-by-species  regulatory  provision,  particu- 
larly in  section  9,  into  a  pro-active  multi-species  planning  tool.  In 
the  decade  before  President  Clinton  was  elected  three  and  one-half 
years  ago,  I  think  there  were  only  13  or  14  habitat  conservation 
plans  that  were  completed.  In  1993  we  completed  nine,  in  1994  we 
completed  18  habitat  conservation  plans;  last  year  we  completed  90 
habitat  conservation  plans  and  this  year  we're  working  on  another 
200  habitat  conservation  plans. 

HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  prefer,  if  we  have  limited  funds,  to  put 
the  money  in  the  habitat  conservation  program  as  opposed  to  land 
acquisition?  Is  that  a  high  priority? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  $6  million  for  cost-sharing  for  habitat  conservation  plan 
land  acquisition  this  year.  We  asked  for  a  much  larger  amount  last 
year  and  it  was  zeroed  out.  I  think  I  would  have  to  say  that  be- 
tween straightforward  land  acquisition  and  the  HCP  cost-sharing 
program  that  $6  million  in  the  HCP  category  goes  a  long  way.  This 
will  go  a  long  way  in  building  these  partnerships  and  showing  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  do  some  cost-sharing. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  give  them  a  higher  priority? 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  think  to  get  some  money  into  that  this  year  is 
a  very  high  priority.  Just  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  two 
major  habitat  conservation  plans  in  southern  California  take  steps 
that  will  bring  them  very  close  to  completion.  In  Orange  County 
and  San  Diego  County  where  the  local  governments,  the  counties 
and  the  States  are  proceeding  under  the  State  natural  conservation 
communities,  sorry,  NCCP  process — Natural  Communities  Con- 
servation Planning  process.  I  see  you're  looking  at  some  clips  from 
the  Orange  County  story — which  really  is  an  example  of  all  of  the 
stakeholders — developers,  environmentalists,  county  and  city  Gov- 
ernment officials,  State  and  Federal  officials — at  the  table  planning 
the  future  of  most  of  the  remaining  open  space  between  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Diego  on  a  habitat  basis. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  private  land  or  public  that  they  put  in  this 
37,000  acres  in  this  habitat  reserve? 
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Mr.  FRAMPTON.  In  the  Orange  County  plan,  which  I  see  is  the 
one  you  are  looking  at 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Almost  all  of  that  is  private  land. 
Now,  in  San  Diego  County,  the  overall  planning  that's  going  on  in- 
volves fairly  significant  contributions  of  public  land  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  this  private  land — did  they  pay  or  did  they  get 
voluntary  agreements  from  the  landowners?  How  did  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  NCCP 
process  is  designed  to  assemble  an  open  space  and  habitat  protec- 
tion pattern  which  eventually  is  paid  for  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
of  the  land  represents  developer  set-asides.  In  this  case  the  Irvine 
Company  will  set  aside  a  substantial  portion  of  this  land  in  order 
to  proceed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  develop  other 
lands.  Some  land  will  have  to  be  acquired  from  smaller  owners 
through  development  fees;  that's  the  principal  means  being  used  in 
Riverside  County  for  the  Stephens'  kangaroo  rat  HCP.  There  is  a 
Federal  contribution,  in  some  part,  for  example  in  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty there  are  areas  of  BLM  lands  which  will  be  devoted  to  habitat 
protection.  So  that's  a  management  overlay. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  is  acquiring,  for  example 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  San  Diego  County  is  acquiring,  key 
parcels  of  land  which  will  become  a  wildlife  refuge.  So  the  answer 
is  that  it  includes  "all  sources."  There  may  be  a  State  or  local  park 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  habitat  protection  instead  of  potentially 
going  to  some  other  use  in  10  or  15  years.  It's  an  attempt  by  the 
community  to  reach  out  from  every  source  to  put  together  the  habi- 
tat mosaic  necessary  for  the  county,  or  the  portion  of  the  county, 
to  get  out  from  under  the  ordinary  regulatory  provisions  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

ESA  LISTING  MORATORIUM 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  about  all  of  these  efforts  is  that 
in  each  case  the  Congress  has  reduced  the  amount  of  money  from 
1995  to  1996.  Funding  enables  us  to  be  flexible,  to  be  creative  and 
to  be  pro-active,  to  go  to  a  planning  mode,  and  to  keep  species  off 
the  list.  And,  the  moratorium  on  listing  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
it  really  reduces  very  substantially  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  to 
give  people — private  landowners,  local  governments — some  sense  of 
predictability  and  certainty  about  where  the  program  is  going. 
Right  now  the  major  obstacle  to  our  efforts  to  make  this  statute 
work  better  for  a  regulated  public  is  not  controversy  about  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  it's  not  problems  with  the  Act — and  there  are 
some — it's  not  litigation,  it's  not  public  disputes  over  the  Act.  The 
principal  obstruction  to  our  making  this  work  better  right  now  is 
the  lack  of  funding  to  do  the  work  and  the  moratorium  and  other 
provisions  which  really  reduce  our  ability  to  make  this  a  smoothly 
functioning  program. 

Now  I  know  that  many  members  of  this  Subcommittee  appreciate 
and  understand  that.  But  somehow  we  have  to  get  the  message  to 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  if  you  have  prob- 
lems with  the  way  this  Act  works,  then  starving  the  funding  and 
keeping  on  a  moratorium  is  going  to  make  it  worse,  not  better.  I'll 
give  one  specific  example  and  then  I'll  conclude.  There  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  scenarios,  of  course,  about  the  rest  of  1996.  If  we  proceed  for- 
ward under  the  scenario  of  the  Omnibus  bill,  we  will  have  some 
money  for  listings  and  we  will  have  a  moratorium  on  new  listings, 
We  will  be  allowed  to  do  emergency  listings  and  have  some  money 
to  do  that — that  is  a  horrible  prescription  for  chaos  and  litigation. 
That  is  the  worse  possible  public  policy  imaginable.  That's  a  night- 
mare, because  we  have  243  species  right  now  that  might  be  moving 
to  the  final  listing  process  but  are  held  up  by  the  moratorium. 

The  emergency  listing  provisions  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
safety  valve  for  the  ordinary  listing  process.  The  emergency  listing 
provisions  only  allow  us  to  protect  a  species  for  240  days.  There  is 
no  public  input  to  that  process.  I  guarantee  you  that  if  we  operate 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  under  that  prescription,  we  will  be  sued 
for  failing  to  emergency  list  a  hundred  or  more  of  those  species, 
solely  on  the  grounds  that  because  they  have  been  held  up  by  the 
moratorium,  they're  an  emergency.  I  don't  think  that's  a  valid  basis 
for  a  lawsuit,  but  we  will  be  sued.  If  we  go  ahead  to  try  to  do  emer- 
gency listings,  we  will  be  protecting  the  species  only  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  we'll  be  causing  controversy,  we'll  be  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  moratorium,  and  we'll  get  sued  on  the  other 
side.  And,  we'll  have  failed  to  protect  the  species,  failed  to  provide 
any  flexibility  in  the  listing,  and  failed  to  have  any  public  input. 

So  we  are  put  in  a  position,  if  that's  going  to  be  the  scenario,  of 
a  litigation  explosion  which  is  going  to  consume  even  more  of  our 
limited  funds  for  the  rest  of  this  Fiscal  Year.  I  understand  why 
there  are  some  people  in  the  Congress  who  feel  that  that's  good — 
they  feel  politically  happy.  You  know,  we've  cut  off  some  listings, 
but  we  haven't  actually  forced  any  species  to  extinction.  So,  politi- 
cally that's  a  happy  balance.  But  from  a  public  policy  point  of  view, 
it's  a  disaster.  It's  a  litigation  creation  machine.  These  are  not  sim- 
ple things,  but  it  is,  I  think,  very  important  and  we  beseech  your 
assistance.  And  we  need  to  work  harder  in  getting  the  message  out 
to  the  entire  Membership  of  the  House.  Starving  this  statute  for 
money  and  trying  to  micro-manage  provisions  of  it,  which  upsets 
the  ability  to  create  certainty  for  people,  is  simply  a  formula  for 
making  it  worse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Opening  Statement — Deputy  Director  Rogers 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  to  speak  before  this  subcommittee  about  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  1997  budget  this  afternoon.  Director  Mollie  Beattie,  who 
has  newly  returned  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  sends  her  re- 
gards and  looks  forward  to  working  with  this  subcommittee  as  the 
rest  of  the  process  rolls  forward. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Give  Mollie  our  best — I'm  sorry  she's  not  here — and 
thank  her  for  helping  with  the  duck  hunt  in  Arkansas.  It  did  work 
out.  Jay  Dickey  was  going  to  come  over  to  the  hearing  and  person- 
ally thank  her  for  her  efforts,  so  please  convey  that  to  her. 

Mr.  Rogers.  She  will  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We're  not  talking  about  Whitewater  are  we? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  purpose  of  our  budget  submission  is  to  support 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  mission  to  conserve,  protect  and  en- 
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hance  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats.  America  has  been  the 
world's  leader  in  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  the  first  country  to 
establish  natural  wildlife  refuges  and  the  first  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive endangered  species  law.  Our  1997  budget  will  continue 
that  leadership  and  assure  that  we  do  not  step  back  from  our  his- 
toric commitment  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  even  in  these 
times  of  financial  and  fiscal  austerity. 

In  putting  this  budget  together,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  hard 
choices  and  recognize  that  more  will  probably  be  necessary  in  the 
future.  But,  over  the  past  several  years  we  have  dealt  with  issues 
like  that.  We  have  coped  with  a  budget  that  has  been  streamlined 
by  almost  $23  million.  We've  redirected  more  than  $10  million  from 
headquarters  operations  to  the  field.  We  have  also  reduced  head- 
quarters staff  by  nearly  300  positions.  Nevertheless,  this  year  we 
are  requesting  some  increases  that  we  would  like  this  Subcommit- 
tee to  consider. 

First,  national  wildlife  refuges  always  seem  to  fall  off  the  table 
and  take  a  back  seat  in  comparison  to  parks  when  national  sys- 
tems of  public  lands  are  under  discussion.  Notwithstanding,  the 
refuges  represent  more  than  90  million  acres  of  habitat,  preserved 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  This  system 
of  lands  has  a  maintenance  deficit  of  more  than  $386  million  and 
an  operational  deficit  that  approaches  the  same  amount.  Against 
this  more  than  $700  million  deficit,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  $10  million.  $26  million  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is,  but 
in  terms  of  our  endangered  species  funding,  half  of  that  money  just 
gets  us  back  to  where  we  were  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $13  million,  $5  million  of  that  is  for  an  increase  in  the  Presi- 
dent's forest  plan:  that  leaves  $8  million  for  us  to  continue  to  use 
the  innovative  methods  of  implementing  and  administering  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  across  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Fifty  million  Americans  count  themselves  as  anglers,  but  the  re- 
source utilized  in  this  pursuit  is,  in  a  number  of  instances,  increas- 
ingly unable  to  sustain  a  recreational  fishery.  We  are  asking  for 
$4.4  million  to  revitalize  a  number  of  fish  stocks 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  We  need  to  recess  for  a  moment. 

[Recess.] 

RECREATIONAL  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  just  beginning  to  discuss 
our  $4.4  million  increase  to  revitalize  a  number  of  fishery  stocks 
that  can  support,  if  properly  attended  to,  a  vital  recreational  fish- 
ery. Our  initial  efforts  would  concentrate  on  such  fisheries  as  salm- 
on in  the  Southwest,  Atlantic  salmon,  Coastal  Great  Lakes  lake 
trout,  and  coaster  brook  trout.  Along  the  coast  we  would  work  on 
weakfish,  bluefish,  red  drum,  and  several  other  species.  The  desire 
here  is  to  duplicate  and  experience  again  the  striped  bass  story 
where  a  fishery  rebounded  from  next  to  nothing  to  one  that  is  now 
about  to  support  commercial  fishing.  As  part  of  that  increase  we 
would  investigate  and  manage  fish  pathogens  in  the  wild.  Little  is 
understood  and  these  pathogens  are  suspected  of  having  a  major 
impact  on  fisheries,  particularly  in  the  West.  The  principal  patho- 
gen of  interest  in  this  case,  would  be  whirling  disease. 
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Those  are  some  of  the  increases  you'll  find  in  our  budget.  I'd  like 
to  speak  very  briefly  about  a  couple  of  other  areas  in  which  you 
will  find  no  request  for  increase,  but  in  which  you  will  find  no  re- 
quest for  decrease.  These  are  areas  that  are  small  in  the  budgetary 
sense,  but  provide  very  important,  and  in  some  cases,  highly  tech- 
nical support  that  enable  us  to  do  our  overall  job.  I'm  referring  in 
part  to  our  coastal  program,  the  national  wetlands  inventory,  and 
especially  the  contaminants  program.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint it's  often  convenient  to  jettison  these  seemingly  minor  ac- 
tivities. But  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  not  to  continue  them  and 
to  enable  the  Service  to  have  the  capability  and  the  capacity  to 
bring  all  of  the  tools  necessary  to  bear  on  resource  problems. 

Speaking  specifically  of  contaminants,  this  is  an  area  that's  not 
well  understood  by  either  the  lay  person  or  many  professional  re- 
source managers.  Evidence  of  impacts,  and  understanding  of  con- 
taminant impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  are  still  emerging 
and  they  are  subtle.  Most  of  them  are  not  as  easily  seen  as  the  im- 
pacts that  originally  drew  our  attention  to  this  area,  such  as 
crushed  egg  shells  that  led  to  the  decline  of  the  bald  eagles  and 
peregrine  falcons:  cancerous  tumors  on  bullheads  living  in  the 
Black  River  of  Ohio  and  cross-billed  cormorants  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  particular.  The  science  of  studying  contaminants  in  the 
wild,  and  their  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  is  still 
emerging  and  that  new  knowledge  must  be  applied  to  fish  and 
wildlife  management  issues.  To  do  so  requires  a  cadre  of  highly 
trained,  technical  professionals  to  whom  we  maintain  an  ongoing 
commitment. 

In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  environmental  contami- 
nants effort  has  been  important  to  understanding  and  effectively 
dealing  with  such  things  as  irrigation  drainwater  impacts  on  ref- 
uges, effectively  dealing  with  damage  assessment  issues  that  arise 
from  releases  of  oil  spills  or  other  hazardous  substances,  evaluating 
lands  for  conveyance  into  the  refuge  system,  and  evaluating  the  im- 
pacts of  contaminants  on  endangered  species.  Programs  such  as 
contaminants,  though  small,  have  major  impacts  on  what  we  are 
able  to  do  in  this  business  and  our  ability  to  conduct  the  broad 
range  of  our  activities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  commercial  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  employees.  As  you  know,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  Service 
employees,  like  other  Federal  employees,  have  had  their  lives  sig- 
nificantly disrupted  over  the  last  year.  Nevertheless,  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  the  nearly  8,000  employees  that  we  represent  here  today 
maintain  their  commitment  to  the  resource  and  continue  their  high 
professional  standards  in  the  work  that  they  carry  out.  They  will 
continue  to  do  so,  and  we  are  happy  to  represent  them,  and  the 
1997  budget,  before  you  today.  Thanks. 

EMERGENCY  LISTING  IN  1996  OMNIBUS  BILL 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you.  I  have  two  questions  and  then  we'll  go 
to  our  committee  members.  Given  a  choice,  in  the  Omnibus  bill, 
would  you  want  the  word  "emergency"  in  the  moratorium,  or  out? 

Mr.  Frampton.  This  is  a  tough  call  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman.  But 
I'll  express  my  personal  opinion  about  this:  out.  If  you  give  us  four 
or  five  months   worth  of  emergency  listing  authority  under  the 
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guise  of  helping  to  prevent  a  few  species  from  going  to  extinction, 
it's  a  political  outlet  for  people  who  don't  want  to  really  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  moratorium.  It  will  create  chaos  and  it  will  create 
litigation. 

FY  1996  FUNDING  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  REGULA.  Okay.  I'm  interested  to  hear  your  call  on  that  one. 
Secondly,  you  have  a  number  of  increases,  of  course,  in  the  total 
of  $52  million.  If  we  have  flat  funding  in  our  602(b),  will  you  be 
able  to  come  back  to  us  with  a  realignment  of  priorities  to  meet 
that?  It  would  be,  in  effect,  giving  you  in  1997  the  same  as  1996? 

Mr.  Frampton.  We'll,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  able  to  come 
back  to  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  department. 
We  don't  want  to  get  in  the  process  of  micro-managing,  but  if  we 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money,  we've  got  to  live  with  it,  and  I'd 
rather  have  you  make  the  priority  choices  than  us,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  we  appreciate  that. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Regula.  So  we'll  actively  keep  in  touch  with  you  once  we  get 
a  602(b)  allocation.  I  have  to  point  out  that — you  mentioned  the 
moratorium  on  endangered  species — I  had  tough  negotiations  with 
the  authorizing  committee  because  you  know  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  that  is  if  it's  not  authorized,  it's  subject  to  a  point-of- 
order.  A  point-of-order  is  not  debatable,  it's  not  votable.  It's  one 
person  has  a  veto.  Period.  Therefore,  if  we  didn't  have  the  morato- 
rium and  we  took  an  allocation  for  listing  to  the  floor,  it's  gone. 
Now  in  1993  and  1994  there  was  no  authorization,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  bit  of  failure  of  action  there  to  take  advantage  of  that 
window  to  reauthorize  the  Endangered  Species  Act  when  your 
party  controlled  the  whole  show,  both  houses  and  the  Presidency 
and  nothing  happened. 

So  in  a  sense  some  of  the  problems  we  have — because  I  happen 
to  think  we  need  to  have  the  ability  to  list — arise  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  failure  at  reauthorization  which  expired  on  December 
31,  1992.  And  I  just  point  that  out  as  a  matter  of  information.  I 
think  you  simply  have  to  work  with  the  authorizers  because  we 
really  need  an  authorization,  otherwise,  we  have  a  problem  when 
we  get  to  the  floor  with  any  amount  of  money  for  listing.  I  don't 
know  if  you  want  to  comment. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  disagree  that  the 
absence  of  a  reauthorization  bill  is  an  element  in  all  of  this.  But, 
of  course,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  continue  and  we  all  have  to  do 
our  best.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  years  is  that  it's  been  made  clear  that  the  American  public 
and  Congress  have  a  core  commitment  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
We  have  worked  very  hard  to  restructure  the  way  the  Act  is  ad- 
ministered, and  to  put  forth  principles  that  we  would  like  to  see 
furthered  in  any  reauthorization.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  new  policies  and  new  regulations  and  have  gone  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  existing  Act. 
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We  have  worked  very  hard,  particularly  in  the  last  year  or  so, 
with  outside  groups  like  the  Western  Governors  Association,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Urban  Water  Districts.  We  have 
tried  to  build  a  consensus  for  what  I  would  call  a  sort  of  moderate, 
centrist  consensus  around  what  changes  need  to  be  made  and 
should  be  made  to  the  act.  But  we  don't  always  see  eye-to-eye  with 
Chairman  Young  or  other  Members  of  the  House  and  we're  work- 
ing pretty  hard  right  now  in  the  Senate  to  see  whether  there's  one 
last  chance  for  reauthorization  this  year.  We  are  encouraging  and 
doing  what  we  can  in  the  Senate,  with  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  to  see  whether  there's  a  chance  for  a  committee 
bill  to  emerge.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  common  agreement.  But  we 
don't  control  the  process. 

REFUGE  VISITATION 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  unfortunate  that  when  you  did,  you  didn't  get 
the  bill  out. 

Do  you  get  a  lot  of  visitors?  I  think  that's  probably  a  well-kept 
secret  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  has  a  bigger  visitor  population  than 
most  people  realize. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  get  about  28  million  visitors  in  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  each  year,  and  while  I  don't  have  all  of  the 
specifics,  this  is  a  number  that  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  interesting.  Do  you  get  much  in  the  way  of 
school  groups  that  use  these  facilities  as  part  of  an  educational 
process? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Very  much  so.  Some  of  the  refuges  that  are  larger 
and  have  facilities  to  handle  it  have  specialists  that  are  hired  to 
do  nothing  but  that.  Merritt  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Florida  is  a  good  example.  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  Denver  is 
also  a  very  good  example  as  is  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

USE  OF  THE  INTERNET 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  Do  you  do  anything  on  the 
Internet?  Do  you  have  any  facilities  that  are  available  on  the 
Internet? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  we  have.  Those  who  are  facile  with  those  sorts 
of  things  have  set  us  up  with  a  very  good  home  page  and  there's 
a  lot  of  material  available  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on 
the  Internet. 

volunteers 

Mr.  Regula.  Staff  advises  me  that  you  have  an  excellent  home 
page.  I  think  it's  the  coming  thing  in  broadening  access  to  these 
publicly-owned  facilities.  Last  question.  Volunteers?  Do  you  use  a 
lot  of  volunteers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  use  a  lot  of  volunteers.  Bob,  do  you  have  the 
numbers?  Again,  it's  a  large  and  growing  number  of  volunteers.  It 
helps  us  out  operating  in  times  of  declining  budgets,  but  it  also 
provides  an  outlet  for  a  lot  of  very  interested  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  something  to  do  to  support  the  environment  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  Service  employed  23,000  volunteers  in  the  past  year. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  like  to  defer  to  the  members  that  were 
here? 
Mr.  Yates.  I  would. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

TWO  PONDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I've  got  another 
hearing  to  go  to  so  I  appreciate  getting  my  oar  in. 

I  just  want  to  say  "thanks"  for  a  couple  of  success  stories  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  The  Secretary  was  out  a  couple  of  weekends  ago 
to  dedicate  the  Two  Ponds  Urban  Wildlife  Refuge — your  regional 
staff  out  there  did  a  great  job  in  both  getting  us  to  the  point  where 
we  could  have  that  little  ceremony  as  well  as  the  ceremony  itself. 
And  speaking  of  resources  available  for  educational  purposes,  this 
is,  I  think,  your  lead  example  of  being  able  to  preserve  some  wild- 
life resource  in  the  midst  of  urbanized  areas.  I  think  it's  going  to 
be  a  very  important  initiative. 

Second,  we  also  had  a  very  good  story  to  tell  about  the  beef-up 
in  law  enforcement  activities  under  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the  re- 
markable cooperation  with  both  State  government  and  private  in- 
dustry, especially  the  oil  and  gas  and  mining  industries.  In  Colo- 
rado I  think  you're  now  planning  to  take  that  model  and  spread  it 
elsewhere  in  the  West — full  speed  ahead  on  that;  I  think  it  really 
has  been  proven  to  be  a  very  good  leverage  and  has  put  a  little  bit 
of  public  money  to  good  effect. 

Just  a  question,  first  of  all,  about  whirling  disease  and  the  re- 
quest you've  made  for  $1  million,  I  think,  for  some  special  research 
in  this  and  other  fish  diseases.  We're  starting  to  see  that  show  up 
in  the  wild,  not  just  in  hatcheries  now.  How  are  you  going  to  use 
that  money?  Are  you  going  to  be,  again,  trying  to  team  that  up 
with  other  resources,  private  and  State? 

WHIRLING  DISEASE 

Mr.  Rogers.  One  thing  that  we  have  learned  is  that  we  can't  do 
many  of  these  things  alone.  So  your  question  obviously  leads  us  to 
the  answer:  It  has  to  be  done  in  partnership  with  a  whole  commu- 
nity of  interests,  particularly  in  Montana  and  Colorado  where  the 
disease  seems  to  be  expressing  itself  as  a  problem,  most  particu- 
larly. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  hadn't  thought  of  this  as  an  example  of  disease 
self-expression.  [Laughter.]  We  better  be  careful  or  we're  going  to 
have  to  have  affirmative  action  for  diseases.  But,  how  will  the 
money  be  spent? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I'd  like  to  ask  Assistant  Director  Gary  Edwards  to 
answer  that.  He's  just  returned  from  a  trip  out  west  dealing  with 
whirling  disease. 

Mr  Edwards.  Mr.  Skaggs,  I  spent  two  days  last  week  meeting 
with  Governor  Roscoe  in  Montana,  as  well  as  his  whirling  disease 
task  force  and  a  private  foundation  which  they've  established.  And 
I  guess  I  would  tell  you  exactly  what  I  told  them,  and  that  is  that 
our  interest  in  this  is  to  strive  to  address  what  the  priorities  are. 
What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  all  the  various  partners  to- 
gether. The  States  of  Colorado  and  Montana  are  the  two  biggest 
players  along  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  our  Bozeman 
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Technology  Center.  The  Geological  Survey-within  Interior  has  labs 
both  at  Seattle  and  Leetown,  and  there  are  several  private  groups 
and  universities  that  are  interested.  Our  goal  is  to  get  everybody 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  put  our  collective  capabilities,  exper- 
tise and  dollars  on  the  table  and  establish  the  priorities  and  then 
make  a  genuine  commitment  to  apply  those  resources  to  the  prior- 
ities. From  the  discussions  I  had  last  week,  I  think  everybody 
seems  to  be  on  that  same  track. 

IMPACT  OF  LISTING  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Thank  you.  George,  if  I  can  toss  a  softball  across 
the  plate  for  you,  I  thought  your  off-the-cuff  rendition  about  how 
the  law  of  unintended  consequences,  with  respect  to  the  morato- 
rium, is  getting  us  where  we  don't  want  to  be  was  very  persuasive. 
But  if  you  could  perhaps  revise  or  extend  or  get  us  a  couple  of 
pages  that  really  lays  that  out.  I  don't  want  to  take  time  right  now 
for  a  repeat,  but  I  didn't  integrate  all  of  it  as  you  recited  it. 

Mr.  Frampton.  We'd  be  delighted  to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  can  put  a  moratorium  on  listing  but  can't  put  a  morato- 
rium on  the  slide  of  species  toward  extinction.  So,  it's  really  a  mor- 
atorium on  certainty  and  predictability  and  orderliness  in  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  The  laws  of  man  can't  stop  the  laws  of  nature. 

Mr.  Frampton.  We'd  be  delighted  to  get  that  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Impact  of  Moratorium/Potential 
Impact  of  Emergency  Listing  Provision 

Impact  of  Listing  Moratorium: 

The  Service's  Listing  program,  staffed  by  104  Fish  and  Wildlife  biologists, 
has  been  essentially  shut  down  since  April,  1995  due  to  a  moratorium  on 
the  listing  of  species  and  designation  of  critical  habitat,  and  the 
elimination  of  nearly  all  funding  to  conduct  listing  activities.  Because  of 
the  current  listing  moratorium  and  concurrent  loss  of  funding,  the 
Service  is  unable  to  protect  species  that  are  believed  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered.  Thus,  species  will  continue  to  decline  to  the  point  at  which 
they  either  become  extinct  or  require  listing  as  endangered  —  as  opposed 
to  the  more  flexible  threatened  status  —  significantly  restricting  the 
Service's  ability  to  maximize  the  flexibility  of  the  Act. 

The  moratorium  has  prevented  final  decisions  for  243  proposed  species. 
If  listing  is  found  to  be  needed,  the  failure  to  list  these  species  and  protect 
the  ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend  might  cause  those  species  and 
their  habitat  to  further  decline.  The  delay  in  listing  these  species  means 
that  the  onset  of  the  recovery  process  is  also  delayed.  This  increases  the 
costs  and  slows  the  rate  of  successful  recovery. 

Reductions  in  funding  also  curtailed  the  Service's  ability  to  resolve 
petitions,  assess  species  for  candidate  status  and  propose  species  for 
threatened  or  endangered  status.  In  addition  to  the  243  proposed  species, 
there  is  a  backlog  of  182  candidate  species  that  need  to  be  proposed  for 
protection  under  the  Act. 

Potential  Impacts  of  Emergency  Listing  Provision: 

An  emergency  listing  is  a  temporary  measure,  providing  the  Act's 
protection  for  only  240  days.  Emergency  listing  is  a  last  ditch  effort 
invoked  only  for  species  facing  imminent  destruction.  Since  the  purpose 
of  listing  is  to  recover  species,  it  is  essential  to  seek  protection  for  species 
(either  through  listing  or  conservation  agreements)  well  before  the  point 
at  which  emergency  listing  would  become  necessary.  Recovery  for 
emergency  listed  species  is  more  expensive  and  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
species  can  be  recovered  is  much  slower. 

Emergency  listing  imposes  an  additional  risk  to  the  species  because  of  its 
temporary  status.  If  a  final  rule  (or  renewal  of  emergency  listing)  is  not 
published  before  the  240  days  expires,  then  the  Act's  protection  ceases.  It 
is  possible  that  the  imminent  threat  halted  by  the  emergency  listing 
might  resume  as  soon  as  the  listing  expires  (e.g.,  take  of  a  species  for 
commercial  trade  is  resumed  if  the  emergency  listing  expires).  It  is 
possible  that  emergency  listed  status  could  lapse,  due  to  inadequate 
funding   to  continuously    re-extend   the   listing,   thereby   allowing   the 
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species  to  be  legally  killed,  harmed,  or  harassed. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  to  emergency  list  species  will  result  in 
numerous  legal  actions  compelling  the  Service  to  emergency  list  species. 
This  will  result  in  a  vastly  increased  workload  and  increased  cost. 

Impacts  on  Implementation  of  Administrative  Improvements: 

The  moratorium  and  rescission  curtailed  implementation  of  some 
listing-related  administrative  improvements  to  the  ESA.  If  species  have 
declined  during  the  moratorium  to  the  point  where  they  now  warrant 
endangered  rather  than  threatened  status,  the  Service  may  have  lost  the 
opportunity  to  implement  the  flexibility  of  section  4(d)  special  rules 
(available  for  threatened,  but  not  endangered,  species). 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you.  We're  going  to  be  taking  up — I  think  it's 
on  the  schedule  for  later  this  week — a  bill  to  revise  the  basic  law 
on  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system.  There  have  been  comments, 
late  last  year,  anyway,  from  the  Secretary  about  having  some  con- 
cerns about  that.  I  gather  there  have  been  discussions  going  on  of 
late  involving  both  Chairman  Young  and  Representative  Dingell. 
Where  is  the  administration's  thinking  on  what  we  are  likely  to  see 
as  any  kind  of  compromise  later  this  week? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  I  want  to  comment  on  that  and  so  does 
John  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I  think  the  real  issue  here 
is  one  of  balance,  because  the  wildlife  refuges  are  for  wildlife. 
While  recreation  is  a  very  important  activity  of  the  refuge  system, 
we  have  to  find  a  balance  so  that  we  can  allow  the  recreational 
uses  where  appropriate,  but  not  harm  the  wildlife  or  the  habitat. 
A  month  ago  we  had  the  first  executive  order  ever  issued  by  a 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  management  of  the  refuge 
system.  And  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  its  very  balanced,  and  pret- 
ty carefully  crafted.  It  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  resources. 
It  also  provides,  that  where  recreation  is  appropriate,  the  highest 
priority  will  be  recreation  that  relates  to  wildlife,  which  means  not 
only  hunting  and  fishing,  but  also  wildlife  viewing  and  wildlife  edu- 
cation. 

So  from  our  point  of  view,  the  legislation  isn't  needed.  We  think 
the  executive  order  does  everything  that's  appropriate  to  ensure 
wildlife-related  recreation  on  the  refuges  and  still  protect  the  re- 
sources. We  certainly  shouldn't  have  legislation  if  it's  going  to 
weaken,  rather  than  strengthen  the  protection  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Young's  bill  does  weaken  that  protection.  It's  not  balanced  and  it 
really  turns  the  whole  wildlife  refuge  system  into  a  recreation  sys- 
tem without  regard  to  protection  of  resources  and  wildlife.  I  don't 
think  that  you  can  say  that  a  bill  that  opens  up  new  opportunities 
to  bombing  and  commercial  traffic  and  takes  away  reserved  water 
rights  will  strengthen  the  protection  of  the  wildlife  refuge  system. 
So,  if  we're  saying  "let's  do  no  harm,"  this  is  a  bill  we  don't  need, 
and  don't  want. 

As  you  may  know,  it  also,  takes  away  the  role  that  this  commit- 
tee has  played  traditionally  in  looking  at  and  authorizing  new  ref- 
uge units  through  the  appropriations  process.  This  gives  us  some 
real  problems.  So,  this  is  a  bill  that  the  Administration  really  op- 
poses, it  is  not  needed,  and  we  hope  we  have  done  what  needs  to 
be  done  here.  I'm  not  aware  that  there  are  a  lot  of  significant  nego- 
tiations going  on.  The  Administration,  hopefully,  will  remain  op- 
posed to  the  bill  both  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
that  it  weakens  protection  for  wildlife  in  many  respects.  John? 

PREMATURE  FISH  RELEASES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  Skaggs.  One  additional  question  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  were  reports  earlier  in  the  year  that  because  of  the  budget 
hearing  difficulties  we  were  experiencing,  there  were  premature  re- 
leases of  fry  from  a  number  of  hatcheries,  in  particular  in  the 
Northwest,  I  think.  I  really  never  understood  exactly  what  the 
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cause  and  effect  sequence  was.  I  think  they  were  largely  State-run 
operations,  why  that  all  come  about?  I'm  interested  in  understand- 
ing that  as  well  as  what  your  assessment  is  of  the  scope  of  the 
damage,  if  you  will,  that  was  occasioned  by  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  were  principally  State  hatcheries  or  hatch- 
eries run  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  under  Mitchell 
Act  funding.  I'd  like  to  ask  Gary  Edwards  to  address  that. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers.  The  Mitchell  Act,  which 
is  funded  through  the  National  Fisheries  Service,  funds  about 
seven  or  eight  Fishland  Wildlife  Service  facilities  and  about  14 
State  facilities  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Because  of  a  lack  of  ap- 
propriations, particularly  funding  going  to  the  States,  the  States 
did  not,  have  the  funding  to  operate  the  hatcheries.  They  were 
forced  to  release  fish  that  they  had  on  hand  and  this  was  pre- 
mature to  when  they  would  have  done  it  if  they  had  a  guaranteed 
funding  source.  I  think  at  this  point,  it  would  be  premature  to 
judge  what  the  implications  are.  Certainly,  the  smaller  those  fish 
are  when  they  go  out,  the  less  likely  they  will  survive  upon  return. 
But  you  will  not  know  that  until  three  or  four  years  down  the  line 
when  those  fish  will  naturally  come  back. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Then  I  guess  that's  followed  out  of  our  other  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome,  gen- 
tleman. 

I  just  want  to  follow  up  on  that  last  comment  about  the  release 
of  immature  fish.  I  found  that  to  be  offensive,  and  maybe  I  didn't 
have  the  entire  story.  But  my  understanding  was  that  based  on  the 
potential  of  the  Government  shutdown — we  can  differ  on  who  is  to 
blame  for  that — the  judgment  was  made  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  to  let  those  fish  go.  Am  I  wrong  on  that? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Sir,  the  judgment  was  made  by  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  State  of  Oregon  that  actually  released  most  of  the 
fish.  The  only  action  that  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
took  was  to  indicate  that  the  funding  was  not  in  their  budget  and 
therefore  was  not  transferred  to  the  States.  As  a  result  of  that,  the 
States  did  not  have  the  money  to  continue  to  feed  those  fish  and 
to  operate  their  hatcheries.  So  they  made  the  decision  that  it  was 
better  to  release  them  prematurely  then  to  just  let  them  die  at 
some  point,  because  of  the  lack  of  funding.  The  Service's  facilities, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  able  to  continue  and  maintain  the  fish  for 
release  at  the  proper  time.  Those  fish  you  are  referring  to  were 
raised  by  State  hatcheries  funded  through  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  under  the  Mitchell  Act. 

SPOKANE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  OFFICE 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  My  concern  at  the  time  was  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  notice  about  taking  this  action  and  that  there  was  great 
concern  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  essential 
resources  at  a  time  when  we  in  the  Northwest  are  struggling  to  re- 
store our  fish  population  to  the  wild  and  hatchery  fishing  as  well. 
So,  I  appreciate  the  explanation.  Your  explanation  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent than  what  I  had  read  in  the  news  reports  and  understood 
from  other  reports  as  well.  I  thank  you  for  that.  In  looking  at  your 
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field  station  list  for  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  my  district 
in  1996,  it  looks  like  $839,000,  and  then  estimated  in  1997,  $1.8 
million.  Could  you  summarize  your  intentions  with  regard  to  that 
line  item  within  the  field  station  list  funding,  assuming  I  have  that 
right? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  can  probably  provide  you  a  better  answer  for 
the  record,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  a  new  station 
begun  under  the  Forest  Plan.  How  large  it  will  get  I  don't  know, 
but,  as  you  can  see,  it  increased  about  $1  million  between  1996  and 
what  we  would  estimate  in  1997.  Of  course,  that's  probably  contin- 
gent on  the  increases  that  are  requested  for  Forest  Plan. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Spokane  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office 

The  Spokane  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office,  located  in  Washington  State,  was  estab- 
lished to  address  workload  related  to  the  President's  Forest  Plan.  The  1996  alloca- 
tion of  $839  thousand  is  funded  from  the  Service's  appropriation  of  $11.8  million  for 
Forest  Plan  implementation. 

The  projected  increase  in  Resource  Management  funding  at  the  Spokane  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Office  to  $1.8  million  in  FY  1997  is  part  of  the  requested  increase  of  $5.4 
million  for  Forest  Plan  implementation. 

This  office  conducts  activities  including:  Streamlined  consultations  under  Section 
7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  to  meet  the  multiple  goals  (timber  harvest, 
sustainable  jobs,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  avoiding  the  need  for  ESA  listing 
actions)  shared  by  federal  agencies  and  private  citizens  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  im- 
plementation of  the  Forest  Plan  and  monitoring  activities  to  achieve  federal  timber 
harvest  targets  and  conservation  commitments;  and  candidate  conservation  agree- 
ments for  species  such  as  bull  trout,  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse,  and  other  spe- 
cies at  risk  that  occur  on  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
non-Federal  lands.  Such  conservation  actions  aid  in  the  prevention  of  future  listing 
actions,  and  support  enhancement  and  restoration  of  quality  habitat  through  vol- 
untary partnerships  with  landowners  and  other  interested  parties. 

TURNBULL  AND  LITTLE  PEND  OREILLE  REFUGES 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  And,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the 
Turnbull  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Little  Pend  Oreille  Ref- 
uge; it  looks  like  you're  reducing  funding  there  a  little  bit.  For  the 
record,  if  you  would  kindly  just  advise  the  basis  for  doing  so  and 
what  your  priorities  seem  to  be  in  the  justification. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  will  do  so  for  the  record.  It  probably  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  maintenance  funding. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Great. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Turnbull  and  Little  Pend  Oreille  National  Wildlife  Refugees 

Turnbull  NWR:  Fiscal  year  1996,  478;  Fiscal  year  1997,  417;  Change  -61. 

Explanation  for  Funding  Change:  The  FY  1996  allocation  includes  $61,000  for  ref- 
uge maintenance.  The  FY  1997  figure  appears  $61,000  lower  as  it  does  not  include 
maintenance  funding.  Allocations  of  maintenance  funding  for  FY  1997  will  be  com- 
pleted late  this  summer. 

Little  Pend  Oreille  NWR:  Fiscal  year  1996,  249;  Fiscal  year  1997,  251;  Change 
+2. 

Explanation  for  Funding  Change:  The  FY  1997  figure  reflects  an  increase  of 
$2,000  as  a  result  of  two  changes:  +$50,000  for  refuge  operations — this  is  included 
in  the  $10  million  increase  requested  for  refuge  operations;  -$48,000  for  refuge 
maintenance.  The  1996  allocation  included  $48,000  for  refuge  maintenance.  The 
1997  allocation  does  not  include  maintenance  funding  as  allocations  of  maintenance 
funding  for  FY  1997  will  be  completed  late  this  summer. 
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WOODLAND  CARIBOU  REINTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  woodland  caribou, 
the  program  that's  going  to  re-introduce  the  caribou  into  the  north- 
east part  of  my  district.  I  am  informed  that  about  20  caribou  some 
several  weeks  ago  were  captured  in  Canada  and  were  subsequently 
released  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
project? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Briefly.  I  know  it  has  a  long  history. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  your  sense  of  it?  It  looks  like  about 
$2.5  million  would  be  the  cost  of  the  re-introduction  through  the 
year  2003.  I'm  not  testing  your  memory;  I'm  just  trying  to  get  a 
sense.  Does  that  comport  with  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  have  enough  understanding  to  have  it  to 
comport  with,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  All  right.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  we  will  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Woodland  caribou  in  Washington 

The  southern  Selkirk  Mountains  woodland  caribou  population  was  listed 
as  endangered  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1982,  and  placed  on  the 
Federal  list  of  endangered  species  in  1984.  At  the  time  of  its  federal 
listing,  the  population  consisted  of  25-30  animals  in  north  Idaho, 
northeast  Washington,  and  southeast  British  Columbia,  with  their 
distribution  centered  around  Stagleap  Provincial  Park.  The  recovery 
team  for  this  population  includes  both  the  Washington  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  (WDFW)  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
(IDFG). 

This  woodland  caribou  population  was  augmented  in  1987-1990  by 
placing  60  animals  in  north  Idaho,  and  the  Caribou  Recovery  Plan  (March 
1994)  further  identifies  establishing  a  third  herd  in  northeast  Washington 
as  one  of  the  top  priority  recovery  tasks.  The  WDFW,  in  fact,  submitted 
the  herd  augmentation  project  as  its  top  priority  for  Grants-to-States 
funding  under  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Fund 
(Fund)  for  FY  1996.  The  project  involves  transplanting  20-24  caribou  per 
year  for  three  years.  WDFW  requested  $287,000  and  received  $190,000 
from  the  Fund  for  this  project  in  FY  1996. 

In  March  of  1996,  the  Service  completed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  process  for  this  project.  A  total  of  24  written  comments  were 
received  -  16  in  support,  7  in  opposition,  and  2  noncommittal  of  this 
third  herd  augmentation.  The  primary  concern  of  those  in  opposition 
was  that  restrictions  would  be  put  on  timber  harvest  and  National  Forest 
access.  However,  existing  management  direction  for  these  activities  will 
not  change  as  a  result  of  the  augmentation  project. 

On  March  29, 1996,  the  Service  issued  WDFW  an  ESA  Section  10(a)(1)(A) 
permit  to  transplant  woodland  caribou  from  British  Columbia  into  the 
Selkirk  Mountains  of  northeast  Washington.  On  April  7,  1996,  an 
interagency  team  of  representatives  of  WDFW,  IDFG,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  traveled  to  British 
Columbia  to  capture  caribou  for  the  transplant.  The  team,  working  with 
biologists  from  the  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Environment,  captured 
19  caribou  (12  females;  7  males)  from  Blue  River  and  Prince  George, 
British  Columbia.  The  caribou  were  released  in  two  groups  on  April  13 
and  April  18,  1996  on  the  Colville  National  Forest  in  northeast 
Washington.  As  of  April  28,  all  animals  were  alive  and  apparently  doing 
well.  Most  remain  within  the  Salmo-Priest  Wilderness  Area  on  the 
Colville  National  Forest. 

This  listed  population  of  woodland  caribou  now  consists  of  an  estimated 
69  animals  that  occur  as  two  reproducing  herds  in  north  Idaho  and 
southeast  British  Columbia,  plus  the  newly  established  herd  in  northeast 
Washington. 
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Funding  for  the  Washington  caribou  herd  augmentation  project  is 
derived  primarily  from  financial  support  provided  to  the  State  of 
Washington  from  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Fund  (Fund).  To  date,  a  total  of  $340,000  has  been  expended  on  this 
project:  $153,000  in  FY  1994;  $69,000  in  FY  1995;  and  $118,000  thus  far  in 
FY  1996.  Expenditures  over  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  are  projected  to 
come  to  approximately  $77,000;  bringing  the  total  expenditure  through  FY 
1996  to  $417,000. 

WDFW  has  indicated  that  they  expect  to  submit  proposals  for  continued 
funding  from  the  Fund  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  this  project  at  the 
following  levels:  $240,000  in  FY  1997,  $218,000  in  FY  1998,  $152,000  in  FY 
1999,  and  $152,000  in  FY  2000.  If  fully  funded,  the  total  future  financial 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Washington  for  this  project  would  come  to 
$762,000;  bringing  the  projects  overall  total  to  just  under  $1.2  million. 
However,  the  Service's  ability  to  fund  the  project  will  depend  on  our 
overall  budget  and  competing  priorities. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  I'm  informed  by  people  in  my  district  that 
have  some  knowledge  of  this  plan  to  reintroduce  these  20  caribou 
at  $2.5  million  over  seven  years.  Granted,  you're  under  financial 
pressure.  My  sense  is  that  the  caribou  have  migrated  north. 
There's  a  healthy  habitat,  I'm  informed,  in  Canada.  Yet,  we're  tak- 
ing steps,  or  at  least  your  agency  seems  to  be  taking  steps,  to  cre- 
ate a  change  in  the  circumstances  that  have  accumulated  over  a 
period  of  time  naturally.  In  other  words,  maybe  there's  a  natural 
habitat  moving  north,  and  we're  trying  to  go  back  and  see  if  we  can 
do  something  with  limited  resources  to  re-introduce  into  territories 
south.  Can  you  justify  this,  just  as  a  basic  principle,  assuming  that 
what  I'm  telling  you  is  accurate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  assume  that  the  habitat  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  range  will  not  support  caribou,  I  don't  know  what  justifica- 
tion one  would  present  for  trying  to  re-introduce  animals  into  habi- 
tat that  will  not  support  them. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  that's  what  struck  me.  If  we  can  introduce 
and  restore  them  in  a  sensible  way,  it  makes  sense,  but  it  seems 
the  habitat  is  not  adequate.  Fully  explain  for  the  record,  if  you 
wish,  the  basis  for  augmentation.  It  just  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
set  priorities,  and  maybe  this  shouldn't  be  one. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  know  we  have  been  working  in  that  area  on  cari- 
bou for  15  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure. 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  the  extent  of  my  understanding  doesn't  go 
much  farther  than  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  fair. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  will  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Basis  for  Augmentation  of  Woodland  Caribou  Population 

The  Selkirk  Mountains  population  of  woodland  caribou  is  the  only  remaining  pop- 
ulation within  the  contiguous  48  States.  Historically,  woodland  caribou  occurred 
across  the  northern  States  from  Washington  to  Maine.  By  the  time  the  species  was 
federally  listed  as  endangered  in  1984,  their  numbers  had  dwindled  to  a  single  pop- 
ulation "consisting  of  25-30  animals  restricted  to  the  Selkirk  Mountains  of  north 
Idaho,  northeast  Washington,  and  southeast  British  Columbia. 

The  1995  Recovery  Plan  identifies  the  establishment  of  a  third  caribou  herd  in 
northeast  Washington  as  one  of  the  top  priority  recovery  tasks.  The  intent  of  this 
effort  is  to  improve  distribution  throughout  the  ecosystem,  increase  numbers,  and 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  caribou  recovery. 

The  caribou's  decline  has  not  resulted  from  a  "natural  shift  out  of  this  area." 
Rather  it  can  be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  mostly  human-caused  factors  includ- 
ing habitat  loss  and  fragmentation,  over-harvest,  poaching,  and  vehicle  collisions. 
Woodland  caribou  are  a  natural  part  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains  ecosystem.  This  truly 
unique  ecosystem  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  that  can  boast  of  supporting 
a  rare  assemblage  of  species  that  includes  caribou,  grizzly  bear,  gray  wolf,  wolver- 
ine, lynx,  and  bull  trout. 

Significant  effort  has  been  spent  evaluating  caribou  habitat  in  the  Selkirk  Moun- 
tains Recovery  Area.  A  number  of  caribou  biologists,  including  Recovery  Team  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  university  representatives,  have  assessed  caribou  habitat  in  the  Sel- 
kirk Mountains  and  have  determined  that  the  existing  habitat,  while  adversely  im- 
pacted by  past  management  activities  and  fires,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  self-sus- 
taining caribou  population. 

The  intent  of  this  project  is  to  "augment"  this  existing  population  by  transplanting 
additional  animals  into  the  ecosystem,  rather  than  to  reintroduce  a  population.  The 
term  "reintroduction"  may  be  associated  with  an  experimental  population,  as  de- 
scribed in  Section  10(j)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  However,  woodland  caribou 
have  not  been  "reintroduced"  into  northeast  Washington,  since  individual  animals 
continue  to  occur  in  this  area  periodically. 
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COLUMBIA  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Project,  I  have  had  my  concerns  about  where  we  spent  the  $24  mil- 
lion that  we  previously  budgeted  but  was  really  unauthorized.  The 
Project  involves  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service.  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  created,  I  thank,  a  fair  compromise 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  in  terms  of  funding  and 
the  administrative  procedure  to  be  followed. 

I  looked  through  your  budget  documents.  I  couldn't  put  my  finger 
on  how  much  money  your  agency  has  spent  and  devoted  to  that 
project.  Do  you  know  right  offhand  or  does  anybody  know?  If  not, 
we  can  provide  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  Assistant  Director  Jamie  Clark? 

Ms.  Clark.  I  don't  have  it  specifically.  It's  an  offshoot  of  the 
President's  Forest  Plan,  but  I  don't  have  a  specific  funding  amount. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  I'm  just  wondering  how  many  personnel, 
how  much  money  has  been  spent.  The  1996  bill  that  was  vetoed  au- 
thorized $4  million.  I  wanted  to  get  a  report  for  $600,000,  but  the 
chairman  wanted  $4  million.  We  opened  the  Project  up  too,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  scientific  information  the  project  had  to  give.  I  felt 
it  was  sensible  not  to  have  a  preferred  alternative,  but  rather  to 
look  at  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  and  ease  ourselves  into  this 
concept  of  ecosystem  management  rather  than  force  ourselves 
through  the  sovereignty  of  the  counties  and  the  seven  States  that 
are  affected. 

So  if  you  could  provide  that  information  for  the  record,  I'd  appre- 
ciate it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

The  Service  has  not  budgeted  funding  specifically  to  support  the  Interior  Colum- 
bia Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEMP),  and  thus  does  not  track  funds 
that  may  support  the  project.  However,  as  you  are  aware,  President  Clinton  directed 
federal  agencies  to  develop  "a  scientifically  sound  and  ecosystem-based  strategy"  for 
land  management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  At  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (USFS)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  the  Service  has  been  as- 
sisting these  agencies  in  the  development  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
(EISs)  related  to  the  ICBEMP.  Personnel  from  several  Service  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho  have  spent  at  least  some  portion  of  their  time  assisting  the 
USFS  and  BLM  in  this  process. 

While  early  Service  involvement  in  this  process  has  greatly  improved  prospects 
for  effective  implementation,  completion  of  the  EISs  will  require  a  much  larger  Serv- 
ice role  in  helping  meet  federal  timber  harvest  targets  while  restoring  ecosystem 
function.  By  streamlining  the  Section  7  consultation  process,  the  Service  hopes  to 
be  able  to  handle  both  the  ongoing,  but  unforeseen,  workload  associated  with  Tim- 
ber Salvage  sales  and  the  new  demands  of  monitoring  the  EISs  and  consequent  up- 
dates to  USFS  and  BLM  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plans.  Approximately 
$1,000,000  is  included  in  the  Service's  Consultation  increase  request  to  meet  this 
projected  sharp  increase  in  workload. 

MITCHELL  ACT  HATCHERY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  was  just  informed  here  that,  on  the  subject 
of  fish  hatcheries  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  money,  that 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  was  given  the  authority  to 
transfer  money  from  their  construction  account  to  fully  fund  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  but  they  chose  not  to  do  it.  Do  you  have 
any  sense  of  that?  I'm  not  trying  to  get  you  to  answer 
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Mr.  Edwards.  I  won't  speak  for  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  The  Service  gets  a  little  over  $3  million  to  operate  eight 
of  our  facilities.  I'm  just  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on  what  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  did  or  did  not  do. 

Mr.  NETHERCUTT.  Let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  as  a  final  ques- 
tion. Given  that  your  agency  would  be  faced  with  the  identical  cir- 
cumstances, would  you  have  done  something  to  come  up  with  the 
$2  million  that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  reprogramming  in 
order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  about  8  million,  immature  fish? 
What  would  your  hypothetical  response  be? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Congressman,  I'm  not  sure  I  can  answer  the  spe- 
cific question.  But  with  responsibility  for  operation  of  72  national 
fish  hatcheries  and  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  keep  them  all  run- 
ning over  the  last  couple  of  years,  my  guess  is  that  we  would  have 
tried  to  do  the  best  we  could.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well  done.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 

CHICAGO  WETLANDS  OFFICE 

Mr.  Yates.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Bill  Hartwig,  Re- 
gional Director  of  Region  3,  expressing  his  support  for  the  recently- 
launched  Chicago  Wilderness  Initiative,  which  is  being  coordinated 
by  the  Service's  Chicago  Wetlands  Office.  And  that  pleased  me  that 
the  regional  office  is  finally  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Chi- 
cago Wetlands  Office.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Hartwig 
to  see  that  the  office  continues  to  succeed. 

Now  I'm  wondering  if  Mr.  Rogers  can  tell  me  what  other  plans 
the  Service  has  for  continuing  and  expanding  the  support  in  the 
Chicago  Wetlands  Office. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  have  every  expectation  to  continue  funding  the 
Chicago  Wetlands  Office  at  at  least  the  same  funding  level  and  the 
same  number  of  FTEs,  in  the  future  that  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  hope  that  the  budget  lets  us  do  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  do  I. 

SALVAGE  TIMBER 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  do  you  know  what  impact  the  salvage  timber 
riders  had  on  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  their 
ecosystems?  That's  just  a  small  question,  I  know.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FRAMPTON.  A  global  question,  Mr.  Yates. 

The  principal  impact,  or  potential  impact,  is  on  marbled  murrelet 
because  the  salvage  rider  overrides  the  scientific  protocol  for  decid- 
ing what  is  occupied  habitat  for  murrelets.  The  government  has  ar- 
gued in  court  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  use,  or  use  something 
close  to,  the  scientific  protocol  precluded  under  the  rider.  We  lost 
that  case  in  the  district  court.  It's  on  appeal  to  the  ninth  circuit. 
I  believe  it's  going  to  be  argued  in  late  May  or  early  June.  In  the 
meantime  the  ninth  circuit  has  stayed  our  obligation  to  go  ahead 
and  offer  those  sales  until  the  court  decides  the  case. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the 

Mr.  FRAMPTON.  So  the  other  provisions  of  the  rider  are  likely  to 
have,  and  already  may  be  having,  significant  impact  on  listed  fish, 
particularly 
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Mr.  Yates.  On  what? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Listed  fish  species  in  southwest  Oregon,  particu- 
larly. It's  that  one  area  of  the  Umpqua  National  Forest  that's  really 
hammered  by  the  318  portions  of  this,  and  various  other  species  we 
sought  to  protect,  some  listed  and  some  not,  in  the  President's  For- 
est Plan.  But  the  most  likely  impacts  are  going  to  be  on  fish  species 
and  the  marbled  murrelet. 

SPECIES  PROPOSED  FOR  LISTING 

Mr.  Yates.  We  touched  on  this  before,  but  in  your  statement  you 
say  that  243  rare  plants  and  animals  could  disappear  from  exist- 
ence at  any  time  because  of  the  current  moratorium  on  adding  new 
species  to  the  endangered  species  list.  Can  you  give  some  examples 
of  species  that  are  at  risk  and  face  imminent  extinction  because  of 
the  moratorium? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Yates,  the  243  species  are  the  species  that 
would  ordinarily  be  in  the  pipeline  awaiting  final  rulings  but  the 
moratorium  is  holding  them  up.  Chief  among  them  right  now,  in 
terms  of  causing  uncertainty,  are  a  number  of  salmon  species  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  have  a  chart  of  the  species  that  are 
awaiting  either  critical  habitat  designation  or  listing,  and  perhaps 
what  I  could  do  is  just  provide  this  list 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  want  to  offer  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  For  the  record,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  they  be  accepted,  please? 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SPECIES  PROPOSED  FOR  LISTING  - 
243  PROPOSED  SPECIES  AWAITING  FINAL  DESIGNATION 

MAMMALS 
Addax  (Addax  nasomaculatus) 
Dugong  (in  Palau)  (Dugong  dugon) 
Gazelle,  dama  (Gazella  dama) 
Oryx,  scimitar-horned  {Oryx  dammah) 
Bighorn  sheep,  Peninsular  Ranges  population 

(Ovis  canadensis  cremnobates) 
Jaguar,  U.S.  population  (Panthera  onca) 

BIRDS 
Pygmy-owl,  cactus  ferruginous  (AZ  population) 

(Glaucidium   brasilianum  cactorum) 
Pygmy-owl,  cactus  ferruginous  (TX  population) 

(Glaucidium   brasilianum   cactorum) 
Eider,  Steller's  (AK  breeding  pop.)  (Polysticta  stelleri) 

REPTILES 
Black  legless  lizard  (Anniella  pulchra  nigra) 
Whipsnake,  (=striped  racer)  Alameda 

(Masticophis  lateralis  euryxanthus) 
Snake,  northern  copperbelly  water  (Nerodia  erythrogaster  neglecta) 
Snake,  Lake  Erie  water  (Nerodia  sipedon  insularum) 
Lizard,  flat-tailed  horned  (Phrynosoma  mcallii) 
Tuatara,  Brother's  Island  (Sphenodon  guntheri) 

AMPHIBIANS 
Salamander,  Sonoran  tiger    (Ambystoma  tigrinum  stebbinsi) 
Guajon  or  rock  frog  (Eleutherodactylus  cooki) 
Salamander,  Barton  Springs  (Eurycea  sosorum) 
Frog  ,  California  red-legged  (Rana  aurora  draytoni) 

FISHES 
Least  chub  (Iotichthys  phlegethontis) 

Shiner,  Arkansas  River  (native  pop.  only)  (Notropis  girardi) 
Splittail,  Sacramento  (Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus) 
Atlantic  salmon  (Salmo  salar)  distinct  pop.  in  7  ME  rivers 

MUSSELS  and  SNAILS 
Elktoe,  Cumberland  (Alasmidonta  atropurpurea  (Rafinesque,  1831)) 
Mussel,  fat  three-ridge  (Amblema  neislerii  (I.Lea,  1858)) 
Slabshell,  Chipola  (Elliptio  chipolaensis) 
Bankclimber,  purple  (Elliptoideus  sloatianus  (I.  Lea,  1840)) 
Combshell,  Cumberlandian  (Epioblasma  brevidens  (I.  Lea,  1831)) 
Mussel,  oyster  (Epioblasma  capsaeformis  (I.  Lea,  1834)) 
Pocketbook,  shiny-rayed  (Lampsilis  subangulata  (I.Lea,  1840)) 
Gulf  moccasinshell  (Medionidus  penicillatus) 
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Ochlockonee  moccasinshell  (Medionidus  s imp soni anus) 

Pigtoe,  oval  (Pleurobema  pyriforme  (I.Lea,  1857)) 

Rabbitsfoot,  rough  (Quadrula  cylindrica  strigillata  (B.H.Wright,  1898)) 

Bean,  Purple  (Villosa  perpurpurea  (I.  Lea,1861)) 

Talussnail,  San  Xavier  (Sonorella  eremita  (Pilsbry  &  Ferris,  1915)) 

INSECTS 
Butterfly,  Quino  checkerspot  (Euphydryas  editha  quino  (=£.  e.  xvrighti)) 
Comal  Springs  riffle  beetle  (Heterelmis  comalensis) 
Beetle,  Santa  Cruz  rain  (Pleocoma  conjugens  conjugens) 
Beetle,  Mount  Hermon  June  (Polyphylla  barbata) 
Skipper,  Laguna  Mountains  (Pyrgus  ruralis  lagunae) 
Butterfly,  Callippe  silverspot  (Speyeria  callippe  callippe) 
Butterfly,  Behren's  silverspot  (Speyeria  zerene  behrensii) 
Comal  Springs  dryopid  beetle  (Stygoparnus  comalensis) 
Grasshopper,  Zayante  band-winged  (Trimerotropis  infantilis) 

CRUSTACEANS 
Fairy  shrimp,  San  Diego  (Branchinecta  sandiegoensis) 
Peck's  cave  amphipod  (Stygobromus  (=Stygonectes)  pecki) 

PLANTS 
San  Diego  thornmint  (Acanthomintha  ilicifolia) 
Achyranthes  mutica  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Munz's  onion  (Allium  munzii) 
Rawhide  Hill  onion  (Allium  tuolumnense) 
Sonoma  alopecurus  (Alopecurus  aequalis  var.  sonomensis) 
Kuawawaenohu  (Alsinidendron  lychnoides) 
Alsinodendron   viscosum  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Amaranthus  brozvnii  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Hoffmann's  Rock-cress  (Arabis  hoffmannii) 
Johnston's  rock-cress  (Arabis  johnstonii) 
Santa  Rosa  Island  manzanita  (Arctostaphylos  confer tijlor a) 
Del  Mar  manzanita  (Arctostaphylos  glandulosa  ssp.  crassifolia) 
San  Bruno  Mountain  manzanita  (Arctostaphylos  imbricata) 
Pallid  manzanita  (Arctostaphylos  pallida) 
Bear  Valley  sandwort  (Armaria  ursina) 
Braunton's  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  brauntonii) 
Clara  Hunt's  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  clarianus) 
Lane  Mountain  (=Coolgardie)  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  jaegerianus) 
Coachella  Valley  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  coachellae) 
Shining  (=shiny)  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  micans) 
Fish  Slough  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  piscinensis) 
Sodaville  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  sesquimetralis) 
Peirson's  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  magdalenae  var.  peirsonii) 
Coastal  dunes  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  tener  var.  titi) 
Triple-ribbed  milk-vetch  (Astragalus  tricarinatus) 
San  Jacinto  Valley  crownscale  (=saltbush) 
(Atriplex  coronata  var.  notatior) 
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Encinitis  baccharis  (=Coyote  bush),  (Baccharis  vanessae) 

Nevin's  barberry  (Berberis  nevinii) 

Island  barberry  (Berberis  pinnata  ssp.  insularis) 

Thread-leaved  brodiaea  (Brodiaea  filifolia) 

Chinese  Camp  brodiaea  (Brodiaea  pallida) 

Mariposa  pussy-paws  (Calyptridium  pulchellum) 

Stebbins'  morning-glory  (Calystegia  stebbinsii) 
White  sedge  (Carex  albida) 

Carpenteria  (Carpenteria  californica) 

Fleshy   owl's-clover  (Castilleja  campestris  ssp.  succulent  a) 

Ash-gray  Indian  paintbrush  (Castilleja  cinerea) 

Golden  paintbrush  (Castilleja  levisecta) 

Soft-leaved  paintbrush  (Castilleja  mollis) 

Vail  Lake  ceanothus  (Ceanothus  ophiochilus) 

Pine  Hill  ceanothus  (Ceanothus  roderickii) 

Kamanomano  (Cenchrus  agrimonioides) 

Catalina  Island  mountain-mahogany  (Cercocarpus  traskiae) 

"Akoko  (Chamaesyce  herbstii) 

Hoover's  spurge  (Chamaesyce  hooveri) 

"Akoko  (Chamaesyce  rockii) 

Orcutt's  spineflower  (Chorizanthe  orcuttiana) 

Suisun  thistle  (Cirsium   hydrophilum  var.  hydrophilum) 

Vine  Hill  clarkia  (Clarkia  imbricata) 

Springville  clarkia  (Clarkia  springvillensis) 

xOha  wai  (Clermontia  drepanomorpha) 
Coccoloba  rugosa  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Cordia  bellonis  (Plant,  no  common  name) 

Soft  bird's-beak  (Cordylanthus  mollis  ssp.  mollis) 

Del  Mar  sand  aster  (Corethrogyne  filaginifolia  var.  linifolia) 

Haha  (Cyanea  acuminata) 

Haha  (Cyanea  dunbarii) 

Haha  (Cyanea  grimesiana  ssp.  grimesiana) 

Haha  (Cyanea  (=Rollandia)  humboldtiana) 

Haha  (Cyanea  koolauensis) 

Haha  (Cyanea  longiflora) 

Haha  (Cyanea  platyphylla) 

Haha  (Cyanea  recta) 

Haha  (Cyanea  remyi) 

Haha  (Cyanea  (=Rollandia)  st-johnii) 

PuNukava  (Cyperus  trachysanthos) 

Mapele  (Cyrtandra  cyaneoides) 

HaMwale  (Cyrtandra  dentata) 

Haxiwale  (Cyrtandra  subumbellata) 

HaMwale  (Cyrtandra  viridiflora) 

Oha  (Delissea  rivularis) 

vOha  (Delissea  subcordata  ) 

Delissea  undulata  (Plant,  no  common  name) 

Cuyamaca  Lake  downingia  (Downingia  concolor  var.  brevior) 
Conejo  dudleya  (Dudleya  abramsii  ssp.  parva) 
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Short-leaved  dudleya  (Dudleya  blochmaniae  ssp.  brevifolia) 

Santa  Rosa  Island  dudleya  (Dudleya  blochmaniae  ssp.  insularis) 

Marcescent  dudleya  (Dudleya  cymosa  ssp.  marcescens) 

Santa  Monica  Mountains  dudleya  (Dudleya  cymosa  ssp.  ovatifolia) 

Santa  Cruz  Island  dudleya  (Dudleya  nesiotica) 

Munchkin  dudleya  (Dudleya  sp.  nov.  /ined.  "East  Point") 

Laguna  Beach  liveforever  (Dudleya  stolonifera) 

Verity's  dudleya  (Dudleya  verityi) 

Fosberg's  love  grass  (Eragrostis  fosbergii) 

Southern  mountain  wild  buckwheat 

(Eriogonum   kennedyi  var.  austromontanum) 
vAkoko  (Euphorbia  haeleeleana) 

Pine  Hill  flannelbush  (Fremontodendron   decumbens) 
Mexican  flannelbush  (Fremontodendron   mexicanum) 
Greenhorn  adobe-lily  (Fritillaria  striata) 
Island  bedstraw  (Galium  buxifolium) 
El  Dorado  bedstraw  (Galium  californicum  ssp.  sierrae) 
Nanu  (Gardenia  mannii) 

Hoffmann's  gilia  (Gilia  tenuiflora  ssp.  hoffmannii) 
Island  rush-rose  (Helianthemum  greenei) 
Eggert's  sunflower  (Helianthus  eggertii) 
Otay  tarweed  (Hemizonia  conjugens) 
Island  alumroot  (Heuchera  maxima) 
Hau  kuahiwi  (Hibiscadelphus  giffardianus) 
Hau  kuahiwi  (Hibiscadelphus  hualalaiensis) 
Hau  kuahiwi  (Hibiscadelphus  woodii) 
Kokro  kesokeso  (Hibiscus  waimeae  ssp.  annerae) 
Aupaka  (Isodendrion  laurifolium) 
Aupaka  (Isodendrion  longifolium) 
Nogal  or  West  Indian  walnut  (Juglans  jamaicensis) 
KauaM  Kokro  (Kokia  kauaiensis) 
Kamakahala  (Labordia  cyrtandrae) 
Kamakahala  (Labordia  tinifolia  var.  zuahiawaensis) 
Contra  Costa  goldfields  (Lasthenia  conjugens) 
vAnaunau  (Lepidium  arbuscula) 
Spring  Creek  bladderpod  (Lesquerella  perforata) 
San  Francisco  lessingia  (Lessingia  germanorum  var.  germanorum) 
Huachuca  water  umbel  (Lilaeopsis  schaffneriana  ssp.  recurva) 
Pitkin  Marsh  lily  (Lilium  pardalinum  ssp.  pitkinense) 
Parish's  meadowfoam  (Limnanthes  gracilis  ssp.  parishii) 
San  Clemente  Island  woodland-star  (Lithophragma  maximum) 
Lobelia  gaudichaudii  ssp.  koolauensis,  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Lobelia  monostachya  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Mariposa  lupine  (Lupinus  citrinus  var.  deflexus) 
Lysimachia  maxima  (=tenrnifolia)  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Santa  Cruz  Island  bush-mallow 

(Malacothamnus  fasciculatus  var.  nesioticus) 
Santa  Cruz  Island  malocothrix  (Malacothrix  indecora) 
Island  malacothrix  (Malacothrix  squalida) 
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Alani  (Melicope  saint-johnii) 
Alani  (Melicope  zahlbruckneri) 
Kelso  Creek  monkey-flower  (Mimulus  shevockii) 
Willowy  monardella  (Monardella  linoides  ssp.  viminea) 
Kolea  (Myrsine  juddii) 

Myrsine  linearifolia  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Navarretia,  prostrate  (=no-named)  (Navarretia  fossalis) 
Navarretia,  few-flowered  (Navarretia  leucocephala  ssp.  pauciflora) 
Navarretia,  many-flowered  (Navarretia  leucocephala  ssp.  plieantha) 
Piute  Mountains  navarretia  (Navarretia  setiloba) 
Colusa  grass  (Neostapfia  colusana) 
Neraudia  ovata  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Dehesa  bear-grass  (Nolina  interrata) 
San  Joaquin  orcutt  grass  (Orcuttia  inequalis) 
Hairy  (=pilose)  orcutt  grass  (Orcuttia  pilosa) 
Slender  orcutt  grass  (Orcuttia  tenuis) 
Sacramento  orcutt  grass  (Orcuttia  viscida) 
Lau  xehu  (Panicum  niihauense) 
Lake  County  stonecrop  (Parvisedum  leiocarpum) 
Winkler  cactus  (Pediocactus  winkleri) 
Lyon's  pentachaeta  (Pentachaeta  lyonii) 
Island  phacelia  (Phacelia  insularis  var.  insularis) 
Phyllostegia  kirsuta  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Phyllostegia  kaalaensis  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Phyllostegia  knudsenii,  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Phyllostegia  parviflora  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Kiponapona  (Phyllostegia  racemosa) 
Phyllostegia  velutina  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Phyllostegia  xvarshaueri  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Phyllostegia  wawrana,  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Yadon's  piperia  (Piperia  yadonii) 
Calistoga  allocarya  (Plagiobothrys  strictus) 
Platanthera  holochila  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Hala  pepe  (Pleomele  hawaiiensis) 
San  Bernadino  bluegrass  (Poa  atropurpurea) 
Napa  bluegrass  (Poa  napensis) 
Hickman's  potentiila  (Potentilla  hickmanii) 
Wahane  (=Hawane  or  loxulu)  (Pritchardia  aylmer-robinsonii) 
Loulu  (Pritchardia  kaalae) 
Loulu  (Pritchardia  napaliensis) 
Loxulu  (Pritchardia  remota) 
Loulu  (Pritchardia  schattaueri) 
Loulu  (Pritchardia  viscosa) 

Hartweg's  golden  sunburst,  (Pseudobahia  bahiifolia) 
San  Joaquin  adobe  sunburst  (Pseudobahia  peirsonii) 
Parish's  alkali  grass  (Puccinellia  parishii) 
Sanicula  purpurea  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Schiedea  helleri,  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Schiedea  hookeri  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
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Schiedea  kauaiensis  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
MaNolixoli  (Schiedea  kealiae) 

Schiedea  membranacea,  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Schiedea  nuttallii  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Schiedea  sarmentosa  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Laulihilihi  (Schiedea  stellar ioides) 
Schiedea  verticillata  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Layne's  butterweed  (Senecio  layneae) 
Santa  Cruz  Island  rockcress  (Sibara  filifolia) 
vAnunu  (Sicyos  alba) 

Kenwood  Marsh  checkermallow  (Sidalcea  oregana  ssp.  valida) 
Canelo  Hills  ladies'-tresses  (Spiranthes  delitescens) 
California  dandelion  (Taraxacum  californicum) 

Santa  Cruz  Island  lacepod  (=fringepod)  (Thysanocarpus  conchuliferus) 
Trematolobelia  singularis  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Hidden  Lake  bluecurls  (Trichostema  austromontanum  ssp.  compactum) 
Showy  Indian  clover  (Trifolium  amoenum) 
Monterey  (=Del  Monte)  clover  (Trifolium  trichocalyx) 
Greene's  orcutt  grass  (Tuctoria  greenei) 
Red  Hills  vervain  (Verbena  calif ornica) 
Big-leaved  crownbeard  (Verbesina  dissita) 
Nani  wafale'ale  (Viola  kauaiensis  var.  zvahiaivaensis) 
Viola  oahuensis  (Plant,  no  common  name) 
Ave  (Zanthoxylum  dipetalum  var.   tomentosum) 
Gowen  cypress  (Cupressus  goveniana  ssp.  goveniana) 
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IMPACT  OF  MORATORIUM  ON  SPECIES  RECOVERY 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  then  you  don't  favor  the  moratorium? 

Mr.  Frampton.  We  do  not,  Mr.  Yates.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  informal  remarks,  the  moratorium  combined  with  the 
funding  reductions,  in  every  element  of  the  endangered  species  pro- 
gram for  1996,  has  become  the  biggest  obstacle  or  hurdle  to  our 
making  the  statute  work  better.  This  has  impacted  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  do  habitat  conservation  plans,  for  example,  based  on 
anticipated  listings.  It  has  impacted  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
move  forward  to  draft  (4)(d)  rules  for  threatened  species,  which 
would  provide  some  predictability  of  the  consequences  to  people  at 
risk,  including  private  landowners  and  others.  All  of  that  is  in  a 
state  of  paralysis  as  long  as  the  moratorium  is  in  effect.  And,  of 
course,  if  and  when  the  moratorium  is  lifted,  we're  going  to  have 
potentially  an  avalanche  of  listings.  We  simply  are  not  likely  to 
have  the  time,  the  money,  or  the  people  to  shape  the  way  this  rolls 
forward,  that  is  to  provide  some  notice  and  some  orderly  process 
to  people  on  the  consequences  of  the  listing  decisions.  So  the  longer 
this  goes  on,  the  worse  it's  going  to  be  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  will  be  more  than  243  species  then? 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.  Now  how  will  the  failure  to  list  and  protect  spe- 
cies in  a  timely  fashion  affect  the  future  financial  costs  of  recovery 
and  conservation? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  it's  sort  of  a  golden  principle  here  that  the 
longer  you  wait  to  protect  species,  the  more  it  ends  up  costing.  So, 
clearly,  the  ultimate  recovery  cost  for  many  of  these  species  is 
going  to  be  increased  by  waiting. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  now  there  is  a  provision  for  emergency  listing. 
Does  that  help  at  all? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Yates,  we  talked  about  that  earlier.  There 
are  some,  probably  a  few  cases,  in  which  emergency  listing  could 
be  used  to  protect  against  imminent  extinction.  The  problem  is  that 
the  emergency  listing  provision  was  never  intended  as  an  outlet  or 
a  process  for  taking  pressure  away  from  the  ordinary  process  for 
proposed  listings  and  listing  of  species. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  emergency  listing  provisions  trun- 
cate all  public  involvement,  make  it  very  difficult  to  give  any  notice 
of  what  the  impact  of  the  listing  is  going  to  be,  take  place  imme- 
diately, and  only  last  for  240  days.  So  it  is  certainly  true  that  in 
a  few  cases,  at  least  hypothetically,  it  could  be  the  last  ditch  means 
of  protection.  But  the  real-life  impact  of  having  the  emergency  list- 
ing power  without  the  regular  listing  power  is  going  to  be  to  create 
a  litigation  nightmare  for  us  as  long  as  that  exists. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  the  impression 

Mr.  Frampton.  And  we're  very  nervous  about  the  impact  on  our 
people  and  resources  and  the  chaos  that's  going  to  occur  if  we  have 
to  operate  with  no  listing  authority,  and  with  emergency  listing  au- 
thority for  any  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  the  impression  from  watching  television  that 
among  the  most  popular  programs  are  those  dealing  with  animals. 
A  lot  of  those  animals  will  be  on  the  endangered  list,  will  they  not? 
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Mr.  FRAMPTON.  Many  of  them  are,  but  some  of  them  are  pro- 
posed for  listing. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  suspect  that  if  you  were  to  have  a  national  referen- 
dum on  whether  to  do  away  with  the  moratorium  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  continued  existence  of  the  wild  species,  that  the  country 
would  vote  overwhelmingly  for  that.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  I  think  there's  broad  public  support  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  there  is  broad  public  support  not  to 
have  a  moratorium.  As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  things  we're  seek- 
ing your  help  to  do,  and  we  need  to  do  a  better  job,  is  to  commu- 
nicate beyond  this  subcommittee  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  so  they  understand  what  an  obstacle  to  the  effi- 
cient running  and  the  administration  of  this  program,  the  morato- 
rium and  the  funding  cuts  represent  to  us. 

AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM  PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  Yates.  In  the  authorizing  committee,  it's  proposed  to  do 
away  with  your  ownership  of  airplanes  and  to  require  you  to  use 
the  services  of  privately-owned  airplane  companies.  How  will  this 
help  your  operations?  Or  hurt  them? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  will  be  a  negative  help.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  depends  heavily  on  aircraft  for  much  of  what  we  do.  In  fact, 
about  55  percent  of  our  aircraft  hours  are  already  flown  by  contrac- 
tors. Those  that  are  flown  by  Service  aircraft  are  highly-specialized, 
mission-oriented.  Our  aircraft  are  flown  by  pilot-biologists,  who 
perform  as  both  biologists  and  pilots.  People  with  those  kinds  of 
skills  and  with  those  kinds  of  aircraft  are  not  readily  available  by 
calling  a  local  aircraft  charter  outfit  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Our  migratory  bird  surveys  that  support  the 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  they  also  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  forbidden 
activities?  I  mean  in  the  act  that's  being  considered  by  the  author- 
izing committee,  special  flights  of  the  kind  that  you  just  men- 
tioned  

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  received  no  indication  that  there  is  any  in- 
tention otherwise. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  why  that's  important? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  migratory  bird  regulations  are  established 
based  upon  data  gathered  in  extensive,  specialized  surveys  con- 
ducted through  the  spring  and  summer  and  flown  at  a  very  low 
level  by  expert  biologists  under  hazardous  conditions.  These  biolo- 
gist-pilots count  ducks,  identify  species,  turn  in  the  data  which  gets 
worked  through  the  system  in  order  to  support  the  regulations.  If 
we  don't  have  planes  and  pilots  to  fly  these  surveys,  then  the  proc- 
ess for  setting  the  hunting  regulations  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  probably  directed  at  Alaska  more  than  any 
other  place,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  Alaska  airplanes  are  like  pickup  trucks.  Refuge 
managers  can't  manage  their  refuges  without  having  access  to  a 
plane  to  transport  them  from  point  A  to  point  B.  These  are  activi- 
ties that  necessitate  air  travel  that  is,  much  of  the  time,  spur-of- 
the-moment.  You  don't  have  time  to  call  from  Innoko  Refuge,  call 
Fairbanks  300  miles  away  to  get  an  airplane. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  So  it  would  really  cripple  your  activities? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Kolbe? 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

The  intent  of  this  subcommittee  last  year  was,  as  we  reached  the 
agreement  with  US  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  about  the  Biological 
Service,  that  all  the  research  component  of  USGS  was  to  take  over 
all  the  nonregulatory  work  that  was  related  to  the  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  Where  are  we  with  regard  to  that  in  terms  of 
the  research  that  goes  into  the  endangered  species  listings?  Has 
any  of  this  been  done  or  is  everything  just  exactly  as  it  was? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  Mr.  Kolbe,  the  original  National  Biological 
Service  did  not  include  research  activities  that  were  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  endangered  species  regulatory  program. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You're  saying  none  of  it  was  ever — none  of  the  re- 
search kinds  of  activities  were  transferred  over? 

Mr.  Frampton.  In  a  sense.  The  researchers  in  the  Park  Service 
looking  at  species  in  parks  and  doing  research  in  cooperative  units 
may  have  done  research  that  would  be  cited  or  taken  into  account 
by  the  biologists  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  evaluating  species 
and  making  listing  decisions.  But  there  was  no  research  that  was 
transferred  to  NBS  that  included  regulatory  aspects  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act 

Mr.  Kolbe.  So  no  research  has  been  transferred  then  to  USGS, 
either? 

Mr.  Frampton.  None  of  the  processing,  the  biological  examina- 
tion of  information  that  goes  into  the  listing  decision  was  trans- 
ferred to  NBS  or  has  been  transferred  to  USGS. 

coordination  of  research  priorities 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Is  there  any  coordination  or  cooperation  that  goes  on 
between  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  USGS  on  the  research? 

Mr.  Frampton.  There  is  a  departmental  science  board  and  a  se- 
ries of  other  ad  hoc  groups  of  managers  who  draw  up  a  list  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  Park  Service  science  needs,  prioritize 
those  needs,  and  present  them  to  people  in  the  NBS  who  are  mak- 
ing up  the  NBS's  research  budget.  In  a  sense  the  Park  Service  or 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  very  important  clients  of  NBS. 
But  the  final  decisions  about  new  research  starts  or  research  activi- 
ties that  are  expanded  or  contracted  are  run  as  a  part  of  the  NBS, 
and  now  by  USGS,  as  its  parent  organization. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I'm  sorry,  would  you  repeat  that  last  statement?  Ul- 
timately, the  what  decisions  are  being  made 

Mr.  Frampton.  Ultimately,  the  decisions  about  new  research  pro- 
grams that  will  be  started  and  the  new  studies 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Okay,  research  programs? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Yes,  research — remain  as  part  of  the  NBS  budg- 
eting process,  now  the  USGS  budget  process. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Does  this  conform  to  what  your  understanding  of 
what  this  subcommittee  has  been  doing,  what  we  were  doing  in 
terms  of  directing  that  the  process  for  listing  of  species  was  to  in- 
volve USGS  more  ultimately 
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Mr.  Frampton.  Originally,  it  was  NBS  and  then  it  was  USGS. 

Mr.  KOLBE  [continuing].  To  involve  that  more  in  making  these 
decisions,  rather  than  keeping  all  this  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service?  Because,  as  you  know,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  a 
lot  of  Members  have  seen  has  been  what  we  would  regard  as  the 
nonpoliticization  of  the  nonscientific  decisions  that  have  been  made 
by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  about  some  of  the  listings,  and  I 
thought  that  was  our  intention,  to  try  to  make  some  of  the  basic 
research  that  was  done  for  this  to  be  in  the  USGS,  so  that  we 
would  try  to  get  to  a  sounder  scientific  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  think  we  may  be  talking  at  cross-purposes  here. 
It  is  true  that  the  Secretary's  intention — and  I  think  your  inten- 
tion— whether  NBS  stayed  separate  or  went  under  USGS — 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Right. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing! .  Was  to  separate 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Separate. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing! .  The  listing  decision  from  the  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Correct. 

Mr.  Frampton.  And  that 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing!.  Has  been  done  and  remains  the 
case.  The  research  has  gone  to  USGS.  All  of  it  has  gone  to  USGS. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Then  maybe  we  are  on  the  same  wave  length;  that's 
not  what  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  first  part  when  you  an- 
swered the  first  time. 

Mr.  Frampton.  The  question  that  you  asked  me  had  to  do  with 
activities  relating  to  the  listing  process  and  the  examination  of  pe- 
titions. That's  not  research.  That's  a  regulatory  function.  That  has 
remained  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Research 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  did  say  right  at  the  beginning  a  nonregulatory 
function. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Research  activities  that  went  to  NBS,  and  they 
did  go  to  NBS,  have  all  gone  to  the  USGS.  None  of  that  has  come 
back  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  They  are  in 

Mr.  Frampton.  They  are  in  USGS. 

research  support  for  endangered  species 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  define  for  me  how  you  see  what  those  research 
activities  are  that  are  over  in  USGS  as  it  relates  to  endangered 
species.  Is  it  core  research?  Is  it  basic  research?  Is  it  research  on 
a  particular  species?  What  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  Frampton.  It  is  basic  research.  I  think  the  reason  that  I'm 
mishearing  you  a  little  bit  is  you  say,  "as  related  to  endangered 
species."  The  Service  may,  for  example,  in  looking  down  the  road 
at  a  candidate  species  which  may  come  up  in  the  next  few  years 
for  a  possible  listing,  determine  that  we  don't  know  enough  about 
the  bull  trout  or  we  don't  know  enough  about  the  goshawk.  As  a 
result  one  of  our  highest  research  priorities  is  to  have  somebody  do 
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research  that  will  help  us  make  a  better  decision  about  this  three 
or  four  years  from  now  in  the  listing  process.  That  may  become  a 
priority  research  request  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the 
university  community,  or  to  the  NBS.  But,  if  a  decision  is  made  to 
undertake  the  research  with  a  view  to  providing  better  information 
down  the  road,  then  that  research  will  be  done  entirely  by  the 
USGS. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  commis- 
sion a  specific  basic  research  project  because  of  a  listing  petition 
that  is  in  front  of  it.  This  is  because  the  timeframe  doesn't  ordi- 
narily allow  for  the  two,  three,  four,  five  years  or  longer  that  is  re- 
quired. 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you.  That  gives  me  a  better  feel  for  it. 

Mr.  Rogers,  do  you  know,  how  many  listings  of  endangered  spe- 
cies have  there  been  since  we've  had  the 

Mr.  Rogers.  960, 1  believe  is  the  number. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  if  my  statistics  are  correct,  I  think  only  22,  23 
have  actually  been  taken  off  of  the  list,  eight  of  them  because  they 
were  in  error,  one  of  them  by  court,  seven  recovered,  and  seven  be- 
came extinct,  I  think  is  the  correct  numbers,  but  23  I  believe  is  the 
number. 

Your  own  professional  career  has  been — the  exact  number 
doesn't  make  that  much  difference — has  focused  on  these  issues 
concerning  wildlife  ecology.  Do  you  have  any  guidance  for  us  about 
what  you  think  needs  to  be  done  differently  as  we  consider  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  or  is  it  something  that  needs  to  change? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  couldn't  sit  here  today  and  tell  you  what  changes 
to  make  or  not  to  make  to  the  act.  But  I  would  suggest  that  the 
most  important  thing  is  for  this  country,  those  of  us  in  this  room, 
in  this  Congress,  and  in  the  public  agencies,  to  maintain  a  commit- 
ment to  a  healthy  natural  world  that  supports  the  full  range  of  spe- 
cies, whether  they  be  hunted  species  or  otherwise.  That  would  in- 
clude providing  for  the  needs  of  species  that  are  in  peril,  because 
philosophically  if  certain  species  are  getting  into  trouble,  that's  an 
indicator  that  something  else  isn't  right,  and  our  own  lives  may  not 
literally  be  impacted,  but  the  quality  of  our  life  is  diminished  by 
those  very  elements  that  are  diminishing  the  quality  of  life  for  var- 
ious species.  It's  kind  of  a 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Do  you  think  that  that's  a  good  philosophical  state- 
ment  

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe  [continuing].  But  do  you  think  there  are  some  things 
we  can  do  to  make  the  act  work  better? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I'd  like  Mr.  Frampton  to  speak  to  this  also.  The  ad- 
ministration began  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  implementa- 
tion of  actions  under,  what's  come  to  be  known  as,  the  10-point 
plan.This  was  to  provide  more  certainty,  with  fewer  surprises,  pro- 
vides for  peer  review,  and  emphasize  the  need  for  utilization  of 
science  in  the  full  decision  process.  To  begin  to  apply  incentives  for 
private  landowners  is  also  a  very  important  issue. 
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CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  there  are  many  of  the  things  that  you're  talk- 
ing about  there  that  we  can  see  eye  to  eye  on.  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  more  room  for  agreement  than  perhaps  some  people  have  sug- 
gested there  is. 

One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  proving  the  adage  that  all  poli- 
tics is  local,  when  dealing  with  an  issue  in  my  State.  Are  you  famil- 
iar with  the  biological  opinion  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  has  issued 
about  the  Central  Arizona  Project? 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  it's  the  one  I'm  thinking  about,  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  signed  it?  [Laughter.] 

As  you  know,  they  have  concluded — your  opinion  concludes  that 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  jeopardizes  endangered  native  fish  in 
the  Gila  River  Basin,  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  non-native 
fish  from  the  Colorado  and  elsewhere  are  going  to  escape  from  CAP 
system,  travel  hundreds  of  miles  upstream  through  the  canals,  over 
dry  river  beds,  leap  over  the  hurdles  of  dams  and  pumps  and  tur- 
bines, and  somehow  get  into — upstream  and  endanger  the  so-called 
native  species. 

And  then,  on  top  of  this,  they  suggested  that  we  should  pay  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  $500,000  a  year  for  25  years  in  order  to  mon- 
itor and  to  provide  any  mitigation  for  this.  This,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  be  a  pattern  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  though  not  usually  quite  as 
rich  as  this,  to  say,  well,  if  you'll  pay  us  "X"  amount  of  dollars,  we 
won't  cause  any  trouble  for  you  here;  we'll  let  it  go.  It  seems  to  be 
a  little  bit  of  a  blackmail  that's  involved  from  time  to  time. 

But  what's  really  distressing  about  this  is  that  Arizona  Fish  and 
Game,  together  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  been  for  all 
these  years,  of  course,  stocking  these  waters  with  non-native  fish; 
the  same  ones  that  now  we're  worrying  about  coming  upstream 
they've  been  stocking  for  fishing  purposes  in  all  of  these  streams, 
indeed,  where  native  fish  have  been  endangered  and  in  some  cases 
wiped  out  as  a  result  of  that. 

So  now  we're  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  trying  to  correct  this  be- 
cause of  another  thing  that  I  think  is  much  more  indirect,  of  some- 
thing downstream  on  the  Central  Arizona  Project  related  to  this. 
Would  you  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I'd  be  happy  to.  First,  I'd  like  to  just  express  a  point 
of  difference.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  continuing  or  past  practice  of  the 
Service  to  ask  to  be  essentially  bought  off  as  a  result  of  adverse  bi- 
ological opinions.  It  is  true  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  be  involved  in  stocking  fish  as 
part  of  recreational  fishery  programs.  What  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  is  that,  if  not  done  carefully  and  in  concert  with 
both  the  natural  system  and  the  other  agencies,  that  we  and  others 
who  are  supporting  those  activities  can  cause  conflicts  with — 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  agree.  We've  discovered;  we've  learned  a  lot  more 
about  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Working  with  the  community  of  recreational  and 
endangered  species  environmental  interests,  we  have  just  devel- 
oped a  policy,  the  name  of  which  is  escaping  me,  that  achieves  bal- 
ance between  endangered  species  and  recreational  or  non-native 
fishes.  This  policy  will  address  public  policy  as  well  as  specific  ac- 
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tivities  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  conflicts  where  they  are 
occurring. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  doesn't  really  go  to  the  question.  If  the  damage 
has  been  done  in  Arizona  in  the  past,  already  has  been  done — 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  further  damage  here,  damages  have 
been  done  by  the  stocking  in  the  past,  and  now  we're  supposed  to 
pick  up  the  tab  on  it  to  the  tune  of  $500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  are  parts  of  the  Gila  system,  Arivaca  Creek 
I  think  and  some  others,  that  have  not  been  invaded  by  non-native 
exotics.  Whether  they  have  been  transferred  by  intentional  stock- 
ing or  whether  they  are  escaped  bait  fish  or  whether  they  have  got- 
ten into  the  system  by  some  other  method,  those  areas  are  at  this 
point  clear  of  these  exotics.  The  objective  of  the  biological  opinion 
and  the  reasonable  prudent  alternative  is  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  the  non-natives  negatively  impacting  the  native  species. 

Interestingly  enough,  although  there  was  a  lot  of  arguement  and 
this  biological  opinion  took  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
none  of  the  people  involved  disagreed  with  the  fact  that,  without 
some  strong  measures,  the  non-natives  would,  in  fact,  get  to  these 
areas  where  they  are  not  occuring  now,  even  if  it  depended  on 
stochastic  events  such  as  flood.  The  argument  was  a  probability  ar- 
gument. Some  thought  it  was  highly  unlikely,  though  possible;  oth- 
ers thought  that  the  likelihood  was  higher  without  some  more  he- 
roic measurers. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  In  the  end  it  always  comes  down  to  probabilities,  it 
seems. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  will  just  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  letter  asking 
that  you  re-initiate  the  consultation  based  on  information,  further 
information,  which  I  think  CAWCD  has  provided. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  lawsuits  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  I  have  those  lawsuits,  but  I  hope  maybe  we  can 
avoid  some  costly  lawsuits  by  having  a  reconsultation  on  this  one. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen? 

HABITAT  PROTECTION 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  having  to 
leave  earlier.  So  some  of  this  may  be  redundant. 

But,  Mr.  Frampton,  you  were  talking  when  I  left  here,  something 
about  the  lack  of  funds  for — and  was  I  mistaken — meaning  the  lack 
of  funds  for  land  acquisition? 

Mr.  Frampton.  No,  for  the  administration  of  the  endangered  spe- 
cies program  including  candidate  conservation  which  is  keeping 
species  off  the  list,  for  the  listing  program,  for  recovery,  for  habitat 
conservation  planning,  and — 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  don't  know  where  I  got  the  idea  there  was  land  ac- 
quisition somewhere  that  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  I  mentioned  the  importance  of  increasing 
our  negotiation  of  habitat  conservation  plans. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  I  see. 
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Mr.  Frampton.  And  the  chairman  asked  me  whether  the  funding 
that  we  have  sought  for  some  cost-sharing  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  those  plans  work 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  about  private  industry? 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Was  a  higher  priority  than  some  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  land  acquisition. 
My  answer  was  we  need  both,  but  the  HCP  funding  is  important. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  with  private  entities,  cooperation  between  the 
two,  not  necessarily  governmental  entities  or  just 

Mr.  Frampton.  In  almost  every  case,  private  landowners  are  in- 
volved in  the  large-scale  plans  that  are  being  shaped  in  San  Diego 
or  Riverside  Counties  Involvement  of  local  and  State  governments 
are  also  important. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frampton.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  we  have  habitat 
conservation  plans  that  we  have  either  finished  or  are  negotiating 
with  several  dozen  major  timber  companies  in  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  5.5  million  acres  of  private  land  is  involved  in 
those  negotiations.  With  the  exception  of  our  discussions  with  the 
States,  each  is  negotiated  with  an  individual  timber  company. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  the  whole  spectrum  of 
cooperation,  because  sooner  or  later  it's  going  to  boil  down  to  either 
those  people  who  are  living  from  the  land  or  making  a  living  from 
the  land  and  those  who  want  to  preserve  the  species,  which  means 
they're  going  to  have  to  have  some  meeting  of  the  minds  and  one 
that  works  a  little  more  cooperatively  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  Mr.  Skeen,  I  think  what  is  happening 
across  the  country,  not  perhaps  visible  to  many  people,  is  a  change 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  minds  are  meeting.  The  minds  of  land- 
owners, local  governments,  and  Federal  and  State  Fish  and  Wild- 
life agencies,  are  meeting  about  what  we  need  to  do  to  protect  habi- 
tat and  how  we  can  go  about  that  in  a  way  that  works  for  wildlife, 
but  also  provides  a  great  deal  of  long-term  certainty  and  predict- 
ability for  development. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  think  therein  lies  probably  the  most  conclusive  kind 
of  program  that  would  get  it  done,  mainly  because  I  think 

Mr.  Frampton.  We  just  need  the  money  to  make  it  work. 

AIRCRAFT  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  that.  It  always  goes  back  to  the  agency 
needs  the  money  to  do  it:  I  agree  with  you. 

For  instance,  it's  always  amazing  to  me  that  we've  made  this 
hullabaloo  in  California  about  the  kangaroo  rat.  If  you  need  kan- 
garoo rats  in  California,  we'll  ship  you  about  two  dozen  carloads 
from  New  Mexico.  They  may  be  exotic  to  those  folks  over  there,  but 
they're  still  probably  viable  breeders.  [Laughter.] 

You  were  talking  about  aircraft,  being  absolutely  essential.  Being 
an  old  Super  Cub  pilot,  you  need  those  Super  Cubs  to  get  around 
Alaska  or  you  can't  get  around  at  all. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  speak  to  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  speak  with  the  authorizing 

Mr.  REGULA.  He  has  some  differences  on  that. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  when  you're  not  using  them  for  propagation, 
can  we  use  them  in  ADC?  [Laughter.] 
Well,  that's  dual-purpose. 
Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  responses. 

STREAMLINING  AND  DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the  record,  a  few 
I'd  like  to  cover  here. 

Why  is  the  staffing  in  your  budget  increasing  by  5  percent?  Isn't 
there  a  contradiction  with  the  Vice  President's  streamlining  initia- 
tive? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  principal  increase  you  see  in  the  staffing  is  for 
seasonal  employees,  again  alot  of  that  is  tied  to  the  funding  in- 
crease, to  deal  with  such  things  as  Jobs-in-the- Woods.  Most  of  our 
Alaska  refuge  program  is  based  on  seasonal  employment.  Fisheries 
would  employ  seasonals  and  the  candidate  conservation  work 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Program  is  where  we  would  use 
seasonals  also.  So  most  of  the  FIE  increase  is  for  seasonals  and  cer- 
tainly not  headquarters. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  TAKE 

Mr.  Regula.  On  the  endangered  species,  question  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  problems  is  where  you  go  onto  private  lands.  Do  I  under- 
stand it  correctly — or  let  me  back  up  and  say,  if  you  determine  that 
there's  an  endangered  species  on  a  piece  of  private  land,  what  is 
the  extent  that  you  can  impact  the  ability  to  convey  or  to  use  that 
land,  assuming  there  would  be  a  reauthorization  of  the  act  in  its 
existing  form? 

Mr.  Frampton.  There  is  no  specific  regulatory  power,  certainly 
not  a  power  to  prohibit  sale  or  transfer.  There  is  no  direct  author- 
ity under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  land, 
except  in  the  following  sense:  the  principal  provision  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  that  relates  to  private  land  is  the  section  9  prohi- 
bition that  requires  private  landowners  not  to  "take"  listed  species. 
The  definition  of  "take"  in  the  statute  or  the  regulations  includes 
harming  a  species  which  on  a  case-by-case  basis  may  include  the 
destruction  of  so  much  habitat  that  it's  effectively  "taking"  the  spe- 
cies. 

But  in  many  of  the  cases  that  involve  species  with  a  large 
amount  of  habitat,  like  the  spotted  owl  or  the  marbled  murrelet  or 
the  grizzly  bear,  for  example,  it  is  very  hard  to  translate  the  "take" 
prohibition  into  an  effective  relationship  between  a  Federal  regu- 
lator and  a  private  landowner.  That's  why  the  habitat  conservation 
plan  process,  or  the  cooperative  agreement  process  that  we've  used 
with  timber  companies  in  the  Southeast  to  protect  red  cockaded 
woodpeckers  and  the  safe  harbor  incentive  provisions  provide  bet- 
ter mechanisms  for  forging  a  relationship  between  the  regulator 
and  the  private  landowner.  That  process  encourages  the  landowner 
to  do  planning,  often  to  protect  many  species  and  habitats,  that 
meets  the  requirements  for  what  would  otherwise  be  the  one-at-a- 
time,  one-occasion-at-a-time,  or  one-species-at-a-time  regulatory 
prohibition  on  "take." 

And  by  using  all  those  tools  that  we've  developed,  where  possible, 
to  restructure  the  way  the  Endangered  Species  Act  works,  we  can 
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reduce  impacts  on  private  landowners  where  we  have  a  species 
that  requires  quite  a  lot  of  habitat  or  if  there's  quite  a  lot  of  private 
landowners. 

Mr.  Regula.  But,  effectively,  there  could  be  a  taking  in  the  sense 
that  you  could  constrain  the  way  in  which  that  land  could  be  used; 
i.e.,  for  example,  restricting  the  ability  to  cut  timber  off  the  land 
that's  privately  owned  if  it  happens  to  harbor  an  endangered  spe- 
cies? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Theoretically,  there  could  certainly  be  a  case, 
which  is  a  Fifth  Amendment  taking  of  land,  as  a  result  of  the 
"take"  prohibition  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  A  species  that 
lived  only  in  a  small  area 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  In  a  small  area  of  an  old  growth  for- 
est, owned  by  one  landowner,  whereby  if  he  cut  down  a  substantial 
number  of  the  trees,  he  would  likely  cause  the  species  to  go  extinct. 

I  think  what  is  remarkable,  though,  is  that  we  have  looked  at 
and  thought  about  and  shaped  some  ways  to  avoid  that  ultimate 
taking,  that  ultimate  conflict  between  the  need  of  the  species  and 
the  ultimate  prohibition  of  any  kind  of  economic  use.  We  have  tried 
to  plan  ahead  to  compensate,  to  be  able  to  get  around  or  structure 
ways  to  buy  the  land,  in  the  case  where  the  conflict  is  an  ultimate 
conflict,  and  to  plan  ahead  for  those  instances.  What's  remarkable, 
is  that  in  the  23  years  since  the  Endangered  Species  Act  has  been 
more  or  less  in  its  present  form,  how  incredibly  rare  those  ultimate 
conflicts  have  been. 

I  think  at  the  moment,  for  example,  the  Justice  Department  has, 
as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  section  404  and  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  wetlands  provisions,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  two 
or  three  "takings"  cases.  And  if  you  look  back  over  the  last  20 
years,  I  would  suspect  that  the  total  number  of  cases  which  have 
been  brought  to  court  could  be  counted  on  my  fingers. 

So,  in  fact,  in  the  past  the  law  hasn't  caused  us  to  come  to  that 
ultimate  conflict.  And,  I  think  that  we  are  developing,  and  have  de- 
veloped, techniques  to  prevent  it  from  happening  in  most  cases  in 
the  future.  But  when  you  reach  that  point,  and  theoretically,  in 
some  cases  you  do  reach  that  point,  then  you  have  a  situation  in 
which  you  have  to  relax  the  regulatory  prohibition  or  find  ways  to 
buy  the  property.  Because,  if  the  public  interest  is  in  saving  the 
habitat,  then  ultimately  there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  public  con- 
tribution to  doing  that. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  saying  that  you  would  have  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty; that  is,  you  can't  just  inhibit  the  ability  of  the  landowner  to 
use  it  freely  as  he  or  she  chooses  without  any  financial  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Frampton.  There's  no  question  that  in  many  cases  you  can 
imagine  reaching  that  point.  I  would  say  that  over  the  years  since 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was  established,  that  we 
have  probably  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  buying  habitat 
to  head  off  those  kinds  of  conflicts,  because  we  realize  that  ulti- 
mately it  might  come  to  the  point  where  we  need  land  acquisition 
to  prevent  almost  any  use  of  the  habitat,  and  the  better  approach 
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to  that  was  to  buy  it  in  advance.  That's  a  big  part  of,  obviously, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Land  Acquisition  Program.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  doesn't  only  buy  land  for  habitats  for  imper- 
iled or  listed  species,  but  that's  a  significant  part  of  the  land  acqui- 
sition program  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Regula.  Theoretically,  you  would  not  have  to  buy  the  land? 
You  could  still  inhibit  the  usages? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Theoretically,  you  could  inhibit  all  use,  and  the 
landowner  would  have  a  successful  takings  claim,  just  like  the  situ- 
ation with 

Mr.  Regula.  There  would  be  the  ability  to  file  a  claim? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Of  course;  there  always  is  the  ability  to  file  a 
claim.  But  my  point  is  that  that  theoretical  final  conflict  has  so  sel- 
dom been  reached  in  the  past,  and  we're  much  more  sensitive 
about  ways  we  can  avoid  it  in  the  future,  than  we  were  perhaps 
five  or  ten  years  ago.  I  don't  think  that's  a  real-life  problem  that 
needs  to  cripple  the  administration  of  the  act. 

TRANSFER  OF  NBS 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  the  transfer  of  NBS  to  USGS  worked  out  from 
the  standpoint  of  FWS's  needs? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  the  transfer  is  in  the  works.  It  is  not  easy. 
USGS  is  not  a  biological  science  organization.  I  think  I  should 
probably  let  Mr.  Rogers  answer  the  question  about  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  needs.  I  think,  to  be  honest  about  it,  even  when  NBS 
was  independent,  we  were  in  the  mode  of  restructuring  ways  in 
which  the  principal  client  agencies,  the  Park  Service  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  could  continue  to  have  their  needs  met  by  a 
separate  agency. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it  didn't  work  perfectly  even  when  it  was  inde- 
pendent? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  it  was  a  work-in-progress  and  that  work- 
in-progress  was  interrupted  before  it  was  entirely  shaped.  So  now 
we've  started  a  whole  different  work-in-progress.  Things  are  cer- 
tainly not  perfect,  but  we're  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  just  briefly  add  that  it  never  worked  per- 
fectly while  research  was  part  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  period  of  adjustment  from  when  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  could  call  the  research  its  own,  and  now, 
though  the  same  quality  of  science  continues,  it  is  serving  more  pri- 
orities and  administratively  it's  farther  away  from  us.  So  we  are 
encountering  the  expected  difficulties;  none  of  them  are  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  they  do. 

cooperative  research  units 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  the  cooperative  research  units;  do  you 
not  do  this  with  universities,  and  so  on?  People  that  have  them 
seem  to  think  they're  a  great  thing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You're  speaking  to  a  former  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Units.  These  are  very  successful  cooperative  endeav- 
ors— there's  one  in  New  Mexico.  There's  one  in  Ohio,  with  partici- 
pation of  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  agency,  the  local  university, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
previously  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  now  the  National  Biologi- 
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cal  Service.  These  units  bring  to  bear  the  expertise  of  all  of  those 
involved,  all  the  cooperators,  on  research  problems  of  interest  to 
both.  So 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it's  cost-effective? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Highly  cost-effective. 

Mr.  Regula.  Because  you  get  a  contribution  from  the  private  sec- 
tor? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Correct. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Or  the  university  sector? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  nongovernment  sector,  yes. 

NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right.  Which  leads  me  to  another  question. 
Last  year  we  contemplated  getting  rid  of  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation.  There  is  a  $5  million  request.  How  do  you  as- 
sess the  work  of  the  foundation  in  terms  of  benefit  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service? 

Mr.  Rogers.  From  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  perspective,  the 
Foundation  has  been  the  best  partner  that  we  have  ever  had  in  ad- 
dressing the  broad  range  of  issues  that  we  have  to  address.  They've 
been  effective  at  getting  other  partners  involved  who  we  might 
never  have  been  able  to  contact  ourselves  or  bring  together. 
They've  been  able  to  achieve  funding  leverage  that  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  ourselves.  So  they've  been,  and  we  hope  they 
will  continue  to  be,  a  highly  effective  organization  in  support  of  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  respond  to  that  question 
as  well?  You  know,  last  year  with  a  very  difficult  allocation,  there 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee  to  look  at  grant 
programs  and  zero  out  or  cut  way  back  on  a  lot  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams, on  the  theory  that  we  need  to  protect  the  functioning  of  the 
agency  and  grant  programs  that  go  to  outside  people  should  be  a 
lower  priority.  I  certainly  wouldn't  quarrel  with  that  general  ap- 
proach, but  I  don't  think  the  Foundation,  while  it  appeared  to  be 
a  grant  program,  really  fits  that  mold — for  two  reasons: 

One  is  that  it's  not  taking  money  away  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  It's  really  multiplying  it.  So  for  every  dollar  of  appro- 
priated money,  this  is  an  organization  which  is  producing  $2  or  $3 
or  $4  of  private  money  for  the  Service  and  its  projects  in  ways  that 
the  agency  simply  couldn't  do. 

And,  second,  and  I  think  equally  important,  as  we  figure  out  how 
to  pioneer  more  partnerships  between  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Park  Service,  with  private  and  nonprofit  and  local  govern- 
mental entities  and  private  landowners,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice Foundation  has  pioneered  in  that.  And  so  protecting  their — or 
increasing  their  core  funding  is  very  cost-effective  and  it's  very 
strategic  in  terms  of  leadership  of  where  the  agencies  need  to  go. 
They're  a  very,  very  important  partner,  I  think,  to  us,  and  the  po- 
tential for  innovation  there  is  enormous.  So  we  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  its  activities  and 
its  funding,  and  really  would  like  to  protect  that. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  An  increase  of  $5  million  is  requested  in  appropria- 
tions for  wetlands  conservation.  That's  a  pretty  substantial  in- 
crease above  1996.  Where  does  this  rank  in  priority  with  the  other 
increases? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We'll  have  to  get  back  to  you  as  we  move  through 
the  process,  relative  to  its  priority  to  the  other  budget  increases. 
But,  the  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  has  been  one  of  the  single- 
most  important  mechanisms  through  which  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan  has  been  implemented.  The  num- 
bers— the  leverage  in  funding  and  the  number  of  acres  of  wetlands 
protected  are  staggering.  With  this  increase  we  would  expect  pro- 
tection conferred  on  as  much  as  188,000  acres.  So 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  Canada  and  Mexico  doing  their  share? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  effective  partners  through  the  Conserva- 
tion Act  and  the  North  American  Plan. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I  suspect  we're  going  to  have 
limited  funds,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  reassess  priorities, 
whether  it's  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  or  the  wetlands,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  so  that,  if  necessary,  once  we  get  an  idea  of 
what  we're  going  to  have,  that  we  can  call  you  for  suggestions  on 
where  your  priorities  are,  given  some  limited  resources.  We  want 
to  work  with  you  as  much  as  possible  to  maximize  whatever  we 
have  in  the  way  of  available  funding,  but  if  our  602(b)  is  flat,  there 
aren't  any  other  agencies  that  I  see  on  the  horizon  where  we  can 
scale  back  in  order  to  give  yours  or  the  Smithsonian,  in  their  case 
this  morning,  priority. 

Well,  staff  reminds  me,  too,  that  under  the  President's  request, 
we  actually  end  up  with  a  shortfall  because  of  the  cost  of  managing 
the  SPRO  account,  which  has  not  been  allocated.  That's  not  your 
problem;  that's  just  a  budget  problem  for  us  potentially. 

Now  if  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee  would  fore- 
go some  of  their  money,  we  might  have  some  additional  funding. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  gave  at  the  office.  [Laughter.] 

SEA  LAMPREY  CONTROL 

Mr.  Regula.  But  it's  going  to  be  a  tough  year,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  giving  some  thought  to  new  priorities,  as  I  think  what 
you're  bringing  to  us  today  is  maybe  the  ideal  approach,  but  maybe 
not  reality  in  terms  of  what  we  have  available. 

A  couple  of  other  questions:  sea  lamprey  control,  you  have  that 
effort,  and  I  think  part  of  it  is  in  Commerce,  too. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Gary  Edwards,  would  you  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  budget  is  in  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Department  funds  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission,  which  is  a  69/31  match  be- 
tween us  and  Canada.  Then,  through  the  Commission,  that  appro- 
priated money  comes  back  to  the  Service.  We  serve  as  their  agent 
to  actually  carry  out 

Mr.  Regula.  You  do  it  by  contract? 
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Mr.  Edwards  [continuing].  To  carry  out  the  work.  And  then  the 
same  thing  occurs  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  the  Commerce,  State,  Justice  appropriation  did 
not  have  funding  for  sea  lamprey,  what's  the  impact  on  your  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  obviously,  if  there  wasn't  any  money  in  ap- 
propriations, then  there  wouldn't  be  any  money  to  continue 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  not  be  able  to  go  forward  with  the  program? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  and 
we'll  be  back  in  touch  once  we  know  what  our  budget  numbers  are. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  working  with  us  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  have  questions  for  the  record  from  the  mem- 
bers. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Frampton  and  questions  and  answsers  for 
the  record  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  T.  FRAMPTON,  JR.,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS,  CONCERNING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 
REQUEST  FOR  THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE. 

APRIL  23, 1996 


Good  Afternoon.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  with  John 
Rogers,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  respond 
to  questions  about  the  Service's  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget.  I  anticipate  that 
John  will  be  discussing  the  Service's  budget  request  in  detail,  but,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  address  the  status  of  the  Endangered  Species  Program. 

When  I  came  before  you  last  year  at  this  time,  I  talked  about  the  actions 
we  were  planning  in  order  to  make  the  Endangered  Species  Act  work 
better  and  more  equitably.  At  that  time  I  outlined  our  ten-point  plan  for  a 
fair,  cooperative  and  scientifically  sound  approach  to  Endangered  Species 
Act  reform  and  implementation.  The  Administration  committed  to 
improve  implementation  of  the  Act  by  building  stronger  partnerships 
with  state,  local  governments,  private  industry,  and  individuals;  by 
exercising  greater  administrative  flexibility  to  minimize  socio-economic 
effects  and  assure  fair  treatment  for  landowners;  and  by  reducing  delay 
and  uncertainty  for  our  partners  in  conservation.  Clearly,  the 
moratorium  and  funding  cutbacks  to  the  Endangered  Species  Program  in 
1996  have  had  severe  impacts  on  the  Endangered  Species  Program  by 
stopping  short  our  ability  to  deliver  on  our  commitments  and  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  extinction. 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  on  listing  and  elimination  of  funding  there 
is  a  backlog  of  243  species  that  were  proposed  for  listing  but  cannot  be 
addressed  through  final  listing  determinations.  Thus,  we  are  unable  to 
provide  protection  to  these  plant  and  animal  species  that  could  disappear 
from  existence  at  any  time.  The  elimination  of  these  species  means  the 
loss  of  a  priceless  biological  heritage  for  us  and  future  generations.  The 
actions  taken  in  1996  have  also  significantly  reduced  our  ability  to  provide 
much  needed  relief  to  landowners  from  regulatory  burdens  through  the 
consultation  and  HCP  processes  and  reduced  efforts  to  recover  currently 
listed  species  including  the  whooping  crane,  sea  turtles  and  Hawaiian 
forest  birds. 

What  I  want  to  discuss  today  is  the  need  to  put  the  Endangered  Species 
program  back  on  track.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  FY  1997  budget 
request  restores  the  $13  million  in  reductions  from  1995  operating  levels 
(prior  to  the  rescission)  and  restarts  the  listing  program.  An  additional  $8 
million  is  requested  for  enhancements  to  the  Endangered  Species 
program. 
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First,  the  budget  restores  funding  for  the  candidate  conservation  program. 
This  funding  is  key  to  preventing  species  from  getting  to  the  point  of 
listing  —  and  supports  partnership  efforts  with  Federal  and  State 
landowners  and  the  private  sector.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  —in 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  the  Service  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  states,  Forest  Service  and  private  timber  industry  to  conserve 
small  ephemeral  ponds  that  are  home  to  the  dusky  gopher  frog  and  the 
striped  newt  thereby  ensuring  continued  habitat  and  survival  of  these 
species.  There  are  over  180  species  in  states  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  that 
need  preemptive  action  to  prevent  their  being  listed  including  the  bull 
trout  in  Idaho  and  Montana  and  the  black  bear  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Second,  the  budget  restores  the  funding  required  for  an  orderly  listing 
program.  Currently  there  are  243  species  that  were  proposed  for 
protection,  but  could  not  be  finalized.  With  the  listing  program  up  and 
running  the  Service  will  be  able  to  provide  protection  to  declining  species 
and  halt  their  further  decline.  If  we  can  act  immediately  it  will  be  possible 
to  preclude  listing  some  of  these  species  as  endangered  ~  and  instead 
confer  threatened  status  —  increasing  the  flexibility  and  improving 
opportunities  for  economic  development  and  species  conservation  to 
coexist.  Included  in  the  243  species  currently  proposed  for  protection  are 
the  Cactus  Ferruginous  Pygmy-owl,  the  Barton  Springs  salamander,  the 
Arkansas  River  shiner,  and  numerous  plants  in  California,  Hawaii  and 
the  Southeast. 

Third,  the  budget  restores  funding  for  the  consultation  program.  Public 
demand  for  Section  7  consultation  and  assistance  in  Habitat  Conservation 
Planning  has  far  outstripped  our  ability  to  respond.  A  good  indicator  of 
demand  is  the  number  of  Section  10(a)(B)  or  "incidental  take"  HCP 
permits  that  are  issued.  In  1993  the  Service  issued  9  permits  —  in  1994  this 
workload  doubled  and  18  permits  were  issued  —  in  1995  the  number 
increased  ten-fold  and  90  HCP  permits  were  issued.  In  1997  the  Service 
expects  to  be  working  on  over  300  HCP  permits.  A  prime  example  of  the 
success  of  this  program  is  the  Natural  Communities  Conservation 
Planning  process  (NCCP).  In  cooperation  with  the  State  and  the  counties 
in  southern  California,  the  Service  has  used  this  process  to  protect  habitat 
for  the  California  gnatcatcher,  thereby  relieving  these  jurisdictions  from 
regulatory  constraints.  This  opportunity  has  spurred  Orange  and  San 
Diego  counties  to  work  with  local  municipalities,  developers  and 
environmentalists  to  develop  county-wide  plans  that  will  protect  habitat 
for  multiple  species  while  also  providing  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
for  the  residents.  This  is  one  of  our  success  stories  —  in  that  it  will  protect 
species  in  the  coming  decades,  prevent  the  need  for  future  listings  and 
relieve  regulatory  burdens  on  the  public.  In  addition,  orderly  and  timely 
completion  of  consultations  on  Federal  activities  will  be  conducted, 
allowing  progress  on  projects  and  land  use  activities  with  minimal 
impacts  on  species. 
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Fourth,  the  budget  funds  critical  needs  for  recovery  planning  and 
implementation.  The  Service  goal  is  to  develop  recovery  plans  within 
three  years  of  the  listing  of  a  species  to  provide  a  workable  blueprint  for 
recovery,  ensure  public  involvement  in  the  planning  and  to  ease  the 
likelihood  of  economic  disruption  by  recovery  efforts.  There  are  414 
listed  species  without  recovery  plans  many  of  which  have  been  listed 
three  or  more  years  for  which  recovery  plans  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Increased  funding  for  recovery  implementation  will  enable 
the  Service  to  accelerate  actions  to  protect,  restore  and  monitor  960 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  An  example  of  our  achievements  in 
recovery  is  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose.  When  the  recovery  program  was 
initiated  20  years  ago,  the  subspecies  numbered  only  about  800  birds. 
Years  of  effort  were  devoted  to  the  removal  of  arctic  fox  from  nesting 
islands  and  protection  of  wintering  grounds  in  Oregon  and  California. 
The  overall  population  is  now  more  than  20,000  birds,  with  self- 
sustaining  nesting  populations  on  three  Aleutian  islands. 

Lastly,  the  Service's  1997  budget  includes  a  proposal  to  initiate  a  pilot 
program  for  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  land  acquisition  grants.  The 
result  of  the  Service's  cooperative  efforts  in  Habitat  Conservation 
Planning  with  states  and  local  entities  is  a  completed  plan.  Many  of  the 
plans  require  land  acquisition  to  provide  for  species  protection.  This  pilot 
will  allow  states  to  fund  land  acquisition  projects  that  are  required  in  the 
completed  HCPs.  The  grant  funds  will  assist  local  communities  and,  by 
providing  seed  money,  will  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  success  of 
the  HCP  program. 

A  prime  example  is  the  NCCP  which  I  discussed  earlier.  Of  primary 
interest  in  the  NCCP  was  conservation  of  coastal  sage  scrub  habitat  for  the 
California  gnatcatcher  and  many  other  plant  and  animal  species  of 
concern  to  the  State.  At  the  outset  of  the  NCCP  program,  more  than  70 
private  landowners  and  local  governments  placed  a  voluntary 
moratorium  on  development  of  more  than  210,000  acres  of  coastal  sage 
scrub  habitat.  Conservation  of  this  rare  habitat  is  the  only  means  of 
conserving  the  species  without  placing  extensive  regulatory  burdens  on 
the  public.  Under  the  pilot  HCP  land  acquisition  program,  the  Service 
would  partner  with  the  State  to  provide  assistance  to  Orange,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Counties  to  find  places  where  land  acquired  will 
complement  lands  already  acquired  and  set  it  aside  for  mitigation 
purposes. 

Despite  the  constraints  placed  on  us  by  the  moratorium  and  funding 
reductions,  we  have  been  able  to  show  successes  for  endangered  species. 
Our  use  of  the  "safe  harbor"  policy  has  expanded  the  range  of  protection 
for  species  such  as  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  while  allowing  private 
landowners  to  proceed  with  their  plans  for  development.  Our 
promulgation  and  implementation  of  the  4(d)  rule  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  encourage  timberland  owners  with  emerging  owl  habitat 
not  to  cut  their  lands  before  owls  can  be  found  guaranteeing  that  future 
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logging  of  lands  will  not  be  blocked.  These  achievements  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  work  within  the  framework  of  the  Act  and  protect  the 
nation's  heritage  of  plant  and  animal  diversity.  I  feel  sure  that  with 
sufficient  funding  for  Service  programs  and  lifting  of  the  Endangered 
Species  moratorium,  we  can  successfully  implement  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

There  are  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  where  we  are 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  multi-agency  efforts  for  resource 
conservation  -  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  the  South  Florida 
Everglades. 

The  1997  budget  continues  the  commitment  to  implementation  of  the 
Northwest  Forest  Plan  by  requesting  an  increase  of  $5  million  for  the 
Forest  Plan.  The  Service  will  support  Plan  goals  for  sustainable  timber 
harvest,  including  expedited  informal  and  formal  consultations  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service;  assistance  to  private 
landowners  in  development  and  implementation  of  HCPs;  and  recovery 
efforts  for  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  the  marbled  murrelet.  In  support 
of  Plan  goals  for  economic  assistance  to  local  communities,  the  Service  is 
requesting  an  additional  $1.4  million  for  the  Jobs  in  the  Woods  program. 
With  this  increase,  the  Service  will  sponsor  projects  that  will  result  in  the 
restoration  of  472  acres  of  important  riparian  and  forest  habitat  while 
employing  333  full-time  workers. 

The  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force  issued  its 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Restoration  on  January,  1996.  The  Plan  provides 
the  framework  for  restoration  and  major  projects  for  land  acquisition, 
water  storage,  and  restored  hydrology.  The  Service's  1997  budget  includes 
an  increase  of  almost  $2  million  to  support  the  natural  resource 
restoration  and  hydrology  goals  of  the  Plan.  Actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
Service  include  completion  of  the  multi-species  recovery  plan  for  the 
Everglades  ecosystem  and  restoration  of  deteriorated  habitats  on  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  in  South  Florida.  In  concert  with  the  completion  and 
implementation  of  the  multi-species  recovery  plan,  restoration  of  habitat 
will  improve  the  ability  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  to  protect  and 
restore  86  threatened  and  endangered  species  that  occur  there. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  A  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 
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TESTIMONY  BY  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  JOHN  ROGERS 

ON  THE  PRESIDENTS  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR 

THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


April  23, 1996 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  highlight  important  aspects  of  the 
President's  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  The  budget  proposal  is 
designed  to  enable  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  accomplish  its 
mission  to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance  the  fish,  wildlife  and  their 
habitats  for  the  continuing  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Responsible  stewardship  of  nature  as  an  American  value  is  fundamental 
and  embodied  in  the  spirit  of  our  conservation  laws.  As  stewards  of  the 
Earth,  we  have  an  ethical  obligation  to  protect  the  intrinsic  value  of 
nature.  While  we  have  a  far  greater  understanding  of  the  complex 
interdependent  relationships  of  nature,  we  simply  do  not  know  all  we 
need  to  know  about  the  consequences  of  disrupting  fragile  ecosystems. 
Although  we  recognize  the  need  for  development,  we  must  be  cautious 
in  how  we  proceed  in  order  to  protect  the  future  for  our  children.  This 
nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  have  great  value  to  the  American 
people  for  cultural,  recreational,  aesthetic  and  ethical  reasons  as  well  as 
their  economic  potential.  They  represent  a  vital  part  of  our  natural 
heritage  —  one  that  is  facing  increasing  pressures  every  day. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Service  has  worked  in  partnership  with 
states  and  tribes  to  conserve  and  restore  aquatic  resources.  Fishing  is  one 
of  America's  most  popular  family  pastimes;  two-thirds  of  anglers  fish 
with  family  members.  Over  50  million  anglers  annually  contribute  nearly 
$70  billion  to  the  Nation's  economy.  The  Service's  National  Fish 
Hatcheries  annually  produce  and  distribute  180  million  fish  and  140 
million  eggs  that  result  in  $5  billion  in  economic  benefits  restoring  and 
enhancing  fisheries  across  the  country. 

Hunting  is  also  part  of  our  heritage  and  is  extremely  important  to  many 
local  economies.  Americans  spend  almost  $12  billion  on  hunting,  of 
which  over  $3  billion  is  for  waterfowl  hunting  alone.  In  partnership  with 
other  federal  and  state  agencies,  international  organizations  and  others, 
the  Service's  migratory  bird  conservation  activities  are  critical  for 
developing  hunting  regulations;  identifying  and  understanding 
population  trends  of  hunted  and  non-hunted  species;  and  providing 
guidance  to  landowners  on  effective  management  and  conservation 
practices. 

In  addition  to  engaging  in  hunting  and  fishing  activities,  over  76  million 
Americans  enjoy  bird  watching,  wildlife  photography  and  other  non- 
consumptive  uses  of  wildlife,  contributing  $18  billion  per  year  to  the 
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economy.  These  figures  reveal  only  part  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
healthy  fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  states  and  local  communities. 
Given  the  intrinsic  and  economic  value  of  these  resources,  it  is  critical 
that  as  we  strive  to  work  within  the  current  severe  budgetary  constraints 
we  do  not  neglect  our  mission  and  our  responsibilities. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  resources,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1997  request  for  the  Service  is  $1.2  billion,  of  which  $659  million  is 
current  year  appropriations  and  $604  million  in  permanent 
accounts/appropriations.  The  $659  million  in  appropriated  funds 
represents  a  $55.4  million  increase  over  current  projected  level  for  fiscal 
year  1996,  but  an  $11  million  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1995  enacted 
levels.  As  you  are  aware,  fiscal  year  1996  has  been  a  difficult  fiscal  year; 
operating  under  many  short-term  spending  measures  has  crippled  the 
orderly  operations  of  refuges  and  fish  hatcheries  and  important 
protection  efforts  for  threatened  and  endangered  species.  The  goal  of  the 
fiscal  year  1997  proposal  is  to  get  the  Service  back  on  track  in  conserving 
key  resources  to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance  our  national  heritage. 
These  include: 

First  A  $26  million  increase  for  the  Endangered  Species  Program, 
including  restoration  of  $13  million  to  bring  the  program  back  to  the  fiscal 
year  1995  levels  prior  to  the  rescission  .  Once  the  program  has  been 
restored  to  the  1995  level,  we  are  seeking  an  increase  of  $8  million  to 
enhance  efforts  to  improve  implementation  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  for  both  species  and  landowners;  and  an  increase  of  $5.4  million  to 
directly  support  efforts  on  the  Forest  Plan. 

Second.  A  $10  million  increase  to  restore  and  manage  highest  priority 
habitat  and  maintain  our  National  Wildlife  Refuges  to  meet  our 
commitment  to  the  28  million  refuge  visitors  and  the  wildlife  that 
depend  on  these  lands. 

Third.  A  $4.4  nullion  increase  for  restoration  of  key  recreational  fisheries 
and  to  initiate  state,  local  and  federal  efforts  to  halt  whirling  disease,  and 

Lastly.  An  increase  for  important  partnership  efforts  to  restore  and 
enhance  habitat,  including  $5  million  in  matching  dollars  for  the  joint 
habitat  ventures  under  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
which  benefit  migratory  birds  and  all  other  species  dependent  on 
wetlands. 

I  will  now  provide  a  few  more  details  in  these  key  areas. 

Endangered  Species  Funding 

The  moratorium  on  listing  of  endangered  and  threatened  species,  in  place 
since  April  of  1995,  and  the  severe  funding  cuts  have  drastically  reduced 
our  ability  to  provide  a  safety  net  for  the  Nation's  imperiled  species.  A 
critical  $13  million    is  needed  just  to  restore  recent  cuts  affecting  all 
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endangered  species  activities  including  re-starting  the  listing  program. 
An  additional  $8  million  is  requested  to  continue  the  Service's  efforts  to 
make  the  Act  work  for  both  species  and  landowners.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  expensive  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  will  be  to  not  only 
fulfill  our  mandate  to  protect  species,  but  also  provide  more  certainty  and 
flexibility  for  landowners.  Building  on  policy  changes  made  last  July  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  increased 
funding  will  enable  the  Service  to  improve  implementation  of  the  Act. 
The  budget  request  for  endangered  species  also  includes  an  increase  of 
$5.4  million  for  Forest  Plan  activities  aimed  at  streamlining  the  timber 
harvest  consultation  process  and  providing  additional  emphasis  for 
implementation  of  watershed  analysis.  The  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1997  would: 

•  Restore  funding  for  candidate  conservation,  which  reduces  the  need 
to  list  species  at  often  much  reduced  costs. 

•  Restore  funding  to  restart  the  listing  program,  including 
reclassification  and  delisting  of  species. 

•  Restore  full  funding  for  consultations  with  federal  agencies  which 
allows  orderly  and  timely  progress  on  projects  and  land  use  activities 
with  minimal  impact  on  species. 

•  Include  funding  to  develop  creative  partnerships  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  to  complete  over  300  Habitat  Conservation  Plans 
(HCP's)  under  development  to  provide  a  means  to  reduce  conflicts 
between  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  economic  activities. 

•  Increase  recovery  by  $9.8  million,  including  $1  million  for  the  Forest 
Plan,  with  the  emphasis  on  reducing  the  backlog  of  recovery  plan 
development  and  implementation  actions  and  multi-species  efforts. 

An  additional  $8  million  is  requested  in  the  Cooperative  Endangered 
Species  Fund  to  expand  financial  assistance  to  states  to  conserve  and 
monitor  candidate  and  listed  species.  This  increase  includes  $6  million 
for  a  pilot  program  of  grants  to  states  for  land  acquisition  as  part  of  the 
habitat  conservation  planning  efforts. 

Only  by  providing  adequate  funding,  can  we  have  an  Endangered  Species 
Act  that  provides  a  fairness  and  flexibility  for  landowners  and  species 
conservation. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  also  provides  $1.7  million  to  work  in 
partnership  to  restore  the  Everglades. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Funding 

The  Service's  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  the  world's  largest  and 
most  diverse  collection  of  lands  set  aside  specifically  for  wildlife.  The 
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Service  manages  508  National  Wildlife  Refuges  encompassing  almost  92 
million  acres.  These  lands  provide  a  critical  network  of  protected  wildlife 
habitat  for  migratory  birds,  endangered  and  other  resident  species  and  is 
the  only  federal  system  established  to  conserve  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  The  Refuge  System  also  provides  extensive  recreational 
opportunities  annually  drawing  28  million  visitors  who  enjoy  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  wildlife  oriented  recreation.  Fish  and  wildlife 
dependent  recreation  is  a  multibillion  dollar  industry  with  a  growing 
constituency  interested  in  using  the  refuges.  A  majority  of  the  refuges  are 
open  to  hunting,  fishing  or  both. 

The  $10  million  requested  increase  for  refuges  would  fund  basic  operating 
expenses  to  restore  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  needs  at  our 
refuges,  provide  for  greater  opportunities  for  compatible,  wildlife- 
dependent  recreation,  make  a  start  at  reducing  the  $390  million 
maintenance  backlog,  and  improve  the  health  of  the  Refuge  System. 
While  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  the  core  of  the  Service's 
presence  on  the  land,  it  is  in  critical  need  of  bolstering  its  capability  to 
meet  both  the  increasing  demands  of  the  American  public  and  habitat  for 
decreasing  species. 

Fisheries  Resources  -  Recreational  Fisheries 

In  June,  1995,  President  Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  12962,  assigning  a 
leadership  role  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Service  to 
conserve,  restore,  and  enhance  aquatic  systems  to  provide  increased 
recreational  fishing  opportunities  nationwide.  Working  cooperatively 
with  angling  and  boating  organizations,  the  recreational  fishing  industry, 
states,  tribes,  and  other  federal  agencies,  the  Service  has  begun  the  process 
of  building  the  partnership  necessary  to  conserve  recreational  fisheries. 
The  Service  will  focus  its  efforts  on  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
aquatic  systems  and  enhancing  fish  populations  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
federal  interest,  including  inter-jurisdictional  and  trans-boundary  waters. 
We  hope  to  duplicate,  through  partnerships,  the  Nation's  notable  success 
in  restoring  striped  bass  to  the  Northeast  and  Central  Atlantic  coasts.  The 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposes: 

•  A  $3.4  million  initiative  to  revitalize  native  recreational  fisheries  and 
habitat  focusing  on  restoring  sustainable  populations  of  lake  trout  and 
"coaster"  brook  trout  in  the  Great  Lakes;  Atlantic  salmon  in  the 
Northeast;  pallid  sturgeon  and  paddlefish  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers;  green  back  cutthroat  trout,  Gila  trout,  and  Apache 
trout  in  the  Colorado  River  basin;  and  striped  bass  and  21  other  fish 
stocks  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

•  A  $1  million  initiative  that  will  go  towards  the  investigation  and 
control  of  whirling  disease,  which  has  crippled  Montana's  fabled 
Madison  River  trout  fishery  and  many  other  prime  trout  streams  in 
the  West.      This    disease  has   severely   impacted   the   economically 
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important  wild  trout  fishery,  valued  at  over  $16  million  annually,  in 
the  Madison  River. 

Funding  for  Partnerships  to  Conserve  Wildlife  Habitat 
The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposal  also  includes  funding  for  a  number  of 
partnership  efforts  to  conserve  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat,  including  a 
$5  million  increase  for  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
(NAWCA)  implementing  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan.  This  program  has  been  an  extraordinary  success  story,  leveraging 
private  resources  and  effort  with  public  money.  Through  the  NAWCA 
Fund,  more  than  22  million  acres  of  habitat  for  migratory  bird  and  other 
species  have  been  conserved  by  public  and  private  partnerships,  with  $165 
million  federal  dollars  matched  by  over  $327  million  in  partnership 
contributions  —  $234  million  of  which  is  purely  state  and  private 
contributions.  This  program  is  the  most  highly-leveraged  investment  the 
Department  makes  in  habitat  conservation.  In  fiscal  year  1995  alone,  a 
total  of  22  projects  was  funded  in  14  states /territories  involving  the 
acquisition  of  8,320  acres  and  restoration  of  1,404  acres  of  coastal  wetlands. 
This  international  partnership  effort  has  tremendous  potential  to  restore 
and  enhance  key  populations  of  waterfowl  and  migratory  birds.  The  fiscal 
year  1997  requested  $5  million  increase  will  generate  estimated  $9.5 
million  from  partners  and  lead  to  the  restoration,  enhancement  or 
acquisition  of  an  additional  80,000  wetland  acres. 

Construction  and  Land  Acquisition 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  includes  $37.6  million  for  priority  construction 
projects;  including  repairs  to  roads  and  bridges;  rehabilitation  of  dams, 
water  supply  systems,  and  other  facilities  that  will  ensure  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  and  the  visiting  public.  The  budget  request  also 
provides  for  the  final  phase  of  construction  for  the  Service's  National 
Education  and  Training  Center. 

The  Service's  land  acquisition  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  $36.9  million 
which  is  equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  Conference  level.  This  request 
funds  ongoing  planning  and  acquisition  efforts,  land  exchanges, 
donations,  and  $26  million  for  acquisition  of  lands  for  addition  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Natural  Resources  Damage  Assessment  Fund 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  continues  a  $4  million  Departmentwide 
appropriation  for  the  identification  of  natural  resource  injuries  and  the 
commitment  to  nation  to  seek  restitution  of  those  injuries  from  the 
responsible  parties  through  monetary  awards  and  settlements.  As  a 
trustee  of  natural  resources,  the  Department  is  authorized  to  assess  and 
recover  damages  to  natural  resources  resulting  from  hazardous 
substances.  We  have  had  to  make  difficult  decisions  to  operate  this 
program  40%  below  the  fiscal  year  1995  enacted  level.  However,  we 
believe  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  the  restoration  of  natural 
resources  through   the   recovery   of  damage  awards  from    responsible 
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parties.  The  Department  has  recovered  over  $19  million  in  settlements  to 
the  Fund,  with  an  additional  $180  million  deposited  in  joint  trustee  court 
accounts,  excluding  the  Exxon  Valdez  settlement. 

International  Programs 

The  Service  has  an  active  international  conservation  program, 
implementing  international  treaties  which  involve  wildlife  conservation 
commitments  and  encouraging  the  global  conservation  of  wildlife  species 
and  their  habitats.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  will  continue  funding  to 
meet  our  obligations  under  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  species  (CITES),  which  requires  monitoring  the  biological 
status  and  effects  of  trade  on  U.S.  species  listed  on  the  Convention's 
Appendices  and  the  Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International 
Importance  which  emphasizes  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl.  The 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  will  continue  to  offer  financial  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  and  organizations  involved  in  the  conservation  of  African 
elephants  and  rhinoceros  and  tiger  populations.  The  African  elephant 
conservation  program  continues  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
recovery  of  elephant  populations.  Rhinoceros  populations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  declining  at  an  alarming  rate,  a  90%  decline  since  1970;  all  five 
subspecies  of  tigers  are  currently  threatened  with  extinction  in  the  wild 
with  no  more  than  5,000  animals  remaining  worldwide.  The  modest 
appropriations  requested  by  the  Service  can  make  a  major  difference  to 
rhino  and  tiger  populations  in  key  countries. 

Other  Program  Highlights 

Although  funding  increases  are  not  requested  in  other  program  areas,  we 
would  like  to  highlight  the  importance  that  other  programs  play  in  the 
full  range  of  conservation  and  protection  actions  for  the  nation's  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

The  habitat  conservation,  environmental  contaminants  and  coastal 
programs  provide  the  framework  for  protection  of  aquatic,  coastal, 
wetland  and  upland  habitats  that  are  essential  for  the  perpetuation  of 
endangered  species,  migratory  birds  and  other  fish  and  wildlife.  Habitat 
conservation  and  coastal  programs  provide  expert  ecological  consultation 
to  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners 
during  the  project  planning  stage  when  opportunities  for  conserving 
important  natural  resource  habitats  are  the  greatest  and  thereby  avoiding 
conflict  with  economic  development. 

The  environmental  contaminants  program  is  aimed  at  ensuring  healthy 
habitat  conditions  that  will  support  fish  and  wildlife.  Over  the  years  we 
have  learned  that  our  wildlife  serve  as  important  barometers  of  the 
health  of  the  environment  -  evidence  of  cross-billed  cormorants  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  tumors  on  fish  in  Black  River  in  Ohio  and  the  Niagara 
River  in  New  York  —  all  serve  as  indicators  of  potential  human  health 
problems. 
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In  conclusion,  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposal  will  help  us  work 
toward  meeting  our  commitment  to  conserve  and  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  for  current  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  highlight  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
request,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Additional  Committee  Questions 

Overview  of  the  Budget  Request 

Question:  The  1997  budget  request  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  $659  million,  an  increase  of  $52  million  or  9%  above  the  1996 
level.  Most  of  the  increase  ($39  million)  is  in  the  resource  management 
account  which  is  the  operating  account  for  the  Service.  For  the  record 
please  provide  a  list  in  priority  order  of  the  individual  projects  which 
comprise  the  funding  and  staffing  increases  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Answer  The  Service  supports  the  priority  increases  as 
presented  in  the  FY  1997  President's  budget.  In  development  of  the  FY 
1997  budget  request,  the  Service  conducted  a  thorough  process  of 
prioritization  of  programs  relative  to  the  support  they  provide  for  the 
mission  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Thus,  our  budget  achieves  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  nation's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  requests  funding  increases  for  actions  that  are 
crucial  to  achieving  this  goal. 

As  the  Subcommittee  works  through  the  process  of  developing  its 
recommendations  for  the  FY  1997  Appropriations  Bill,  the  Service  will  be 
available  to  provide  supporting  information  for  these  priorities.  In 
addition,  the  Service  will  work  in  concert  with  the  Department  and  the 
Subcommittee  to  assess  the  outcome  of  any  potential  reductions  to  our 
request  and  evaluate  alternatives  for  financing  the  1997  budget. 

FOREST  PLAN 

Question:  The  budget  contains  an  increase  of  $6,772,00  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (a  47%  increase)  including  increases  of 
$5,372,000  in  the  endangered  species  program  and  $1.4  million  in  habitat 
restoration  for  the  Jobs  in  the  Woods  program.  $350,000  is  requested  for 
candidate  conservation.  No  funds  were  provided  in  the  forest  plan  for 
this  activity  in  1996.  What  is  this  new  funding  requirement  for  the  forest 
plan  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  In  FY  1995,  the  Listing  program  element  included 
$700,000  for  Forest  Plan.  In  FY  1996,  no  funds  are  provided  for  Forest  Plan 
activities  in  Listing,  however,  $350,000  is  allocated  for  Forest  Plan 
activities  from  the  candidate  conservation  account.  The  FY  1997  request 
would  fund  $700,000  for  Forest  Plan  activities  for  conservation  of 
candidate  species  within  the  range  of  the  Forest  Plan.  This  increase  will 
allow  the  Service  to  successfully  complete  candidate  conservation 
agreements  for  species  such  as  bull  trout,  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
Fender's  blue  butterfly,  and  several  plant  candidates  that  occur  on  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  non-Federal  lands. 
Such  prelisting  conservation  actions  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of  future 
listing   actions,  and  support   enhancement    and   restoration    of  quality 
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habitat  through  voluntary  partnerships  with  landowners  and  other 
interested  parties.  These  increased  funds  will  also  support  Service  efforts 
to  develop  conservation  agreements  with  non-Federal  landowners 
interested  in  adopting  conservation  practices  for  candidate  species  in  key 
watersheds  and  riparian  corridors,  and  in  conjunction  with  conservation 
actions  implemented  through  the  Forest  Plan. 

Question:  An  increase  of  $4  million  is  requested  for  consultation 
as  compared  with  $2.3  million  in  1996.  Thafs  a  74%  increase.  What 
specifically  will  you  do  with  those  funds  in  1997? 

Answer:  The  increased  funds  and  personnel  ($4,004,000/45  FTE) 
will  be  used  to  bring  Service  capabilities  up  to  a  level  consistent  with  the 
anticipated  increase  in  consultation  workload  associated  with  the  Forest 
Plan,  and  the  President's  Plan  for  Pacific  Northwest  Ecosystem 
Management  (Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project).  The  Service  will  use  the  additional  funds  and  FTEs  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  achieving  Federal  timber  harvest  targets  and 
conservation  commitments  of  these  activities.  In  FY  1995-96,  an 
interagency  agreement  established  a  streamlining  process  for  conducting 
section  7  consultations  for  Forest  Plan,  all  salvage/forest  health  activities, 
and  other  consultations  Region-wide.  Since  its  implementation,  the 
streamlining  process  has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in  the  time 
required  to  complete  consultation,  and  has  improved  interagency 
planning  and  teamwork  necessary  to  successfully  implement  the  Forest 
Plan.  Commitments  have  been  made  to  complete  60-day  formal  and 
30-day  informal  consultations,  but  these  commitments  necessitate  an 
increased  commitment  of  staff  early  in  the  project  planning  process,  often 
at  the  expense  of  other  Forest  Plan  activities.  These  increased  funds  and 
FTEs  would  allow  the  Service  to  continue  to  meet  and  exceed  the 
demands  of  the  streamlined  consultation  process,  while  also  meeting  our 
other  obligations  under  the  Forest  Plan  and  the  Interior  Columbian  River 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Plan  (ICBEMP). 

There  are  three  components  to  the  requested  consultation  increase  for  FY 
1997: 1)  streamlined  section  7  consultation  with  Federal  agencies  to  meet 
Forest  Plan  timber  harvest,  salvage  harvest  targets  and  the  President's 
plan  for  Northwest  Ecosystem  Management;  2)  consultation  on  Habitat 
Conservation  Plans  (HCP)  with  non-Federal  landowners  seeking 
incidental  take  permits;  and  3)  consultation  and  technical  assistance  with 
private  landowners  to  develop  conservation  agreements  through 
provisions  of  any  final  4(d)  special  rule  or  under  any  other  authorities  of 
the  Act. 

The  consultation  workload  is  expected  to  increase  significantly  in  FY  1997. 
The  Forest  Plan  timber  harvest  increased  to  approximately  620  million 
board  feet  in  FY  1995.  Harvest  levels  in  FY  1997  are  expected  to  increase  by 
nearly  44%  to  1.1  billion  board  feet.  This  increased  workload  will  be 
added    to    the    consultations     that    the    Service     must     complete    on 
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salvage/forest  health  harvests,  harvests  mandated  by  the  FY  1995 
Rescission  Bill  (estimated  at  580  million  board  feet  in  FY  1996  and 
increasing  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1997),  as  well  as  Service  obligations  to 
consult  on  other  large  scale  programmatic  forest  management  actions. 

This  significantly  increased  consultation  workload  exceeds  present 
Service  capabilities,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  Service's 
continuing  obligations  to  other  Forest  Plan  and  ICBEMP  coordination  and 
planning  activities.  These  include  early  consultation  work  in  watershed 
analysis,  Adaptive  Management  Area  (AMA)  plans,  and  Late 
Successional  Reserve  (LSR)  assessments,  and  implementation  of  the 
ICBEMP,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  successful  implementation  of  the 
Forest  Plan  forest  resources  conservation  in  the  region,  and  are  keyed  to 
the  recovery  of  listed  species.  Existing  funding  and  FTEs  allows  the 
Service  to  provide  only  limited  participation  in  these  activities  and  does 
not  allow  the  Service  to  meet  increasing  consultation  demands. 

Finally,  the  Service  needs  additional  funds  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  from  the  private  sector  to  process  and  complete  HCPs  within  the 
Forest  Plan  area.  The  Service  must  complete  consultation  on  all  HCPs  in 
order  to  issue  the  incidental  take  permit.  Currently,  nearly  5,000,000  acres 
of  forested  non-Federal  lands  are  involved  in  HCP  planning  and 
development.  An  increased  demand  for  HCPs  and  other  conservation 
agreements  is  expected  with  the  finalization  and  implementation  of  any 
4(d)  rule.  Although  the  4(d)  rule  will  relieve  take  prohibitions  for  spotted 
owls  across  large  areas  of  Washington  and  California,  those  landowners 
with  property  in  the  areas  where  prohibitions  are  retained  will  be  seeking 
incidental  take  relief  through  HCPs  as  well  as  the  local  option 
conservation  plans  and  habitat  enhancement  agreements  offered  through 
the  4(d)  rule.  These  planning  processes  are  important  means  to  establish 
creative  partnerships  with  non-Federal  landowners  to  benefit  listed 
species,  and  the  Service  is  committed  to  successful  implementation  of  any 
final  4(d)  rule.  Processing  these  plans  is  expected  to  increase  the 
consultation  workload  by  several  hundred  requests. 

Question:  What  are  you  doing  with  the  $9,232,000  provided  for 
the  Forest  Plan  in  the  recovery  budget  for  1996? 

Answer:  As  stated  in  the  Record  of  Decision  for  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan,  the  plan  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
contribution  to  northern  spotted  owl  recovery.  These  Federal  lands, 
along  with  National  Parks,  represent  the  majority  landbase  wherein  owl 
recovery  will  occur.  The  Service  expects  the  recovery  plan  for  the 
marbled  murrelet  to  be  implemented  within  the  Forest  Plan  area  in  FY 
1997  as  well.  The  Forest  Plan  created  a  new  forum  for  Service  interaction 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  non-Federal  entities.  This  forum 
exists  at  the  National,  Regional,  provincial  and  local  levels,  and  requires 
Service  participation  at  all  levels.  With  this  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  Forest  Plan  serving   as  an  interagency   forum    for 
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recovery  of  the  owl,  murrelet  and  other  forest  resources  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  most  Service  activities  which  support  the  Forest  Plan  are 
directly  related  to  the  recovery  of  listed  species. 

Active  Service  participation  in  local  Federal  land  management  decisions 
affecting  species'  management  and  recovery  occurs  in  the  development  of 
Late-successional  Reserve  Assessments  (as  many  as  200  to  be  done 
eventually),  Adaptive  Management  Area  Plans  (10  areas),  Watershed 
Analyses  (over  100  were  prepared  in  FY  95  and  more  are  expected)  and 
Provincial-level  interagency  discussions  (12  provinces).  To  participate 
effectively  in  these  activities,  Service  employees  devote  significant  time 
working  with  the  land  management  agencies  during  the  implementation 
of  these  activities. 

The  value  of  this  approach  is  a  more  efficient  and  constructive 
interaction  between  Service  employees  and  other  federal  staff  to 
cooperatively  meet  the  recovery  needs  of  species  and  other  forest 
resources  objectives  of  the  Forest  Plan  and  the  implementing  agencies. 
By  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  local  Federal  decisions,  Service  staff  are 
able  to  set  the  stage  for  subsequent  section  7  and  Habitat  Conservation 
Plan  consultation  discussions  as  well.  This  approach  requires  that 
sufficient,  well-trained  staff  are  in  the  field  with  cooperating  agencies  to 
assist  in  these  planning  activities  and  to  conduct  the  necessary  field  work. 

Question:    Why  do  you  need  a  $1  million  increase  in  the  recovery 
budget  for  the  Forest  Plan  in  1997? 

Answer:  These  funds  would  be  used  to  expand  Service  efforts  to 
recovery  listed  species  including  the  northern  spotted  owl  by 
cooperatively  incorporating  listed  species  recovery  prescriptions  into 
Federal  and  non-Federal  land  management  plans  and  practices.  An 
increased  emphasis  on  meeting  the  timber  harvest  targets  of  the  Forest 
Plan  in  FY  1997  (a  44%  increase  in  harvest  levels  is  expected)  will  mean  a 
proportional  increase  in  emphasis  on  watershed  analysis,  Late 
Successional  Reserve  and  Adaptive  Management  Area  plan  activities. 
With  the  completion  of  the  murrelet  recovery  plan,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  implementation  of  the  recovery  plan. 

While  the  Forest  Plan  provides  a  Federal  conservation  agenda  for  late 
successional  forest  species,  much  of  the  marbled  murrelet  habitat  is 
outside  the  Federal  land  allocations  of  the  Forest  Plan,  and  suitable  late 
serai  stage  forest  habitat  for  the  murrelet  is  on  private  land,  further 
complicating  recovery  agendas  for  this  species.  Increased  efforts  to 
understand  this  species  through  natural  history  and  population  surveys 
will  be  given  priority  in  FY  1997.  Requested  funding  would  also  be  used 
in  FY  1997  to  better  understand  the  habitat  needs  of  this  secretive  bird  and 
achieve  population  status  data  via  marine  surveys  along  the  Pacific 
coastline,  from  northern  California  to  the  Puget  Sound  in  Washington. 
In  addition,  funds  will  be  used  to  work  cooperatively  with  State,  Federal, 
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tribal  and  private  landowners  and  conservation  groups  to  develop 
silvicultural  management  prescriptions  aimed  at  benefiting  murrelet 
recovery;  Federal  and  non-Federal  timber  harvest  operations;  aid  the 
completion  of  murrelet  and  multi-species  HCPs  involving  over  3,000,000 
acres  of  industry  owned  forest  lands;  and  develop  potentially  hundreds  of 
voluntary  cooperative  conservation  agreements  with  private  timber 
landowners  for  murrelets  and  other  near-coast  forest  dependent  species. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  of  holding  funding  for  the 
Jobs-in-the-Woods  program  for  habitat  restoration  to  the  1996  funding 
level  of  $2.6  million  if  the  Committee  is  unable  to  provide  the  budget 
request  of  $4  million  in  1997? 

Answer  Holding  1997  funding  to  the  1996  level  of  $2.6  million 
would  reduce  both  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  the  amount  of 
habitat  restored  or  improved  in  comparison  to  FY  1995  accomplishments. 
The  requested  increase  in  funding  would  enable  the  Service  to  surpass 
accomplishments  achieved  at  FY  1995  funding  levels.  At  the  $4  million 
funding  level,  the  Service  would  be  able  to  nearly  double  the  number  of 
workers  employed  and  habitat  restored  or  improved  over  FY  1996  levels. 
In  FY  1996  the  program  expects  to  employ  165  workers  and  to  restore  235 
acres  and  32  miles  of  road  as  compared  to  the  goals  for  1997  of  employing 
333  workers  to  restore  472  acres  and  64  miles  of  road. 

Question:  Is  the  Jobs-in-the-Woods  program  funded  by  other 
Service  programs  in  addition  to  the  habitat  restoration  program?  If  so 
what  are  they,  and  what  is  the  total  funding  by  budget  subactivity  in  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997? 

Answer:  The  Service's  Jobs-in-the-Woods  program  is  entirely 
funded  through  the  Habitat  Restoration  program  and  tracked  separately 
within  the  larger  Habitat  Restoration  program;  there  are  no  other  funding 
sources  supporting  this  program. 

Question:  How  long  does  the  Forest  Plan  envision  continuing  the 
Jobs-in-the-Woods  program  and  what  are  the  outyear  projections  for 
funding  requirements  by  year? 

Answer  Although  the  need  for  forest-related  habitat  restoration 
projects  extends  for  a  much  longer  duration,  the  current  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  Federal  agencies  that  established  the  Jobs-in- 
the-Woods  program  expires  at  the  close  of  FY  1998.  The  Service 
anticipates  that  the  MOU  will  be  re-evaluated  with  this  in  mind  within 
the  next  year. 
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EVERGLADES  RESTORATION 

Question:  An  increase  of  $1,678,000  is  requested  for  the  Everglades 
restoration  program  (a  27%  increase)  including  increases  of  $1,145,000  for 
Ecological  Services  and  $533,000  for  the  Refuges  and  Wildlife  Program. 
Five  projects  are  described  on  page  xi  of  your  budget  which  account  for 
$533,000  of  the  budget  request  for  the  Everglades  (1.  Ding  Darling  NWR 
plant  control,  2.  Florida  Panther  NWR  plant  removal,  3.  Pelican  Island 
shoreline  stabilization,  4.  Archie  Carr  NWR  site  restoration,  and  5.  Key 
Deer  and  Florida  Panther  refuges  water  management).  Are  these  your  5 
highest  priorities?  Please  explain. 

Answer  These  projects  are  considered  to  be  the  Service's  highest 
priority  resource  management  activities  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
the  South  Florida  (Everglades)  Ecosystem.  In  addition  to  the  projects 
specified  in  the  budget,  a  portion  of  the  funding  increase  ($100,000)  will 
be  used  to  control  exotic  plants  on  the  A.R.M.  Loxahatchee  NWR. 
Control  of  invasive  exotic  pest  plants  is  a  major  element  of  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem  (Everglades)  Restoration  Initiative;  many  of  the  goals 
of  the  restoration  cannot  be  achieved  without  controlling  exotic  pest  plant 
species  like  Melaleuca,  Brazilian  pepper,  and  Australian  pine. 

The  funding  increase  of  $533,000  for  the  Refuges  program  will  focus  on 
controlling  or  removing  exotic  pest  plant  species  at  Ding  Darling,  Florida 
Panther,  and  A.R.M.  Loxahatchee  NWRs  (locations  where  efforts  to 
control  exotic  pest  plants  have  been  most  effective).  In  addition,  Pelican 
Island  NWR,  the  Nation's  first  wildlife  refuge,  is  seriously  threatened  by 
accelerated  erosion  caused,  in  part,  by  boating  activity  in  Indian  River 
lagoon.  In  FY  1995,  red  mangroves  were  planted  along  the  shoreline  of 
Pelican  Island  NWR  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  island.  The  mangrove 
planting  project  would  continue  in  FY  1997  and  would  be  supplemented 
by  the  construction  of  an  oyster  reef  to  protect  the  shoreline  from  erosion. 
The  funding  for  the  Archie  Carr  NWR,  which  provides  the  most  used 
nesting  habitat  for  sea  turtles  in  the  United  States,  would  be  used  to 
restore  habitat  that  was  damaged  during  the  1995  hurricane  season. 

Question:  Are  any  of  these  five  projects  being  funded  in  Fiscal  Year 
1996?  If  so,  at  what  level? 

Answer:  Funds  are  being  used  in  FY  1996  for  treatment  of  exotic 
plants  as  follows:  A.R.M.  Loxahatchee  NWR  ($130,000);  J.N.  Ding  Darling 
NWR  ($75,000);  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  ($30,000);  and  Florida  Panther 
NWR  ($15,000). 

Question:  What  projects  make  up  the  balance  of  the  increase 
requested  for  the  Everglades  program  and  how  does  funding  requested  for 
each  of  those  projects  compare  with  funding  in  1996? 
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Answer:  The  balance  of  the  increase  requested  for  Service 
programs  in  the  South  Florida  (Everglades)  Ecosystem  will  go  to  species 
and  habitat  conservation  including  planning  and  implementing 
conservation  and  recovery  actions  for  the  68  threatened  and  endangered 
species  in  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem.  For  example,  in  FY  1995,  the 
endangered  Schaus  swallowtail  butterfly  was  reintroduced  into  its  historic 
range.  In  FY  1996,  there  was  a  second  release  of  adult  Schaus  swallowtail 
butterflies,  which,  if  successful,  could  result  in  the  species  being 
reclassified  from  endangered  to  threatened.  In  FY  1996,  the  endangered 
Stock  Island  tree  snail  was  reintroduced  back  into  its  historic  range  for  the 
first  time  through  a  cooperative  management  agreement  with  private 
landowners.  The  increased  funding  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  will  allow 
completion  and  implementation  of  the  multi-species  recovery  strategy. 

Critical  information  on  endangered  species  and  their  habitat 
requirements  will  be  provided  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
during  its  restudy  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Control  Project, 
the  restoration  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  and  other  aspects  of  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Initiative.  The  information  will  also  meet 
the  needs  of  State,  local,  and  private  parties  to  assist  them  in  preparing 
habitat  conservation  plans  to  comply  with  requirements  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  increased  funding  will  also  be  used  to  expand  the  partnerships  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  local  governments,  non-governmental 
entities,  and  private  property  owners  to  implement  "on-the-ground" 
restoration  projects  as  well  as  to  perform  research,  monitoring,  and  public 
outreach  activities.  With  the  funds  provided  in  FY  1995,  the  Service 
generated  more  than  $6.3  million  of  restoration  activities,  including:  (1) 
expanding  water  quality  monitoring  to  the  lower  Florida  Keys;  (2) 
restoration  of  two  miles  of  coastal  dunes  in  Palm  Beach  County  to  protect 
coastal  habitat  for  sea  turtle  nesting  and  reduce  the  expenditure  of  public 
dollars  to  renourish  beaches  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  (3)  restoration  of 
over  30  acres  of  tropical  hardwood  hammock  to  promote  the  return  of 
displaced  wildlife,  including  four  federally  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  in  the  upper  Florida  Keys;  and  (4)  restoration  and  enhancement 
of  several  sites  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  to  improve  manatee 
habitat,  including  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  by 
replanting  eroded  shorelines  with  red  mangroves.  The  increased  funding 
will  be  used  to  expand  this  program  beyond  the  experimental  phase  and 
will  allow  full-scale  restoration  of  coastal  ecosystems  in  south  Florida. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Question:  How  many  species  are  currently  listed  in  the  endangered 
species  program? 

Answer:  There  are  959  U.S.  plants  and  animals,  and  564  foreign 
species,  on  the  lists  of  endangered  and  threatened  wildlife  and  plants. 
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Question:  Of  those,  how  many  are  classified  as  endangered  and 
how  many  are  classified  as  threatened? 

Answer  Of  the  listed  U.S.  species,  753  are  classified  as  endangered 
and  206  are  classified  as  threatened.  There  are  522  foreign  species  listed  as 
endangered  and  42  listed  as  threatened. 

Question:  How  do  you  go  about  prioritizing  among  these  species  to 
develop  recovery  plans  and  delist  them? 

Answer:  The  Service  first  emphasizes  conservation  of  species 
through  a  multi-species  or  ecosystem  approach.  The  Service  recognizes 
that  concentrating  on  conserving  individual  species  from  extinction  is 
inadequate  when  other  interdependent  species,  that  are  members  of  the 
same  ecosystem,  continue  to  decline.  Programs  that  recover  more  than 
one  species  will  likely  significantly  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  all  other 
species  declining  within  the  ecosystem.  Therefore,  the  first  priority  is  to 
emphasize  recovery  actions  that  benefit  all  declining  species  in  the 
ecosystem. 

The  exception  is  if  a  species  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Recovery 
actions  needed  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  these  species  will  be  given  a 
higher  priority.  The  priority  of  other  recovery  actions  are  determined  by 
the  degree  to  which  the  species  is  endangered  (species  range  from  being 
threatened  to  highly  endangered  -  on  the  verge  of  extinction),  and  then  by 
the  ability  of  the  recovery  action  to  first  stop,  and  then  reverse,  the  decline 
of  the  species.  For  instance,  a  recovery  action  for  a  highly  endangered 
fish,  to  prevent  extinction  of  the  species,  might  be  to  gather  the  species 
from  the  last  remaining  spring  that  is  in  danger  of  drying  up,  and 
maintain  and  propagate  them  in  a  protected  environment  until  the 
spring  can  be  restored.  Since  this  action  would  be  mandatory  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  a  species,  it  would  likely  take  precedence  over  all  other 
recovery  actions  for  all  species  not  faced  with  imminent  extinction. 

Question:  How  many  species  have  been  delisted  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  what  are  they? 

Answer:    Since  Fiscal  Year  1994,  six  species  have  been  delisted. 
These  are:    the  Northern   gray  whale  in  FY  1994;  the  Arctic  peregrine 
falcon,  the  red,  western  gray,  and  eastern  gray  kangaroos  in  FY  1995;  and 
the  Cuneate  bidens,  a  California  plant,  in  FY  1996. 

Question:  How  many  species  have  been  reclassified  from 
endangered  to  threatened  over  the  past  few  years  and  what  are  they? 
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Answer  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Service  reclassified  the  bald  eagle, 
small-whorled  pogonia,  and  Virginia  round-leaf  birch  from  endangered 
to  threatened  status.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  Service  finalized  a 
reclassification  for  the  Siler  pincushion  cactus. 

Question:  How  many  species  are  proposed  for  listing? 

Answer  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  proposed  to  list  238 
domestic  species  and  5  foreign  species.  The  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  has  proposed  to  list  8  species,  one  of  which  (the  Atlantic  salmon) 
is  jointly  proposed  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Question:  What  can  you  do  under  the  current  moratorium  with 
respect  to  these  species? 

Answer:  Fortunately  the  moratorium  has  been  lifted  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  action  on  April  26,  1996,  thereby  allowing  the  Service  to 
proceed  with  final  determinations  for  these  species  as  well  as  the  182 
candidate  species.  The  moratorium  precluded  the  addition  of  new  species 
to  the  lists  of  endangered  or  threatened  wildlife  and  plants  and  also 
prevented  additional  designations  of  critical  habitat.  Thus,  238  domestic 
and  5  foreign  species  that  were  proposed  for  listing  were  never  finalized. 
So  long  as  the  moratorium  was  in  place,  these  species  and  the  ecosystems 
upon  which  they  depend  were  without  effective  protection  and  could 
have  further  declined.  The  Service  will  now  begin  the  task  of  assessing 
the  status  of  these  species  as  well  as  the  182  candidate  species. 

Question:  How  will  that  change  under  the  moratorium  being 
considered  in  the  omnibus  bill  for  fiscal  year  1996  (allows  emergency 
listing)? 

Answer  Fortunately,  the  moratorium  language  being  considered 
in  the  omnibus  bill  is  not  in  effect.  If  the  President  had  not  waived  the 
moratorium,  the  Service  would  have  been  working  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Hutchinson  amendment  provided  (no  final  listings  or 
designation  of  critical  habitat),  with  the  exception  that  emergency  listings 
of  species  would  have  been  allowed.  However,  as  Mr.  Frampton  testified 
at  the  Secretary's  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearing,  the 
authority  to  make  240  day  listings  would  not  have  solved  the  problems 
caused  by  the  listing  moratorium  and  would  have  created  a  whole  series 
of  new  problems  in  the  form  of  multiple  lawsuits. 

Question:  What  would  you  do,  that  you  are  not  doing  now,  if  the 
moratorium  were  lifted? 

Answer:  The  Service  will  begin  to  process  final  decisions  on  the 
243  proposed  listings  that  are  presently  outstanding.  Highest  priority  will 
be  given  to  making  final  decisions  on  the  proposed  species  that  are 
believed  to  face  imminent,  high-magnitude  threats.   Once  the  backlog  of 
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proposed  species  is  reduced  to  a  manageable  level,  the  Service  will  also 
evaluate  the  182  species  that  have  been  identified  as  candidates  for  listing, 
and  process  petitions. 

Question:  What  is  an  emergency  listing? 

Answer:  An  emergency  listing  is  a  temporary  listing,  in  force  for  a 
period  up  to  240  days,  that  provides  the  full  protections  of  the  ESA 
immediately  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  Unlike  a  "regular" 
listing,  it  does  not  require  issuance  of  a  proposed  regulation,  completion 
of  a  public  comment  period,  and  analysis  and  discussion  of  any 
comments  before  the  regulation  becomes  effective. 

Question:  Under  what  circumstances  are  emergency  listings  made? 

Answer  The  emergency  listing  provisions  are  invoked  whenever 
an  unlisted  species  is  imminently  threatened  with  extinction  and  use  of 
the  regular  rulemaking  process  would  take  too  long  to  provide  protection 
from  the  threats.  A  historical  example  is  the  emergency  listing  of  the 
Amargosa  pupfish,  which  required  immediate  protection  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  only  spring  in  which  this  species  was  known  to 
exist. 

Question:  How  are  emergency  listings  treated  differently  under  the 
law  than  endangered  species  listings  made  through  the  regular  process? 

Answer:  The  primary  difference  is  that  emergency  listings  take 
effect  immediately  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and  remain 
effective  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  240  days.  Species  listed  under  the 
emergency  provisions  are  afforded  the  full  protection  of  section  9  of  the 
ESA  and  the  consultation  requirements  of  section  7  also  apply.  On  rare 
occasions,  the  Service  has  invoked  the  emergency  listing  provision  more 
than  once  for  the  same  species  to  provide  protection  for  more  than  240 
days.  Generally,  a  proposed  listing  is  prepared  while  the  emergency 
protections  are  in  effect,  the  proposed  listing  is  reviewed,  and  if 
appropriate,  finalized  while  the  emergency  provisions  still  apply.  Once 
the  listing  is  finalized,  the  emergency  provisions  no  longer  apply  and  the 
species  remains  protected  until  delisted. 

Question:  How  many  emergency  listings  have  you  made? 

Answer  In  conjunction  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  17  species  have  been  emergency  listed.  Of  these,  all  except  one 
(Osgood  Mountains  milk-vetch)  were  also  added  to  the  list  using  the 
normal  rulemaking  process. 
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Question:  Are  any  emergency  listings  currently  pending?  If  so, 
what  are  they? 

Answer:  There  are  no  emergency  listings  currently  pending. 

CONSULTATION 

Question:  A  50%  funding  increase  is  proposed  in  the  endangered 
species  consultation  program,  including  $4-million  for  the  Forest  Plan 
and  $4-million  for  the  core  program.  Briefly  describe  the  consultation 
program. 

Answer:  The  increase  for  consultation  of  $8  million  includes  $2.3 
million  to  restore  the  program  to  the  1995  operating  level,  $4  million  for 
the  Forest  Plan,  $0.3  million  for  the  Everglades  and  a  program 
enhancement  of  only  $1.4  million.  Adequate  funding  for  this  program  is 
key  to  reducing  the  regulatory  burden  on  the  public,  in  order  to  facilitate 
solutions  that  provide  for  protection  of  listed  species,  while  allowing 
development  activities  to  proceed. 

Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  all  federal  agencies  to 
consider  their  actions  for  possible  effect  on  listed  and  proposed  species, 
and  to  consult  with  the  Service  to  ensure  that  any  action  those  federal 
agencies  authorize,  fund,  or  carry  out  do  not  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  any  proposed  or  listed  species  of  animal  or  plant.  The 
consultation  workload  is  determined  largely  by  the  number  of  listed 
species  and  proposed  species  and  by  the  number  and  scope  of  federal 
activities  reviewed.  There  are  currently  959  listed  species  in  the  U.S.,  and 
with  the  lifting  of  the  moratorium  on  adding  new  species  to  the 
endangered  species  list,  we  expect  the  number  of  proposed  and  listed 
species  to  grow  during  the  remaining  months  of  Fiscal  Year  1996,  and 
throughout  1997.  Such  increases  in  both  listed  and  proposed  species  will 
result  in  proportional  increases  in  the  need  for  consultation  assistance. 

The  Service  is  continuing  to  receive  more  requests  for  major 
programmatic  consultations  (multi-species,  and/or  multi-agencies)  from 
Federal  agencies.  We  anticipate  that  these  types  of  consultations  will 
continue  in  the  future.  Examples  include  consultation  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  both  its  pesticide  and  Clean  Water 
Act  programs  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  pest  control 
programs.  The  complexity  of  these  consultations  greatly  exceeds  the 
norm  due  to  the  broader  scope  and  effect  of  such  nationwide 
programmatic  evaluations,  the  need  for  more  refined  assessment  models, 
and  the  large  number  of  listed  species  affected. 

Habitat  Conservation  Planning  (HCP)  is  also  funded  from  the 
Consultation  program.  This  program  is  rapidly  gaining  acceptance  as  a 
means  to  allow  development  to  proceed  while  ensuring  that  listed  plants 
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and  animals  are  not  jeopardized  as  evidence  by  the  rapidly  escalating 
demand  for  assistance  in  HCPs.  In  1994  the  Service  issued  18  Section 
10(a)(1)(B)  permits,  in  1995  90  permits  were  issued  and  in  FY  1997,  the 
Service  predicts  that  it  will  be  involved  in  more  than  300  permit 
applications.  Many  of  these  applications  will  be  exceedingly  complex, 
providing  protection  for  dozens  of  species,  conserving  hundreds  of  acres 
of  habitat,  while  permitting  developments  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  proceed. 

Question:  What  is  the  Service's  role  in  the  development  of  habitat 
conservation  plans  and  what  does  the  1997  budget  request  presume  with 
respect  to  expanding  that  role? 

Answer:  Section  10(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  provides  for  issuance  of  a 
permit  for  taking  of  listed  species  in  the  course  of  non-Federal  activities, 
in  cases  where  the  taking  is  incidental  to  an  otherwise  lawful  activity. 
The  application  for  such  "incidental  take"  permits  must  include  a  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan  (HCP).  The  HCP  allows  orderly  development  while 
assuring  that  adequate  conservation  measures  are  implemented  for  listed 
species  such  as  habitat  protection  and  maintenance.  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  developers  increasingly  find  that  they  can  safely 
proceed  with  their  planned  activities  and  meet  their  obligations  under 
the  Act  by  using  this  planning  tool.  The  Service  recognizes  that 
implementation  of  HCPs  can  readily  provide  demonstrable  results  in 
species  recovery.  Single  party  or  broader  plans  covering  several 
developments  or  local  jurisdictions  may  be  developed  through  the  HCP 
process. 

The  Service's  role  in  the  HCP  planning  process  is  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  permit  applicant  during  the  HCP  development  phase, 
review  the  permit  application  and  HCP,  and  issue  the  permit  if  all  the 
requirements  have  been  satisfied.  The  Service  must  also  ensure  NEPA 
compliance,  conduct  section  7  consultation,  and  ensure  permit 
compliance  and  enforcement. 

The  HCP  program  has  grown  rapidly.  The  number  of  permits  issued 
tripled  between  1992  and  1993,  doubled  between  1993  and  1994,  and 
continues  to  rise.  By  the  close  of  FY  1996,  the  Service  anticipates  working 
on  about  300  HCPs.  With  this  growth,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  diversity  of  the  HCPs,  with  some  being  very  extensive  and  complex, 
while  others  are  relatively  small  ("low-effect"  HCPs). 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  section  10(a)(1)(B)  process  works 
best  when  the  Service  is  active  in  all  phases.  Accordingly,  the  Service  has 
expanded  its  role  as  a  partner  in  development  and  enforcement,  and  the 
funding  requested  will  support  these  efforts.  Additionally,  the  Service  is 
developing  numerous  policy  initiatives  designed  to  streamline  the 
process,  ease  regulatory  burdens  on  private  landowners,  and  create  greater 
incentives  for  landowners  to  maintain  federally  listed  species  on  their 
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lands.  Through  an  interagency  initiative,  the  Service  is  assisting  timber 
companies  in  the  Pacific  northwest  as  they  develop  multi-species  HCPs 
for  private  timber  lands,  which  results  in  highly  focused  and  expedited 
HCPs. 

RECOVERY 

Question:  An  increase  of  nearly  $10-million  is  requested  for 
endangered  species  recovery  programs,  including  an  increase  of  $1- 
million  for  the  Forest  Plan.  If  your  candidate  conservation  program  is  the 
success  you  claim,  why  do  you  need  such  a  large  increase  in  recovery 
programs? 

Answer:  The  increase  in  recovery  reflects,  to  some  extent  the  need  to 
restore  funding  cut  in  1996,  and  includes  almost  $4  million  to  restore  the 
program  to  the  1995  operating  level,  $0.8  million  for  the  Everglades,  $1 
million  for  the  Forest  Plan  and  an  actual  program  increase  of  $4  million. 

The  Candidate  Conservation  program  has  been  a  tremendous  success  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  species  such  as  the  bull  trout  have  not  been 
listed  because  of  successful  conservation  measures  put  in  place  before 
they  declined  to  the  point  of  needing  to  be  listed.  However,  the  Candidate 
Conservation  program  has  only  been  in  place  since  1993  and  funding  for 
the  Candidate  Conservation  program  has  never  been  equal  to  providing 
full  conservation  measures  for  candidate  species.  Therefore,  many 
species  have  needed  the  protection  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
Funding  is  needed  to  implement  recovery  actions  for  the  959  U.S.  species 
that  are  currently  listed  and  to  address  the  potential  243  proposed  species 
held  by  the  moratorium.  When  recovery  measures  can  be  initiated  soon 
after  listing,  costs  are  reduced,  populations  are  more  likely  to  be  stabilized 
and  a  minimum  of  regulatory  actions  need  to  be  implemented  that  may 
affect  other  Federal  agencies,  local  governments,  and  private  interests. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  despite  the  substantical  increase  in  the  number 
of  species  listed  over  the  past  decade,  over  41%  of  the  species  listed  have 
been  stabilized,  or  are  improving  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Service,  other  Federal  agencies,  states,  tribal  governments,  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals. 

Question:  How  do  you  distribute  recovery  funds  among  all  the 
various  species? 

Answer:  The  Service  will  allocate  recovery  funding  in  FY  1997  to 
the  Regional  Offices  with  the  intention  of  implementing  recovery  actions 
for  species,  eliminating  the  backlog  of  species  without  recovery  plans,  and 
drafting  plans  for  recently  listed  species.  The  Service  emphasizes 
planning  and  funding  recovery  actions  that  benefit  multi-species 
complexes. 
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The  Service  recognizes  that  concentrating  on  conserving  individual 
species  from  extinction  is  inadequate  when  other  interdependent  species, 
that  are  members  of  the  same  ecosystem,  continue  to  decline.  Programs 
that  recover  more  than  one  species  will  likely  significantly  contribute  to 
the  recovery  of  all  other  species  declining  within  the  ecosystem. 
Therefore,  the  first  priority  is  to  emphasize  funding  recovery  actions  that 
benefit  all  declining  species  in  the  ecosystem.  The  exception  is  if  a  species 
is  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Recovery  actions  needed  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  these  species  will  be  given  a  higher  priority. 

The  Service  works  with  all  willing  partners  to  recover  species,  and  it  is 
only  through  such  partnerships  that  most  species  can  be  successfully 
recovered  and  removed  from  the  list  of  protected  species. 

Question:  What  weight  do  you  give  to  programs  such  as  wolf 
recovery  and  grizzly  bear  recovery  as  compared  with  recovery  of  plant 
species? 

Answer.  The  Service  first  emphasizes  conservation  of  species 
through  a  multi-species  or  ecosystem  approach.  The  Service  recognizes 
that  concentrating  on  conserving  individual  species  from  extinction  is 
inadequate  when  other  interdependent  species  that  are  members  of  the 
same  ecosystem  continue  to  decline.  Therefore,  since  wolves  and  bears 
are  both  top  carnivores  in  the  ecosystems,  programs  that  recover  these 
species  will  likely  significantly  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  all  other 
species  declining  within  the  ecosystem,  such  as  the  primary  producers, 
plants.  Therefore,  the  decision  is  not  an  "either  or"  type  of  decision.  The 
best  decision  is  to  emphasize  recovery  actions  that  benefit  all  declining 
species  in  the  ecosystem,  including  wolves,  bears,  and  plants. 

Once  these  primary  decisions  have  been  made,  the  priority  of  other 
recovery  actions  are  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  species  is 
endangered  (species  range  from  being  threatened  to  highly  endangered  - 
on  the  verge  of  extinction),  and  then  by  the  ability  of  the  recovery  action 
to  first  stop,  and  then  reverse,  the  decline  of  the  species.  For  instance,  a 
recovery  action  for  a  highly  endangered  plant,  to  prevent  extinction  of  the 
species,  might  be  to  gather  seeds  and  propagate  them  in  a  protected 
environment.  Since  this  action  would  be  mandatory  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  a  species,  it  would  likely  take  precedence  over  all  other 
recovery  actions  for  all  species  not  faced  with  imminent  extinction. 

Question:  Please  provide  a  list  for  the  record  showing  the 
distribution  of  recovery  funds  for  key  species  and  species  groups  in  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996  and  projected  for  fiscal  year  1997  assuming  the  budget 
request 

Answer:  The  following  provides  estimated  recovery  funds  for  key 
species  and  species  groups  in  FY  1995,  FY  1996  (based  on  the  FY  1996 
Conference  level,  and  FY  1997.  Final  decisions  on  allocating  funds  for  key 
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species  will  be  made  once  final  appropriations  for  FY  1997  have  been 

determined.    The  actual  funding  in  FY  1996  and  1997  may  be  less  if  less 

funding   is  available   for  recovery  or   if  recovery   funds    have    to  be 
reallocated  to  address  unanticipated  recovery  emergencies. 

Dollars  in  Thousands  ($000) 
Estimated 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1997 

California  Condor                798  781  800 

(Includes  $200  for  Peregrine  Fund) 

N.  Spotted  Owl                  2,000  2,000  2,000 

Desert  Tortoise                     300  285  300 

Hawaiian  Forest  Birds          500  476  500 

Pacific  Island  Species            300  286  300 

Southern  Sea  Otter               300  0  0 

Hawaiian  Propagation         200  160  169 

Whooping  Crane                 399  325  325 

Sea  Turtles                             300  300  261 

Mexican  Wolf                      499  300  402 

Mexican  Spotted  Owl           350  15  300 

Kirtland's  Warbler               100  150  150 

Freshwater  Mollusks           150  60  60 

Florida  Panther                    100  193  193 

Louisana  Black  Bear               50  157  157 

W.   Indian  Manatee             500  489  500 

Red  Wolf                              600  900  990 

Freshwater  Mollusks           150  292  292 

Puerto  Rican  Parrot                 0  754  754 

Sea  Turtles                               0  355  355 

Mississippi  Sandhill  Crane      0  34  35 

Red  Cockaded  Woodpecker     0  178  178 

Key  Deer                                   0  40  40 

Whooping  Crane  (FL)             0  125  125 

Piping  Plover                        150  150  150 

Freshwater  Mollusks           150  150  150 

Black-footed  Ferret               300  170  170 

Colorado  River  Fish            623  623  623 

Grizzly  Bear                          450  240  240 

Grizzly  Bear  (Bitteroot  EIS)  250  250  250 

Rocky  Mtn  Gray  Wolf          600  400  400 

Platte  River  Species              399  399  399 

Aleutian  Canada  Goose       400  40  10 

Spectacled&Stellar  Eiders    218  140  140 
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HABITAT  CONSERVATION 

Question:  How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  your  increase  of  5  fit's  in 
habitat  conservation  when  there  is  no  increase  in  funding  requested  for 
that  activity? 

Answer  The  increase  of  5  FTE  are  for  implementation  of  an 
increase  of  $1.4  million  requested  for  the  Forest  Plan  Jobs  in  the  Woods 
program. 

Question:  What  would  these  5  new  FTE's  be  doing  that  you  are  not 
doing  now? 

Answer:  The  5  FTE's  will  be  responsible  for  negotiating  projects 
on  the  ground  with  various  partners,  drafting  project  agreements,  and  for 
monitoring  partner  performance  and  project  accomplishments. 

Question:  Where  will  this  new  staff  be  located? 

Answer:  To  maximize  communication  and  coordination,  Jobs  in 
the  Woods  staff  have  been  collocated  with  existing  Forest  Plan  offices  in 
the  three  participating  states:  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 

REFUGE  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Question:  There  are  508  National  wildlife  refuges  and  you  propose 
an  increase  of  $10  million  and  91  FTEs  for  refuge  operations.  How  many 
refuges  will  be  receiving  increased  funding  and  staffing  if  you  receive 
your  budget  request? 

Answer:  Based  on  the  Service's  criteria  for  allocation  of  this 
funding  increase,  approximately  140  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  6 
Wetland  Management  Districts  have  been  identified  to  receive  funds  and 
FTEs  from  the  component  of  the  increase  request  entitled  Wildlife 
Habitat  Priorities  ($5,919,000/51  FTE).  Funding  requested  to  conduct 
planning  ($2.5  million/24  FTE)  would  fund  37  comprehensive 
management  plans  covering  71  refuges  or  wetland  management  districts 
that  do  not  currently  have  plans  in  place.  The  allocation  of  operational 
maintenance  funding  ($1,581,000)/ 16  FTE)  will  be  based  on  the  $386 
million  refuge  maintenance  backlog  that  includes  $259  million  in  projects 
to  be  addressed  with  Resource  Management  funding. 

Question:  What  system  would  you  employ  for  distributing 
increased  funding  and  staffing  among  the  refuges? 

Answer  The  increase  has  three  components:  Wildlife  Habitat 
Priorities  ($5.9  million),  Comprehensive  Management  Planning  ($2.5 
million),  and  Operational  Maintenance  ($1.6  million).  Criteria  for 
distributing  the  Wildlife  Habitat  component  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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contribution  to  multiple  Refuge  System  goals,  demonstrable 
improvement  to  fish  and  wildlife,  cost-effectiveness,  harnessing  public 
and  interagency  support,  and  enhancement  of  education  and  recreation 
especially  as  they  contribute  to  local  economies.  These  same  criteria  will 
also  weigh  heavily  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  Comprehensive 
Management  Planning.  The  Service  will  focus  the  majority  of  the  new 
funding  on  a  small  number  of  refuges  where  significant  improvement 
can  occur  to  benefit  a  broad  range  of  both  wildlife  and  visitor  programs. 

Question:  Would  any  of  the  increase  in  funding  and  staffing  go  to 
headquarters  or  regional  offices? 

Answer:  Funding  and  staffing  increases  will  go  to  both 
headquarters  and  regional  offices. 

Question:  If  so,  how  much  is  targeted  for  each  headquarters  or 
regional  office  location  and  how  will  it  be  used? 

Answer:  Habitat  Priorities  ($5.9  million)  and  Operational 
Maintenance  ($1.6  million)  will  be  allocated  directly  to  field  units.  For  the 
Comprehensive  Management  Planning  effort,  support  will  be  provided 
from  the  regional  office  to  the  refuge.  Also,  because  completion  of 
Comprehensive  plans  does  not  occur  every  year  at  a  single  location,  it  is 
more  cost-effective  to  conduct  some  portions  of  the  planning  effort  using 
Regional  planning  teams.  Individuals  on  these  teams  will  be  stationed  at 
either  field  or  Regional  offices  as  appropriate.  To  enhance  consistency  in 
implementing  this  new  planning  capability  and,  more  importantly, 
linking  the  objectives  established  in  the  plans  with  future 
implementation  efforts,  one  position  at  the  Washington  level  will  also  be 
designated.  Regardless  of  where  these  positions  are  located,  all  staff  will 
be  working  directly  on  carrying  out  the  planning  effort. 

Question:  For  the  record  please  provide  a  list,  in  priority  order,  of 
each  of  the  projects  which  comprise  the  funding  and  staffing  increases  for 
refuge  operations. 

Answer:  The  Service  has  developed  criteria  for  distributing  the 
funding  requested  based  on:  contribution  to  multiple  Refuge  System 
goals,  demonstrable  improvement  to  fish  and  wildlife,  cost-effectiveness, 
harnessing  public  and  interagency  support,  and  enhancement  of 
education  and  recreation  especially  as  they  contribute  to  local  economies. 
However,  projects  have  not  been  prioritized  by  geographic  area  or  Region. 
The  following  are  the  kinds  of  projects  to  be  implemented  in  each 
geographic  area.  These  projects  are  still  in  the  planning  stage  and,  thus, 
are  subject  to  change. 
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Question:  What  is  the  difference  between  "operational 
maintenance"  program  under  refuge  operations  and  the  "maintenance 
program"  under  refuge  maintenance? 

Answer  The  Operational  Maintenance  program  element  under 
Refuge  Operations  funds  the  annual  requirements  for  ongoing 
maintenance  on  field  stations  and  includes  the  wages  and  related 
personnel  costs  of  all  refuge  maintenance  staff  (608  FTEs).  It  also  includes 
the  costs  of  tools,  supplies,  materials,  and  small  contracts  necessary  for  the 
continuing  operation  of  refuge  facilities  and  equipment  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

In  contrast,  Refuge  Maintenance  funds  major  maintenance  projects 
consist  of:  1)  cyclical  maintenance,  long-term  maintenance  that  is  needed 
at  periodic  intervals  and  can  be  predicted  (examples  are  reroofing, 
painting,  and  repaying);  2)  rehabilitation,  essentially  a  make-over  needed 
as  a  result  of  physical  or  functional  obsolescence  of  the  facility,  structure, 
building,  or  equipment;  it  includes  projects  that  modify  facilities  for  new 
functions,  or  improve  existing  facilities  to  enhance  their  original  purpose 
or  function:  and  3)  replacement  of  capitalized  equipment  such  as 
draglines,  bulldozers,  research  vessels,  forklifts,  backhoes,  tractors, 
computers,  and  vehicles. 

Question:  Why  is  funding  for  operational  maintenance  increasing 
while  no  increases  are  proposed  for  the  other  maintenance  program? 

Answer  Operational  Maintenance  consists  predominantly  of 
salaries  for  maintenance  staff  to  do  routine  recurring  and  preventive 
maintenance.  Funding  in  the  Maintenance  element  is  devoted  to  major 
maintenance  projects  for  cyclical  repairs,  rehabilitation,  or  capitalized 
equipment  replacement.  Highest  priority  was  given  to  operational 
maintenance  in  the  FY  1997  request  for  preventative  maintenance  that  is 
necessary  to  help  preclude  small  problems  from  developing  into  major 
rehabilitation  projects. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  of  merging  these  two 
programs  into  a  single  maintenance  program? 

Answer  Merging  these  two  programs  would  return  all 
maintenance  activities  to  a  single  program  element  within  the  Refuge 
Operations  and  Maintenance  subactivity;  however,  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  to  do  so.  The  two  types  of  maintenance  were  separated 
in  FY  1996  to  simplify  administration.  The  new  split  allows 
management  of  all  FTEs  to  occur  within  the  Refuge  Operations  program 
element  and  management  of  all  major  projects  to  occur  within  the 
Maintenance  program  element. 
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Question:  What  administrative  savings  could  be  achieved 
through  a  merger  of  the  two  maintenance  programs? 

Answer  No  administrative  savings  would  accrue  by  merging  the 
two  programs.  The  entire  Refuge  Operations  and  Maintenance  function 
is  managed  as  a  single  entity.  Therefore,  realignment  of  the  two 
maintenance  functions  from  a  practical  standpoint  would  have  little 
impact  on  either  functions  or  the  cost  to  administer  activities. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Question:  How  effective  is  the  Service's  law  enforcement 
program? 

Answer:  The  Service's  law  enforcement  program  is  extremely 
effective  given  available  resources.  On  an  annual  basis  the  Service's  Law 
Enforcement  program  apprehends  individuals  charged  with 
approximately  9,000  violations,  levies  $2  million  in  fines  and  $300,000  in 
civil  penalties.  What  cannot  be  measured  relative  to  its  value  in  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  protected  or  in  economic  terms  is  the  influence  of 
Service  activities  in  deterring  criminal  activities. 

In  addition  to  Special  Agents  that  conduct  sophisticated  criminal 
investigations  that  result  in  the  apprehension  of  individuals  and  groups 
illegally  commercializing  endangered  and  other  highly  prized  wildlife 
world-wide,  the  Service  has  a  force  of  Wildlife  Inspectors  strategically 
located  at  a  number  of  ports  of  entry  across  the  country  to  deal  with  the 
tremendous  volume  of  live  wildlife  and  products  entering  and  leaving 
the  United  States.  The  Service  also  has  the  only  forensics  laboratory  in 
the  world  that  exclusively  focuses  its  attention  to  wildlife  crime. 

Question:  To  what  extent  do  you  cooperate  with  local  law 
enforcement  officials? 

Answer:  Service  law  enforcement  officers  cooperate  extensively 
with  Federal,  state,  and  local  enforcement  authorities  with  shared 
concerns.  Specifically,  with  regard  to  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
contacts  are  generally  made  by  Service  officers  at  when  local  assistance  is 
considered  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  Service  law  enforcement  activity. 
Local  law  enforcement  help  is  typically  provided  in  the  form  of 
individual  records  information  and  investigative  support  activity. 

Question:  Why  do  you  need  a  separate  law  enforcement  program 
rather  than  relying  on  local  law  enforcement? 

Answer:  The  United  States  Constitution  provides  the  Federal 
government  with  the  authority  to  make  and  implement  international 
treaties.  It  also  provides  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.   The  Service  law  enforcement  program  enforces  Federal  laws 
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based  on  these  authorities.  Responsibility  to  enforce  these  laws  has  been 
specifically  given  to  the  Service  and  has  not  been  delegated  to  local  law 
enforcement  officials.  Typically,  local  law  enforcement  has  neither  the 
capability  nor  the  interest  in  enforcing  laws  that  deal  with  interstate  or 
international  wildlife  crime.  Local  law  enforcement  have  their  own  list 
of  priorities  and  wildlife  enforcement  is  not  usually  found  among  them. 
The  Service  law  enforcement  program  is  also  specifically  structured  to 
deal  with  wildlife  crime.  Broadly,  its  program  consists  of  Special  Agents, 
who  are  trained  to  investigate  wildlife  crime,  Wildlife  Inspectors,  who  are 
the  front  line  in  regulatory  compliance  at  United  States  ports  for 
international  trade,  and  forensics  scientists,  who  use  scientific  principles 
to  uncover  wildlife  crime. 

Question:  What  are  the  most  pervasive  problems  which  are 
addressed  by  your  law  enforcement  officials? 

Answer:  The  most  pervasive  problems  addressed  by  Service  law 
enforcement  officials  are  the  large  scale,  international,  commercial 
criminal  activities  involving  the  wildlife  trade.  The  illegal  international 
trade  exploits  endangered,  threatened  and  other  economically  valuable 
wildlife.  Wildlife  is  normally  taken  from  the  wild  in  lesser  developed 
countries  and  ends  up  in  countries  where  demand  is  high  and  where 
people  are  willing  to  pay  outrageous  prices.  The  black  market  in  illegal 
wildlife  is  world-wide  and  is  very  much  like  the  international  drug  trade 
in  its  sophistication,  extensiveness  and  margins  of  profit. 

WILDLIFE  INSPECTION  AT  U.S.  PORTS 

Question:  The  bulk  of  the  wildlife  inspection  program  is 
concentrated  at  designated  ports  of  entry.  (Budget  p.  117)  What  do  you  do 
at  a  designated  port  of  entry  vs.  at  other  ports? 

Answer:  The  Service,  under  authority  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  designates  ports  of  entry  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  products.  Wildlife  Inspectors,  stationed  primarily  at 
designated  ports,  physically  examine  shipments  to  ascertain  compliance 
with  a  variety  of  Federal  conservation  laws  and  regulations.  Designation 
of  ports  allows  the  Service  to  concentrate  wildlife  shipments  at  specific 
locations  allowing  for  a  higher  volume  of  inspections.  Wildlife 
shipments  are  not  allowed  to  be  imported  or  exported  at  other  ports  of 
entry  unless  a  port  exception  permit  is  granted  by  the  Service. 

Question:  How  do  you  decide  what  other  ports  need  to  be 
monitored? 

Answer:  The  Service  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
(USCS)  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  in  detecting 
wildlife  items  being  imported  or  exported  through  ports  other  than 
designated  ports.     The   Service    considers   the   number    of  unlawfully 
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imported  or  exported  wildlife  shipments  detected  by  USDA  and  USCS 
inspectors,  as  well  as  such  factors  as  wildlife  trade  trends,  sport  hunting 
activity,  and  proximity  of  ports  to  major  wildlife  trade  business  locations. 
In  addition,  a  major  factor  in  determining  what  other  ports  need  to  be 
monitored  by  the  Service  is  requests  from  the  public  expressing  interest  in 
using  a  particular  port  of  entry,  in  order  to  minimize  economic  hardship 
or  deterioration  or  loss  of  wildlife. 

Question:  Under  the  law,  what  requirements  are  placed  on  the 
Service  with  respect  to  nondesignated  ports? 

Answer  Under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  permit  the  importation  or  exportation  of  wildlife  at 
nondesignated  ports  in  the  interest  of  the  health  or  safety  of  fish,  wildlife, 
plants  or  other  appropriate  reasons.  Under  the  law  the  Service  is  not 
required  to  allow  the  use  of  nondesignated  ports  of  entry  since  their  use  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  Service  has,  by  regulation, 
established  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  designated  port  exception 
permits  for  scientific  purposes,  to  minimize  deterioration  or  loss  of 
wildlife,  or  to  alleviate  undue  economic  hardship. 

Question:  With  no  increase  requested  for  law  enforcement,  what 
will  you  do  if  new  ports  of  entry  are  designated  in  fiscal  years  1996  and 
1997? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  no  plans  to  designate  new  ports  of  entry 
in  either  fiscal  year  1996  or  1997,  other  than  Atlanta,  Georgia,  which  was 
designated  March  4,  1996.  The  Hartsfield  Atlanta  International  Airport, 
City  of  Atlanta,  Department  of  Aviation  has  agreed  in  principle  to  fund 
the  operational  costs  of  the  port,  subject  to  a  dollar  cap,  to  the  extent  that 
those  costs  exceed  the  fees  collected  at  the  port  for  inspection  services. 
When  this  agreement  is  implemented  between  the  City  of  Atlanta  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  it  could  serve  as  a  model  for  future  port 
designation  at  cities  desiring  designated  port  status,  who  are  willing  to 
assist  the  Service  in  funding  the  costs  associated  with  the  wildlife 
inspection  program. 

HATCHERY  TRANSFERS 

Question:  The  Service  has  proposed  to  transfer  10  fish  hatcheries 
to  the  States.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  working  with  the  States  to 
transfer  those  hatcheries? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  Interior  Appropriations  Conference  Report 
encouraged  the  Service  to  pursue  hatchery  transfers  to  willing  States.  As 
a  result,  Carbon  Hill  NFH  was  transferred  to  Alabama  and  Walhalla  NFH 
was  transferred  to  South  Carolina.  Three  hatcheries  (Bo  Ginn  NFH,  GA; 
McKinney  Lake  NFH,  NC;  and  Meridian  NFH,  MS)  were  placed  in 
transition  status  in  FY  1996.  Transfer  talks  are  ongoing  with  the  States  for 
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the  transfer  of  those  three  hatcheries.  Georgia  has  shown  interest  in  Bo 
Ginn  NFH  and  Mississippi  has  shown  interest  in  Meridian  NFH.  North 
Carolina  has  not  shown  any  interest  in  assuming  the  operation  of 
McKinney  Lake  NFH.  The  respective  States  are  not  interested  in 
assuming  operation  of  Inks  Dam  NFH,  TX;  Mescalero  NFH,  NM; 
Chattahoochee  Forest  NFH,  GA;  or  Wolf  Creek  NFH,  KY.  West  Virginia 
has  shown  some  interest  in  the  past  for  Bowden  NFH,  WV,  but  is 
presently  not  negotiating  for  the  facility.  Hatchery  transition  funding  will 
be  available  through  FY  1996.  States  that  have  assumed  transfer  of  the 
identified  facilities  in  FY  1996  or  FY  1997,  will  be  eligible  for  the  3-year 
grant  program.  The  Conference  Report  provided  $500,000  for 
maintenance  of  those  hatcheries  transferred  during  FY  1996. 
Maintenance  funding  was  provided  with  the  transfer  of  Carbon  Hill 
($112,000)  and  Walhalla  ($205,000)  and  is  available  for  additional  transfers 
in  FY  1996. 

Question:  What  does  the  budget  assume  with  respect  to 
transferring  hatcheries  in  fiscal  year  1997  (budget  p.  145)? 

Answer:  Other  than  the  10  hatcheries  proposed  for  transfer  or 
closure  in  the  FY  1996  budget,  the  Service  does  not  propose  to  transfer  or 
close  any  National  Fish  Hatcheries  in  FY  1997.  Of  those  10  hatcheries, 
two,  Carbon  Hill  NFH,  Alabama,  and  Walhalla  NFH,  South  Carolina, 
have  already  been  transferred  to  the  States.  For  the  remaining  eight 
hatcheries,  if  a  State  initiates  a  transfer  request,  either  in  FY  1996  or  FY 
1997,  the  Service  will  negotiate  for  transfer  of  the  hatchery. 

Question:  How  does  the  proposal  for  1997  differ  from  what  you  are 
doing  in  1996? 

Answer:  In  FY  1997,  the  Service  will  continue  to  offer  States  the 
opportunity  to  accept  the  transfer  of  those  remaining  National  Fish 
Hatcheries  (8)  originally  presented  in  the  FY  1996  Budget.  Additionally, 
the  Service  will  continue  to  offer  the  3-year  transitional  grant  opportunity 
to  States  during  FY  1997.  The  Service  had  not  planned  on  continuing  the 
maintenance  incentive  that  was  offered  in  FY  1996  to  states  seeking 
transfers. 

Question:  What  will  become  of  the  fish  hatcheries  if  they  are  not 
transferred  to  the  States  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  The  Service  is  committed  to  implement  the  strategic  plan 
and  to  work  with  stakeholders  to  ensure  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
National  Fish  Hatchery  System  and  that  production  is  aligned  with 
Federal  responsibilities.  To  that  end,  disposition  of  the  remaining  8 
hatcheries  will  be  based  on  the  outcome  of  the  plan.  The  production 
program  at  these  facilities,  based  on  previous  analyses,  remains  a  low 
priority  for  future  budget  considerations. 
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FISHERIES/FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Question:  Increases  of  $4.4  million  and  33  Fits  are  requested  for 
fish  and  wildlife  assistance.  That's  a  53%  increase  in  funding  and  a  32% 
increase  in  staffing.  Why  is  there  such  a  large  increase  proposed  for 
fisheries  management? 

Answer  The  $4.4  million  initiative  addresses  the  charge  President 
Clinton  issued  in  Executive  Order  12962,  on  June  7, 1995,  which  assigned  a 
leadership  role  to  the  Service  in  conserving,  restoring,  and  enhancing 
aquatic  systems  to  provide  for  increased  recreational  fishing  opportunities 
nationwide.  The  initiative  will  focus  Service  efforts  on  wild  stock  fishery 
resources  in  areas  where  there  is  a  Federal  interest,  including 
interjurisdictional  and  transboundary  waters.  Specific  components  of  the 
initiative  include  1)  controlling  fish  disease  impacts,  specifically  whirling 
disease  ($1,000,000/8  Fits),  and  2)  revitalizing  recreational  fisheries 
($3,400,00/25  FTEs). 

A  partnership  approach  involving  a  multitude  of  stakeholders  will  be 
used  to  leverage  limited  Federal  dollars.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management 
Resource  offices  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  projects  that  have 
near-term  benefits  directly  related  to  restoration  of  recreational  fisheries 
among  the  23  States  in  the  Intermountain  West  and  Southwest  and  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  Great  Lakes,  and  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  The  $3.4  million  initiative  will  address  recreationally  important 
fisheries  such  as  lake  trout,  coaster  brook  trout,  lake  sturgeon,  Atlantic 
salmon,  Atlantic  sturgeon,  American  shad,  striped  bass,  red  drum, 
weakfish,  paddlefish,  pallid  sturgeon,  Apache  trout,  greenback  cutthroat 
trout,  and  the  gila  trout. 

The  $1  million  requested  to  arrest  the  spread  of  fish  diseases  is  very 
modest  in  comparison  to  the  economic  losses  that  occur  when 
recreational  fisheries  collapse  because  of  those  diseases.  For  example, 
recent  declines  in  trout  populations  in  Montana's  blue-ribbon  streams 
threaten  Montana's  economy  which  is  tightly  tied  to  recreational  fishing 
revenues  estimated  at  $270  million  annually.  The  Madison  River  alone, 
in  which  the  whirling  disease  parasite  has  cause  a  90  per  cent  reduction  i  n 
wild  trout  is  valued  at  over  $16  million.  To  combat  these  and  other  losses, 
the  Service  has  joined  with  other  fishery  resource  agencies  and  interests 
and  is  seeking  an  additional  $1  million.  This  will  be  spent  to  1)  develop 
rapid,  cost-effective  and  non-lethal  ways  of  detecting  the  whirling  disease 
parasite,  so  it  can  be  controlled,  contained  and  eliminated;  2)  identify  fish 
strains  and  species  that  are  less  susceptible  to  the  parasite,  so  they  might 
be  available  to  replace  other  strains  and  species  that  appear  more 
vulnerable;  3)  determine  how  other  pathogens  and  diseases  affect  wild 
fish,  so  they  can  be  controlled,  contained  and  eliminated;  and  4)  provide 
additional  technical  assistance  and  diagnostic  services  to  States  and  other 
fishery  interests  that  have  come  to  depend  on  the  Service  for  competency 
in  identifying  and  managing  fish  diseases. 
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Question:  Several  projects  in  the  areas  of  controlling  fish  disease 
and  revitalizing  recreational  fisheries  make  up  the  $4.4  million  increase 
in  fisheries  funding.  To  what  extent  are  these  expansions  of  existing 
programs  vs.  new  starts? 

Answer:  The  Service's  Fisheries  Program  has  always  been  a  major 
contributor  to  enhancing  the  Nation's  valuable  recreational  fisheries. 
The  hatchery  program  alone  provides  over  180  million  fish  annually  for 
recreational  fishing.  The  $3.4  million  request  to  revitalize  recreational 
fisheries  will  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Service's  partnerships  with 
States  and  Tribes  and  enable  the  Service  to  support  joint  ventures  and  on- 
the-ground  projects  aimed  at  improving  recreational  fisheries.  It  will 
support  stream  rehabilitation  projects,  hatchery  product  evaluations,  and 
efforts  to  reintroduce  and  recover  recreationally  important  native  fishes. 
This  initiative  will  expand  the  Service's  efforts  in  these  critical  areas  to 
restore  depleted  recreational  fisheries. 

The  $1  million  requested  for  combating  fish  diseases,  especially  whirling 
disease  in  the  Intermountain  West,  would  primarily  support  new  starts. 
About  half  the  funds  would  be  used  to  initiate  projects  to  better 
understand  and  control  the  effects  of  whirling  disease  on  wild  fish.  These 
projects  would  focus  on  1)  developing  rapid,  cost-effective  and  non-lethal 
ways  of  detecting  the  whirling  disease  parasite,  so  it  can  be  controlled, 
contained  and  eliminated;  and  2)  identifying  fish  strains  and  species  that 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  parasite,  so  they  might  be  available  to  replace 
other  strains  that  appear  more  vulnerable.  About  $350  thousand  would 
be  spent  on  new  efforts  to  determine  how  other  pathogens  and  diseases 
affect  wild  fish,  so  they  too  can  be  controlled,  contained  and  eliminated 
more  effectively.  Part  of  this  effort  would  focus  on  determining  what 
diseases  are  most  easily  transmitted  between  wild  fish  and  hatchery  fish, 
and  how  those  diseases  can  be  best  managed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
transmission.  The  remaining  $150  thousand  would  be  used  to  provide 
additional  technical  assistance  and  diagnostic  services  to  States  and  other 
fishery  interests  that  have  come  to  depend  on  the  Service  for  competency 
in  identifying  and  managing  fish  diseases.  In  a  very  broad  sense,  this 
work  could  be  considered  an  expansion  of  existing  programs  through 
which  the  Service  provides  diagnostic  services  and  other  technical 
services  on  a  very  modest  scale  ($10  thousand  annually). 

Question:  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  list  in  priority  order  of 
each  project  included  in  the  requested  increase  along  with  its  associated 
funding  and  staffing. 

Answer  The  $3.4  million  increase  package  for  revitalizing 
recreational  fisheries  would  be  directed  to  specific  geographic  areas  critical 
in  the  restoration  of  recreational  fisheries.  In  many  cases  these 
geographic  areas  encompass  two  or  more  Service  Regions.  Projects  have 
not  been  prioritized  by  geographic  area  or  Region.  The  following  are  the 
kinds  of  projects  to  be  implemented  in  each  geographic  area: 
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Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  Coasts  ($1 .300.000V 

•  Expand  of  Atlantic  salmon  stocking 

•  Collection,  management,  and  analysis  of  striped  bass  fishery  data 

•  Evaluation  of  Atlantic  salmon  stocking  returns 

•  Implementation  of  restoration  plans  for  interjurisdictional 
anadromous  fish  species  such  as  striped  bass,  red  drum,  and 
sturgeon 

•  Harvest  monitoring 

Mississippi  River  and  Missouri  River  Watersheds  ($900.000): 

•  Restoration  of  instream  habitat  for  grayling  and  cutthroat  trout  in 
the  upper  Missouri  River 

•  Installation  of  water  control  structure  to  maintain  consistent  water 
quality 

•  Installation  of  water  control  structures  to  reduce  suspended 
sediment  loads 

•  Identifying  fishery  habitat  along  the  Missouri  River  and  floodplain 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  suitable  for  restoration 
under  and  interagency  Missouri  River  restoration  plan 

Great  Lakes  Region  ($400.000): 

•  Construction  of  spawning  reefs  to  enhance  wild  lake  trout 
recruitment 

•  Stocking  and  evaluation  of  tagged  juvenile  lake  trout 

•  Planting  lake  trout  eggs  on  artificial  spawning  substrate 

•  Restoration  of  natural  spawning  and  nursery  habitats 

•  Habitat  restoration  of  the  coaster  brook  trout 

Intermountain  Region  and  Arid  Southwest  ($800.000): 

•  Restoring  gila  trout  habitat 

•  Stocking  and  monitoring  studies  for  the  recovery  of  the  greenback 
cutthroat  trout 

•  Restoring  overwintering  habitat  for  the  Apache  trout 

The  $1  million  requested  for  combating  fish  diseases,  especially  whirling 
disease  in  the  Intermountain  West,  would  primarily  support  projects  that 
fall  in  three  areas  of  equal  priority.  Within  each  area,  however,  high 
priority  activities  have  been  emphasized  and  have  been  identified,  as 
follows. 

•  About  $500  thousand  would  be  used  to  initiate  projects  to  better 
understand  and  control  the  effects  of  whirling  disease  on  wild  fish.  High 
priority  activities  would  include: 

1)  developing  rapid,  cost-effective  and  non-lethal  ways  of  detecting  the 
whirling  disease  parasite,  so  it  can  be  controlled,  contained  and 
eliminated; 
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2)  identifying  fish  strains  and  species  that  are  less  susceptible  to  the 
parasite,  so  they  might  be  available  to  replace  other  strains  that  appear 
more  susceptible; 

3)  improving  our  understanding  of  how  the  parasite  is  harbored  by 
alternate  hosts,  so  that  by  controlling,  containing  and  eliminating  those 
hosts  we  might  manage  the  disease  more  effectively;  and 

4)  improving  our  understanding  of  how  the  parasite  actually  infects  fish, 
so  that  by  disrupting  or  controlling  the  infection  process  we  might 
manage  the  disease  more  effectively. 

•  An  additional  $350  thousand  would  be  used  to  begin  projects  focused  on 
determining  how  other  pathogens  and  diseases  affect  wild  fish,  so  they 
too  can  be  controlled,  contained  and  eliminated  more  effectively.  High 
priority  activities  would  include: 

1)  determining  what  diseases  are  most  easily  transmitted  between  wild 
fish  and  hatchery  fish,  and  how  those  diseases  can  be  best  managed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  transmission;  and 

2)  determining  how  diseases  are  transmitted  from  one  fish  to  another  and 
between  populations  of  wild  fish,  so  that  we  can  reduce  or  eliminate 
transmission. 

•  The  remaining  $150  thousand  would  be  used  to  provide  additional 
technical  assistance  and  diagnostic  services  to  States  and  other  fishery 
interests  that  have  come  to  depend  on  the  Service  for  competency  in 
identifying  and  managing  fish  diseases  -  to  strengthen  the  fisheries' 
communities  ability  to  address  disease. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Question:        What     is    causing    the     $2    million     increase    in 
"uncontrollable  changes"  for  servicewide  administrative  support? 

Answer  The  increase  in  uncontrollable  costs  is  anticipated  based 
on: 

•  increased  costs  in  rental  payments  due  to  the  renegotiation  of  leases  for 
space  that  the  Service  currently  occupies  (+$200,000).  This  reflects  a  0.7% 
increase  in  space  costs  when  it  anticipated  that  the  inflationary  costs  of 
space  could  result  in  increases  of  3%  ; 

•  Government-wide  changes  in  pay  (+$1,300,000).  The  Service  absorbed 
approximately  $10.6  million  in  costs  related  to  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  FY  1996  pay  raise  and  the  anticipated  1997  pay  raise.  An  increase  of 
$1.3  million  is  requested  to  pay  for  the  additional  quarter  of  the  1996  pay 
raise  in  FY  1997; 

•  As  a  result  of  efforts  to  streamline  and  downsize  headquarters,  the 
Service  anticipates  increased  claims  related  to  unemployment 
compensation  (+$500,000); 

•  Projections  issued  for  workers  compensation  claims  reflect  an  increase 
in  FY  1997  (+$100,000). 
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Question:  A  $4  million  program  decrease  is  proposed  in 
servicewide  administrative  support.  What  is  this? 

Answer:  The  $4  million  program  decrease  proposed  in  servicewide 
administrative  support  reflects  reductions  for: 

•  Equipment  replacement  (-$1,430,000)  -  the  Service  proposed  to  establish 
an  equipment  replacement  fund  to  ensure  that  capitalized  equipment 
such  as  aircraft,  boats  and  heavy  equipment  could  be  replaced  in  a  timely 
manner  to  ensure  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  Service 
employees  and  the  public.  In  lieu  of  establishing  this  fund,  the  Service 
will  continue  to  rely  on  the  operational  programs  to  replace  equipment  as 
they  are  able; 

•  Geographic  information  systems  (-$170,000)  -  the  Service  proposed  to 
provide  technical  support  for  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS) 
which  are  essential  to  resource  management.  Field  stations  will  continue 
to  contract  with  outside  entities  for  technical  support  in  acquiring  and 
using  GIS  information. 

•  The  Service  will  restrict  the  use  of  FTS  voice  and  mail  services  to  field 
stations  in  FY  1997  in  order  to  achieve  costs  reductions  (-$700,000); 

•  The  Service  has  transferred  2  hatcheries  and  will  absorb  costs  for 
additional  transfer  within  the  fisheries  budget  (-$1,000,000); 

•  The  Service  will  defer  training  of  Service  managers  in  implementing 
personnel  streamlining  initiatives. 

Question:  Why  do  you  need  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  regional 
office  administration? 

Answer:  An  increase  of  $2  million  was  requested  to  restore 
funding  to  the  1995  operational  level  for  regional  office  administrative 
services.  These  offices  provide  support  to  the  Service's  over  800  field 
stations  as  well  as  Regional  Office  organizations,  contractors,  vendors  and 
the  services  and  information  provided  to  the  general  public. 

The  field  relies  on  Regional  Office  Administration  for  such  essential 
functions  as  financial  management;  contract  negotiation  and 
administration;  general  services  support;  personnel  management  and 
employee  relations;  security,  safety  and  occupational  health;  property 
management;  automated  administrative  systems  support;  equal 
opportunity  program  management;  and  engineering  services.  External 
Affairs  Offices  respond  to  requests  from  the  news  media,  congressional 
staff  and  other  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  inform  the  public  of  visitor 
opportunities  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  Fish  Hatcheries. 

In  FY  1996  Regional  Office  Administration  was  reduced  by  $2  million.  At 
this  reduced  level  of  funding,  the  Regional  Offices  were  unable  to  deliver 
an  adequate  level  of  timely  support  to  field  operations.  Servicing 
backlogs  have  resulted  in  delays  for  procurement  and  personnel  actions, 
implementing  automated  financial  and  personnel  management 
processes,  installing  telecommunication    and  data  systems,  and  safety 
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inspections  adversely  affecting  the  operations  of  the  programs,  such  as 
refuges,  fish  hatcheries,  and  ecological  services.  Administrative  services 
provide  the  tools  necessary  for  efficient  and  effective  delivery  of  program 
functions. 

The  $2  million  increase  will  allow  the  Regional  Offices  to  address  these 
backlogs.  Reducing  these  backlogs  will  improve  field  operations  by 
decreasing  delays  in  personnel  assignments  and  acquiring  the  necessary 
services  and  supplies  to  meet  operational  requirements.  Regional  Offices 
will  also  be  able  to  resume  the  implementation  of  automated  financial 
and  personnel  management  processes,  such  as  remote  data  entry  of 
payments  at  the  field  level  and  an  automated  time-and-attendance 
system.  These  new  processes  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Service's 
administrative  streamlining  agenda  that  is  directed  at  improving  service 
and  efficiency.  Contracting  staff  will  be  able  to  conduct  on-site  progress 
and  preconstruction  conferences  as  well  as  field  inspections  in  a  timely 
manner.  These  activities  reduce  contractor  claims  and  disputes.  Safety 
inspections  will  also  be  increased,  which  reduces  the  risk  of  employee 
accidents  and  property  damage. 

Question:  A  $2  million  increase  is  requested  for  training  and 
education  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  operating  the  National  Education  and 
Training  Center.  Why  do  you  need  $8.9  million  for  operations  at  the 
Center  when  construction  hasn't  even  been  completed  yet? 

Answer  The  NETC  construction  project  is  anticipated  to  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1997.  However  operational 
funding  is  needed  for  start-up  costs  including  moving  staff,  bringing 
utilities  such  as  telephone  services  on  line,  putting  in  place  management 
and  service  contracts  including  guest  services.  A  total  of  $10.9  million  is 
included  in  operations  of  which  $8.9  million  is  in  FWS,  $0.5  million  in 
both  BLM  and  NPS,  and  expected  reimbursements  from  other  customers 
of  approximately  $1  million. 

Specifically,  the  majority  of  the  requested  funding  increase  ($1.9  million) 
would  allow  the  Service  to  contract  with  the  various  facility  operations 
and  cover  fixed  costs  that  are  necessary  for  operation  of  the  facility.  The 
facility  contractors  must  be  brought  on  before  completion  of  construction 
to  allow  for  necessary  gear  up,  program  planning,  and  hiring  of 
personnel.  As  the  facility  comes  on  line,  funding  is  needed  for  contracts 
to  operate  the  guest  services  portion  of  the  facility  including  operation  of 
housing,  food  service,  front  desk  and  facility  engineering  and 
maintenance.  Contractors  will  also  be  used  for  janitorial,  grounds 
maintenance,  and  security.  Upon  completion  of  construction  and 
acceptance  of  the  facility,  funding  is  also  necessary  to  pay  utility  bills, 
operate  the  telecommunications  system,  for  solid  waste  management, 
operation  of  the  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  facility,  and  to  cover 
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the  costs  of  such  things  as  heating  oil  for  the  facility.  A  portion  of 
funding  ($100K)  will  be  used  to  continue  the  development  of  the  training 
material  production  program,  which  produces  materials  for  both  the 
training  and  education  areas. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Question:  Why  does  the  1997  construction  budget  shift  funds  from 
refuge  construction  to  other  construction  categories?  (budget  p.  254) 

Answer  The  FY  1997  budget  does  not  shift  funds  from  refuge 
construction  to  other  categories  -  the  inclusion  of  funding  for  the 
National  Education  and  Training  Center  gives  this  appearance.  The  FY 
1996  Conference  level  includes  $30  million  for  refuge  construction  which 
is  comprised  of  $24  million  to  continue  construction  of  the  National 
Education  and  Training  Center  (NETC),  West  Virginia  and  $6.1  million 
in  refuge  construction  projects.  The  FY  1997  budget  of  $17  million 
includes  $10  million  for  completion  of  the  NETC  and  6.9  million  for 
refuge  construction  projects.  Thus,  excluding  the  NETC,  the  1997  budget 
includes  an  increase  of  $0.8  million  for  refuge  construction  projects. 

Question:  Why  is  $10.5  million  needed  for  fish  hatchery 
construction? 

Answer  Funding  is  needed  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  of  fish 
hatcheries  that  are  essential  to  the  Service's  fisheries  restoration  programs 
including: 

•  Craig  Brook  NFH,  Maine  -  hatchery  facilities  are  needed  for  recovery  of 
river  specific  Atlantic  salmon  broodstock  and  fry  for  seven  wild  rivers  in 
Maine; 

•  Ouray  NFH,  Utah  -  hatchery  facilities  are  needed  to  support  the 
recovery  of  endangered  big  river  fishes  and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  razorback  sucker  in  the  wild; 

•  Southwest  Fish  Technology  Center,  New  Mexico  -  this  fish  technology 
center  supports  the  recovery  of  numerous  listed  fish  species; 

•  Ennis  NFH,  Montana  -  funds  are  needed  to  protect  the  hatchery's  water 
source  from  pathogens  including  those  that  are  suspected  of  transmitting 
whirling  disease. 

Question:  Why  is  the  Service  engaged  in  dam  safety  and  bridge 
safety  construction  projects? 

Answer:  The  Service  owns  a  total  of  156  dams  nationwide,  located 
primarily  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  National  Fish  Hatcheries. 
Twenty-six  of  those  dams  are  classified  as  either  high  or  significant 
hazard,  meaning  that  human  lives  would  be  in  jeopardy  in  the  event  of 
dam  failure.  The  dam  construction  projects  in  which  the  Service  is 
engaged  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  existing  structures  that 
have  been  determined  to  be  unsafe.    As  a  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
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dam  ownership,  the  Service  is  required  to  comply  with  Secretarial  Order 
No.  3048  (February  28,  1980),  Presidential  Order  (October  4,  1979),  and  the 
Federal  Guidelines  for  Dam  Safety  (June  25,  1979).  The  guidelines  apply 
to  management  practices  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  require  planning, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  Federal  dams  in  a  manner  that 
ensures  dam  safety  for  the  public. 

The  Service  owns  over  650  bridges  that  serve  administrative,  fire,  law 
enforcement  or  public  access  functions.  The  Service's  bridge  safety 
program  includes  periodic  inspection  of  bridges  to  ensure  they  are  safe  for 
employees  and  the  public  and  to  prioritize  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  projects  to  correct  bridge  condition  and  safety  deficiencies. 

Question:  Why  is  there  only  $272,000  requested  for  emergency 
construction,  as  compared  to  $1  million  in  1996? 

Answer  With  completion  of  a  number  of  dam  safety  projects  as 
well  as  a  hazardous  material  cleanup  project,  the  Service  was  planning  on 
the  transfer  of  unobligated  construction  balances  into  emergency 
construction  for  use  in  FY  1997,  thereby  reducing  the  need  to  seek 
appropriated  funds  for  emergency  construction. 

Question:  What  is  included  for  employee  housing  construction? 

Answer:  There  is  no  funding  requested  in  the  Service's  FY  1997 
budget  proposal. 

Question:  Please  explain. 

Answer:  The  Service  collects  rental  fees  in  its  Quarters  Operation 
and  Maintenance  Account  and  these  funds  are  available  to  address 
highest  priority  needs  for  rehabilitation  of  employee  housing. 

Question:  For  the  record,  please  provide  an  integrated  priority 
listing  of  the  requested  construction  projects  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Also 
provide  on  the  list  those  high  priority  projects  which  did  not  make  the 
cut  for  inclusion  in  the  budget  request 

Answer.   The  following  tables  provide  the  information  requested: 
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Project 

Amount 

State 

Station 

Description 

Requested 

FY  1997  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

37,587 

Continuing  Programs 

Construction  Management 

3,468 

Environmental  Compliance 

1,080 

Dam  Safety  Inspection 

495 

Bridge  Safety  Inspection 
Consolidation  or  Engineer! 

495 

ing 

-68 

Seismic  Inspection 

153 

Projects 

MT 

Creston  NFH 

Jessup  Mill  Pond  Dam 

850 

MD 

Patuxent  NWR 

Cash  Lake  Dam 

485 

OK 

Wichita  MT.  NWR 

Grama  /Comanche  Dams 

700 

IL 

Crab  Orchard  NWR 

Little  Wolf  Creek  Bridge 

550 

MO 

Squaw  Creek  NWR 

Davis  Creek  Bridge 

550 

AR 

White  River  NWR 

Big  Island  Chute  Bridge 

300 

Region  4 

Bridge  Replacement 

800 

CO 

Alamosa/Monte 
Vista  NWR 

Chicago  Ditch  Dam 

1,450 

OK 

Wichita  Mt.  NWR 

Road  Rehab. 

2,048 

AK 

InnokoNWR 

Aircraft  Hangar 

630 

Emergency 

Emergincies 

272 

Construction 

ME 

Craig  Brook  NFH 

Water  Supply/ Hold.  House 

4,810 

CA 

Sacramento  NWR 

Water  Delivery  System 

500 

MT 

Ennis 

Spring  Water  Cover  p/d 

300 

NM 

Southwest  Fish 
Tech.  Center 

Phase  II  of  Facilities 

3,666 

UT 

Ouray  NFH 

Ponds/Water  Reuse 

1,725 

NV 

Stillwater  NWR 

Water  Rights 

2,000 

NV 

Stillwater  NWR 

Water  Gauging  Stations 

300 

WV 

NETC 

Main  Facility  Completion 

10,028 
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State 


Station 


Project 
Description 


Amount 
Requested 


OTHER  PRIORITY  PROJECTS  NOT  IN  FY  1997  REQUEST 


MT 


Whirling  Disease 


Retrofit  lab  to  support  whirling 
disease  research 


150 


ME 


Atlantic  Salmon 


Removable  Weirs  to  assist  in 
restoration  of  Atlantic  salmon 


1,110 


SD  D.C.  Booth  Historic 

Hatchery 

OK  Grama /Commance  Dams 

Early  Warning  Sys. 


Rehabilitate  fish  hatchery  and 
archival/educational  facilities 

Install  Early  Warning  system  for 
dams  awaiting  repair  to  warn 
residents  downstream 


500 


300 


OK  Wichita  Mountains  NWR 

Visitor  Center 

LA  Walnut  Creek  NWR 

Prairie  Learning  Center 


Complete  facility  -  to  pay  contractor 
claims  pending  on  project 

Complete  facility  -  to  pay  contractor 
claims  pending  on  project 


300 


500 


AK 

Togiak  NWR  Housing 

Construct  residences 

1375 

NM 

.SW  Fish  Tech.  Cnter  - 
Dexter  Completion 

Rehabilitation  of  fish  technology 
center 

2,994 

VT 

White  River  NFH 
Water  System  Rehab. 

Rehab  Water  supply 

1,500 

NC 

McKinney  Lake 
NFH 

McKinney  Lake  Dam 

600 

VA 

Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  NWR 

Underground  Storage 
Tanks  /  Landfill/Sludge 
Lagoon  Haz  Waste  Site 

764 

NY 

Wertheim  NWR 

Station  Rehabilitation 

195 

AK 

Koyukuk  NWR 

Galena  Aircraft  Hangar 

882 

OK 

Wichita 
Mountain  WR 

Lake  Jed  Johnson  Dam 

3340 

OK 

Wichita 
Mountain  WR 

Lake  Rush  Dam 

3,136 
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State 


Station 


Project 
Description 


Amount 
Requested 


IL 

Upper  Miss 
Savanna  Dist 

AK 

Togiak  NWR 

OK 

Wichita 
Mountain  WR 

MO 

Squaw  Creek 
NWR 

IL 

Crab  Orchard 
NWR 

SC 

'  Cape  Romain 
NWR 

AK 

Yukon  Delta  NWR 

AZ 

Williams  Creek 
NFH 

MI 

Shiawassee  NWR 

TN 

Cross  Creeks 
NWR 

AK 

Arctic  NWR 

AK 

AK  Peninsula 
NWR 

AK 

InnokoNWR 

Construction  New  HQ  Bldg 

Residential  4-plex 
Rebuild  Meers  Road 


Replace  Deteriorating 
Bridge  -  Eagle  Outlet 

Maintenance  Area  Leaking 
UST  Cleanup 

Replace  unsafe  pier  at 
Moore's  Landing 

Residential  6-plex 

Road  Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation  of  Miller 
Drain  Bridge 

Replace  water-control 
structure  bridges  No.  1-5 

Kaktovik  Aire.  Hangar 

Single  family  residence 

McGrath  Residences 


997 

1,375 
2,820 

550 
443 

2,915 
1,855 
2,700 

U01 

1,082 

1,225 
330 

1,000 
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LAND  ACQUISITION 

Question:  As  funding  for  Federal  refuge  land  acquisition  is 
decreasing  ($25.9  million  in  1996  and  $19.2  million  requested  for  1997), 
how  do  you  justify  a  17.5%  increase  in  funding  for  acquisition 
management?(budget  p.  292;  8M  in  '96  &  9.7M  in  '97) 

Answer  The  FY  1997  budget  includes  $9,700,000  for  acquisition 
management  to  be  used  to  continue  ongoing  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  acquisitions  which  will  be  funded  from  prior  year  unobligated 
appropriations  and  1997  appropriations.  In  FY  1995  actual  acquisition 
management  were  $17.7  million.  In  addition  to  related  acquisition  cost 
such  as  surveys,  appraisals  and  base  staffing  cost,  acquisition  management 
provides  funding  for  studies  of  new  areas  and  additions  to  existing  areas, 
study  of  environmental  impacts,  coordination  with  the  public 
maintenance  of  realty  records,  and  processing  donations.  The  FY  1997 
costs  are  projected  to  exceed  the  FY  1995  costs.  The  Service  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  budget  the  full  costs  of  acquisition  management  and 
thereby  maximize  the  amount  of  lands  that  can  be  purchased  with  project 
funds. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 

Question:  The  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund  is  a 
combination  of  appropriated  and  offsetting  collections.  How  do  you 
decide  how  much  is  required  in  appropriated  funds  vs.  funding  from 
offsetting  collections  for  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Fund? 

Answer  There  are  three  principal  sources  for  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Fund  (Fund):  1)  appropriations,  2)interest  on 
revenues  (from  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife),  and  3)  coastal  wetlands  (interest 
from  Sport  Fish  Restoration).  As  specified  in  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  (P.L.  101-233),  these 
multiple  sources  are  intended  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  the 
partnership-based,  non-regulatory  wetland  conservation  cost-share 
projects.  Further,  the  Act  provides  authority  to  appropriate  $30  million 
in  FY  1997  and  1998  in  view  of  the  capacity  of  the  North  American 
program  to  commit  funds  in  order  to  protect  wetland  ecosystems.  In 
every  fiscal  cycle  to  date,  the  Fund  has  been  exhausted  leaving  many 
worthy  project  proposals  unfunded. 

For  example,  in  FY  1996,  partners  proposed  projects  totaling  $38  million 
in  Fund  requests.  With  $17.3  million  available  for  U.S.  projects,  $41.2 
million  partner  matching  dollars  were  foregone.  In  FY  1995,  proposals 
totaling  $37.1  million  were  met  by  only  $17  million  Fund  dollars  leaving 
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$39.6  million  partner  dollars  on  the  table.  In  addition,  in  FY  1996,  a  pilot 
small  grants  program  has  attracted  $4.4  million  in  Fund  requests  while 
only  $250,000  has  been  allocated  for  this  program  in  FY  1996.  Public 
response  has  been  consistently  overwhelming. 

In  summary,  all  of  the  Fund  sources  are  necessary  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  and  participation  in  partnership-based  wetlands  conservation 
projects. 

Question:  Why  are  collections  insufficient  to  fund  the  program? 

Answer  Collections  are  insufficient  to  fund  the  program  because 
these  sources  are  outpaced  by  the  interest  and  capability  of  partners  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  to  raise  matching  funds  and  develop 
wetlands  conservation  project  proposals.  The  appeal  of  this  program  in 
its  partnership-oriented  non-regulatory  approach  has  inspired  many 
agencies,  organizations  and  individuals  to  pursue  wetlands  protection, 
restoration,  and  enhancement  projects.  Even  though  the  non-Federal 
match  is  required  to  be  only  1:1,  the  overall  program  has  averaged  2 
partner  dollars  for  each  Fund  dollar.  This  demonstrates  the 
overwhelming  public  support  for  and  participation  in  this  innovative 
program. 

Another  reason  that  collections  are  insufficient  to  fund  the  program  is 
that  the  Canadian  program  has  been  scaled  back  very  seriously.  The 
result  is  that  the  progress  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  in  Canada  is  moving  much 
more  slowly  that  envisioned. 

Question:  An  increase  of  $5  million  is  requested  in  appropriations 
for  wetlands  conservation.  That's  a  74%  increase  above  the  1996 
appropriation.  Where  does  this  increase  rank  as  a  priority  among  all  of 
the  increases  requested  by  the  Service? 

Answer  This  increase  is  a  high  priority  for  the  Service.  This  $5 
million  increase  is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  because  it  will  result  in  at 
least  $15  million  of  on-the-ground  conservation  as  the  appropriated 
dollars  are  matched  2:1  by  partner  dollars.  In  addition,  all  the  projects 
funded  through  this  appropriation  are  very  positive  and  receive  broad 
public  support  at  the  local  and  regional  level  as  this  is  a  voluntary  non- 
regulatory  wetlands  conservation  program. 

Question:  To  what  extent  will  Canada  benefit  from  this  increase? 
What  about  Mexico? 

Answer:      The    North    American    Wetlands    Conservation    Act 
requires  that  not  less  than  50%  nor  more  than  70%  of  appropriated  funds 
be  used  to  support  wetlands  conservation  work  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Allocation  among  the  three  nations  is  as  follows:   Canada  (50%),  United 
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States  (45%),  and  Mexico  (5%).  In  Canada,  the  $5  million  increase  will 
result  in  $2.4  million  fund  dollars  being  matched  by  about  $4.1  million 
partner  dollars  for  a  total  of  $6.5  million  in  wetlands  conservation. 
Following  the  history  of  wetlands  grants  in  Canada,  this  will  result  in 
about  67,000  acres  of  habitat  protection,  restoration,  or  enhancement. 
Canadian  projects  have  been  matched  by  Canadian  dollars  consistently 
throughout  the  program  life  even  though  not  required  by  law.  This 
increase  will  allow  the  Canadians  to  reverse  the  downsizing  of  their 
wetland  conservation  delivery  programs. 

In  Mexico,  the  $5  million  increase  will  result  in  $240,000  in  Fund  dollars 
being  matched  by  about  $415,000  partner  dollars  for  a  total  of  about 
$655,000  in  wetlands  conservation  work.  Following  the  pattern  of  past 
grants  in  Mexico,  this  would  affect  more  that  2  million  acres  of  habitat.  In 
Mexico,  projects  include  conservation  education  components  that  result 
in  affecting  extensive  biosphere  reserves. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  FUND 

Question:  Payments  to  counties  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Fund  are  based  on  the  appraised  value  of  Service  lands  and 
installations.  How  are  these  lands  appraised?  (budget  p.332) 

Answer  Qualified    appraisers    (government     or    contractor) 

determine  the  fair  market  value  of  all  areas  that  are  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  other  areas  that  are  owned  in  fee  title  by  the 
United  States  and  are  solely  or  primarily  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  project  areas  are  reappraised,  on  a  rotating  basis, 
once  during  each  5  year  period  occurring  after  the  date  of  the  initial 
appraisal. 

Question:  What  recourse  do  counties  have  if  they  disagree  with  an 
appraisal? 

Answer  The  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  as  amended,  does  not 
provide  for  an  appeal  procedure.  However,  if  a  county  provides  its 
separate  appraisal,  both  the  Federal  and  county  appraisals  would  be 
reviewed  by  a  senior  government  appraiser.  A  decision  on  the  fair  market 
value  would  be  made  based  on  the  Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  for 
Federal  Land  Acquisitions  and  the  Uniform  Standards  of  Professional 
Appraisal  Practice. 

Question:  How  many  counties  receive  payments  from  the  wildlife 
refuge  fund? 

Answer.  The  most  current  report  (Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  - 
Payments  to  Counties)   lists   717  counties,    parishes   or  boroughs   and 
contains  payments  made  for  FY  1994  which  were  distributed  in  FY  1995. 
This  report  includes  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Question:  Of  those,  how  many  receive  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
(PILT)  as  well  from  the  BLM? 

Answer  Of  the  717  counties  receiving  Revenue  Sharing  payments 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  184  are  eligible  for  PILT  payments 
from  BLM. 

Question:  Please  provide  county-by-county  details  for  the  record. 

Answer  Both  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  -  FY  1994 
Payments  to  Counties  report  and  the  current  PILT  report  are  quite  lengthy 
(94  pages  and  47  pages,  respectively).  Therefore,  a  copy  of  each  is  provided 
separately.  The  FY  1996  calculations  necessary  to  complete  the  FY  1995 
report  have  not  yet  been  completed,  due  to  delays  in  enactment  of  FY 
1996  appropriations. 
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FWS  ACREAGE  FIGURES  FOR  BLM's  PILT  PAYMENTS 


AK 

26,836,107 

AR 

8,882 

AZ 

1,541,315 

CA 

79,813 

CO 

13,729 

FL 

4,853 

HI 

1,907 

IA 

333 

ID 

21,018 

IL 

65 

LA 

10,463 

MI 

3,074 

MN 

289 

MS 

40 

MT 

426,442 

ND 

17,426 

NE 

15,641 

NM 

15,767 

NV 

2,218,411 

OH 

77 

OK 

77,966 

OR 

260,015 

PR 

1,838 

SD 

1349 

UT  61,237  VI  45  WA  22,968 

WI  721  WY  15,708 


Total  acreage  for  all  States:    31,657,999 
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FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 


State 

County 

Original 

Current 

AK 

ALEUTIAN  EAST  BO 

3,535,481 

3,535,481 

AK 

ANCHORAGE,  CITY 

15 

15 

AK 

BARROW-NORTH  SLO 

14,019,910 

14,019,910 

AK 

BRISTOL  BAY  BORO 

6 

6 

AK 

FAIRBANKS-NORTH 

2 

2 

AK 

KENAI  PENINSULA 

1,951,477 

1,951,477 

AK 

KODIAK  ISLAND  BO 

2,045,870 

2,045,870 

AK 

LAKE-PENINSLA  BO 

3,110,240 

3,110,240 

AK 

NORTHWEST  ARTIC 

2,173,040 

2,173,040 

AK 

SITKA/aTYAND 

65 

65 

AK 

CITY  OF  FORT  YUKON 
Total  acreage  for  AK: 

1 

1 

26,836,107 

26,836,107 

AR 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY 

8,876 

8,876 

AR 

MONROE  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  AR: 

6 

6 

8,882 

8,882 

AZ 

LA  PAZ  COUNTY 

141,771 

141,771 

AZ 

MOHAVE  COUNTY 

11,094 

11,094 

AZ 

PIMA  COUNTY 

416,210 

416,210 

AZ 

YUMA  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  AZ: 

972,240 

972,240 

1,541,315 

1,541,315 

CA 

IMPERIAL  COUNTY 

1,255 

1,255 

CA 

MERCD  COUNTY 

8 

8 

CA 

MODOC  COUNTY 

40 

40 

CA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

91 

91 

CA 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  CA: 

78,419 

78,419 

79,813 

79,813 

CO 

ALAMOSA  COUNTY 

86 

86 

CO 

DELTA  COUNTY 

10 

10 

CO 

JACKSON  COUNTY 

3,073 

3,073 

CO 

LAKE  COUNTY 

2,966 

2,966 

CO 

MOFFAT  COUNTY 

6,794 

6,794 

CO 

RIO  GRANDE  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  CO: 

800 

800 

13,729 

13,729 
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FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 


State 


County 


Original 


Current 


FL  CHARLOTTE  COUNTY 

FL  CITRUS  COUNTY 

FL  GULF  COUNTY 

FL  MLLSBORO  COUNTY 

FL  INDIAN  RIVER  COUNTY 

FL  LEE  COUNTY 

FL  LEVY  COUNTY 

FL  MANATEE  COUNTY 

FL  MONROE  COUNTY 

FL  WAKULLA  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  FL: 

HI  HONOLULU  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  HI: 

IA  ALLAMAKEE  COUN  TY 

IA  CLAYTON  COUNTY 

IA  DUBUQUE  COUNTY 

IA  JACKSON  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  I  A: 

ID  BEAR  LAKE  COUNTY 

ID  BLAINE  COUNTY 

ID  BONNEVILLE  COUNTY 

ID  CANYON  COUNTY 

ID  CASSIA  COUNTY 

ID  IDAHO  COUNTY 

ID  OWYHEE  COUNTY 

ID  POWER  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  ID: 


20 

20 

321 

321 

45 

45 

328 

328 

43 

43 

900 

900 

379 

379 

36 

36 

2,688 

2,688 

93 

93 

4,853 

4,853 

1,907 

1,907 

1,907 

1,907 

45 

45 

201 

201 

20 

20 

67 

67 

333 

333 

16,978 

16,978 

2304 

2^04 

43 

43 

981 

981 

200 

200 

125 

125 

27 

27 

360 

360 

21,018 


21,018 


IL 


LA 
LA 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  IL: 

PLAQUEMINES  PARISH 
ST.  BERNARD  PARISH 
Total  acreage  for  LA: 


65 


10,455 


65 


65 

65 

2,053 

2,053 

8,402 

8,402 

10,455 
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FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 


State 

County 

Original 

Current 

MI 

ALPENA  COUNTY 

9 

9 

MI 

CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY 

3 

3 

MI 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

22 

22 

MI 

SCHOOLCRAFT  COUNTY 

2,736 

2,736 

MI 

WAYNE  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  MI: 

304 

304 

3,074 

3,074 

MN 

BECKER  COUNTY 

40 

40 

MN 

HOUSTON  COUNTY 

14 

14 

MN 

MARSHALL  COUNTY 

6 

6 

MN 

MILLE  LACS  COUNTY 

1 

1 

MN 

WABASHA  COUNTY 

50 

50 

MN 

WINONA  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  MN: 

178 

178 

289 

289 

MS 

OKTIBBEHA  COUN  TY 
Total  acreage  for  MS: 

40 

40 

40 

40 

MT 

BEAVERHEAD  COURT 

9,218 

9,218 

MT 

BLAINE  COUNTY 

640 

640 

MT 

CASCADE  COUNTY 

11,955 

11,955 

MT 

CHOUTEAU  COUNTY 

280 

280 

MT 

FERGUS  COUNTY 

29,481 

29,481 

MT 

GARFIELD  COUNTY 

83,869 

83,869 

MT 

HILL  COUNTY 

99 

99 

MT 

MCCONE  COUNTY 

7,796 

7,796 

MT 

MUSSELSHELL  COUNTY 

18 

18 

MT 

PETROLEUM  COUNTY 

31,927 

31,927 

MT 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY 

191,927 

191,927 

MT 

ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 

40 

40 

MT 

STILLWATER  COUNTY 

1,520 

1,520 

MT 

VALLEY  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  MT: 

57,672 

57,672 

426,442 

426,442 

ND 

BARNES  COUNTY 

10 

10 

ND 

BENSON  COUNTY 

3335 

3335 

ND 

BOTTINEAU  COUNTY 

128 

128 

ND 

BURKE  COUNTY 

160 

160 

ND 

BURLEIGH  COUNTY 

1,169 

1,169 

ND 

DICKEY  COUNTY 

307 

307 

ND 

DrVIDE  COUNTY 

1,245 

1,245 

ND 

EDDY COUNTY 

30 

30 
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FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 


State  County 

ND  EMMONS  COUNTY 

ND  GRAND  FORKS  COUNTY 

ND  GRIGGS  COUNTY 

ND  KIDDER  COUNTY 

ND  LOGAN  COUNTY 

ND  MCHENRY  COUNTY 

ND  MCINTOSH  COUNTY 

ND  MCLEAN  COUNTY 

ND  MOUNTRAIL  COUNTY 

ND  NELSON  COUNTY 

ND  PIERCE  COUNTY 

ND  RAMSEY  COUNTY 

ND  RENVILLE  COUNTY 

ND  ROLETTE  COUNTY 

ND  SARGENT  COUNTY 

ND  SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

ND  STUTSMAN  COUNTY 

ND  TOWNER  COUNTY 

ND  WALSH  COUNTY 

ND  WARD  COUNTY 

ND  WILLIAMS  COUNTY 


Original 


Current 


480 
698 
158 

2,089 
753 

1,164 

138 

240 

582 

27 

3300 

132 

160 

106 

1 

229 

256 

14 

6 

149 

360 


480 
698 
158 

2,089 
753 

1,164 

138 

240 

582 

27 

3300 

132 

160 

106 

1 

229 

256 

14 

6 

149 

360 


Total  acreage  for  ND: 

17,426 

17^26 

NE 

CHERRY  COUNTY 

14,778 

14,778 

NE 

GARDEN  COUNTY 

120 

120 

NE 

SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY 

743 

743 

Total  acr age  for  NE: 

15,641 

15,641 

NM 

CHAVES  COUNTY 

12396 

12396 

NM 

ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 

331 

3,231 

NM 

SOCORRO  COUNTY 

140 

140 

Total  acreage  for  NM: 

15,767 

15,767 

NV 

CHURCHILL  COUNTY 

76,799 

76,799 

NV 

CLARK  COUNTY 

828,031 

828,031 

NV 

ELKO  COUNTY 

5,926 

5,926 

NV 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 

371,423 

371,423 

NV 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

761,490 

761,490 

NV 

WASHOE  COUNTY 

173,102 

173,102 

NV 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY 

1,640 

1,640 

Total  acreage  for  NV: 


2,218,411 


2,218,411 
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State 


FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 
County  Original  Current 


OH       LUCAS  COUNTY 

Total  acreage  for  OH: 


77 


77 


77 


77 


OK 

ALFALFA  COUNTY 

19^14 

19^14 

OK 

COMANCHEE  COUNTY 

58,652 

58,652 

Total  acreage  for  OK: 

77,966 

77,966 

OR 

CLACKAMAS  COUNTY 

40 

40 

OR 

CLATSOP  COUNTY 

63 

63 

OR 

COOS  COUNTY 

46 

46 

OR 

CURRY  COUNTY 

368 

368 

OR 

HARNEY  COUNTY 

57,938 

57,938 

OR 

KLAMATH  COUNTY 

17,215 

17,215 

OR 

LAKE COUNTY 

183^56 

183356 

OR 

LANE  COUNTY 

12 

12 

OR 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

38 

38 

OR 

MALHEUR  COUNTY 

162 

162 

OR 

TILLAMOOK  COUNTY 

203 

203 

OR 

UMATILLA  COUNTY 

74 

74 

Total  acreage  for  OR: 

260,015 

260,015 

PR 

SAN  JUAN 

1,838 

1338 

Total  acreage  for  PR: 

1,838 

1338 

SD 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY 

240 

240 

SD 

CHARLES  MIX  COUNTY 

96 

96 

SD 

CODINGTON  COUNTY 

31 

31 

SD 

DAY  COUNTY 

209 

209 

SD 

HAND  COUNTY 

80 

80 

SD 

JERAULD  COUNTY 

40 

40 

SD 

MARSHALL  COUNTY 

17 

17 

SD 

MCPHERSON  COUNTY 

160 

160 

SD 

MINER  COUNTY 

40 

40 

SD 

SPINK  COUNTY 

520 

520 

SD 

WALWORTH  COUNTY 

336 

336 

Total  acreage  for  SD: 

1,769 

1,769 
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FWS  ACREAGE  BY  COUNTY 


State  County 

UT  BOX  ELDER  COUNTY 

UT  JUAB COUNTY 

UT  UNTTAH  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  UT: 

VT  CHRISTIANSTED 

Total  acreage  for  VT: 

WA  ADAMS  COUNTY 

WA  CLALLAM  COUNTY 

WA  GRANT COUNTY 

WA  GRAYS  HARBOR  COUNTY 

WA  ISLAND  COUNTY 

WA  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

WA  PACIFIC  COUNTY 

WA  PEND  OREILLE  COUNTY 

WA  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY 

WA  SKAGIT  COUNTY 

WA  STEVENS  COUNTY 

WA  WHATCOM  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  WA: 

WI  BUFFALO  COUNTY 

WI  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

WI  DOOR  COUNTY 

WI  JUNEAU  COUNTY 

WI  LA  CROSSE  COUNTY 

WI  VERNON  COUNTY 
Total  acreage  for  WI: 

WY  ALBANY  COUNTY 

WY  CARBON  COUNTY 

WY  NATRONA  COUNTY 

WY  SWEETWATER  COUNTY 

WY  TETON  COUNTY 

Total  acreage  for  WY: 


Original 

43,443 

14,217 

3,577 


Current 


43,443 

14,217 

3,577 


61,237 

61,237 

45 

45 

45 

45 

3,022 

3,022 

432 

432 

7,956 

7,956 

61 

61 

65 

65 

196 

196 

2,059 

2,059 

17 

17 

379 

379 

4 

4 

8,774 

8,774 

3 

3 

22,968 

22,968 

40 

40 

210 

210 

29 

29 

30 

30 

43 

43 

369 

369 

721 

721 

354 

354 

760 

760 

1,535 

1,535 

8382 

8382 

4,677 

4,677 

15,708 


15,708 
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Question:     How  does  the   Service's    method    of  distribution  of 
payments  to  counties  differ  from  PILT  distributions? 

Answer  The  FWS  makes  payments  to  counties  in  which  Service 
lands  are  located  under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  through  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund.  Formerly,  these  payments  were  related 
only  to  National  Wildlife  Refuge  lands.  Now,  these  payments  cover  all 
acquired  land  under  sole  or  primary  administration  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  including  national  fish  hatcheries  and  research  stations. 
Funding  for  these  payments  is  derived  from  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  Service  lands  (grazing,  haying,  forest  products,  oil  and  gas, 
etc.),  less  expenses  for  producing  revenue  and  activities  related  .to 
revenue  sharing.  Payments  are  based  on  $0.75  per  acre,  25%  of  net 
receipts,  or  3/4  of  1%  of  applicable  value,  whichever  is  largest.  If  the  net 
revenues  are  insufficient  to  make  full  payments  according  to  the  formula 
contained  in  the  Act,  direct  appropriations  are  authorized  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

The  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT)  program,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  provides  payments  to  units  of  local 
governments  which  contain  Federally  owned  lands  within  their 
boundaries.  These  payments  are  designed  to  supplement  other  Federal 
land  revenue  sharing  payments  that  county  governments  receive,  such  as 
payments  under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  Payments  to  eligible 
units  of  local  government  are  based  on  the  number  of  "entitlement 
lands"  within  the  county  or  other  eligible  unit  of  government.  The 
payment  are  made  under  one  of  two  alternative  procedures,. 

"Entitlement  lands"  consist  of  lands  in  the  National  Forest  system,  the 
National  Park  system,  lands  administrated  by  the  BLM  (except  for 
example,  the  Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands,  which  are  addressed  by 
a  separate  revenue  sharing  law);  lands  dedicated  to  the  use  of  Federal 
water  resource  development  projects;  dredge  disposal  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and,  effective  in  1979, 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  areas  withdrawn  from  the  Public  Domain; 
inactive  and  semi-active  Army  installations  used  for  non-industrial 
purposes;  and  certain  lands  donated  to  the  United  States  by  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  amount  of  PILT  paid  to  each  unit  of  local  government  is  the  higher 
of: 

•  A  fixed  rate  for  each  acre  of  "entitlement  land"  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  unit  of  government,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  certain  Federal  land 
payments  (such  as  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund  payments  made  under 
the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act)  that  were  received  by  the  unit  of 
government  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  or. 

•  A  fixed  rate  for  each  acre  of  entitlement  land  within  the  unit  of 
government. 
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In  both  cases,  any  payment  made  for  "entitlement  lands"  is  subject  to  a 
ceiling  based  on  the  population  within  the  unit  of  government. 

Question:  To  what  extent  do  you  coordinate  with  BLM  and  MMS 
in  collecting  fees  and  making  payments  to  counties? 

Answer  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year,  FWS  coordinates 
with  BLM  by  updating  and  providing  a  list  of  counties  containing  FWS 
Public  Domain  land.  FWS  also  provides  the  total  acreage  within  each 
county  which  qualifies  for,  and  is  used  to  calculate,  the  annual  PILT 
payments.  The  FWS  does  not  coordinate  with  BLM  or  MMS  in  collecting 
fees.  When  fees  are  collected  on  FWS  lands,  they  are  deposited  directly 
into  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund  for  Revenue  Sharing  payments 
in  the  following  year. 

Question:  Could     economies      be     achieved      through      an 

administrative  consolidation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  collection  and 
distribution  programs?   Please  Explain. 

Answer  Since  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  payments  (FWS)  and  PILT 
payments  (BLM)  are  based  on  different  formulas  and  required  by  different 
Acts,  collection  and  distribution  programs  would  be  difficult  to 
consolidate.  It  is  not  clear  whether  a  cost-savings  would  result  from  such 
consolidation  without  comprehensive  changes  to  the  authorizing  statutes 
and  the  Revenue  Sharing/PILT  payment  programs. 

COOPERATIVE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  FUND 

Question:  An  increase  of  $8  million  is  requested  for  the 
Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund  (  a  100%  funding  increase!)  which 
provides  grants  to  States  for  species  recovery  efforts.  $6  million  of  the 
request  is  for  a  new  land  acquisition  program  for  the  States  to  acquire  land 
in  support  of  habitat  conservation  plans  (budget  p.  367).  How  do  the 
States  use  the  grant  money  currently  provided  to  them  through  the 
cooperative  endangered  species  conservation  fund? 

Answer  The  States  use  the  grant  money  provided  to  them 
through  the  cooperative  endangered  species  conservation  fund  to 
participate  in  a  wide  array  of  listing,  proposed  and  candidate  species 
conservation,  and  recovery  projects.  Types  of  activities  include 
population  assessments,  habitat  restoration,  and  propagation  and 
reintroduction  of  listed  species. 

A  few  examples  of  conservation  and  recovery  projects  include: 

•  Habitat  enhancement,  seedbank  studies,  and  the  creation  of  additional 
populations  of  the  large-flowered  fiddleneck; 

•  colony  management  and  protection  of  the  California  least  tern; 

•  predator  control  for  the  California  clapper  rail; 
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•  captive  breeding  of  the  San  Clemente  loggerhead  shrike  in  California; 

•  captive   propagation  and  reintroduction    of  black-footed   ferrets   in 
Wyoming,     Montana,  and  South  Dakota; 

•  captive  propagation  and  nest  enhancement  of  the  Hawaiian  crow  in 
Hawaii;  and 

•  nest  protection  and  monitoring  of  the  Plymouth  redbelly  turtle  in 
Massachusetts. 

Question:  What  do  you  hope  to  achieve  by  increasing  those  grants 
by  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1997?  ($7.6  million  in  1996,  $9.1  million 
requested  for  1997) 

Answer  The  proposed  increase  would  allow  the  Service  to  work 
with  our  partners,  the  States  and  Territories,  to  undertake  additional 
recovery  actions  for  those  listed  species  with  the  highest  recovery  priority, 
increase  implementation  of  conservation  measures  for  candidate  species, 
and  evaluate  species  for  candidate  status.  For  candidate  species,  effective 
conservation  may  preclude  the  need  to  list  those  species  as  endangered  or 
threatened,  which  saves  the  taxpayers  the  additional  expense  of  recovery 
activities  and  lifts  the  regulatory  burden.  By  providing  more  funds  to  the 
States  and  Territories,  the  Service  strengthens  its  partnerships  and 
provides  the  opportunity  for  States  and  Territories  to  take  a  greater  role  in 
the  endangered  species  program. 

Question:  What  States  participate  in  these  grants  now  and  what 
additional  States  would  be  added  with  the  funding  increase? 

Answer:  Currently,  all  States  and  Territories  have  entered  into 
cooperative  agreements  for  animals  with  the  Service,  and  all  but  five 
States  and  four  Territories  have  agreements  for  plants  (Alabama,  Alaska, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  American  Samoa,  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands).  Any  State  or  Territory  that  does  not  currently  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Service,  may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Service  for  activities  to  conserve  and  monitor  candidate  and  listed 
plants,  and  work  with  the  Service  to  develop  mutually  acceptable 
compacts. 

Question:  Where  would  you  concentrate  your  efforts  if  you  were 
to  receive  the  $6  million  you  have  requested  for  land  acquisition  grants  to 
the  States? 

Answer  The  Service  will  use  the  requested  increase  to  set  up  a 
pilot  program  that  provides  grants  to  states  for  land  acquisition  that 
supports  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  (HCP).  The  Service  works  closely 
with  local  governments,  and  other  groups,  to  establish  HCPs  to  protect 
species  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  development  activities  to  continue. 
These  plans  often  require  local  conservation  as  well  as  land  acquisition. 
The  grant  funds  will  assist  in  paying  for  these  conservation  efforts  and 
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could  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  success  of  the  HCP  process.  The 
Habitat  Conservation  Planning  process  is  experiencing  the  fastest  growth 
in  areas  where  the  human  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
there  is  a  high  level  of  biodiversity.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  new 
initiative  will  first  be  used  in  southern  California,  the  Southwest  and 
Southeast  in  general,  and  in  central  Texas. 

Question:  To  what  extent  could  you  run  a  realistic  land  acquisition 
program  with  less  funding? 

Answer  The  Service  considers  the  States'  and  Territories'  use  of 
Federal  acquisition  dollars  for  habitat  protection  within,  and  adjacent  to, 
HCP  areas  to  be  an  important  and  effective  mechanism  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  listed  species.  Acquisition  and  land  exchanges  would 
complement,  not  supplant,  private  and/or  local  governmental 
responsibilities  for  mitigation  and  related  to  implementing  HCPs. 
Therefore,  the  success  of  the  program  is  solely  dependent  on  the  number 
of  planning  efforts  that  could  be  supported  with  complementary  section  6 
funding.  The  Service  believes  that  the  requested  amount  is  the  minimal 
amount  needed  to  initiate  the  pilot  program  and  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  allow  initial,  high  priority  land  acquisition  to  support 
critically  needed  HCPs. 

Question:  What  would  you  do  if  only  $3  million  were  available  for 
land  acquisition? 

Answer  The  Service  believes  that  the  $6  million  requested  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  initiate  the  pilot  land  acquisition  Section  6  program 
and  provide  funds  to  the  States  and  Territories  to  make  some  initial,  high 
priority  land  acquisitions  to  support  the  HCP  program.  A  lesser  amount 
of  $3  million  would  significantly  reduce  the  scale  of  the  initial  program 
to  perhaps  only  one  or  two  states,  and  few  land  acquisitions.  Funding 
below  the  requested  amount  would  reduce  the  relief  provided  to  the 
Service's  partners  involved  in  the  HCP  planning  and  implementation 
process. 

Question:  What  would  a  $2  million  land  acquisition  program 
support? 

Answer  The  Service  believes  that  the  $6  million  requested  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  initiate  the  program  and  provide  funds  to  the  States 
and  Territories  to  make  some  initial,  high  priority  land  acquisitions  to 
support  the  HCP  program.  A  lesser  amount  of  $2  million  would  greatly 
reduce  the  scale  of  the  initial  program  to  perhaps  only  one  state  and  one 
or  two  land  acquisitions.  Funding  below  the  requested  amount  would 
reduce  the  relief  provided  to  the  Service's  partners  involved  in  the  HCP 
planning  and  implementation  process. 
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Question:  What  is  the  minimum  funding  level  and  why;  in  other 
words,  at  what  funding  level  does  it  no  longer  make  programmatic  sense 
to  create  this  new  land  acquisition  program? 

Answer  The  Service's  request  for  $6  million  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  create  a  land  acquisition  program  that  works  with  all  willing 
State  and  Territory  partners  to  provide  the  needed  relief  for  the  Service's 
partners  involved  in  the  HCP  planning  and  implementation  process. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  UNITS 

Question:  The  Committee  has  received  suggestions  from  several 
sources  that  the  cooperative  research  units,  originally  transferred  from 
the  Service  to  the  National  Biological  Service  and  now  resident  in  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  should  be  transferred  back  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  What  is  your  position  on  that  suggestion? 

Answer  The  cooperative  research  units  are  an  important 
component  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  biological  research 
capability.  Over  the  years,  the  units  have  conducted  a  significant  amount 
of  applied  research  that  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  management 
activities  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  State  wildlife  management 
agencies,  and  others.  They  have  also  served  as  a  primary  source  of 
professional  biological  staff  for  all  parts  of  the  Service. 

The  organizational  location  of  the  units  is  less  important  than  the 
direction  and  support  that  they  receive.  The  Service  believes  it  is 
important  that  the  research  units  continue  to  focus  on  the  highest 
priority  research  that  contributes  to  improvements  in  the  management  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  their  habitats  but  that  focus  has  shifted. 
As  a  result  of  the  transfer,  the  Service  is  no  longer  represented  on  the 
coordinating  committee  for  each  unit  and,  therefore,  is  seeking  other 
options  to  preserve  some  of  the  past  value  of  the  units  to  the  Service. 

Question:  Why  were  there  units  transferred  in  the  first  place? 

Answer  The  cooperative  research  units  were  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  biological  research  capability  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and,  as  such,  were  transferred  to  the  new 
biological  research  agency.  Even  though  the  units  were  sufficiently 
removed  from  any  management  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  unit 
research,  they  were  removed  from  any  direct  contact  with  the  Service. 

Question:  How  does  the  work  of  the  cooperative  units 
complement  the  work  of  the  Service? 

Answer  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  responsible  for 
managing  wildlife  habitats  (e.g.,  national  wildlife  refuges),  managing 
populations  of  fish  and  wildlife  species,  fish  culture,  and  monitoring  the 
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status  and  trends  of  migratory  birds.  Research  conducted  by  the 
cooperative  units  has  been  essential  for  understanding  the  functional 
relationships  between  wildlife  and  their  habitats,  deciphering  the  effects 
of  various  types  of  habitat  manipulation  on  wildlife  populations, 
identifying  the  factors  responsible  for  declining  wildlife  populations,  and 
developing  new  and  improved  fish  and  wildlife  survey  techniques. 
Thus,  the  results  of  research  conducted  by  the  cooperative  units  was 
continually  used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  modify  wildlife 
habitat  management  techniques  in  ways  that  benefit  wildlife  populations, 
or  to  alter  survey  methodologies  in  ways  that  improve  their  efficiency 
and  reliability.  The  Service,  prior  to  the  transfer,  also  annually  employed 
about  10  or  12  new  graduates  of  the  unit  program,  thus  relying  on  the 
units  as  a  primary  source  of  new  scientific  talent.  The  Service  had  come 
to  rely  strongly  on  the  unit  program  for  both  technical  and  scientific 
information  and  staffing.  The  Service  is  still  seeking  the  best  way  to 
maintain  a  relationship  with  the  units  under  the  new  management 
philosophy  while  it  seeks  to  locate  alternative  capabilities. 

Question:  What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  maintaining  these  units 
with  the  science  element  in  USGS? 

Answer  Pros:  (1)  A  potential  increase  in  the  proportion  of  basic 
biological  research  (e.g.,  broad-based  research  of  a  holistic  nature)  versus 
applied  technique  development  and  applied  management  information. 
(2)  The  USGS's  role  as  the  preeminent  physical  science  research  agency  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  elevated  to  include  biology  and 
natural  science.  (3)  Increased  opportunities  for  building  synergistic 
relationships  with  research  entities  in  other  disciplines.  Cons:  (1)  A 
potential  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  applied  biological  research  (e.g., 
research  of  direct  relevance  to  agency  management  needs).  (2)  A  possible 
"step-child"  syndrome  arising  from  transfer  to  an  agency  identified  by  the 
public  with  the  physical  sciences.  (3)  It  may  create  communication 
barriers  (e.g.,  researchers  will  be  further  removed  from  the  influence  of 
wildlife  resource  managers,  with  possibility  that  they  will  be  less 
responsive  to  their  information  needs),  (4)  A  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
trained  applied  biologists  available  to  replace  an  aging  and  soon  to  retire 
workplace. 

FEE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Question:    What  plans  do  you  have  for  implementing  the  fee 
demonstration  program  included  in  the  1996  conference  agreement? 

Answer  A  Service  team  has  prepared  a  Draft  Implementation 
Plan  that  addresses  all  aspects  of  the  conference  agreement  language.  This 
plan  was  prepared  using  strategies  discussed  with  other  agencies  affected 
by  this  conference  agreement. 
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Question:    What  sites  will  participate  in  the  program? 

Answer  Approximately  eighteen  refuge  entrance  fee  programs  and 
seven  user  fee  projects  will  be  expanded.  In  addition,  twelve  new 
entrance  fee  projects  and  twelve  user  fee  projects  have  tentatively  been 
identified  to  initiate  fee  collections  in  the  demonstration  program. 

Question:  What  revenues  do  you  estimate  will  be  generated  at  the 
chosen  sites? 

Answer  Demonstration  sites  are  expected  to  generate  an 
additional  $500,000  annually.  This  is  approximately  25  percent  over 
current  collections. 

SEA  LAMPREY 

Question:  What  work  does  the  Service  do  in  the  area  of  sea 
lamprey  control? 

Answer  The  Service  conducts  a  field  program  of  sea  lamprey 
control  and  assessment  as  an  agent  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission.  Control  consists  of  applying  lampricides  to  remove  larval 
sea  lampreys  from  natal  streams,  introducing  sterilized  male  sea  lampreys 
to  reduce  productivity,  and  assisting  in  the  construction  of  barriers  to 
block  sea  lamprey  migration  into  natal  streams.  Assessment  consists  of 
determining  areas  to  apply  control  measures,  evaluating  the  impacts  of 
control  on  the  general  environment,  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
control.  The  Marquette  and  Ludington,  Michigan  field  offices,  along  with 
a  sub  office  in  Amherst,  New  York,  conduct  the  program.  Work  activities 
may  occur  in  U.S.  or  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Question:  Who  pays  for  this  work?  Please  explain. 

Answer  The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Convention  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1955  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  address  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  sea  lamprey  invasion.  To  accomplish  its  primary  charge  of 
eradicating  or  minimizing  the  sea  lamprey,  the  Commission  receives 
funding  from  the  U.S.  through  the  Department  of  State  and  from  Canada 
through  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans.  Through  a  shared 
funding  formula  of  69%  U.S.,  31%  Canada,  the  Commission  addresses  the 
sea  lamprey  problem  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  includes  contracting  with  the 
Service  to  carry  out  sea  lamprey  control  activities  as  identified  in  the 
previous  question.  The  Commission  uses  the  remainder  of  its  funding  to 
contract  with  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries  for  a  control  program 
in  Canadian  waters,  to  conduct  a  research  program,  to  fund  a  staff,  and  to 
coordinate  Great  Lakes  fishery  management. 
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Question:  How  many  FTEs  are  devoted  to  this  program  and  who 
pays  for  them? 

Answer  The  Service  will  use  81  Fit's  in  FY  1996  to  carry  out  the 
contract  with  the  Commission.  A  total  of  79  FTEs  are  dedicated  for  field 
operations  with  an  expenditure  of  $4,413,200  and  the  remaining  2  FTEs 
are  for  supervision  and  administration,  with  an  expenditure  of  $330,600. 
The  funding  for  these  positions  originates  from  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  and  the  Commission  receives  its  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans. 

Question:  How  big  a  problem  is  the  sea  lamprey  and  just  what 
damage  does  it  cause? 

Answer  The  sea  lamprey  gained  access  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
when  canals  were  completed  around  Niagara  Falls  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  With  no  natural  enemies  in  the  lakes,  the  parasitic  sea  lamprey 
devastated  the  native  fishery.  A  single  parasitic  sea  lamprey  can  kill  up  to 
40  pounds  of  fish  in  its  short  12  to  18  month  life  span.  The  sea  lamprey 
was  a  significant  contributing  factor  to  the  complete  loss  of  lake  trout 
from  Lake  Michigan  and  the  reduction  of  lake  trout  to  remnant 
populations  in  the  other  lakes.  With  the  control  of  the  sea  lamprey  and 
restocking,  wild  lake  trout  have  recovered  in  Lake  Superior  and  fish-able 
populations  are  maintained  in  the  other  lakes.  The  total  value  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fishery  is  estimated  at  $4-6  billion.  The  current  sea  lamprey 

control  program  maintains  the  parasite  at  a  level  that  keeps  the  fishery  at 
a  sustainable  level.  Enough  sea  lamprey  exist  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
however,  to  repopulate  to  levels  that  once  devastated  the  fishery  if 
control  ceased. 

Question:  What  is  the  budget  assumption  for  funding  the  sea 
lamprey  program  in  fiscal  year  1997?  What  finds  are  included  in  the 
Service's  budget  request  and  what  funds  are  included  in  other  agency 
budgets?  How  does  that  compare  with  1996? 

Answer:  The  Canadian  Government  has  notified  the  Commission 
that  it  will  reduce  its  contribution  by  25  percent  for  FY  1997.  The 
Department  of  State  budget  request  includes  $8353,000  for  1997,  the  same 
amount  as  for  1996.  With  the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  funding,  the 
Commission  estimates  that  it  will  need  to  reduce  its  1996  program  by  13 
percent.  The  Commission  has  notified  the  Service  of  the  need  to  reduce 
its  program  in  1997,  but  has  made  no  decision  as  to  the  level  of  reduction. 
The  Commission  will  make  a  final  decision  at  its  Interim  Meeting  in 
November,  1996.  A  13  percent  cut  in  funding  would  require  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  FTEs  involved  in  on  the  ground  control 
activities.  No  funding  is  included  in  the  Service  budget  request  for  sea 
lamprey  control. 
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Question:  If  no  funds  are  included  in  the  Commerce,  State,  Justice 
appropriation  for  the  sea  lamprey  program  in  fiscal  year  1997,  what 
impact  will  it  have  on  the  Service's  program  and  staffing? 

Answer  If  no  funds  are  included  in  these  appropriations  the 
Commission  would  have  no  choice  but  to  cancel  the  Service  contract. 
The  Service  would  have  to  terminate  the  program  and  close  the  field 
stations  and  lay  off  employees.  Sea  lamprey  control  would  effectively 
stop  and  sea  lampreys  would  return  to  pre-control  levels  and  once  again 
destroy  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery. 

CONTAMINANTS 

Question:  How  much  of  the  contaminants  program  funds  work  on 
your  refuges? 

Answer  The  Contaminants  Program  funds  the  identification, 
investigation  and  remediation  of  contaminants  impacts  to  trust  resources 
including  work  on  refuges.  Although  the  Service  does  not  keep  records 
of  Contaminants'  staff  time  spent  on  refuge  activities,  we  estimate  that  30 
percent  of  our  work,  can  be  directly  related  to  the  refuge  system.  This  is 
an  artificial  division  of  our  responsibilities  because  trust  species  occur  and 
move  onto  and  off  of  refuges  and  must  be  addressed  according  to  their 
individual  needs  and  threats.  Staff  are  strategically  placed  in  the 
Ecological  Service's  Field  Offices  which  address  both  on-  and  off-Service 
lands  trust  resource  needs,  depending  on  local  priorities.  As  the  Service 
is  both  a  land  management  agency  and  a  species  management  agency,  the 
role  of  contaminant  biologists  requires  consideration  of  species  needs  and 
problems  beyond  refuge  boundaries  including  the  potential  for 
contaminant  impacts  to  migratory  birds,  anadromous  fish,  certain  marine 
mammals  as  well  as  Federally-listed  endangered  and  threatened  species 
throughout  their  entire  range. 

Question:  What  amount  is  devoted  to  off-refuge  contaminants 
work? 

Answer  For  non-refuge  work,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
Contaminants  Program  budget  is  devoted  to  addressing  trust  resource 
issues  "off"  refuge  lands.  Numerous  statutory  responsibilities  require 
Service  presence  in  protecting  the  interests  of  trust  species  which  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Service  lands.  This  is  done  through  regulatory 
coordination  with  agencies  like  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for 
permits  and  licenses  and  protective  criteria;  Federal  Project  Planning 
Activities  with  agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  water  resource 
development   and  navigation   maintenance   projects,   investigations    of 
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trust  species  or  their  surrogates  to  develop  management  actions  and 
recommendations,  response  to  spills  of  oil  and  hazardous  materials  to 
minimize  effects  on  trust  species,  and  the  execution  of  natural  resource 
damage  assessments  to  recover  damages  for  injured  trust  resources  and 
develop  appropriate  restoration  of  those  resources. 

Question:  Why  do  you  fund  contaminants  work  off  the  refuges? 

Answer.  The  Service's  responsibilities  are  two-fold  with  respect  to 
its  overall  responsibilities.  The  Service  is  a  land  management  agency  that 
manages  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  a  trust  species 
management  agency  in  the  Federal  Government.  Many  Federal  Statutes, 
including  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  Clean  Water  Act, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,  Endangered  Species  Act,  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act,  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  and  Federal  Power  Act  requires  the  Service  to  be 
responsible  for  assuring  the  continued  existence,  sustainability  and  health 
of  these  trust  species.  Thus,  the  Service  seeks  to  prevent,  investigate  and, 
when  appropriate,  mitigate  the  adverse  impacts  of  environmental 
contaminants  on  trust  fish  and  wildlife  resources  through  use  of  these 
statutory  authorities  throughout  their  range.  Many  of  these  species  are 
highly  mobile  and  their  exposures  to  contaminants  tends  to  occur,  and  be 
more  severe,  in  off-Service  lands  situations  because  the  size  of  the  Refuge 
system  is  relatively  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  country.  They 
move  daily  and  seasonally  across  refuge  boundaries.  Further,  while  the 
refuge  system  is  important  to  trust  species,  it  cannot  provide  all  the 
habitat  space  needed  to  sustain  populations  of  all  species.  Likewise, 
pollutants  by  their  nature  are  mobile  and  travel  in  the  air  and  in 
waterways,  thus  making  off-refuge  investigations  and  other  activities 
valuable  tools  to  protect  trust  species.  Contaminants  accumulate  in  trust 
species  and  their  migratory  nature  makes  it  impossible  to  address 
contaminant  risks  and  identify  real  impacts  from  exposures  by  focusing 
only  within  our  refuge  system.  Indirectly,  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  sustainability  benefits  from  what  we  do  outside  the  property  line. 

Question:  Give  some  examples  of  off-refuge  work  and  benefits 
achieved  through  that  work. 

Answer  The  Service's  Region  3  completed  evaluations  of 
relicensing  hydropower  dams  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  1994  which  resulted  in  the  Service  not  recommending 
structural  fish  passage  facilities  by  the  applicant,  Consumers  Power  Co.  on 
three  River  basins  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Great  Lakes 
anadromous  fish  created  a  significant  risk  to  fish  predators,  such  as  the 
bald  eagle,  because  of  the  concentration  of  contaminants  in  their  bodies. 
The  Service's  decision  to  not  recommend  immediate  fish  passage 
protected  33  percent  (36  breeding  pairs)  of  the  entire  lower  peninsula's 
population  of  breeding  bald  eagles,  and  saved  Consumers  Power  Co. 
millions    of   dollars    in    fish    passage   structural    costs   that    were    not 
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considered  environmentally  needed  given  the  fish  contamination  threat. 
This  example  also  shows  how  the  Service  used  its  own  internally- 
generated  off-refuge  contaminants  investigations  data  to  avoid  another 
contaminant  impact  to  a  species  that  is  making  a  recovery  due  to 
declining  contaminants  concentrations  in  the  Great  Lakes.  It  also  resulted 
in  less  costs  for  a  Federal  licensee  and  power  consumers. 

In  California,  an  extensive  multi-year  investigation  contributed  to  the 
development  of  protocols  that  will  mitigate  impacts  of  selenium 
contaminated  evaporation  ponds  on  shorebirds  that  feed  and  nest  at  the 
ponds.  Use  of  this  protocol  could  result  in  the  creation  of  as  much  as  2000 
acres  of  habitat  for  shorebirds,  while  preserving  agricultural  activity. 

Recently,  the  Service  reviewed  proposed  State  of  Alaska  water  quality 
standards  which  would  have  resulted  in  significant  decreases  to  their 
water  quality  standards.  Due  to  the  comments  of  the  Service,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  suspended  the  regulations  and  eventually  rescinded 
portions  which  would  have  detrimentally  affected  water  quality  in  the 
State. 

The  Service  Contaminants  Program  has  been  consulting  and  working 
closely  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  under  Section  7 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  concerning  national  criteria  and  state 
standards  approvals  that  have  assured  continued  protection  to  listed 
species.  Non-listed  species  also  benefit  from  these  efforts,  lessening  the 
long-term  chances  for  future  species  listings.  The  combination  of 
working  with  the  EPA,  and  results  of  our  own  investigations,  have 
shown  that  water  quality  criteria  for  PCBs  and  selenium  did  not  afford 
adequate  protection  for  wildlife,  and  have  been  lowered  as  a  result. 

The  Service  continues  to  cooperate  with  EPA  and  provide  technical 
assistance  at  EPA  National  Priority  List  Sites.  For  instance,  on  the  Clark 
Fork  River  Superfund  Sites,  the  Service  assisted  in  the  development  of  a 
wetlands  delineation  and  evaluation  protocol  to  assure  that  "no  net  loss" 
of  wetland  functional  values  occurs  within  the  147-mile  long  megasite, 
and  have  advocated  remedies  that  are  not  only  cost-effective,  but  also 
foster  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  conservation  and  enhancement. 

The  Service  responded  to  520  spills  out  of  25,000  total  spills  reported  to 
the  National  Response  Center  in  FY  1995.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
response  effort  is  to  advise  the  on-scene  coordinator  on  how  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  spills  on  fish  and  wildlife.  However,  the  Service  also 
undertakes  natural  resource  damage  assessments  for  injuries  to  these 
resources  that  became  evident  during  the  initial  responses.  The  Service  is 
the  only  Federal  agency  with  trustee  responsibilities  for  both  coastal  and 
inland  spills. 
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Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  activities  involve  the  collection, 
compilation  and  analysis  of  information  that  leads  to  a  calculation  of 
monetary  damages  for  injuries  to  natural  resources.  These  actions 
provide  compensation  to  the  public  for  injury  to  trust  resources  as  a 
result  of  an  oil  or  chemical  spill  or  release  of  hazardous  substance.  The 
Service  has  pursued  over  100  out  of  court  settlements  and  has  received 
over  $150  million  in  settlements.  The  Service  is  using  this  opportunity 
to  create  real  resource  restoration  opportunities  that  will  restore  streams 
and  enhance  riparian  habitat,  recolonize  affected  migratory  bird 
populations,  restore  injured  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and 
acquire  wetland  and  marsh  habitat.  As  more  specific  examples, 
settlement  dollars  will  preserve  253  acres  of  globally  rare  dune  and  swale 
wetlands  in  Indiana;  establish  a  22  acre  wildlife  area  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York;  create  80  acres  of  new  wetlands  at  an  Ohio  State  Wildlife  Area; 
recreate  67  acres,  return  245  acres  to  productive  tidal  marsh  and  restore 
760  acres  of  upland  habitat  in  Delaware;  create  33  acres  of  new  wetland 
and  tidal  marsh  habitat  in  Texas;  and  preserve  247  acres  of  peat  bog/heath 
habitat  in  Maine. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  of  discontinuing  the 
contaminants  program  as  a  separate  entity  and  shifting  most  of  those 
funds  to  refuge  operations? 

Answer  Although  there  are  significant  sources  of  contaminants 
on  specific  refuges,  the  majority  of  refuges  are  relatively  clean  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  order  to  manage  refuges  and  protect  trust 
species,  the  Service  must  identify  known  or  suspected  contaminant 
sources,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  within  or  outside  the  boundaries 
of  a  refuge,  track  the  contaminant  movement  through  the  environment, 
document  its'  effects  on  species  and  their  habitats,  and  then  remedy  the 
problem.  If  the  Service  were  to  restrict  its  Contaminants'  activities  to 
refuges,  the  Service  would  seriously  undermine  the  ability  to  diagnose 
and  solve  most  refuge  and  trust  species  problems. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  continuation  of  the  Contaminants 
Program  within  Ecological  Services  is  the  best  way  to  address  all  of  our 
legal  responsibilities  to  both  Service  lands  (Fish  Hatcheries  and  Refuges) 
and  to  trust  species,  e.g.  migratory  birds,  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  marine  mammals,  anadromous  fish,  etc.  As  a  consequence  of 
addressing  contaminants  impacts  on  trust  species,  activities  invariably 
involve  other  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats.  This  holistic 
approach  to  addressing  problems  on  a  watershed,  ecosystem,  or  other 
broad  scale  is  efficient,  cost  effective,  and  reflective  of  good  science. 
Refuges  are  only  one  component,  albeit  a  very  important  component,  of 
these  larger  geographic  areas. 

Additionally,  many  Federal  Statutes,  including  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899, 
Endangered  Species  Act,  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  Anadromous   Fish 
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Conservation  Act,  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  Federal  Power  Act, 
Oil  Pollution  Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA  or"  Superfund")  require  the 
Service  to  be  responsible  for  assuring  the  continued  existence, 
sustainability,  and  health  of  our  trust  species  and  their  habitats.  The 
Service  lead  for  activities  under  these  statutes  is  largely  in  the  Ecological 
Services  program  (Habitat  Conservation,  Endangered  Species, 
Environmental  Contaminants).  These  activities  and  their  subprograms, 
e.g.  Partners  for  Wildlife,  Coastal  Ecosystems,  Endangered  Species 
Recovery,  etc.,  are  administered  through  the  nationwide  network  of 
Ecological  Services  offices,  and  are  often  implemented  on  the  ground  by 
individuals  with  multiple,  cross-program  responsibilities  within  those 
offices.  The  contaminants  program  is  well  integrated  into  this  structure. 
Also,  since  the  Environmental  Contaminants  program  was  created 
approximately  13  years  ago,  the  Service  has  developed  a  cadre  of 
individuals  with  very  specialized  expertise  that  is  unique  within  the 
Federal  government.  This  expertise  is  heavily  relied  upon  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  state  agencies  and  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  by 
virtually  every  other  program  within  the  Service.  Transferring  the 
contaminants  program  to  another  administrative  entity  would  severely 
disrupt  the  entire  Ecological  Services  program,  as  well  as  the  refuge 
program,  and  seriously  impact  the  Service's  ability  to  meet  its'  legal 
mandates  and  protect  its'  trust  resources. 

Question:  What  administrative  savings  in  funding  and  staffing 
could  be  achieved  through  such  an  approach? 

Answer  We  do  not  foresee  any  significant  advantage  relative  to 
funding  and  staffing  with  the  suggested  approach.  As  the  contaminants 
staff  is  strategically  located  to  address  both  on  and  off  refuge  contaminant 
problems  we  would  not  propose  to  relocate  these  individuals,  thus 
achieving  no  savings  for  consolidation.  Further  the  change  in  reporting 
for  these  individuals  and  offices  from  one  that  is  species,  -  based  to  one 
that  is  land  based  would  probably  result  in  inefficiencies.  In  fact,  we 
envision  an  increase  in  total  costs  and  a  decrease  in  the  quality  services 
provided  while  reconstituting  these  specialized  services. 

Question:  Please  provide  an  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
shifting  the  contaminants  program  to  refuge  operations. 

Answer:  Pros  -  Provides  the  expertise  of  dedicated  specialists  that 
are  devoted  full-time  to  refuge  contaminants  issues. 

Cons  -  A  number  if  statutory  required  activities  would  have 
to  be  imposed  on  individual  Programs  of  the  Service,  such  as  law 
enforcement,  fisheries,  and  migratory  birds  as  well  as  other  Ecological 
Services  Divisions,  in  order  to  provide  internal  support  to  coordinate 
with  other  agencies  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  to 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  to 
respond  to  spills  under  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act,  and  to 
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undertake  natural  resource  damage  assessments  under  the  CERCLA.  The 
Service  would  reduce  its  ability  to  partner  with  the  States  on  resource 
restoration  and  investigations  involving  contaminants  outside  the  refuge 
system,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Duplication  of  contaminants  expertise  and 
services  for  other  programs  would  become  prevalent  over  time,  less 
efficient,  and  more  costly  for  the  Service. 

AIRCRAFT  SERVICES 

Question:  How  do  you  decide  when  to  contract  for  aircraft  services 
and  when  to  use  in-house  aircraft  services? 

Answer  The  Service  has  crucial  on-the-ground  mission 
responsibilities  and  relies  on  aircraft,  commercial  sources  and  in-house 
aircraft,  for  its  aviation  needs.  In-house  aircraft  are  used  in  cases  where 
commercial  use  is  not  feasible.  In-house  sources  are  used  in  cases,  for 
example,  that  involve  acquiring  information  needed  for  the  management 
of  migratory  waterfowl  in  North  America,  law  enforcement  activities  in 
Alaska  due  to  liability,  availability,  on  short  notice,  security,  or  the 
requirement  for  specialized  equipment.  Commercial  sources  are  used  for 
missions  requiring  aircraft  not  available  in  the  Service  fleet.  For  example, 
most  work  requiring  helicopters  is  obtained  from  the  private  sector.  Long 
range  surveys  requiring  multi-engine  turbine  aircraft  (i.e.  polar  bear  radio 
tracking  over  the  Arctic  Ocean)  are  obtained  from  commercial  sources. 

Question:  Please  provide  some  specific  examples  of  when  contract 
services  are  not  feasible. 

Answer  Commercial  aircraft  services  are  not  feasible  to  acquire 
the  information  needed  for  the  management  of  migratory  waterfowl  in 
North  America.  Aerial  surveys  are  conducted  each  year  in  the  lower  48, 
Canada,  Alaska,  and  Mexico  which  provide  the  primary  waterfowl 
population  data  necessary  for  the  management  of  this  important  group  of 
animals.  Pilots  must  be  able  to  identify  35  avian  species  from  the  air  and 
report  on  habitat  conditions  and  other  observations.  Aircraft  must  be 
specially  equipped  for  low  level  surveys  and  for  operations  in  remote 
areas.  Aircraft  and  pilots  must  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Service  for  long  periods  throughout  the  year.  Surveys  done  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  require  close  coordination  with  these  governments.  There  is 
no  private  sector  entity  (i.e.,  commercial  aviation  operator,  consulting 
company,  university)  that  has  all  the  resources  necessary  to  monitor 
continental  waterfowl  populations  comparable  to  the  Service. 

Aircraft  are  critical  to  law  enforcement  missions  particularly  in  Alaska 
and  other  areas  of  the  United  States  where  there  are  vast  areas  with  no 
roads.  In  these  areas  use  of  aircraft  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  a  patrol  car 
in  large  cities.  Use  of  commercial  aircraft  for  law  enforcement  missions 
in  these  areas  is  not  feasible  due  to  liability,  availability  on  short  notice, 
security  and  the  requirement  for  specialized  equipment. 
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In  many  cases,  the  use  of  commercial  sources  to  provide  all  aircraft 
support  for  refuges,  particularly  in  Alaska  is  not  feasible.  Izembek 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  located  in  Cold  Bay,  Alaska  offers  a 
representative  example  of  this.  Cold  Bay  is  located  approximately  660 
miles  southwest  of  Anchorage  and  has  a  population  of  150-200  people. 
The  refuge  has  large  populations  of  waterfowl,  caribou,  and  brown  bears. 
Commercial  and  subsistence  hunting  occurs  on  the  refuge.  An  aircraft  is 
necessary  to  gain  access  to  the  refuge,  inventory  its  wildlife,  and  patrol  for 
law  enforcement.  A  supercub  equipped  with  floats  in  the  summer  and 
wheel  skis  in  winter  is  necessary.  The  Service  airplane  now  stationed  at 
the  refuge  flies  between  250-300  hours  a  year.  Several  commercial 
operators  are  based  in  Cold  Bay  however,  none  have  supercubs  as  it  is  not 
cost  effective  for  exclusive  use  of  the  Service. 

Question:  For  the  record  please  provide  a  comparison  of  funding 
by  region  for  contract  and  in-house  aircraft  services,  along  with  brief 
explanations. 

Answer  The  attached  tables  show  the  annual  Service  aviation 
program  costs  by  government  fleet  and  commercial  costs.  Total  Service 
dollars  expended  on  aviation  from  commercial  sources  has  dropped  from 
60  per  cent  in  1993-94  to  51  percent  in  1995.  This  is  the  result  of  several 
factors:  1)  contract  costs  of  replacement  aircraft  of  $500,000  were  incurred 
in  1994,  2)  establishment  of  NBS  as  separate  agency  was  finalized  in  1995 
and  contract  hours  reported  no  longer  include  the  NBS  hours,  and  3) 
tightening  budgets  tend  to  be  reflected  in  reduced  use  of  commercial 
sources. 

Region  1-Most  flying  involves  use  of  commercial  sources  for  aircraft  not 

available  in  Service  fleet. 

Region  2-Most  flying  consists  of  migratory  bird,  other  wildlife  surveys, 

and    law    enforcement.       This    work    is    conducted    primarily    by    a 

biologist/agent-pilot  in  special  equipped  fleet  aircraft. 

Region  3-Most  flying  consists  of  migratory  bird,  other  wildlife  surveys, 

and    law  enforcement.    The  work  is  conducted  by  a    biologist-pilot  in 

special  equipped  fleet  aircraft. 

Region  4-Flying  involves  a  mix  of  commercial  and  fleet  sources.     Two 

commercially  acquired  helicopters  are  utilized  for  fire  related  missions.  A 

fleet  helicopter  and  3  single  engine  specially  equipped  fleet  aircraft  are 

used  primarily  for  law  enforcement  missions. 

Region  5-Most  flying  is  law  enforcement  related  and  is  accomplished  by 

agent-pilots  in  fleet  aircraft. 

Region  6-The  flying  consists  of  a  mix  of  wildlife  related  surveys  and  law 

enforcement  surveys.   The  work  is  conducted  with  biologist/ agent-pilots 

in  rental  aircraft. 

Region  7-The  flying  is  accomplished  by  a  mix  of  commercial  and  fleet 

aircraft  and  pilots. 

NBS-Most  NBS  flying  is  accomplished  utilizing  commercial  sources. 
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Region  9-The  Washington  Office  is  responsible  for  migratory  bird 
management  nationwide.  Flying  is  done  by  biologist-pilots  in  specially 
equipped  fleet  aircraft. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BY  HONORABLE  RALPH  REGULA 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Question:  A  moratorium  on  listing  endangered  species  was 
enacted  last  year  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act  authorization  expired  in 
1992.  What  impact  has  this  moratorium  had? 

Answer  Fortunately,  the  moratorium  was  lifted  as  a  result  of 
President  Clinton's  action  on  April  26,  1996.  However,  while  in  effect  the 
moratorium  has  prevented  243  species  (238  U.S.  and  5  foreign  species) 
already  proposed  for  listing  to  be  added  to  the  lists  of  endangered  and 
threatened  wildlife  and  plants.  Without  Federal  listed  status,  these 
species  and  the  ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend  lack  effective 
protection,  and  may  continue  to  decline.  The  delay  in  listing  these  species 
means  that  the  onset  of  the  recovery  process  is  also  delayed.  This 
subsequently  increases  the  time  and  cost  needed  to  recover  the  species, 
while  placing  an  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  on  the  public.  In 
addition  to  the  moratorium,  very  limited  funding  for  the  listing  program, 
with  the  exception  of  delisting  and  downlisting,  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  FY  1996  resulted  in  no  listing  actions  being  accomplished,  and 
few  delistings  or  downlistings.  As  a  result,  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
actions  subject  to  litigation  has  accrued  and  the  litigation  may  interfere 
with  the  Service  being  able  to  offer  protection  for  the  proposed  species  in 
a  timely  manner  once  the  moratorium  is  lifted. 

Question:  What  if  any  new  extinctions  have  resulted? 

Answer:  No  extinctions  of  candidate  or  proposed  species  have  been 
reported  during  the  course  of  the  moratorium,  but  the  lack  of  almost  all 
funding  for  the  program  has  precluded  the  Service  from  being  able  to 
determine  the  current  status  of  these  species.  However,  the  Service  does 
know  that  a  number  of  the  243  proposed  species  are  limited  to  a  single 
wild  population  or  fewer  than  20  individuals.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
natural  or  human-caused  event  such  as  a  rock  slide,  flood,  or  fire  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  species  in  the  wild. 

Question:  Several  environmental  groups  have  claimed  the 
proposed  new  language  allowing  emergency  listings  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  because  these  listings  are  temporary.  What  is  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  new  language  allowing  emergency  listings  and  what 
precisely  is  involved  in  emergency  listings  in  terms  of  increased  costs? 

Answer  Fortunately,  the  moratorium  language  allowing 
emergency  listings  was  not  enacted.  However,  if  it  had  been,  the  Service 
estimates  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  costs  of  approximately  $6.68 
million  (estimated)  to  conduct  the  Emergency  Listing  program  under  the 
Hutchinson  amendment.   This  cost  would  have  been  a  result  of  increased 
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workload  as  an  outcome  of  the  emergency  authorization,  such  as 
increased  litigation  from  constituent  organizations  and  others,  demands 
from  the  public  to  determine  the  status  of  candidate  species,  as  well  as  the 
requirement  to  maintain  administrative  records  for  all  petitions  to  list. 
The  funding  requirements  estimated  to  meet  these  obligations  would 
have  been  $5  million.  In  addition,  approximately  two  dozen  outstanding 
delistings  and  downlistings  actions  would  need  to  be  resolved,  for  which 
there  was  inadequate  funding  provided.  The  full  cost  of  completing  these 
actions  was  estimated  at  $1.68  million.  The  Service  estimates  that  there 
was  the  potential  of  a  lawsuit  under  the  emergency  listing  provision,  for 
each  of  the  243  species  proposed  for  listing  but  held  in  check  by  the 
moratorium. 

The  burden  on  taxpayers  would  not  be  limited  to  costs  associated  with 
assessing  currently  proposed  and  candidate  species.  In  addition,  because 
emergency  listings  are  only  in  effect  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  240  days, 
the  proposed  new  language  allowing  emergency  listings,  but  no  final 
listings,  would  require  emergency  rules  to  be  prepared  and  published 
every  240  days  for  each  species  qualifying  for  such  protection.  Depending 
upon  the  duration  of  the  moratorium,  the  cost  of  this  repeated  emergency 
rulemaking  requirement  could  exceed  the  cost  of  the  normal  rulemaking 
process.  The  normal  listing  process  consists  of  1)  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  proposed  rule,  2)  providing  a  public  comment  period 
with  public  hearings  if  requested,  and  3)  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
final  rule,  if  warranted.  The  process  for  emergency  rules  is  1)  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  emergency  rule  (or  multiple  rules  if  extensions  are 
necessary  under  a  listing  moratorium),  2)  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
proposed  rule  (if  not  simultaneous  with  #1),  3)  public  comment/ public 
hearing  period  if  requested  on  the  proposed  rule,  and  4)  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  final  rule,  if  warranted.  The  emergency  listing  process 
clearly  has  at  least  one  additional  step;  therefore  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  the  normal  listing  rulemaking  process. 

Question:  How  precisely  is  an  emergency  defined  under  the  law? 

Answer  The  ESA  (section  4(b)(7))  and  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(50  CFR  424.20)  make  reference  to  "...any  emergency  posing  a  significant 
risk  to  the  well-being  of  any  species...."  The  Service's  Endangered  Species 
Listing  Handbook  (March  1994)  defines  an  emergency  listing  situation  as 
follows:  "Species  should  be  considered  for  emergency  listing  when  the 
immediacy  of  the  threat  is  so  great  to  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total 
population  that  the  routine  listing  process  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
large  losses  that  may  result  in  extinction.  Expected  losses  during  the 
normal  listing  process  that  would  risk  the  continued  existence  of  the 
entire  listed  species  are  grounds  for  an  emergency  rule.  The  purpose  of 
the  emergency  rule  provision  of  the  Act  is  to  prevent  species  from 
becoming  extinct  by  affording  them  immediate  protection  while  the 
normal  rulemaking  procedures  are  being  followed." 
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Question:  Do  you  anticipate  any  emergency  situations  and  would 
this  language  at  least  insure  that  no  extinctions  would  occur  until  the 
ESA  is  reauthorized? 

Answer  Although  no  emergency  listings  are  known  to  be  needed 
at  this  moment,  such  emergencies  could  arise  at  any  time.  Some  of  the 
proposed  species  are  known  to  have  only  a  single  existing  population, 
and  an  unforeseen  threat  could  arise.  The  emergency  listing  provision,  if 
coupled  with  sufficient  funding,  would  help  ensure  that  extinctions 
would  not  take  place.  However,  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  an 
unanticipated  human  activity  might  cause  the  extinction  of  a  species 
before  an  emergency  listing  could  be  prepared. 

Question:  Is  this  language  allowing  emergency  listing  preferable  to 
the  existing  moratorium  language? 

Answer:  Fortunately,  the  moratorium  language  has  been  lifted  by 
President  Clinton  through  a  provision  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Bill.  Mr. 
Frampton  was  correct  in  pointing  out  that  the  authority  to  make 
emergency  240  day  listings  would  not  solve  the  problems  caused  by  the 
listing  moratorium  and  would  create  a  whole  series  of  new  problems  in 
the  form  of  multiple  lawsuits.  However,  as  Mr.  Frampton  testified  in  his 
opening  statement,  the  appropriate  solution  was  to  lift  the  moratorium. 
Tinkering  with  the  moratorium  to  marginally  relax  its  sweep  would  not 
have  ended  the  uncertainty  and  delay  in  addressing  declining  species 
caused  by  the  moratorium. 

Question:  How  many  species  are  currently  affected  by  the 
moratorium? 

Answer  A  total  of  243  proposed  species  (238  U.S.  and  5  foreign 
species)  are  affected.  However,  the  failure  to  fund  the  listing  program  in 
FY  1996  has  impacted  all  candidate  and  proposed  species. 

Question:  For  the  record  please  provide  a  list  of  the  species  that 
have  been  either  downlisted  or  delisted. 
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DELISTED  AND  DOWNLISTED  SPECIES 

Answer  Delistings: 

Mexican  duck 
Tecopa  pupfish 
longjaw  cisco 
blue  pike 

Santa  Barbara  song  sparrow 
Pine  Barrens  treefrog 
Sampson's  pearly  mussel 
Indian  flap-shelled  turtle 
Bahama  swallowtail  butterfly 
Palau  dove 
Palau  fantail 
Palau  owl 
American  alligator 
Amista  gambusia 
Rydberg  milk-vetch 
purple-spined  hedgehog  cactus 
dusky  seaside  sparrow 
Tumamoc  globeberry 
spineless  hedgehog  cactus 
McKittrick  pennyroyal 
Arctic  peregrine  falcon 
eastern  gray  kangaroo 
western  gray  kangaroo 
red  kangaroo 
cuneate  bidens 

Downlistings: 

Apache  trout 

Lahontan  cutthroat  trout 

Paiute  cutthroat  trout 

American  alligator 

bald  eagle 

gray  wolf 

greenback  cutthroat  trout 

red  lechwe 

leopard 

Schaus  swallowtail  butterfly 

Arctic  peregrine  falcon 

Utah  prairie  dog 

American  peregrine  falcon 

snail  darter 

brown  pelican 

Tinian  monarch 

Nile  crocodile 

Alabama  cavefish 

chimpanzee 
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pygmy  chimpanzee 
Aleutian  Canada  goose 
Louisiana  pearlshell 
Siler  pincushion  cactus 
Sacramento  River  salmon 
small  whorled  pogonia 
Virginia  round-leaf  birch 
MacFarlane's  four-o'clock 

Question:  Your  budget  includes  $6-million  for  a  pilot  program  for 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  land  acquisition  grants.  Would  this  be  a 
higher  priority  than  general  land  acquisition  funding  and  how  do  you 
view  this  program  as  improving  the  implementation  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act? 

Answer  The  funds  requested  for  the  pilot  program  are  a  high 
priority.  The  burden  placed  on  the  public  to  help  recover  threatened  and 
endangered  is  a  concern  of  the  Service  and  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
an  attempt  to  alleviate  these  concerns,  the  Administration  has  offered  a 
proposal  to  help  States  plan  and  fund  land  acquisition  projects  that  will 
support  habitat  conservation  plans.  In  addition  to  the  existing  grants-to- 
states  program,  this  pilot  program  would  help  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  private  land  owners  who  are  responsible  for  purchasing  listed 
species  habitat  as  required  by  conservation  plans. 

METZGER  MARSH 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  Metzger  Marsh  restoration 
project? 

Answer  An  impoundment  dike  was  completed  in  September 
1995.  Lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  marsh  will  occur  later  this  year. 
Along  with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Geological  Survey,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  will  perform  detailed  topographic  surveys  and  mapping  sediment 
distributions  after  draw  down  occurs.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  also 
developing  a  hydraulic  model  to  predict  water-level  changes  in  the  Marsh 
as  a  function  of  lake  level  changes.  Sidescan  sonar  and  near  shore 
profiling  have  been  used  (and  will  be  continued)  to  document  sand 
transport  along  the  lake  ward  edge  of  the  dike,  comparing  observations  to 
baseline  surveys  made  prior  to  dike  construction.  New  sediment 
transport  information  may  suggest  the  need  to  change  the  opening  design 
if  it  is  anticipated  that  sediment  will  obstruct  the  dike  opening. 

The  former  National  Biological  Service  provided  the  concept  for  the 
restoration  approach  at  Metzger  Marsh  and  continues  to  provide  scientific 
guidance  to  land  managers.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  in  the  process 
of  mapping  the  major  wetland  vegetation  types  in  Metzger  Marsh  and 
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implementing  quantitative  sampling  techniques  to  characterize  them.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  funds  fish,  water  quality,  small 
mammal,  herpetofauna,  and  shorebird  studies  conducted  by  university 
and  private  partners. 

Question:  Is  construction  still  slated  for  completion  in  November 
1996? 

Answer:  The  pump  station  and  water  control  structures  are  still 
slated  for  completion  by  November  1996,  or  earlier  if  weather  permits. 

Question:  As  the  fish  passage/water  control  structure  is  an 
experimental  technology,  do  you  plan  a  monitoring  program  when  the 
facility  is  operational? 

Answer:  There  are  no  monitoring  funds  included  in  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  budget.  Research  on  benefits  to  the  marsh  has 
already  been  initiated  by  the  National  Biological  Service,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Ohio  Geological 
Survey.  Any  studies  conducted  on  Metzger  Marsh  will  be  coordinated 
between  all  agencies  involved. 

Question:  What  would  the  cost  of  monitoring  be? 

Answer:  Approximately  $325,000  in  funding  from  several  agencies 
has  been  expended  for  monitoring  of  the  site  to  date.  Neither  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  nor  the  National  Biological  Service  budgets  provide 
funding  for  future  monitoring  activities,  which  are  estimated  at  over 
$400,000  over  FY  1997  through  FY  2000. 

Question:  How  and  when  will  we  know  if  this  project  was  a 
success? 

Answer:  The  vegetation  is  expected  to  become  established  in 
Metzger  Marsh  in  a  period  of  3-5  years.  When  that  happens,  the  water 
exchange/fish  passage  structure  will  be  opened  and,  after  approximately 
two  years,  an  assessment  of  the  project's  success  will  be  made. 

REGION  3 

Question:  Last  year  you  provided  information  that  showed  that 
virtually  every  state  office  in  the  region  had  larger  staff  than  Ohio.  What 
is  the  rationale  for  Minnesota  (14),  Michigan  (12),  Wisconsin  (11),  and 
Indiana  (2  offices  15)  having  11  to  15  staff  while  Ohio  has  only  7  staff 
serving  the  entire  state.  Is  this  based  on  natural  resources,  facilities, 
what? 

Answer:  The  number  of  staff  in  each  Ecological  Services  field  office 
is  based  on  resource  opportunities  and  the  availability  of  funding  sources 
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other  than  Natural  Resource  Management  Account.  For  example,  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  reimbursable  funding 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  transfer  funds,  EPA  Interagency 
Agreements,  and  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  funding  has 
made  it  possible  for  these  offices  to  hire  and  maintain  various  numbers  of 
staff. 

NATIVE  UNIONID  MUSSELS 

Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  that  "the  additional  threat  of 
zebra  mussels  portends  a  trajectory  towards  extinction.  Unless  slowed  by 
prompt  conservation  action,  current  trends  suggest  the  complete  loss  of 
some  genera  and  severe  impoverishment  of  this  important  fauna."  Have 
prompt  conservation  actions  taken  place  and  if  so  what  were  those 
actions  and  if  not  why  not? 

Answer  As  noted  last  year,  establishment  of  zebra  mussel-free 
refugia  for  native  unionids  is  one  of  the  most  direct  actions  that  can  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  conservation  of  this  diverse  fauna.  Several  types  of 
refugia  for  native  mussels  have  been  established  at  Genoa  National  Fish 
Hatchery  (NFH)  in  Wisconsin,  White  Sulphur  Springs  NFH  and  Leetown 
Fishery  Research  Center  in  West  Virginia,  State  fish  hatcheries  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  a  commercial  pearl  growing  facility  in 
Tennessee.  In  addition,  a  quarantine  facility  has  been  established  on  Ohio 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  West  Virginia  to  ensure  zebra  mussels 
are  not  introduced  into  the  refugia  with  the  native  mussels.  The 
purposes  of  these  refugia  are  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  Unionids 
native  to  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers  as  well  as  develop  techniques 
for  holding  and  propagating  mussels  and  methods  for  restoring  or 
relocating  them  to  uninfested  waters  or  infested  waters  if  the  invasion 
subsides.  Listed  and  non-listed  species  as  well  as  commercially  important 
and  non-commercial  species  are  involved. 

Other  conservation  actions  undertaken  include  continuation  of  studies  to 
better  understand  native  mussel  life  history  and  interactions  between 
them  and  zebra  mussels  as  the  basis  for  developing  more  effective 
protection  strategies  and  methods.  Other  studies  such  as  the 
development  of  methods  to  relate  the  condition  of  native  mussels  being 
impacted  by  zebra  mussels  to  their  ability  to  survive  when  relocated  were 
initiated.  A  National  Strategy  for  Conservation  of  Freshwater  Mussels 
was  prepared  and  circulated  for  comments. 

Question:  What  success  have  you  had  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
zebra  mussels  into  uninfested  waters? 

Answer:  Service  cooperative  efforts  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
States,  Canadian  Provinces,  and  other  interested  entities  are  underway  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  zebra  mussels  into  the  St.  Croix  River  between 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  into 
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the  Rio  Grande  River  basin.  Several  States  also  have  initiated 
cooperative  programs  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zebra  mussels  to  inland 
lakes.  A  number  of  efforts  to  inform  and  educate  the  general  public  about 
the  harmful  nature  of  zebra  mussels  as  a  means  of  reducing  human 
assisted  movement  have  also  been  undertaken. 

To  this  point,  no  established  populations  of  zebra  mussels  have  been 
detected  in  the  St.  Croix  River  or  the  Western  United  States.  Although 
the  program  to  prevent  infestation  of  the  St.  Croix  River  continues,  the 
prognosis  for  success,  especially  over  the  long  term,  is  not  good. 
Continuing  detection  of  zebra  mussels,  including  live  ones,  on  or  in  boats 
being  trailered  into  California  indicate  a  much  more  comprehensive 
effort  to  prevent  the  westward  spread  of  the  infestation  will  be  required 
than  has  been  mounted  to  date.  Efforts  to  protect  inland  lakes  and 
general  information  and  education  activities  have  met  with  varying 
degrees  of  success;  however,  none  has  been  completely  successful. 

Question:  What  success  have  you  had  with  the  pilot  projects  of 
creating  zebra-free  refugia?  How  much  was  spent  on  this  pilot  in  FY  1996 
and  how  much  do  you  intend  to  spend  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  While  the  refugia  discussed  in  response  to  Question  1 
were  established  only  last  year,  the  experience  to  date  has  been  very 
positive  and,  by  all  indications,  will  ultimately  be  successful.  For 
instance,  the  Service's  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Fishery  Resources  Office 
(FRO),  in  cooperation  with  five  State  natural  resource  agencies,  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee,  Mississippi  River  Interstate 
Cooperative  Resource  Association  (MICRA),  National  Biological  Service 
(NBS),  Shell  Exporters  of  America,  and  Mussel  Mitigation  Trust  Fund, 
spearheaded  the  relocation  of  native  Unionid  mussels  from  the  zebra 
mussel  infested  Mississippi  River  to  a  non-infected  pond  at  Genoa  NFH. 
In  September  1995,  five  months  after  their  collection,  71  percent  of  the 
native  mussels  transplanted  had  survived  and  no  zebra  mussels  were 
observed.  The  experiment  will  identify  how  to  hold  mussels  in  artificial 
ponds  and  provide  essential  operational  experience  with  this  technology. 
It  will  also  allow  an  initial  evaluation  of  this  potentially  important 
conservation  strategy  for  protecting  native  mussels,  maintaining 
biodiversity,  and  sustaining  the  economically  valuable  commercial 
mussel  harvest  if  zebra  mussel  densities  in  the  Mississippi  River  increase 
to  levels  found  in  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Funding  arrangements  for  the  Genoa  NFH  refugia  experiment  reflect  the 
broad  interest  in  this  project  and  its  cooperative  nature.  Expenditure  of 
Service  appropriations  have  only  been  for  limited  staff  time  attending 
coordination  meetings  and  some  field  work,  about  $2,000.  The  NBS  and 
State  partners  have  similarly  contributed  staff  time.  Non- Federal 
partners,  including  the  Mussel  Mitigation  Trust  Fund,  Shell  Exporters  of 
America,  and  MICRA,  contributed  $27,500,  the  bulk  of  the  funding  for  the 
project.     About  $220,000  is  expected  to  be  spent  in  FY  1996  for  native 
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Unionid  refugia  in  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  River  basins.  Funding  for  FY 
1997  is  expected  to  be  similar  to  FY  1996  levels.  The  La  Crosse  FRO  is  also 
cooperating  with  the  NBS,  National  Park  Service,  and  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  Departments  of  Natural  Resources  on  a  new  project  to  relocate 
native  Unionids  within  the  St.  Croix  River  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Native  Unionids  from  Lake  St.  Croix  at  the  lower  end  of  the  River  which 
are  at  risk  from  invading  zebra  mussels  will  be  moved  to  an  upstream, 
less  navigated  reach  of  the  River  with  less  potential  for  zebra  mussel 
infestation. 

Question:  How  far  has  the  zebra  mussel  infestation  spread? 

Answer  See  attached  map  displaying  the  known  distribution  of 
zebra  mussels  in  open  waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  of  March 
1996.  In  addition,  locations  where  zebra  mussels  have  been  found  nine 
times  on  or  in  trailered  boats  outside  the  general  area  of  infestation  are 
indicated. 
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Question:  Last  year  you  identified  four  actions  which  if  adopted 
quickly  would  help  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Lake  Erie  native  Unionid 
mussels.  Have  any  of  these  actions  been  taken  and  what  is  the  current 
status  of  these  native  species? 

Answer  The  four  actions  identified  last  year  are: 

1.  As  captive  propagation  and  rearing  of  native  Unionids  is  perfected, 
this  approach  can  be  used  to  protect  the  genetic  diversity  of  Lake 
Erie  native  Unionids  and  provide  a  source  for  reintroducing  them 
to  the  wild  once  the  infestations  abate.  A  number  of  small,  local  or 
a  few  large,  regional  facilities  would  be  required. 

2.  Intensive  surveys  to  locate  existing  "beds"  of  native  Unionids  in 
Lake  Erie  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide 
information  about  reintroduction  sites  once  the  infestation  abates. 

3.  Timely  assessment  of  the  status  of  native  Unionid  mussel  beds  and 
the  density  of  zebra  mussels  in  their  vicinity  is  needed  to 
determine  when  to  relocate  native  mussels  into  refugia. 

4.  Additional  information  about  the  life  cycle  of  zebra  mussels  and 
their  physiology  and  behavior  is  needed  to  identify  and  develop 
means  of  exploiting  vulnerabilities  that  will  lead  to  effective, 
environmentally  sound  control  or  eradication  techniques. 

Other  than  the  development  of  some  additional  information  about  the 
life  cycle,  physiology  and  behavior  of  zebra  mussels  through  on-going 
research,  these  actions  have  not  been  undertaken.  Comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  status  of  native  Unionids  in  Lake  Erie  is  depending  on 
the  surveys.  However,  limited  anecdotal  information  suggests  that 
populations  of  native  species  continue  to  be  low  in  these  infested  waters. 

Question:  What  is  the  current  state  of  the  technology  with  respect 
to  captive  propagation  and  rearing  of  native  Unionids? 

Answer  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  survival  and  recovery 
of  many  mussel  species  will  require  the  development  of  captive 
propagation  techniques  as  a  tool  for  restoration  of  wild  populations.  The 
technology  necessary  to  propagate  native  Unionids  in  captivity  has 
developed  as  a  response  to  dwindling  numbers  in  the  wild.  In  recent 
years,  biologists  and  resource  managers  have  learned  much  about 
culturing  mussels  in  backwater  "refugia",  earthen  ponds,  aquaria  and 
commercial  aquaculture  operations.  Additional  work  is  necessary, 
however,  to  refine  captive  propagation  technology. 

Unionid  mussels  are  currently  being  successfully  propagated  in  captivity, 
although  technology  development  for  large  scale  propagation  and 
reintroduction  is  ongoing.    Pilot  mussel  projects    have  been  initiated  at 
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the  Genoa  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Wisconsin  and  at  the  White  Sulfur 
Spring  Fish  Hatchery  in  West  Virginia,  in  which  holding  techniques  for 
mussels  are  being  studied.  Other  areas  in  which  work  continues  include: 
developing  the  appropriate  substrate  for  larval  transformation, 
developing  reintroduction  techniques,  diets,  and  methods  for  disease 
control.  By  learning  more  in  these  areas,  technologies  can  be  developed 
to  optimize  survival  and  hasten  recovery  in  the  wild. 

Question:  Have  any  surveys  to  locate  existing  "beds"  of  native 
Unionids  in  Lake  Erie  been  undertaken? 

Answer  No  comprehensive  survey  has  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  distribution  and  density  of  native  Unionids  in  Lake  Erie. 
Benthic  reference  stations  established  in  the  Western  Basin  of  Lake  Erie 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  were  last  checked  in  1992.  At  that  time,  no  native 
Unionids  were  found.  Nearshore  areas  of  Lake  Erie  adjacent  to  the 
Monroe  Power  Station  in  Michigan  were  surveyed  in  1994  using  divers 
hired  by  Detroit  Edison;  no  native  Unionids  were  found.  In  general, 
"beds"  of  native  Unionids  typical  of  those  found  in  riverine  habitat  are 
sparse  in  the  Lake.  However,  four  small  pockets  of  native  Unionids  have 
been  found  incidental  to  other  activities  and  their  status  will  be 
monitored  over  the  next  few  years  in  conjunction  with  efforts  to  protect 
them  in  situ  from  further  zebra  mussel  impacts. 

Question:  What  is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
life  cycle  of  zebra  mussels  and  are  we  any  closer  to  identifying 
environmentally  sound  control  or  eradication  techniques. 

Answer  Understanding  of  specific  aspects  of  the  life  history, 
physiology  and  behavior  of  zebra  mussels  in  North  America  such  as  what 
triggers  reproduction  is  good.  Recent  work  suggests  that  zebra  mussels 
may  be  causing  impressive  food  web  and  nutrient  balance  shifts  in  Lake 
Erie.  While  that  ecosystem  may  have  been  limited  by  the  availability  of 
phosphorous  previously,  it  now  appears  to  be  becoming  nitrogen  limited 
in  many  areas  due  to  zebra  mussel  food  preferences.  This  has  resulted  in 
major  blue-green  algae  blooms  with  accompanying  water  taste  and  odor 
problems  not  encountered  in  the  Lake  since  pollution  control  efforts 
become  effective  nearly  two  decades  ago.  The  problem  that  remains  with 
our  knowledge  about  zebra  mussels  is  the  limited  understanding  of  the 
variability  among  individuals,  populations  and  areas  of  the  continent.  In 
particular,  understanding  tolerances  to  salinity,  temperature  and  calcium 
availability  is  incomplete.  This  precludes  making  reasonable  predictions 
about  the  eventual  range  of  the  species  and  the  impacts  of  the  infestation. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  moved  significantly  closer  recently  to 
identifying  environmentally  sound  control  or  eradication  techniques, 
especially  in  open  ecosystems.  The  possibility  of  native  fish  and  ducks 
providing  biological  control  appears  much  less  promising  than  once  was 
the  case. 
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Question:  How  much  of  your  FY  1996  and  proposed  FY  1997 
budgets  are  devoted  to  this  problem? 

Answer  In  FY  1996,  the  Service's  Endangered  Species  Program 
expects  to  devote  about  $220,000  to  maintaining  refugia  for  native 
mussels  in  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  River  basins  as  discussed  in  Question 
1.  Approximately  the  same  amount  is  expected  to  be  spent  for  this 
purpose  in  FY  1997.  About  $215,000  of  Service  Fisheries  funding  will  be 
spent  on  zebra  mussel  related  activities  in  FY  1996.  This  includes  $40,000 
provided  to  support  cooperative  efforts  to  prevent  zebra  mussels  from 
invading  the  St.  Croix  River  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and 
$35,000  for  cooperative  efforts  to  prevent  the  western  spread  of  zebra 
mussels.  As  noted  in  the  response  to  Question  3,  non-Federal  cooperators 
provided  $27,500  to  create  a  native  Unionid  refugia  at  Genoa  NFH  in 
Wisconsin. 

Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  $2  million  would  be  needed 
annually  to  assess  and  monitor  the  population  status  of  native  Unionids 
threatened  by  zebra  mussels.  Is  this  something  that  we  should  be  doing? 

Answer:  Timely  understanding  of  the  extent  and  status  of  native 
Unionid  populations  subjected  to  zebra  mussel  infestations  is  crucial  to 
the  implementation  of  cost-effective  protective  strategies,  including  in 
situ  approaches  or  by  relocating  native  populations  to  various  types  of 
refugia.  This  will  allow  the  collection  of  the  minimum  number  of 
individuals  from  each  distinct  population  to  protect  its  genetic  diversity 
(a  relatively  small  number  of  organisms)  rather  than  trying  to  protect  all 
or  most  native  Unionids  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
infestation  (potentially  a  very  large  number  of  organisms).  If  the  Nation 
desires  to  maintain  the  ecological  benefits,  biological  diversity  and 
economic  contribution  of  this  important  fauna,  such  monitoring  and 
assessments  should  be  undertaken. 

Question:  What  is  the  Service  currently  doing  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  zebra  mussel? 

Answer  The  Service,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
States,  Canadian  Provinces,  and  other  interested  entities,  is  involved  in 
projects  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zebra  mussels  into  the  St.  Croix  River 
between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  to  prevent  their  spread  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  into  the  Rio  Grande  River  basin.  In  addition, 
the  Service  endorses  efforts  by  several  States  that  have  initiated 
cooperative  programs  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zebra  mussels  to  inland 
lakes.  These  activities  are  also  discussed  in  the  response  to  the  first 
Question. 
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EVERGLADES 

Question:  What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  FY  1996  with  respect  to  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem 
restoration? 

Answer:.  In  FY  1996,  the  Service  will  reinitiate  formal  consultation 
on  the  Modified  Program  of  Water  Deliveries  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  The  Service,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps),  the  South 
Florida  Water  Management  District,  and  the  Everglades  National  Park 
will  reexamine  the  discharge  capacity  of  new  structures  associated  with 
this  program,  which  is  intended  to  help  restore  natural  flows  of  water  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park  and  Florida.  The  Service  will  complete 
formal  consultation  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  on 
the  effects  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program  on  threatened  and 
endangered  species  in  Monroe  County. 

Working  through  a  contract  with  the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville, 
the  Service  will  release  about  2,000  adult  Schaus  swallowtail  butterflies  at 
several  sites  in  their  historic  range.  This  release,  when  combined  with 
the  release  in  1995,  is  expected  to  bring  this  endangered  species  to  the 
brink  of  recovery. 

The  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Everglades  National  Park,  the  South 
Florida  Water  Management  District,  and  the  Corps  will  assure  that  water 
delivered  to  the  Everglades  National  Park  allows  the  endangered  Cape 
Sable  Seaside  Sparrow  to  reproduce  in  the  marl  wetlands  in  the  western 
region  of  Everglades  National  Park. 

The  Service  will  work  with  Monroe  County  to  continue  development  of 
a  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  for  Big  Pine  Key,  and  to  develop  an 
incidental  take  permit  application  for  Big  Pine  Key  by  the  end  of  FY  1996. 

The  Service  will  cooperate  with  the  Corps  to  complete  the  Feasibility 
Report  on  the  Restudy  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  (C&SF) 
project.  The  C&SF  Project  is  the  public  works  project  that  created  the 
network  of  1,400  miles  of  canals,  levees,  and  dikes  in  South  Florida  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  Everglades  ecosysteem. 

The  Service  will  treat  and/or  remove  pepper  on  at  least  200  acres  of 
moderate  to  heavily  infested  land  on  the  J.N.  Ding  Darling  NWR  and 
continue  follow-up  treatment  on  the  400  acres  treated  during  FY  1995. 

The  Service,  Jacksonville  District  Corps  of  Engineers,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  National  Park  Service,  and  the  South  Florida  Water 
Management  District  will  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  wetlands 
permitting  in  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem. 
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Negotiations  have  begin  between  the  Service  and  the  State  of  Florida  for 
the  management  of  Wulfert  Key  and  the  associated  water  area.  This  area 
of  shallow-sea  grass  rich  water  abuts  the  J,N.  Ding  Darling  Refuge.  This 
agreement  will  allow  refuge  managers  to  administer  this  area  as  part  of 
the  Refuge.   " 

The  Service  will  complete  the  invasive  exotic  plant  survey  and  mapping 
project  on  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  and  Great  White  Heron  NWR  in 
conjunction  with  several  conservation  partners.  The  Service  will 
continue  the  control  of  melaleuca,  Brazilian  pepper,  and  other  exotic 
plants  in  the  Loxahatchee,  Hobe  Sound,  and  Florida  Panther  NWRs.  The 
Service  will  initiate  an  exotic  plant  survey  and  mapping  project  for  North 
Key  Largo  area  (Crocodile  Lake  NWR)  with  partners.  The  Service  will 
continue  refuge  programs  on  species  baseline  monitoring,  water  level 
monitoring,  and  sea  turtle  nesting  in  Ten  Thousand  Islands  NWR. 

Question:  Your  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $1.7  million  for  the 
Everglades.  What  specifically  new  would  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
be  doing  in  FY  1997? 

Answer  The  balance  of  the  increase  requested  for  Service 
programs  in  the  South  Florida  (Everglades)  Ecosystem  will  go  to  the 
South  Florida  Ecosystem  Office  to  support  a  recovery  plan  that  addresses 
the  conservation  needs  of  all  68  threatened  and  endangered  species  in  the 
South  Florida  Ecosystem.  This  recovery  plan  is  being  designed  to  provide 
information  that  will  be  needed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during  its 
restudy  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project,  the 
restoration  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  and  other  aspects  of  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Initiative.  The  recovery  plan  will  also 
outline  information  that  will  be  needed  for  State,  local,  and  private 
parties  that  may  need  to  prepare  habitat  conservation  plans  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  South  Florida 
Ecosystem  Office  has  been  actively  engaged  in  recovering  endangered 
species  in  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  (i.e.,  in  FY  1995,  the  endangered 
Schaus  swallowtail  butterfly  was  reintroduced  back  into  its  historic  range. 
If  the  reproduction  of  these  adult  butterflies  in  FY  1996  is  as  successful  as 
the  reproduction  that  occurred  in  FY  1995,  the  Service  should  be  able  to 
propose  this  species  for  reclassification  and  possible  removal  from  the  list 
of  endangered  species;  and,  in  FY  1996,  the  endangered  Stock  Island  tree 
snail  was  reintroduced  back  into  its  historic  range  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  a  decade  through  a  cooperative  management  agreement  with 
private  landowners). 

In  FY  1997,  new  funding  will  allow  the  Service  to  complete  the  Multi- 
Species  Recovery  Strategy  and  continue  its  efforts  to  recover  threatened 
and  endangered  species  in  South  Florida.  Particular  recovery  projects  that 
will  be  funded  in  FY  1997  will  target  the  endangered  Wood  Stork,  Cape 
Sable  Seaside  Sparrow,  American  Crocodile,  Stock  Island  Tree  Snail,  Snail 
Kite,  and  the  Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 
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The  Service  will  expand  current  activities  for  habitat  restoration  beyond 
the  experimental  phase  to  protect  and  restore  coastal  ecosystems  in  South 
Florida  to  protect  important  resources  included  endangered  species. 

Pelican  Island  NWR,  which  is  our  country's  first  wildlife  refuge,  is 
seriously  threatened  by  accelerated  erosion  caused,  in  part,  by  boating 
activity  in  Indian  River  lagoon.  In  FY  1995,  red  mangroves  were  planted 
along  the  shoreline  of  Pelican  Island  NWR  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
island.  The  mangrove  planting  project  would  continue  in  FY  1997  and 
would  be  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  an  oyster  reef  to  protect  the 
shoreline  from  erosion.  The  funding  for  Archie  Carr  NWR  would  be 
used  to  restore  approximately  50  acres  of  Florida  Scrub  Jay  habitat  by 
mechanical  cutting  and  prescribed  burning  techniques. 

Question:    What  is  the  current  state  of  the  science  with  respect  to 
Everglades  restoration? 

Answer:  The  South  Florida  Ecosystem  (Everglades)  restoration  still 
faces  considerable  scientific  challenges  because  there  is  no  precedent  for 
an  ecological  restoration  of  this  scope  and  scale  anywhere  in  the  world. 
For  example,  the  agencies  involved  in  the  restoration  are  still 
endeavoring  to  refine  the  models  that  are  being  used  to  determine  how, 
when,  and  where  water  should  be  delivered  throughout  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem.  These  agencies  are  also  attempting  to  determine  how 
to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  restoration  using  biological  and  ecological 
indicators.  There  are  still  critical  gaps  in  our  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  water  quantity  and  water  quality  that  must  be 
addressed  before  details  of  the  restoration  can  be  identified. 

Question:  Are  there  critical  gaps  that  must  be  addressed  and  if  so 
does  your  FY  1997  budget  address  any  of  those  gaps? 

Answer:  The  FY  1997  budget  will  address  these  gaps  in  several 
ways.  The  Service  is  developing  a  multi-species  recovery  strategy  that 
addresses  the  conservation  needs  of  all  of  the  threatened  and  endangered 
species  in  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  in  a  single  document.  As  part  of 
this  strategy,  the  Service  will  develop  the  information  base  and 
technology  (i.e.,  population  models  and  geographic  information  systems) 
that  can  be  used  to  develop  biological  and  ecological  indicators  of  a 
successful  restoration.  The  same  technology  will  allow  us  to  evaluate  the 
various  ecological  and  biological  effects  of  different  water  management 
scenarios.  The  Service  will  also  use  the  various  restoration  projects 
associated  with  the  FWS  Coastal  Ecosystems  Program  as  miniature 
laboratories  for  determining  how  to  evaluate  the  success  of  restorations 
using  biological  and  ecological  indicators. 
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LAND  ACQUISITION 

Question:   For  the  record  please  provide  your  land  acquisition  priority 
list 

Answer  Attached  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Land 
Acquisition  Priority  (LAPS)  priority  list  for  FY  1997.  This  provides  the 
ranking  for  land  acquisition  projects  within  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  This  list  does  not  provide  the  priorities  for  acquisition  with 
funds  requested  in  the  FY  1997  President's  budget,  the  Secretary's  list  will 
be  released  upon  closure  of  FY  1996. 
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US  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
PROJECTS  APPROVED  FOR  PLANNING 
LAND  &  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 


Page  No.   1 


FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

NATIONAL  PRIORITY  LIST 

March  18,  19  9  6 


NATIONAL 

RANK 

PROJECT  NAME 

STATE 

REGION 

TARGET 

1 

HAKALAU  FOREST  ADDITION 

HI 

1 

ES 

2 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE 

TX 

2 

BD 

3 

RAPPAHANNOCK  RIVER 

VA 

5 

WT 

4 

PETIT  MANAN 

ME 

5 

SW 

5 

SAN  DIEGO 

CA 

1 

BD 

6 

ATTWATER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

TX 

2 

BD 

7 

D.E.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

CA 

1 

SW 

8 

WESTERN  MONTANA 

MT 

6 

BD 

9 

CYPRESS  CREEK 

IL 

3 

WT 

10 

KEY  CAVE 

AL 

4 

ES 

11 

OTTAWA 

OH 

3 

SW 

12 

BACK   BAY 

VA 

5 

WT 

13 

J.B.  HANSEN 

OR 

1 

WT 

14 

GRASSLANDS  WMA 

CA 

1 

SW 

15 

NORTHERN  TALLGRASS 

MN 

3 

BD 

16 

OAHU  FOREST 

HI 

1 

ES 

17 

PATOKA  RIVER  WETLAND 

IN 

3 

WT 

18 

BALCONES  CANYONLANDS 

TX 

2 

ES 

19 

YUKON  DELTA 

AK 

7 

3D 

20 

SHIAWASSEE 

MI 

3 

SW 

21 

LOWER  SUWANNEE 

FL 

4 

FR 

22 

SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER 

CA 

1 

SW 

23 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER 

CA 

1 

SW 

24 

CRANE  MEADOWS 

MN 

3 

WT 

25 

BLACK  RIVER 

WA 

1 

FR 

26 

IZEMBEK 

AK 

7 

BD 

27 

LAKE  WALES  RIDGE 

FL 

4 

ES 

28 

CAPE  MAY  NWR 

NJ 

5 

WT 

29 

BUENCS  AIRES 

AZ 

2 

3D 

30 

DRIFTLESS  AREA 

IA 

3 

SW 

31 

DEEP  FORK 

OK 

2 

WT 

32 

STONE  LAKES 

CA 

1 

SW 

33 

SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

MA 

5 

ES 

34 

HARRIS  NECK 

GA 

4 

WT 

35 

SQUAW  CREEK 

MO 

3 

BD 

36 

OR  COAST  REFUGES 

OR 

1 

SW 

37 

SAN  PABLO  BAY 

CA 

1 

SW 

38 

NECEDAH 

WT 

3 

WT 

39 

CROCODILE  LAKE 

FL 

4 

ZS 

40 

WACCAMAW 

SC 

4 

WT 

41 

CHINCOTEAGUE 

VA 

5 

SW 

42 

KENAI 

AK 

7 

BD 
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NATIONAL   PRIORITY    LIST 

March   18,    1996 


NATIONAL 

RANK 

PROJECT  NAME 

STATE 

REGION 

TARGET 

43 

J.N.  "DING"  DARLING 

FL 

4 

WT 

44 

MARK  TWAIN  NWR 

IL 

3 

FR 

45 

MASHPEE 

MA 

5 

WT 

46 

PIXLEY 

CA 

1 

ES 

47 

ARCTIC  NWR 

AK 

7 

BD 

48 

ASH  MEADOWS 

NV 

1 

ES 

49 

MONTEZUMA 

NY 

5 

WT 

50 

GRAND  BAY 

MS 

4 

WT 

51 

RED  ROCK  LAKES 

MT 

6 

SW 

52 

EMIQUON 

IL 

3 

WT 

53 

EASTERN  NECK 

MD 

5 

WT 

54 

CANAAN  VALLEY 

WV 

5 

SW 

55 

MINNESOTA  VALLEY 

MN 

3 

5D 

56 

KIRTLAND'S  WARBLER 

MI 

3 

ES 

57 

RACHEL  CARSON 

ME 

5 

WT 

58 

YUKON  FLATS 

AK 

7 

BD 

59 

E.B.  FORSYTHE  NWR 

NJ 

5 

SW 

60 

MEREDOSIA 

IL 

3 

WT 

61 

BITTER  LAKE 

NM 

2 

BD 

62 

OZARK  PLATEAU 

OK 

2 

ES 

63 

BIG  MUDDY  NF&WR 

MO 

3 

FR 

64 

ST.  MARKS 

FL 

4 

BD 

65 

STILLWATER  WMA 

NV 

1 

SW 

66 

KODIAK 

AK 

7 

FR 

67 

PELICAN  ISLAND 

FL 

4 

ES 

68 

UPPER  MISS.  NW&FR 

MN 

3 

WT 

69 

NANTICOKE 

MD 

5 

WT 

70 

COSSATOT 

AR 

4 

WT 

71  - 

SEVILLETA 

NM 

2 

BD 

72 

GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP 

VA 

5 

SW 

73 

TX  COASTAL  WOODLOTS 

TX 

2 

sw 

74 

RAINWATER  NEBRASKA 

NE 

6 

WT 

75 

FLORIDA  PANTHER 

FL 

4 

ES 

76 

NATIONAL  KEY  DEER 

FL 

4 

ES 

77 

TRINITY  RIVER 

TX 

2 

WT 

78 

FRANZ  LAKE 

WA 

1 

BD 

79 

JAMES  CAMPBELL 

HI 

1 

ES 

80 

BIG  BRANCH  MARSH 

LA 

4 

WT 

31 

BAYOU  SAUVAGE 

LA 

4 

WT 

32 

COLUSA 

CA 

1 

SW 

83 

HART  MOUNTAIN 

OR 

1 

SW 

84 

CRAB  ORCHARD 

IL 

3 

BD 

85 

HAWAIIAN  WATERBIRDS 

HI 

1 

ES 
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FISCAL    YEAR    19  9  7 
NATIONAL    PRIORITY    LIST 
March   18,    199  5 


NATIONAL 

RANK 

PROJECT  NAME 

STATE 

REGION 

TARGET 

86 

LESLIE  CANYON 

AZ 

2 

FR 

87 

LAKE  UMBAGOG 

NH 

5 

WT 

88 

MS  SANDHILL  CRANE 

MS 

4 

ES 

89 

OHIO  RIVER  ISLANDS 

WV 

5 

SW 

90 

TENSAS  RIVER 

LA 

4 

BD 

91 

S.B.  MCKINNEY 

CT 

5 

ES 

92 

GREAT  SWAMP 

NJ 

5 

SW 

93 

BEAR  RIVER  MBR 

UT 

6 

WT 

94 

SAVANNAH 

GA 

4 

BD 

95 

JAMES  RIVER 

VA 

5 

ES 

96 

ARCHIE  CARR 

FL 

4 

ES 

97 

MOOSEHORN 

ME 

5 

SW 

98 

RHODE  ISLAND  COMPLEX 

RI 

5 

WT 

99 

ALLIGATOR  RIVER 

NC 

4 

BD 

100 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  VA 

VA 

5 

SW 

101 

COKEVTLLE  MEADOWS 

WY 

6 

WT 

102 

FT.  PIERRE 

SD 

6 

ES 

103 

OZARK  CAVEFISH 

MO 

3 

ES 

104 

J.  HEINZ  AT  TINICUM 

PA 

5 

SW 

105 

KLAMATH  FOREST  NWR 

OR 

1 

WT 

106 

TUALATIN  RIVER 

OR 

1 

BD 

107 

GREAT  MEADOWS 

MA 

5 

SW 

108 

BIG  STONE 

MN 

3 

WT 

109 

WERTHEIM 

NY 

5 

SW 

110 

BON  SECOUR 

AL 

4 

BD 

111 

WALNUT  CREEK 

IA 

3 

3D 

112 

CRYSTAL  RIVER 

FL 

4 

WT 

113 

NI SQUALLY 

WA 

1 

BD 

114 

STEIGERWALD  LAKE 

WA 

1 

BD 

115 

PRIME  HOOK  NWR 

DE 

5 

SW 

116 

ACE  3ASIN 

SC 

4 

WT 

117 

CLARKS  RIVER 

TN 

4 

WT 

118 

BOGUE  CHITTO 

LA 

4 

WT 

119 

WALLKILL  RIVER 

NJ 

5 

WT 

120 

TINTAH  SLOUGH 

MN 

3 

WT 

121 

CABO  ROJO 

PR 

4 

WT 

122 

SUNKHAZE  MEADOWS 

ME 

5 

WT 

123 

TREMPEALEAU 

WT 

3 

WT 

124 

BOND  SWAMP 

GA 

4 

WT 

BD   =-  Significant  Biodiversity 

ES   =  Endangered  Species 

FR  Fishery  Resources 

SW  =-  Nationally  Significant  Wildlife  Habitat 

WT   =  Nationally  Significant  Wetlands 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BY  HONORABLE  JIM  KOLBE 

ARIZONA  STORMWATER  PERMITS 

Question:  Five  Arizona  local  governments  (Mesa,  Phoenix, 
Tempe,  Tucson,  and  Pima  County)  and  EPA  Region  9  have  agreed  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  to  issue  the  NPDES  permits  as 
negotiated.  Unfortunately,  the  Phoenix  office  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  has  intervened  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  issuance 
of  the  permits  is  being  delayed.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  the  FWS  has 
decided  to  intervene  in  an  issue  that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  EPA? 

Answer  Contained  within  the  mandates  of  section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  is  a  charge  to  all  Federal  agencies  to  use 
their  authorities  to  help  protect  listed  species.  The  ESA  requires  action 
agencies  to  consult  with  the  Service  when  there  is  discretionary  Federal 
involvement  or  control  over  the  action.  Consultation  proceeds  more 
smoothly  and  is  more  expeditious  when  there  is  early,  up-front 
coordination.  This  was  how  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
successfully  negotiated  the  storm  water  permitting  with  the  cities  and 
counties  of  concern.  The  Service  was  invited  into  the  process  to  deal 
with  section  7  compliance  with  the  ESA  after  the  agreements  had  already 
been  negotiated.  The  Service  expects  that  through  more,  and  earlier, 
coordination  with  EPA,  this  problem  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Question:  Is  the  regional  office  in  Albuquerque  and  the  central 
office  in  Washington  aware  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  Phoenix  office 
decision  to  intervene?  Is  Albuquerque  and  Washington  in  agreement 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Phoenix  office? 

Answer  The  Albuquerque  Regional  Office  was  represented  at  the 
mid-October  meeting  between  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Service  to  discuss  EPA's  responsibilities  in  the  section  7  process.  The 
Service  believed  that  there  was  an  understanding  with  EPA  concerning 
the  necessary  steps,  including  the  strategy  that  EPA  might  employ  to  best 
ensure  our  concurrence  with  an  "is  not  likely  to  adversely  affect" 
determination.  The  Service  has  been  in  contact  with  EPA  over  the  past 
months  and  continues  to  explore  ways  to  modify  the  action  to  reduce  or 
remove  adverse  effects  to  the  species  or  critical  habitats  through  informal 
consultation.  The  Phoenix  Field  Office  has  requested  the  Regional  Office 
to  help  in  resolving  the  issues  in  this  consultation,  and  the  FWS 
Regional  Office  will  invite  EPA  and  the  communities  to  meet  to  resolve 
outstanding  issues.  The  Washington  Office  is  aware  of  the  issue,  and 
supports  the  Field  and  Regional  Offices  in  this  matter. 

Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  FWS  Phoenix  office  is 
trying  to  force  the  EPA  to  include  provisions  in  the  storm  water  permit 
which  would  impose  requirements  on  permittees  to  investigate  possible 
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adverse  impacts  on  endangered  species.  The  Phoenix  office  has  identified 
specific  species  that  it  believes  need  to  be  protected.  However,  the  list  of 
species  they  have  provided  continues  to  change.  The  list  contains  species 
that  are  not  yet  officially  designated  as  endangered  or  threatened,  and  this 
list  differs  from  the  list  of  species  that  the  FVVS  directed  the  EPA  to 
include  in  the  industrial  (multi-sector)  permits.  Is  the  preceding 
information  your  interpretation  of  the  situation? 

Answer  The  Phoenix  FWS  sent  a  species  list  to  EPA  that  included 
listed,  proposed  and  candidate  species.  This  is  normal  procedure  for  the 
Service  and  gives  an  agency  information  that  will  allow  it  to  tailor  its 
actions  so  that  those  actions  will  not  contribute  to  the  necessity  of  listing  a 
species.  The  section  7  consultation  for  the  multi-sector  permits  was 
concluded  in  September  1995.  Species  have  been  added  and  deleted  from 
the  list  of  species  since  that  time,  thus  accounting  for  the  differences 
between  the  two  lists. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  under  what  legal  authority  the  FWS  can 
"require"  local  governments  to  protect  species  that  are  neither  threatened 
or  endangered." 

Answer:  There  is  no  legal  requirement  for  the  protection  of  species 
that  are  not  listed. 

Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  Arizona  is  the  only  state  in 
which  the  FWS  has  decided  to  intervene  in  the  storm  water  NPDES 
process.  If  this  is  true,  can  you  explain  why  the  FWS  Phoenix  office  is 
taking  such  a  position?  Why  has  Arizona  been  singled  out?" 

Answer:  The  Service  does  not  know  whether  this  is  a  fact,  or 
merely  that  Arizona  is  the  first  State  to  have  this  come  up  as  an  issue. 
The  Service  will  be  pursuing  information  to  determine  whether  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  requested  similar  informal  or 
formal  consultations  with  the  Service  in  other  States.  Arizona  is  not 
being  singled  out,  the  stormwater  program  is  a  new  program,  and  as  such 
has  no  history  of  consultations.  While  the  Service  is  always  willing  to 
coordinate  with  the  EPA,  States,  and  local  governmental  units  concerning 
these  types  of  EPA  approvals,  it  is  the  EPA's  responsibility  to  request  early 
coordination,  and  the  appropriate  consultation  as  needed.  The  Service  is 
unable  to  tell  when  the  EPA  believes  actions  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  ripe  for  consultation  with  the  Service. 

Question:  The  EPA,  the  Arizona  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  (DEQ),  and  all  five  local  governments  believe  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  issuing  the  storm  water  permits  now  that 
agreement  has  been  reached.  If  the  permits  were  issued,  the  five  local 
entities  would  be  able  to  address  any  current  or  future  FWS  concerns 
directly  through  ESA  procedures  instead  of  through  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
as  is  now  the  case.  Don't  you  think  this  is  a  more  logical  way  in  which  to 
proceed? 
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Answer:  The  consultation  agreement  between  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Service  provides  for  a  process  of 
elevation  of  issues  where  there  is  a  difference  on  the  primary  negotiating 
level.  The  Service  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  where  the  endangered  species  issues  should  be  addressed  in  the 
NPDES  Stormwater  process.  The  Service  will  take  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  agreement  to  elevate  this  issue  and  attempt  to  work 
through  it  on  a  Regional  level.  The  Phoenix  Field  Office  has  requested  the 
Regional  Office  to  help  in  resolving  the  issues  in  this  consultation,  and 
the  FWS  Regional  Office  will  invite  EPA  and  the  communities  to  meet  to 
resolve  outstanding  issues.  The  Washington  Office  is  aware  of  the  issue, 
and  supports  the  Field  and  Regional  Offices  in  this  matter. 

Question:  The  Clean  Water  Act  was  designed  to  control  discharges 
into  navigable  waters.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  FWS  Phoenix  office 
appears  to  be  imposing  permit  requirements  which  are  designed  to  give 
them  control  —  through  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  NPDES  process  —  over 
the  construction  of  flood  control  structures  even  though  these  structures 
are  not  anywhere  near  navigable  waters.  This  is  clearly  overreaching  the 
original  congressional  intent  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Could  you  please 
explain  how  such  actions  are  justified  under  current  statutes? 

Answer  The  Service  is  not  trying  to  gain  control  of  flood  control 
devices  through  this  process.  Stormwater  control  may  require  facilities, 
such  as  detention  basins  or  diversion  drains,  to  be  put  in  place.  The 
NPDES  permit  language,  supplied  by  EPA,  states  that  the  permit  does  not 
authorize  or  require  the  building  of  such  facilities  if  they  would  harm 
listed  species.  The  result  of  this  language  is  that  EPA  will  only  consult  on 
specific  facilities  if  their  construction  or  operation  would  affect  listed 
species. 

Question:  The  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  that  the  public  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  FWS  makes  any 
official  designation  of  an  endangered  or  threatened  species  or  that  of 
critical  habitat  The  FWS's  Phoenix  office  appears  to  be  circumventing 
this  policy  by  holding  local  governments  "hostage"  through  the  NPDES 
permit  process.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  broad  based  application 
of  ESA  requirements  through  the  NPDES  process.  EPA  officials  have 
informed  me  that  the  FWS  Phoenix  office  is  "imposing"  standards  on  the 
aforementioned  Arizona  governments  that  have  not  been  used 
anywhere  else.  Please  clarify  why  these  "new  standards"  are  needed?  I 
also  want  to  know  why  the  FWS  continues  to  hold  up  the  NPDES 
permits  when  the  EPA  is  content  that  all  applicable  requirements  have 
been  met? 

Answer:  The  Stormwater  permit  program  is  a  new  program.  The 
"new"  standards  that  are  being  applied  to  the  permits  are  the  same 
standards  applied  to  all  other  projects  and  agencies.    Through  informal 
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consultation,  the  action  agency  and  the  Service  explore  the  design  or 
modification  of  an  action  in  order  to  reduce,  or  remove,  adverse  effects  to 
the  species  or  critical  habitats.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  chosen  to  seek  resolution  informally.  The  Service  supports 
EPA's  choice  and  will  now  proceed  to  elevate  this  issue  to  come  to  a 
resolution  that  is  good  for  all  parties  and  the  listed  species. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BY  HONORABLE  JOE  SKEEN 

WOLF  REINTRODUCTION 

Question:  Would  you  please  explain  the  Mexican  wolf 
introduction  plans? 

Answer:  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposes  to 
reintroduce  captive-raised  Mexican  wolves,  classified  as  a  nonessential, 
experimental  population,  into  the  Blue  Range  Wolf  Recovery  Area  or  the 
White  Sands  Wolf  Recovery  Area.  The  objective  of  the  reintroduction  is 
to  establish  a  wild  population  of  at  least  100  wolves—the  current  recovery 
objective. 

The  Blue  Range  Wolf  Recovery  Area  consists  of  the  Apache  National 
Forest  in  east-central  Arizona  combined  with  the  Gila  National  Forest  in 
west-central  New  Mexico.  It  includes  portions  of  Apache  and  Greenlee 
Counties  in  Arizona  and  Catron,  Grant  and  Sierra  Counties  in  New 
Mexico  and  is  about  7,000  square  miles  in  size. 

The  White  Sands  Wolf  Recovery  Area  consists  of  the  entire  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  plus  a  strip  of  primarily  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  range.  It  includes  portions  of  Dona  Ana,  Lincoln, 
Otero,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  Counties  in  New  Mexico  and  covers  about 
4,000  square  miles. 

On  May  1,  1996,  the  Service  published  a  proposal  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  establish  a  nonessential,  experimental  population  of  Mexican  wolves. 
The  proposed  regulation  designating  a  non-essential,  experimental 
population  is  designed  to  mitigate  the  potential  effects  of  wolf 
reintroduction  in  other  areas.  For  example,  livestock  owners  or  their 
agents  could  legally  kill  wolves  attacking  livestock  on  private  lands. 
Wolf  management  authorities  would  capture  and  remove  all  wolves  that 
depredate  livestock,  an  option  not  available  under  other  reintroduction 
status.  These  are  two  of  many  flexible  management  provisions  in  the 
proposed  regulation.  The  final  decision  on  whether  to  establish  a 
nonessential,  experimental  population  will  probably  be  made  in  mid  to 
late  fall  of  1996,  after  a  60  day  public  comment  period. 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  Mexican  wolf  introduction  in  New 
Mexico? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  proposed  the  reintroduction  of  Mexican 
wolves  to  east-central  Arizona  (Blue  Range  Wolf  Recovery  Area)  or 
south-central  New  Mexico  (White  Sands  Wolf  Recovery  Area).  A  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  proposal,  and  three  alternative 
proposals,  were  released  for  public  review  in  June  1995.  Seventeen  public 
meetings  and  hearings  were  held,  and  nearly  18,000  people  commented 
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on  the  draft  EIS.  A  final  EIS  is  nearly  completed.  The  proposed  rule  for 
establishing  the  nonessential,  experimental  population  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  May  1,  1996,  with  a  60-day  period  provided  for 
public  comments  and  hearings.  The  final  decision  on  whether  to 
establish  a  nonessential,  experimental  population  will  probably  be  made 
in  mid  to  late  fall,  1996. 

Question:  Does  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  prefer  one 
region  for  introduction  over  another? 

Answer:  The  Service  is  giving  equal  consideration  to  the  proposed 
Blue  Range  Wolf  Recovery  Area  in  east-central  Arizona  and  west-central 
New  Mexico  and  the  proposed  White  Sands  Wolf  Recovery  Area  in 
south-central  New  Mexico  in  the  draft  EIS.  Based  on  subsequent  analyses 
and  public  and  agency  comments  received,  if  the  Service  decides  to 
proceed,  the  Service  will  designate  a  preferred  area  for  the  initial 
reintroduction  in  the  final  EIS.  However,  it  is  possible  that  both  areas 
would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  recovery  objective. 

Question:  What  impact  will  the  presence  of  wolves  have  on 
existing  predator  control  programs  in  these  states? 

Answer:  The  proposed  experimental  population  rule,  and  existing 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  label  restrictions,  would  restrict  all  use 
of  M-44  devices  and  choking-type  neck  snares  in  areas  where  the  presence 
of  wolves  has  been  verified.  Other  voluntary  changes  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Animal  Damage  Control  (ADC)  operations, 
such  as  limiting  trap  sizes  and  increasing  frequency  of  trap  checks,  may  be 
agreed  to  following  conferral  between  ADC  and  the  Service.  Selective 
techniques,  such  as  aerial  gunning  and  calling  and  shooting,  would  not  be 
affected.  These  restrictions  on  control  methods  could  reduce  ADC's 
effectiveness  in  controlling  other  predators  in  the  area.  However,  there  is 
growing  scientific  evidence  that  wolves  reduce  population  levels  of  other 
predators,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  their  control  by  ADC. 

Question:  How  many  Wolf  Management  Specialists  are  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service?  Will  this  be  enough  to  respond  to 
all  wolf-related  problems  in  the  coming  years  given  the  increase  in  wolf 
numbers? 

Answer:  If  reintroduction  of  the  Mexican  wolf  is  approved,  the 
anticipated  field  staff  would  consist  of  two  wildlife  biologists  with  wolf 
management  expertise,  one  animal  damage  control  wolf  specialist,  one 
biological  technician,  and  1  or  2  part-time  tribal  wildlife  biologists,  if  the 
tribes  choose  to  cooperate  in  wolf  management.  A  staff  of  this  size  has 
been  adequate  to  monitor  and  manage  wolves  and  address  wolf-related 
problems,  in  other  areas  where  gray  and  red  wolves  have  recovered  to 
population  levels  similar  to  that  proposed  for  the  Mexican  wolf. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BY  HONORABLE  BARBARA  VUCANOVICH 

Question:  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposes  numerous 
actions  which  directly  and  indirectly  affect  Lahontan  Valley  in  Churchill 
County,  Nevada.  Specifically  what  studies  have  been  conducted  to  address 
impacts  of  the  various  pending  actions  on  groundwater  quality  and 
quantity? 

Answer  At  the  request  of  the  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  recently 
completed  two  studies  of  groundwater  resources  in  Lahontan  Valley: 
"Water-level  Changes  and  Directions  of  Ground-water  Movement  in  the 
Shallow  Aquifer,  Fallon  Area,  Churchill  County,  Nevada-Report  93-4118" 
and  "Hydrogeology  and  Potential  Effects  of  Changes  in  Water  Use,  Carson 
Desert  Agricultural  Area,  Churchill  County,  Nevada-Report  93-463". 
Along  with  new  information  and  analysis,  Report  93-463  provides  a 
comprehensive  compilation  of  prior  studies  and  previously  collected 
data. 

A  1986  USGS  study  titled  "Geohydrology  of  the  Basalt  and 
Unconsolidated  Sedimentary  Aquifers  in  the  Fallon  Area,  Churchill 
County,  Nevada-Water  Supply  Paper  2263"  has  been  used  by  the  Service 
to  analyze  groundwater  resources  in  Lahontan  Valley. 

Question:  What  assurances  can  you  give  me  that  the  municipal 
groundwater  supply  in  Lahontan  Valley  will  not  be  adversely  affected? 

Answer:  This  question  concerns  issues  which  are  presently  the 
subject  of  litigation  and  cannot  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

Question:  What  action  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  willing  to 
take  to  assure  that  a  municipal  water  supply  in  Lahontan  Valley  is  not 
adversely  affected? 

Answer  This  question  concerns  issues  which  are  presently  the 
subject  of  litigation  and  cannot  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

Question:  Are  there  any  proposed  mitigation  measures  for 
Lahontan  Valley? 

Answer  The  Service  does  not  anticipate  any  significant  adverse 
effects  to  the  municipal  water  supply  in  Lahontan  Valley  requiring 
mitigation,  but  is  preparing  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to 
further  address  this  question. 

Question:  Have  any  of  the  local  governments  participated  in 
groundwater  studies?  If  not,  why  not? 
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Answer:  It  is  our  understanding  that  Churchill  County  followed 
the  1993  federally-funded  study  conducted  by  R.L.  Seiler  and  K.K. 
Allander  (cited  above  as  USGS  Report  93-4118)  and  continued  the  well- 
monitoring  program  initiated  by  that  study.  The  City  of  Fallon  is 
currently  working  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  USGS  and  the  Service  to  fund  a  proposed  study  of  the 
basalt  aquifer  which  provides  municipal  water  to  the  city  and  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Fallon.  Churchill  County  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  basalt  aquifer  study  but  declined,  electing  instead  to  propose  a 
multi-year,  multi-million  dollar  alternative  study.  The  USGS  estimated 
it  would  take  two  years  of  effort  to  prepare  for  and  plan  the  county's 
proposed  study. 

Question:  How  much  water  has  been  acquired  to  date  by  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  the  Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife? 

Answer:  As  of  April  30,  1996,  the  Service  has  acquired  8,885  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  Carson  Division  of  the  Newlands  Project.  The 
Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife  has  acquired  7,696  acre-feet. 

Question:  Does  this  amount  exceed  the  original  environmental 
assessment  completed  in  1991? 

Answer  The  total  of  16,581  acre-feet  is  below  the  20,000  acre-feet 
amount  analyzed  by  the  Service's  1991  Environmental  Assessment  titled 
"Acquisition  of  Water  Rights  for  Stillwater  Wildlife  Management  Area 
and  National  Wildlife  Refuge." 

Question:  What  monies  has  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  spent  for 
land  and  water  rights  purchases  in  fiscal  years  1994, 1995  and  1996? 

Answer  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Service  spent  $1,157,173  for  land  and 
water  rights  purchases.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Service  spent  $216,500.  In 
fiscal  year  1996  to  date,  the  Service  has  spent  $1,345,795. 

Question:  Were  these  actions  analyzed  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act? 

Answer  All  acquisitions  were  completed  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

Question:  The  1991  environmental  assessment  covered  purchases 
for  1991  through  1993.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  committed  to  do  an 
environmental  impact  statement  to  cover  future  purchases  in  the  record 
of  decision.  Has  the  EIS  been  completed? 

Answer  In  1991,  the  Service  completed  an  environmental 
assessment  titled  "Acquisition  of  Water  Rights  for  Stillwater  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  Stillwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge"  and  issued  a 
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Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact  for  acquisitions  which  were  expected  to 
occur  during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1993.  The  decision  document 
stated  that  the  environmental  assessment  would  be  superseded  by  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  relating  to  directives  in  Public 
Law  101-618. 

In  1994,  the  Service  revised  the  1991  environmental  assessment  to  allow 
acquisitions  to  continue  beyond  fiscal  year  1993.  The  20,000  acre-feet 
amount  was  not  changed. 

In  full  compliance  with  NEPA,  the  Service  is  currently  preparing  the  final 
EIS  titled  "Water  Rights  Acquisition  for  Lahontan  Valley  Wetlands" 
which  will  allow  water  rights  purchases  to  continue  until  the  wetlands 
objectives  mandated  by  Public  Law  101-618  are  met. 

Question:  With  respect  to  the  wetlands  Draft  EIS,  has  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  made  any  attempt  to  directly  address  comments  and 
questions  submitted  by  Churchill  County? 

Answer  Comments  on  the  draft  EIS  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Service  by  Churchill  County  and  appropriate  responses  to  those 
comments  will  be  included  in  the  final  EIS. 

Question:  What  actions  have  been  taken  to  address  Churchill 
County's  concerns? 

Answer  This  question  concerns  issues  which  are  presently  the 
subject  of  litigation  and  cannot  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

Question:  With  respect  to  water  rights  acquisitions,  what  actions  has 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  taken  to  ensure  that  OCAP  efficiency  targets 
are  not  adversely  affected? 

Answer  The  Service  is  fully  committed  to  ensuring  that  Newlands 
Project  Operating  Criteria  and  Procedures  (OCAP)  efficiency  targets  are 
met.  The  Service  consults  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Lahontan 
Area  Office  on  a  regular  basis  to  avoid  taking  any  actions  which  might 
create  project  inefficiencies. 

One  major  benefit  of  the  Service's  water  rights  acquisition  program  will 
be  the  gradual  consolidation  of  many  widespread,  less  efficient  farm 
deliveries  into  a  few  points  of  delivery  near  Lahontan  Valley  wetlands. 

Question:  Has  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  made  any  acquisitions 
that  may  adversely  affect  efficiency  targets? 

Answer  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  Service  has  not 
completed  any  acquisitions  which  would  cause  permanent  project 
inefficiencies. 
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In  two  cases,  property  owners  have  completed  a  parcel  split— selling  a 
portion  of  their  land  and  water  rights  to  the  Service  and  retaining  a 
portion  for  themselves.  The  Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District  (TCID) 
and  Churchill  County  recently  claimed  that  these  acquisitions  created 
inefficient  deliveries  to  the  water  rights  remaining  in  private  ownership. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  parcel  maps  which  divided  the  water  rights 
were  reviewed  and  approved  by  TCID  and  Churchill  County  prior  to 
Service  acquisitions.  Neither  TCID  nor  Churchill  County  expressed 
concerns  about  effects  to  project  efficiency  at  the  time  of  their  approval. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  BY  HONORABLE  SYDNEY  YATES 

Question:  There  has  been  some  discussion  by  those  in  the  majority 
about  drastically  cutting  or  even  eliminating  the  Service's  Environmental 
Contaminants  Program.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  eliminating  the 
Contaminants  Program? 

Answer  The  elimination  of  all  contaminants  activities,  even  on 
refuges,  would  leave  the  Service  without  the  ability  to  perform  activities 
mandated  by  Federal  law.  The  Service's  trustee  role,  both  as  a  land 
manager  and  species  manager,  in  the  protection  of  migratory  birds, 
anadromous  fishes,  certain  marine  mammals,  and  endangered  species 
would  be  without  the  focal  point  and  specialized  expertise  needed  to 
address  contaminants  as  a  limiting,  sometimes  controlling,  factor  to 
species  sustainability  and  survival,  ecosystem  health,  and  Refuge  system 
integrity. 

Additionally,  the  Service  would  be  unable  to  respond  to  spills  and 
conduct  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessments  for  its  trust  resources. 
There  would  be  more  biological  trainwrecks,  especially  with  species 
sustainability  and  extinctions.  Currently,  over  150  Federally-listed  species 
are  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  water  quality  deterioration,  many 
more  species  have  not  been  investigated  with  respect  to  contaminants 
and  still  more  that  are  not  listed  but  are  trust  species  are  affected  by 
contaminants.  The  Service  cannot  state  that  there  is  no  risk  and  no  effect 
of  current  contaminants  exposures  on  fish  and  wildlife  that  would  justify 
Program  elimination.  In  fact,  the  opposite  becomes  clearer  the  more  the 
Service  understands,  addresses,  and  investigates  the  role  of  contaminants 
in  species  and  ecosystem  health.  The  Program's  value,  to  complement 
other  agency  regulatory  and  resource  development  activities,  lies  in  its 
ability  to  directly  address  fish  and  wildlife  health  associated  with 
contaminants  risk  and  effects  and  generate  its  own  data  to  support 
management  recommendations.  No  other  agency  function  on  the 
Federal  or  S;ate  level  duplicates  this  service  or  can  address  contaminants 
issues  focused  on  species,  ecosystems,  and  lands  like  these  better  than  the 
Service.  This  expertise  complements  that  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  Federal  and  State  regulatory  and  resource  management 
agencies  and  provides  the  world  class  expertise  and  leadership. 

Program  elimination  would  not  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  a  savings 
when,  for  example,  the  next  Exxon  Valdez  class  spill  occurs  and  the 
Service  is  not  able  to  respond  to  the  incident,  undertake  a  subsequent 
Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment,  or  restore  injured  resources.  In 
an  analogous  functional  sense,  elimination  of  the  Contaminants  Program 
would  be  equivalent  in  impact  to  the  Service's  fish  and  wildlife,  as 
physicians  not  being  allowed  to  correctly  diagnose  a  disease  in  patients 
because  insurance  or  personal  savings  would  not  cover  the  treatment. 
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We  should  continue  to  ask  the  hard  questions  about  the  risks  and  effects 
of  contaminants  on  trust  resources,  and  celebrate  the  improvements  in 
chemical  exposure  and  effects  that  have  been  and  will  become  evident. 
There  is  inherent  value  in  these  resources  to  mankind,  because  exposures 
and  effects  to  fish  and  wildlife  are  an  important  early  warning  sign  of 
improving  conditions  for,  or  continuing  threats  to,  human  health. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  of  continuing  the  current 
endangered  species  moratorium  through  FY  97? 

Answer  Fortunately,  the  moratorium  has  been  lifted  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  action  on  April  26, 1996.  However,  had  the  moratorium 
continued  none  of  the  238  U.S.  and  5  foreign  species  proposed  for  listing 
could  be  added  to  the  lists  of  endangered  and  threatened  wildlife  and 
plants.  So  long  as  the  moratorium  was  in  place,  these  species  and  the 
ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend  were  without  effective  protection, 
and  could  continue  to  decline.  Species  that  are  currently  threatened 
would  likely  decline  to  the  point  of  being  endangered.  Once  a  species  has 
declined  to  the  point  of  being  endangered  and  listed  as  an  endangered 
species,  the  Service  loses  significant  flexibility  in  implementing  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  to  recover  the  species.  For  example,  the  special 
rule  (Section  4(d))  provision  of  the  Act,  under  specific  conditions,  allows 
activities  that  may  incidentally  take  threatened  species.  For  example, 
threatened  fish  may  be  legally  incidentally  caught  by  people  engaged  in 
recreational  fishing.  However,  Section  4(d)  rules  cannot  be  written  for 
endangered  species.  Thus,  allowing  species  to  decline  to  endangered 
status  places  an  unneeded  regulatory  burden  on  the  public.  The  delay  in 
listing  these  species  means  that  the  onset  of  the  recovery  process  is  also 
delayed;  which  subsequently  increases  the  costs  and  decreases  the 
probability  of  successful  recovery. 

Question:  More  than  most  agencies  in  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  suffered  drastic  cuts  in  FY  1996.  What  have 
the  cuts  done  to  your  ability  to  manage  refuges  and  protect  wildlife? 

Answer  The  budget  reductions  have  resulted  in  severe  impacts 
to  some  areas  of  the  Service's  Resource  Management  program.  For 
example,  reductions  in  Consultation  efforts  in  the  Endangered  Species 
program  has  reduced  the  Service's  ability  to  help  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  public  avoid  the  need  to  have  their  activities  regulated.  The 
reduced  funding  has  reduced  the  ability  of  the  Service  to  provide  timely 
assistance  for  consultation  in  broad,  nationwide  activities  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  pesticide  registration  and  Clean 
Water  Act  programs,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pest  control 
programs.  Also,  reductions  in  the  Habitat  Conservation  program  will 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  the  Service  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
assistance  to  the  Everglades,  Coastal  Ecosystems,  and  Habitat  Restoration 
programs. 
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The  reduction  of  funds  for  the  Service's  Recovery  program  will 
significantly  reduce  the  Service's  ability  to  recover  and  delist  the  956 
species  of  plants  and  animals  currently  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered 
species  in  the  United  States.  The  Service's  reduced  ability  to  recover  and 
remove  species  from  the  endangered  species  will  continue  to  place  a 
regulatory  burden  on  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  public.  In  addition, 
some  species  are  likely  to  become  imperiled  because  the  Service  will  be 
unable  to  put  recovery  measures  into  effect. 

Reduction  in  the  National  Wetlands  Inventory  program  has  several 
adverse  effects.  In  mapping  activities,  continued  development  of  a  digital 
wetlands  database  will  have  to  be  on  a  user-pays  basis.  This  will  set  back 
the  mandated  completion  date  of  2004  contained  in  the  Emergency 
Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986  (P.L.  99-645),  (EWRA).  This  action  will 
result  in  a  severe  limitation  on  users  (private  industry),  local  and  State 
governments,  etc.)  who  use  digital  data  for  business  planning  and  other 
resource  development  actions,  especially  in  highly  populated  regions  of 
the  lower  48  States. 

In  dissemination  of  information,  the  legislated  mandate  (contained  in 
EWRA)  in  the  report  to  Congress  in  2000  on  the  status  and  trends  of  the 
Nation's  wetlands  will  not  be  met.  Also,  the  Service  will  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  Executive  Order  12906  (The  National  Spatial  Data 
Infrastructure)  that  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  enhance  the  general 
policies  described  in  OMB  Circular  A-16.  For  the  National  Wetlands 
Inventory,  this  means  production  of  standards  for  wetland  mapping, 
completion  of  a  digitized  database  of  wetlands  maps  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  continued  dissemination  of  these  digital  map  products.  The 
Service  will  not  be  able  to  meet  this  directive. 

Mapping  activities  of  the  lower  48  states  will  be  severely  affected.  The 
reduction  will  allow  for  mapping  only  one  percent  of  the  lower  48  States 
each  year  (from  the  current  four  percent)..  The  mandated  date  (1998)  for 
completion  of  mapping  wetlands  of  the  lower  48  states  (contained  in  the 
EWRA)  will  not  be  met  until  at  least  2011. 

Question:  How  have  the  cutbacks  in  your  FY  96  budget  impacted 
visitors  who  come  to  your  refuges? 

Answer  Disruptions  due  to  uncertain  budgets  and  government 
shutdowns  have  resulted  in  delayed  filling  of  vacancies,  reduced 
availability  of  staff  assistance  to  visitors,  closure  of  some  refuges  during 
peak  visitation,  lack  of  brochures  and  associated  visitor  information,  and 
delays  in  repairs  to  roads  and  other  facilities.  Negative  impacts  have 
occurred  to  local  economies  as  a  result  of  closures.  In  some  cases, 
relationships  with  communities  surrounding  refuges  have  been  severely 
strained. 
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The  budget  for  refuge  operations  needs  to  address  critical  needs  for  habitat 
restoration,  planning  and  maintenance,  to  meet  basic  biological 
responsibilities,  and  to  respond  to  increased  visitation.  With  the  $386 
million  backlog  in  maintenance  projects,  the  Service  is  clearly  unable  to 
provide  for  the  upkeep  of  facilities.  Thus,  the  President's  budget  request 
for  a  $10  million  increase  for  refuge  operations  is  a  high  priority  for  the 
Service. 

Question:  Has  the  safety  of  these  visitors  been  effected? 

Answer:  In  order  to  preclude  risks  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  and  the  public  we  have  had  to  limit  access  to  roads,  trails  and 
bridges  that  are  deteriorated.  Although  the  safety  of  visitors  is  not 
affected,  their  ability  to  access  their  public  lands  are  affected.  In  the 
absence  of  resources  to  maintain  or  improve  existing  facilities  we  have 
had  to  deny  access  to  some  areas.  These  closures  may  be  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time  depending  on  other  resource  priorities  within  the  system. 

Question:  Is  crime  up  in  the  refuge  system? 

Answer.  Information  on  crime  on  refuges  collected  over  the  past 
several  years,  although  fragmented,  seems  to  indicate  a  substantial 
increase  in  incidents  on  refuges.  For  example,  total  number  of  incidents 
on  an  annual  basis  has  risen  in  the  three  years  of  data  available  (1993  to 
1995).  Damage  to  FWS  facilities  has  risen  from  an  estimated  $190,000  in 
1993  to  over  $410,000  in  1995.  Also,  there  is  an  increasing  likelihood  that 
use  or  possession  of  illegal  drugs  will  be  encountered  among  refuge 
visitors.  Although  a  specific  assessment  of  this  question  has  not  been 
conducted,  cursory  reports  indicate  that  substantial  increases  in 
vandalism  to  Service  facilities  occurred  during   government  shutdown. 

Question:  Is  your  current  law  enforcement  budget  adequate  to 
handle  the  increasing  cases  and  violations  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Answer  The  Service  is  able  to  maintain  a  basic  law  enforcement 
program  that  enables  the  Service  to  meet  its  domestic  and  international 
enforcement  obligations.  However,  as  inflation  impacts  baseline 
operational  funding  for  law  enforcement,  the  Service  prioritizes 
enforcement  resources  into  high  priority  investigations.  These 
investigations  are  presented  in  the  President's  Budget.  Cases  involving 
commercialization  of  federal  trust  species  are  generally  considered  to  be  a 
high  priority  and  the  Service  forego  investigations  of  lower  priority 
violations  making  deterrence  less  effective.  Inspection  rates  at  designated 
ports  may  fall  below  targeted  rates,  due  to  prioritizing  budget  resources,  as 
worldwide  trade  in  wildlife  increases.  Wildlife  trade  increases  are 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  illegal  trade,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
investigative  case  load  at  the  Service's  National  Forensics  Laboratory  i  n 
Ashland,  Oregon.  The  forensics  laboratory,  which  is  also  required  to 
prioritize  its  workload,  is  refusing  to  accept  lower  priority  case  work. 
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Question:  What  if  your  request  for  an  increase  of  $55,361,000  for  FY 
97  is  denied  and  the  Service  budget  is  £ui  by  another  $70,000,000  as  it  was 
in  FY  96? 

Answer  In  formulating  the  FY  1997  budget,  the  Service  made  very 
difficult  choices  and  requested  only  the  highest  priority  increases  that  are 
crucial  to  addressing  mandated  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of  trust 
resources  and  land  management.  Denial  of  the  requested  increases  of  $55 
million  will  significantly  erode  the  capability  of  the  Service  to  provide 
protection  to  declining  species  including  endangered  and  threatened 
species  and  candidate  species;  responsibly  manage  the  93  million  acre 
refuge  system  and  its  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  provide  the  necessary 
leadership  in  restoration  of  interjurisdictional  fishery  resources;  meet 
commitments  made  to  ongoing  partnerships  with  Canada  and  Mexico  for 
the  protection  of  wetlands;  and  maintain  the  necessary  infrastructure  to 
deliver  programs  in  the  field  and  maintain  a  cadre  of  professional 
biologists. 

An  additional  cut  of  $70  million  or  12  percent  from  the  1996  funding 
level  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  entire  programs.  In  some  cases, 
the  effects  would  be  felt  immediately  such  as  elimination  of  public  use 
programs  on  refuges;  reductions  in  fish  production  and  distribution 
throughout  the  country;  severely  restrictive  hunting  regulations 
resulting  from  an  inability  to  collect  population  data;  withdrawal  of 
commitments  for  partnerships  with  private  landowners  for  assistance  in 
wetlands  restoration,  advanced  planning  and  development  of  Habitat 
Conservation  Planning.  The  full  impacts  of  such  a  reduction  would  be 
felt  over  a  longer  timespan  —  the  generations  to  come  would  feel  the  full 
impacts  of  species  extinctions,  elimination  of  wild  fish  stocks,  and 
destruction  of  wildlife  resources  on  public  lands. 

Question:  How  will  the  Service  be  impacted  if  efforts  to  pass  the 
Omnibus  appropriations  bill  fail  and  the  Interior  Dept  is  funded  under  a 
CR  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Answer:  Fortunately,  the  Omnibus  appropriations  bill  has  passed 
and  provides  the  Service  with  full  funding  for  FY  1996. 

Question:  The  Budget  reconciliation  bill  which  the  President 
vetoed  contained  a  provision  to  open  up  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR)  to  oil  exploration  and  drilling.  I  know  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  veto  is  because  of  the  ANWR  provisions.  Can  you 
tell  the  Committee  what  would  happen  to  the  Refuge  and  the  Wildlife 
that  lives  there  if  oil  exploration  and  drilling  is  allowed  at  ANWR? 

Answer:  The  Final  Legislative  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(LEIS)  concluded  that  oil  and  gas  development  of  the  coastal  plain  would 
have  many  major  environmental  impacts.  Since  the  report,  many 
additional  studies  have  been  conducted.   In  1995,  the  Service  conducted  a 
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preliminary  review  of  the  LEIS,  considering  significant  new  data,  to 
determine  if  the  original  conclusions  of  the  LEIS  were  still  valid.  The 
review  found  that  the  additional  information  supported  the  LEIS  finding 
that  major  negative  environmental  impacts  would  occur. 

The  coastal  plain  has  unique  qualities  vital  to  many  species  and  is  the 
most  biologically  productive  part  of  the  refuge.  Several  species,  such  as 
caribou  and  snow  geese,  use  the  area  during  sensitive  and  critical  periods 
in  their  life  cycle.  Many  species  are  sensitive  to  human  activities  and 
require  large  areas  of  essentially  unaltered  habitat.  The  LEIS  states  that 
major  impacts  (widespread,  long-term  change  in  habitat  availability  or 
quality)  would  occur  for  caribou  and  muskoxen.  Moderate  impacts 
(widespread,  shorter-term)  would  effect  polar  and  brown  bears,  wolves, 
wolverines,  and  snow  geese.  Much  of  the  debate  has  centered  on  caribou 
use  of  the  coastal  plain.  Attempts  to  precisely  predict  a  numerical 
population  change  due  to  development  are  speculative.  However, 
studies  at  Prudhoe  Bay  have  documented  avoidance  of  infrastructure  by 
cows  with  calves,  a  "barrier  effect"  for  large  groups  of  caribou 
encountering  structures,  reduced  calf  productivity,  and  significantly 
higher  reproductive  pauses.  The  cumulative  effect  on  the  Porcupine 
Caribou,  a  herd  9  times  larger,  using  1/5  of  the  area  as  the  Central  Arctic 
Herd,  would  result  in  a  major,  adverse  impact  on  the  herd. 

Studies  at  Prudhoe  Bay  have  documented  cumulative  impacts  to  tundra 
vegetation  over  much  larger  areas  than  the  "footprint"  of  the 
development  itself.  Extensive  impacts  are  due  to  damming  of  water  flow 
causing  changes  in  vegetation,  wetland  distribution,  wildlife  feeding  and 
nesting  habitat  over  very  large  areas.  The  "dust  shadow"  along  roads 
causes  early  snowmelt,  increased  permafrost  melting,  increased  pH  of  the 
soil,      and      changes      plants      species      composition.  Successful 

rehabilitation/revegetation  techniques  for  areas  north  of  the  Brooks 
Range  have  yet  to  be  developed.  Extensive  experiments  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
have  had  only  limited  success  in  small  areas.  Development  will  last  for 
decades  and  substantial  recovery  from  this  level  of  disturbance  may  take 
centuries  (Congressional  Research  Service  report).  Gravel  roads  and  pads 
may  be  impossible  to  remove,  due  to  the  amount  of  additional  damage 
caused,  and  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  landscape. 

The  expected  displacement  and  reduction  of  wildlife  populations  and 
natural  processes  would  cause  a  major  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  area 
as  a  pristine,  natural  scientific  laboratory.  Development  would  eliminate 
the  wilderness  value  of  the  coastal  plain  and  would  substantially  reduce 
wilderness  qualities  in  large  parts  of  the  adjacent  Wilderness.  The 
development  infrastructure  would  be  seen  from  many  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  within  sight  of  the  area  and  the  sounds  of  industry,  and  road 
and  air  traffic  would  erode  wilderness  qualities  for  miles  beyond  the  1002 
boundary. 
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Question:  What  is  your  current  interpretation  of  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1996,  as  it  relates  to  erecting  large  antennas 
and  satellite  dishes  in  the  refuges? 

Answer:  The  Service  expects  to  base  its  approval /rejection  of  new 
antenna  construction  in  wildlife  refuges  on  the  environmental  impacts 
of  a  proposed  action.  We  will  be  reviewing  the  bill  internally  within  the 
Service  and  in  coordination  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  determine  how  best  to  implement  the  act  and  meet  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  remain  in  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other  pertinent  legislation. 

Question:  Does  this  mean  we  could  see  a  giant  antenna  in  the 
Everglades? 

Answer  We  do  not  see  the  bill  as  requiring  the  Service  to  approve 
inappropriate  structures.  Based  on  our  current  understanding,  proposals 
for  new  antennas  would  still  be  examined  for  compatibility  with  refuge 
purposes  and  for  potential  conflicts  between  uses  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

Question:  I'm  told  some  representatives  of  the  tele- 
communications industry  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  antennas  could 
be  disguised  as  giant  pine  and  palm  trees.  I  find  this  prospect  very 
disturbing.  Does  the  Service  support  this  initiative? 

Answer  Based  on  our  understanding  of  the  bill,  the  Service  still 
expects  to  base  its  approval /rejection  of  new  antenna  construction  refuges 
on  the  environmental  impacts  of  a  proposed  action.  Disguising  the 
appearance  of  a  proposed  radio  antenna  may  help  it  blend  better  into  a 
natural  setting,  but  the  Service's  approval  process  will  still  examine  a 
wider  range  of  issues  than  just  the  mitigation  of  visual  impacts  including 
impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Question:  I  am  very  impressed  with  the  Administrations  new 
efforts  to  protect  the  Everglades  in  Florida.  Your  request  for  funds  for  the 
Everglades  Restoration  Project  will  go  a  long  way  to  addressing  the  needs 
of  this  precious  area.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  Administration's  plan  to  assess  a  1  cent  per  pound  tax  on  Florida 
sugar  in  order  to  help  pay  for  the  everglades  restoration.  There  was  a 
report  today  that  Mrs.  Clinton  was  met  by  prosecutors  upset  with  thus  tax 
proposal  when  she  was  speaking  in  Miami  yesterday.  Given  the 
difficulties  of  passing  any  sort  of  new  tax  in  this  current  climate,  does  the 
Administration  have  a  fallback  plan  for  helping  the  everglades  if  the 
sugar  tax  is  not  exacted. 

Answer:  If  the  increased  marketing  assessment  is  not  enacted,  then 
the  revenues  that  would  have  been  generated  by  that  assessment,  an 
estimated  $35  million  per  year  or  $245  million  total  over  seven  years,  and 
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the  restoration  activities  that  would  have  been  covered  by  those  revenues 
will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  While  the  sugar  industry  is  bearing 
some  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  restoration  effort  through  the  State 
of  Florida's  Everglades  Forever  Act,  there  is  no  accounting  of  the 
significant  Federal  benefits  that  are  conferred  on  the  sugar  program 
through  the  Central  and  South  Florida  Project  relative  to  the  negative 
impact  the  industry  has  on  the  Everglades  ecosystem.  The  increased 
marketing  assessment  is  a  method  to  enhance  stakeholder  participation 
in  the  restoration  and  provide  a  level  of  cost-sharing  with  the  industry. 

Question:  I  am  aware  of  the  Interior  Department's  desire  to  enter 
into  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Treasury  Department 
that  would  allow  for  the  transfer  of  Interior's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  (EEO)  complaints  processing  functions  to  Treasury. 

Answer:  No,  Interior  would  not  enter  into  an  agreement  that  costs 
the  Department  more  than  it  is  spending  for  EEO  complaints.  In  1994- 
1995,  DOI  conducted  a  reinvention  laboratory  on  its  processing  of  EEO 
complaints.  The  lab  determined  that  it  was  costing  the  Department  from 
$6  million  to  $11  million  to  process  its  complaints.  Based  on  this  report 
and  recommendations,  Interior  is  considering  entering  into  a  franchise 
agreement  with  another  Federal  Agency  to  process  its  EEO  complaints. 
The  Department  of  Treasury  was  one  potential  source  for  this  franchising. 
Other  entities,  both  external  and  internal  to  the  Department  (i.e.,  Interior 
bureaus)  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  franchise.  Any  agreement 
would  consider  costs  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  entity  to  provide  efficient 
and  effective  service  to  DOI  and  its  employees. 

Question:  Would  transferring  the  EEO  functions  to  treasury  require 
the  Service  to  RIF  its  current  EEO  employees. 

Answer  The  Department  has  suffered  significant  reductions  in 
EEO  staff  over  the  last  two  years.  At  this  time,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
franchise  would  result  in  any  further  reductions  in  EEO  staff. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  Interior  has  a  more  efficient  record  of 
processing  EEO  complaints  Treasury?  If  this  is  true,  why  would  you  want 
to  transfer  these  functions? 

Answer  The  reinvention  laboratory  benchmarked  specifically 
with  the  Treasury's  Dallas  Complaint  Center,  which  has  a  significantly 
more  efficient,  timely,  and  cost-effective  complaints  processing  system 
than  Interior.  Discussions  regarding  franchising  were  for  that  particular 
center  too  the  Department's  processing  based  on   its  successful   track 
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record.  The  Department  will  consider  the  efficient  and  effective 
processing  of  EEO  complaints,  as  well  as  cost-benefits  and  the  timeliness 
of  complaint  dispositions,  before  entering  into  any  franchise  agreement. 

Question:  Have  the  cuts  in  the  National  Biological  Service  had  an 
impact  on  the  Service? 

Answer  Yes.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  dependent  upon 
the  research  information  provided  by  the  National  Biological  Service. 
That  information  contributes  directly  to  the  management  decisions  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  agencies.  Reductions  in  specific 
program  areas  (such  as  bird  banding,  electronic  data  processing,  fish 
population  dynamics,  breeding  bird  survey,  and  wildlife  disease  response) 
have  had  a  direct  and  profound  impact  on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  ability  to  meet  it's  responsibilities  for  managing  migratory  birds 
and  other  trust  resources.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the 
kind  of  scientific  and  technical  information,  but  the  number  of  new 
graduates  with  skills  needed  by  the  Service  has  started  to  decrease  and  the 
degree  of  direct  technical  assistance  formerly  depended  upon  has  been 
reduced. 

Question:  What  has  been  the  impact  of  operating  under  a 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  first  seven  months  of  FY  '96? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  been  disrupted  by  the  funding  and 
programmatic  impacts  of  operating  under  thirteen  continuing 
resolutions.  The  CRs  have  caused  uncertainty  in  Service  operations 
where  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Fish  hatcheries,  and  other  services  had 
to  be  shut  down  due  to  lack  of  an  Interior  Appropriations  Bill.  The  CRs 
also  had  the  following  program  specific  impacts: 

•  Operations  under  seven  months  of  CRs  proportionally  reduced  the 
funding  available  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  exacerbating  the  cuts 
already  made  to  Service  programs  in  FY  1996. 

•  The  Service  was  unable  to  initiate  actions  to  protect  the  dwindling 
populations  of  rhinoceros  and  tigers  as  the  CRs  precluded  the  initiation  of 
new  activities. 

•  The  Listing  Moratorium,  initiated  in  April  of  1995,  caused  the  Service 
to  be  subjected  to  law  suits  from  conservation  groups,  a  backlog  of  listing 
actions  to  be  accrued,  and  an  increase  in  the  regulatory  burden  put  on  the 
public. 

•  Continuation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Listing  moratorium  and 
virtual  elimination  of  funding  put  243  species  awaiting  final 
determinations  at  risk  of  further  declines  or  extinction. 
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Question:  Have  the  programs  in  the  Service  that  are  not  covered 
under  the  umbrella  of  "visitors  services"  been  hurt 

Answer  The  Service  has  been  operating  under  the  authority  of 
Continuing  Resolutions  that  provided  for  operations  of  the  entire 
Service.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  operate  the  visitor  services  portions 
of  the  Service  while  shutting  down  the  remainder  of  the  programs. 

However,  had  we  had  to  operate  under  the  authority  of  the  visitor 
services  CR,  funding  levels  for  non-targeted  programs  would  have 
impaired  the  Service's  ability  to  responsibly  conserve,  protect,  and 
enhance  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  the  continuing 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  Specifically,  a  reduction  in  force  effecting 
1,400  Service  employees  would  have  occurred;  most  survey  and 
assessment  activities  under  Migratory  Bird  Management  would  have 
been  terminated,  resulting  in  a  severe  lack  of  scientific  data  needed  to 
evaluate  the  opening  of  hunting  seasons;  reductions  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  fish  would  have  negatively  impacted  the  recreational 
opportunities  of  approximately  40  million  licensed  anglers;  the  issuance 
of  CITES  permits,  effecting  $1  billion  worth  of  wildlife  imports  and 
exports,  would  have  been  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill;  and  finalization 
of  the  4(d)  Rule  for  the  Northern  spotted  owl  would  have  been  precluded. 
In  addition,  the  Service  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  fixed  costs  bills 
for  such  standard  operating  requirements  as  space,  telecommunications, 
payroll  and  accounting,  unemployment  compensation,  workers 
compensation,  and  health  services. 

Question:  Will  you  explain  for  the  Committee  the  purpose  of  the 
recent  executive  order  made  by  the  President  that  creates  an  "  organic  act 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service? 

Answer:  Since  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  did  not  have 
a  legislatively  defined  mission  statement,  it  was  essential  that  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System's  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
purpose  was  clearly  and  legally  defined  to  aid  managers  and  visitors  in 
recognizing  the  key  importance  of  these  unique  public  lands.  The 
executive  order:  1)  recognizes  that  to  support  fish  and  wildlife  dependent 
recreation,  the  underlying  needs  of  fish  and  wildlife  must  first  be  met; 
and  2)  gives  clear  guidance  on  the  priority  of  fish  and  wildlife  dependent 
recreation.  The  executive  order  aids  individual  managers  in  guiding 
operations  at  each  refuge  and  informs  the  public  about  this  system  of 
lands  and  its  values. 

The  mission  of  the  Refuge  System  as  defined  in  the  executive  order  is  "to 
preserve  a  national  network  of  lands  and  waters  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations."  To  help  ensure  a  bright  future 
for  management  and  general  public  use  of  the  System,  four  guiding 
principles  are  affirmed:  habitat  conservation,  public  use,  partnerships, 
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and  public  involvement.  Compatible  wildlife-dependent  recreation 
involving  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  observation  and  photography,  and 
environmental  education  and  interpretation  are  designated  as  priority 
general  public  uses.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
implement  a  number  of  elements  to  carry  out  trustee  and  stewardship 
responsibilities. 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  installation  of  the  water  control 
structure  at  Laguna  Cartegena  NWR? 

Answer:  In  July  1995,  $23,450  was  transferred  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  the  Municipality  of  Lajas,  Puerto  Rico,  for 
construction  and  installation  of  a  water  control  structure  for  Laguna 
Cartegena  NWR.  Construction  was  to  have  begun  following  the  rainy 
season  of  1995-96.  To  date,  no  work  has  been  done. 

Question:  When  will  construction  of  this  structure  be  completed? 

Answer  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agreed  to  transfer  an 
additional  $15,000  to  the  Municipality,  originally  earmarked  for  a  portion 
of  the  diversion  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  lagoon,  to  add  to  the 
$23,450  for  construction  of  the  water  control  structure.  The  Chair  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  indicated  that  the  Major  of  Lajas  will  approach 
the  Puerto  Rico  Electric  Power  Authority,  also  known  as  AEA  Autoridad 
de  Energia  Electrica,  and  offer  the  $38,450  to  have  them  construct  the 
control  structure.  Whether  or  not  this  meeting  has  taken  place  is 
unknown.  The  completion  date  cannot  be  determined  until  a 
construction  schedule  is  established. 

Question:  What  is  the  timetable  for  removing  the  floating  peat  mats 
at  Laguna  Cartegena  NWR? 

Answer    The  floating  mat  is  a  symptom  of  the  larger  issues;  i.e., 
inadequate  drainage,  nutrient-rich  runoff  into  the  lagoon,  etc.    A  small 
test  removal  project  was  completed  in  FY  1995  and  is  being  monitored. 
Mat  removal  will  be  incorporated  into  an  overall  marsh  management 
plan  once  the  control  structure  is  completed  and  all  options  are  identified. 

Question:  Please  describe  in  detail  the  Plan  agreed  to  by  the  Service 
and  the  Laguna  Cartegena  Interagency  Committee  for  remediation  and 
restoration  of  the  Laguna  Cartegena  NWR. 

Answer  The  original  challenge  cost  share  proposal  that  was 
submitted  in  FY  1995  serves  as  the  background  information  and  base  plan 
for  the  work  to  be  done  to  restore  Laguna  Cartagena  NWR.  Through 
meetings  with  the  Committee  and  the  partners  involved  in  the  project, 
the  funding  received  in  FY  1995  ($29,700)  was  changed  from  its  original 
purpose  of  constructing  a  dewatering  bed  and  committed  to  the  purchase 
of  heavy    equipment-bearing    mats    and    the    sub-agreement    for    the 
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and  public  involvement.  Compatible  wildlife-dependent  recreation 
involving  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  observation  and  photography,  and 
environmental  education  and  interpretation  are  designated  as  priority 
general  public  uses.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
implement  a  number  of  elements  to  carry  out  trustee  and  stewardship 
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construction  and  installation  of  a  water  control  structure  for  Laguna 
Cartegena  NWR.  Construction  was  to  have  begun  following  the  rainy 
season  of  1995-96.  To  date,  no  work  has  been  done. 

Question:  When  will  construction  of  this  structure  be  completed? 

Answer  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agreed  to  transfer  an 
additional  $15,000  to  the  Municipality,  originally  earmarked  for  a  portion 
of  the  diversion  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  lagoon,  to  add  to  the 
$23,450  for  construction  of  the  water  control  structure.  The  Chair  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  indicated  that  the  Major  of  Lajas  will  approach 
the  Puerto  Rico  Electric  Power  Authority,  also  known  as  AEA  Autoridad 
de  Energia  Electrica,  and  offer  the  $38,450  to  have  them  construct  the 
control  structure.  Whether  or  not  this  meeting  has  taken  place  is 
unknown.  The  completion  date  cannot  be  determined  until  a 
construction  schedule  is  established. 

Question:  What  is  the  timetable  for  removing  the  floating  peat  mats 
at  Laguna  Cartegena  NWR? 

Answer:    The  floating  mat  is  a  symptom  of  the  larger  issues;  i.e., 
inadequate  drainage,  nutrient-rich  runoff  into  the  lagoon,  etc.    A  small 
test  removal  project  was  completed  in  FY  1995  and  is  being  monitored. 
Mat  removal  will  be  incorporated  into  an  overall  marsh  management 
plan  once  the  control  structure  is  completed  and  all  options  are  identified. 

Question:  Please  describe  in  detail  the  Plan  agreed  to  by  the  Service 
and  the  Laguna  Cartegena  Interagency  Committee  for  remediation  and 
restoration  of  the  Laguna  Cartegena  NWR. 

Answer:  The  original  challenge  cost  share  proposal  that  was 
submitted  in  FY  1995  serves  as  the  background  information  and  base  plan 
for  the  work  to  be  done  to  restore  Laguna  Cartagena  NWR.  Through 
meetings  with  the  Committee  and  the  partners  involved  in  the  project, 
the  funding  received  in  FY  1995  ($29,700)  was  changed  from  its  original 
purpose  of  constructing  a  dewatering  bed  and  committed  to  the  purchase 
of  heavy    equipment-bearing    mats    and    the    sub-agreement    for    the 
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construction  and  installation  of  a  water-control  structure.  Additional 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  funds  were  used  to  contract  for  heavy 
equipment  to  remove  floating  peat  mats  from  the  lagoon  in  FY  1995.  In 
FY  1996,  an  additional  $15,000  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  funds  was  to 
be  used  to  complete  a  section  of  the  diversion  ditch  as  outlined  in  the 
original  proposal.  It  has  recently  been  decided  and  agreed  that  these  funds 
should  be  diverted  to  the  water-control  structure,  as  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  original  amount  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  project. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  Committee  that  funding  or  services  to 
complete  the  diversion  ditch  may  be  available  from  other  sources. 

Question:    When  will  the  Service  fill  the  open  positions  at  the 
refuges  in  the  Caribbean? 

Answer  Two  permanent  positions  are  currently  vacant.  Plans  to 
fill  one  of  these  positions  (secondary  assistant  manager)  by  mid-summer 
are  progressing.  The  second  position  (biologist)  will  remain  vacant  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Question:  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  changed  the  name  of 
the  Prelisting  account  to  Candidate  Conservation.  Will  this  account  fund 
the  same  activities  that  were  funded  in  FY  96? 

Answer  The  shift  in  emphasis  for  this  program  actually  occurred 
in  FY  1996,  so  the  answer  is  yes,  funds  in  FY  1997  will  be  used  to  attain  the 
same  goal.  As  was  the  case  in  FY  1996,  the  major  use  of  Candidate 
Conservation  funds  will  be  to  work  with  all  willing  partners  to  find 
solutions  to  species'  declines  before  they  need  to  be  listed.  Conservation 
of  species  before  they  decline  to  a  point  where  they  need  the  protection  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  will  save  the  public  money  and  provide  a 
relief  from  a  regulatory  burden.  The  Service  will  bring  partners  together 
to  draft  Conservation  Agreements.  Implementation  of  Conservation 
Agreements  will  reduce  or  remove  threats  to  the  species.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  funding,  less  than  one-fourth,  will  be  used  to  work 
with  the  Service's  partners  to  determine  the  species  of  plants  and  animals 
that  need  to  be  elevated  to  Candidate  status. 

Question:  Before  the  shutdowns  and  budget  stalemate  of  the  past 
year,  how  much  had  the  Service  planned  to  spend  on  status  surveys  in  FY 
96? 

Answer:  The  Service  planned  on  allocating  $1  million  of  the 
Candidate  Conservation  funds  to  accomplish  species  status  work 
including  status  surveys.  The  FY  1996  budget  request  was  $4.5  million,  so 
the  majority  of  the  funds  (75%)  were  to  work  with  the  Service's  partners 
to  plan  and  implement  candidate  conservation  actions,  precluding  the 
need  to  list  species.  As  the  Conference  provides  $3.8  million  for 
Candidate  Conservation,  species  status  determinations  are 
proportionately  reduced.  Likewise,  the  majority  of  the  funding,    for  the 
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critically  important  candidate  conservation  work,  was  also  reduced.  The 
result  will  be  that  fewer  species  will  have  Candidate  Conservation 
Agreements,  and  species  that  might  have  been  conserved  before  they 
needed  to  be  listed  will  now  be  listed.  An  unnecessary  burden  in  terms  of 
cost  and  regulations  will  be  placed  on  the  public. 

Question:  How  much  does  the  Service  plan  to  spend  on  status 
surveys  in  FY  97? 

Answer:  At  the  President's  Budget  level,  $1  million  may  be  used  to 
support  species  assessment  including  status  surveys.  The  majority  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  program  will  continue  to  be  used  to  work  with  the 
Service's  partners  to  plan  and  implement  candidate  conservation  actions 
to  preclude  the  need  to  list  species.  If  funding  for  this  critically  important 
program  is  greater  than  the  FY  1996  Conference  level,  funding  for  species 
status  assessment  will  be  held  static  and  the  additional  funds  will  be  used 
to  increase  the  Service's  ability  to  work  with  all  willing  partners  to  plan 
and  implement  Candidate  Conservation  Agreements. 

Question:  Will  status  surveys  be  funded  in  FY  97  under  the 
Candidate  Conservation  Account  or  a  different  account 

Answer:  In  FY  1997,  the  Service  will  hold  the  funds  available  in  the 
Candidate  Conservation  program  constant:  that  is,  up  to  $1  million  may 
be  used  to  make  determinations  of  whether  species  warrant  elevation  to 
candidate  status.  However,  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  amount  is 
likely  to  be  used  to  support  status  surveys,  the  majority  of  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  work  with  all  willing  partners  -  especially  the  States  and 
Territories  -  to  identify  the  species  that  may  have  declined  to  the  point  of 
needing  candidate  status.  Rather  than  status  surveys,  the  majority  of  this 
work  will  be  accomplished  through  status  reviews,  which  is  collecting 
and  assessing  all  readily  available  information  on  the  species  in  question. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Grants  to  the  States 
and  Territories  will  be  the  major  source  of  funding  for  status  surveys. 

Question:  According  to  the  Service's  budget  justification,  the 
number  of  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  (HCPs)  approved  by  the  agency  has 
increased  rapidly.  The  Service  estimates  that  by  the  close  of  FY  1996,  it 
will  be  working  on  about  300  HCPs.  How  is  the  quality  of  ecological 
review  and  scientifically-based  approval  of  HCPs  affected  by  the  Service's 
limited  budget? 

Answer:  The  quality  of  the  ecological  review  and  scientific  peer 
review  of  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  is  not  affected  by  the  Service's 
limited  budget.  As  always,  the  Service  believes  scientifically  sound 
decisions  and  thorough  peer  review  is  of  the  highest  priority.  However, 
the  reduced  budget  has  reduced  the  Service's  ability  to  respond  to  HCP 
applicants  in  as  timely  of  manner  as  the  Service  would  desire.  The 
Service  is  mandated  to  respond  to  the  public's  request  for  evaluating 
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HCPs  and,  when  warranted,  issuing  Section  10(a)(1)(B)  permits.  The  level 
of  funding  provided  in  the  President's  Budget  will  allow  the  Service  to 
address  the  growing  demand  for  HCP  permits,  at  an  accelerated  rate.  As  a 
result  of  the  limited  budget,  an  unnecessary  constraint  is  placed  on  the 
public  requesting  permits  and  economic  growth  activities  are  needlessly 
slowed. 

Question:  Are  million-acre  HCPs  being  approved  for  the  sake  of 
quantity  over  quality? 

Answer:  Absolutely  not.  The  vast  majority  of  HCPs  for  which  the 
Service  is  providing  assistance  are  known  as  low  impact  HCPs.  These  are 
nearly  always  HCPs  that  involve  small  land  areas.  There  are,  however, 
some  advantages  to  large  scale  HCPs.  First,  they  allow  planning  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  thus  better  ensures  that  the  habitat  needs  of  plants  and 
animals  can  be  planned  for  and  met.  Secondly,  the  needs  of  more 
partners  can  be  planned  for  at  an  earlier  stage  and  ensures  greater  public 
support  for  the  process.  Thirdly,  it  is  almost  always  more  cost  efficient  to 
work  at  a  larger  scale,  so  large  scale  HCPs  save  both  the  Service,  other 
federal  and  state  agencies,  and  the  public  money.  However,  the  Service 
has  a  mandate  to  provide  assistance  to  the  public  for  the  Habitat 
Conservation  Program  and,  when  warranted,  to  provide  the  needed 
permits  to  allow  development  activities  to  proceed.  The  Service  will 
continue  to  meet  this  mandate  regardless  of  the  size  or  complexity  of  HCP 
involved. 

Question:  How  many  years  has  the  Service  worked  toward  the 
recovery  of  Mexican  gray  wolves? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  been  working  toward  recovery  of  the 
Mexican  wolf  since  its  placement  on  the  endangered  species  list  in  1976. 
A  Recovery  Plan  for  the  Mexican  wolf  was  prepared  by  the  Service  in 
September  1982.  The  objective  of  the  Recovery  Plan  is  to  conserve  and 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  Mexican  wolf  by  maintaining  a  captive 
breeding  program  and  re-establishing  a  viable,  self-sustaining  population 
of  at  least  100  Mexican  wolves  within  their  historic  range.  The  primary 
focus  during  the  first  15  years  of  the  Service's  Mexican  wolf  recovery 
work  was  preventing  extinction  through  the  establishment  of  a  captive 
population.  In  the  past  5  years,  the  focus  has  shifted  to  planning  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  wild  population.  The  captive  population  is  now 
large  enough  to  supply  Mexican  wolves  for  reintroduction  to  the  wild. 

Question:  What  is  the  total  amount  to  date  spent  by  the  Service  on 
Mexican  wolf  recovery? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  spent  about  $1.5  million  on  Mexican  wolf 
recovery  to  date;  and  about  90%  of  these  recovery  costs  were  incurred  in 
the  last  6  years.  Significant  expenditures  include  the  support  of  a  full- 
time  recovery  coordinator  position  since  October  1990;  preparation  of  an 
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Environmental  Impact  Statement;  public  meetings  and  hearings; 
information  development  and  outreach  programs;  and  the  construction 
of  a  captive  wolf  management  facility. 

Question:    Specifically,  what  will  FY  97  funding  be  used  for  and 
how  will  this  further  the  conservation  of  the  Mexican  wolf? 

Answer:  Continuing  Mexican  wolf  recovery  efforts  will  focus  on 
reintroduction  of  captive  wolves  to  the  wild,  captive  population 
management,  recovery  planning,  information  and  education,  public 
involvement  and  outreach,  and  administrative  compliance.  Fiscal  Year 
1997  funds  would  be  used  to  continue  program  administration  and 
coordination;  operate  and  maintain  the  Service's  wolf  management 
facility;  support  captive  population  management  efforts  of  24  cooperating 
zoos  and  wildlife  sanctuaries;  revise  the  Mexican  Wolf  Recovery  Plan; 
continue  and  expand  public  information,  education,  and  outreach  efforts; 
construct  reintroduction  release  pens;  initiate  the  reintroduction  project; 
and  continue  wolf  monitoring  and  research. 

Question:  When  will  the  Service  release  the  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  and  Record  of  Decision? 

Answer:  The  proposed  rule  designating  experimental  population 
status  for  Mexican  wolves  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May 
1, 1996.  There  will  be  a  60  day  public  comment  and  public  hearing  period. 
Following  the  public  comment  period,  time  will  be  devoted  to  analyzing 
and  considering  the  comments,  which  are  expected  to  be  extensive.  The 
Final  EIS,  which  will  have  analyzed  and  considered  nearly  18,000  public 
comments,  will  be  released  soon  thereafter.  The  Record  of  Decision  and 
publication  of  the  final  experimental  population  rule  will  follow  release 
of  the  final  EIS  by  at  least  30  days.  While  the  final  EIS,  the  Record  of 
Decision,  and  the  decision  on  the  final  experimental  population  rule  will 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner,  the  earliest  these  documents  could  be 
available  will  be  mid  to  late  fall,  1996. 

Question:  Are  there  any  biological  concerns  likely  to  affect  the 
timing  or  the  outcome  of  the  Service's  Record  of  Decision? 

Answer:  There  are  no  known  biological  impediments  to  Mexican 
wolf  recovery.  The  captive  population  is  physically  and  genetically 
healthy,  and  now  large  enough  to  produce  wolves  for  reintroduction  to 
the  wild.  Biologically  suitable  recovery  areas  have  been  identified.  The 
red  wolf  recovery  program  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  biological 
feasibility  of  re-establishing  a  wild  wolf  population  by  releasing  captive- 
raised  wolves. 
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Question:  When  does  the  Service  anticipate  the  release  of  Mexican 
wolves  into  designated  recovery  areas? 

Answer  If  a  Record  of  Decision  authorizing  reintroduction  is 
issued  by  late  fall  1996,  the  first  Mexican  wolf  releases  could  occur  as  early 
as  spring  of  1997.  Mexican  wolves  would  be  reintroduced  to  one  of  the 
two  designated  recovery  areas.  Subsequent  wolf  releases  in  the  other 
recovery  area  will  occur  only  if  feasible  and  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
reintroduction  objective  of  establishing  a  wild  population  of  100  wolves. 

Question:  When  does  the  Service  expect  to  achieve  a  recovered 
population  of  wolves? 

Answer  Assuming  that  wolf  reintroduction  is  initiated  in  1997, 
and  funding  is  available  to  continue  necessary  recovery  actions  in  a 
timely  manner,  the  Service  projects  that  a  wild  Mexican  wolf  population 
of  about  100  animals  will  be  established  by  2005.  This  would  accomplish 
the  current  recovery  objective  for  Mexican  wolves. 

Question:  How  may  funding  reductions  impact  the  success  of  the 
Service's  current  recovery  efforts? 

Answer:  Funding  reductions  may  delay  implementation  of  critical 
recovery  tasks  such  as  accomplishing  Mexican  wolf  recovery. 

Question:  How  may  immediate  funding  reductions  increase 
overall  program  costs? 

Answer  Certain  costs  related  to  Mexican  wolf  recovery  will 
continue  to  be  incurred  even  if  funds  are  inadequate  to  support  the 
reintroduction  effort.  These  include  costs  related  to  program 
administration,  maintaining  a  recovery  staff,  and  maintaining  the  captive 
population  of  Mexican  wolves.  Plaintiffs  in  Wolf  Action  Group  et  al.  v. 
United  States  have  recently  indicated  that  they  may  reopen  this  case  if  the 
Service  does  not  expedite  Mexican  wolf  recovery  actions  as  was  agreed  to 
in  the  Stipulated  Settlement  Agreement.  Litigation  would  certainly 
increase  recovery  costs.  However,  the  level  of  funding  provided  in  the 
President's  Budget  will  allow  the  Service  to  proceed  with  implementing 
recovery  of  the  Mexican  wolf. 

Question:  How  may  reduced  funding  or  an  unfavorable  record  of 
decision  impact  the  wolfs  chances  of  survival? 

Answer:  There  is  general  scientific  agreement  that  the  longer 
Mexican  wolves  are  kept  in  captivity,  the  less  capable  they  may  be  to  re- 
adapt  to  a  wild  environment.  This  is  because  natural  forces  that  select  for 
physical,  behavioral,  and  genetics  traits  with  positive  survival  value  are 
different  in  the  captive  environment  than  in  the  wild  environment.  In 
captivity  these  forces  may  promote  the  development  of  domestic  rather 
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than  wild  traits.  Once  captive  Mexican  wolves  are  returned  to  the  wild, 
these  natural  evolutionary  forces  will,  once  again,  begin  to  operate  to 
improve  the  wolfs  chances  of  long-term  survival.  Therefore,  reduced 
funding  or  an  unfavorable  Record  of  Decision,  would  likely  increase  costs 
and  the  amount  of  time  needed  for  the  full  recovery  of  the  species. 

Question:  A  first  of  its  kind  collaborative  project  called  "Chicago 
Wilderness''  has  been  recently  initiated.  This  project  will  focus  the 
resources  of  34  conservation  organizations  to  preserve,  restore  and 
manage  prairies,  wetlands  and  waters  unique  to  the  Chicago  area.  What 
do  you  see  the  role  of  the  Service  in  assuring  that  the  resource  protection 
goals  of  this  exceptional  endeavor  are  accomplished? 

Answer:  "Chicago  Wilderness"  is  the  name  chosen  to  promote  the 
work  of  the  newly  formed  Chicago  Region  Biodiversity  Council,  a  group 
of  34  organizations  dedicated  to  preserving,  managing,  and  restoring  the 
remarkable  biological  diversity  of  the  Chicago  area.  Chicago  Wilderness 
provides  a  vehicle  for  developing  the  principles  of  ecosystem-based 
management  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  by  focusing  more  broadly  on 
restoring  entire  ecosystems  with  their  full  complement  of  species.  One  of 
the  goals  of  the  Council  is  to  raise  the  profile  of  conservation  work  in  the 
region  to  support  a  wide  range  of  projects,  including  habitat  restoration, 
biological  inventories,  habitat  management  research,  and  environmental 
education. 

The  Service  provides  leadership  to  this  effort  because  of  the  nexus 
between  the  Service's  mission  and  the  mission  of  the  Biodiversity 
Council,  and  because  the  Service's  geographic  boundaries  include  the 
entire  Chicago  region.  This  work  is  done  through  the  Chicago  Field 
Office.  Service  representatives  helped  develop  the  Council's 
organizational  structure,  served  as  chair  and  co-chair  of  steering  and  land 
management  committees,  respectively,  and  supported  the  development 
of  several  of  the  initial  projects.  The  Service  will  continue  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  to  this  partnership  through  staff  support  as  it 
moves  into  the  project  development  phase  and  will  provide  technical 
assistance  to  partner  land  management  organizations,  such  as  the  local 
forest  preserve  districts,  in  the  development  of  the  on-the-ground  habitat 
restoration  projects. 
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Introductions 

Mr.  REGULA  [presiding].  We'll  call  the  Committee  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  have  the  National  Park  Service.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
we're  happy  to  welcome  you  and  your  team.  Your  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  any  other  statements  that  you 
would  like  to  put  in  the  record.  We'll  appreciate  your  summari- 
zation. Tell  us  the  very  worthwhile  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  past  12  months,  I  might  call  them  "accomplishments." 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  begin  briefly,  I  just 
want  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  staff  for  working  so  closely  with  us,  harmoniously  with 
us,  over  the  last  year  to  protect  our  National  Parks  and  the  Park 
System.  It's  been  a  very  supportive  and  very  productive  working  re- 
lationship. The  Administration  does  have  a  few  differences  with  the 
leadership  over  some  riders  and  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  those,  but  we  really  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Committee  has  worked  hard  to  protect  the  parks  and  the  Park  Sys- 
tem. I  hope  that  we  are  being  as  forthcoming  and  helpful  in  re- 
sponse to  your  requests,  and  so  forth,  as  the  Committee  is  with  our 
needs. 

BUDGET  HIGHLIGHTS 

Before  Director  Kennedy  makes  his  opening  statement,  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  or  highlight  three  requests  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  Park  Service  this  year.  Obviously,  overall  the  request  for 
about  90  million  additional  dollars  reflects  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  parks,  and  the  bulk  of  that  will  go  directly  to 
individual  parks. 

There  are  two  relatively  small  requests  for  increases  that  I  want 
to  mention.  One  has  to  do  with  the  national  and  cultural  resource 
programs  and  the  other  training.  They  don't  involve  a  lot  of  dollars 
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in  the  overall  context  of  the  Service's  budget,  but  they  are  both 
very  important  to  the  future  of  the  National  Parks. 

NPS  RESTRUCTURING 

As  we  have,  I  think,  very  aggressively  decreased  the  size  of  our 
central  office  and  our  regional  offices,  and  decentralized  and  put 
more  FTEs  and  resources  into  the  parks  themselves,  one  of  the 
risks  of  the  restructuring  that  has  been  ongoing  now  for  two  years 
is  that  the  highly  professional  resource  protection  units  that  are  in 
some  of  these  central  office  locations  also  tend  to  get  cut:  air  qual- 
ity, water  quality,  biological  monitoring,  cultural  resource  units, 
archeology,  anthropology.  These  are  people,  many  of  whom  are  not 
actually  located  in  the  parks,  but  they  represent  small  groups  of 
highly  professional,  expert  folks  who  provide  essential  services  to 
many  different  parks.  And  so  we've  asked  for  an  increase  for  those 
programs  for  next  year,  even  though  most  of  the  people  are  not  lo- 
cated in  the  parks;  they  are  the  essential  professional  services  that 
the  parks  can't  really  provide,  even  the  big  parks,  for  themselves. 
That's  a  very  important  part  of  the  future  of  the  Park  Service. 

TRAINING  NEEDS 

The  other  relatively  small  item  I  wanted  to  mention  is  the  train- 
ing. We've  asked  for  an  increase  in  1997  for  training,  and  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  some  concerns  about  the  expenditure  of  train- 
ing dollars.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  hope  we  can  work  with  you 
on  this  issue  because  sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  private  sector  or- 
ganization should  be  spending  4  or  5  percent  of  their  budget,  at 
least  their  salary  budget,  for  training,  to  be  a  good  organization. 
And  if  you're  spending  only  1  or  2  percent,  that's  probably  not 
enough. 

In  the  case  of  the  Park  Service,  this  is  an  organization  that  de- 
pends critically  on  its  people  and  on  keeping  them — though  they 
may  earn  very  low  salaries,  up-to-date  in  various  disciplines.  And 
we  are  proposing  next  year,  even  with  a  significant  increase,  to 
spend  only  about  .4  percent  of  the  Park  Service's  budget  on  train- 
ing. Quite  frankly,  that's  pitifully  small,  and  we  need  to  do  a  better 
job  and  we  need  more  resources  for  this  because  this  is  really  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  our  people  to  continue  to  advance  professionally, 
to  be  happy  and  to  be  efficient  in  their  jobs. 

There  is  even  a  little  bit  of  money  in  the  Park  Service's  budget 
to  support  beginning  use  of  the  National  Educational  Training  Cen- 
ter out  at  Harper's  Ferry  as  a  multi-agency  facility,  so  we  have 
some  integrated  training  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
BLM.  So  that  some  courses  that  are  appropriate  to  all  the  agencies 
are  taught  to  multi-bureau  classes. 

One  of  the  things  we  discovered,  both  in  the  private  sector  sur- 
veys and  government  employees  sector  surveys,  is  that  one  of  the 
greatest  perceived  training  needs  of  people  in  land  management 
bureaus  these  days  is  not  just  for  technical  training — whether  it's 
how  to  build  an  exhibit  on  wildlife  biology  or  how  to  do  administra- 
tive functions,  but  is  training  in  how  to  do  the  kind  of  outreach  of 
partnerships,  leadership,  management,  the  kinds  of  intangibles 
that  many  Park  Service  people  feel  are  the  new  challenges  for 
them.  How  do  you  work  in  communities?  How  do  you  work  with 
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local  governments?  How  do  you  work  with  nonprofits?  How  do  you 
manage  people?  These  are  not  the  things  that  many  people  come 
to  the  Park  Service  having  been  educated  in,  and  they're  looking 
for  training  in  these  areas,  and  we're  not  offering  it  right  now. 

So  I  just  highlight  this  as  an  area  in  which  I  think  it's  very  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  the  people  in  the  organization,  and  the 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  about  how  we're  going  about 
it,  that  we'd  really  like  to  work  with  you 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  permanent  type  of  thing? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Absolutely.  I  think  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  Park 
Service  should  be  spending  1  percent  of  its  budget  on  training, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  times  what  we're  asking  for  in  1997.  It's 
just  that  we're  not  at  the  point  where  we  can  spend  that  kind  of 
money  right  now.  We  really  need  to  build  the  pro?*ram  before  we 
ask  you  for  that  level  of  funding,  but  we  do  need  some  funding  to 
begin  to  build  the  program. 

REQUESTED  FUNDING  AT  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  third,  and  rather  larger,  item  in  terms  of  dollars  is  the  Ever- 
glades request  that  we  were  just  speaking  about  before  the  hearing 
began.  The  Administration  is  in  a  unique  situation  in  south  Florida 
where  for  the  first  time  since  people  began  to  look  at  these  issues 
in  1983  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can  see  how  to  combine  a  num- 
ber of  existing  core  State/Federal  projects  together  into  a  com- 
prehensive restoration  plan  for  south  Florida. 

The  shape  of  that  plan,  which  is  really  being  developed  through 
a  State/Federal/local  private  sector  partnership,  the  Federal/State 
Task  Force  working  with  the  Governors'  Commission  on  a  sustain- 
able South  Florida  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  vision  for  that 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  is  now  becoming 
clear  over  the  last  six  months  or  so. 

And  last  month  the  Vice  President  announced  a  major  commit- 
ment to  this  plan,  and  included  in  that  commitment  is  a  request 
for  additional  funding.  In  the  administration's  budget  across  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  is  a  set  of  requests  which  total 
an  increase  for  all  of  the  agencies  of  about  25  percent — this  is  not 
just  the  Park  Service;  it's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Corps,  EPA, 
and  so  forth — from  about  $96  million,  which  we  expect  to  see  going 
into  this  area  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  depending  on  how  the 

Mr.  Regula.  Ninety-six  million  of  NPS? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Ninety-six  million  for  all  of  nine  Federal  depart- 
ments in  FY  1996 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Which  are  part  of  this  effort,  includ- 
ing EPA  and  Interior  agencies.  And  the  Administration  overall  is 
asking  for  a  $174  million  increase,  of  which  about  $104  million  of 
that  increase  is  the  Park  Service's  piece. 

But,  in  addition  to  those  programmatic  increases,  much  of  which 
supports  the  research  that's  necessary  to  make  sure  that  this  large- 
scale  project  that  goes  on  over  the  next  10  years  is  sound,  the  in- 
creases for  the  agencies,  which  are  important,  what  we  looked  at 
was  what  it  would  take  in  terms  of  the  Federal  cost  share  to  do 
the  entire  comprehensive  plan  on  an  accelerated  basis  over  the 
next  five  to  seven  years,  and  in  terms  of  land  acquisition,  construe- 
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tion,  and  other  restoration  activities.  The  total  for  that  is  about 
$400  million. 

In  the  President's  budget  request  for  this  year  is  a  request  for 
Fiscal  Year  1997  for  the  first  quarter;  namely,  $  100  million  of  that 
overall  $400  million  that's  going  to  be  needed  over  four  years.  Now 
that  is  in  the  Park  Service's  budget.  It's  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  account,  the  request  for  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  Everglades  activities,  but  it  is  a  fund  that  would  not  be 
used  just  by  the  Park  Service  or  by  the  Interior  Department.  It's 
money  that  will  be  used  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  task  force, 
which  includes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Park  Service,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  EPA,  Justice  Department,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Transportation,  and  will  be  spread  out  among  a 
number  of  those  agencies,  pursuant  to  a  comprehensive  plan  that's 
now  being  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  State. 

So  the  $100  million,  which  is  the  first  of  four  equal  installments 
that  we're  asking  for  for  this  very  ambitious  program  over  the  next 
four  years,  is  part  of  a  fund  that  is  Administration-wide,  and  that 
is  the  Federal  share  of  what  will  ultimately  be  expenditures.  Fifty 
or  60  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  will  probably  end  up  being 
State  expenditures.  So  this  is  in  the  Park  Service's  budget,  but  it 
represents  an  Administration-wide  and  a  Federal/State  initiative. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  saying  that  it  takes  400  million  Federal 
dollars  for  land  acquisition? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Much  of  that  is  for  land  acquisition,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  also  for  support  of  activities,  including,  for  example, 
the  construction  costs  of  the  modified  water  deliveries  project  for 
Everglades  National  Park,  which  is  an  ongoing  project,  and  some 
other  support  activities.  So  not  all  of  it  is  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  by  pri- 
vate landowners? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  much  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  in  the  var- 
ious projects  is  privately  owned.  There  are  two  projects  that  are  al- 
ready authorized  that  have  been  ongoing  for  a  period  of  time,  modi- 
fied water  deliveries,  which  is  the  Everglades  Expansion  Act  of 
1989,  and  the  Kissimmee  River  restoration.  There  are  two  addi- 
tional projects  that  are  ready  to  be  authorized,  and  then  there's  the 
core  conservation/restoration  project  for  the  agricultural  area,  but 
the  land  acquisition  dollars  are  for  private  land,  some  of  which  is 
now  used  for  agricultural  land,  some  of  which  is  basically  semi- 
flooded. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  State  match  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Each  of  these  projects  has  a  State/Federal  match. 
Right  now  the  State  is  contributing  more  than  a  dollar  for  every 
Federal  dollar  going  into  this  project.  We  are  probably  going  to  pro- 
pose that  for  the  future  projects  there  be  a  50/50  State/Federal 
match. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 
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Director  Kennedy's  Introductions  and  Overview 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  my  left  is  John 
Reynolds,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
Bruce  Sheaffer,  who  is  its  Comptroller. 

I'd  be  grateful,  in  accordance  with  our  custom  of  more  than  a 
decade  now,  if  my  cleared  formal  statement  could  go  into  the  record 
and 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy  [continuing].  Then  I  would  say  a  few  things  on  my 
own,  if  I  may. 

We  had  quite  a  year  together,  each  of  us  doing  our  best  to  serve 
our  country  in  our  duty  station,  each  of  us  knowing  that  none  of 
us  are  wholly  in  control  of  our  circumstances,  respecting  each  other 
to  serve  necessity  with  some  dignity,  trying  not  to  lay  too  heavy  a 
burden  of  the  future,  upon  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  We 
know  that,  despite  our  endeavors,  they  will  have  a  national  mort- 
gage to  pay,  and  even  worse,  they  will  have  a  national  estate  in 
poor  repair  with  leaking  roofs  and  potholed  roads  and  decaying 
foundations. 

That's  not  only  true  of  the  National  Park  System,  nor  only  of  all 
park  systems,  State  and  local;  it's  true  of  all  common  land  and  all 
public  undertakings,  libraries  and  schools,  and  that  national 
plumbing  we  vaguely  call  "infrastructure." 

We  will  this  afternoon  discuss  how  much  recent  storm  damage 
we'll  try  to  repair,  but  we  all  know  that  we  will  not  discuss  how 
much  of  the  storm  damage  of  last  year  we  will  not  repair.  We  will 
talk  about  some  rotting  housing  that  we  can  replace,  knowing  that, 
beyond  discourse,  the  rot  will  continue  to  creep  through  more  of 
our  Park  Service  housing;  indeed,  through  all  of  that  great  estate 
we  inherited.  And  there's  nothing  any  of  us  can  do  except  to  admit 
it.  Some  people  will  have  a  tax  cut,  and  the  rot  will  spread. 

This  is,  and  will  be  for  a  time,  a  period  in  which  action  is  pre- 
emptory,  vision  is  myopic,  and  the  perspective  is  that  of  daily  jour- 
nalism and  not  that  of  history.  But  we  also  know  this  of  each  other 
in  this  room:  no  one  here  is  pretending  otherwise.  We  have  treated 
each  other  during  this  year  with  candor,  regretting  our  limitations. 
There  have  been  no  cheap  shots  at  each  other  in  this  room.  That's 
an  achievement,  both  comparatively  and  absolutely.  It  lays  the 
basis  for  a  longer  and  deeper  address  to  our  national  obligations, 
our  obligations,  as  you  often  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  people. 
That  longer  and  deeper  address  can  occur  reasonably  soon,  I  think, 
after  the  recrimination  season  is  over. 

IMPACT  OF  DOWNSIZING,  FURLOUGHS,  AND  SHUTDOWNS 

The  people  of  the  National  Park  Service  have  endured  a  series 
of  severe  shocks.  The  number  has  been  reduced  by  25  percent  from 
central  offices,  and  they  were  good  people  doing  good  work.  The 
way  it  was  done  was  by  the  Park  Service's  own  plan,  and  thanks 
both  to  you  and  to  us,  it  was  not  done  brutally  or  wastefully  or  in- 
discriminately. They  then  endured  shutdowns  and  furloughs  which 
were,  in  effect,  lockouts  by  their  employers,  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative branches  of  government. 
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Because  of  a  series  of  unintended,  but  nonetheless,  pernicious 
implications  of  both  law  and  policy,  these  people  in  the  Service 
have  gathered  the  impression  that  some  of  them  mattered  more 
than  others,  depending  upon  where  they  worked  and  what  kind  of 
work  they  did.  It  will  take  awhile  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  never  a  moment  during  this  ugly 
year  in  which  this  Committee  and  my  colleagues  fell  into  bickering 
or  into  the  detestable  implication  that  either  you  or  we  were  indif- 
ferent to  that  ugliness  or  were  deliberately  adding  to  it.  We  knew 
that  you  were  doing  the  best  you  could  with  the  cards  handed  you, 
and  you  knew  that  of  us. 

THANK  YOU  TO  COMMITTEE 

So,  speaking  for  myself  and  for  the  National  Park  Service,  I  am 
here  to  thank  you.  This  is  a  good  Committee  with  a  good  chairman. 
We  share  with  you  the  acknowledgment  that  the  budget  before  us 
will  not  do  enough  to  serve  our  national  obligations.  It  will  not 
begin  to  recompense  for  past  decay  and  past  neglect.  It  will  not  set 
us  sufficiently  on  the  way  to  a  future  of  better  service  to  the  people 
by  paying  enough  for  training  for  that  future,  but  it  is  as  good  a 
budget  as  we  know  we  can  achieve  in  these  times. 

Thank  goodness  we  are  all  serious  people  in  this  room.  We  all 
love  the  National  Park  system  and  respect  the  people  in  its  service. 
We  will  do  our  best.  No  one  in  this  room  will  go  on  our  way  rejoic- 
ing about  the  outcome,  but,  as  I  look  again  across  this  table  to  you 
and  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Skaggs,  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
participant  in  this  annual  interchange  with  people  of  your  pur- 
poses, your  standards,  and  your  competence. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statements  of  Mr.  Frampton  and  Mr.  Kennedy  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  T.  FRAMPTON,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  CONSIDERING  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1997. 

March  20,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Once  again  this  year,  the  Department 
has  determined  that  the  Park  Service  budget  merits  increased 
appropriations.  A  number  of  worthwhile  programs  are  proposed  for 
increase,  including  a  sizable  initiative  for  on-the-ground  park 
operations  and  a  much  needed  resource  stewardship  initiative  --an 
area  in  which  I  have  great  interest.  I  want  to  focus  my  brief, 
prepared  remarks  on  an  issue  which  is  of  foremost  interest  to  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  American  people.  That  issue  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Everglades  are  dying.  Vice  President  Gore  put  it 
most  simply  and  best  on  February  19,  1996,  when  he  restated  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  restore  the  natural  hydrologic 
function  of  the  Everglades  Watershed.  As  stated  by  the  Vice 
President,  "we  are  dealing  with  an  extremely  fragile  system  that  is 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  We  must  pass  on  to  our  children  a  planet 
as  healthy  as  that  left  to  us." 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  Mr.  Chairman.  Indeed,  the  Farm  .Bill 
recently  approved  by  the  House  earmarked  funds  for  this  Very- 
purpose.  A  principal  component  of  this  Administration's 
environmental  program  is  the  cooperative  management  of  the  national 
parks  in  partnership  and  consultation  with  surrounding  communities 
in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  these  resources.  We  must  now  join 
with  the  State  of  Florida  to  commit  the  collective  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the 
Everglades  wetlands,  making  this  bioregion  a  targeted  resource  area 
and  one  of  the  highest  Federal -State  environmental  partnership 
priorities. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  profound  changes  to  the  natural  flow  of 
water  southward  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kissimmee  River  to  Lake 
Okeechobee  have  altered  the  seasonal  overflow  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lake.  These  overflows  gave  life  to  the  Everglades, 
as  the  water  flowed  in  sheets  through  the  sawgrass  marsh  over  100 
miles  to  the  Florida  Bay.  As  the  government  assisted  in  the 
drainage  of  large  sections  of  the  South  Florida  land  for 
agricultural  and  real  estate  development,  this  in  turn  resulted  in 
a  shortage  of  fresh  water,  a  decline  in  bird  populations,  and  the 
collapse  of  local  fisheries  in  Florida  Bay.  The  urgent  need  to 
reestablish  the  natural  hydrological  connections  from  the  Kissimmee 
River  to  Lake  Okeechobee  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  plan.   While  a 
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complete  return  to  natural  conditions  is  not  possible,  studies  have 
shown  that  it  will  be  possible  to  mimic  natural  hydroperiods  by 
reconfiguring  the  water  delivery  systems  to  retain  much  of  the 
water  which  is  now  lost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

To  do  so,  the  budget  request  of  the  National  Park  Service  contains 
a  new  appropriation,  one  which  we  are  terming  the  Everglades 
Restoration  Fund.  The  1997  request  would  provide  $100  million  for 
land  acquisition  in  South  Florida,  to  acquire  properties  critical 
to  the  long-term  survival  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem.  Land 
purchases  funded  through  this  account  will  improve  water  quality  by 
providing  a  protective  buffer  between  natural  and  urban  areas, 
allowing  protection  and  restoration  of  habitat  and  wetlands,  and 
serving  as  water  storage  areas  so  that  water  releases  may  be  timed 
to  naturally  replicate  the  original  hydrological  functioning  of  the 
region.  Of  the  total  $100  million  requested,  $20  million  would  be 
directed  to  land  acquisition  within  Everglades  National  Park  and 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  It  is  critical  that  acquisitions  in 
these  areas  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  improve 
the  natural  water  flows  into  the  park  and  preserve. 

The  remaining  funds  would  be  used  to  acquire  lands  in  areas  which 
are  currently  outside  the  boundary  of  the  parks  and  refuges,  but 
which  are  critical  to  restoring  the  area.  These  lands  include 
areas  within  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area,  which  is  a  major 
source  of  agricultural  run-off;  the  C-51  Canal  and  Stormwater 
Treatment  Area  1  East,  which  is  directly  north  of  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  lineal  areas  known  as  Water  Preserve 
Areas,  which  are  directly  east  and  adjacent  to  existing  Water 
Conservation  Areas,  the  park  and  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  and  Transition  Lands,  which  are  known  as  the  Frog  Pond, 
Rocky  Glades,  and  8.5  Square-Mile  Areas.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Transition  Lands,  authorization  is  required  for  these  purchases. 

In  addition  to  the  $100  million  requested  appropriation  for  the 
Fund,  the  Administration  is  proposing  an  increased  marketing 
assessment  of  one-cent  per  pound  on  Florida  sugar  producers.  This 
amount  would  be  deposited  into  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund,  and 
the  estimated  receipt  amount  for  FY  1997  is  $35  million,  would  be 
available  for  land  acquisition  without  further  appropriation. 

Also,  an  increase  of  $12.8  million  is  proposed  within  the  Park 
Service's  ONPS  appropriation  for  research  projects  in  support  of 
land  acquisition  and  other  management  activities  associated  with 
the  restoration  effort.  The  •  restoration  plan  must  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  solid  and  timely  research  and  evaluation  that 
provides  an  understanding  of  how  the  natural  system  originally 
functioned  and  what  ways  it  is  now  impaired.  To  continue  a  project 
that  has  been  underway  for  several  years,  $5  million  has  been 
included  in  the  NPS  Construction  request  related  to  the  water 
delivery  improvement  effort  being  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  restore  the  natural  hydrological  conditions  of  the 
Everglades  basin.  Finally,  a  $3  million  programmatic  increase  is 
proposed  for  operations  at  four  Park  Service  units  in  South 
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Florida- -Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  and  Biscayne,  Everglades, 
and  Dry  Tortugas  National  Parks- -to  enhance  and  augment  ongoing 
remediation  efforts. 

By  approving  this  program,  the  recovery  schedule  for  the  area  can 
be  accelerated.  The  proposal  is  the  bold  action  necessary  to 
reverse  the  decline  of  the  Everglades  and  ensure  the  economic 
sustainability  of  South  Florida.  We  must  act  when  we  have  this 
chance.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  agree  that  the  reward  of 
preserving  this  unique  national  treasure  is  worth  the  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  have 
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fi&TBtmrr  of  roger  o.  Kennedy,  director,  national  park  service, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES,  CONSIDERING  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1997. 

March  20,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone,  our  first 
national  park,  124  years  ago.  National  parks,  once  isolated  by 
vast  expanses  of  undeveloped  land,  now  face  development  along  their 
borders  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors.  Resources  are 
imperiled  everyday.  Acid  rain  is  erasing  the  inscriptions  on 
Gettysburg  memorials.  Farm  run-off  threatens  the  Everglades. 
Exotic  plants  and  animals  squeeze  out  native  species  in  many  parks. 
Aircraft  noise  threatens  to  become  part  of  the  visitor  experience 
in  Grand  Canyon  and  Haleakala. 

These  are  indeed  challenging  times  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
However,  amidst  the  reality  of  budget  constraints,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  our  mission  and  responsibility  --  that  the 
National  Park  Service  is  guardian  and  chief  steward  of  our  nation's 
natural  and  cultural  heritage. 

The  National  Park  Service  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is 
$1,502  billion  --a  $181  million  increase  over  the  level  proposed 
by  your  Subcommittee  in  the  FY  1996  Conference  Report.  The  FY  1997 
Park  Service  budget  request  addresses  those  program  elements  which 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  magnificent  Park  System  and 
our  responsibility  to  future  generations  that  we  bequeath  them  a 
legacy  as  rich  as  the  one  we  have  inherited.  This  budget  request 
reflects  the  Administration  and  the  Secretary's  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  highlights  of  our  proposal.  We  are 
asking  that  the  budgets  of  our  parks  stay  roughly  steady  in 
purchasing  power  with  their  current  levels.  Each  park  unit  would 
receive  a  three  percent  increase  from  the  previous  year.  Some 
parks,  either  added  to  the  System  in  recent  years  or  ones  with 
recently  added  responsibilities,  need  increases  to  have  the 
commitments  made  to  them  fulfilled;  they  include  Andersonville 
National  Historic  Site  in  Georgia,  with  its  new  Museum  of  the 
Prisoner  of  War;  Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Education  National  Historic 
Site  which  commemorates  the  Topeka,  Kansas  court  case  and  its 
crucial  role  in  the  civil  rights  movement;  San  Antonio  Missions 
National  Historical  Park  in  Texas,  where  preservation  of  the  18th 
century  Spanish  missions  and  their  story  is  ongoing  even  as  the 
mission  churches  remain  active  centers  of  worship;  and  the  not -yet- 
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opened  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  honoring  our  32nd 
President  only  a  short  distance  from  this  hearing  room.  The 
memorial,  scheduled  to  initiate  operations  in  April  1997  as  a 
result  of  a  public-private  partnership,  is  the  first  Presidential 
monument  to  be  built  since  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  completed  in 
1943. 

Also  in  our  budget  is  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund  initiative 
with  which  Assistant  Secretary  Frampton's  statement  deals  in 
detail.   For  this,  our  total  effort  is  $139  million. 

In  addition,  we  have  some  important  requests  totaling  $12  million 
that  relate  to  our  natural  and  cultural  resource  programs.  It  is 
paramount  that  we  identify  our  resource  baseline  and  initiate 
mitigation  actions  for  our  most  urgent  resource  problems.  We  have 
also  earmarked  a  limited  but  very  necessary  amount  of  funding  -- 
approximately  $4  million  --  to  implement  our  new  comprehensive 
training  strategy  which  would  allow  our  employees  to  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  professional  skill  in  their  duty  disciplines. 

A  cornerstone  of  our  stewardship  policy  is  not  directly  contained 
in  the  Park  Service  budget  request  but  is  proposed  in  the 
President's  submission  as  part  of  a  governmentwide  policy  to 
improve  planning  and  budgeting  for  fixed  assets  and  avoid  problems 
of  incremental  funding.  A  total  of  $111  million  in  budget 
authority  is  being  requested  in  a  governmentwide  general  provision 
to  restore  the  Elwha  River  in  Olympic  National  Park,  Washington,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  102-495.  After  the  required  environmental 
studies  have  been  completed,  the  National  Park  Service  would  use 
these  funds  in  subsequent  years  to  acquire  and  remove  the  Elwha  and 
Glines  Canyon  dams,  which  currently  block  access  for  native 
anadromous  fisheries,  and  to  fully  restore  the  river  ecosystem. 
The  long-term  benefits  of  this  project  are  estimated  at  $163 
million  and  include  restoring  native  fisheries  for  both  the  Elwha 
Tribe  and  local  communities,  improving  recreational  opportunities 
and  creating  jobs  during  the  restoration. 

We  come  to  you  with  a  modest  budget  in  these  fiscally  constrained 
times.  We  have  made  some  tough  decisions.  Many  of  our  programs 
would  stay  at  the  funding  level  of  the  previous  year.  Still,  as 
was  reaffirmed  during  the  government  shutdowns  of  last  winter,  the 
National  Parks  remain  in  the  forefront  of  the  American  conscience. 
The  national  park  idea  was  the  right  thing  to  do  124  years  ago  when 
Yellowstone  was  established;  it  continues  so  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks  for  the  hearing 
record.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  and  then 
we'll  go  around. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  NPS  BUDGET  INCREASE 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  contains  an  increase  over  1996 
of  about  $180  million.  Given  the  fact  that  budgets  are  on  a  decline, 
how  would  you  justify  exempting  the  Park  Service  from  this  need 
to  reduce? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We're  not  exempting  the  Park  Service  from  the 
need  to  reduce.  What  we're  doing  is  holding,  roughly  speaking,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  that  we  had  last  year — the  dis- 
tribution of  about  a  3  percent  increase  to  each  park  doesn't  really 
quite  do  that  because  everybody  knows  service  inflation  is  greater 
than  inflation,  but  it's  sort  of  the  best  you  can  do.  The  rest  of  it 
pretty  much  goes  for  those  park  needs  that  were  baked  into  neces- 
sity by  the  creation  of  either  new  parks  or  ordained  expansions  of 
old  ones.  There's  nothing  fancy  or  new  here. 

As  we  walked  through  this,  as  you  did,  looking  item  by  item,  this 
is  pretty  much  a  steady-state  process,  with  the  exceptions  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  has  offered,  the  Everglades  portion  here,  and 
there's  a  little  bit  of  training,  but  not  nearly  enough.  So  there's 
nothing  very  arresting  in  the  way  of  new  starts  here. 

PRIORITIZING  BUDGET  NEEDS 

Mr.  Regula.  If  our  602(b)  allocation  were  to  be  less  for  1997 
than  1996,  would  you  be  able  to  prioritize  your  needs. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  we  would 

Mr.  Regula.  Pragmatically,  we  might  be  forced  to  reduce. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure.  If  that  were  to  happen,  I  think  there  is  no 
escaping  the  shutting  down  of  portions  or  all  the  parks.  You  can't — 
we  are  out  of  somewhere  else.  I  don't  see  any  substantial 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  saying  priority  would  be  to  shut  down 
something? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  preserving  and 
protecting  the  places  in  our  trust  or  shutting  some  portions  of  some 
parks  down,  I  think  there's  no  way  to  escape  that.  It  really  comes 
pretty  fundamentally  down  to  there  having  been  years  and  years, 
as  you  know  just  as  well  as  I,  in  which  we  didn't  take  care  of  the 
places.  Needs  accumulated  and  we  cut  ribbons  and  we  didn't  fix  the 
place.  We  started  new.  And  we're  at  the  point  now  where  the  only 
honest  rejoinder  to  your  inquiry  is,  if  there  were  cuts,  we  would 
have  to  show  those  cuts.  We  can't  fire  people  much  any  more  and 
serve  the  parks.  We've  done  all  that  we  can  do.  So  I  think  we 
would  simply  have  to  wake  up  to  the  point  that  there  are  going  to 
be  trails  closed  or  portions  of  parks  closed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  priority  list,  if  that  were  the  case? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  sure  don't.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  our  su- 
perintendents and  our  field  officers  would  have  to  know  how  they 
would  respond  quickly,  should  that  occur,  but  I  don't  want  to  give 
anyone  the  implication  that  there's  kind  of  an  easy  list  and  a  not- 
so-easy  list.  Nothing's  going  to  be  easy  from  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  terms  of  increases  in  the  budget,  you  could 
prioritize  those,  if  it  were  necessary? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  absolutely.  That's — we  could  do  that. 
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I  think  the  central  point  is  that  we've  just  got  to,  all  of  us,  com- 
mence to  state  that  the  process  of  finding  it  somewhere  is  just 
about  over.  It's  something  now.  These  conversations  for  years  have 
commenced  with,  "Surely,  you  can  sweat  it  out  somewhere."  And 
we've  been  sweating  people  out  this  year,  and  after  you  do  enough 
of  that,  the  fact  is,  we  may  talk  about  increased  efficiencies,  but 
the  fact  is  the  work  gets  done  less  well.  And  the  people  get  served 
worse. 

PARK  VISITATION 

Mr.  REGULA.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  parks  and  their  number 
of  visitors? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we  do,  sir.  And  we'd  be  glad  to  submit  that 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we'll  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  Sure. 

That  information  is  in  the  budget  book. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARK  VISITATION  FOR  FY  1995 


Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units:  FY  1995 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  1 7,560,288 

Golden  Gate  NRA  14,695,771 

National  Capital  Parks-Central  9,778,049 

Lake  Mead  NRA  9,675,476 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  NP  8,948,446 

George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  7,657,205 

Gateway  NRA  6,098,394 

Natchez  Trace  Pkwy,  Brices  Xrds,  Tupelo  NB  5,607,481 

Cape  Cod  NS  5,277,835 

Gulf  Islands  NS  5,048,944 

Statue  of  Liberty  NM  &  Ellis  Island  4,835,751 

Delaware  Water  Gap  NRA  4,766,530 

Grand  Canyon  NP  4,562,307 

Yosemite  NP  3,876,841 

Castle  Clinton  NM  3,834,807 

San  Francisco  Maritime  NHP  3,672,154 

Chattahoochee  River  NRA  3,556,822 

Olympic  NP  3,540,761 

Cuyahoga  Valley  NRA  3,533,662 

Colonial  NHP  3,292,036 

Jefferson  Natl  Expansion  Memorial  3,218,523 

Independence  NHP  3,165,502 

Yellowstone  NP  3, 1 2 1 ,  203 

Cape  Hatteras  NS,  Ft  Raleigh  NHS,  Wright  Bros  NMem  3,102,808 

Acadia  NP  2,842,849 

Rocky  Mountain  NP  2,836,017 

Grand  Teton  NP  2,691 ,852 

Glen  Canyon  NRA  2,548,556 

Zion  NP  2,391,543 

Point  Reyes  NS  2,232,263 

Rock  Creek  Park  2,087,935 

Valley  Forge  NHP  2,020,201 

Mammoth  Cave  NP  2,017,866 

Assateague  Island  NS  2,008,444 

Shenandoah  NP  1 ,909,058 

Boston  NHP  1,862,934 

Glacier  NP  1,857,335 

Indiana  Dunes  NL  1,753,428 

Sequoia  NP  &  Kings  Canyon  NP  1,720,509 

Mount  Rushmore  NMem  1,703,019 

Gettysburg  NMP  1,697,035 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  NHP  1,660,596 

Hot  Springs  NP  1,635,959 

Chickasaw  NRA  1,634,949 

Haleakala  NP  1,590,355 

John  D  Rockefeller  Jr  Mem  Parkway  1,523,940 

Ozark  National  Scenic  River  ways  1,498,459 

Lake  Meredith  NRA  &  Alibates  Flint  Quarry  NM  1 ,486,736 

Fort  Point  NHS  1 ,474,345 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARK  VISITATION  FOR  FY  1995 

Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units:  FY  1995 

Canaveral  NS  1,467,920 

U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  1,427,384 

Mount  Rainier  NP  1 ,397,444 

San  Juan  NHS  1,381,166 

Amistad  NRA  1,380,296 

Coulee  Dam  NRA  1,356,092 

Muir  Woods  NM  1 ,31 5,679 

Joshua  Tree  NP  1.274,389 

San  Antonio  Missions  NHP  1 ,273,491 

White  House  1,218,715 

Hawaii  Volcanoes  NP  1 ,21 2,078 

New  River  Gorge  National  River  1,204,878 

Minute  Man  NHP  1,173,592 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  NL  1,161,476 

Castillo  de  San  Marcos  NM  &  Ft  Matanzas  NM  1,146,754 

Kennesaw  Mountain  NBP  1 , 1 29,452 

Cabrillo  NM  1,128,321 

Death  Valley  NP  1 ,083, 1 83 

Montezuma  Castle  NM  &  Tuzigoot  NM  1 ,080,858 

Badlands  NP  1,074,760 

Ford's  Theatre  NHS  1 ,053,009 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  NMP  1,048,925 

Cumberland  Gap  NHP  1,025,997 

Curecanti  NRA  988,225 

Bryce  Canyon  NP  986,729 

Jean  Lafitte  NHP  &  Preserve  981 ,040 

Big  South  Fork  Natl  River  &  RA  962,778 

Petrified  Forest  NP  948,155 

Wupatki  NM,  Sunset  Crater  NM,  Walnut  Can  NM  914,691 

Whiskeytown  NRA  875,855 

Everglades  NP  867,608 

Vicksburg  NMP  862,801 

Arches  NP  860,663 

Wind  Cave  NP  824,433 

Padre  Island  NS  819,437 

Tuskegee  Institute  NHS  797,939 

Saguaro  NP  783,729 

Canyon  de  Cheily  NM  768,371 

Buffalo  National  River  763,151 

Manassas  NBP  738,010 

Salem  Maritime  NHS  696,772 

Mesa  Verde  NP  671,915 

Morristown  NHP  658,345 

Capitol  Reef  NP  634,550 

Virgin  Islands  NF  625,320 

Carlsbad  Caverns  NP  623,905 

Fort  McHenry  NM  &  Historic  Shrine  618,224 

White  Sands  NM  617,619 

Catoctin  Mountain  Park  593,612 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARK  VISITATION  FOR  FY  1995 


National  Park  Service  Park  Units: 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 

Redwood  NP 

Denali  NP  &  Preserve 

Cedar  Breaks  NM 

Lowell  NHP 

Biscayne  NP 

Dinosaur  NM 

Upper  Delaware  Scenic  &  Rec  River 

Crater  Lake  NP 

Fredericksburg/Spotsylvania  NMP 

Pictured  Rocks  NL 

Pu'uhonua  O  Honaunau  NHP 

Saint  Croix  NSR  &  Lower  Saint  Croix  NSR 

No.  Cascades  NP,  Lk  Chelan  NRA,  Ross  Lk  NRA 

Theodore  Roosevelt  NP 

Canyonlands  NP 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  NHS 

Lincoln  Home  NHS 

Klondike  Gold  Rush  NHP 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus  NM 

Devils  Tower  NM 

Harpers  Ferry  NHP 

Little  Bighorn  NM 

Channel  Islands  NP 

Bandelier  NM 

Bighorn  Canyon  NRA 

Santa  Monica  Mountains  NRA 

Vanderbilt  Mansion  NHS 

Fire  Island  NS 

Greenbelt  Park 

Boston  African  American  NHS 

Big  Cypress  National  Preserve 

Lassen  Volcanic  NP 

Rainbow  Bridge  NM 

Fort  Sumter  NM 

Shiloh  NMP 

Cape  Lookout  NS 

Fort  Vancouver  NHS 

Great  Sand  Dunes  NM 

Fort  Pulaski  NM 

Big  Bend  NP  &  Rio  Grande  W&S  River 

Fort  Frederica  NM 

National  Capital  Parks-East 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  NHS 

Stones  River  NB 

Nez  Perce  NHP 

Glacier  Bay  NP  &  Preserve 

Hubbell  Trading  Post  NHS 

Prince  William  Forest  Park 


Visitor  Use 
FY  1995 

590,227 
580,373 
544,456 
535,616 
502,846 
500,201 
495,562 
494,263 
493,609 
476,986 
469,684 
462,577 
458,241 
456,276 
456,269 
452,816 
441,698 
435,538 
429,329 
422,830 
414,771 
412,967 
412,095 
406,003 
393,936 
391,142 
387,640 
371,443 
370,266 
366,967 
358,225 
355,464 
348,574 
345,523 
345,209 
344,587 
332,147 
320,598 
318,453 
316,321 
314,209 
314,104 
288,227 
277,403 
268,531 
260,585 
252,248 
249,431 
249,219 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARK  VISITATION  FOR  FY  1995 


Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units: 

FY  1995 

Appomattox  Court  House  NHP 

248,605 

Colorado  NM 

248,376 

Sitka  NHP 

246,577 

Herbert  Hoover  NHS 

239,446 

Obed  Wild  &  Scenic  River 

238,796 

Craters  of  the  Moon  NM 

236,827 

Gauley  NRA 

234,827 

Kenai  Fjords  NP 

234,413 

Guilford  Courthouse  NMP 

234,369 

Kings  Mountain  NMP 

232,307 

Antietam  NB 

230,121 

De  Soto  NMem 

223,062 

Chamizal  NMem 

219,301 

Guadalupe  Mountains  NP 

218,439 

Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  NM 

217,871 

Fort  Donelson  NB 

214,084 

Voyageurs  NP 

210,243 

Petersburg  NB 

208,621 

Federal  Hall  NMem 

203,172 

San  Juan  Island  NHP 

203,066 

Fort  Clatsop  NMem 

199,150 

Steamtown  NHS 

196,174 

Perry's  Victory  &  Intnl  Peace  Memorial 

189,546 

Pinnacles  NM 

180,370 

Home  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  NHS 

179,006 

Casa  Grande  Ruins  NM  &  Hohokam  Pima  NM 

176,946 

Christiansted  NHS  &  Buck  Island  Reef  NM 

176,036 

Saratoga  NHP 

168,577 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  NHP 

166,850 

Wilson's  Creek  NB 

165,740 

Apostle  Islands  NL 

165,695 

Andersonville  NHS 

161,931 

Cowpens  NB 

161,227 

Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  NHS 

156,605 

Jewel  Cave  NM 

154,634 

Natural  Bridges  NM 

146,680 

George  Washington  Birthplace  NM 

144,370 

George  Rogers  Clark  NHP 

142,698 

Piscataway  Park 

141,317 

Lincoln  Boyhood  NMem 

140,617 

Johnstown  Flood  NMem 

139,956 

Fort  Caroline  NMem 

133,734 

Scotts  Bluff  NM 

130,925 

John  Day  Fossil  Beds  NM 

126,899 

Big  Thicket  National  Preserve 

126,376 

War  in  the  Pacific  NHP 

125,251 

Klondike  Gold  Rush  NHP  (Seattle) 

122,696 

General  Grant  NMem 

121,071 

Ocmulgee  NM 

120,665 
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Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units:  FY  1995 

Lava  Beds  NM  116,836 

Horseshoe  Bend  NMP  1 1 3,661 

Fort  Necessity  NB  1 10,342 

Pea  Ridge  NMP  108,248 

Navajo  NM  105,078 

Pipestone  NM  104,834 

Chiricahua  NM  &  Ft  Bowie  NHS  104,678 

Eisenhower  NHS  102,235 

Oregon  Caves  NM  100,581 

Fort  Smith  NHS  99,192 

El  Malpais  NM  97,41 1 

Hopewell  Furnace  NHS  94,645 

Coronado  NMem  92,045 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  NHS  91,763 

Petroglyph  NM  91,676 

Florissant  Fossil  Beds  NM  91,469 

Richmond  NBP  87,706 

Effigy  Mounds  NM  86,741 

Great  Basin  NP  84,506 

El  Morro  NM  84,344 

Devils  Postpile  NM  84,241 

Whitman  Mission  NHS  81,559 

Timpanogos  Cave  NM  80,182 

City  of  Rocks  National  Reserve  78,531 

Aztec  Ruins  NM  77,526 

Tonto  NM  76,222 

Grand  Portage  NM  75,440 

Chaco  Culture  NHP  70,907 

Congaree  Swamp  NM  69,275 

Harry  S  Truman  NHS  67,074 

Capulin  Volcano  NM  65,637 

Fort  Davis  NHS  65,461 

Bluestone  NSR  65,420 

Tumacacori  NHP  64,719 

Big  Hole  NB  63,864 

Sagamore  Hill  NHS  63,098 

Andrew  Johnson  NHS  61,790 

Moores  Creek  NB  60,695 

Edison  NHS  59,097 

Fort  Laramie  NHS  58,820 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  NM  58,449 

Fort  Stanwix  NM  57,419 

Salinas  Pueblo  Missions  NM  57,035 

Wrangell-Saint  Elias  NP  &  Preserve  54,246 

Carl  Sandburg  Home  NHS  51,837 

Kaloko-Honokohau  NHP  51,208 

Timucuan  Ecological  &  Hist  Preserve  50,768 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  NHS  50,763 

Fort  Scott  NHS  50,494 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARK  VISITATION  FOR  FY  1995 


Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units: 

FY  1995 

Golden  Spike  NHS 

50,487 

Fort  Lamed  NHS 

49,292 

Puukohola  Heiau  NHS 

47,769 

Pipe  Spring  NM 

47,303 

Adams  NHS 

46,220 

Natchez  NHP 

43,467 

Pecos  NHP 

42,698 

Arkansas  Post  NMem 

41,723 

Hopeweil  Culture  NHP 

41,250 

Roger  Williams  NMem 

41,173 

Cumberland  Island  NS 

40,629 

Bent's  Old  Fort  NHS 

39,697 

Russell  Cave  NM 

39,285 

Saint-Gaudens  NHS 

34,889 

Women's  Rights  NHP 

34,858 

Ninety  Six  NHS 

34,787 

George  Washington  Carver  NM 

33,623 

Jimmy  Carter  NHS 

33,192 

Springfield  Armory  NHS 

32,377 

Homestead  NM  of  America 

32,156 

Dry  Tortugas  NP 

32,100 

Hampton  NHS 

31,440 

John  Muir  NHS 

31,246 

Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  NHS 

29,003 

Hovenweep  NM  &  Yucca  House  NM 

27,804 

Booker  T  Washington  NM 

27,454 

Fossil  Butte  NM 

26,090 

Isle  Royale  NP 

23,249 

Saugus  Iron  Works  NHS 

22,533 

Monocacy  NB 

21,720 

Fort  Union  Trading  Post  NHS 

20,664 

Fort  Union  NM 

19,927 

Agate  Fossil  Beds  NM 

19,043 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace  NHS 

18,377 

Martin  Van  Buren  NHS 

18,031 

Knife  River  Indian  Village  NHS 

17,386 

Friendship  Hill  NHS 

16,887 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  NHS 

16,121 

Longfellow  NHS 

15,558 

Cape  Krus  NM,  Kobuk  Val  NP,  Noatak  Natl  Pres 

13,325 

Lake  Clark  NP  &  Preserve 

12,540 

Hagerman  Fossil  Beds  NM 

12,434 

Weir  Farm  NHS 

10,898 

John  F  Kennedy  NHS 

10,621 

Maggie  L  Walker  NHS 

10,433 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  NMem 

8,405 

Charles  Pickney  NHS 

8,189 

Ulysses  S  Grant  NHS 

7,503 

Gates  of  the  Arctic  NP  &  Preserve 

7,078 
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Visitor  Use 

National  Park  Service  Park  Units:  FY  1995 

William  Howard  Taft  NHS  6,850 

Katmai  NP  &  Preserve  6,790 

Thomas  Stone  NHS  5,116 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  NHS  4,819 

Saint  Paul's  Church  NHS  4,253 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  NHS  4,000 

Eugene  O'Neill  NHS  3,180 

Yukon-Charley  Rivers  Natl  Preserve  639 

Aniakchak  NM  &  Preserve  71 


3,321,885 


Counts  are  not  taken  for  the  parks  listed  below  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  /  Pedestrian  traffic  and  multiple  access  points  along  the  trail   present   problems  in 
estimating  visitation:   Appalachian  NST. 

2/  Counts  are  not  taken  of  vehicular  traffic  and  there  are  no  specific  visitor  sites: 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  Presidio. 

3/  Limited  Federal  and/or  public  facilities:  Bering  Land  Bridge  NPreserve,  Ebey's 
Landing  NHReserve,  Kalaupapa  NHP. 

4/  Under  development  or  renovation:  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  NHS,  Cane  River 
Creole  NHP,  Dayton  Aviation  NHP,  Hamilton  Grange  NMem,  Little  River  Canyon 
NPreserve,  Manzanar  NHS,  Mojave  NP,  New  Orleans  Jazz  NHP,  Salt  River  Bay 
NHP  &  Ecological  Preserve. 

5/  No  Federal  and/or  public  facilities:  Keweenaw  NHP,  Marsh-Billings  NHP,  Miss- 
issippi NR  &  RA,  National  Park  of  American  Samoa,  Niobrara/Missouri  NR,  Palo 
Alto  Battlefield  NHS,  Saint  Croix  Island  IHS. 

6/  Reported  as  part  of  Natchez  Trace  Parkway:   Natchez  Trace  NST. 

7/  Reported  under  White  House:   President's  Park. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  NPS  FTE  INCREASE 

Mr.  Regula.  One  last  question:  the  Park  Service  budget  reflects 
an  increase  of  904  FTEs.  That  doesn't  seem  to  square  with 
downsizing. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  I  just  may  follow  up  on  that 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  sure,  I'd  yield. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Why — you  say,  if  you  have  to  make  priorities,  you're 
going  to  close  parks,  and  yet  you're  asking  for  904  additional  FTEs. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure,  sure.  I  think  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  first  priority? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  if  the  Congress  hadn't  added  places  to 
take  care  of  and  expanded  responsibilities.  When  somebody  says, 
"Here,  here's  a  brand-new  park,  you've  got  to  put  somebody  in" 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Are  you  referring  to  Mojave? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I'm  not  referring  to  Mojave.  Why  don't  we  give 
them  a  list  of  the  new  areas,  just  areas  by  areas,  Bruce? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  Well,  certainly  some  of  the  additional  staff  is 
needed  for  some  of  the  new  areas  that  have  been  added,  let  me 
drop  back  and  answer  your  first  question,  if  I  may. 

The  downsizing  that  we  agreed  to,  the  re-engineering  of  our 
central  offices,  was  done  with  the  agreement  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parks.  The  National  Park  Service  was  basically 
held  harmless  from  downsizing  so  long  as  the  savings  that  we  took 
in  the  central  offices  was  translated  into  increases  for  the  parks. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Hang  on  a  second.  That's  about  a  thousand  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  About  a  thousand  FTEs,  that's  correct,  that  we 
saved. 

Now  the  majority  of  those  additional  increases  you  see  in  the 
1997  budget  are  being  held  for  seasonal  hires.  We  had  a  similar  re- 
serve set-aside  in  1996  and  1995,  and,  quite  frankly,  we  didn't  use 
many  of  them,  for  lack  of  resources.  They  are  more  of  a  contingency 
pot  than  they  are  anything  else,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect  a  fair 
number  of  them  to  go  unused.  They're  reserved  for  seasonal  hires. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  important  to  stress  this:  the  reason  we  didn't 
hire  was  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  do  it.  You've  got  to  couple 
a  person  with  a  dollar,  and  in  this  case  the  shortage  is  dollars.  In 
fact,  I  think,  Mr.  Kolbe,  that  it's  fair  to  predict  that  next  year  again 
it  will  be  dollar  constraints,  not  FTE  constraints,  and  we're  not 
very  likely  to  eat  them  up,  and  if  we  did,  they  would  be  seasonals. 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  WTiat's  reflected  in  there  is  an  allocation.  We 
failed  to  use  800  of  our  allocation  this  past  fiscal  year.  I  would  very 
much  expect  that  pattern  to  be  repeated,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  the  budget,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENTAL  FTE  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Frampton.  Can  I  respond  also  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment overall?  I  think  that  the  Department  has  probably  been  in 
the  forefront  of  all  the  Federal  agencies  in  doing  FTE  reductions 
sooner  than  required  by  the  President  over  this  five-year  period  or 
by  1999.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  base  year  of  1993,  the  Depart- 
ment had  about  78,000  employees.  Our  targets  for  1996  are  fewer 
than  70,000  employees.  The  Department  as  a  whole  has  gone  down 
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8,000  FTEs  over  the  last  three  years,  and  we  have  basically  done 
in  three  years  what  the  President  instructed  us  to  do  in  seven. 
Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  yes. 

NPS  FTE  TARGETS  AND  CAPS 

Mr.  Frampton.  The  Park  Service,  however,  has  been  held  about 
even  in  FTEs.  We've  had  reductions;  on  the  other  hand,  we've  had 
some  budget  increases.  So  if  you  look  at  the  Park  Service's  FTEs 
in  the  base  year  of  1993,  it  was  about  19,700  and  our  target  this 
year  is  19,300.  So  the  Park  Service  has  been  about  even  and  has 
not  had  to  absorb  the  substantial  FTE  cuts  in  the  last  four  years 
that  other  agencies  of  the  Department  have  incurred. 

Now  part  of  that  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  you've  had  more 
units  and  more  functions.  So  the  people  have  been  spread  out  thin- 
ner. Our  FTE  targets  and  caps  for  1996  versus  1997,  if  you  would 
give  us  the  additional  money  that  we  are  asking  for,  that  money 
corresponds  to  an  increase  in  the  cap  for  the  Park  Service  of  just 
about  300  FTEs.  I  think  the  number  of  900  is  because  we  have 
some  FTE  allocations  reserved  for  potential  seasonal  hiring  that 
very  well  might  not  be  utilized  that  are  not  being  used.  It's  not  a 
substantial  increase;  it's  basically  we've  been  flat  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  basically  would  stay  flat  for  another  year.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  Department  as  a  whole,  there's  been  probably  as  much 
FTE  cut  as  any  department  of  the  Government  over  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen  is  next. 

LUNCHROOM  AT  CARLSBAD 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation,  the  pros,  and  so  forth, 
but  what  I'm  here  basically  to  do  is  we  still  haven't  resolved  the 
problem  with  the  lunchroom  down  in  the  Carlsbad  Cavern. 

This  is  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  time  that  we've  had  to  come 
and  talk  about  this.  Frank  Deckert  is  the  new 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  he's  here.  He's  here. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Is  he  here?  Good.  Let's  have  him.  [Laughter.] 

We  get  this  thing  resolved,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  crops  up  again. 
They've  moved  the  souvenirs  out;  they've  taken  the  lint  reduction. 
This  still  is  a  great  attraction  for  this  particular  cavern. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  John  here?  Poor  old  John. 

Mr.  Skeen 

Mr.  Skeen.  He's  not  so  old.  He's  about  the  same  age  I  am. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He's  a  damned  sight  younger  than  I  am,  too.  So 
let's  start  back  on  this.  [Laughter.] 

Now  Mr.  Cook  is  here.  He  didn't  know  he  was  going  to  testify, 
but  he  sure  as  hell  can. 

Mr.  Cook,  would  you  speak  to  the  lunchroom  question? 

Mr.  Cook  is  the  field  officer  for  the — what  are  we  calling  it? — 
Intermountain  Field  Area. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Cook.  We — I  felt  that  we  had  come  to  an  understanding  and 
agreement   with  this   Committee   and   with   the   Senate   that   we 
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would,  in  fact,  maintain  the  lunchroom  there,  as  you  directed,  and 
the  lunchroom's  still  there,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  but  here  we  go.  Here's  all 
this.  It's  a  running  battle  again  in  the  news  media.  Mr.  Deckert, 
who's  the  superintendent  down  there 

Mr.  Cook.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen  [continuing].  I  don't  think  I've  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him,  or  him  me.  And  I  thought  we  had  come  to  some  reso- 
lution on  it  well  over  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Cook.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  it's  gloomy  again.  Mr.  Deckert  said,  "It's  now 
the  policy  to  remove  the  lunchroom  from  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  in 
total." 

Mr.  Cook.  Well,  I  find  that  a  little  surprising,  and  I  will  have 
to 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  it's  surprising  to  me,  too.  That's  why  I- 


Mr.  Cook  [continuing].  Consult  with  Mr.  Deckert  because 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let's  go  surprise  Mr.  Deckert.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cook.  The  agreement  we  have  is  that  we  will  remove  those 
things  that  you  discussed 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cook  [continuing].  Previously,  the  things  that  caused  the 
lint.  The  food  items  will— the  small  lunchroom  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It's  been  a  great  tradition  for  some  60  years,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  school  children  to  come  down  and  eat  in  the  cav- 
erns. I  know  that  it  was  a  problem  at  one  time,  but  they've  handled 
the  garbage  disposal  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  provided  the  funding 
for  the  elevators  and  the  rest  of  it.  And  I  knew  we  had  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  get  hit  with  a  new  round  again, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  bring  this  back  up  because  it  seems  like 
I've  got  one  issue.  I'm  so  much  park-supportive,  but 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  well,  let  me  assure  you 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  I  don't  understand  what  you're  doing  about  the 
infrastructure  and  the  rest  of  it.  We  have  real  problems.  We've  got 
a  new  water  line  going  for  Carlsbad  down  there  because  they  had 
one  above  ground,  and  we've  taken  care  of  all  of  that,  but  we've  got 
to  fight  over  the  lunchroom. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cook  and  I  will  have  a  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Deckert  and  see 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I'd  appreciate  it.  I  don't  blame  this  on  Mr. 
Deckert,  because  evidently  he  thinks  that  that's  the  policy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  can  help  him  out  on  that.  You  heard  the 
policy  by  his  boss. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  please  dissuade  him. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  shall  strive  to  be  sure  there's  a  coherence  of 
policy  in  this  area  because  we  don't  want  to  do  this  again  next  year 
any  more  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  hate  to  take  up  your  time  on  a  budget  situation, 
and  this  is  a  very  parochial  thing,  but  we  prize  our  Park  Service, 
and  we  think  the  Park  Service  in  our  State  is  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  that  we  have,  and  the  cooperation  has  been  tremendous 
and  very  friendly.  And  I  don't  know  why  this  has  to  keep  cropping 
up. 
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I  also  cautioned  the  concessionaire:  get  that  linty  stuff  out  of  the 
bottom  of  that  thing  because  you  don't  want  it  in  the  caverns.  They 
understood  that,  and  I  understood  that  they  removed  it. 

Mr.  Cook.  You  know,  quite  frankly,  I  haven't  been  back  to  see 
if  it's  been  removed 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cook  [continuing].  But  I  do  know  that  there's  still  apprehen- 
sion because  of  the  original  shootout,  if  you  might,  that  took  place 
when  it  was  announced  we  were  going  to  remove  the  lunchroom. 
I  find  it  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Deckert  would  say  we're 
going  to  remove  everything  because,  in  fact,  Mr.  Deckert  has  been 
a  part  of  the  decision-making  process.  And  so  I'm  going  to  have  to 
question  where  that  was  said  and  exactly  how 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I'd  appreciate  us  establishing  a  communication 
link. 

Even  further  than  that,  now  they're  talking  about  taking  up  the 
paved  walkways  and  returning  them  back  to  the  old  ones  that  we 
had  with  just  the  natural  ground,  which  wasn't  natural;  they  had 
to  bring  dirt  in,  and  then  they  paved  them  later  to  keep  the  dust 
down  in  the  caverns. 

Mr.  Cook.  Well,  we  are  making  changes  there,  but  nothing  so 
drastic  as  to  remove  all  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well 

Mr.  Cook.  But  anything  you  do,  Congressman,  as  you  know,  if 
it's  a  change 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  I  know. 

Mr.  COOK  [continuing].  It's  going  to  cause  questions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  is  a  neighborhood  problem. 

Mr.  Cook.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  I  do  appreciate  it,  and  I'm  sorry  to  heckle  you 
with  this  situation,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  cooperation.  And  if  we 
can  get  this  one  resolved  and  doused  for  another  year  or  so,  well, 
we'll  take  it  on  again  next  year.  [Laughter.] 

THANK  YOU  FOR  SUPPORT  AT  EL  MALPAIS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  Cook.  And,  Congressman,  you're  far  more  than  a  one-park 
man.  I  want  to  thank  you  while  I'm  at  the  table  here  for  all  your 
support  and  assistance  at  the  El  Malpais  as  well. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  AT  WHITE  SANDS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  sir.  And  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
White  Sands.  We're  going  to  have  to  do  something.  That's  a  monu- 
ment, I  know,  but  the  Park  Service  does  the  manning  of  the  thing, 
because  the  living  conditions  out  there  are  horrible. 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  do  appreciate  that,  and  thank  you  for  giving  me 
some  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me  take  this  time  to  solve 
a  little  neighborhood  fight  that  we  had  going  on  out  there.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And  thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  REGULA.  It's  a  very  peaceful  neighborhood.  What  do  they 
say?  Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  this  is  all  underground.  [Laughter.] 
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Thank  you  very  much.  I  sure  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  last  exchange  cer- 
tainly proves  the  adage  that  all  politics  is  local.  [Laughter.] 

And  we  all  have  local  issues  when  it  comes  to  the  Park  Service, 
and  certainly  some  of  mine  are  local  as  well,  and  some  of  my  ques- 
tioning, while  I  hope  broader,  is  in  a  broader  nature,  but  it  does 
reflect  the  specific  concerns  that  I  have. 

LIST  OF  LAND  ACQUISITION  PRIORITIES 

This  Congress  is  often  criticized  for  what  we  do  in  terms  of  ear- 
marking funds.  So  last  year  on  the  acquisition  side  we  decided  not 
to  earmark  funds,  but  rather  to  give  you  $100  million  for  acquisi- 
tion— that's  for  all  four  agencies — and  to  have  you  make  the  deci- 
sions or  to  prioritize  those  with  reference  back  to  this  Committee. 
Why  haven't  you  ever  given  us  the  list  of  your  priorities? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  submitted  our  list  of  priorities  to  the  De- 
partment, and  I  think  I  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  Frampton  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Secretary.  We  are  six 
months  into  the  fiscal  year — or  the  fifth  month. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Mr.  Kolbe,  the  Secretary  has  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  various  bureaus,  and  he  and  I  have  discussed  this, 
and  Bonnie  Cohen  and  others  have  discussed  this  with  him.  He  has 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  he  does  not  want  to  come  here  with  his 
recommendations  until  there  is  a  bill,  and  until  we  know  how  much 
money  we  have.  And  I  realize  that  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  little 
bit  cautious,  overcautious,  on  his  part,  but  on  the  spectrum  of  being 
a  little  reckless  versus  a  little  cautious,  I  think  he  feels  like  he 
wants  to  be  cautious.  So  he's  prepared  to  come  up  within  48  hours 
of  having  a  bill  with  a  specific  list  of  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  I  didn't  ask  you  why  you  haven't  spent  the 
money.  I  asked  you  why  you  haven't  given  us  a  list  of  your  prior- 
ities. I  didn't  ask  why  you  haven't  actually  written  checks,  obli- 
gated the  money. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  he — we  have  discussed  this 

Mr.  Kolbe.  What  we  asked  you  for  was  a  list  of  your  priorities. 

Mr.  Frampton.  His  personal  view  is  that  he  does  not  want  to 
come  up  with  a  set  of  priorities  with  a  given  number  of  dollars 
until  there  is  a  bill,  and  until  we  know  that  we  have  the  dollars, 
which  we  don't  right  now. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  How  much  of  the  acquisition  dollars 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  his  view,  personal  view. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  How  much  of  the  acquisition  dollars  have  actually 
been  appropriated  through  the  various  Continuing  Resolutions  that 
you  have? 

Mr.  Frampton.  In  terms  of  line  items,  I  think  his  view  is  none, 
in  the  sense  that,  until  we  have  the  total  amount,  until  the  process 
works  here  with  his  coming  forward  with  a  list,  and  the  Commit- 
tee's approving 

Mr.  Kolbe.  My  understanding  was  these  items  were  pro  rated  in 
each  of  the  items  of  the  Park  Service  budget.  But  you're  saying  not 
one  dollar  in  the  agency  has  been  allocated  for 
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Mr.  Frampton.  I  will  let  the  budget  folks  here  talk  about  their 
understanding,  but  the  Secretary's  understanding  is  that,  until  we 
have  a  bill  with  the  total  amount  in  line  items,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That's  1996  and  1997,  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Frampton.  It's  his  view.  1996. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  tell  me,  then,  does  that  apply  also  to  operating 
funds?  Are  you  spending  money  to  pay  salaries  and  to  buy  supplies 
out  of  your  money  that's  allocated  in  each  of  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lutions? 

Mr.  Frampton.  With  respect  to  the  land  management  assistance, 
acquisition  assistance  program? 

Mr.  Kolbe.  No,  just  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Your  view  is  that  you  don't  have  any  money  until  you  have  a  final 
bill.  That's  what  you  just  said  to  me. 

Mr.  Frampton.  For  line  item  land  acquisition,  since  it  is  a  pack- 
age which  requires,  in  effect,  a  final  agreement  between  the  Com- 
mittees and  the  Secretary,  that's  correct.  That's  his  view  of  this. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Does  Mr.  Kennedy  want  to  say  something  on  this? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  the  record 
clear  as  to  what  has  actually  happened,  as  distinguished  from  the 
policy  here.  You  asked  a  question,  I  think,  about  what's  the  Park 
Service  been  doing  for  land  acquisition;  that's  what  I  understood 
you  to  be  asking,  and  that's  probably  supplementary  to  the  policy 
that  the  Secretary  has  adopted,  which  is  a  different  question,  I 
think. 

FY  1996  LAND  ACQUISITION  SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

What  is  the  story  with  respect  to  1996  money? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  We  have  the  legal  authority  to  spend  $15  million 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Now  you  have  a 
list  of  priorities  sitting  down  there,  and  you  have  done  nothing  to 
get  on  with  acquiring  that.  Why?  Now  this  is  a  policy  question  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  I'm  just  stating  his 

Mr.  KOLBE.  You  just  told  us,  in  the  Secretary's  views,  you  have 
no  legal  authority  to  spend,  and  I've  just  been  told  that  you  have 
legal  authority  to  spend  $15  million. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Legal  authority — we  are  spending  money  on  the 
nonline  item  salaries  and 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You're  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Land  management  program.  I  can 
only  communicate  to  you 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  think  we  understand 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Mr.  Kolbe,  his  personal  view  that 
he's  not — 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  understand — I  think  we  understand 

Mr.  Frampton.  He  doesn't  feel  that  we — he — we  haven't  been 
tardy  or  have  the  desire 

Mr.  Kolbe.  He  doesn't  want  to  tell — he  has  the  authority  to  do 
it;  he  doesn't  want  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  To  arrive  at  a  final  expenditure 
package  to  recommend  to  you,  to  get  that  approval,  until  we  know 
what  the  total  amount  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  have  $15  million  that's  been  allocated  to  this 
point.  You  could  start  with  some  allocation — some  acquisitions.  If 
you  have  a  priority  list,  you'd  start  with  the  first  one,  unless  it's 
all  over  $15  million,  and  you'd  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  the  priority  list,  as  I  understand,  is  going 
to  be  a  joint  determination  of  the  Committees  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  we  can't  do  anything  until  we  get  it  from  you. 
Let's  say  we  never  appropriate  another  dollar  for  this,  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  and  $15  million  has  been  allocated  and  released, 
is  available  in  obligational  authority  to  you.  Presumably,  you'd 
come  up  with  your  list  and  say,  well,  $15  million's  all  we've  got; 
here's  our  list  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  can  only  guess  what  the  Secretary's  views  are 
of  this,  that  if  there  is  a  final  Continuing  Resolution  that  allocates 
no  more  money,  and  the  view  is  that  we  then  have  six,  seven 
months'  worth  of  past  money  for  the  line  item,  then  the  final  total 
year  would  be  $15  million  or  $15.5  million,  then  he  would  imme- 
diately come  here  with  a  recommended  list  of  $15.5  million,  which 
might  look  very  different  than  the  first  $15.5  million  of  a  $26  mil- 
lion list.  In  other  words,  if  we  knew  we  were  only  going  to  have 
$15  million  to  spend  this  year,  then  that  list  of  his  recommenda- 
tions might  look  a  lot  different  than  if  the  first  $15  million  of  a  $23 
million 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  understand.  So  if  you  have 
15  instead  of  the  26,  the  No.  1  priority  would  be  changed? 

Mr.  Frampton.  The  amounts — absolutely,  the  amounts  spent  for 
the  priorities  might  be  different.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  that 
he  would  want  to  take  some  projects  out  that  require  all  or  none. 
It  might  be  that  he  would  spread  the  money  out  between  a  larger 
number  of  projects,  if  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  money.  We  don't 
have  an  absolute,  you  know,  we  do  this  project  up  to  the  100  per- 
cent of  the  dollars;  then  we  go  to  the  next.  And  I  don't  think  he 
believes  that  that's  going  to  be  the  dynamics  when  he  comes  here 
with  his  recommendations  with  you  all,  either. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  let  me  just  ask,  since  I'm  not,  quite  frankly, 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  but  let  me  just  ask,  since  it  was  our  un- 
derstanding that  we  were  going  to  do  it  this  way  of  letting  you 
come  up  with  the  list  of  priorities,  what  is 

Mr.  Regula.  Subject  to  our  approval. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK  RESTORATION 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Subject — absolutely,  subject  to  our  Committee's  say- 
so  or  approval  of  this  thing.  I  think  we  have  $100  million  in  there 
for  all  acquisitions  for  the  four  agencies.  Now  this  year  you're  ask- 
ing for  that  same  amount,  $100  million,  for  the  Everglades  Res- 
toration Fund.  Oh,  that's  the  acquisition  part  of  the  Everglades 
Restoration  Fund;  is  that  correct?  It's  a  whopping  amount. 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  separate  and  apart  from  the  ordinary 
agency 
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Mr.  Kolbe.  I  understand  that.  I'm  wondering  why  this  shouldn't 
be  seen  as  part  of  the  regular  acquisition  process  with  other  prior- 
ities, considered  with  other  priorities? 

Mr.  Frampton.  It  is  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
account. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  you  have  an  earmark  for  $100  million  for  Ever- 
glades, and  you're  only  asking  next  year  for  36 — I  think  36 — for  ev- 
erything else  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  sounds  a  little  bit  out  of  whack  to  me. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  that's  the  point  that  I  tried  to  make  in  my 
opening  statement,  that  that  fund  which  is  substantially,  but  not 
entirely,  for  land  acquisition  is  basically  part  of  a  governmentwide 
$400  million  project  which  could,  I  suppose,  be  split  up  eight  or  ten 
different  ways  in  different  accounts  at  different  agencies,  but  is  in 
the  Park  Service  budget  because  a  principal  beneficiary  of  this,  ob- 
viously, will  be  Everglades  National  Park. 

So  it  is  not 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  understand 


Mr.  Frampton.  It's  a  little  different  than  a  specific  park-related 
park  acquisition. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  No,  no,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Much  of  this  money  will  not  be — most  of  it  will 
not  be  within  Everglades  National  Park  or  even  the  National  Park 
System.  It  will  be  cost-shared  with  the  State  for  acquisition  and 
construction  of  areas  necessary  to  restore  the  whole  of  the  south 
Florida  ecosystem  for  the  benefit  of  the  bay,  the  park,  other  parks, 
and  wildlife,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield  to  me? 

Of  course,  if  you  get  the  $200  million  that's  in  the  Agriculture 
bill,  then  you  wouldn't  need  anything  from  us  for  a  couple  of  years, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Frampton.  If  there  is  $200  million  in  the  Farm  bill 

Mr.  Regula.  Because  that  bill  appropriates  the  money  to. 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  correct.  Then  that  would  be  half  of  what 
we  need  over  the  next  four  years,  and  we  would  want  to  come  and 
talk  to  you  about  how  we  would  plan  to  get  the  other  $200  million 
over  the  four-year  period.  But  that  is — that  would  be  50  percent  of 
this  fund. 

Mr.  Regula.  Could  we  appropriate  whatever  amount  we  do  sub- 
ject to  that  bill,  because  you  don't  know  at  this  juncture  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Conference — or  if  there  will  be  any  Farm  bill. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  the  Conference  is  going  on  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know. 

Mr.  Frampton.  And  if  there's  a  bill  that's  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  expect  it  will  be  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh. 

Mr.  Frampton.  They're  intending  to  finish  this  and  then  resolve 
it  one  way  or  another  by  the  end  of  next  week.  And  if  it  doesn't 
go,  I  suspect  we  may  not  have  a  Farm  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  will  inform  this  process  substantially. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  okay. 
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AMENDING  LAW  REGARDING  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  I've  used  up  my  time,  but  just  one  kind  of  final 
question  which  relates  to  all  of  this  in  this  acquisition:  do  you 
think  philosophically — from  either  of  you — philosophically  that  we 
should  think  about — this  is  an  authorizing  question,  I  realize,  but 
change  the  law  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund?  We  have  an  awful  lot  of  money  in  there  that's  ear- 
marked, and  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  parks  that  are  suffering  badly 
from  the  lack  of  maintenance.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
think  of  other  possible  ways  to  make  that  money 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  want  to  express  my  own  view  of  this.  I  haven't 
cleared  this  with  OMB  or  anybody. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Okay. 

NPS  NEEDS  VS  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Kolbe,  that  it  is  artificial  and 
bad  public  policy  to  pit  the  needs  of  the  Park  Service  against  those 
of  the  States  and  the  localities.  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Fund 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  stateside  have  very 
high  leverage  on  a  few  Federal  dollars — these  are  multiples  of  four, 
five,  six,  ten  times  in  some  cases — to  take  care  of  the  only  open 
spaces  that  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  get  to  in  this  country  that 
aren't  in  the  National  Park  System.  As  it  now  operates,  because  of 
the  cap,  this  money  comes  out  of  the  National  Park  Service  budget. 
So,  that  set  of  values  which  are  national  values  are  pitted  against 
the  State  parks,  and  it's  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 

As  to  managing  those  grants,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
petence that  is  necessary  and  useful  in  the  way  in  which  decisions 
are  made — as  to  who  gets  what  in  those  stateside  grants  and  in 
UPARR.  The  National  Park  Service  does  bring  some  competence  to 
that,  just  as  they  do  in  historic  preservation  grants.  But  the  way 
the  budget  process  operates,  it  sets  up  an  essentially  antithetical 
relationship  between  the  needs  of  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  needs  of  a  lot  of  cities  and  States.  I  think  it  has  to  be  said  in 
candor  that  these  needs  are  in  many  cases  of  equal  value,  and  it's 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it.  They  should  be  outside  the  cap,  and 
you  should  treat  those,  in  my  view,  in  the  Congress  as  an  entirely 
different  and  important  program. 

Now  that  is  unorthodox,  but  it  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Frampton.  I'm  not  sure  if  you  were  asking  a  question  about 
State  versus  Federal 

Mr.  Kolbe.  No,  I  wasn't  really. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Okay. 

USE  OF  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  Frampton.  The  question  I  thought  you  were  asking  I  would 
like  to  address  because  I  think  it's  a  difficult  question.  You  know, 
this  Administration  actually  has  been  rather  modest  compared  to 
previous  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations  in  the  re- 
quests for  LWCF  money,  and  I  think,  because  of  this  concern  that 
before  we  buy  new  land  let's  take  care  of  what  we've  got 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  that's  a  different  question 

Mr.  Frampton.  However 
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Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  what  I  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Okay. 

Mr.  FRAMPTON  [continuing].  When  you  look  at  what  we  do  fund 
and  the  priority  list  of  what  we're  not  able  to  fund  at  current  lev- 
els, I  think,  to  a  large  degree,  in  the  parks  and  refuges,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Forest  Service  land  that  I'm  familiar  with,  this  acquisi- 
tion money  represents  an  investment  to  prevent  far  larger  manage- 
ment expenses  down  the  road.  They're  in-holdings.  They're — for  the 
most  part,  they  are  acquisitions  that,  if  we  can't  make  today,  are 
going  to  be  horrendous  for  these  units  and  horrendous  potential  ex- 
pense 10  or  20  years  down  the  road. 

People  tend  to  view  it  as  adding  to  what  we  have,  but,  in  fact, 
what  it  is  is  really  solving  future  management  problems  and  avoid- 
ing future  resource  impact  problems  for  the  most,  not  expanding 
our  empire.  And  so  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  balance  between 
money  that  is  firmly  committed  to  acquisition — otherwise,  it  always 
tends  to  get  pushed  off  until  next  year  or  the  year  after  in  the  need 
to  maintain 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  argument  only  makes 
sense  if  you're  saying  that  you're  allocating  all  the  dollars  that  are 
available  for  acquisition  to  acquire  those  lands  that  are  sensitive 
or  need  to  be  saved.  But,  by  your  own  admission  a  moment  earlier, 
you  said  because  we  don't  have  the  Operations  and  Maintenance 
dollars,  we  can't  acquire  all  the  things  we  need.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  balance — we  may  not  have  the  balance  right  in  terms  of 
having  this  large  fund  out  there  that  is  now  limited  to  a  particular 
use  while  parks  are  actually  getting  into  serious  disrepair  and  de- 
grading, I  think  fairly  seriously,  because  we  can't  use  those  dollars. 

And  I'll  stop  and 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There's  a 


Mr.  Kolbe  [continuing].  And  let  them  respond,  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  there  really  were  $12  billion  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  then,  as  distinguished  from 

Mr.  Kolbe.  An  IOU? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Then  the  question  would  become  easier  to  answer,  but,  as  it  is, 
it's  not  so  accurate.  It's  being  used  for  deficit  things. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  called  the  "unified  budget." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That's  right;  it  is.  Under  those  circumstances,  it's 
a  little  hard  to  know  what  you  would  do  with  money  you  haven't 
got. 

NPS  MORALE 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Good  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Good  afternoon,  sir. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  It's  always  provocative  to  have  your  unprepared  tes- 
timony. [Laughter.] 

And  it's  always  struck  me  that  you  have  something  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Marine  Corps  than  the  color  of  your  uniforms,  and 
that  has  typically  been  an  esprit  de  corps  within  the  Park  Service 
that  has  taken  you  through  lean  times  without  a  lot  of  complaint. 
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So  I  was  a  little  bit  taken  aback  to  hear  you  say  that  you  think 
morale  is  really  suffering  at  this  point,  because  that  is  among  a 
handful  of  critical  ingredients  in  being  able  to  continue  to  do  more 
with  less. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  an  honorable  assessment  of  the 
condition  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  System  has  to  include 
a  recognition  that  the  stop-starts,  lockouts,  and  downsizings  cannot 
leave  an  organization,  even  one  with  a  very  high  esprit  de  corps, 
with  anything  other  than  a  sense  that  its  context  is  not  healthy, 
and  it's  not.  And  it's  time  that  we  try  very  hard  in  these  two 
branches  of  government  to  create  circumstances  in  which  people 
can  lead  continuous  and  dignified  careers  in  this  or  any  other  serv- 
ice. 

STEWARDSHIP  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Your  remarks  in  your  opening  statement  were  also 
what  we  might  expect  to  find  on  the  comment  side  of  the  report 
card,  if  you  will,  as  opposed  to  the  letter  grade.  But,  you  know,  one 
of  the  things  we  get  graded  on  around  here  is  stewardship.  I'm  just 
wondering  what  the  letter  grade  for  stewardship  would  be  for  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  between  these  two  branches  of  government, 
Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  As  regards  our  common 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  Responsibility  toward  the  parks. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  we  can  have  happy  talk  about  the 
way  in  which  we,  as  a  composite  of  two  branches  of  government, 
have  been  trustees  of  these  places.  I  think  we  have — I  think  the 
Park  Service  has  grinned  and  borne  it  again  and  has  done  its  cus- 
tomary job  of  getting  on  with  it,  not  complaining  a  bit,  but  I  think 
in  the  aggregate  we  are  poor  trustees  as  a  generation,  and  I  think 
that  our  descendants  are  going  to  be  sorrier  for  it. 

OVERFLIGHTS  AT  PARKS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Something  a  little  more  concrete.  As  you're  aware, 
we've  been  working  the  problem  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation having  to  do  with  the  potential  for  scenic  overflights,  so- 
called,  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  My  understanding  is  that  things  are  on  the  verge 
of  resolution  there,  and  I  don't  want  to  prejudice  a  good  outcome 
by  talking  about  it  too  much.  But 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  Using  that  as  the  predicate  for  a  larger 
question  about  the  threat  to  park  values  generally  throughout  the 
country  that  this  new  kind  of  tourism  presents,  and  whether  we 
ought  to  or  can  be  addressing  it  in  a  Systemwide  fashion,  rather 
than  when  it  crops  up  in  the  Grand  Canyon  or  Hawaii  or  Colo- 
rado  

Mr.  Kennedy.  Or  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
where  it's  a  matter  of  acute  interest  right  now,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Smokies 

Mr.  Frampton.  And  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  Mr.  Skaggs  referred  to  Hawaii. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is,  yes,  a  portion  of  that  responsibil- 
ity lies  with  the  administrative  branch,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  current  arrangements  between  the  two  Secretaries  of  Transpor- 
tation and  of  the  Interior  are  currently  being  reexamined  toward 
a  continuing  policy  that  will  put  heavier  emphasis  upon  protection 
of  the  national  estate  in  the  form  of  the  parks. 

Beyond  that,  it's  entirely  conceivable  that  there  may  be  legisla- 
tive changes  that  need  to  be  recommended,  and  I  would  hope  that 
that  would  occur  reasonably  quickly,  and  expect  that  it  might. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Should  I  hear  you  to  mean  that  there  may  be  some 
recommendation  coming  from  your  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  about  the  need  for  legislation? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  there  are  some 
things  that  are  very  imminent,  not  necessarily  recommended  legis- 
lation, but  certainly  the  regulations  on  the  Grand  Canyon  which 
will  have  some  generic  aspects  to  them  are  within  days  or  weeks 
of  publication,  and  the  question  of  both  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  and  the  generic  issues  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
both  by  the  two  Secretaries  and  the  White  House  right  now. 

LEVERAGING  OF  VOLUNTEER  HELP 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And,  finally,  have  you  leveraged  volunteer  help  as 
much  as  you  possibly  can? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We've  leveraged  a  lot.  There's  going  to  be  eight  to 
ten — there's  going  to  be  an  army  of  8,000  to  10,000  of  these  folks 
just  out  on  the  C&O  Canal.  That's  a  lot.  That's  a  lot  of  bodies  out 
there  pushing  shovels  around. 

There's  several  kinds  of  volunteers,  obviously.  There's  that  kind 
of  just  hard  labor  volunteers  that  do  a  lot  of  work  around  the  Sys- 
tem. There  are  other  kinds  of  volunteers  that  I  don't  think  we've 
leveraged  nearly  enough,  which  is  the  volunteerism  of  the  intellect 
or  the  capacity  to  do  business  problems,  the  capacity  to  solve  puz- 
zles that  require  the  application  of  a  lot  of  discipline  and  training 
largely  in  business  matters. 

And  the  National  Park  Foundation,  as  we  are  tooling  it  up  to  be 
a  more  active  partner,  and  the  cooperating  associations  are  essen- 
tially volunteer  enterprises,  too.  And  the  answer  to  your  question 
is,  no,  I  don't  think  we're  doing  enough  of  it  or  we  wouldn't  be  try- 
ing so  hard  to  get  a  better  system  established,  whereby  we  can  get 
not  just  muscle,  but  brain  at  work,  to  help  us  with  our  problems. 

And  we're  going  to  be  talking  with  you  more  about  that.  One  of 
the  things  you  can  do  for  us  along  that  line  to  help  us  do  better 
is  to  give  us  the  legislation  we've  been  asking  for  a  cooperating 
agreement  and  other  flexibilities  to  enter  into  contracts  and  other 
forms  of  agreement  that  would  enable  us  to  be  more  flexible  in  the 
way  we  get  partners,  volunteer  and  otherwise,  to  get  the  private 
sector  more  closely  integrated  in  the  work  we're  doing. 

Do  you  want  to  give  me  a  number  where  that  sits,  just  so  we  can 
put  it  in  the  record,  what  the  legislation  is  that  gives  us  those? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  Actually,  they  have — the  legislation  that  you're 
talking  about  is  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Okay. 
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Mr.  Sheaffer.  So  we  would  have  the  authority  to  enter  into 
these  forms  of  agreements. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Okay.  For  one  year.  This  is  a  very  piece  of — it's 
not  very — it  will  not  make  front-page  news,  but  it's  very,  very  im- 
portant to  us. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  just  correct  the  record,  I 
misspoke  when  I  originally  referred  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  unprepared 
testimony  as  opposed  to  his  uncleared  testimony,  which  I  think  is 
what  it  should  have  been.  [Laughter.] 

It  was  very  well  prepared. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GOOD  EXPERIENCE  AT  INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

And  I'm  sorry  I  was  late  for  your  testimony.  I  had  other  hearings 
this  afternoon,  as  all  of  us  do. 

I  just  want  to,  for  the  record,  take  30  seconds  and  say  that  I  had 
such  a  good  experience  with  the  National  Park  Service  personnel 
up  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  I  wrote  you  a  letter  and 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  Told  you  that — I  was  there  during 
the  shutdown  period.  I  went  up  there  unidentified  and  went 
through  Independence  Hall  and  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  the  great 
presentation  that  you  all  have  there  on  the  First  Congress.  I  didn't 
tell  them  who  I  was,  but  I  received  great  treatment.  And  so 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  I  want  you  to  know  for  the  record 
that  there's  some  wonderful  people  serving  in  your  agency,  and  I 
thank  you  for 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  The  good  job  that's  being  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  my  left,  is  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  both  that  morale  and  that  competence,  and  thank 
you  for  saying  so. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  it's  the  truth  because  it  was  a  good  expe- 
rience for  me,  and  I  know  that  happens  around  the  country. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ELWHA  DAM  RESTORATION  REQUEST 

Having  said  that,  I'm  wondering  what  your  intentions  are  re- 
garding the  Elwha  Dam  issue.  I'm  wondering  if  you  can  identify  for 
the  record  why  you  requested — I  think  it  was  $110  million.  You  es- 
timate that  there  are  some  benefits 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  Long  term.  That  affects  my  State, 
not  my  district,  but  my  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  I'm  just — it's  causing  a  little  heartburn 
out  our  way. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  I  wanted  to  have  you  explain  for  the 
record  the  justification  for  that  number,  how  you  expect  to  have  the 
savings  you  say  you  will  have,  and  I'd  be  happy  to  have  your  re- 
sponse. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  do  that,  George,  or  do  you 
want  me  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  can  give  it  a  whack.  I'll  do  it. 

As  I  think  you're  aware,  the  legislation  that  created  the  process 
for  looking  at  acquisition  and  restoration  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  not — I  think  I'm  paraphrasing  correctly — go  forward 
to  acquire  the  two  dams  unless  the  resources  are  there  for  restora- 
tion. And  what  is  in  the  President's  budget — it  is  not  in  the  Park 
Service  budget,  but  it  is  in  the  overall  Administration  budget — is 
a  one-time  appropriation,  budget  authority,  to  do  the  entire  pro- 
gram, which  includes  acquiring  the  dams,  making  a  payment  to  the 
companies  for  replacement  electricity,  and  the  entire  restoration 
cost,  which  we  now  estimate  not  at  $250  or  $300  million,  but  about 
$110  million.  That  includes  the  $29.5  million  that  was  the  nego- 
tiated price  on  the  acquisition  from  the  company. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  priority  for  the  Administration,  first, 
because  it  would  be  a  very  significant  restoration  project.  We  don't 
want  to  go  into  it  unless  we  know  we  can  do  the  whole  thing.  It 
has  pretty  broad  public  support,  I  believe,  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  economy  and  the  community.  It  is  a  way  to 
resolve  some  potentially  very  horrendous  problems  about  licensing 
and  other  issues  that  could  be  controversial  for  many,  many  years. 
It  will  restore  a  magnificent  fishery,  and  it  is  a  pretty  significant 
public  works  project,  including  projections  of  I  think  at  least  1,200 
jobs  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

So  it  is  an  important  priority  for  the  Administration.  We  don't 
want  to  go  forward  unless  we  know  we  can  do  the  job.  And  it  does 
not  involve  any  outlays,  projected  outlays,  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  In 
other  words,  in  1997,  what  we  anticipate  is  to  finish  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  process,  and  the  actual  work  would  begin 
in  1998. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  heard  you  testify  that  doing  this  removal 
would  restore  magnificent  fisheries.  You're  assuming  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dam  is  the  only  reason  there's  a  problem  with  the  fish- 
eries in  that  area? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Not  the  only  reason.  But  I  have  read  the  pre- 
vious EIS  and  the  drafts  of  working  portions  of  the  studies  and 
some  of  the  existing  EIS,  and  all  of  the  work  that's  been  done  to 
date  that  I  have  seen  continues  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
really  isn't  any  way  to  do  restoration  without  taking  out  the  dams. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  considerations  of  purchasing  the 
dams  and  taking  out  the  guts,  the  generators,  and  other  ap- 
proaches, partial  restoration  approaches,  but  everything  I  have 
read  indicates  that  we'd  spend  three-quarters  of  the  money  and  get 
one  quarter  of  the  restoration;  that  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
do  this  is  to  the  whole  job. 

And  in  the  last  six  months  to  nine  months,  one  of  the  things, 
that's  somewhat  encouraging  about  this  is  that  the  cost  estimates 
for  handling  the  sediment,  which  is  the  big  cost  item  behind  the 
dam,  have  come  way  down.  Now  $110  million  is  a  lot  of  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  you  look  at  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  avoided,  the  restoration,  benefits,  the  jobs,  the  community 
support,  compared  to  other  major  multi-unit  construction  projects 
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that  the  Park  Service  is  doing,  whether  it's  at  Sequoia  or  Yosemite 
or  Grand  Canyon,  that's  not  an  outrageous  number  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I'll  perhaps  follow  up  with  some  more  ques- 
tions because  I  know  my  time  is  limited  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead  if  you  have  some  more. 

FEE  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  just  turn  quickly  to  a  couple  of  other  areas.  The  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  required  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice look  into  actively  increasing  fee  collections,  where  possible. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  You've  done  that  out  our  way,  I  think  as  a 
pilot  project. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Our  concern  in  my  area — and  I  assume  it's 
transferable  to  other  areas  in  the  country — is  that  some  of  the  fees 
that  are  collected  within  the  area  be  used  in  the  area 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  To  improve  the  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  your  response  to  the  program  that's 
been  undertaken  thus  far?  Do  you  think  it's  working  that  way?  Can 
it  work  in  a  way,  such  a  way  that  some  of  those  fees  can  stay  local? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  two  things:  first,  with  respect  to  your  feel- 
ings out  your  way,  they're  the  feelings  our  way,  too.  We  want  the 
money  to  stay  in  the  parks.  That's  what  we  have  been  espousing 
from  the  very  beginning.  We'd  like  to  have  a  program  that  is  now 
essentially,  because  of  the  way  it's  structured,  benefiting  parks  that 
didn't  have  any  collections  before;  we'd  like  to  have  that  across  the 
board.  We'd  like  a  fee  bill  this  year.  We'd  like  it  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  it.  We'd  like  to  start  collecting  the  fees  and  keeping  them  in  the 
parks.  The  sooner  you'll  give  that  to  us,  the  better  we'd  like  it. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  think  there's  a  boat  launching  fee,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  a  buck  and  a  half  or 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  mean 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  You  wonder  whether  it's  worthwhile  collect- 
ing it  at  all. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  of  course.  Those  are  the  right  questions.  The 
efficiencies  of  collection  require  that  the  fee  be  at  a  sufficiently 
high  level  to  justify  going  to  the  trouble,  of  course;  that's  true  for 
entrance  fees  as  well. 

So  the  program  that  you  all  have  given  us  as  a  pilot  model  works 
dandy  for  places  that  didn't  do  it  before  because  they  get  to  keep 
it  all,  essentially.  The  ones  that  didn't  get — that  were  collecting  be- 
fore don't  because  they're  grandfathered  the  old  way.  And  this  is 
a  ramshackle  system.  It's  the  best  you  could  give  us  going  in  to  get 
us  started  on  this,  because  you  wanted  to  give  us  something  to  get 
going  with.  Thank  you  for  that.  Now  we'd  like  to  finish  the  job  and 
get  on  with  it,  and  at  a  sufficient  level,  so  that  it  makes  some 
sense. 
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Mr.  Sheaffer.  Just  to  be  absolutely  clear,  the  pilot  program  is 
not  in  effect  yet,  since  it's  included  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That's  right,  but  as  adumbrated,  it's  a  good  idea, 
but  not  nearly  fast  enough. 

CONCESSIONAIRE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Speaking  of  money,  I'm  informed  that  there 
are  about  500  concessionaires  nationwide  that  don't  have  con- 
tracts  

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  Valid  concessionary  contracts.  Is 
that  correct?  Is  that  the  right  number?  Is  it  a  different  number? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  I  think  that's  the  backlog  that  was  there  be- 
fore we  started  banging  away  at  trying  to  get  these  pushed  out 
of 


Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were,  in  my  understanding,  sir 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Reynolds  [continuing].  There  were  500  beginning  in  1994. 
We've  done  100  of  them,  and  so  we've  done  20  percent  within  this 
year,  and  we're,  obviously,  continuing  to  keep  going. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  How  do  you  plan  to  get  that  number  down 
from  the  backlog  that  you  have?  What's  your  intention?  Is  it  man- 
power? Is  it  money?  Is  it  attention? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  two  primary  ways.  Attention  is  a  big 
part  of  it.  Some  is  manpower,  and  in  the  reorganization  we've 
moved  people  around,  so  that  more  people  are  working  on  doing 
those  contracts.  We've  delegated  responsibilities  to  lower  levels,  so 
some  of  them  can  be  done  there.  There  are  a  whole  list  of  systems 
that  have  been  put  in  place  that  people  can  follow,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  a  bottleneck  in  Washington,  D.C.  All  of  that  has 
headed  us  toward  being  able  to  take  care  of  that  backlog  in  a  faster 
manner. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What's  your  goal  for  taking  care  of  the  backlog 
in  a  faster  manner?  Next  year  when  you're  sitting  here,  where  do 
you  want  to  be? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Next  year  we'd  like  to  have  at  least  200  of  that 
400  done. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes,  okay. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  think  we're  on  the  way  now. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Certainly. 

Mr  KOLBE.  Why  should  any  of  those  franchise  contracts  be  writ- 
ten or  done  here  in  Washington?  Doesn't  good  management  tell  you 
to  decentralize  management? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  There  are  managers  out  there,  and  decisions 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure,  yes. 

Mr.  KOLBE  [continuing].  On  running  these  concessions 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  some  of  it  is  very  big  and  very,  very  com- 
plicated. And  the — it  is  farmed  out,  Mr.  Kolbe,  as  much  as  you  can 
push  it 

Mr.  Kolbe.  So  are  they  multi-parks? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  two  questions  here.  One,  a  lot  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  a  group  in  Denver  that  works  Servicewide  to 
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be  able  to  handle  the  most  complex  issues.  Okay,  that's  the  first 
answer. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  your  question  is,  yes,  some  of 
these  concessionaires  work  in  many  parks  over  more  than  one  re- 
gion  

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  there's  one  concession  contract  covering  all  of 
them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  right, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  And  some  of  them  are  very  big;  $60,  $80  mil- 
lion in  gross  a  year  is  a  lot.  So  these  are  not  little,  and  they  cover 
a  very  wide  range  of  services  and  in  a  number  of  places. 

We  are  pushing  very  hard  to  push  out  of  here  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  the  same  reasons  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure. 

Let  me  follow  up  on  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Excuse  me  just  a  second? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  know,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Kolbe,  that  this  is  a 
change  in  operating — pushing  them  out,  really  pushing  them  out, 
is  new.  Yes,  sir. 

IMPACT  OF  CONCESSIONS  REFORM 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Over  the  last  30  years  there  have  been  identi- 
fiable assets  to  those  concessionaires  and  their  concessions.  I  think 
in  1992  there  was  a  public  law  that  was  passed  that  would  show 
your  intention  to  have  those  assets  depreciate,  essentially,  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  contract  to  zero.  That  has  an  impact 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  didn't  pass.  It  didn't  pass.  We  have  not  had,  es- 
sentially, concessions  reform  in — how  many  years? — a  long  time. 
Sixty-seven. 

So  we  have  been  looking — actually,  I  think  what  you're  thinking 
about  is  what  we  should  have  done. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Didn't  you  have  a  notice,  a  Federal  Register 
notice,  that  stated  it  was  your  intention  to  have  those  contracts  be 
essentially  zeroed  out  in  terms  of  the  assets  of  those  concessionaire 
contracts  at  the  end  of  their  contract? 

Mr.  Frampton.  There  were  some  major  administrative  and  regu- 
latory changes  that  were  made.  Actually,  Secretary  Lujan  was  one 
of — beginning  in  his  tenure,  with  respect  to  procedures  and  valu- 
ations, but  Secretary  Babbitt  made  a  decision  to  go  forward  and  en- 
courage legislation  necessary  to  consolidate  some  of  those  changes, 
and  that  legislation  came  very  close  to  passing  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  did  not.  And  we  have  not  had  enactment  of  legislative 
changes 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  How  about  regulatory 

Mr.  Frampton  [continuing].  Necessary  to  be  able  to  have  a  de- 
preciation scheme  for  a  possessory  interest.  That  takes,  ultimately 
will  take,  legislation,  and  we  continue  to  push  for  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  there  is  no  regulatory  determination  that 
has  been  made  by  your  agency  that  would  depreciate  those  con- 
tracts now  in  terms  of  their  value? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  let's  be  predse  about  this.  There  were  Federal 
Register  regulations  issued  under  Secretary  Lujan,  were  there  not, 
and  did  not  those  regulations  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Nethercutt  says? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  I  believe  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  you  are  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Assuming  that  that's  true 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  That  has  a  corresponding  impact 
on 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Excuse  me  just  a  second.  I'm  just  getting  educated 
here. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let's  be  sure  we've  got  it  right.  I  understand  that 
right.  I'm  not  sure — those  regulations  were  limited  to  the  effects  of 
new  investments  in  the  parks.  When  you  start  out  now,  you  know 
before  you  put  the  money  in  what's  going  to  happen  to  that  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  So  it's  not 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It's  not,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  At  this  point 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Now  assuming  that  that's  true,  that  there  will 
be  a  prospective  application  that  will  have  a  corresponding  effect 
on  the  tax  base  of  the  counties  in  which  those  concessionaire  con- 
tracts reside. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  the  investment  is  in  realty  and  if  it's  a  realty- 
based  tax  base,  I  should  think  so,  too.  If — what  you're  getting  is  a 
right  to  operate  in  a  space  as  distinguished  from  an  ownership  in 
the  real  property;  I  think  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  All  right.  I  guess — maybe  I'm  thinking  too 
much,  but  I'm  thinking  that  the  regulatory  authority  that's  being 
imposed  or  the  standards  that  you're  establishing  for  future  ref- 
erence, would  cause  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  county  govern- 
ments  

Mr.  Frampton.  I  don't  think  that's  the  case  because  I  think  what 
was  done  by  regulation  was  to  change  the  way  the  Park  Service 
values  possessory  interest  for  purposes  such  as  buyout  of  a  contract 
competitor  for  new  investment.  That  is  different — you  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever,  and  it  isn't  likely  to  have  any  connection  what- 
soever, with  what  the  county  may  value  as  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  building. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Can  we  respond  to  you  in  writing 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure  you  can. 

Mr.  Kennedy  [continuing].  With  respect  to  what  it  is  that  we — 
what  Mr.  Frampton  says  is  right;  this  is  not  a  real  property  inter- 
est anyway,  never  was,  but  what  we  don't  know  is  what  the  tax 
treatment  may  be  in  County  X  or  County  Y.  So  we'll  give  you  a  re- 
port on  whether  or  not  the  Lujan  reforms  did  or  didn't  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  tax  take  in  the  counties. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  what  I'm  talking  about.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  counties  aren't,  by  your  regulatory  authority 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  That  counties  aren't  going  to  be 
losing  some  tax 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  Benefit  that  would  essentially  be 
an  unfunded  mandate,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure.  Or  if  they  did,  did  we  need  to  do  it  that 
way? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Got  you.  We  will  give  you  such  a  report.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That  will  be  great. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Tax  Loss  to  Counties  Where  Concession  Reforms  Are  in  Effect 

NPS  contacted  the  top  ten  concessioners  who  pay  the  most  in  property  taxes 
around  the  country,  of  which  seven  responded.  The  only  concessioner  that  has  actu- 
ally relinquished  their  possessory  interest  as  a  result  of  the  1992  reform  is  Yosemite 
Park  Services  Company.  According  to  the  concessioner,  the  relinquishment  had  no 
effect  on  the  amount  of  property  taxes  that  they  paid  to  their  local  taxing  authority. 
According  to  a  representative  in  Tulare  County,  under  California  law,  the  term 
possessory  interest  is  defined  as  the  exclusive  right  to  a  beneficial  use  of  tax  exempt 
publicly  owned  real  property. 

The  remaining  concessioners  that  responded  also  reported  that  they  do  not  pay 
property  taxes  based  on  the  ownership  of  the  facilities.  Those  concessioners  stated 
that  they  pay  personal  property  tax  based  on  the  value  of  their  equipment  and  some 
pay  a  tax  based  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  improvements  that  they  use  regardless 
of  ownership. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Kolbe? 

FTE  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  ask  just  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions, kind  of  following  up  on  the  areas  that  we  were  discussing  be- 
fore. 

How  many  FTEs — what's  the  reduction  in  the  FTEs  that  you 
have  in  the  last — I  think  the  figure  you  gave  earlier,  you  said 
1,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  will  have  to  take  a  thousand  of  what  are 
called  the  central  offices.  It's  a  pretty  loose  term,  but  those  mean 
everybody  that  doesn't  work  in  a  park. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  not  literally  everybody — that's  not  literally  all 
in  Washington,  though? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  that's  in  regions  and  other  centers  that  do 
composite  work,  not  in  the  park  itself. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  there's  a  reduction  of  a  thousand  FTEs  in  that, 
what  you  call  the  central  office? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  about — out  of  about  4,000,  roughly. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Out  of  a  total  of  4,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you — actually,  it's  4,100 
and  down  about  a  thousand,  sir. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  It  was  4,100,  and  the  number  of  reductions  were 
about  a  thousand.  We've  got  about  300  more  to  go  on  that  program. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  I 

Mr.  Kolbe.  How  does  that  compare  to  the  percentage  to  the  rest 
of  the  Park  Service? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  rest  of  the  Park  Service  is  pretty  well  held 
harmless.  If  you're 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  you've  made  about  3,000  FTE  reduction,  you 
said.  You  said  a  total  of  4,000  reduction 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Oh,  that's  planned? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  try  to  state  it  in  a  way  that  was  finally 
clarified  for  me. 

The  total  number  of  FTEs  that  worked  in,  let  us  say,  that  did 
not  work  in  the  parks — so  that  would  be  the  central  offices,  all 
other— 4,100. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  the  total  number  that  were 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  you  have  made  about  a  25  percent 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir,  so  far,  with  another  300  people  to  go. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Okay.  Within  the  parks  themselves,  the  numbers 
have  been — have  just  stayed  about  stable? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frampton.  We're  all  increased  by  a  similar  number.  The 
point  is  it's  a 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  as  Mr.  Frampton  says,  they — essentially,  that 
number  of  FTEs  has  been  reallocated  to  the  parks,  so  they're  up 
about  the  same  number.  The  aggregate  numbers,  as  we  said  ear- 
lier, are  about  flat,  but  that's  what  the  redistribution  has  been 
from  central  offices  to  parks. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Given — as  part  of  the  reinventing  government  initia- 
tive and  the  reorganization,  how  many  programs  within  the  Park 
Service  have  been  targeted  for  reduction  or  elimination? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  of  no  programs  that  have  been  eliminated. 
Every  program  is  reduced,  particularly — I'm  sorry,  not  as  a  part  of 
reinventing  government,  but,  for  example,  stateside — what  we 
talked  about,  the  stateside  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  it 
has  no  money  in  it.  So,  therefore,  that  has  pretty  much  shrunk. 

REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  guess  my  point  is,  though,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Frampton,  that's  not  exactly  reinventing  government  just  to  say, 
well,  everything  we've  got,  we'll  just  do  a  little  less  of  it  here. 
You're  not  exactly  reinventing — or  are  you  saying  the  Park  Service 
is  somehow  unique  and  there  can  never — there's  no  changes  that 
can  ever  be  made  to  the  organization- 


Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  no,  we're  not  at  all 

Mr.  Kolbe  [continuing].  Of  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  work  that  gets  done  on  the  ground  in  any 
park  gets  reexamined  by  reinventing  teams.  They  really  do  do  that: 
how  are  we  going  to  do  the  work  better?  But  the  work  in  the  parks 
as  such  gets  served  by  people  who  tend  to  work  in  many  cases  out- 
side of  parks  in  Denver  or  San  Francisco,  or  any  number  of  other 
places.  The  work  we  do  is  not  limited  to  just  work  that  we  do  in 
the  National  Parks.  We  are  also  an  agency  that  makes  extensive 
grants  and  technical  assistance  to  other  people,  like  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley,  which  is  not  just  us;  like  the  Blackstone  River  Corridor,  like 
heritage  areas;  like  a  whole  range  of  State  programs;  like  the  na- 
tional trust  programs.  We're  an  entity  that  looks  after  land,  not 
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just  operating  in  it,  but  helping  other  people  operate  in  it,  too. 
Those  programs  are  all  legislatively-based.  There's  a  whole  range 
of  them  that  have  accumulated  over  the  years. 

Those  mandates  are  in  nearly  all  cases  funded,  but  on  a  lower 
level.  So  we're  reducing  the  number  of  people  who  do  them. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me — can  I  add  to  that?  The  basic  thing  that 
Roger  said  is  absolutely  true;  all  of  the  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  UPARR  and  stateside  Land  and  Water,  are  still  being  fund- 
ed by  the  Congress  and  we're  being  required  to  do  them.  Running 
the  parks  is  still  the  same  job  as  it  was  before.  The  way  that  we 
designed  the  reorganization,  and  the  efficiencies  and  the  re- 
engineerings  that  we  took  are  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  bureauc- 
racy that's  above  the  park  units  as  possible,  to  allow  parks  to  find 
ways  to  get  their  work  done  other  than  just  the  systems  that  we 
had  invented  in  the  past,  and  to  delegate  responsibilities  as  far 
down  the  line  as  we  can.  We  have  a  massive  project  underway  to 
delegate  responsibilities  and  to  end  reporting  requirements,  and  all 
those  kinds  of  things  that  we  spent  a  lot  of  work  and  time  on  in 
the  past.  But  the  basic  issue  that  Roger  said  is  true.  All  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities are  legislated  and  still  there. 

REDUCTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  STAFFING 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Granted  the  1996  budget  has  not  become  law,  but  in 
that  report,  which  is  the  Conference  Report,  it  does  have  language 
in  there  about  reducing  the  administrative  positions,  including 
those  in  the  legislative  and  public  affairs  areas.  Is  that  being  re- 
flected in  your  1997  budget  request? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  total  reduction  of  administrative  folks  is. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we're  there  anyway. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  good  part  of  that  extra  300  is  coming  from 
there. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  We  did  have  some  specific  language  about — I  think 
we  may  have  said  congressional,  legislative,  and  public  affairs 
work. 

Mr.  Sheaeffer.  As  required,  we  have  submitted  to  you  in  this 
budget  the  specifics  of  those  two  functions  on  page  335. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  answer  is  yes,  plain  yes.  I  really  also  like  the 
way  that  we  anticipated  we  have  gone  with  this,  a  little  earlier 
than  a  lot  of  agencies  did,  quite  a  lot  earlier,  in  fact.  We  wanted 
to  get  where  you  wanted  us  to  get,  so  we  may  be  a  tad  ahead; 
maybe  that's  a  bad  idea  in  the  sense  that  we  may  have  to  start 
again. 

CLOSING  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Let  me  just  end  with  this  one  comment  and  you  can 
respond  to  the  question.  Last  year  there  was  legislation  which  sug- 
gested creating  a  brack-style,  park  closing  commission,  and  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  were  heartily  beat  up  on  by  the  Secretary  for 
that.  We  talked  about  a  park  closing  bill,  which  of  course  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  since  it  didn't  really  close  a  single  park.  I  think 
the  comments  that  were  made  were  not  helpful  at  all.  But  I  find 
it  interesting,  in  light  of  what  you  just  said,  that  if  the  money  is 
not  there  this  year,  you  might  have  to  close  whole  trails  or  parts 
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of  parks  or  maybe  even  whole  parks.  How  will  you  go  about  decid- 
ing how  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We'll  use  the  professional  skills  of  the  folks  that 
have  worked  here  a  long  time  and  who  know  that  business. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  So,  completely  internally  within  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  I  think  so,  sir,  yes.  My  sense  of  it  is  that  you 
would  start  out  on  a  superintendent-by-superintendent  basis — 
we've  got  a  plethora  of  folks  who  have  been  at  this  a  while  and 
they  would  look  at  those  decisions  in  groups  of  parks,  and  I  guess 
we'd  have  to  look  at  the  whole  system.  Mr  Kolbe,  as  you  may  re- 
call, I  strenuously  supported  the  notion  of  a  commission  which  set 
criteria  for  the  entry  of  new  units  in  our  National  Park  System,  to 
make  it  tougher  for  additional  units  to  appear — you  want  to  be 
sure  you're  getting  really  good  stuff  in — but  what  I'm  trying  to  do 
today  is  to  register  my  view  that  there  is  no  easy  way  from  here 
down.  It  already  hurts,  but  in  subtle  ways.  And  it's  going  to  hurt 
in  obvious  ways  from  here  down.  It  has  to. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Could  I  respond  also?  I  think  that  the  decision 
about  whether  to  mothball,  in  effect,  or  reduce  the  management  in 
portions  of  parks  or  park  units,  you  know  part  of  the  professional 
review  of  that  would  be  a  question  of  what  could  be  mothballed 
more  safely  and  efficiently.  So  that  a  decision  on  whether  to  close 
a  park  unit  by  selling  it  or  devolving  it  to  a  State  or  some  other 
management  unit  would  be  a  very  different  kind  of  decision  than 
whether  to  mothball  a  portion  of  a  park  or  parks  for  six  months 
or  a  year  because  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  basically  manage 
visitor  access.  There  would  be  a  different  set  of  criteria  to  make 
those  decisions. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY  MUSIC  CENTER 

Mr.  Regula.  Along  those  lines,  I  notice  you  have  money  in  here 
for  Fisher  Peak  which  was  just  rescinded.  Why  is  it  coming  back, 
Fisher  Peak,  a  music  center  down  in  the  Blue  Ridge? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It's  back? 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  back,  after  the  President  signed  a  rescission. 
The  logic  of  that  totally  escapes  me. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It's  in  the  budget,  Mr.  Regula.  [Laughter.] 

CANE  RIVER  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  AND  HERITAGE  AREA 

Mr.  Regula.  Temporarily.  All  right.  I  think  I  read  that  one  be- 
tween the  lines.  Cane  River — no  visitors,  and  we  go  from  $170,000 
to  $405,000?  No  visitors,  according  to  this  document. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  aren't  open  yet,  are  we? 

Mr.  Regula.  And  don't  have  the  land  yet,  I'm  told. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  we're  open. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I'm  sure  you  aren't.  But  why  are  you  up  from 
$170,000  to  $405,000? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  Initiating  the  operation  at  Cane  River  is  what 
we've  included  in  the  budget.  The  visitation  figures  you  have  are 
from  1995. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  recognize  that.  But  are  there  going  to  be  visita- 
tions this  year? 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  I  assume  they  expect  visitation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  the  land? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  This  is  Mr.  Denis  Galvin  who  knows  the  answer 
to  this  question  and  he  might  just  as  well  say  it  straight  up. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Galvin. 

Mr.  Galvin.  The  Cane  River  Crede  National  Historical  Park  and 
Heritage  Area  is  both  a  heritage  area  and  a  park,  and  we  have 
made  an  offer  on  one  of  the  properties  that  will  constitute  the  park 
and  the  owners  are  considering  it.  So  we  don't  have  title  to  the 
property  yet.  We  are  with  agreement  of  the  owners  in  doing  some 
stabilization.  One  of  the  properties  is  to  be  donated.  One  of  the 
properties  is  to  be  bought.  We  have  made  an  offer  on  the  property 
that  is  to  be  bought.  We  are  working  with  the  other  group  to  accept 
a  donation,  and  we  are  doing  some  emergency  stabilization  work 
with  construction  money  received. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  done  on  public  land  or  private? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Both  of  these  properties  are  private. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you're  doing  stabilization  work? 

Mr.  Galvin.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  the  assumption  that  you'll  get  title? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Actually,  we're  doing  stabilization  work  in  the  prop- 
erty that  is  to  be  donated.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  will  it  be  donated? 

Mr.  Galvin.  That  is  in  process.  Both  the  land  acquisition  and  the 
donation  are  in  process.  We  don't  have  them  yet.  Now,  in  addition, 
stretching  up  and  down  the  river  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  those 
properties  is  a  heritage  area  similar  to  what  we  hope  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal  will  be. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  which  will  be  local  matching  funding. 

Mr.  Galvin.  That's  right.  It's  local  matching  funds  and  we  have 
identified  important  historic  properties.  The  commission  required 
by  the  law  has  been  set  up.  They  are  active.  They  are  doing  a  plan 
for  the  heritage  area.  We  are  doing  a  plan  for  the  park.  The 
$400,000  was  requested  last  year,  and  because  of  the  necessary  re- 
ductions in  the  budget,  the  $170,000,  is  what  we  were  able  to  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  Sheaffer.  $170,000— what  we  cut  in  1996? 

Mr.  Galvin.  It's  out  of  that  $5  million  that  you  gave  us  as  in  in- 
crease in  operations  last  year.  So,  yes,  we  don't  have  any  visitors 
now.  We  are  starting  the  park  and  there  will  be  visitors  this  year 
and  in  the  future. 

concessionaire  contracts  and  reform  legislation 

Mr.  Regula.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  Mr.  Nethercutt's  issue  of  the 
concessionaires.  One  of  the  things  I  ran  into  is  that  you  had  long- 
term  contracts,  many  of  which  did  not  have  escalator  clauses.  So 
that,  one,  the  fees  were  unrealistic  in  today's  conditions  because  of 
inflation,  and,  two,  they  had  no  way  of  getting  out  of  them.  Now 
my  question  is,  Are  you  making  these  contract  lengths  realistic, 
and  do  you  have  inflation  escalators? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  reconsiderations  every  five  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words,  you  could  increase  the  rent  every 
five  years,  with  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  Where  they're  high  to  begin  with,  then  they 
tend  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  five,  and  that  is  happening. 
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In  fact,  the  fact  that  it  can  happen  has  a  therapeutic  effect  upon 
the  behavior  of  the  concessionaires. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  think  now  that  under  the  new  rules,  or  poli- 
cies, I  should  say,  that  you're  getting  fair  market  value  on  conces- 
sions? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  yes.  What  we  would  like  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation is  some  clarification  of  our  rights  under  these  circumstances. 
But  essentially 

Mr.  Regula.  Could  we  do  that  [speaking  to  a  member  of  the 
staff]? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice.  We  would  welcome  an 
initiative  on  the  appropriations  side  to  get  us  on  with  this.  The  ap- 
propriations consequences  are  very  substantial. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  they  are.  There's  no  question  that  there  is 
foregone  income  to  the  taxpayers  here.  And  there  is  no  reason  not 
to  proceed  with  it.  Ms.  Meyers's  bill  in  the  House  is  a  good  bill; 
Senators  Bennett's  and  Bumpers'  bill  in  the  Senate  is  a  good  bill. 
We  support  them  both  vigorously,  and  the  sooner  that  we  get  that 
money  in  the  house,  the  better. 

Mr.  Frampton.  If  I  could  respond  to  the  question  of  contracts,  I 
think  that  the  Park  Service  management  has  put  a  lot  of  effort  into 
making  sure  that  our  renegotiation  of  these  contracts  over  the  last 
year  or  so,  under  the  new  rules  but  without  new  legislation,  is 
doing  as  much  as  we  can  to  get  a  good  deal  for  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  legislative  changes. 

Mr.  Frampton.  That's  right.  One  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  Nethercutt, 
why  this  backlog  built  up  was  because  a  decision  was  made  not  to 
negotiate  new  10-  or  15-year  contracts  on  the  eve  of  getting  conces- 
sions reform  legislation  when  we  would  be  preventing  ourselves 
from  getting  some  of  the  benefits  of  new  legislation.  Then  a  year 
went  by,  and  two  years  went  by,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  consen- 
sus about  this  didn't  result  in  legislation.  So  the  Park  Service  made 
a  decision;  we  can't  keep  waiting  forever;  it's  unfair.  And  rather 
than  renewing  the  contracts  for  one  year,  and  hoping  for  a  new 
legal  framework,  we  said  we'd  better  go  ahead  and  get  down  to 
business  and  do  the  best  we  can  under  existing  law. 

However,  to  some  extent,  without  concessions  reform,  we're  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  what  we  would  get  with  those  legislative 
changes,  namely,  bringing  all  of  that  money  back  into  the  park 
service. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  any  of  the  receipts  now  come  back  to  the  park 
that  generates  them? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Franchise  fees  do  not  come  back  to  the  Park 
Service.  A  major  part,  not  the  only  part  but  a  big  part,  of  conces- 
sions reform  legislation  is  to  get  those  franchise  fees  back  into  the 
parks.  Now  we  can  negotiate  new  contracts  under  the  existing 
rules  that  allow  us  to  take  some  money  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
franchise  fees  and  create  park  improvement  funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  part  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Frampton.  As  part  of  the  contract,  yes.  There  is  a  little 
amount  we  can  do  in  terms  of  that  approach,  so  we're  still  losing 
a  lot.  These  concessions  contracts  are  generating  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  form  of  fees  which  should  be  going  into  the  parks,  but  are  not. 
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That's  what  we  really  need  and  that  legislation  and  fee  legisla- 
tion— as  Bruce  pointed  out,  your  pilot  program  on  last  year's  appro- 
priations bill  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  us  but  is  not  yet  in 
effect — have  been  the  Administration's  two  highest  legislative  pri- 
orities for  the  parks.  Now,  to  the  extent  that  you  could  help  us  with 
concessions  reform  as  you  did  with  fees  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
that  would  be  terrific.  But  I  suspect  that's  going  to  be  an  uphill 
fight. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  try  to  make  it  easier  to  go  uphill,  if  I  may. 
Here  are  some  of  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer,  in  effect,  to  produce 
consequences  to  parks  just  from  what  we've  been  doing  so  far.  I'm 
just  going  to  run  down  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

Mr.  REGULA.  But  you're  doing  this  within  the  framework  of  the 
present  law? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir,  but  it's  very,  very  much  an  imperiled  op- 
portunity. With  new  law,  we  would  do  this  a  lot  faster  and  a  lot 
more  effectively  to  get  these  kinds  of  multiples:  Blue  Ridge,  2  to  6; 
Shenandoah,  3  to  7;  Muir  Woods,  10  to  14;  Denali,  .75  to  12;  Yel- 
lowstone, not  so  much,  11  to  14;  Fort  Sumter,  4  to  12;  National 
Capital  Central,  3  to  7.  I  could  go  on  for  longer.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some — yes,  sir,  I  will  submit  this  for  the  record — the 
opportunity  to  produce  some  assistance  to  the  problem  that  Mr. 
Kolbe  was  talking  about  is  enormous  here  and  we're  passing  it  up 
every  day.  Could  I  submit  this  list  for  the  record,  please? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SKRVICE 
CONCBSSIONBR  RETURN  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  DETERMINATIONS 

Financial  analyses  are  prepared  prior  to  all  contracting  actions  and  at  the 
required  five  year  fee  reconsideration  periods  to  determine  the  amount  of  return 
to  the  Government  which  could  be  reasonable  expected  from  concessioners.  Since 
1988  the  Service  has  used  a  revised  system  to  make  these  determinations,  which 
has  resulted  in  higher  return  in  many  cases.  Each  concession  operation  must  be 
considered  separately  due  to  the  differences  in  potential  profitability  of  each 
operation.  About  half  of  all  concession  operations  (generally  the  smaller  ones) 
receive  only  modest  or  no  increases  because  it  is  determined  they  are  returning 
to  the  Government  about  as  much  as  can  be  reasonable  expected,  and  still  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  as  required  by  law.  Others,  especially 
those  starting  from  a  previously  determined  low  fee,  may  have  returns  which  are 
increased  rather  dramatically. 

Following  are  concession  operations  with  gross  sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more 
showing  previous  returns  to  the  Government  (as  a  percentage  of  gross  sales)  and 
the  new  return  as  determined  within  the  last  five  years: 
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CONCBSSIONBR 


Blue  Ridge 

Shenandoah 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Muir  Woods 

Denali 

Yellowstone 

Fort  Sumter 

National  Capital  Central 
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Mount  Rushmore 

Glacier 
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Yosemite 
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Glen  Canyon 

Bryce  Canyon 

Zion 

Grand  Canyon  (North  Rim) 
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Parkway  Inn 

Virginia  Sky- Line  Co. 
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Outdoor  World,  Ltd 

TW  Recreation  Services 

Fort  Sumter  Tours 

Guest  Services,  Inc. 

Katmailand,  Inc. 

Tourmobile 
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Glacier  Park,  Inc. 

East  Potomac  Golf  Course 

Yosemite  Park  Service 

Evelyn  Hill,  Inc. 

Wilderness  River  Adventures 

TW  Recreation  Services 
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TW  Recreation  Services 

River  Runners  (16) 
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*  Sliding  scale  depending  on  sales  generated 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  any  further  questions? 

MAN  AND  THE  BIOSPHERE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Just  a  quick  follow-up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  looked  at  the  testimony  that  you  presented  here  last  year  and 
my  own  questions.  And  I  had  asked  about  the  biosphere  reserve 
areas  and  the  testimony  was  basically  that  they  didn't  cost  the 
country  any  money.  Then  it  appears  that  the  information  I  submit- 
ted following  the  hearing  said  that  the  National  Park  Service  con- 
tributes $65,000  each  year  in  support  of  the  U.S.  National  Commit- 
tee for  Man  and  the  Biosphere,  which  coordinates  biosphere  pro- 
gram activities  in  the  United  States.  Are  we  doing  that  again  in 
1996,  1997? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  we  participate  in  that  program  every  year. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Is  it  a  good  thing?  What  are  we  getting  for  the 
$65,000? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me  give  you  the  example  at  Mammoth  Cave. 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  and  some  of  the  areas  surrounding 
it  were  created  as  a  biosphere  reserve  several  years  ago.  Most  bio- 
sphere reserves  are  set  up,  the  guidelines  for  biosphere  reserves  in- 
clude more  than  just  the  protected  areas.  They  include  the  pro- 
tected areas,  of  course;  they  include  an  area  around  it  where  nor- 
mal agricultural  and  industrial  and  people  living  take  place.  And 
there  is  a  research  component  to  try  and  improve  how  all  of  that's 
done. 

At  Mammoth  Cave,  the  local  counties  that  surround  the  park, 
some  of  which  were  in  the  biosphere  reserve  and  some  of  which 
were  not,  decided  that  the  activities  of  the  biosphere  reserve  were 
so  complementary  to  where  they  wanted  their  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental future  to  be  that  they  requested  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  biosphere  reserve  be  more  than  doubled.  And  those  are  local 
people  that  did  that.  A  biosphere  reserve  that  operates  in  a  com- 
munity way  with  all  the  parties  working  together,  that  seems  to  be 
very,  very  beneficial. 

Now,  in  the  United  States  a  lot  of  the  biosphere  reserves  are 
nothing  more  than  just  a  park  boundary  and  that  really  doesn't  do 
a  lot  for  anybody;  it's  only  when  there  are  cooperative  relationships 
that  move  forward,  such  as  in  Mammoth  Cave,  that  it  shows  real 
benefit. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  understand,  though, 
is  what  happens  to  the  $65,000?  What's  it  used  for?  I  understand 
the  benefits  you've  just  identified  in  the  program,  but  how  are  we 
spending  the  $65,000? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  $65,000  goes  to  the  technical  assistance  for 
Man  and  the  Biosphere  program  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where within  the  world;  if  Nigeria  wants  to  set  up  a  biosphere  re- 
serve program  somebody  needs  to  assist  them  in  setting  that  up 
and  some  of  the  money  goes  to  that.  Some  of  the  money  goes  into 
providing  research  activities,  educating  people  in  the  local  areas 
about  what  the  program  really  is  as  opposed  to  what  people  often 
think  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What's  the  total  cost — our  share  is  $65,000 — 
what's  the  total  cost? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  I'd  have  to  submit  that.  We'll  be  glad  to  give  that 
to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program 

The  National  Park  Service  has  contributed  $65,000  annually  in  the  past  few  years 
to  the  Man  and  the  Biosphere  National  Committee  program.  The  following  budg- 
etary data  which  we  obtained  from  the  U.S.  MAB  Secretariat,  housed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  is  provided. 

The  FY  1994  budget  contributions  totaled  $1,233,155.  Contributions  were  made 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Energy,  US  Agency  for  International  Development, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Smithsonian,  National  Biological  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
National  Oceanographic  &  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
Department  of  State  provided  the  largest  individual  amount,  totaling  $480,000.  The 
other  agencies  and  bureaus  provided  amounts  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $218,155. 
These  funds  were  allocated  as  follows:  $1,154,140  for  programs  (including  direc- 
torate core  and  other  projects,  second  or  third  year  phases  of  ongoing  research 
projects,  coordination  of  U.S.  and  European  cooperative  MAB  activities)  and  $79,015 
for  administration. 

The  FY  1995  budget  contributions  totaled  $1,083,256.  Contributions  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  State,  National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Administration.  Forest 
Service,  EPA,  the  Smithsonian,  National  Science  Foundation,  National  Biological 
Service,  National  Park  Service,  National  Oceanographic  &  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Air  Force,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Department  of  State  provided  the  largest 
individual  amount,  totaling  $440,000.  The  other  agencies  and  bureaus  provided 
amounts  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $80,000.  These  funds  were  allocated  as  follows: 
$996,593  for  programs  (directorate  core  and  other  projects,  third  or  final  year 
phases  of  ongoing  research  projects,  coordination  of  U.S.  cooperative  MAB  activities 
with  Europe  and  Latin  America,  and  conducting  a  programmatic  review  of  the  U.S. 
MAB  Program)  and  $86,663  for  administration. 

The  U.S.  MAB  Program  is  organized  into  six  partnership-based  program  direc- 
torates, five  of  which  focus  on  broad,  interdisciplinary  research  questions  (high  lati- 
tude ecosystems,  human-dominated  systems,  marine  and  coastal  ecosystems,  tem- 
perate ecosystems,  tropical  ecosystems)  and  one  of  which  focuses  on  biosphere  re- 
serves. To  date,  the  National  Park  Service  and  selected  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  benefit  both  from  the  research  conducted  by  all  of  the  research  directorates 
other  than  the  tropical  directorate  and  also  from  the  activities  of  the  biosphere  re- 
serve directorate.  In  summary,  the  National  Park  Service  invests  $65,000  in  Na- 
tional Committee  Activities  and  receives  benefits  from  a  great  diversity  of  coopera- 
tive, interdisciplinary  efforts  that  together  are  worth  much  more  than  what  the 
Park  Service,  by  itself,  invests. 

A  copy  of  the  brochure,  The  United  States  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

WILDERNESS-DESIGNATED  LANDS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  quick  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  want  to  drag  this  on  forever  and  maybe 
you've  already  testified  to  it.  What  percentage  of  National  Park 
Service  lands  are  designated  as  wilderness? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We'll  submit — I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

I  think  we  better  submit  this  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We'll  give  you  the  lower  48  and  the  votes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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WILDERNESS  IN  THE  NPS 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


COMDLATIVB 


1. 

1970 

Petrified  Forest 

50,260 

50,260 

2. 

1970 

Craters  of  the  Moon 

43,243 

93,503 

3. 

1972 

Lava  Beds 

28,460 

121,963 

4. 

1972 

Lassen  Volcanic 

78,982 

200,945 

5. 

1976 

Point  Reyes 

25,370 

226,315 

6. 

1976 

Chiricahua 

9,440 

235,755 

7. 

1976 

Saguaro 

71,400 

307,155 

8. 

1976 

Joshua  Tree 

429,690 

736,845 

9. 

1976 

Pinnacles 

12,952 

749,797 

10. 

1976 

Black  Canyon  Gunnison 

11,180 

760, 977 

11. 

1976 

Great  Sand  Dunes 

33,450 

794,427 

12. 

1976 

Mesa  Verde 

8,100 

802,527 

13. 

1976 

Haleakala 

19,270 

821,797 

14. 

1976 

Isle  Royale 

132,018 

953,815 

15. 

1976 

Bandelier 

23,267 

977,082 

16. 

1976 

Shenandoah 

79,579 

1,056,661 

17. 

1976 

Badlands 

64,250 

1,120,911 

18. 

1978 

Buffalo  River 

10,529 

1, 131,440 

19. 

1978 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

312,600 

1,444, 040 

20. 

1978 

Everglades 

1,296,500 

2,740,540 

21. 

1978 

Hawaii  Volcanoes 

123,100 

2,863,640 

22. 

1978 

Gulf  Islands 

4,080 

2,867,720 

23. 

1978 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

29,920 

2,897,640 

24. 

1978 

Carlsbad  Caverns 

33,125 

2,930,765 

25. 

1978 

Guadalupe  Mountains 

46,850 

2,977,615 

26. 

1980 

Denali 

2,124,783 

5,102,398 

27. 

1980 

Gates  of  the  Arctic 

7,167,192 

12,269,590 

28. 

1980 

Glacier  Bay 

2,664,840 

14,934,430 

29. 

1980 

Katmai 

3,384,358 

18,318,788 

30. 

1980 

Kobuk  Valley 

174,545 

18,493,333 

31. 

1980 

Lake  Clark 

2,619,550 

21,112,883 

32. 

1980 

Noatak 

5,765,427 

26,878,310 

33. 

1980 

Wrangell-S.E. 

9,078,675 

35,956, 985 

34. 

1980 

Rocky  Mountain 

2,917 

35,959,902 

35. 

1980 

Fire  Island 

1,363 

35,961,265 

36. 

1982 

Cumberland  Island 

8,840 

35,970,105 

37. 

1984 

Sequoia/Kings  Canyon 

736,980 

36,707,085 

38. 

1984 

Yosemite 

677,600 

37,384,685 

39. 

1988 

Congaree  Swamp 

15,010 

37,399,695 

40. 

1988 

Mount  Rainier 

228,488 

37,628,183 

41. 

1988 

Olympic 

876,669 

38,504,852 

42. 

1988 

North  Cascades 

634,614 

39,139,466 

43. 

1993 

Buffalo  River 

24,464 

43,148, 948 

44. 

1994 

Death  Valley 

3,158,038 

42,297, 504 

45. 

*1994 

Joshua  Tree  addition 

131,780 

42,429,284 

46. 

1994 

Mojave  National  Preserve 

695,200 

43,124,484 

47. 

1994 

Gulf  Islands 

877 

43,149,825 

NPS  has  a  total  of  46  areas  comprising  43,149,825  acres. 


*  Indicates  this  is  an  addition  to  a  unit  with  previously  designated  wilderness. 
Within  the  NPS,  designated  wilderness  is  51.56%  of  the  land  base. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Is  it  your  intention — and  I'll  be  honest  with 
you,  I  haven't  looked  through  all  of  your  budget  request — do  you 
intend,  within  your  1997  expenditures,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
wilderness  as  opposed  to  other  park  service  designations? 

Mr.  Frampton.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  and  it's  only  a  few 
FTEs  that  constitute  the  Park  Service's  wilderness  management 
program  for  existing  designated  areas.  There  are  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  proposed  wilderness  that  the  proposals  for  addi- 
tional designation  of  park  wilderness  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  beginning  with,  actually,  President  Eisenhower,  for  wil- 
derness designations,  and  then  after,  in  the  early  sixties,  President 
Johnson  and  President  Carter.  All  of  the  areas  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Park  Service  in  a  formal  process  to  Congress  as  wil- 
derness, but  not  designated  by  Congress,  have  been  managed  as 
wilderness  within  the  Park  System  and  have  been  since  the  forties, 
fifties  and  sixties. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand.  And  as  they're  managed  as  wil- 
derness, to  what  extent  does  that  limit  human  use  and  enjoyment? 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  they're  managed  in  the  same  way  that  all 
wildernesses  are,  to  the  requirements  of  the  Wilderness  Act — no 
motorized  use  and  any  other  wilderness  restrictions.  But  I  don't 
think,  for  the  most  part,  most  people  make  much  of  a  distinction 
in  their  parks  between  what  is  and  is  not  wilderness.  Very  often 
the  park,  since  it's  not  formally  designated,  there  are  no  signs  that 
say  this  is  wilderness;  people  just  admire  and  enjoy  this  part  of  the 
national  parks. 

It  may  be  that  the  Administration  would,  at  some  point,  renew 
the  request  to  Congress  that  it  act  on  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  five  or  six  other  Presidents  to  designate  some 
of  that,  or  all  of  that,  as  wilderness  within  the  parks.  But  the  des- 
ignation wouldn't  change  the  management  or  have  any  impact  on 
the  laws  for  the  historical  uses  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  if  I  could  just  drop  a  post  script 
to  that — we  are  managing  those  areas  that  we  know  are  rec- 
ommended for  designation  on  an  as-is  basis,  so  I  think  the  answer 
to  your  question  is  really  no  change. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DESIGN  PROJECT 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  you're  ready  to  unveil  five  alternative 
designs  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  including  your  preferred  alter- 
native. Have  you  considered  cost,  since  the  main  mission  is  secu- 
rity, which  would  probably  be  the  cheapest  alternative,  just  to  take 
care  of  the  security?  Now  when  you  start  into  upgrades,  it  gets 
more  expensive.  Have  you  considered  all  of  those  in  designating  the 
preferred  alternative?  The  staff  advises  me  that  the  Secret  Service 
told  the  Treasury  and  Postal  Service  Subcommittee  that  they've  al- 
ready gotten  the  security  matter  taken  care  of.  Given  that,  what 
are  you  going  to  recommend? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  comment  comes  as  a  considerable  surprise, 
as  there  are  13  agencies  that  have  been  working  along  on  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thirteen  agencies? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  a  very  interesting  process  dealing 
with  this  number  of  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'd  say  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we've  tried  to  get  the  best  advice  we  can  from  around  this 
country  as  to  what  the  President's  Park — which  is  everything  from 
"H"  Street  down  to  Constitution  Avenue — needs  in  the  future,  over 
the  next  50  years.  How  should  this  portion  of  the  Nation's  capital 
be 

Mr.  Regula.  And  this  advice  goes  beyond  security? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  absolutely  it  does.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
look  freshly  at  what,  in  many  areas,  is  a  badly  beat-up,  deteriorat- 
ing set  of  national  properties,  and  describe  what  they  ought  to  be 
like  someday.  This  does  not  say  this  is  what  you've  got  to  do  next 
year;  it  does  include  imperatives  for  security,  and  not  just  for  the 
White  House.  It's  security  for  Blair  House,  where  we've  got  chiefs 
of  state;  we've  got  security  for  the  Renwick  Gallery — we  just  got 
public  money  allotted.  We've  got  the  Executive  Office  Building; 
we've  got  the  Treasury. 

All  of  these  have  significant  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the 
lessons  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  the  Secret  Service  may  have  been 
referring  to  a  portion  of  this,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  And  the 
group  of  agencies  that  met  and  have  been  meeting,  with  lots  of 
public  input,  had  the  commission  to  look  at  the  consequences  of  one 
precipitating  incident,  closing  it  down.  And  let's  tell  the  Congress 
and  the  public  what  ought  to  happen  here,  responsibly,  over  time 
to  make  that  part  of  the  place  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  your  package,  are  you  going  to  give  Congress  op- 
tions? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Regula.  With  the  cost  figures,  and  select  which  they  think 
makes  the  most  fiscal  as  well  as  policy  sense? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  We've  priced  out,  roughly  of  course,  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  it  all  tomorrow.  Yes,  we've  done  that.  Essentially, 
the  way  to  look  at  this,  because  any  good,  long-term  plan  from  the 
McMillan  Commission  on,  has  to  have  a  long  time  frame  in  it,  what 
you  try  to  do  is  get  the  best  people  together  that  you  can  to  advise 
you  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do  over  the  long  time  period.  So,  if 
nobody  contemplates  either  of  two  things:  first,  that  it's  going  to  be 
done  quickly  or  that  it's  all  going  to  come  out  of  this  Committee's 
budget — indeed,  it  should  not;  I  do  trust  that  the  other  agencies 
which  happen  to  testify  on  one  thing  or  another  are  very  scru- 
pulous in  describing  the  degree  to  which  they  bear  a  substantial 
cost  of  the  true  cost  of  doing  the  full  job  and  not  a  little  piece  of 
it.  That  goes  for  the  Treasury  and  that  goes  for  the  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  have  primary  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  It  fell  to  us  to  be  the  people  that  had  to  cor- 
ral all  of  these  cats  and  herd  them  across  the  ice. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  Regula.  Martin  Luther  King — we're  going  to  have  the  Olym- 
pics starting  shortly  and,  to  my  knowledge,  the  church  issue  has 
not  really  been  resolved.  You  contemplate  giving  a  piece  of  land  to 
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build  a  new  church  and  then  the  Park  Service  taking  over  the  old 
church? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  that  we  were  resolved  on  that, 
are  we  not?  Let  us  give  you  a  formal  record  on  that.  But  Mr. 
Galvin  is  here.  I  recall,  as  you  do,  some  months  back  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  that,  but  I  believe  that's  been  reconciled. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Yes,  well,  let  me  back  up.  For  the  Olympics,  we  will 
have  a  visitors'  center  in  the  old  community  center.  That  contract 
is  nearly  complete,  but  we  are  about  to  award  the  contract  on  the 
parking  lot.  The  hazardous  materials  problems  that  existed  have 
been  resolved,  the  State  has  signed  off,  the  Scripto  Corporation  has 
taken  care  of  all  of  that.  So  the  principal  activities  with  respect  to 
Martin  Luther  King — that  is,  the  visitors'  center  and  the  parking 
lot  and  associated  developments — will  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
Olympics.  We've  got  our  fingers  crossed  a  little  bit  on  the  parking 
lot,  but  the  building's  going  to  be  ready  and  there  will  be  a  place 
for  people  to  park. 

I'm  not  exactly  certain  what  the  status  of  the  negotiations  are  on 
the  Ebenezer  Church,  but  I  believe  we  are  either  close  to  an  agree- 
ment or  have  struck  an  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
go  to  that  church  and  it  would  make  sense  that  you  get  an  agree- 
ment whereby  we  may  rehabilitate  it,  let  them  use  it  for  services 
and  possibly  night  meetings,  and  let  the  Park  Service  do  the  tours 
without  the  expense  to  them  or  to  us,  of  starting  a  whole  new 
church,  because  I  suspect  that  folks  that  want  to  go  to  church  there 
want  to  go  to  church  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  think  we  should  get  back  to  you  on  the  specifics 
of  those  negotiations,  but  all  those  things  are  important.  They  want 
us  to  do  the  tours  there. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Closure  on  the  agreement  between  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  and  the  National 
Park  Service  took  place  on  April  30,  1996. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  my  sense  is  that  the  minister  probably 
would  like  to  build  a  new  church  and  the  Park  Service  is  going  to 
provide  land  for  this  in  return  for  taking  title  to  the  old  church. 
It  also  strikes  me  that  he  has  a  congregation  in  this  park  because 
it  is  Martin  Luther  King's  church  and  they  may  not  follow  to  the 
new  church,  and  that  it  would  make  more  sense  to  put  the  church 
in  mechanically  first-class  condition  without  disturbing  the  ambi- 
ence of  it  and  then  use  it  for  services. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we  need  to  have  a  colloquy  about  some  of  the 
dynamics  in  that  community  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  can  understand  that.  We  can't  resolve  it  today, 
but  I've  had  some  discussion  on  it;  that's  why  I  tossed  it  out,  and 
I  will  await  your  call. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Right.  I  believe  that,  with  regard  to  there  being 
any  irritations,  there  aren't  any  of  a  major  magnitude  or  at  least 
of  a  major  magnitude  that  were  there  six  months  ago,  but  I  also 
think  we  need  to  have  a  further  colloquy  which  we  will  have,  sir. 
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GETTSYBURG  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD  PARK 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  Gettysburg  National  Battlefield  Park,  how  do 
you  feel  about  what's  being  proposed  up  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  a  number  of  ideas  afloat.  We  have  not 
entered  into  any  agreements,  nor  will  we  do  so 

Mr.  Regula.  You  may  not  have  control  over  it,  of  course,  if  it 
goes  outside  the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  all  of  the  proposals  so  far  have  provided  that 
there  would  be  some  services  provided  by  the  Park  Service,  and  we 
are  not  anywhere  near  entering  an  agreement  with  anybody  until 
we  have  fully  understood  the  impact  upon  not  just  the  park  but  the 
community. 

Mr.  Regula.  A  couple  of  more  questions. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Can  I  add  to  that?  Up  there  we  are  going  through 
a  very  careful  circumspect  planning  process  and  all  of  it  will  be  dis- 
played before  the  public  before  any  determinations  are  made. 

Mr.  Regula.  Including  this  Committee? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  and  in  great  detail.  We've  been  as  con- 
cerned, as  you  might  be  as  well.  We've  gotten  deeply  involved  in 
it. 

TRANSFERENCE  OF  PARKWAYS  TO  STATES  OF  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  a  couple  of  last  questions.  You  assume  a  $1 
million  reduction  by  transferring  the  parkways.  Have  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  said  that  they  would  assume  responsibility 
for  the  parkways? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  To  save  the  $1  million  to  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  betting  on  good  faith  that  they  will  when 
you  assume  a  $1  million  reduction. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  has  a  ring  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EMPLOYEE  HOUSING 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Last  year  we  talked  about  exploring  non-tra- 
ditional means  of  providing  housing  allowances,  rental  subsidies,  I 
mean  new  ways  to  meet  the  needs.  What  progress  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  enough  for  quite  a  while,  but  I  think  in  the 
last  couple  of  months  hope,  genuine  hope,  has  reappeared  in  the 
form  of  some  financial  proposals  that  seem  to  me  to  have  some  real 
upside  bounce  in  them.  We  have  actually  gotten  some  built,  as  you 
know,  and  some  added  volunteers,  which  is  a  good  thing;  that  one 
person  will  have  a  better  place  to  live  is  a  good  thing,  and  we've 
had  a  good  deal  of  that. 

There  is  legislation  which  we  testified  for  within  the  last  month 
on  the  Senate  side  that  would  give  some  powers  that  we  think  are 
very  healthy  ideas.  And  we  think  that's  a  good  idea.  There  are 
some  additional  powers  that  would  help  us  get  on  with  this  better. 
But  I  think  there's  some  light  on  that  horizon  now,  finally.  It's 
been  a  long,  difficult  struggle. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  balance,  does  housing  have  a  debilitating  impact 
on  morale? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure  it  does;  it  has  to. 
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Mr.  Regula.  So  you  have  a  continuing  need? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  do.  There's  no  question  that  the  housing  needs 
of  the  National  Park  Service  constitute  a  problem  that  has  got  to 
get  licked  and  is  within — and  is  one  of  the  problems  that  can  yield 
ingenuity  and  not  just  dollars  from  the  taxpayers,  and  we'll  just  get 
on  with  that.  I  am  a  lot  more  hopeful  than  I  was  six  months  ago. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET  FOR  NPS  NEEDS 

Mr.  Regula.  Great.  Mr.  Yates? 

Mr.  Yates.  Glad  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  the  others  who  are  here  from  your  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  many  of  them  are  "fellas"  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  remember  so  many  of  them.  Roger,  I'm  sure 
you  have  explained  this  to  Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  present  budget  ade- 
quate for  your  needs?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  That  has  a  ring,  I  think. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  there  have  been  allusions 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  I  can  say  no?  Oh,  I  can.  I'm  informed  by  my 
deputy  that  I  may  say  no.  And  that  I  can  say  that  the  negative  re- 
sponse— what  am  I  to  say  at  this  point,  John? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Obviously,  sir,  within  the  financial  constraints 
that  this  Nation  is  under,  this  is  the  best  that  we  can  do,  but  of 
course  it  isn't  everything  we  need. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you  do  the  best  you  can  with  whatever  the  Con- 
gress votes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  that  isn't  really  my  question.  My  question  is,  Has 
the  amount  Congress  has  been  voting  adequate  for  your  needs? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Yates.  Apart  from  the  question  of  housing. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  Let  me  offer  you  a  somewhat  more  sober  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  have  you  been?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  but  it's  a  very  good  idea.  I  did  actually  try  to 
speak  to  that  point  in  my  prepared  but  unclear  remarks  and,  if  I 
may,  I'll  submit  them,  in  addition,  to  you,  because  I  don't  think  the 
Congress,  or  this  generation  in  general,  has  done  well  for  the 
parks,  isn't  now,  and  hasn't.  And  I  think  there's  no  way  to  escape 
stating  that  because  we  all  know  it's  true. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  the  inadequacies?  There  will  be  a  long  list, 
I'm  sure,  that  you'll  put  into  the  record,  but  you  can  take  care  of 
the  numbers  of  people  who  come  to  visit  the  parks  in  a  way  that 
will  assure  them  a  valuable  and  informed  visit? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Or  an  enjoyable  visit.  That's  the  word,  that  are 
they  going  to  get  to  "enjoy?"  And  the  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  we  have  two  obligations:  to  preserve  and  protect  the  places, 
whether  anybody's  there  or  not,  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  person  who  attends.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  a  very  long 
time,  indeed,  since  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  put  into 
the  National  Park  budget  properly  to  preserve  and  protect,  and  at 
least  slow  down  substantially  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  those  as- 
sets, firstly.  The  second  thing  is  that  that's  been  happening  for 
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such  a  long  time  that  catching  up  with  that  depreciation  is  going 
to  be  very,  very  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  last  figure  I  remember  on  depreciation  was 
something  like  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It's  a  lot. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  more  than  that  now? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  suspect  that  if  we  were  to  price  up  the 
22,000  historic  buildings  in  the  National  Park  System  alone,  we 
would  get  a  very,  very  big  number.  There's  no  question  that  we've 
got  a  big  job  to  do,  but  there  isn't  any  question  either  that  there 
are  budgetary  limitations.  And  I  think  your  question,  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Regula's  earlier,  suggested,  as  long  as  we  don't  kid  each  other 
about  this,  as  long  as  we  know  we're  doing  the  best  we  can  with 
the  money  we're  given,  and  the  money  in  fact  that  this  Committee's 
given,  and  don't  pretend  that  we  are  doing  enough  to  take  care  of 
these,  then  at  least  that's  an  honest  mistake.  It's  just  not  true  to 
say  it's  just  fine,  thank  you  very  much,  we  love  it.  It's  not  true.  We 
don't  love  it. 

CARE  OF  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Yates.  Your  construction  budget  on  places  like  Independence 
Hall  and  other  historic  buildings,  are  they  being  protected  well 
enough  by  the  monies  that  are  available? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  it's  probably  true  to  say  that  the  con- 
spicuous places — Independence  Hall  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty — are 
probably  doing  fairly  well.  But  what  breaks  your  heart  is  the  decay 
of  adobe  structures  scattered  over  the  Southwest  which  are  being 
cared  for  by  an  aging  crew  which  is  not  getting  renewed,  and  they 
are  the  only  people  around  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  American  heritage. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  does  that  mean  when  you  say,  "taken  care  of 
by  an  aging  crew,"  people  who  should  have  retired  a  long  time  ago? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Nobody  should  retire,  if  they  can  possibly  help  it, 
more  than  two  or  three  times,  Mr.  Yates,  I  suspect.  In  any  case, 
those  folks  are  getting  older.  There  are  no  apprentice  programs  of 
any  magnitude — I'm  just  speaking  of  a  particular  need — and  there 
are  thousands  of  buildings,  very  famous,  world-renowned,  and 
which  attract  a  lot  of  tourists,  that  are  not  getting  taken  care  of 
because  we  don't  have  enough  people  to  do  that  specialized  kind  of 
work.  That's  just  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  isn't  getting 
fixed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  now  does  that  mean  that  in  this  budget  there 
is  not  money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  this  budget  there  is  not  enough  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Yates.  To  what  extent  is  this  budget  inadequate? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  I  guess  the  right  way  to  answer  that  is  to 
give  you  a  set  of  things  we  would  do  more  of  if  we  had  more  money 
to  do  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  would  be  fine.  I  would  appreciate  your  putting 
that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  BACKLOGS  AND  SHORTFALLS 


The  National  Park  Service  has  identified  the  following  backlogs  and 
shortfalls,  as  of  January  1,  1996,  to  guide  its  budget  formulation. 
The  backlogs  are  as  follows: 

Construction:  [$4,517,000,000]  1/ 

Servicewide  Priority  Listing  (Non-Roads)  $1,679,000,000 
Servicewide  Priority  Listing  (Roads)  1,294,000,000 
Unprioritized  Project  Estimates  1,544,000,000 

Repair  and  Rehabilitation 

Projects:  $350,000,000  to  $450,000,000  2/ 

Natural  and  Cutlural  Resource 

Management  Projects:  $1,776,000,000   3/ 

Land  Acquisition: 

Cost  of  Acquiring  Authorized  Units         $1,452,000,000  4/ 

Interpretive  Media  Projects:      $200,  000,  000  to  $255, 000, 000  5/ 

Hazardous  Waste  Projects:  $60, 000, 000  to  $70, 000, 000  6/ 

In  addition,  the  NPS  has  identified  a  number  of  programs  where  it 
is  more  logical  to  represent  the  need  in  terms  of  "shortfall." 
Rather  than  a  backlog  of  projects,  it  is  the  NPS  goal  to  achieve 
certain  recurring  funding  levels  to  adequately  address  program 
requirements.  The  increases  necessary  to  the  funding  levels  for 
these  programs  is  as  follows: 

Operational  Park  Base  Funding:   7/ 

High  Priority  Current  Need:  $210,000,000 

High  Priority  Future  Need:  80,000,000 

Low  Priority,  Current  Need:  70,000,000 

Low  Priority,  Future  Need:  45,000,000 

Equipment  Replacement:  $45,000,000  to  $65,000,000  8/ 

Cyclic  Maintenance:   2/ 

Regular  Cyclic  Maintenance:  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000 
Cultural  Cyclic  Maintenance:    $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000 


1/  Based  on  most  recent  Servicewide  construction  priorities,  set 
in  1991,  adjusted  for  enacted  appropriations  through  FY  1995. 
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2/  Based  on  most  recent  survey  of  Field,  conducted  in  1993. 

3/  Based  on  information  contained  in  the  Servicewide  Resource 
Management  Plan  Database,  last  updated  in  1995.  An  update  is 
being  conducted  at  present . 

4/  As  of  January  1,  1996. 

5/   Based  on  survey  of  Field,  conducted  in  December  1995. 

6/   Based  on  inventory  of  projects  as  of  January  1,  1996 

7/  Based  on  records  contained  in  Servicewide  Operations 
Formulation  System  Database,  last  updated  in  Spring  1995. 

8/   Based  on  information  gathered  from  Field,  as  of  Spring  1995. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  a  very  productive 
hearing.  If  any  members  have  questions  to  submit  for  the  record, 
we  will  get  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES  AND  FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  Committee's  602b  allocation  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

1.  Question:  In  light  of  this  reality,  can  you  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  prioritization  of  your  most  critically  needed 
increases  and  offer  offsets  for  this  additional  spending  from  other 
programs  within  the  Service? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  considers  all  items  proposed 
for  increase  in  the  FY  1997  request  to  have  a  high  priority.  The 
President's  budget  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  fund  critical 
increases  for  national  parks  within  the  context  of  a  budget  that 
reduces  the  deficit.  If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  President's 
budget  would  result  in  the  lowest  deficit  in  nominal  dollars  since 
1982  while  protecting  these  and  other  key  priority  programs. 

While  the  Department  is  prepared,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to 
continue  a  dialogue  with  the  Committee  as  the  process  proceeds,  the 
Department  hopes  that  the  dialogue  extends  to  a  dialogue  with  the 
administration  on  the  question  of  allocations.  In  1996,  the 
allocation  for  programs  funded  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
bill  was  cut  by  a  greater  percentage  than  any  other  domestic 
allocation.  However,  a  very  minor  shift  in  priorities  in  1997  could 
allow  full  funding  of  the  President's  proposals  for  Interior  and  the 
other  agencies  funded  in  the  bill.  The  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
602b  allocation  in  1996  constituted  2.5  percent  of  total  discretionary 
allocations.  The  President's  proposals  could  be  fully  funded  in  1997 
if  the  allocation  were  increased  to  2 . 6  percent,  a  shift  of  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  in  the  overall  discretionary  total. 

Although  your  budget  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  Construction  account 
of  $2  million,  the  total  of  $143,225  million  is  the  exact  level 
appropriated  in  the  FY  1996  Conference  Report  now  pending  before 
Congress . 

2.  Question:   How  do  you  account  for  the  $2  million  savings? 

Answer:  Section  131  of  Public  Law  104-99  (the  ninth  Continuing 
Resolution  for  FY  1996)  provided  an  additional  $2  million  for  the 
repair  of  flood  damage  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park.  That  amount  was  included  in  our  depiction  of  the  FY 
1996  level  for  Construction  in  our  FY  1997  Budget  Justifications.. 

The  President's  land  acquisition  budget  also  reflects  a  reduction 
below  the  FY  1996  level  of  $12.8  million.  In  fact,  if  you  count  the 
new  Everglades  land  account,  you  are  actually  requesting  a  $136 . 3 
million  increase  in  land  acquisition. 

3.  Question:  Should  the  Committee  be  restricted  to  the  same 
level  as  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  would  you 
recommend  spending  the  $34.4  million  available  for  new  acquisitions 
entirely  on  the  Everglades  effort? 

Answer:  The  Secretary's  recommendations  for  National  Park 
Service  FY  1997  land  acquisition  will  be  submitted  when  agreement  is 
reached  on  FY  1996  acquisitions  between  him  and  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittees . 

You  have  requested  several  increases  for  park  operations.  The  adds 
include  +$3,283  million  for  fixed  costs  for  parks,  +$21.7  million  for 
a  3  percent  across-the-board  increase,  +$8.5  million  for  42  selective 
parks  and  +$13  million  for  39  additional  special  need  parks. 
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4.  Question:  Which  of  these  requests  represent  your  highest 
priority? 

Answer:  As  pointed  out  in  an  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  the 
needs  of  the  National  Park  Service  can  be  fully  met  with  a  minor  shift 
of  funding  to  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  602b  allocation.  The 
increases  sought  for  the  National  Park  Service,  as  well  as  for  other 
bureaus  and  offices,  are  only  for  the  Department's  highest  priorities. 
In  addition  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  Everglades,  the 
funding  increases  in  the  National  Park  Service  will  allow  parks  to 
maintain  services  to  the  public;  keep  even  with  maintenance 
requirements;  deal  with  natural  and  cultural  resource  threats;  and 
address  other  external  demands  placed  on  the  National  Park  System. 

Anticipating  the  passage  of  H.R.  1280  and  1301,  bills  dealing  with 
heritage  areas,  the  budget  includes  a  new  separate  heritage  program 
funded  at  $1,373  million.  For  the  past  several  years  this  initiative 
has  been  funded  through  the  National  Recreation  and  Preservation  and 
the  Construction  appropriations.  Should  this  legislation  be  enacted, 
funds  can  be  appropriated  to  designated  areas  for  both  operations  and 
construction. 

WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS  CENTER 

Included  in  the  fixed  cost  request  is  $236,000  for  the  William  0. 
Douglas  Center  which  was  previously  listed  in  the  National  Recreation 
and  Preservation  account. 

5.  Question:  Has  the  building  been  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service?   If  not,  when  would  you  expect  this  transfer  to  occur? 

Answer:  The  land  transfer  is  currently  in  process  and  will 
likely  be  accomplished  by  May,  1996.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
transferred  by  2001.  There  is  a  five-year  waiting  period  for  the 
building  transfer  from  the  Mountains  Recreation  and  Conservation 
Authority,  a  joint-powers  entity  established  by  the  State  of 
California  and  several  local  recreation  districts  operating  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains . 

CULTURAL  AND  REGULAR  CYCLIC  MAINTENANCE 

6.  Question:  Out  of  $86.8  million  in  ONPS  programmatic 
increases  in  the  budget,  the  maintenance  account  (cultural  and  regular 
cyclic  maintenance)  is  only  recommended  for  a  $2  million  increase. 
Since  the  Park  Service  has  testified  for  years  about  the  millions  in 
backlog  projects,  some  being  health  and  safety  concerns,  why  wasn't 
this  program  given  a  higher  priority? 

Answer:  Maintenance  remains  a  high  priority  of  the  Service  and 
the  Department.  However,  in  FY  1997,  a  decision  was  made  to  focus 
limited  operational  dollars  on  four  primary  areas:  (1)  on-the-ground 
park  operations  ($49  million) ;  (2)  Everglades  watershed  restoration 
and  associated  research  ($13  million) ;  (3)  research  and  operations  at 
South  Florida  parks;  and  (4)  resource  stewardship,  including  air 
quality  and  development  of  baseline  inventories  ($12  million) .  Thus, 
of  the  $90  million  in  increases  requested  in  our  operating  budget  in 
FY  1997,  $77  million  was  devoted  to  these  four  targeted  areas.  By 
including  $2  million  for  maintenance  projects,  the  Service  is 
indicating  that  they  still  remain  a  priority.  In  addition,  much  of 
the  park  operational  funding  will  go  for  maintenance  work.  Of  the  $49 
million  requested  as  increases  to  park  bases,  $16  million,  or  about 
one  third,  is  projected  for  maintenance  activities. 

DIVESTITURE  OF  NPS  PARKWAYS 

Your  budget  assumes  a  $1  million  reduction  for  transferring  some  of 
the  local  parkways  to  the  surrounding  States. 
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7.  Question:  Have  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  informed 
the  Park  Service  that  they  will  assume  responsibility  for  these 
roadways  ? 

Answer:  No.  There  is  strong  indication  that  the  States  and 
their  Congressional  delegations  are  opposed  to  the  transfer  proposal. 

RADIO  NARROWBAND ING 

8.  Question:  The  budget  contains  a  $5  million  request  for 
radio  narrowbanding .   How  important  is  this  request? 

Answer:  The  funding  is  critical  to  meeting  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration 
directive  to  transition  all  Federal  two-way  radio  systems  (including 
the  National  Park  Service)  to  narrowband  radio  technology.  Without 
budgetary  allocations  identified  to  fund  the  transition,  the  Service 
has  no  way  of  funding  the  massive  system  technological  changes  so  as 
to  vacate  wideband  radio  channels.  Absent  the  new  technology,  the  NPS 
would  be  unable  to  provide  any  form  of  relief  to  the  frequency- 
congested  areas  of  California  and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  east 
coast. 

It  is  virtually  impossible,  currently,  to  obtain  radio  frequency 
allocations  for  new  or  modified  operations  for  any  Interior  bureau  in 
parts  of  these  areas  due  to  existing  radio  frequency  allocations.  The 
technological  change  will  essentially  make  two  radio  channels 
available  for  each  one  presently  in  existence,  making  it  possible  for 
all  Federal  agencies  to  once  again  have  spectrum  allocations 
available. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ECOSYSTEM  OFFICE 

There  is  a  $100,000  increase  in  the  budget  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Ecosystem  Office. 

9.  Question:  How  much  did  the  Park  Service  contribute  last 
year? 

Answer:  In  total,  the  Park  Service  budgeted  $136,000  in  FY  1995 
and  FY  1996  for  this  office  to  fund  the  salary  of  an  NPS  employee  and 
for  travel  and  other  costs  to  support  NPS  participation  in  this 
interagency  implementation  of  the  President's  Northwest  Forest  Plan. 
Included  in  this  total  was  a  $50,000  contribution  to  help  fund  the 
operation  and  staffing  of  the  interagency  Pacific  Northwest  Ecosystem 
Office . 

10.  Question:  How  does  this  amount  compare  to  the  other 
partners? 

Answer:  The  total  amount  budgeted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
was  generally  less  than  the  other  partners.  Considering  just  the 
agency  contribution  for  common  office  operating  costs,  six  partners, 
who  had  full-time  permanent  staff  assigned  to  the  office,  each 
contributed  $100,000.  The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  each  contributed  $50,000. 

NEW  HERITAGE  PARTNERSHIPS  PROGRAM 

Anticipating  the  passage  of  HR  1280  and  HR  1301,  bills  dealing  with 
heritage  areas,  the  budget  includes  a  new  separate  heritage  program 
funded  at  $1,373  million.  For  the  past  several  years  this  initiative 
has  been  funded  through  the  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 
appropriation . 

11.  Question:  While  the  Committee  can  see  the  need  to  provide 
a  separate  account,  did  the  Park  Service  consider  utilizing  the 
existing  personnel  that  used  to  handle  UPARR  and  State  Land  and  Water 
grants,  programs  that  were  eliminated  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget? 
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Answer:  Yes,  the  Service  has  considered  using  some  staff 
working  in  the  existing  grant  programs,  and  plans  to  do  so  if  a 
heritage  areas  grants  program  is  authorized  with  sufficient  funds. 
But,  in  light  of  the  extensive  cuts  in  administrative  funding  for 
L&WCF  grants  already  made  by  the  Congress,  a  number  of  the  staff  have 
already  left  the  Service  or  assumed  duties  in  other  NPS  programs.  The 
remaining  grants  staff  must  be  retained  in  their  current  positions 
since  they  are  essential  to  performing  substantial, 
legislatively-mandated  compliance  functions  for  the  $3.2  billion  worth 
of  grants  that  have  already  been  made.  The  Service  cannot  abandon  its 
continuing  oversight  responsibilities  at  some  37,000  grant  sites;  that 
is  why  the  funds  in  the  1997  budget  are  essential  for  accountable 
grants  administration. 

However,  we  anticipate  that  some  of  these  staff  might  be  called  upon 
to  augment  heritage  area  efforts  on  a  consultative  basis  that  would 
not  impinge  heavily  on  their  other  duties.  Proposed  heritage 
legislation  (HR  1230)  would  authorize  grants  and  technical  assistance. 
We  have  looked  carefully  at  the  expertise  of  the  individuals  presently 
assigned  to  the  LWCF/UPARR  administration  work.  Their  experience  has 
not  necessarily  given  them  the  skills  required  to  provide  the 
community  facilitation  expertise  needed  in  heritage  areas.  One  or  two 
might  usefully  be  assigned  the  administrative  tasks  for  the  program 
when  authorized. 

The  Administration  does  not  currently  have  the  authority  to  initiate 
such  a  grant  program.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  efficient  to 
develop  the  process  and  regulations  that  a  grants  program  would 
require  at  the  level  of  the  Administration  request.  Therefore,  for  FY 
1997  the  Service  proposes  to  use  cooperative  agreements  (under 
existing  authorities)  in  lieu  of  grants. 

GRANTS  AND  RIVER  AND  TRAILS  PROGRAMS 

12.  Question:  Can  you  provide  for  the  record  the  number  of 
FTEs  assigned  to  the  UPARR,  Land  and  Water  State  grants,  and  the  State 
and  Local  Rivers  and  Trails  Program  for  the  last  10  years? 

Answer:  Actual  FTE  usage  for  the  three  above  mentioned  programs 
is  indicated  in  the  chart  below. 
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13.  Question:  Should  the  Committee  work  with  the  National  Park 
Service  to  set  up  a  separate  account  for  these  projects,  or  do  you 
prefer  funding  these  projects  from  existing  operations  and 
construction  accounts? 

Answer:  Heritage  Partnerships  are  a  strategy  for  conserving  and 
promoting  natural,  historic,  scenic,  cultural,  and  recreational 
resources  in  areas  that  are  not  owned  or  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Proposed  legislation  (HR  1280  and  HR  1301)  would  establish 
a  system  of  Congressionally-designated  National  Heritage  Areas,  create 
criteria  for  assessing  potential  additions  to  the  System,  and 
authorize  limited  Federal  technical  assistance  and  grants  to 
designated  areas  and  areas  seeking  designation. 

The  National  Park  Service  budget  request  for  FY  1997  seeks  $1,373 
million  for  this  program  in  its  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 
(NR&P)  account.  While  we  think  that  this  is  the  proper  operational 
account  for  the  funding  of  technical  assistance  that  will  be  provided 
by  the  NPS  to  potential  or  designated  heritage  areas,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  NPS  Construction  account  would  be  a  proper  place  to  receive 
appropriations  for  development  grants.   The  Construction  account  is 
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reserved  for  development  at  NPS-owned  sites.  If  legislation  is 
enacted,  and  grant  funding  is  to  be  appropriated  in  significant 
amounts,  then  a  separate  account  should  be  established. 

14.  Question:  What  is  the  downside  of  funding  these  projects 
out  of  existing  accounts? 

Answer:  If  grant  funding  for  heritage  areas  were  appropriated 
to  the  NPS  Construction  account,  the  heritage  projects  would  compete 
with  construction  projects  needed  at  NPS  units  for  facility  repair  and 
rehabilitation.  Grant  funds  for  heritage  areas  should  be  appropriated 
in  a  new  and  totally  separate  appropriation  so  as  to  avoid  this 
mixture  with  NPS  construction  needs,  and  to  establish  an  outlay  rate 
that  would  be  proper  for  a  grant  program  of  this  nature,  that  would  be 
different  than  the  outlay  rate  of  the  technical  assistance  provided  in 
the  NR&P  account . 

FISHER  PEAK  MUSIC  CENTER 

The  budget  indicates  that  "Construction  budget  emphasizes 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  and  correcting  health  and  safety 
problems" . 

15.  Question:  Can  you  explain  how  the  Fisher  Peak  Music  Center 
(Blue  Ridge  Pkwy)  qualifies  under  this  criteria? 

Answer:  The  construction  of  the  Fisher  Peak  Music  Center  is,  of 
course,  not  a  correction  of  a  health  and  safety  problem.  It  is, 
however,  an  example  of  a  partnership  development,  similar  to  the 
recent  success  in  funding  the  POW  Museum  at  Andersonville  National 
Historic  Site.  Congress  has  previously  funded  over  $2.5  million  for 
the  planning  of  this  music  center  as  a  living  tribute  to  the 
traditional  music  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the  city  of  Galax, 
Virginia  has  donated  the  land  for  the  development.  It  is  also  planned 
that  at  least  visitor  services  and  interpretive  activities  at  the 
facility  will  be  funded  from  sources  other  than  Federal 
appropriations . 

If  we  are  ever  able  to  construct  required  new  facilities  in  the 
National  Park  Service,  we  must  take  advantage  of  situations  where 
Federal  funding  can  be  leveraged,  as  is  the  case  at  Fisher  Peak.  In 
that  way,  limited  appropriation  levels  can  be  spread  to  correct  our 
backlogged  rehabilitation  projects. 

EVERGLADES  RESTORATION 

The  Park  Service  budget  contains  $139.3  million  for  Everglades  related 
activities.  This  represents  an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1996  of 
$104,162  million.  The  adds  include  +$3.6  million  and  14  FTE  in 
operations  for  ongoing  projects,  +$12.8  million  and  40  FTE  for 
research  related  activities,  +$500,000  in  the  Construction  account  for 
modified  water  delivery  systems  and  $100  million  and  3  0  FTE  for  a 
special  Everglades  Restoration  Fund  (land  acquisition) . 

16.  Question:  Because  the  Committee  will  probably  have  less  to 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1997,  can  you  prioritize  these  increases? 

Answer:  The  increases  proposed  in  the  Park  Service  budget  for 
Everglades  restoration  are  a  high  priority  and  should  be  funded  in 
their  entirety  if  the  Department  is  to  make  meaningful  progress  in 
reversing  the  decline  of  this  ecosystem.  Through  the  South  Florida 
Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force,  the  Department  has  worked  diligently 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
interested  parties  to  develop  a  comprehensive  solution  to  Everglades 
restoration.  Over  the  last  several  years,  a  broad  consensus  has 
emerged  that  certain  actions  are  required  to  reverse  the  decline  of 
this  ecosystem.  These  actions  include:  (1)  re-establishing  the 
natural  hydrologic  flow  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  Florida  Bay;  (2) 
completing  planned  Federal  acquisitions  and  acquiring  land  outside 
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park  boundaries  in  order  to  improve  water  quality,  water  storage  and 
water  flow;  and  (3)  conducting  sound  science  to  ensure  that  future 
management  decisions  contribute  to  the  sustainability  of  the  South 
Florida  economy,  which  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  health  of  natural 
resources  located  in  the  Everglades  and  in  Florida  Bay. 

The  programmatic  increases  proposed  in  the  Park  Service  budget  address 
each  of  these  areas.  While  they  are  related  to  each  other  and  funding 
them  as  a  whole  will  bring  about  the  greatest  opportunity  for  positive 
change,  some  activities  are  critical.  First,  sound  science  is  key  to 
future  management  decisions.  Thus,  the  $12.8  million  requested  for 
science  and  research  activities  is  of  the  highest  priority.  Second, 
completing  Federal  land  acquisition  on  a  schedule  commensurate  with 
the  modified  water  delivery  construction  work  is  extremely  important. 
Of  the  $100  million  requested  for  land  acquisition  in  the  Everglades 
Restoration  Fund,  $15  million  is  targeted  to  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  areas  within  the  East  Everglades  and  $3  million  is 
programmed  for  acquiring  areas  within  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve. 
These  funds,  along  with  an  additional  $2  million  in  acquisition 
management,  are  of  the  highest  land  acquisition  priorities.  Third, 
the  request  for  construction  of  the  modified  water  delivery  project, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  in  FY 
1996,  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  timely  completion  of  that  project  and 
the  reconnection  of  natural  water  flows  from  Taylor  Slough  into 
Florida  Bay.  Finally,  the  $3.8  million  operations  increase  will  help 
the  parks  in  the  area  address  natural  resource  issues  such  as  the 
eradication  of  non-native  species,  which  have  disrupted  the  natural 
functioning  of  the  ecosystem. 

Of  the  $100,000,000  recommended  for  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund 
(acquisition)  $80  million  is  for  non-Federal  acquisition  (grants  to 
the  State  of  Florida) . 

Your  justification  indicates  that  part  of  the  $3.6  million  special 
parks  increase  will  go  to  the  three  Florida  parks,  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  and  Everglades  and  Biscayne  National  Parks. 

17.  Question:  Is  this  in  addition  to  the  3  percent  across-the- 
board  increase? 

Answer:  A  total  of  $3  million  is  requested  specifically  for  the 
South  Florida  parks  of  Everglades,  Big  Cypress,  Biscayne  and  Dry 
Tortugas  under  an  initiative  entitled  "South  Florida  Ecosystem 
Restoration"  and  shown  on  page  57  of  the  NPS  Budget  Justifications. 
In  addition,  the  four  South  Florida  parks  will  receive  their  share  of 
the  across-the-board  increase  and  retirement  benefit  changes  proposal 
totaling  almost  $36  million.  Their  share  of  this  proposal  is 
$662,000,  resulting  in  an  overall  proposed  increase  of  $3,662,000  for 
the  four  parks  in  FY  1997. 

You  requested  an  additional  $12.8  million  and  40  FTEs  for  new  research 
associated  with  the  Everglades  Restoration  effort. 

18.  Question:  Will  the  National  Park  Service  conduct  that 
research  or  will  funds  be  transferred  to  other  agencies? 

Answer:  The  Everglades  Restoration  and  Research  funding  request 
for  $12.8  million  and  40  FTEs  includes  11  separate 
scientific/engineering  studies  with  the  lead  role  assigned  to  five 
Interior  agencies  or  bureaus  according  to  the  following  breakdown: 
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Project  Title 
Expansion  of  the  ATLSS  Modeling  Program 
Phosphorus  Threshold  Studies 
High  Accuracy  Elevation  Surveys 
Exotic  Plan  Control  Techniques 
Indicator  Species/Ecological  Success 

Criteria 
Ecological  Process  Studies 
Mangrove  Hydrologic  Modeling  Component 
Florida  Bay  Research  Program 
Periphyton  Stormwater  Treatment  Areas 
Water  Quality  Studies  on  Tribal  Lands 
Cooperative  Studies  and  Planning 

Initiative 
Interagency  Task  Force  Office 
Everglades  Restoration/Research  Program 

In  addition,  these  studies  will  be  completed  through  cooperative 
research  programs  with  universities  within  and  outside  the  State  of 
Florida.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  projects  are  contained  in  the 
FY  1997  NPS  Budget  request. 


Cost 

Lead  Aqencv 

$1, 

,000, 

000 

USGS 

$ 

300, 

000 

NPS/FWS 

$2, 

,000, 

000 

USGS 

$ 

500, 

000 

NPS 

$1, 

,500, 

,000 

USGS /NPS 

$1, 

,500, 

,000 

USGS /NPS 

$1, 

,400, 

000 

NPS /USGS 

$2, 

,000, 

,000 

USGS /NPS 

$ 

500, 

,  ooc 

NPS 

$ 

750, 

,000 

BIA 

$ 

550, 

,000 

USGS /NPS 

$ 

800, 

,000 

$12 

,800, 

,000 

Your  budget  indicates  that  this  critical  research  will  provide  the 
remaining  elements  necessary  for  evaluating  how  the  natural  system 
originally  functioned  and  what  steps  remain  as  viable  options  for 
restoring  a  massive  wetland  complex.  This  statement  seems  to  imply 
that  you  may  not  have  all  the  science  necessary  to  begin  to  implement 
this  aggressive  schedule  of  land  acquisition. 

19.   Question:   How  would  you  respond? 

Answer:  A  number  of  comprehensive  natural  resource  studies  have 
been  underway  in  the  South  Florida  region  over  the  last  five  years. 
In  1991,  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  began  development 
of  the  Lower  East  Coast  Regional  Water  Supply  Plan,  which  is  focused 
on  meeting  our  future  urban,  agricultural,  and  environmental  water 
supply  needs.  In  1992,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  initiated  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  overall  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Project  (C&SF  Project)  to  evaluate  a  series  of  ecosystem  restoration 
initiatives,  while  meeting  the  water  supply  and  flood  control 
requirements  of  South  Florida.  In  1993,  the  science  subgroup  of  the 
Federal  Task  Force  began  work  on  a  comprehensive  science  plan  to  help 
guide  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  restoration  process.  Finally,  in 
early  1994,  Governor  Chiles  created  a  special  Governor's  Commission 
for  a  Sustainable  South  Florida,  in  part  to  work  with  the  task  force. 
All  of  these  initiatives  have  documented  the  need  for  a  major  land 
acquisition  program  focused  on  increasing  regional  water  storage,  and 
restoring  more  natural  hydrologic  connections  throughout  the  greater 
Everglades  watershed. 

This  land  acquisition  program  involves  the  purchase  and/or  protection 
of  key  parcels  outside  of  the  existing  public  lands,  principally  in 
the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area,  the  Kissimmee  River  flood  plain,  the 
authorized  expansion  areas  of  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve,  and  in  former  wetland  areas  along  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  Everglades.  Our  current  land  acquisition 
efforts  must  be  accelerated  to:  (1)  keep  pace  with  the  ongoing 
construction  programs  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  South 
Florida  Water  Management  District,  and  (2)  secure  critical  parcels  of 
the  lower  lying  former  Everglades  marshes  that  are  being  rapidly  lost 
to  expanding  westward  development,  which  is  occurring  at  a  rate  that 
is  much  faster  than  our  ability  to  complete  the  necessary  detailed 
engineering  studies .  There  is  therefore  a  broad  consensus  that  the 
Federal  and  State  land  acquisition  programs  must  move  forward  more 
quickly  to  secure  these  lands,  or  the  ecosystem  restoration  and 
sustainable  development  initiatives  will  fail. 
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20.  Question:  How  much  have  the  "partners"  contributed  to  both 
the  land  acquisition  and  research  projects  to  date? 

Answer:  Of  the  currently  authorized  projects,  funding  amounts 
committed  by  the  State  for  capital  investment,  including  land 
acquisition,  total  $1.08  billion,  or  60  percent  of  the  total  combined 
State  and  Federal  funds.  For  the  same  projects,  FY  1996  investments 
by  the  State  agencies  for  operations,  including  research  and 
monitoring,  total  $100  million,  or  56  percent  of  total  State  and 
Federal  funds.  Among  currently  authorized  projects,  the  State  has 
acquired  1.09  million  acres  to  date  in  comparison  to  the  625,000  acres 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  represents  an  approximate 
ratio  of  1.75  to  1. 

21.  Question:  How  much  are  they  expected  to  contribute  for  the 
balance  of  this  effort? 

Answer:  While  total  costs  may  vary  based  upon  future  actions, 
the  Department  is  aware  that  projects  currently  authorized  and 
underway  are  estimated  to  cost  about  $1.5  to  $2  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Federal  share  is  about  $700  million  or  35  percent;  the 
State  share  is  about  $1  billion,  or  53  percent;  and  the  sugar  growers' 
share  is  about  $300  million,  or  12  percent.  Additional  funds  made 
available  to  the  Federal  government  through  the  1996  Farm  Bill  specify 
a  50/50  cost  share  with  the  State  for  any  land  acquisition  purchases 
made  through  the  Everglades  Restoration  Account,  which  is  funded 
through  receipts  generated  by  surplus  Federal  property  sales  in 
Florida.  Furthermore,  the  FY  1997  President's  Budget  proposes 
increased  funding  for  land  acquisitions  in  a  partnership  approach  with 
the  State,  thereby  continuing  the  tradition  of  cost-sharing  and 
cooperative  management  that  exemplifies  this  ecosystem  restoration 
initiative. 

Your  budget  documents  indicate  that  the  $80  million  for  non-Federal 
sources  will  be  matched  by  the  State  of  Florida  on  some  basis, 
although  the  exact  match  is  vet  to  be  determined. 

22.  Question:  Considering  the  State  of  Florida  has  an  annual 
State  acquisition  budget  in  excess  of  $300  million,  why  should  the 
Federal  Government's  acquisition  investment  be  this  high  and  not 
require  at  least  a  50  percent  match? 

Answer:  It  is  extremely  likely  that  the  match  will  be  at  least 
50  percent,  although  at  this  time  the  exact  amount  of  the  match  is 
dependent  upon  several  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  these  purchases. 

23.  Question:  Are  any  of  these  purchases  subject  to 
authorizing  legislation? 

Answer:  Of  the  total  request  for  land  acquisition  contained  in 
the  .  Everglades  Restoration  Fund,  three  areas  targeted  for  land 
acquisition  do  not  require  authorization.  These  include  purchases  at 
Everglades  National  Park,  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  and  the 
Transition  Lands,  which  include  areas  known  as  the  Frog  Pond,  Rocky 
Glades  and  8.5  Square  Mile  Area.  Together,  these  acquisitions  total 
$23  million  of  the  $100  million  requested  in  the  Fund. 

The  remaining  acquisition  funding  of  $75  million  is,  however,  subject 
to  authorization;  however,  the  President's  Budget  does  include 
appropriations  language  which  authorizes  these  purchases.  These  funds 
are  targeted  for  acquisitions  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  the 
Everglades  Agricultural  Area;  (2)  in  Water  Preserve  Areas,  which  are 
directly  east  and  adjacent  to  existing  water  conservation  areas;  and 
(3)  in  the  C-51  Canal  Stormwater  Treatment  Area  1  East  (STA  IE) ,  which 
is  just  north  of  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

24.  Question:  Should  this  entire  amount  for  land  acquisition 
not  be  possible,  can  you  prioritize  the  tracts  to  be  purchased? 
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Answer:  Because  land  acquisition  is  the  key  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Everglades,  all  of  these  acquisitions  are  of  high  priority. 
First,  acquisitions  at  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  and  Everglades 
National  Park  are  necessary  to  complete  acquisitions  within  the 
boundaries  of  these  Federally  protected  areas,  providing  important 
habitats  and  protecting  the  natural  resources  located  within  these 
areas.  Furthermore,  acquisitions  in  the  park  must  be  completed 
commensurate  with  the  ongoing  modified  water  delivery  project,  which 
will  improve  sheet  water  flow  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park  and 
Florida  Bay.  If  these  lands  are  not  acquired,  improved  sheet  water 
flow  will  not  be  possible.  Second,  acquisitions  in  the  Everglades 
Agricultural  Area  are  important  because  they  provide  an  opportunity  to 
take  lands  out  of  agricultural  production,  thereby  improving  water 
storage  and  spreading  capacity  and  overall  water  quality.  Third,  land 
acquisition  in  the  C-51  Canal  STA  IE  is  crucial  to  improve  the  quality 
of  water  flowing  into  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  finally, 
acquisitions  in  Water  Preserve  Areas  are  designed  to  conserve  water 
currently  discharged  to  tide,  store  and  treat  it  for  release  to 
augment  urban  and  environmental  needs  and  serve  as  a  buffer  between 
the  Everglades  and  urban  development.  Should  the  entire  amount  for 
land  acquisition  not  be  possible,  the  Department  will  allocate  funds 
to  the  highest  priorities  among  those  acquisition  projects  that  are 
proposed  to  be  funded  through  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund. 

EMPLOYEE  HOUSING 

During  last  year's  budget  hearing  you  mentioned  employee  housing  as  a 
top  priority.  The  Committee  included  $14  million  in  the  Conference 
Report  for  emergency,  unscheduled  housing. 

25.  Question:   How  will  those  funds  be  used? 

Answer:  Of  the  $13,973  million  included  in  the  Conference 
Report  for  the  Emergency,  Unscheduled,  and  Housing  Activity,  $11,973 
million  will  be  used  to  further  the  Housing  Replacement  Program.  (The 
remaining  $2  million  in  this  activity  is  used  to  fund  emergency  or 
unscheduled  construction  projects.) 

For  FY  1996,  the  housing  funds  will  be  directed  toward  trailer 
replacement  with  limited  funding  for  repair  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  Servicewide  program  coordination  and  management,  and 
various  studies  and  projects  such  as  development  of  standard  housing 
designs,  will  also  be  funded. 

26.  Question:  How  much  will  be  used  specifically  for  trailer 
replacement? 

Answer:  We  have  identified  over  $7  million  worth  of  trailer 
replacement  projects  that  are  to  be  funded. 

As  part  of  your  downsizing  initiative,  the  Park  Service  has  moved  over 
300  FTEs  from  central  offices  to  the  field. 

27.  Question:  How  has  this  affected  the  housing  situation  in 
the  parks? 

Answer:  While  each  park  area  must  be  reviewed  individually,  we 
are  not  aware  of  an  overall  increased  need  in  the  number  of  housing 
units  needed  to  house  individuals  relocated  from  central  offices.  To 
the  extent  possible,  these  individuals  have  secured  housing  on  their 
own  in  nearby  communities . 

Last  year  you  stated  that  the  Park  Service ' s  first  priority  regarding 
housing  is  to  locate  suitable  housing  in  the  nearby  communities  and 
work  closely  with  the  private  sector  to  help  achieve  those  goals . 

28.  Question:  How  is  this  policy  working  and  what  progress  has 
been  made  this  past  year  with  your  private  sector  initiative? 
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Answer:  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  rely  on 
the  private  housing  market  to  provide  housing  for  its  employees  if 
there  is  not  a  requirement  of  service  or  protection  or  if  there  is  no 
lack  of  available  housing.  Since  the  NPS  lacks  legal  authority  to 
enter  into  any  leasing  agreements  on  behalf  of  its  employees, 
employees  still  must  find  housing  opportunities  on  their  own  in 
private  communities . 

The  last  several  years  you  have  stated  that  the  Park  Service  is  in  the 
process  of  completing  an  assessment  of  housing  needs  on  a  park  by  park 
basis? 

29.  Question:   What  is  the  status  of  this  effort? 

Answer:  We  began  a  needs  assessment  process  which  was  developed 
in  late  1994  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary's  Office.  This  process 
examines  several  factors  including  the  type  of  positions  needed  to 
manage  the  park,  where  the  positions  are  located  within  the  park, 
anticipated  growth,  and  the  availability  of  housing  outside  park 
boundaries.  This  process  is  ongoing  and  all  parks  should  have 
received  training  in  this  concept  by  January  1997.  However,  realizing 
that  a  more  independent  analysis  may  be  needed,  we  began  working  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  July  1995  to  amend  their  contract  to 
have  independent,  non-biased,  consistent  and  more  thorough  studies 
done  at  four  NPS  sites  as  a  pilot  project.  Results  of  these  four 
studies  are  expected  within  60  days  and  will  be  analyzed  for  future 
Servicewide  use. 

The  Park  Service  mentioned  last  year  that  there  was  limited  legal 
authority  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  the  private  sector.  At  the 
National  Park  Service's  request,  this  Committee  included  language  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Conference  Report  that  broadens  your  authority  to 
enter  into  these  types  of  agreements. 

30.  Question:  With  this  impediment  gone,  does  the  Park  Service 
intend  to  aggressively  undertake  a  partnership  with  the  private  sector 
to  help  solve  the  employee  housing  problems? 

Answer:  Bill  language  proposed  in  the  FY  1996  Conference  Report 
would  allow  the  Service  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to 
transfer  Federal  appropriations  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  public  entities  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  National  Park 
Service  programs  and  policies,  including  the  provision  of  employee 
housing.  Once  this  provision  is  signed  into  law,  we  intend  to  attempt 
to  use  it  to  strike  partnerships  with  those  entities. 

A  question  was  posed  for  the  record  last  year  regarding  the 
possibility  of  exploring  non-traditional  means  of  providing  housing 
such  as  housing  allowances,  rental  subsidies  and  rethinking  the 
traditional  NPS  inventory  which  contains  more  houses  and  multiplex 
units  instead  of  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  units 
that  consist  more  of  dormitories  and  cabins  which  cost  less  to  build 
and  maintain.  You  mentioned  ongoing  discussions  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  said  that  you  were  pursing  these  other 
possibilities . 

31.  Question:  What  specific  changes  have  you  implemented  since 
last  year's  hearing? 

Answer:  To  date,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  these 
issues.  We  believe  this  should  be  accomplished  by  an  outside 
contractor  who  has  the  expertise  to  conduct  such  a  study.  Regarding 
the  NPS  inventory  which  contains  more  single  family  houses  and 
multiplexes  than  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  the  Forest  Service,  the 
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NPS  acquired  many  single  family  structures  through  land  acquisition 
and  new  park  areas  being  added  to  the  System,  such  as  through  military 
base  closures . 

Regarding  new  construction  projects  and  trailer  replacement,  we  have 
a  larger  number  of  year-round  employees  working  in  the  park  areas  than 
do  the  other  bureaus.,  which  results  in  a  greater  number  of  married 
employees  and  those  with  families.  However,  as  we  progress  with  our 
needs  assessment  process  the  parks  have  identified  fewer  single  family 
units  and  more  multiplexed  or  apartment  units.  Additionally, 
dormitories,  especially  for  seasonal  employees  will  be  considered, 
where  appropriate.  Furthermore,  since  a  cost  analysis  conducted  last 
year  identified  single  unit  apartments  and  efficiencies  as  our  most 
costly,  we  have  adopted  the  policy  that  no  single  unit  apartments  or 
efficiencies  would  be  constructed.  We  will  build  2-3  bedroom 
multiplexed  units  instead,  with  the  intention  that  they  will  be  shared 
by  employees  or  used  by  an  employee  and  family.  While  early 
discussions  with  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) 
were  promising,  Fannie  Mae  was  not  willing  to  develop  a  financing 
program  specifically  for  NPS  employees. 

NPS  REORGANIZATION 

This  Committee  approved  your  reorganization  plan  last  year  and  you 
stated  during  testimony  that  your  goal  was  to  downsize  the  central 
office,  particularly  Washington,  and  move  people  to  the  parks. 

32.  Question:  Specifically,  how  many  FTEs  have  moved  to  the 
parks  this  past  year? 

Answer:  Since  fiscal  year  1994,  there  have  been  significant 
decreases  in  central  offices.  To  date,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
257  positions  from  central  offices  as  a  result  of  placements  of  their 
incumbents  to  field  locations.  Combined  with  reductions  resulting 
from  buyouts  and  FTE  allocation  changes  by  OMB,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  been  able  to  increase  its  FTE  allocations  to  parks  by 
about  975  FTE  since  FY  1994. 

33.  Question:  Was  consideration  given  to  match  the  parks' 
specific  needs  with  these  individuals? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  National  Park  Service  established  the 
"Operation  Opportunity"  program  to  assist  central  office  employees  in 
finding  field  positions.  The  program  deals  with  existing  field 
vacancies  and  matches  experience  and  qualifications  of  interested 
central  office  employees  with  these  field  vacancies.  Through 
Operation  Opportunity  there  have  been  257  central  office  employees 
placed  in  field  positions. 

34.  Question:  How  many  employees  took  advantage  of  the  buyout? 

Answer:  A  total  of  914  employees  took  advantage  of  the  buyouts 
offered  in  1994  and  1995. 

35.  Question:  As  part  of  the  reinventing  government  initiative 
and  the  reorganization,  how  many  Park  Service  programs  have  been 
considered  for  reduction  or  elimination  so  that  limited  Federal 
dollars  can  be  used  on  the  park's  highest  priorities? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  is  working  to  streamline 
processes  and  simplify  procedures.  while  programs  have  not  been 
specifically  eliminated,  many  reporting  requirements  have  been 
eliminated  or  reduced.  In  the  spirit  of  the  reorganization,  some 
program  areas  are  being  combined  to  provide  more  efficient  and 
productive  services.  For  example,  the  Historic  Preservation  Fond 
administration,  rehabilitation  tax  credit  certification  program,  and 
State  program  review  have  been  consolidated  into  one  National  Program 
Center  with  the  FTE  for  the  program  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent. 
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The  Park  Service  has  stated  that  the  operations  of  the  park  units  is 
the  highest  priority. 

36.  Question:  With  Federal  budgets  on  the  decline,  how  does 
the  Park  Service  plan  to  deal  with  the  demands  of  operating  the  parks 
if  some  thought  is  not  given  to  reducing  or  eliminating  programs  that 
have  a  lesser  priority? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  is  currently  undertaking  a 
revision  of  official  guidance  to  field  areas  and  units,  with  the 
objectives  to  streamline  and  simplify  procedures,  as  well  as  to  make 
guidance  clearer  and  more  to  the  point.  This  will  also  meet  the 
Executive  Order  12861  requirement  to  reduce  internal  guidance 
documents  by  50  percent.  In  addition,  some  program  areas  are  being 
combined  to  provide  more  efficient  and  productive  services  --  such  as 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  administration. 

In  the  FY  1997  budget  request,  the  Service  has  made  the  determination 
that  park  operations  has  a  higher  priority  than  grant  programs  and  has 
also  eliminated  some  statutory  assistance  programs.  Both  the  Land 
Acquisition  and  Construction  programs  have  been  minimized  in  the 
request.  Depending  on  future  budget  allowances,  the  NPS  will  continue 
to  prioritize  its  request  components  as  it  has  done  in  FY  1997. 

37.  Question:  You  also  stated  that  there  would  be  a  savings  to 
operations  of  approximately  $9.7  million.  Were  these  savings  achieved 
and  if  so  how  were  they  used? 

Answer:  The  NPS  was  able  to  generate  savings  in  the  Operation 
of  the  National  Park  System  appropriation  totaling  $4,762  million.  A 
large  number  of  employees  applied  for  the  retirement  "buyout"  offered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1995  but  delayed  the  effective 
date,  as  was  allowed,  until  mid-FY  1997.  The  full  effect  of  the 
savings  generated  when  these  employees  leave  Federal  service  will  not 
be  felt  until  FY  1998. 

38.  Question:  How  did  you  pay  for  the  relocation  costs  since 
the  Committee  was  unable  to  provide  the  $4  million  that  was  requested 
in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget? 

Answer:  The  Service  had  no  choice  but  to  require  parks  and 
field  areas  to  absorb  the  costs  for  the  257  central  office  employees 
relocated  to  parks. 

The  1996  House  and  Senate  reports  contain  language  which  encourage  the 
agencies  to  reduce  levels  of  review  and  management  in  order  to  cover 
the  costs  associated  with  pay  raises  and  inflation. 

39.  Question:  What  specifically  has  the  National  Park  Service 
done  to  comply  with  this  request? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  is  working  to  streamline 
processes  and  simplify  procedures.  Each  Associate  Director  is  now. 
undertaking  the  revision  of  official  guidance  to  Field  Area  Offices 
and  park  units.  The  goals  of  this  work  are  to  simplify  procedures  and 
make  guidance  clearer  and  more  to  the  point.  This  will  also  meet  the 
Executive  Order  12861  requirement  to  reduce  internal  guidance 
documents  by  50  percent.  While  programs  have  not  been  specifically 
eliminated,  many  reporting  requirements  have  been  eliminated  or 
reduced.  In  the  spirit  of  the  reorganization,  some  program  areas  are 
being  combined  to  provide  more  efficient  and  productive  services.  For 
instance,  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  administration, 
rehabilitation  tax  credit  certification  program,  and  State  program 
review  have  been  consolidated  into  one  National  Program  Center  with 
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the  FTE  for  the  programs  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent.  The 
organization  at  Harpers  Ferry  Center  has  been  flattened  and  programs 
consolidated;  this  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  one  division  and 
ten  branches . 

The  reorganization  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  Reinventing  Government  initiative.  The 
focus  of  this  initiative  was  streamlining  of  government  procedures, 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce,  and  making  government  more 
effective.  The  reorganization  provides  for  more  effective  management 
of  the  National  Park  System  because  of  less  layering  of  oversight  and 
supervision,  more  streamlined  processes,  and  clearer  accountability. 
The  streamlining  of  central  office  staff  and  concomitant  growth  in 
park  staff  should  yield  positive  results  in  improved  visitor  services 
and  resource  protection. 

The  Committee  direction  also  encourages  a  reduction  in  administrative 
positions,  especially  those  involving  congressional,  legislative  and 
public  affairs  work. 

40.  Question:  Does  your  FY  1997  budget  reflect  this  direction? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  FY  1997  budget  does  reflect  a  reduction  in 
administrative  positions,  such  as  those  involving  Congressional, 
legislative  and  public  affairs  work.  The  actual  number  of  FTEs  in  FY 
1995  for  Congressional,  legislative  and  public  affairs  totaled  60.  It 
is  proposed  in  FY  1997  that  this  number  be  reduced  to  49. 

41.  Question:  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  aggressively  pursing  these  opportunities,  how  is  the 
National  Park  Service  preparing  to  deal  with  this  mandate? 

Answer:  The  NPS  continues  to  coordinate  its  reorganization 
efforts  with  other  land  management  agencies.  While  the  NPS  resources 
and  programs  are  spread  relatively  even  throughout  the  Nation,  the  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  resources  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  west. 
The  greatest  potential  for  co-location  of  facilities  and  other  program 
coordination  activities  exists  at  the  field  unit  level .  We  will 
continue  to  explore  areas  for  increased  efficiencies  with  all  land 
management  agencies. 

VISITOR  CENTER  CONSTRUCTION 

42.  Question:  Given  the  downward  trend  of  discretionary  funds, 
due  to  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  and  the  National 
Park  Service's  backlog  in  both  operations  and  maintenance,  what  is  the 
National  Park  Service  leadership  doing  to  suppress  unnecessary 
requests  for  new  facilities  such  as  visitor  centers? 

Answer:  Existing  criteria  for  the  Servicewide  Construction 
priority  system  places  new  facilities  in  lowest  rank.  As  a  result, 
NPS  budget  requests  seldom  include  new  visitor  facilities.  An 
analysis  of  all  NPS  requests  from  1980  to  1989  shows  only  three 
requests  for  visitor  facilities  out  of  262  projects  justified  to  the 
Congress.  One  of  these,  Dangling  Rope  at  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  Arizona,  replaced  a  deteriorating  and  polluting 
floating  facility  at  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Arizona. 

The  current  Servicewide  Construction  priority  list  includes  13 
priorities  for  new  or  replacement  visitor  facilities  out  of  121 
priorities  on  the  list.  Four  of  the  top  50  priorities  call  for 
visitor  facilities.  Two  of  these  replace  currently  outmoded 
facilities  (Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  Tennessee,  and 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico) ,  and  two  packages  call  for 
facilities  where  there  are  no  permanent  structures  now  (Alaska  and 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  Colorado) . 
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43.  Question:  Where  there  is  interest  in  new  visitor  centers, 
does  the  Park  Service  ever  pursue  the  possibility  of  using  existing 
structures  in  nearby  communities?   If  not,  why? 

Answer:  Where  there  are  feasible  alternatives  to  constructing 
new  facilities,  the  National  Park  Service  pursues  them.  We  share 
space  with  others  in  several  locations  in  Alaska.  We  operate  visitor 
centers  with  others  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (U.S.  Navy),  Seattle, 
Washington  (U.S.  Forest  Service),  and  El  Malpais,  New  Mexico  (Bureau 
of  Land  Management) .  Many  parks  operate  with  visitor  facilities  in 
existing  buildings.  These  include  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
(Massachusetts)  ,  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  (New  York)  ,  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  (Ohio) ,  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  (California) ,  and  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  (Georgia) . 

Many  parks,  however,  are  isolated  and  have  limited  opportunity  to 
pursue  shared  facilities.  In  looking  at  the  13  proposed  projects  on 
the  current  Servicewide  Construction  priority  list,  ten  are  in  the 
areas  where  feasible  alternatives  in  nearby  communities  do  not  exist. 

44.  Question:  Are  you  currently  pursuing  any  opportunities 
with  other  land  management  agencies  to  share  visitor  or  interpretive 
centers? 

Answer:  Yes,  at  El  Malpais  National  Monument  (New  Mexico)  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  in  Nome,  Alaska,  with  the  local  Native 
corporation;  in  Natchez  National  Historical  Park  (Mississippi)  with 
the  city  of  Natchez;  and  on  the  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  (Colorado)  with  a  private  developer. 

45.  Question:  Are  you  currently  pursuing  any  opportunities  to 
share  administrative  office  space? 

Answer:  All  of  the  areas  listed  in  the  previous  answer  --  that 
is,  El  Malpais  National  Monument;  Nome,  Alaska;  Natchez  National 
Historical  Park;  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  --  include  some 
office  space.  In  cities,  the  National  Park  Service  generally  relies 
on  the  General  Services  Administration  to  lease  commercial  space. 

FEE  PROPOSAL 

The  National  Park  Service  has  testified  for  years  that  there  is  a  need 
for  new  revenue  streams  for  the  parks.  Last  year's  budget  included  a 
request  for  both  fee  and  concession  reform.  While  these  are 
authorizing  issues,  this  Committee  felt  that  with  declining  budgets 
the  parks  should  be  able  to  retain  more  of  the  fee  revenue  collected. 
Contained  in  the  FY  1996  Conference  Report  is  a  recreational  fee 
demonstration  program  designed  to  improve  our  public  lands  by  allowing 
80  percent  of  fees  generated  to  stay  with  the  parks  where  they  are 
collected. 

46.  Question:  Do  you  believe  this  effort  will  make  a 
significant  difference  for  the  parks? 

Answer:  The  recreation  fee  demonstration  program  contained  in 
the  current  FY  1996  appropriations  conference  bill  would  benefit  the 
NPS  in  several  ways.  First,  for  those  parks  in  the  demonstration 
program,  it  would  allow  the  additional  recreational  fee  revenue  to 
remain  at  the  park  that  collected  fees.  This  would  provide  a  major 
incentive  to  collect  fees,  and  by  providing  the  means  to  collect  fees 
through  innovative  strategies  and  flexible  fee  structures,  parks  would 
be  able  to  collect  greater  fee  revenue  and  do  so  more  efficiently. 
The  overall  fiscal  benefit  to  the  parks  would  be  difficult  to  predict 
at  this  time,  since  it  depends  on  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
program,  but  estimates  could  range  as  high  as  a  $40  to  $50  million  per 
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annum  increase.  This  kind  of  additional  funding,  made  available  at 
the  park  level,  would  benefit  the  parks  in  addressing  backlogged 
infrastructure  repairs  and  resource  preservation  projects,  as  well  as 
providing  for  significant  improvements  in  visitor  services. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

In  response  to  a  Committee  question  regarding  operating  the  National 
Park  Service  on  a  reduced  budget,  you  stated  that  Construction. 
Grants,  Statutory  Aid  and  Land  Acquisition  were  a  lower  priority  to 
the  operations  of  the  park  units . 

47.  Question:   I  assume  this  would  again  be  your  priority? 

Answer:  Yes,  and  those  prioritizations  have  already  been 
applied.  Operations  remains  the  top  priority  as  evidenced  by  the 
request.  Grants  programs  were  significantly  reduced  in  our  FY  1997 
request,  with  only  Historic  Preservation  Fund  grants  being  proposed 
for  this  year.  Statutory  Aid  items  were  not  requested  unless  specific 
authority  for  Federal  involvement  was  present.  The  Construction  and 
Land  Programs  are  proposed  at  a  constrained  level,  with  the  Land 
Acquisition  request  being  the  lowest  since  FY  1989  and  the 
Construction  request  the  lowest  since  FY  1993  and  a  full  20  percent 
below  the  FY  1996  request.  These  levels  represent  an  amount  very 
close  to  the  minimal  level  for  a  viable  program  in  these  two  areas . 

48.  Question:  Taking  the  last  few  years  into  consideration 
what  percentage  of  your  requests  involved  new  acquisitions  as  opposed 
to  purchasing  inholdinqs  in  the  parks? 

Answer:  Funds  appropriated  for  land  acquisition  by  the  National 
Park  Service  can  be  used  only  to  acquire  non- Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Park  System.  For  land  acquisition 
purposes,  there  are  three  general  categories  of  National  Park  System 
areas  containing  non-Federal  lands: 

I.  Inholding  areas  are  areas  that  were  authorized  prior  to  FY 
1960,  consisting  primarily  of  public  domain  lands  but  containing 
small  pockets  of  privately-owned  lands  for  which  the  authorizing 
legislation  does  not  specifically  prohibit  purchase  with 
appropriated  funds.  Acquisitions  in  these  areas  are  funded  with 
a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  inholdings. 
While  Congress  recognized  the  long-term  need  to  acquire  these 
inholdings  in  order  to  preserve  the  parks  and  monuments  in  their 
natural  condition,  it  also  directed  that  historical  uses  such  as 
modest  homesites,  ranches,  limited  eating  establishments,  and 
lodges  be  allowed  to  continue.  In  compliance  with  Congressional 
directives,  funds  derived  from  the  lump-sum  inholding 
appropriation  are  used  only  to  acquire  an  inholding  tract  which 
may  become  available  from  a  willing  seller  or  on  which  adverse 
development  is  threatened  or  occurs . 

II.  Recently  authorized  areas  are  areas  authorized  since  FY 
1960,  of  which  significant  portions  are  privately-owned  and  for 
which  the  authorizing  legislation  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
such  lands  with  appropriated  funds.  These  areas  generally  have 
statutory  ceilings  and  are  funded  with  line-item,  area-specific 
appropriations . 

III.  Other  areas  for  which  the  authorizing  legislation 
specifically  prohibits  the  purchase  of  non- Federal  lands  with 
appropriated  funds  are  not  included  in  the  NPS  budget  requests 
for  land  acquisition. 

In  both  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  approximately  6.5  percent  of  the  NPS 
budget  request  for  the  Land  Acquisition  program  --  $3.0  million  --  was 
designated  for  the  acquisition  of  inholdings  and  the  costs  (other  than 
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Land  Acquisition  administration  costs)  for  title,  appraisal,  surveys 
and  equalization  payments  required  for  exchanges  in  those  areas  for 
which  acquisition  funds  are  not  otherwise  available. 

For  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994,  each  annual  budget  request 
included  a  request  for  "Emergencies,  Hardships,  Inholdings, 
Deficiencies,  and  Relocation,"  as  follows: 

PERCENT  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR        LUMP-SUM  REQUEST      TOTAL  REQUEST 

1990  $6,079,000  10.2% 

1991  5,000,000  7.2% 

1992  5,000,000  6.7% 

1993  3,000,000  4.0% 

1994  4,500,000  11.0% 

49.  Question:  How  many  inholders  are  expressing  interest  in 
having  the  government  purchase  their  land? 

Answer:  The  annual  lump-sum  appropriation  for  inholding  areas 
is  quickly  committed  to  willing  sellers  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis.  Beyond  those  few  landowners  that  the  appropriation  is  able  to 
accommodate,  we  have  not  recorded  the  numbers  of  inholding  owners 
wishing  to  sell  their  property. 

50.  Question:  Of  these,  how  many  are  ranked  on  the  Park 
Service's  priority  list?   Please  list  specific  areas  and  ranking. 

Answer:  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Service  prepares  a  priority 
list  of  funding  needs  for  land  acquisition.  That  list  does  not 
include  funding  needs  for  specific  inholding  areas,  but  rather 
includes  a  specific  amount  for  acquisitions  at  inholding  areas 
throughout  the  National  Park  System.  From  that  amount,  funds  will  be 
used  to  acquire  inholding  tracts  as  they  become  available  for  purchase 
from  landowners  willing  to  sell.  Generally  the  entire  amount  is 
earmarked  for  specific  acquisitions  before  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

Based  on  comments  that  the  Clinton  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  made  of  late,  it  would  appear  that  the  Everglades 
and  Sterling  Forest  are  their  highest  priorities .  Since  the  budget 
request  for  these  two  projects  will  most  likely  be  very  large  and 
considering  that  land  acquisition  is  one  of  your  lowest  priorities: 

51.  Question:  Should  the  Committee  consider  reducing  the 
Service's  acquisition  list  to  accommodate  these  high  priority 
projects? 

Answer:  Any  reduction  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
"acquisition  list"  will  impair  the  Service's  ability  to  protect  park 
lands,  some  facing  imminent  threats  of  resource  damage.  The  FY  1997 
budget  request,  recognizing  the  considerable  expense  of  land 
acquisition  necessary  for  restoration  of  the  Everglades,  separates  the 
Everglades  acquisition  request  from  the  funding  needed  at  other  units 
of  the  National  Park  System.  With  respect  to  non-Everglades 
acquisition,  the  Department  will  submit  an  itemized  1997  priority  list 
after  agreement  has  been  reached  on  acquisition  for  1996. 

52.  Question:  How  many  acquisitions  do  you  feel  are  critical 
that  might  not  be  purchased  should  the  Committee  decide  to  accommodate 
the  Administration's  request  for  these  two  projects? 

Answer:  The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  land  acquisition  by  the 
National  Park  Service  specifically  includes  funds  only  for  Everglades 
restoration.  The  FY  1997  budget  request  also  includes  $34.8  million 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  Federal  land  acquisition 
within  the  National  Park  System.  This  separation  recognizes  that,  in 
addition  to  acquisition  needed  for  Everglades  restoration,  urgent 
acquisition  needs  exist  elsewhere  in  the  National  Park  System. 
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53.  Question:  How  many  hardship  inholdings  might  not  be 
purchased? 

Answer:  As  regards  to  FY  1997  funding  for  acquisitions  within 
the  inholding  areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  specific  tracts  have 
not  yet  been  identified  for  acquisition.  Decisions  regarding  what 
will  be  acquired  in  FY  1997  are  contingent  on  the  specifics  and  dollar 
level  of  the  finalized  land  acquisition  program  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

54.  Question:  What  progress  has  been  made  this  past  year  to 
develop  program  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  measures  as 
required  by  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act? 

Answer:  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  past  year  in  addressing  the  two  major  components 
of  GPRA:  a  strategic  plan  and  a  performance  measurement  system  which 
will  be  embodied  in  the  required  Annual  Performance  Plan  and  Annual 
Performance  Report.  The  NPS  is  determined  to  comply  with  GPRA  in  a 
way  that  is  useful  at  both  the  local  level  and  at  the  national  level, 
as  well  as  integrating  GPRA  requirements  with  other  management  areas. 
In  preparation  for  the  GPRA  Strategic  Plan,  three  public  meetings  were 
held  and  10,000  questionnaires  were  sent  out  (with  a  20  percent 
return)  to  customers,  stakeholders  and  other  interested  entities,  to 
evaluate  the  goals  of  the  1994  NPS  Strategic  Plan.  The  information 
from  the  public  meetings  and  questionnaires  have  been  analyzed  and 
will  be  used  to  formulate  the  next  plan.  To  develop  a  performance 
measurement  system,  the  NPS  tested  nine  park  and  national  program 
prototypes.  This  resulted  in  a  common  GPRA  process  for  developing 
goals,  selecting  performance  measures  and  evaluating  performance  as 
well  as  a  NPS  comprehensive  draft  set  of  performance  measures,  which 
are  included  in  the  FY  1997  NPS  Budget  Justifications  to  Congress. 
The  feasibility  of  these  goals  and  performance  measures  will  be  tested 
during  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and  throughout  FY  1997  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  GPRA  responsibilities. 

55.  Question:  What  was  the  process  you  undertook  to  formulate 
these  standards? 

Answer:  We  used  the  nine  prototypes,  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  --  particularly  land  managing  agencies,  the  NPS  GPRA 
Task  Force  which  includes  representatives  from  various  GPRA-related 
offices  (strategic  planning,  budget,  and  policy) ,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  each  Field  Area  Office  and  the  Servicewide 
performance  measurement  work  group.  After  the  initial  list  of 
performance  measures  was  developed,  it  underwent  extensive  evaluation 
for  reliability,  availability  and  usefulness,  and  was  culled  to  the 
current  draft  list  of  60  performance  measures.  The  GPRA  process  and 
draft  list  of  comprehensive  performance  measures  will  be  tested 
during  the  remainder  of  FY  1996,  with  an  eye  towards  continuing 
refinement.  Additional  Servicewide  training  will  need  to  be 
undertaken  in  FY  1997  in  order  for  the  NPS  to  be  ready  for  full 
implementation  by  FY  1998.  Because  implementation  includes 
considerable  training  and  work  by  parks  and  programs,  considerable 
resources  have  already  been  used  to  ensure  that  the  NPS  will  be  ready 
for  full  GPRA  implementation.  Various  additional  training  methods 
including  satellite  training  are  being  considered  to  lessen  the  costs. 

56.  Question:  What  is  the  level  of  understanding  throughout 
the  Park  Service,  particularly  at  the  superintendent  level,  of  this 
law,  its  implementation  and  its  value  to  the  Park  Service? 

Answer:  Presentations  introducing  GPRA  have  been  made  at 
superintendent  conferences  in  all  seven  NPS  Field  Area  Offices. 
Members  of  the  National  Leadership  Council  have  received  various 
briefings,  the  Northeast  Field  Area  has  held  a  three-day  GPRA  workshop 
and  the  Alaska  Field  Area  held  a  one-day  GPRA  workshop.   In  addition, 
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various  subject  matter  groups,  such  as  Cultural  Resources,  Maintenance 
Management  and  Denver-based  NPS  employees  have  received  training  in 
GPRA  philosophy  and  implementation.  We  believe  significant  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  Service  in  introducing  GPRA  to  a  wide  array  of 
Service  managers  and  that  understanding  of  this  concept  is  improving. 

Given  the  36  9  park  units  in  the  System  and  the  decentralized  nature  of 
the  Service,  a  good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  prior  to  full  GPRA 
implementation  beginning  in  September  1997. 

In  response  to  questions  last  year  you  remarked  that  these  performance 
standards  will  be  used  for  more  than  merely  a  reporting  device  but 
should  also  serve  as  a  useful  management  tool  for  program  managers. 

57.  Question:  Can  you  briefly  explain  how  GPRA  will  be 
integrated  into  your  budget,  personnel  and  information  systems  and 
decision  making  process? 

Answer:  As  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  of  the  draft  list  of  NPS 
performance  measures  in  the  FY  1997  Budget  Justifications  to  Congress, 
the  GPRA  Task  Force  has  worked  closely  with  the  Budget  Team  to  develop 
the  NPS  performance  measurement  system.  At  some  point  in  the  future, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  NPS  budget  structure  reconfigured  to 
match  the  agency's  strategic  planning  goals,  contingent  upon 
Congressional,  DOI  and  OMB  agreement. 

The  GPRA  Task  Force  is  exploring  how  to  mesh  GPRA  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  new  performance  appraisal  system  but  has  not  made 
any  decisions  on  how  best  to  proceed.  Information  system  specialists 
are  also  working  with  the  GPRA  Task  Force  to  decide  how  best  to  gather 
the  information  needed  by  the  GPRA  performance  measures  without 
imposing  a  serious  reporting  burden  on  parks  and  programs.  Various 
parks  and  programs  are  looking  to  GPRA  to  help  set  priorities  and  make 
decisions  in  times  of  limited  financial  resources. 

58.  Question:  What  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  five-year  strategic  plan  as  required  by  law? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  the  three  public  meetings  held  in  the 
Fall  of  1995,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
10,000  questionnaires  that  were  sent  out  to  customers  and  stakeholders 
and  others  to  evaluate  the  goals  of  the  1994  NPS  Strategic  Plan,  the 
Servicewide  performance  measurement  work  group  also  evaluated  and 
refined  the  goals  of  the  1994  plan.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
requiring  the  NPS  to  have  a  draft  strategic  plan  by  September  30, 
1996.  Additional  analysis  of  issues  facing  the  NPS  and  Servicewide 
input  will  be  needed  in  the  next  few  months  in  order  to  meet  that 
deadline. 

59.  Question:  How  will  GPRA  improve  the  management  and 
accountability  of  the  Park  Service? 

Answer:  A  comprehensive  and  integrated  strategic 
planning/performance  measurement  system  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
NPS  will  help  managers  know  how  they  are  doing  relative  to  their  goals 
and  their  available  resources  in  an  ongoing  way.  Such  a  field- 
oriented  approach  is  in  keeping  with  the  NPS  Restructuring  Plan. 
Integrating  conceptual  planning  with  operations  will  help  managers 
focus  on  their  priorities  and  assist  them  in  finding  ways  to  re- 
engineer  their  work.  In  addition,  implementation  of  GPRA,  as  the  GPRA 
Task  Force  envisions  it,  will  entail  the  consolidation  or  elimination 
of  redundant  or  obsolete  plans  and  reports .  The  GPRA  Task  Force 
believes  that  the  GPRA  process  developed  for  establishing  park  and 
program  performance  measures  will  help  identify  the  key  results 
sought . 
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60.  Question:   How  many  parks  are  implementing  GPRA? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  various  volunteer  parks  and  national 
programs,  at  least  one  park  in  every  cluster  is  now  in  the  process  of 
implementing  GPRA  practices  and  testing  performance  measure  collection 
over  the  next  18  months.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  parks  will 
be  part  of  the  full  year  GPRA  test.  Several  parks  in  particular  are 
leaders  in  GPRA  implementation  --  John  Day  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument,  Everglades  National  Park  and  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National 
Park,  as  well  as  the  Denver  Service  Center. 

61.  Question:  As  you  continue  your  work  to  implement  the  Act, 
do  you  anticipate  any  problems? 

Answer:  Adequate  funding  for  the  necessary  training  and  follow 
up  remains  a  problem.  The  NPS  approach  is  a  work-in-progress,  as  we 
identify  the  needs  of  the  various  linkages  (e.g.,  budget,  strategic 
planning,  planning,  and  customers)  and  the  most  effective  ways  to 
design  a  system  useful  at  all  levels.  GPRA  has  been  called  a  "common 
sense  management  system" .  It  will  take  the  continued  efforts  and 
support  of  many  to  make  it  a  fully  implemented  one. 

GENERAL  ISSUES 

The  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  and  several  major 
newspapers  across  the  country  were  critical  of  the  National  Park 
Service  earlier  this  year  for  spending  $150,000  for  a  four-day  meeting 
at  a  "posh"  hotel  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  There  was  also  another 
training  trip  to  Orlando's  Disneyworld  which  was  reported  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 

62.  Question:  How  does  the  Park  Service  justify  these 
expenditures  at  a  time  when  Federal  discretionary  dollars  are 
declining? 

Answer:  The  four-day  meeting,  held  January  29,  1996,  through 
February  1,  1996,  in  San  Antonio  was  the  annual  conference  of 
superintendents  of  the  80  National  Park  Service  units  within  the 
Intermountain  Field  Area.  The  NPS  believes  that  in  a  highly 
decentralized  organization,  such  as  the  National  Park  Service,  park 
mangers  must  occasionally  meet  to  assure  that  organizational  goals  are 
shared  and  understood  and  that  operating  policies  and  practices  for 
parks  are  consistent.  The  site  of  the  meetings  rotate  each  year.  San 
Antonio  was  selected  as  the  site  for  this  year's  meeting  because  of 
its  excellent  transportation  connections  and  meeting  facilities. 

The  training  workshop  held  in  Orlando,  Florida,  November  27-30,  1995 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  for  Interpretation  (NAI) ,  a 
not-for-profit  internationally  recognized  professional  membership 
organization  that  provides  training  in  interpretation,  visitor 
services  and  education.  The  NPS  has  been  using  this  national  workshop 
for  training  since  1988.  The  site  of  the  meetings  rotate  each  year. 
The  current  membership  of  the  NAI  is  comprised  of  2,6  00  members  in  50 
States  and  21  nations.  The  mission  of  the  organization  is  to  achieve 
and  maintain  excellence  in  the  delivery  of  natural,  cultural,  and 
historical  interpretive  services. 

Interpretation  has  been  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  NPS  since  1920 
and  in  fiscal  year  1995,  over  140  million  visitors  were  provided  with 
programs  that  included  visitor  center  operations,  tours,  talks,  walks, 
demonstrations,  community  outreach  and  heritage  education  programs. 
The  NPS  supports  this  workshop  as  a  valid  and  worthwhile  training 
opportunity  for  park  interpreters  that  supports  the  NPS  mission, 
improves  the  employee's  current  performance,  and  serves  the  public 
interest.   Of  the  211  NPS  employees  who  attended  the  workshop  this 
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year,  78  presented  professional  papers  that  were  of  interest  to  tneir 
colleagues.  Participants  at  the  workshop  represented  98  different 
parks  from  43  different  States. 

63.  Question:  As  part  of  the  reinventing  government  -  making 
government  more  efficient  initiative,  does  the  Park  Service  have  any 
specific  plan  to  reduce  unnecessary  travel  and  conferences  -  perhaps 
replacing  some  of  these  activities  with  teleconferencing? 

Answer:  The  NPS  reduced  travel  from  FY  1994  to  FY  1995  in  the 
Operation  of  the  National  Park  System  appropriation  by  over  $1.5 
million  or  6  percent,  dropping  from  $26.2  million  in  FY  1994  to  $24.7 
million  in  FY  1995.  This  has  been  accomplished  despite  several  real 
obstacles  to  this  effort,  including  the  vastness  of  the  System,  with 
parks  often  being  in  remote  locations;  the  recent  reorganization  which 
combined  regional  offices  and  made  collaborative  efforts,  including 
shared-park  positions,  more  common;  increased  transportation  and 
lodging  costs;  and  ongoing  reinvention  efforts  which  sometimes  require 
a  small  investment  in  travel  to  attain  larger,  long-term  savings. 
While  program- related  travel  is  often  necessary,  the  NPS  has  already 
taken  steps  to  reduce  travel  costs  through  teleconferencing,  in  use  in 
the  NPS  since  1993  and  being  increasingly  relied  upon  in  certain 
circumstances . 

64.  Question:  Can  you  explain  to  this  Committee  why  the 
National  Park  Service  is  continuing  to  have  problems  with  the 

[Washington  Tennis]  Foundation  and  what  specific  action  you  are  taking 
to  resolve  this  situation? 

Answer:  In  FY  1992,  at  the  request  of  the  Washington  Tennis 
Foundation,  the  Congress  appropriated  $395,000  to  resolve  the 
accessibility  issues  at  the  Rock  Creek  Tennis  Center.  The  National 
Park  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  Foundation  in  this  effort  and 
serves  on  the  task  force  established  to  address  access  at  the  tennis 
center.  Members  of  the  task  force  include  the  Rock  Creek  Park 
Superintendent,  the  Washington  Tennis  Foundation  Executive  Director, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Assistant  Solicitor,  the  National  Park 
Service  Accessibility  Program  Manager  and  the  National  Capital  Area 
Systems  Support  Office  Superintendent.  The  group  has  met  several 
times  over  the  past  year  with  the  objective  of  working  collectively 
toward  resolving  all  accessibility  concerns. 

The  task  force  assigned  an  Action  Team  to  explore  the  issues  and  make 
recommendations.  The  Action  Team  is  comprised  of  the  park 
superintendent,  the  Tennis  Foundation's  architect  and  stadium 
contractor,  an  NPS  landscape  architect  and  a  representative  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Solicitor's  Office.  This  team  has  worked 
effectively  to  resolve  many  issues  during  1995.  The  team  last  met  in 
March  1996  and  prepared  a  report  for  the  U.S.  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Compliance  Board  (Access  Board) .  To  date,  there  are 
two  issues  that  have  not  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Washington  Tennis 
Foundation  and  the  National  Park  Service:  the  lift  to  the  lower  level 
and  access  to  the  locker  room  on  the  lower  level.  Decisions  on  the 
two  unresolved  issues  will  be  addressed  after  the  Foundation  submits 
their  position  to  the  Access  Board  and  receives  a  response.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lift,  access  to  the  lower  level  and  regrading,  all 
other  uncompleted  accessibility  issues  are  planned  for  completion 
prior  to  this  year's  tournament,  using  the  remaining  $130,000  from  the 
earmarked  funding. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Act  gave  the  Park 
Service  permanent  authority  to  recover  and  retain  all  costs  associated 
with  special  use  activities.  During  1994  park  units  recorded  over 
$3.17  million  in  special  fees.  The  Inspector  General  reported  that 
the  Park  Service  has  not  implemented  its  authority  to  collect  and 
retain  fees  for  these  special  use  activities  in  a  consistent  manner 
and  has  not  established  adequate  controls  to  ensure  proper 
accountability. 
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65.  Question:  How  has  the  Park  Service  responded  to  these 
claims? 

Answer:  Since  the  October,  1995,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Inspector  General's  audit,  the  National  Park  Service  has  taken  or  is 
in  the  process  of  taking  the  following  measures  to  satisfy  the 
Inspector  General's  recommendations: 

1.  Made  the  determination  that  monies  collected  through  the 
special  use  fee  authority  will  not  be  available  until  expended,  but 
rather  must  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  that  they  are  collected. 

2.  Initiated  the  revision  of  NPS  Guideline  53,  which  deals  with 
special  park  uses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  its  clarity  and 
consistency. 

3.  Scheduled  a  series  of  training  sessions,  beginning  in  June 
1996,  to  further  explain  the  guideline  revisions  and  deal  with  local 
"special  use"  situations. 

Last  year  the  National  Park  Service  was  considering  a  cooperative 
venture  with  a  private  developer  involving  Gettysburg  National 
Battlefield  Park.  This  plan  involved  the  construction  of  a  Civil  War 
museum  and  visitor  center.  Because  of  considerable  local  opposition 
nothing  came  of  this  project.  Recently,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reported  that  this  same  developer  is  planning  a  $100  million  project 
that  would  include  a  6  00  room  hotel  and  conference  center,  theater, 
theme  park  and  visitor  center. 

66.  Question:  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  has 
happened  to  cause  the  developer  to  entertain  such  a  dramatic  change  in 
plans? 

Answer:  In  August  1995,  the  NPS  withdrew  the  cooperative 
venture  with  a  private  developer  from  further  consideration,  due  to 
concerns  regarding  the  proposed  development  site,  the  scope  of 
development,  and  the  lack  of  competition  in  choosing  a  partner.  The 
NPS  immediately  went  back  into  a  planning  phase,  to  determine  what  the 
park's  facility  development  objectives  should  be,  the  range  of  options 
which  should  be  considered,  and  the  criteria  which  should  be  used  to 
select  and  evaluate  future  partnership  proposals .  The  revised  plan 
was  released  for  public  review  on  April  17,  1996. 

The  development  concept  plan  presents  a  preferred  option  and  three 
other  considered  alternatives  for  locating  and  developing  museum 
facilities,  collections  storage,  and  visitor  facilities  in  the 
Gettysburg  area.  The  preferred  option  proposes  developing  a  new 
visitor  center  and  museum  complex.  The  new  complex  would  incorporate 
a  visitor  center;  an  auditorium;  permanent  and  temporary  visitor 
galleries  containing  exhibits  on  the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  its  broad 
context  and  its  legacy,-  a  gallery  designed  for  proper  exhibit  of  the 
cyclorama  painting;  professional  curatorial  facilities;  and  park 
offices .  The  complex  would  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  partners 
to  be  selected  as  a  result  of  an  open,  nationwide  solicitation.  No 
site  is  selected  for  the  facility,  but  a  process  to  assure  that  sites 
recommended  by  potential  partners  are  appropriate  is  presented. 
Preliminary  cost  estimates  for  development  related  to  the  preferred 
option  are  $43  million.  Preliminary  additional  operational  costs  are 
approximately  $1  million.  No  land  acquisition  costs  have  been 
included  in  the  document.  Key  to  the  planning  assumptions  are  the 
determinations  that:  (1)  the  NPS  will  not  depend  on  Federal  funding; 
(2)  the  NPS  will  utilize  partners  to  implement  any  proposal;  and  (3) 
the  new  or  rehabilitated  facilities  should  be  self-supporting. 

In  the  meantime,  the  private  developer  advanced  his  own  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  "visitor  service  campus"  four  miles  east  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield.  He  has  secured  an  option  on  100  acres  of  land 
and  has  begun  conceptual  planning  for  site  development,  which  is 
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reported  to  include  one  or  more  hotels,  a  conference  center,  one  or 
more  theaters,  food  service,  and  retail  sales  outlets.  We  understand 
that  the  developer  changed  his  plans  because  financial  backing  for  his 
proposed  development  will  be  easier  to  obtain  on  private  land  than  on 
public,  and  because  his  pro  formas  show  that  his  proposed  development 
will  be  successful  at  this  chosen  location  either  with  or  without  the 
presence  of  the  NPS . 

As  the  NPS  completes  its  planning  process  and  begins  a  new  competitive 
search  for  a  partner,  this  developer  may  or  may  not  still  be 
interested  in  forming  a  partnership  with  the  NPS  for  the  development 
of  new  visitor  service  and  museum  facilities. 

67.  Question:  How  is  the  Park  Service  dealing  with  this 
proposed  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  Battlefield? 

Answer:  The  private  developer  has  proposed  a  "visitor  service 
campus"  located  approximately  four  miles  east  of  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park,  at  the  intersection  of  U.S.  Routes  15  and  30.  The  land 
is  outside  the  boundary  of  the  park,  is  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Historic  District,  is  not  visible  from  any 
point  in  the  park,  and  is  already  zoned  for  commercial  use. 
Development  of  this  land  as  a  "visitor  service  campus"  does  not 
present  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Military 
Park  or  Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site. 

Several  years  ago,  with  the  creation  of  the  National  Biological 
Service,  a  number  of  Park  Service  scientists  were  transferred  to  NBS 
($20  million  and  174  FTEs) . 

68.  Question:  What  effect  has  this  had  on  the  Park  Service 
research  needs? 

Answer:  Funding  reductions  to  the  National  Biological  Service 
(NBS)  have  impacted  programs  that  serve,  or  used  to  serve,  the 
national  parks.  The  entire  Air  Quality  Bioeffects  Program  was 
eliminated- -a  program  that  provided  research  to  understand  the  effects 
of  air  quality  changes  on  park  vegetation  and  other  resources.  In 
addition,  significant  reductions  are  being  made  to  production  of 
vegetation  maps  for  parks- -one  of  the  most  useful  inventories  and  the 
highest  inventory  priority  at  parks .  Research  on  the  effects  of 
commercial  fishing  at  Glacier  Bay  National  Park  and  Preserve  has  been 
reduced  and  more  general  reductions  have  been  made  to  all  research 
units  assisting  parks.  Although  the  NBS  consulted  with  the  NPS  about 
priorities  prior  to  making  cuts  in  former  NPS  programs,  and  although 
those  programs  collectively  received  a  smaller  percentage  cut  than  NBS 
was  forced  to  make  to  its  total  budget,  these  reductions  have 
nonetheless  had  a  detrimental  impact  on  parks . 

A  recent  survey  of  former  NPS  park  and  Cooperative  Park  Study  Unit 
(CPSU)  scientists  found  that,  of  those  reporting,  there  had  been  a 
substantial  change  in  the  distribution  of  their  activities,  including 
a  decline  in  their  ability  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  park 
managers .  A  survey  of  park  superintendents  conducted  at  the  same 
time,  found  that,  of  park  personnel  responding,  those  that  receive 
regular  assistance  from  NBS  scientists  declined  from  49  percent  when 
the  scientists  were  in  the  NPS  to  19  percent  currently. 

The  NBS  and  NPS  have  developed  a  proposal  for  partnership  cooperative 
agreements  at  universities  that  would  overcome  some  of  the  present 
barriers  to  park  acquisition  of  technical  assistance  and  applied 
research. 

69.  Question:  What  is  the  current  emphasis  given  to  fire 
management  in  the  agency  and  when  can  we  expect  all  units  to  have  an 
implemented  fire  management  plan? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service,  along  with  the  other  four 
Federal  land  management  agencies,  is  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
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implementation  plan  for  the  recently  approved  (December  20,  1995) 
Federal  Fire  Policy  recommendations.  This  interagency  policy 
direction  mandates  an  emphasis  of  integrating  wildfire  management 
programs  into  broader  resources  and  land  management  objectives. 

There  are  currently  117  approved  fire  management  plans  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  Of  these,  76  provide  for  management- ignited  prescribed 
fire  and  27  provide  for  prescribed  natural  fire.  All  other  units  of 
the  National  Park  System,  absent  an  approved  plan,  have  de  facto  fire 
suppression  management  plans.  Many  of  these  plans  will  need  to  be 
reviewed  for  compliance  with  the  Federal  Fire  Policy  recommendations. 

This  Committee  eliminated  the  State  Land  and  Water  Grant  Program. 

70.  Question:  Why  did  you  request  $1.5  million  for 
Administration? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  eliminating  all  dollars  for  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1996,  Congress  reduced  the  administrative  budget  by  50 
percent,  from  $3  million  to  $1.5  million.  State  Grants  administration 
is  a  complex  function,  involving  four  types  of  activities:  (1) 
long-range  planning,  (2)  new  grant  obligations,  (3)  administration  of 
already  obligated,  active  grants,  and  (4)  ensuring  accountability  at 
over  37,000  completed  grant  sites.  Obligation  of  new  grants  comprises 
less  than  15  percent  of  annual  workloads.  Therefore,  cutting  the 
amount  available  for  new  grants  has  a  limited  effect  on  overall 
administrative  costs.  The  bulk  of  current  administrative  costs  is  in 
the  monitoring  of  the  conservation  and  recreation  estate  created  by 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  grants  over  its  first  three  decades, 
in  assuring  that  grant-assisted  park  areas  are  maintained  for  public 
recreation  uses,  and,  when  areas  are  converted  from  allowable  uses,  in 
resolving  such  conversions  through  replacements  with  equivalent  lands 
and  opportunities  according  to  section  6(f) (3)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Annual  program  workload  statistics  remain  substantial:  7,500  annual 
inspections  of  grant -assisted  sites  to  ensure  that  they  are  well 
maintained  and  accessible  for  public  use;  processing  of  billings  and 
drawdowns  on  1,200  existing  projects;  planning  assistance  to  States 
and  review  of  updates  to  required  five-year  recreation  plans;  program 
reviews  in  15  to  20  State  capitals  to  provide  oversight  and  technical 
assistance  for  cooperating  State  agencies;  final  inspections  and 
closeouts  on  400  recently  completed  projects;  and,  review  and 
resolution  of  over  200  conversion,  audit  or  civil  rights  access 
problems.  In  comparison  to  these  figures,  the  time  spent  in 
obligating  new  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  can  be  seen  as  a  small  part 
of  the  whole . 

In  order  to  meet  this  workload,  the  NPS  thought  it  prudent  to  propose 
retaining  the  funding  at  $1.5  million  in  FY  1997.  Even  if  zero  grant 
appropriations  continue  indefinitely,  administrative  funding  must  be 
provided  in  the  near  future  to  handle  ongoing  Federal 
responsibilities  necessary  to  protect  the  existing  $3.2  billion  in 
Federal  grant  investments  and  to  prevent  financial  fraud,  waste  or 
abuse  under  remaining  active  grants.  Program  managers  indicate  that 
significant  further  reductions  in  workloads  and  costs  would  not  occur 
until  1999,  at  the  earliest. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  REGULA 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DESIGN  PROJECT 

I  understand  you  are  ready  to  unveil  five  alternative  designs  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  including  a  preferred  alternative. 

1.  Question:  At  what  point,  if  any,  was  cost  considered  as  a 
factor  in  selecting  the  preferred  alternative? 

Answer:  In  actuality,  there  are  five  alternatives  and  a 
preferred  alternative.  When  the  NPS  began  to  look  at  and  assess  the 
design  charette  generated  ideas  (which  led  to  the  competing 
alternatives) ,  we  specifically  looked  at  costs  related  to  each 
alternative.  This  was  in  January  1996,  following  the  December  1995 
design  charette. 

Cost  was  one  factor  in  the  choice  of  the  preferred  alternative.  This 
alternative  was  neither  the  most  costly,  or  the  least  costly,  but  it 
did  do  some  things  that  other  approaches  did  not  do.  The  designers' 
alternative  provided  security,  resolved  functional  problems,  improved 
both  the  visitor  experience  and  appearance,  while  respecting  site 
history.  No  other  alternatives  accomplished  all  these  goals.  The 
preferred  alternative  was  also  one  that  could  be  developed  over  time 
and  could  be  partially  or  fully  implemented. 

2.  Question:  Was  cost  ever  considered  as  a  criteria  in  the 
design  process? 

Answer:  Cost  is  a  factor  considered  in  all  projects  but  this  is 
a  planning  project,  not  a  design  project,  and  therefore  costs  are 
expressed  as  a  range. 

Prominent  designers  from  across  the  country  volunteered  their 
expertise  during  a  December  1995  design  charette,  where  they  generated 
many  different  design  solutions  to  the  limitations  on  the  use  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  also  produced  a  set  of  design  principles 
that  they  felt  needed  to  be  adhered  to  in  this  location.  They 
assessed  the  site  and  focused  on  the  need  to  resolve  issues  over  a 
long  period  of  time  in  conjunction  with  the  Comprehensive  Design  Plan 
for  the  White  House.  The  designers  also  felt  strongly  that  the 
materials  and  detailing  currently  used  in  President's  Park  are 
inappropriate  to  the  symbolic  importance  of  the  site  and  the  public 
expectation  of  quality  stewardship  of  the  area.  They  reviewed  public 
suggestions  related  to  the  cost  and  design  of  this  area  and 
recommended  a  private-public  partnership  as  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
project. 

We  heard  a  number  of  comments  from  the  public  concerning  funding  for 
this  project;  for  some  people  cost  was  an  overriding  factor,  for 
others  the  symbolic  importance  of  the  site  made  cost  less  important. 

However,  accurate  cost  estimating  is  difficult  for  projects  that  are 
not  identified  for  a  specific  fiscal  year  funding,  for  projects  that 
may  be  implemented  over  time,  or  for  projects  that  could  have  funding 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  we  are 
exploring  ideas;  the  project  has  not  been  designed  yet  and  rough 
estimates  are  provided  to  help  assess  the  alternatives.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  unknowns,  such  as  how  it  would  be  phased  or  the  level 
of  utility  work.  NPS  has  looked  at  various  ways  to  phase  this 
project.  Therefore,  the  cost  estimates  will  be  revised  throughout  the 
design  process  in  increasingly  greater  detail  and  accuracy. 

This  project  was  initiated  to  deal  with  security  issues  in  the 
neighborhood  around  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  White  House  and 
President's  Park. 
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3.  Question:  What  elements  of  the  proposed  preferred 
alternative  would  you  describe  as  strictly  security  related? 

Answer:  When  the  Treasury  Department  restricted  public 
vehicular  use  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  security  purposes,  the 
National  Park  Service  was  asked  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President 
to  incorporate  unobtrusive  and  aesthetically  pleasing  security 
measures  in  a  way  that  encourages  pedestrian  use  and  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  area.  Security  bollards  (both  permanent  and  for 
temporary  needs) ,  vehicle  barriers,  gatehouses,  utilities  and  related 
paved  entry  areas  are  strictly  security  elements .  Some  items 
contribute  directly  to  security,  while  they  accomplish  other,  goals 
simultaneously.  They  include:  fence  and  road  realignment  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue;  tree  pruning;  and  lighting. 

Additionally,  the  improvement  of  the  physical  appearance  adds 
positively  to  security  while  removing  the  negative  appearance  of  a 
house  under  siege.  when  places  look  cared  for  and  loved,  they  are 
safer  and  more  secure,  yet  welcoming. 

4.  Question:  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  preferred  alternative 
is  related  to  security? 

Answer:  Security  is  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  project,  is 
consistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Design  Plan  for  the  White  House,  and 
its  cost  cannot  be  cleanly  separated  from  the  total .  The  method  of 
accomplishing  security  objectives  is  compatible  with  visitor 
expectations  and  site  dignity. 

As  I  understand  it  the  preferred  alternative  would  involve  replacing 
all  street  paving  and  walks . 

5.  Question:  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this  element  of  the 
project? 

Answer:  This  is  an  option  related  to  any  alternative  and  would 
also  depend  on  the  quality  of  materials  used.  The  preferred 
alternative  states  that  intersections  should  be  repaved  and  perimeter 
roads  could  also  be  added  to  this.  If  the  streets  were  replaced  with 
high  quality  and  durable  granite,  the  cost  was  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $45  to  $50  million,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  any 
alternative.  Other  surfaces  would  be  less  expensive  and  the  final 
design  would  probably  involve  a  combination  of  materials  that  would 
include  asphalt,  brick  and  granite. 

6.  Question:  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  reconfiguring 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  which  I  understand  is  part  of  the  preferred 
alternative  and  how,  if  at  all,  is  this  related  to  security  issues? 

Answer:  Realignment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  would  increase  its 
length  by  around  50  linear  feet.  Repavement  costs  and  related  work 
are  roughly  estimated  to  cost  around  $20  million.  This  realignment 
action  improves  -security.  The  site  is  protected  by  secure  perimeters 
at  various  locations.  The  realignment  increases  and  provides  the  best 
security  of  all  the  alternatives  for  the  executive  office,  the  White 
House  structure  and  grounds . 

7.  Question:  What  is  the  rationale  in  the  preferred 
alternative  for  repaving  perimeter  streets  and  what  is  the  estimated 
cost? 

Answer:  The  rationale  for  repaving  perimeter  streets  is  as 
follows:  (1)  doing  so  connects  the  White  House  to  the  city;  (2)  it 
would  enhance  definition  of  President's  Park  and  its  neighborhood 
character;  and  (3)  it  would  provide  easily  identifiable  elements  for 
users  and  visitors.  In  addition,  the  improvement  of  the  intersections 
aids  in  clarifying  vehicular  traffic  patterns,  increases  safety  for 
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pedestrians  and  vehicles,  and  improves  security  by  clearly  identifying 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  entrances  and  checkpoints .  The  cost  related 
to  this  is  estimated  to  be  $45  to  $50  million. 

8.  Question:  What  portion  of  this  project  do  you  estimate 
being  charged  to  the  Park  Service  account  and  what  portion  is  likely 
to  be  covered  by  other  agencies?  For  the  record  please  provide  an 
estimated  breakdown  by  agency. 

Answer:  The  funding  approach  has  not  yet  been  determined  and 
needs  further  exploration  and  discussion  with  other  agencies  as  to  how 
this  project  should  be  funded. 

9.  Question:  For  the  record,  please  provide  an  estimated  cost 
for  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Answer:  These  following  planning  estimates  are  very  rough  and 
should  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  only: 

Alternative  A:  Least  Change  is  estimated  to  cost  over  $20 
million.  It  provides  security,  but  does  not  meet 
functional  needs,  improve  the  visitor  experience,  or 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  site. 

Alternative  B:  Limited  Change  is  estimated  to  cost  from 
$35  to  $40  million.  It  makes  vast  improvements  to  the 
site  appearance  but  does  not  make  functional  improvements 
or  improve  the  visitor  experience.  Security  is 
unnecessarily  complicated. 

Alternative  C:  Moderate  Change  is  estimated  to  cost  $45  to 
$50  million.  This  alternative  makes  improvements  to  the 
function,  appearance  and  visitor  experience,  but  is  not  as 
sensitive  to  historic  preservation  as  could  be  desired. 

Alternative  D:  Historical  Change  was  considered  but 
rejected. 

Alternative  E:  Most  Change  is  estimated  to  cost  over  $80 
million.  It  improves  the  appearance,  functions  well,  but 
security  could  be  simpler  and  historic  design  could  be 
respected. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  is  estimated  to  cost  $45  to  $50 
million.  It  provides  the  greatest  level  of  security, 
improves  the  various  site  functions,  increases  and 
improves  visitor  services  and  education,  draws  on  and 
respects  site  history,  improves  connections  to  the  city, 
and  improves  the  site  and  neighborhood  appearance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  perimeter  streets  could  be  repaved  with  any 
alternative  and  are  estimated  to  cost  an  additional  $45  to  $50 
million. 

10.  Question:  Does  the  Park  Service  planning  and  design 
process  generally  take  cost  into  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
process,  if  at  all,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  this  example? 

Answer:  The  Park  Service  planning  and  design  takes  cost  into 
consideration  at  all  phases  of  the  process. 

CUYAHOGA  VALLEY  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

OPERATIONS 

According  to  your  budget,  visitation  exceeded  3.5  million  in  FY  1995. 
That  is  a  substantial  increase  from  2.9  million  the  prior  year. 
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11.  Question:  What  increased  pressure  has  this  increased 
visitation  placed  on  the  operations  needs  at  the  park  and  is  your 
budget  sufficient  to  address  this  increased  visitation? 

Answer:  The  approximately  600,000  increase  in  visitation  has 
placed  additional  operational  needs  on  the  park.  Increased  visitation 
impacts  maintenance  operations  most  significantly  in  the  following 
areas:  trail  maintenance,  custodial  services,  utility  costs 
(especially  water  and  sewer),  solid  waste  disposal,  and  grounds 
maintenance.  Staffing  additional  visitor  use  facilities,  providing 
information  and  orientation  on  the  Towpath  Trail,  patrolling  other 
trails  and  heavily  used  areas,  and  responding  to  a  larger  number  of 
incidents  are  additional  demands  placed  on  the  park  and  its  budget  by 
the  increase  in  visitation. 

Like  many  park  units,  the  current  park  operating  budget  is  not  optimal 
to  allow  addressing  these  additional  visitation  pressures.  A  recent 
Park  Operations  Formulation  System  report  identified  the  following 
needed  increases  totaling  almost  $1.8  million: 

Description 

Maintain,  Patrol  and  Interpret  New  Trails 
Operate  and  Maintain  New  Interpretive 

Facilities 

Provide  Preventive  Maintenance  and  Security 
Protect  Natural  Resources 
Maintain  &  Provide  Interpretation 

of  Cuyahoga  Valley  Railroad 
Manage  Mandated  Regulatory  Programs 
Manage  and  Control  Increasing  River  Use 
Conduct  Full  Spectrum  Visitor 

Services  Program 

The  NPS  has  requested  partial  funding  for  needs  identified  in  the 
first  two  increase  items  in  the  FY  1997  request,  the  first  item  a 
repeat  of  an  unfunded  FY  1996  increase  proposal.  In  total,  including 
the  3  percent  increase  proposal  requested  for  all  units,  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  would  receive  an  increase  of  $582,000 
in  FY  1997,  if  the  budget  request  is  enacted.  In  terms  of  the  FY  1997 
proposal,  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  would  receive  the 
17th  highest  operating  increase  among  NPS  units. 

Given  the  limited  funding  available  to  the  NPS,  and  the  amount  of 
documented  operating  needs  across  the  System,  the  Service  was  forced 
to  weigh  priorities  carefully  in  requesting  funds.  Cuyahoga,  due  to 
the  pressures  placed  on  the  park  by  increased  visitation,  fared  well 
relative  to  other  park  needs  in  FY  1997. 

12.  Question:  Where  does  Cuyahoga  rank  in  terms  of  visitation 
within  the  National  Park  System? 

Answer:  Cuyahoga  Valley  was  the  19th  most-visited  unit  in  the 
National  Park  System  in  FY  1995.  The  Canal  Towpath  Trail  continues  to 
attract  visitors  in  great  numbers. 

13.  Question:  what  is  the  status  of  staffing  needs  at  the  park 
and  how  specifically  has  Cuyahoga  managed  to  address  the  operations 
needs  at  the  park  within  the  FTE  ceilings?  Last  year  you  indicated 
personnel  had  been  taken  from  other  areas  of  the  park  to  work  on 
towpath  activities. 

Answer:  The  current  FTE  ceiling  for  the  park  is  134,  up  from 
126  in  FY  1995.  In  FY  1995,  the  Midwest  Field  Area  provided 
additional  FTE  on  a  one-year  basis  to  support  Cuyahoga  Valley's 
operations,  allowing  the  park  to  use  nearly  134  FTE.  The  NPS  has 
adjusted  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  FTE  target  for  FY  1996  to  reflect  this 
usage.  The  park  has  identified  over  138  FTE  needed  to  support  its 
planned  operations  in  FY  1996  --  4  FTE  above  its  assigned  134  base 


FTE 

Dollars 

6.0 

$300, 000 

6.0 

231,000 

7.2 

343,000 

5.0 

310,000 

3.5 

327,000 

0.4 

60,000 

2.5 

105,000 

2.9 

102,000 
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level.  The  park  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  a  pool  of  over  600  seasonal 
FTE  maintained  centrally  by  the  NPS,  should  funds  be  available  to 
allow  full  staffing.  We  therefore  do  not  anticipate  an  FTE  problem  in 
FY  1996. 

Last  year  you  identified  a  total  need  of  139  FTEs  at  Cuyahoga.  Your 
budget  shows  134  as  the  FY  1996  level. 

14.  Question:  What  specific  needs  were  not  being  met  at  CVNRA? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  budget  request  identified  a  need  for  126 
FTE  at  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  reflecting  base  FTE 
of  122  and  an  additional  4  FTE  associated  with  a  proposed  operational 
increase  of  $150,000,  which  was  not  approved.  Despite  the  lack  of 
additional  funding,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  was 
provided  a  base  amount  of  134  FTE  in  FY  1996,  the  same  as  actual  FY 
1995  usage.  The  park  is  also  eligible  to  utilize  a  pool  of  seasonal 
FTE,  totaling  600  for  FY  1996,  which  are  held  centrally  for 
distribution.  If  needs  are  not  being  met,  they  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
funding,  not  the  park's  FTE  ceiling. 

15.  Question:  Your  FY  1997  budget  proposes  140  FTE.  What 
additional  positions  are  proposed  over  the  FY  1996  actual  level  of 
usage? 

Answer:  An  additional  6  FTE  are  proposed  for  FY  1997  associated 
with  an  operational  increase  request  of  $300,000.  The  park  expects  to 
assign  five  of  the  FTE  to  the  19.2  mile  Towpath  Trail  (3  maintenance, 
1  visitor  protection,  and  1  interpretation  ranger;  and  one  FTE  (.5 
maintenance  and  .5  interpretation)  will  be  assigned  to  operation  of 
the  Boston  General  Store. 

Your  budget  proposes  a  $582,000  operating  increase  for  the  park, 
$300,000  of  which  is  associated  with  new  facilities. 

16.  Question:  What  specifically  would  the  $300,000  be  used  for 
and  what  is  the  additional  $282,000  intended  to  be  used  for,  to  cover 
uncontrollable  cost  increases? 

Answer:  As  detailed  on  page  126  of  the  Budget  Justifications, 
the  $300,000  would  be  utilized  for  trail  maintenance,  patrol  and 
interpretation  of  the  19.2  mile  Towpath  Trail  completed  in  1994.  In 
addition,  the  funds  would  be  used  for  maintenance,  interpretive  and 
protection  programs  associated  with  the  Boston  General  Store  Canal 
Museum,  a  facility  which  is  being  restored  and  which  is  expected  to  be 
operational  in  FY  1997.  The  $282,000  would  provide  a  3  percent 
across-the-board  increase  ($199,000)  above  the  estimated  FY  1996  base 
and  provide  $83,000  to  partially  cover  added  benefit  costs  for  park 
rangers  who  are  being  approved  for  enhanced  annuity  retirement. 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  has  identified  19  such  ranger 
positions  out  of  over  1,700  such  positions  Servicewide. 

Last  year  you  indicated  personnel  had  been  taken  from  other  areas  of 
the  park  to  work  on  towpath  activities. 

17.  Question:  What  areas  of  the  park  have  been  negatively 
affected  as  a  result  of  needs  associated  with  the  Towpath  and  is  there 
an  adverse  impact  if  other  park  operations  continue  to  be  drained  to 
meet  towpath  needs? 

Answer:  The  Towpath  Trail  has  a  positive  impact  on  visitation, 
both  in  terms  of  serving  more  visitors  and  achieving  greater  support 
and  recognition  for  the  recreation  area  in  the  region.  However, 
greater  visitation  concentrated  along  the  Towpath  Trail  necessitates 
that  it  receive  more  attention  at  the  expense  of  other  less  heavily 
visited  areas.  This  takes  the  form  of  deferred  maintenance  on  the  80+ 
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miles  of  trail  other  than  the  towpath,  reductions  in  interpretive 
program  offerings,  and  fewer  patrols  in  more  remote  areas  of  the  park 
where  poaching  often  occurs  and/or  sensitive  resources  might  be 
compromised. 

Your  line  item  construction  budget  is  $143  million  and  your  budget 
highlights  document  indicates  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
rehabilitating  existing  facilities  and  correcting  health  and  safety 
problems . 

VIRGINIA  KENDALL  UNIT  UTILITIES 

18.  Question:  Has  the  sewer  rehabilitation  work  at  the 
Virginia  Kendall  unit  been  completed? 

Answer:  The  sewer  rehabilitation  work  at  Virginia  Kendall  has 
been  completed.  We  remain  concerned  about  the  fresh  water  well 
capacity  serving  the  Virginia  Kendall  area.  We  have  had  to  respond  to 
inquiries  from  the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agency  assuring  them 
that  providing  an  adequate  water  supply  remains  a  high  priority.  Our 
ability  to  recover  from  unexpected  situations  such  as  fire  suppression 
or  a  break  in  the  distribution  system  is  limited  to  hauling  water  in 
to  the  elevated  tank  to  supplement  well  capacity. 

Last  year  you  indicated  the  park  remained  concerned  about  the 
production  capacity  of  the  present  well  system  at  the  site. 

19.  Question:  what  is  the  current  status  of  the  city  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls  plans  to  provide  city  water  to  the  high  school  and  how 
long  can  the  park  afford  to  wait  for  the  city  to  act  before  the  water 
supply  becomes  a  serious  problem  for  the  park  unit? 

Answer:  The  city  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  has  just  recently  installed 
water  to  the  high  school  and  a  new  middle  school .  We  anticipate  that 
the  development  of  a  new  water  supply  to  the  Virginia  Kendall  area 
becomes  a  high  development  priority  of  the  park  within  the  next  5 
years . 

RIVERBANK  STABILIZATION 

20.  Question:  How  much  if  any  of  your  FY  1996  Construction 
budget  was  intended  for  riverbank  stabilization  efforts? 

Answer:  For  FY  1996,  $250,000  is  intended  for  riverbank 
stabilization. 

21.  Question:  Given  the  effort  to  date,  are  all  of  the  safety 
hazards  addressed? 

Answer:  All  safety  hazards  have  not  been  addressed.  In  the 
past  several  years,  six  areas  have  been  corrected  and  approximately  2  0 
remain.  The  park's  immediate  concerns  are  for  two  areas  along  the 
Towpath  Trail  and  the  area  along  the  Valley  Railroad. 

22.  Question:  Will  any  of  the  new  FTE  requested  for  the  park 
help  address  the  maintenance  needed  to  stabilize  the  riverbank? 

Answer:  Riverbank  stabilization  is  performed  by  contract. 
Therefore,  none  of  the  new  FY  1996  FTE  are  needed  for  this  work. 

23.  Question:  Will  riverbank  stabilization  continue  to  be  an 
ongoing  problem  for  the  park  or  is  it  something  that  can  be  controlled 
with  routine  maintenance? 

Answer:  Since  the  park's  two  most  significant  historic 
transportation  routes  run  on  either  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  for 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  park,  it  is  certain  that  riverbank 
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stabilization  will  continue  to  be  a  concern  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Larger  bank  stabilization  projects  can  be  avoided,  however, 
once  the  worst  areas  are  repaired. 

24.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  effort  to  establish  a 
monitoring  system? 

Answer:  A  draft  report  identifying  problem  areas  along  the 
length  of  the  park  will  be  finished  this  summer  and  will  serve  as  the 
basis  upon  which  a  monitoring  system  is  established. 

25.  Question:  Assuming  it  is  up  and  running  what  have  you 
learned  from  the  monitoring  effort? 

Answer:  Monitoring  to  date  has  been  accomplished  through  site 
inspections  by  park  staff  based  on  the  interim  draft  report. 
Employees  of  the  Technical  and  Professional  Support  and  Maintenance 
Divisions  of  the  park  have  established  a  routine  monitoring  system  to 
assure  that  repaired  areas  are  inspected  and  those  needing  remediation 
are  monitored  for  any  change  in  their  condition.  The  dynamics  of  the 
river  are  ever  changing.  High  water  events  have  had  tremendous 
impacts  in  a  short  period  of  time  on  areas  that  had  not  previously 
presented  problems.  Each  area  of  concern  is  monitored  and  actions 
recommended  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

OHIO  AND  ERIE  CANAL  TOWPATH 

26.  Question:  Is  the  increased  visitation  that  occurred  in  the 
park  last  year  attributable  primarily  to  the  towpath  or  has  towpath 
use  leveled  off? 

Answer:  In  FY  1995,  park  visitation  increased  by  approximately 
600,000  visits  over  FY  1994.  Of  this  amount,  65,000  was  identified  as 
an  increase  in  towpath  visitation.  This  figure  suggests  that  towpath 
visitation  is  leveling  off. 

27.  Question:  To  what  extent  are  volunteers  being  used  on  the 
towpath? 

Answer:  Towpath  Trailblazers  are  being  used  on  the  Towpath 
Trail  to  assist  and  educate  visitors  as  well  as  provide  a  "park  watch" 
function  serving  as  additional  eyes  and  ears  for  visitor  protection 
staff.  Last  year,  an  initial  group  of  61  volunteers  was  trained  to 
serve  as  the  park's  bike  patrol  on  the  trail.  They  logged  3,000  hours 
on  the  trail  providing  a  presence  for  park  visitors  and  assisting  park 
staff  in  protecting  park  users  and  resources. 

28.  Question:  Have  the  "Towpath  Trailblazers"  been  effective 
in  meeting  the  increased  needs  of  towpath  visitors  and  what  functions 
specifically  is  this  volunteer  group  performing? 

Answer:  The  trailblazers  are  effective  in  assisting  park 
visitors  and  aiding  park  staff  in  preserving  and  protecting  the  park. 
Trailblazers  made  6,600  visitor  contacts  last  year  between  April  and 
September.  The  main  emphasis  is  educating  visitors  about  park 
resources  and  the  concept  that  the  trail  can  be  shared  by  a  variety  of 
users.  They  provided  170  visitors  with  bike  repairs,  60  visitors  with 
first  aid  assistance,  and  provided  water  to  visitors  on  the  trail  on 
hot,  humid  days.  They  assisted  with  bringing  together  lost  children 
with  their  families.  Park  staff  relied  upon  these  volunteers  to 
enhance  communication  via  radio  concerning  problems  on  the  trail, 
assist  with  reducing  user  conflict  on  the  trail,  and  contribute  to 
team  efforts  to  assist  visitors. 

29.  Question:  Do  they  receive  any  training  and  if  so  in  what 
areas? 

Answer:  Trailblazers  are  provided  with  over  3  0  hours  of 
training  before  being  scheduled  to  ride  the  trail.   Training  sessions 
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cover  CPR  and  first  aid,  radio  use,  interpersonal  communications, 
handling  stressful  situations,  park  resource  education  and  orientation 
to  the  National  Park  Service  and  its  mission.  Basic  bike  maintenance 
is  also  covered  in  additional  sessions.  Training  is  ongoing 
throughout  the  year.  Trailblazers  have  monthly  meetings  with 
informational  sessions  provided  by  park  staff  and  experienced 
trailblazers.  For  example,  trailblazers  who  are  paramedics  presented 
sessions  on  first  aid  issues  beyond  the  basic  first  aid  training. 
Volunteers  also  complete  field  training  by  doing  "ridealongs"  with 
park  rangers  before  being  certified  to  patrol  the  trail. 

30.  Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  law  enforcement 
incidents  in  the  park? 

Answer:  A  study  has  shown  that  visitors  feel  safe  on  the 
Towpath  Trail  and  other  heavily  used  areas.  However,  visitors  feel 
somewhat  less  confident  about  using  backcountry  trails.  Law 
enforcement  incidents  are  increasing  in  the  park.  Since  1993,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  incidents  such  as  drug  violations,  car  break- 
ins,  altercations  on  the  Towpath  Trail,  and  assaults.  However,  the 
park  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  comparatively  safe  place 
considering  its  urban  location. 

31.  Question:  Do  you  believe  24 -hour  patrols  are  necessary  on 
the  towpath  during  peak  season  and  would  the  proposed  budget  increase 
enable  you  to  provide  increased  patrols? 

Answer:  No,  24 -hour  patrols  are  not  necessary  on  a  routine 
basis  on  the  towpath  or  elsewhere  in  the  park.  However,  an  increased 
budget  would  allow  for  more  frequent  patrols  during  the  peak  use 
periods . 

HISTORIC  STRUCTURE  REHABILITATION 

32.  Question:  What  success  have  you  had  with  the  lease-back  or 
sell-back  of  historic  structures  in  the  park? 

Answer:  We  have  used  both  sell -back  and  lease-back  as  tools  to 
rehabilitate  and  preserve  historic  structures  in  the  park.  In  the 
past,  sell-back  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  requirement  that  the 
successful  bidder  have  the  entire  bid  amount  in  cash  at  the  time  of 
the  bid.  This  year,  we  are  revising  the  regulation  to  require  a 
retainer  totalling  2  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property, 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  greater.  This  will  allow  the  successful 
bidder  sufficient  time  (45  days)  to  arrange  for  financing  the  balance. 
We  will  offer  our  first  property  under  the  revised  regulation  this 
summer  and  anticipate  that  this  will  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
sell  properties  to  the  public  while  providing  for  their  ongoing 
preservation.  In  addition,  we  are  readying  two  historic  farm 
properties,  the  Duffy  and  Botzum  farms,  for  historic  property  leasing. 
They  will  be  appraised  in  the  next  several  months  and  the  properties 
will  be  offered  this  summer. 

33.  Question:  For  the  record,  provide  some  examples  of  how  the 
park  has  used  this  authority. 

Answer:  To  date,  the  park  has  successfully  leased-back  four 
historic  properties,  one  non-historic  property  and  sold  back  one 
property.  The  four  historic  properties  are:  the  Tilden  property  being 
used  as  office/residential,  the  Packard-Doubler  property  being  used  as 
private  residential,  the  Wallace  farmstead  being  used  as  a  bed  and 
breakfast,  and  currently  under  development,  the  Crooked  River  Inn  and 
Conference  Center  which  involves  both  the  Bender  and  Cranz  properties. 
The  non-historic  property,  the  Pittenger  property,  is  being  used  as  an 
equestrian  center. 

34.  Question:  What  portion  of  your  FY  1996  Construction  budget 
do  you  plan  to  use  on  historic  structures  rehabilitation? 
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Answer:  The  park  plans  to  spend  approximately  $1  million  on 
historic  structures  rehabilitation. 

35.  Question:  For  the  record,  provide  an  updated  list  of  what 
structures  are  being  restored  and  the  estimated  cost  and  intended  use 
of  each  structure. 


Answer: 
rehabilitated : 


In   FY   1996,   the   following   structures   will   be 


Structure 

1 .  Point  House 

2 .  Hawkins  House 

3 .  MD  Garage 

4 .  MD  tenant  house 

5 .  Hawkins  Barn 


Morgan  Garage 
Utilities 
Site  Work 


Use 
offices 
offices/ 

library /curatorial 
maintenance  storage 
public  restrooms 
curatorial  storage 

garage 


80,000 
118,000 
145,000 

5,000 
60,000 
35,000 


9 .   Archeology 
10.   Environmental  Compliance /Design 

Total: 


80,000 

51,000 

$1,018,000 


36.  Question:  Also  provide  a  priority  listing  of  historic 
structures  which  you  would  like  to  renovate  and  what  use  you  intend  to 
make  of  the  structures . 

Answer:  The  following  is  a  priority  listing  of  historic 
structures  needing  rehabilitation: 


Structure 

1 .  Johnson  House 

2 .  Lavicka  House 

3 .  Lavicka  Garage 

4 .  Gracey 

5 .  Swann  House 


6 .  Knapp  House 

7.  Everett  General  Store 

8.  Szalay  House 

9.  Gifford 

10.  Kassel  House 

11.  Vaughn  House 


Use 
Environmental   Education  Center 
(EEC)  housing 
EEC  housing 
garage 
storage 

oldest  structure  in  park,  shell 
restoration  only  as  part  of 
Everett  Village  cultural 
landscape 

shell  restoration  only  as  part  of 
canal  period  cultural  landscape 
offices 
offices 

District  Ranger  Office 
sell-back 
sell-back 


37.  Question:  What  is  needed  in  FY  1997  to  continue  this 
effort  and  is  this  still  a  priority  for  the  park? 

Answer:  Nine  hundred-eighty  thousand  dollars  could  be  used  to 
continue  the  preservation  of  historic  structures .  This  remains  a 
priority  for  the  park  because  of  a  large  backlog  of  historic 
structures  in  need  of  restoration  or  rehabilitation.  The  structures 
listed  above  are  a  partial  listing  of  structures  needing  work  since  we 
are  currently  readying  several  more  to  be  offered  to  the  public  as 
historic  property  leasing  candidates  or  as  sell -back  candidates  to 
further  enhance  our  ability  to  preserve  structures. 

DEMOLITION  OF  ABANDONED  UNSAFE  STRUCTURES 

38.  Question:  How  much,  if  any,  of  your  1996  Construction 
budget  would  be  used  to  remove  abandoned  structures? 


Answer:   A  total  of  $300,000  would  be  used. 
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39.  Question:   Does  this  remain  a  priority  for  the  park? 

Answer:  Removing  abandoned  structures  remains  a  priority  for 
the  park  as  we  continue  to  both  work  through  the  backlog  of  buildings 
and  continue  to  acquire  properties  that  have  improvements.  These 
structures  present  safety  hazards,  are  subject  to  vandalism,  and  are 
an  intrusion  on  the  landscape.  Work  includes  asbestos  assessments, 
removal  of  vacant  structures,  and  associated  site  restoration. 

RIVERVIEW  ROAD 

40.  Question:  Given  that  the  park  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
securing  Public  Lands  Highways  funds  for  the  improvements  for 
Riverview  Road,  what  alternatives  are  being  considered  to  address  the 
needed  repairs  to  the  park's  major  scenic  road? 

Answer:  The  rehabilitation  of  Riverview  Road  continues  to  be  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  Over  the  length  of  the  park,  six 
municipalities  and  Summit  County  share  jurisdiction  of  this  roadway. 
The  park  has  used  its  annual  Road  Rehabilitation  and  Assistance 
Program  funds  of  $250,000  to  assist  Peninsula  and  Brecksville  in 
rehabilitating  segments  of  Riverview  Road  within  those  communities. 
Additionally,  Summit  County  has  funded  rehabilitation  of  segments  of 
this  roadway  within  Boston  Township  that  fall  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Akron  and  Cuyahoga  Falls  have  combined  to  rehabilitate  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  roadway.  This  leaves  approximately  10 
miles  of  the  16-mile  roadway  yet  to  be  rehabilitated.  The  park 
continues  to  work  with  the  involved  municipal  jurisdictions,  Summit 
County,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Communities  Council,  and  local,  State,  and 
Federal  officials  and  elected  representatives  to  develop  funding 
sources  to  accomplish  the  rehabilitation  in  increments. 

41.  Question:  What  are  the  impacts  of  continuing  to  defer 
these  needed  repairs? 

Answer:  The  road  surface  continues  to  deteriorate  at  an 
accelerating  rate  in  many  areas .  We  receive  many  complaints  from 
visitors  and  local  residents.  Sections  are  so  deteriorated  that 
negotiating  larger  pot  holes  involves  driving  left  of  center  or  on  the 
shoulders.  In  addition  to  the  public's  vehicles,  park  vehicles  and 
equipment  which  use  this  roadway  frequently  are  also  subjected  to 
damage . 

KREJCI  DUMP 

42.  Question:  what  is  the  status  of  the  cleanup  efforts  at 
Krejci  and  how  much  is  proposed  from  the  HAZMAT  account  for  this 
project  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  is  presently  conducting  a 
Remedial  Investigation/Feasibility  Study  (RI/FS)  to  determine  the  need 
for,  and  scope  of,  long-term  remedial  action  at  the  site.  The  NPS  has 
proposed  an  expenditure  of  $2  million  for  FY  1997  to  continue  work  on 
the  RI/FS  and  continue  efforts  towards  a  Record  of  Decision  (ROD) 
regarding  remedial  action. 

43.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  Remedial 
Investigation/  Feasibility  Study? 

Answer:  The  field  investigation  for  collecting  data  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  RI/FS  has  been  completed.  The  NPS  is  evaluating 
the  data  obtained  in  the  field  investigation  and  the  RI/FS  is  due  to 
be  completed  in  early  1997. 

Last  year  a  task  force  was  established  to  expedite  cost  recovery. 

44.  Question:  What  success  has  the  task  force  had  and  what  do 
they  see  as  the  likelihood  of  cost  recovery  at  the  site? 
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Answer:  The  task  force  is  successfully  exercising  the 
investigative  authorities  delegated  by  Secretarial  Order  3188, 
including  the  distribution  of  Information  Request  Letters  (CERCLA 
104  (e)  Information  requests)  and  compilation  of  documents  and 
information  regarding  historic  operations  at  the  site.  The  task  force 
is  analyzing  information  derived  from  its  investigative  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  cost  recovery. 

One  concern  I  had  with  the  establishment  of  the  task  force  was  how  the 
recovery  effort  would  affect  the  park's  relations  with  its  neighbors, 
particularly  the  municipalities  who  were  the  recipients  of  the  task 
force  inquiries  for  information  concerning  potentially  responsible 
parties . 

45.  Question:  What  has  the  task  force  done  to  be  sensitive  to 
these  concerns  and  safeguard  the  long-term  relationships  between  the 
park  and  its  neighbors? 

Answer:  The  task  force  has  taken  multiple  steps  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  concern  of  local  municipal  entities  believed  to  be  associated 
with  historic  disposal  activities  at  the  site.  The  NPS  distributed 
separate  Information  Request  letters  to  the  municipalities  requesting 
information  in  a  non-burdensome  and  non-adversarial  fashion.  After 
distribution  of  the  Information  Request  letters,  the  NPS  met  with 
representatives  of  the  local  municipalities  to  discuss  the  NPS' 
intentions  with  respect  to  response  action  and  cost  recovery  at  the 
site.  This  open  and  non-adversarial  posture  has  continued  to  the 
present  and  will  continue  in  the  future.  The  task  force  maintains 
frequent  communication  with  the  superintendent  regarding  all  issues 
related  to  the  municipalities. 

46.  Question:  What  kind  of  response  have  you  received  to  the 
request  for  information  that  went  out  last  year  (CERCLA  104  (e) 
responses) ? 

Answer:  Pursuant  to  CERCLA  Section  104(e)  and  Secretarial  Order 
3188,  the  NPS  distributed  in  the  summer  of  1995  approximately  sixty 
Information  Request  letters  to  parties  believed  to  have  information 
regarding  historic  disposal  activities  at  the  site.  All  presently 
viable  parties  have  responded  to  the  Information  Request  without  the 
need  for  the  NPS  pursuing  either  civil  or  criminal  sanctions.  The  NPS 
distributed  supplemental  requests  for  information  to  those  parties 
that  did  not  respond  adequately  to  the  initial  request.  The  answers 
given  in  response  to  the  requests  for  information  have  provided 
valuable  information  regarding  the  existence,  nature  and  extent  of 
the  relationship  between  the  parties  and  the  site  owners  as  well  as 
information  regarding  the  waste  management  operations  of  facilities 
owned  by  the  various  parties. 

47.  Question:  What  current  legal  action,  if  any,  is  being 
taken? 

Answer:  No  legal  action  is  being  conducted  at  the  present  time. 
No  claim  for  recovery  has  yet  been  filed  in  any  court  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  no  administrative  action  has  been  taken  against 
any  party,  and  no  settlement  negotiations  have  been  conducted. 

48.  Question:  Given  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  in 
this  case  are  you  concerned  that  we  may  expend  a  lot  of  money  with 
little  likelihood  of  a  return  on  the  investment? 

Answer:  The  NPS  and  the  task  force  were  duly  conscious  of  the 
need  to  expedite  the  investigation  and  proceed  with  cost  recovery 
actions.  However,  the  time  and  resources  expended  in  investigating 
this  matter  and  compiling  evidence  for  use  in  cost  recovery  activities 
should  benefit  greatly  the  cost  recovery  effort.  In  addition,  money 
spent  to  date  on  cost  recovery  efforts  remains  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  NPS  in  the  clean-up  effort. 
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49.  .Question:  Do  you  think  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
identifying  responsible  parties  and  achieving  significant  cost 
recovery? 

Answer:  The  NPS  and  the  task  force  are  optimistic  that  present 
investigative  efforts  will  result  in  the  identification  of  potentially 
responsible  parties  and  the  recovery  of   NPS  response  costs . 

50.  Question:  How  much  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the  task 
force  and  what  is  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  task  force? 

Answer:  To  date,  the  cost  recovery  effort  has  entailed  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  investigation  and  compilation  of  all  NPS 
response  costs.  Much  of  the  investigative  activities  have  been 
conducted  by  NPS  personnel,  and  personnel  and  travel  costs  have  been 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Some  contractor  support  is  required  for 
amalgamating  and  analyzing  information  obtained  in  the  investigation 
and  for  compiling  and  summarizing  NPS  response  costs.  For  all  such 
activities,  the  NPS  has  incurred  approximately  $200,000  to  date,  which 
represents  less  than  one  percent  of  total  governmental  response  costs 
of  approximately  25  million  dollars  spent  on  the  site.  Total  costs 
will  depend  on  whether  any  legal  action  is  commenced,  the  duration  of 
any  enforcement  efforts  and  the  contumacy  of  any  responsible  parties. 

BOSTON  COMPANY  STORE 

51.  Question:  When  will  the  Boston  Company  Store  restoration 
be  complete  and  when  will  the  facility  be  fully  open  to  the  public? 

Answer:  The  restoration  of  the  Boston  Company  Store  will  be 
complete  in  October,  1996  and  will  be  fully  open  to  the  public  at  that 
time.   Dedication  is  scheduled  for  October  11,  1996. 

52.  Question:  what  additional  pressures,  if  any,  will  the 
opening  of  this  new  facility  put  on  the  parks  operating  budget? 

Answer:  Additional  operational  demands  will  result  from  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  Company  Store.  This  facility  will  be  open  to 
the  public  during  peak  visitation  periods  and  by  appointment.  We 
estimate  that  1.5  staff  years  in  maintenance  and  interpretation  will 
be  needed  to  operate  this  facility.  Personnel  costs  and  other 
building  maintenance  and  utility  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $70,000  per 
year.  These  additional  resources  are  included  in  the  President's  FY 
1997  budget  request. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

53.  Question:  what  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  develop  a 
proposal  for  private  fund  raising  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  facility  at  the  Environmental  Education  Center? 

Answer:  Since  opening  in  1994,  operations  at  the  Environmental 
Education  Center  continue  to  evolve  and  the  need  for  functional  space 
is  being  evaluated.  Presently,  there  is  no  effort  underway  to  fund  an 
additional  building.  A  decision  was  made  to  delay  an  assessment  of 
additional  space  needs  until  the  strategic  planning  currently  underway 

is  completed.  The  park  would  prefer  to  fully  consider  the  present  and 
future  space  requirements  for  the  center  before  embarking  on  a  private 
fund  raising  campaign. 

RAIL  LINE  BRIDGE  AND  TRACK 

54.  Question:  How  much  of  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is 
planned  for  rail  track  and  bridge  repair? 

Answer:  Approximately  $1  million  is  programmed  for  ongoing 
rehabilitation  of  tracks  and  bridges  for  the  Valley  Railway. 
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55.  Question:  Are  any  of  the  FY  1996  Construction  funds 
planned  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  facility  and  is  this  still  a 
priority  for  the  park? 

Answer:  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Fitzwater  Maintenance  Yard  as 
the  railroad  maintenance  facility  continues  to  be  a  priority  for  the 
park.  No  construction  is  scheduled  for  FY  1996.  We  are  in  the 
planning  and  design  phase  for  the  facility.  Advance  planning  work 
should  be  completed  by  May,  1996.  Project  planning  and  design  for  the 
facility  will  be  completed  by  November,  1996.  Construction  would 
begin  in  FY  1997.  Construction  of  the  facility  will  likely  be  phased 
over  2-3  years,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations. 

56.  Question:  What  progress  has  been  made  since  last  year  on 
implementing  rail  service  between  the  park  and  downtown  Cleveland? 

Answer:  The  park,  Cuyahoga  Valley  Scenic  Railroad  (CVSR) ,  and 
CSX  continue  to  negotiate  concerning  the  necessary  trackage  and  right- 
of-way  required  to  establish  service  to  downtown  Cleveland.  CSX  has 
identified  portions  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  and  portions  where 
right-of-way  would  be  acquired  and  new  track  constructed.  Operational 
and  liability  issues  are  the  primary  concerns  yet  to  be  resolved. 

57.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  link  the 
railroad  from  Akron  to  Cleveland  through  the  park? 

Answer:  Progress  has  been  made  in  linking  the  railroad  to  both 
Akron  and  Cleveland  through  the  park.  Portions  of  the  necessary 
trackage  to  access  Akron  have  been  acquired  by  the  Summit  County  Port 
Authority.  Negotiations  continue  with  CSX  for  the  necessary  trackage 
north  of  the  park  to  link  the  railroad  with  downtown  Cleveland. 

58.  Question:  Have  the  park  and  the  State  finalized  an 
agreement  to  enable  the  park  to  accept  the  $2.7  million  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  acquisition  of  track  and  right  of  way  from  the  park 
into  Akron  and  Cleveland? 

Answer:  The  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  park  has  not 
been  finalized.  In  order  to  finalize  the  agreement,  specific  lengths 
of  track  and  right-of-way  must  be  identified  and  appraised.  Since  we 
are  still  in  negotiations  with  CSX,  it  is  presently  impossible  to 
finalize  the  agreement.  We  continue  to  communicate  with  the  State  on 
our  ongoing  progress  and  will  be  ready  to  proceed  when  we  reach 
agreement  with  CSX  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  acquisition. 

59.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  negotiations  with  CSX  for 
acquiring  trackage  from  Rockside  Road  to  Tower  City  in  downtown 
Cleveland? 

Answer:  The  park  and  CSX  are  continuing  to  negotiate  over  the 
acquisition  of  required  trackage  to  provide  service  to  Cleveland.  CSX 
is  willing  to  sell  trackage  south  of  the  Clark  Yard.  However,  they  are 
concerned  about  operations  through  the  yard  and  north  into  the  Tower 
City  property.  Usage  rights  and  liability  concerns  are  the  primary 
issues  being  discussed.  The  Cuyahoga  Valley  Scenic  Railroad  has 
retained  the  services  of  a  law  firm  specializing  in  use  and  liability 
issues  to  assist  with  ongoing  negotiations. 

60.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  secure  the 
necessary  trackage  into  Quaker  Square  in  downtown  Akron? 

Answer:  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  acquiring  the 
necessary  trackage  to  access  downtown  Akron.  The  Summit  County  Port 
Authority  has  acquired  one  and  a  half  miles  of  track  from  Conrail 
which  runs  from  downtown  Akron  to  Arlington  Street.  Currently  they 
are  finalizing  negotiations  with  CSX  for  the  remaining  trackage  which 
would  link  the  railroad  from  Howard  Street  to  Arlington  Street.  The 
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Authority  has  also,  at  the  request  of  the  park,  added  a  piece  of 
property  between  Mill  and  University  Streets  to  serve  as  a  boarding 
area  for  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Scenic  Railroad. 

61.  Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  the  railroad  is 
important  to  provide  access  to  the  park  for  the  millions  living  in  the 
cities  of  Cleveland  and  Akron.  Is  this  an  affordable  means  of 
bringing  visitors  to  the  park  or  is  its  cost  prohibitive  for  most 
average  park  visitors? 

Answer:  The  Cuyahoga  Valley  Scenic  Railroad  is  an  affordable 
means  of  bringing  visitors  to  the  park.  Last  year,  the  average  ticket 
price  was  under  $10.00,  placing  it  well  within  the  reach  of  most 
people  living  in  the  area.  In  addition,  in  1995  the  railroad  carried 
9,500  children  through  the  park  on  educational  trips  at  a  cost  of 
$5.00  per  student.  The  railroad  is  subsidizing  school  trips  through 
the  use  of  grants  secured  specifically  for  this  purpose.  Over  time, 
we  believe  that  average  ticket  prices  will  be  reduced  further, 
increasing  general  public  accessibility  to  the  railroad. 

TINKERS  CREEK  AQUEDUCT 

You  indicated  last  year  that  the  condition  of  the  Tinkers  Creek 
Aqueduct  poses  a  safety  hazard  and  yet  funding  has  not  been  requested 
to  replace  this  deteriorated  structure. 

62.  Question:  What  success  have  you  had  in  acquiring  private 
contributions  from  American  Steel  and  Wire  to  replace  the  aqueduct? 

Answer:  As  of  January  l,  1996,  American  Steel  and  Wire  is  no 
longer  responsible  for  maintenance  on  the  watered  section  of  the 
canal.  The  State  of  Ohio  now  has  that  responsibility  and  they  have 
indicated  that  they  have  no  interest  in  repairing  or  replacing  the 
aqueduct . 

63.  Question:  What  are  the  potential  consequences  of 
continuing  to  defer  the  needed  rehabilitation? 

Answer:  The  consequences  of  continuing  to  defer  needed 
rehabilitation  or  repairs  will  result  in  further  deterioration  and 
failure.  Continued  deterioration  will  make  it  unsafe  for  visitor  use. 
If  that  occurs,  that  section  of  the  Towpath  Trail  would  have  to  be 
closed  since  there  is  no  safe  alternative  pedestrian  crossing  at 
Tinkers  Creek.  The  potential  of  failure  during  a  flood  is  also 
greatly  increased.  In  the  absence  of  the  estimated  $1.1  million 
needed  to  replace  the  structure,  we  are  evaluating  alternative  repair 
options  which,  for  less  than  $100,000,  could  extend  the  life  of  the 
aqueduct  by  5  or  more  years . 

JAITE  PAPER  MILL 

Demolition  of  the  Jaite  Paper  Mill  continues  to  be  a  priority  for  the 
park. 

64.  Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  this  project  could  be 
phased.  What  is  the  logical  phasing  of  this  project  and  what  is  the 
minimum  that  could  be  expended  in  FY  1997  to  begin  this  demolition 
effort? 

Answer:  Completion  of  this  project  has  been  phased.  Hazardous 
liquids  and  underground  storage  tanks  have  been  removed.  Portions  of 
the  mill  have  been  demolished.  Pond  sludge  removal,  sanitary  sewer 
decommissioning,  disposal  of  twist  wire  waste,  logs,  stumps,  and  much 
of  the  site  reclamation  could  be  deferred  to  later  phases. 

The  greatest  hazard  is  in  the  building  itself  and  the  removal  of 
asbestos  material.  Roofs  are  collapsing  throughout  the  complex.  The 
minimum  required  for  the  next  phase  of  work  would  be  $50,000  for 
planning  and  $700,000  for  asbestos  removal  and  demolition  contracts. 
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65.  Question:  Does  it  make  sense  to  complete  removal  and 
restoration? 

Answer:  Removal  of  the  structure  and  asbestos  containing 
material  should  be  accomplished  to  remove  a  serious  safety  hazard  next 
to  the  heavily  used  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Towpath  Trail.  The  majority 
of  the  roof  is  collapsing.  Asbestos  is  present  in  the  heating  pipe 
wrap  as  well  as  throughout  the  roof  and  is  in  advanced  stages  of 
deterioration . 

Current  cost  estimate  for  demolition  of  the  Jaite  Paper  Mill  is  $10.3 
million  ($3.9  million  to  remove  remaining  asbestos  and  the  unburned 
portion  of  mill;  $6.4  million  to  complete  demolition  of  all  other 
elements  at  the  site  and  the  comprehensive  restoration  of  the  site) . 

66.  Question:  Is  the  hazard  increasing  as  this  project 
continues  to  be  deferred? 

Answer:  Yes.  As  deterioration  accelerates,  increasing  portions 
of  the  complex  collapse,  leaving  remaining  structural  components 
without  support . 

CONSTRUCTION  PRIORITIES 

67.  Question:  For  the  record  please  provide  a  priority  listing 
of  construction  and  planning  needs  for  Cuyahoga  and  the  estimated 
costs  of  each  project. 

Answer:   Priority  park  construction  needs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Site  and  Structure  Rehabilitation  $  2,900,000 

2.  Jaite  Paper  Mill  Demolition  10,700,000 

3.  Dover  and  Snowville  Site  Restoration  1,606,000 

4.  Rehab  Water  Control  Structures  on  Canal  406,000 

5.  Trailhead  Rest  Room  199,000 

6 .  Tinkers  Creek  Aqueduct  1, 100, 000 

Total:  $16,911,000 

68.  Question:  what  is  the  status  of  land  acquisition  in  the 
park  and  what  is  the  impact  of  no  funding  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  The  total  authorized  acreage  of  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Recreation  Area  is  approximately  32,500  acres.  Approximately 
18,500  acres  have  been  acquired  to  date.  Of  the  remaining  14,000 
acres  located  inside  the  boundary,  nearly  8,500  acres  are  in  other 
public  entity  ownership.  Of  the  remaining  5,500  acres  in  private 
ownership,  2,819  acres  have  been  identified  for  acquisition  in  the 
area's  land  protection  plan.  Since  establishment  of  the  recreation 
area  in  1974,  a  total  of  $115.7  million  has  been  obligated  for  land 
acquisition. 

The  Land  Acquisition  Program  is  inactive  at  Cuyahoga  Valley  due  to 
lack  of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1996.  One  tract,  consisting  of  50.48 
acres  of  land  with  an  estimated  value  of  $1.8  million  that  is 
threatened  with  high  density  residential  development  cannot  be 
acquired  for  lack  of  funds.  Five  other  tracts  identified  in  the  Land 
Protection  Plan  as  priority  one,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $300,000 
and  located  in  the  Sagamore  Hill  section,  are  also  threatened  with 
development . 

While  acquisition  at  Cuyahoga  Valley  remains  a  high  priority,  it  was 
not  a  high  enough  priority  to  merit  inclusion  in  the  Service's  FY  1996 
Land  Acquisition  request,  as  contained  in  the  FY  1996  Budget 
Justifications.  Congressional  action  did  not  specify  funding  for 
acquisition  at  Cuyahoga  Valley.  All  of  the  Service's  Emergency  and 
Hardship  line  item  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1996  has  either  been 
obligated  or  earmarked  for  other  high  priority  tracts. 
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69.  Question:  Does  the  park  currently  have  an  unobligated 
balance  in  land  acquisition? 

Answer:  The  unobligated  balance,  as  of  February  29,  1996,  is 
$11,039.28. 

70.  Question:  What  is  the  current  estimated  land  acquisition 
backlog  and  are  there  any  high  priority  acquisitions  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  because  of  the  lack  of  funding? 

Answer:  The  2,819  privately-owned  acres  which  remain  to  be 
acquired  at  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  have  an  estimated 
cost  of  $44.0  million.  Available  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  costs  of  acquiring  the  previously  mentioned  tracts  or  to  pay 
condemnation  settlements  that  are  expected  to  total  $1  million  above 
the  amounts  obligated. 

71.  Question:  What  is  the  potential  impact  of  an  additional 
year  of  no  land  acquisition  funding  for  Cuyahoga? 

Answer:  The  potential  impact  of  an  additional  year  of  no  land 
acquisition  funding  is  that  large  undeveloped  tracts  of  land  located 
in  resource  sensitive  areas  may  be  lost  to  development. 

72.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  proposed  uses  at  the 
Richfield  Coliseum?  (at  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area) 

Answer:  The  owner  of  Richfield  Coliseum,  the  Gund  Family, 
continues  to  evaluate  possible  uses  for  the  site,  such  as  large-scale 
retail/wholesale  outlets,  shopping  centers,  and  high-density 
residential  development.  The  site  is  located  outside  of,  but  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  of  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
owner  has  indicated  to  the  Service  that  the  most  profitable  use  of  the 
site  would  be  for  a  large-scale  retail  complex.  The  Service  has 
expressed  concern  that  increased  traffic  at  such  a  development  would 
adversely  impact  efforts  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  and 
viewsheds  of  the  national  recreation  area.  The  owner  and  the  Service 
continue  to  discuss  alternatives.  Federal  acquisition  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  property  for  inclusion  in  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  would  require  a  boundary  revision. 

GENERAL 

73.  Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  the  park  was 
participating  in  a  Deer  Management  Task  Force.  What  is  the  status  of 
this  effort  and  what  if  any  recommendations  has  the  task  force  made 
with  respect  to  the  growing  deer  problem  in  the  park? 

Answer:  Participation  in  the  Deer  Management  Task  Force 
continues.  A  report  and  recommendations  are  expected  in  the  Fall  of 
1996.  The  area  of  study  includes  178,000  acres:  33,000  acres  are 
within  the  park's  boundary  with  18,500  in  Federal  ownership.  The 
report  will  include  background  studies,  describe  the  varying  density 
of  deer  populations  in  the  area  of  study,  and  describe  possible 
methods  of  dealing  with  whitetail  deer  including  assessment  of 
efficacy  and  cost  for  each  method.  It  is  recognized  that  each 
municipality  and  landowner  will  need  to  make  personal  and  collective 
decisions  regarding  which  control  methods  best  suit  their  community. 

Whitetail  deer  are  becoming  an  increasing  problem  in  suburban  and 
urban  areas  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  The  report 
generated  by  the  task  force  should  have  applicability  beyond  the  study 
area. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

74.  Question:  Congress  approved  $3.6  million  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  James   A.   Garfield  National  Historic  Site. 
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Assuming  that  money  becomes  available,  what  is  the  status  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  James  A.  Garfield  National  Historic  Site? 

Answer:  Planning  and  design  for  the  main  house  restoration  is 
complete.  Planning  and  design  for  the  campaign  office  will  be 
finished  in  May,  1996.  The  Denver  Service  Center  is  finalizing 
specifications  for  both  buildings  in  preparation  for  advertising  the 
contract  for  the  work  in  June,  1996.  If  contract  bidding  is 
favorable,  the  projected  award  of  contract  will  be  late  September 
1996.  Construction  on  both  structures  is  estimated  to  last  18  months. 

75.  Question:  Construction  at  the  Carriage  House  visitor 
facility  has  been  completed.  When  will  that  portion  of  the  site  be 
reopened  to  the  public? 

Answer:  The  Carriage  House  Visitor  Center  will  open  in  July, 
1996. 

76.  Question:  What  are  the  remaining  construction  needs  at  the 
site  and  do  you  anticipate  private  fund  raising  efforts  will  succeed 
in  financing  completion  of  this  project? 

Answer:  The  remaining  construction  needs  for  the  park  are 
centered  on  the  outbuildings .  The  Denver  Service  Center  has  completed 
an  historic  structures  report  and  is  currently  working  on  the  planning 
and  design  needed  in  preparation  for  work  on  the  buildings.  This 
planning  work  will  be  complete  in  September,  1996.  We  are  hopeful 
that  private  fund  raising  efforts  will  assist  in  the  completion  of 
this  project. 

77.  Question:  Once  the  facility  is  reopened  to  the  public  what 
is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  Park  Service  and  how  will  the 
operations  of  the  facility  be  handled? 

Answer:  As  in  the  past,  the  plan  is  for  the  site  to  continue 
under  the  current  management  partnership  between  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  (WRHS)  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Under  this 
shared  arrangement,  the  WRHS  would  provide  overall  site 
administration,  tour  services,  custodial  support  and  curatorial 
management.  The  NPS  would  provide  an  NPS  interpreter  at  the  visitor 
center  for  information/orientation  services  and  a  maintenance  mechanic 
to  care  for  the  historic  structures  along  with  modest  support  costs 
and  utilities. 

78.  Question:  Does  the  Park  Service  have  authority  to  operate 
the  site? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  site  was  authorized  on  December  28,  1980  by 
Public  Law  96-607.  In  addition  to  standard  authorizing  language,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  an  agreement  with  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  operation  of  the  site. 

DAYTON  AVIATION  HERITAGE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

79.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  general  management 
planning  process  for  the  park? 

Answer:  The  general  management  planning  process  is  underway, 
with  a  completion  date  anticipated  for  early  1997.  A  planning  team  is 
at  work,  led  by  Denver  Service  Center  staff  planners  and  with  staff 
from  the  park,  the  Midwest  Field  Office,  and  Harpers  Ferry 
Interpretive  Center.  The  planning  team  is  actively  working  with  park 
partners  and  neighbors,  the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  Advisory 
Commission,  and  with  community  working  groups.  An  array  of  tasks  have 
been  completed,  marked  with  a  series  of  workshops  in  Dayton  which 
focused  on  park  purpose  and  significance,  interpretive  themes,  and 
alternatives  for  management.  A  park  brochure  has  been  developed  in 
standard  NPS  format,  which  combines  both  orientation  and 
interpretation  information,  as  well  as  information  on  the  general 
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management  plan.  In  addition,  a  newsletter  has  been  distributed,  with 
a  second  edition  to  be  mailed  in  April,  1996.  A  component  of  the 
general  management  plan  will  include  an  interpretive  plan  for  the 
combined  park  sites.  Preparation  of  the  interpretive  plan  is 
underway,  being  accomplished  by  staff  of  the  Harpers  Ferry 
Interpretive  Center,  with  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  planning  team 
as  well  as  through  interaction  with  the  park  partners. 

In  June,  1996,  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  Dayton  will  present  the 
planning  alternatives  to  the  community  and  will  ask  for  public  review 
and  comment.  The  alternatives  will  focus  on  management, 
interpretation  and  education,  resource  protection  and  stewardship,  and 
partnerships.  This  effort  will  result  in  a  final  draft  document  which 
will  be  circulated  for  internal  National  Park  Service  review,  to  be 
completed  by  September,  1996.  The  approved  document  is  currently 
scheduled  for  release  in  early  1997 . 

A  gap  within  the  current  general  management  plan  process,  as  specified 
in  the  enabling  legislation,  is  the  lack  of  a  preservation  and 
development  plan  for  the  historic  districts  surrounding  the  park  core 
parcel  in  West  Dayton.  That  plan  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  Dayton 
Aviation  Heritage  Operating  Commission  which  has  not  been  appointed. 
The  requirement  of  the  general  management  planning  process  to  take 
into  account  the  work  of  the  Operating  Commission  has  caused  some 
delay  in  the  planning  process,  and  that  requirement  cannot  be  met  at 
this  time.  An  amendment  to  the  general  management  plan  may  become 
necessary  at  such  time  as  the  Operating  Commission  may  complete  its 
task  of  a  preservation  and  development  plan. 

HOPEWELL  CULTURE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

80.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  general  management 
planning  process  for  the  park? 

Answer:  The  park  anticipates  that  a  draft  of  the  general 
management  plan  will  be  available  for  internal  review  by  May,  1996 . 
Completion  of  the  general  management  plan  will  most  likely  not  occur 
until  the  spring  of  1997. 

Last  year  the  budget  proposed  an  additional  $75,000  and  1  FTE  and  that 
request  is  again  in  the  FY  1997  budget. 

81.  Question:  Is  the  FY  1997  request  the  same  as  was 
identified  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  need  for  additional  law  enforcement  is  more 
urgent  now.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  much  of  the  Hopewell  Mound 
Group  unit  will  be  acquired.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  park 
headquarters  and  the  properties  have  had  a  history  of  problems  with 
vandalism,  poaching,  looting,  dumping  and  off -road  vehicle  use. 

82.  Question:  What  is  the  impact  of  continuing  to  defer  this 
need  for  an  additional  law  enforcement/resource  management  positions? 

Answer:  Presently,  the  park's  Chief  of  Interpretation  and 
Resource  Management  is  the  only  law  enforcement -commissioned  employee. 
With  his  other  duties  he  has  little  time  to  devote  to  patrol  and 
investigation.  Therefore,  most  cases  of  vandalism,  dumping,  poaching, 
off-road  vehicle  operation  and  looting  cannot  be  adequately 
investigated  and  cannot  be  prevented  or  reduced  through  patrol . 

In  addition,  while  the  Chief  of  Interpretation  and  Resource  Management 
has  generally  been  able  to  complete  the  required  minimum  for  resource 
management  planning,  he  lacks  the  time  to  do  detailed  resource 
management  project  planning  and  action  plans.  Important  inventory  and 
monitoring  projects  are  going  uncompleted. 

In  1992,  a  1,100  acre  expansion  of  the  park  was  approved. 
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83.  Question:   Has  the  new  acquisition  been  completed  and  if 
not  what  is  the  status  of  acquisition  at  the  park? 

Answer:  New  acquisition  has  not  been  completed.   The  following 
is  a  status  of  each  site. 

1)  Hopeton  Earthworks  -  During  1995,  acquisition  was 
completed  on  134.47  acres  in  fee  and  8.05  acres  in 
agricultural  easement  from  Chillicothe  Sand  and  Gravel. 
Acquisition  was  deferred  on  50.9  acres  of  Chillicothe  Sand 
and  Gravel  property  as  the  archeological  resource  has 
largely  been  destroyed  by  mining.  A  total  of  24.03  acres 
remain  to  be  acquired  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  purchased  by  late  1996  or  early  1997. 

2)  Hopewell  Mound  Group  -  An  offer  has  been  made  on  160.08 
acres  owned  by  the  Archeological  Conservancy.  No  response 
has  been  received  to  date.  The  acquisition  process  is 
underway  with  two  other  landowners,  one  with  80.0  acres 
and  another  with  25.41  acres.  This  leaves  three  other 
tracts  totalling  about  41  acres  belonging  to  two  other 
landowners.  Acquisition  should  begin  on  two  of  these 
tracts  this  summer  and  will  be  deferred  on  the  other  until 
the  park  receives  additional  land  acquisition  funds . 

3)  Seip  -  It  is  anticipated  that  the  current  funds  will  be 
obligated  before  acquisition  can  begin  on  the  approximate 
236  acres  at  Seip.  Boundary  adjustments  have  been  made  on 
the  south  and  west  sides.  Further  archeological 
investigations  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  north  and  east  boundaries . 

4)  High  Bank  Works  -  No  land  acquisition  will  begin  on  the 
approximately  197  acres  in  this  unit  until  additional 
funding  is  secured.  There  is  a  critical  need  for 
archaeological  investigations  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  authorized  boundaries.  One  of  three  landowners  is  not 
supportive  of  acquisition. 

5)  Spruce  Hill,  Harness  and  Cedar  Bank  -  These  areas  were 
specifically  targeted  for  further  archaeological 
investigation  in  the  1992  authorizing  legislation. 
Landowners  at  Cedar  Bank  are  unwilling  to  let  the  NPS  on 
their  property  to  do  any  site  assessments.  Preliminary 
archaeological  investigations  have  been  initiated  at 
Spruce  Hill.  A  report  on  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  these  areas,  including  Spruce  Hill,  within  the  park 
will  be  completed  in  1996.  An  archeological  overview  and 
assessment  might  begin  this  summer  for  the  Harness  site. 

6)  Other  Sites  -  The  1992  legislation  authorized  the 
archaeological  investigations  of  other  sites  significant 
to  Hopewell  culture  in  order  to  evaluate  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  adding  additional  units  to  the  park. 
In  1985,  a  group  of  16  archaeologists,  resource  managers 
and  other  interested  persons  recommended  a  group  of  some 
30  Hopewellian  sites  in  the  Ross  County  area  for 
evaluation.  Continued  support  of  archaeological 
investigations  will  be  necessary  to  adequately  assess  the 
significance  of  these  sites. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Last  year  you  indicated  planning  for  new  facilities  at  the  site  should 
be  completed  in  1995  with  private  funds. 

84.  Question:   Has  the  planning  been  completed  and  what  is  the 
status  of  private  fund  raising  efforts  for  the  project? 
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Answer:  A  final  review  of  completed  construction  documents  is 
in  progress  at  this  time  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  completed 
package  will  be  "on  the  shelf"  within  two  months  and  ready  for  bid 
should  construction  money  become  available.  Approximately  $140,000 
has  been  invested  in  this  project  by  the  Friends  of  William  Howard 
Taft  Birthplace,  Inc.  To  date,  no  Federal  money  has  been  expended  on 
this  project.  The  National  Park  Service  is  not  involved  in,  nor 
participating  in  any  fund  raising  efforts  at  this  time  and  the 
Friends  group  is  not  currently  undertaking  any  formal  fundraising 
effort.  However,  the  Friends  are  investigating  a  number  of  possible 
grant  options  which  may  be  available  to  them. 

85.  Question:  What  is  the  current  estimate  for  construction  of 
the  new  facilities  and  what  is  the  need  for  new  facilities  at  the 
site? 

Answer:  The  estimate  (adjusted  for  inflation)  of  $2.1  million 
appears  to  be  a  valid  figure.  Regarding  the  need  for  facilities,  we 
currently  rent  space  in  a  nearby  apartment  building  for  administrative 
purposes.  We  have  limited  facilities  to  handle  organized  tours  and 
educational  groups,  are  operating  at  near  maximum  capacity  and  cannot 
expand  our  educational  outreach  programs.  Curatorial  care  and  storage 
areas  are  marginal,  maintenance  facilities  are  restricted,  and 
educational  and  interpretive  options  for  the  public  are  very  limited. 
The  site  proposed  for  the  educational  facility  is  owned  by  the  NPS  and 
this  facility  has  been  identified  as  an  element  to  the  site's 
development  in  the  site's  master  plan. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES 

Last  year  we  discussed  management  options  for  the  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
site. 

86.  Question:  Does  the  Park  Service  have  the  authority  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  affiliated  status  for  the  area  or  would 
additional  legislative  authority  be  needed  to  accomplish  this 
management  arrangement? 

Answer:  The  most  common  and  preferred  method  of  establishing  an 
area  as  affiliated  with  the  National  Park  System  is  through  the 
legislative  process.  The  National  Park  Service  does  not  have 
authority  independently  to  create  affiliated  areas.  Prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Historic  Landmarks  program,  a  few  sites 
were  administratively  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  national  historic 
sites  and  those  have  subsequently  been  listed  as  affiliated  areas. 
However,  legislation  is  usually  required  to  define  what  relationship 
the  National  Park  Service  is  authorized  to  have  with  an  area  that  is 
to  be  considered  an  affiliate,  and  to  authorize  appropriations  if 
there  is  to  be  some  funding  commitment  beyond  what  is  available  under 
existing  authorities  for  grants  and  technical  assistance.  A  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  Congress  in  1990  outlines 
proposed  criteria  for  affiliated  areas  and  recommends  that  they  be 
legislatively  authorized.  A  special  resource  study  of  the  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  Center  completed  in  1994  explains  in  more  detail  how  an 
affiliated  area  arrangement  might  work  for  this  site. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Your  line  item  construction  budget  is  $143  million  and  your  budget 
highlight  document  indicates  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
rehabilitating  existing  facilities  and  correcting  health  and  safety 
problems . 

87.  Question:  How  then  do  you  justify  the  $4  million  proposed 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Fisher  Peak  Music  Center  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  which  Congress  and  the  President  agreed  to  rescind 
funding  for  last  year? 
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Answer:  If  we  are  ever  able  to  construct  required  new 
facilities  in  the  National  Park  Service,  we  must  take  advantage  of 
situations  where  Federal  funding  can  be  leveraged,  as  was  the  recent 
success  in  funding  the  POW  Museum  at  Andersonville  National  Historic 
Site,  and  as  is  the  case  at  Fisher  Peak.  In  that  way,  limited 
appropriation  levels  can  be  spread  to  correct  more  of  our  backlogged 
rehabilitation  projects. 

Congress  has  previously  funded  over  $2.5  million  for  the  planning  of 
this  music  center  as  a  living  tribute  to  the  traditional  music  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the  city  of  Galax,  Virginia  has  donated  the 
land  for  the  development.  It  is  also  planned  that  at  least  visitor 
services  and  interpretive  activities  at  the  facility  will  be  funded 
from  sources  other  than  Federal  appropriations. 

When  funding  was  initially  provided  for  this  project  it  was  contingent 
on  Virginia  providing  operating  support  for  the  facility. 

88.  Question:  Has  Virginia  indicated  they  are  willing  to 
provide  funding  for  the  operations  of  the  facility? 

Answer:  No  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  regarding  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  music  center. 
However,  the  park  has  held  discussions  with  the  Commonwealth 
concerning  this  issue  as  well  as  with  the  National  Council  on  the 
Traditional  Arts. 

SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

89.  Question:  What  is  the  need  for  a  new  maintenance  facility 
at  Saint  Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  and  why  is  this  a  priority? 

Answer:  The  proposed  new  maintenance  facility  at  Saint-Gaudens 
National  Historic  Site  has  been  included  as  a  priority  request  within 
the  Construction  Program  because  the  existing  maintenance  facility: 
(1)  poses  serious,  irremediable  health  and  safety  hazards  to  staff  and 
visitors;  (2)  potentially  threatens  the  park's  character-defining 
cultural  resources,  and  (3)  compromises  the  integrity  of  the  park's 
historic  scene. 

The  present  maintenance  facility  consists  of  a  temporary,  corrugated 
metal  structure  constructed  almost  3  0  years  ago.  The  building  and 
adjacent  maintenance  yard  are  inappropriately  located  in  the  center  of 
the  park's  historic  core  and  its  condition  creates  a  potential  threat 
to  the  art  collection,  home,  studio,  historic  buildings  and  grounds  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  foremost  American  sculptor  of  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  century.  The  present  facility  simultaneously 
serves  as  the  park's  main  cultural  resource  preservation  staging  area 
and  lab,  motor  vehicle  repair  shop,  carpenter  shop,  welding  shop, 
flammable  storage  area,  general  storage  area,  and  facility  manager's 
office.  All  of  the  work  areas  listed  above  are  contiguous  with  no 
segregation  of  function,  and  the  congested  quarters  exacerbate  health 
risks  and  obstruct  egress. 

The  present  facility  does  not  meet  minimum  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA) ,  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) ,  or  National  Fire  Prevention  Act  (NFPA)  Line 
Safety  Code  101  health  and  safety  standards  for  the  current  level  and 
type  of  occupancy.  National  Park  Service  safety  and  structural  fire 
specialists  have  identified  at  least  13  violations  of  fire,  safety  and 
life  safety  codes.  An  industrial  hygiene  consultant  from  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  expressed  concern  that  ongoing  monitoring  of 
maintenance  employees'  blood  lead  levels  indicates  a  three- fold 
increase  over  baseline  tests  conducted  approximately  one  year  ago. 

The  existing  building  was  not  designed  for  hazardous  air  contaminant 
control  and  the  only  ventilation  is  a  wall  fan  in  the  carpenter  shop 
area.  The  existing  heating  system  is  virtually  non- functional  because 
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of  building  overloading  and  as  such,  the  building  must  be  tightly- 
sealed  from  New  Hampshire's  winter  elements.  Maintenance  employees 
are  being  exposed  to  inorganic  lead  (a  cumulative  systemic  poison  and 
mutagen) ,  chlorine  and  petroleum  based  solvents  (nephrotoxins, 
hepatotoxins) ,  welding  fumes  (metal  fume  fever  and  chemical  pneumonia 
potential) ,  and  wood  dust  (pneumoconioses  threat) .  The  current 
building  is  too  small  to  add  the  required  local  exhaust  (point  of 
generation)  ventilation  systems  and  it  is  impractical  for  employees  to 
wear  respirator  protection  for  the  majority  of  their  workday. 

A  fire/life  safety  inspection  of  park  facilities  performed  by  the  town 
of  Cornish  Fire  Department  concluded  that  "the  Maintenance  Shop  is  a 
serious  concern  to  us,  because  woodworking,  painting,  and  vehicle 
repair  projects  co-exist  within  the  cramped  space  of  this  building. 
Without  adequate  ventilation  for  fumes,  or  disposal  of  sawdust,  the 
potential  for  a  fire  occurring  becomes  a  very  high  risk,  along  with 
the  possibility  of  employee  injury" .  Also,  the  park  has  been  informed 
by  the  Board  of  Selectman  that  the  existing  building,  located  within 
25-feet  of  the  center  of  the  Town  Road,  is  not  in  compliance  with 
local  zoning  ordinances . 

At  present,  there  is  no  reasonably  available  alternative  to 
construction  of  a  new  maintenance  facility,  not  even  on  a  rental 
basis.  All  of  the  alternatives  considered  within  the  park's  new 
general  management  plan  (including  the  "No  Action"  alternative) 
recognize  the  need  for  construction  of  a  new  building.  The  new 
maintenance  facility  would  be  constructed  in  a  wooded  area  across  the 
street;  the  site  is  park-owned,  out  of  the  park's  historic  core,  and 
removed  from  public  view.  There  is  widespread  support  by  the  local 
government  and  citizenry  for  the  proposed  design  and  location  of  the 
facility.  All  construction  preconditions  have  been  satisfied: 
planning,  design,  and  environmental  compliance  documentation  are 
completed,  and  all  necessary  permits  have  been  secured.  If  the  full 
request  is  funded,  the  new  facility  would  be  constructed  in  a  single 
phase  and  work  could  begin  as  soon  as  funds  are  made  available, 
weather  permitting. 

90.  Question:  For  the  record,  please  provide  where  each  line 
item  construction  request  fits  on  the  Servicewide  priority  list. 

Answer:  The  currently  approved  Servicewide  Priority  List  for 
Construction  (SWP)  consists  of  121  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
highest  priority  work  involving  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
facilities,  and  restoration  of  cultural  and  natural  resources.  The 
projects  included  in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  Construction 
Program  are  ranked  as  follows  within  the  total  Servicewide  program. 
Six  projects  included  in  the  President's  request,  denoted  by  an 
asterisk  and  listed  below  the  Servicewide  priority  projects,  are  of  an 
emergency  or  special  program  nature  requiring  timely  funding 
consideration . 


$ (000) 
Package  Funding 

Park SWP    Number     Project  Title    Request 

Sequoia  National       1        200      Replace  Giant        5,200 
Park  Forest  facilities 

Independence  National  4        412      Utilities  Replace-  13,330 
Historical  Park  ment  and  Resource 

Restoration 

National  Capital       8        758      Preserve  Lincoln     4,500 
Parks  -  Central  and  Jefferson 

Memorials 

Everglades  National   12        193      Modify  H20  Delivery  5,000 
Park  Systems 
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Park 


Amistad  National 
Recreation  Area 


National  Capital 
Parks  -  Central 

Wind  Cave  National 
Park 

Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area 


Ft.  McHenry  National  28 
Monument  and  Shrine 


SWP 
16 


25 


Package 

Number 

203 


002 


Project  Title 
Construct  Sewage 
Treatment 
Facilitie 


$ (000) 
Funding 
Request 
1,100 


Restore  Washington   1,900 
Monument 


Replace  Cave 
Elevators 


1,300 


Rehabilitate  Water   5,000 
and  Sewer  Systems 

Rehab  Historic  Fort  2,500 
Walls 


Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area 

Olympic  National 
Park 

Geoege  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway 

President's  Park 


Zion  National  Park 


Minuteman  National 
Historic  Park 


50 


Rehab  Jacob  Riis 
Park 


4,300 


404     Restoration-Elwha  [111,000] 
River  Ecosystem 

171     Replace  Glen  Echo    2,100 
Park  Utilities 

248     Replace  White  House   5,300 
Electrical  System 

22G      Implement  Visitor     5,100 
Transport  System 

170      Restore  Historic      2,000 
Battle  Road 


Saint -Gaudens 

National  Historic 
Site 


Construct  Maint- 
enance Facility 


900 


Acadia  National 
Park 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway 


General  Grant 
National  Memorial 


Grand  Canyon 
National  Park 

Kings  Canyon 
National  Park 

President's  Park 


Sequoia  National 
Park 


245 


507 


621 


840 


Restore  Historic      1,700 
Carriage  Roads 

Construct  Fisher     4,000 
Peak  Music  Center 

Restore  Memorial     1,200 
Grounds  and 
Facilities 

Improve  visitor      4,900 
transportation 

Rehabilitate  Cedar   2,900 
Treatment  Plant 

Replace  White  House   5,000 
HVAC  System 


Install  General's 
Highway  Utilities 


Total 


3,000 
82,200 


*  Emergency  or  Special  Emphasis  Project. 


**  Budget  Authority  for  this  project  is  requested  elsewhere  in 
the  President's  FY  1997  Budget. 
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EVERGLADES 

91.  Question:  Your  budget  includes  $100  million  for  land 
acquisition  at  the  Everglades.  How  much  of  this  money  can 
realistically  be  obligated  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  acquisition  and  enactment 
of  requisite  authority,  much  of  the  funding  could  be  obligated  in  FY 
1997.  For  example,  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area,  the  Talisman 
property  is  currently  for  sale;  the  value  is  estimated  between  $70  and 
$110  million.  Similarly,  the  C-51  Canal  STA  IE  lands  are  estimated  to 
cost  between  $45  and  $55  million  and  remaining  costs  of  the  East 
Everglades  expansion  and  Big  Cypress  acquisitions  are  over  $85 
million.  Thus,  there  are  sufficient  projects  for  which  the  Department 
may  expend  funds  and  the  Department  is  committed  to  accelerating  these 
acquisitions  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
this  proposal. 

92.  Question:  A  total  $80  million  of  the  $100  million  is 
identified  as  non-Federal  acquisitions  for  which  you  indicated  most  of 
which  would  require  additional  authorization.  What  constitutes  non  - 
Federal  acquisitions  and  what  is  the  status  of  the  legislation  to 
authorize  these  acquisitions? 

Answer:  Non-Federal  acquisitions  are  those  acquisitions  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  not  ultimately  take  title  to,  or 
manage,  the  land  once  it  is  acquired.  This  term  is  meant  to 
distinguish  these  acquisitions  from  those  which  are  within  existing 
park  and  refuge  boundaries. 

The  appropriate  authorizing  legislation  has  been  drafted  and  is 
expected  to  be  introduced  in  the  near  future.  In  addition,  the 
Everglades  Restoration  Fund,  as  proposed  in  the  FY  1997  President's 
Budget,  contains  language  that  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  should  they  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

93.  Question:  How  much  of  the  $80  million  could  be  spent 
without  additional  authorizing  legislation? 

Answer:  The  President's  Budget  transmittal  included 
appropriations  language  contained  in  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund 
that  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
Without  this  language,  and  absent  any  additional  authorization,  the 
Department  could  spend  approximately  $5  million  of  the  $80  million  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Florida  for  its  purchase  of  the 
Transition  Lands,  which  are  known  as  the  Frog  Pond,  Rocky  Glades  and 
8.5  Square  Mile  area.  Public  Law  103-219  authorizes  the  Department  to 
provide  up  to  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  these  acquisitions, 
which  are  estimated  to  cost  about  $80  million.  To  date,  the 
Department  has  made  available  $13.5  million  to  the  State  for  this 
purpose. 

94.  Question:  Who  would  own  and  manage  these  non-Federal 
acquisitions? 

Answer:   Is  it  expected  that  these  lands  would  be  owned  and 

managed  by  the  State  of  Florida,  subject  to  an  agreement  with  the 

Department  that  these  lands  would  be  managed  in  perpetuity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem. 

95.  Question:  Have  you  identified  the  land  area  that  needs  to 
be  acquired  to  effectively  restore  the  Everglades  ecosystem  and  will 
this  require  any  adjustments  in  the  park  boundary? 

Answer:  The  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force  has 
identified  key  land  areas  which  should  be  acquired  to  facilitate 
ecosystem  restoration.  These  areas  include  land  within:  (1)  the 
Everglades  Agricultural  Area;  (2)  in  Water  Preserve  Areas,  which  are 
directly  east  and  adjacent  to  existing  water  conservation  areas;  and 
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(3)  in  the  C-51  Canal  Stormwater  Treatment  Area  1  East  (STA  IE)  ,  which 
is  just  north  of  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  National 
Park  Service  anticipates  that  a  minor  adjustment  for  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park  will  be  required  to  conform  the 
boundary  to  the  western  edge  of  the  works  to  be  constructed  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  C-lll  basin  to  restore  more 
natural  water  flows  into  Taylor  Slough  and  Florida  Bay. 

These  acquisitions  are  important  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First, 
acquisitions  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  provide  an 
opportunity  to  take  lands  out  of  agricultural  production,  thereby 
improving  overall  water  quality  and  increasing  water  storage  and 
spreading  capacity.  Second,  acquisition  of  the  C-51  Canal  STA  IE  is 
crucial  to  improve  the  quality  of  water  flowing  into  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  acquisition  is  part  of  the  Federal 
commitment  which  helped  settle  long-standing  litigation  in  the  region. 
Finally,  acquisitions  in  Water  Preserve  Areas  will  conserve  water 
currently  discharged  to  tide,  store  and  treat  it  for  release  to 
augment  urban  and  environmental  needs  and  provide  a  buffer  between  the 
Everglades  and  urban  development. 

While  these  areas  are  the  current  focus  of  the  Department's  efforts, 
ongoing  research  will  assist  the  Department  in  making  informed  choices 
in  the  future  on  areas  which  require  land  protection. 

96.  Question:  Are  any  of  these  acquisitions  likely  to  prove 
controversial? 

Answer:  As  with  any  land  acquisition  program,  there  are  always 
some  parties  who  believe  that  land  protection  is  not  required. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Everglades  restoration,  there  is  a  consensus 
in  the  State  of  Florida  that  these  acquisitions  are  required  and  that 
initially,  acquisitions  would  be  on  a  willing  seller  basis. 
Furthermore,  these  acquisitions  have  the  bi-partisan  support  of  the 
Florida  delegation. 

97.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  negotiations  with  land 
owners  in  the  area  and  do  you  anticipate  willing  seller  acquisitions 
or  will  condemnations  be  necessary? 

Answer:  For  lands  not  located  within  the  authorized  boundaries 
of  either  Everglades  National  Park  or  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve, 
the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  and  the  Florida  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  have  the  lead  on  negotiations  with  land 
owners.  For  lands  within  Everglades  National  Park  and  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve,  the  National  Park  Service  Naples  Lands  Office  is 
actively  pursuing  acquisitions  within  those  areas.  In  Everglades 
National  Park,  there  are  6,885  tracts  which  remain  to  be  acquired;  in 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  there  are  2,046  tracts  which  remain  to 
be  acquired.  For  all  of  the  remaining  tracts,  the  Park  Service 
estimates  that  70  to  80  percent  of  these  are  willing  seller 
acquisitions,  with  the  remainder  going  to  condemnation;  however,  of 
those  tracts  which  are  acquired  by  condemnation,  about  half  involve 
unwilling  sellers,  with  the  remainder  going  by  condemnation  to  resolve 
title  defects  or  probate  issues. 

98.  Question:  Your  Everglades  plan  called  for  a  partnership 
with  the  State.  What  is  the  State  proposing  to  spend  on  land 
acquisition  in  the  coming  year? 

Answer:  The  Department  understands  that  the  State  of  Florida  is 
planning  to  spend  $93.5  million  in  the  coming  year  on  land 
acquisition.  Of  this  amount,  $24  million  is  being  expended  by  the 
South  Florida  Water  Management  District  and  $69  million  is  being 
expended  by  the  State  Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

99.  Question:  For  the  record  please  provide  the  total  Federal, 
State  and  private  contributions  to  the  restoration  effort  in  the 
Everglades . 
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Answer:  'while  the  total  cost  of  the  effort  may  vary  depending 
upon  future  actions,  the  Department  is  aware  that  projects  currently 
authorized  and  underway  are  estimated  to  cost  about  $2  billion,  not 
including  annual  operations  and  maintenance  funding.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Federal  share  is  about  $700  million,  or  35  percent  of  the  total; 
the  State  is  expected  to  fund  $1  billion,  or  53  percent  and  the  sugar 
industry  is  expected  to  fund  about  $300  million,  or  12  percent. 
Current  ongoing  projects  include:  water  delivery  structure 
modifications  to  allow  water  to  be  released  in  a  manner  that:  more 
naturally  replicates  the  original  sheet  water  flow;  acquisition  of 
Federal  lands  in  Everglades  National  Park  and  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve;  assistance  to  the  State  of  Florida  to  acquire  transition 
lands  that  are  adjacent  to  Everglades  National  Park;  construction  of 
filtration  marshes  north  of  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
improve  the  water  quality  of  contaminated  agricultural  run-off;  and 
restoration  of  the  Kissimmee  River. 

The  FY  1997  President's  Budget  proposes  to  expend  an  additional  $100 
million  per  year  over  the  next  four  years  on  land  acquisition  and 
related  ecosystem  restoration  activities.  These  funds  are  requested 
as  part  of  a  new  appropriation,  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund,  in 
the  National  Park  Service.  Much  of  this  funding  is  targeted  to 
purchase  land  in  areas  that  will  maximize  water  storage  and  water  flow 
and  improve  water  quality.  Also,  the  Administration  is  proposing  an 
increase  in  the  marketing  assessment  for  Florida  sugar  producers  which 
would  yield  $35  million  per  year  for  seven  years.  These  funds  would 
also  be  targeted  to  land  acquisition  and  related  ecosystem  restoration 
needs.  If  approved  by  the  Congress,  a  total  of  $645  million  in 
additional  funds  would  be  available  for  land  acquisition  and  related 
ecosystem  restoration  projects. 

HERITAGE  AREAS 

Your  budget  proposes  $1,373  million  for  Heritage  Partnerships.  This 
new  program  is  not  yet  authorized. 

100.  Question:  What  do  you  intend  to  spend  the  money  on  and 
absent  an  authorization,  why  is  funding  for  technical  assistance 
needed? 

Answer:  The  Service  is  receiving  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
worthy  requests  for  heritage  area  assistance.  The  increased  funding 
would  be  used  for  heritage  area  activities  as  described  in  HR  1280 
(Technical  Assistance  Act  of  19  95)  and  HR  1301  (American  Heritage 
Areas  Act  of  1995) ,  primarily  on  providing  professional  guidance, 
developing  feasibility  studies,  compacts,  management  plans,  and 
resource  inventories  at  targeted  areas  --  designated  heritage  areas 
and  those  seeking  designation.  In  some  cases  the  work  will  be  done  by 
National  Park  Service  staff;  however,  in  most  cases  the  work  will  be 
done  by  local  sponsors  of  heritage  areas. 

101.  Question:  The  NPS  has  been  involved  in  the  heritage  areas 
program  for  some  time  through  existing  programs.  Will  you  be  doing 
something  new  or  is  this  just  a  means  of  more  accurately  reflecting 
your  involvement  in  these  initiatives? 

Answer:  The  Service  is  currently  assisting  heritage  areas 
through  funding  appropriated  for  related  programs  such  as  the  Rivers, 
Trails,  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  and  Statutory  Aid 
activities  within  the  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 
appropriation  and  the  General  Management  Plan  Program  within  the 
Construction  appropriation.  While  technical  assistance  needs  at 
heritage  areas  fit  the  parameters  and  intent  of  the  RTCA  and  other 
programs,  the  Service  believes  there  is  increased  need  for  added 
resources  and  a  new  program  component  that  will  support  the  heritage 
areas  effort  and  enable  the  NPS  to  continue  assistance  to  community 
greenways,  trails,  and  river  corridor  planning  projects. 
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initiatives? 


102.   Question:   What  have  you  been  spending  on  these  types  of 
tives? 


Answer:  In  FY  1996,  the  Service  will  spend  approximately  $2.5 
million  on  technical  assistance,  including  funds  provided  in  the 
Statutory  or  Contractual  Aid  activity,  to  24  designated  or  potential 
heritage  areas . 

103.  Question:  As  the  legislation  proposes  specific  funding 
for  individual  heritage  areas,  what  would  this  small  amount  of  money 
be  used  for  and  is  that  enough  money  to  justify  establishing  a 
separate  program? 

Answer:  The  Service  believes  that  the  Heritage  Partnerships 
initiative  would  benefit  greatly  from  having  its  own  program  identity 
with  a  small  number  of  staff  who  can  assure  consistent  administration 
and  expertise  and  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  the  sharing  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information  between  the  heritage  areas  and  their  partners. 
This  level  of  funding,  in  addition  to  being  used  for  technical 
assistance  previously  discussed,  will  likely  be  used  by  the  sponsors 
to  leverage  additional  funding  from  private  sources. 

104.  Question:  What  type  of  grants  do  you  envision  making  and 
would  this  require  specific  authorization? 

Answer:  The  Administration's  FY  1997  request  of  $1,373  million 
for  heritage  areas  does  not  envision  the  Heritage  Partnerships 
initiative  as  a  formal  grants  program.  At  the  President's  request 
level,  the  Service  believes  it  would  not  be  efficient  to  develop  a 
formal  grant  award  process.  If  the  request  is  approved,  the  Service 
proposes  to  make  the  technical  assistance  funding  available  through 
cooperative  agreements  utilizing  existing  authorities. 

105.  Question:  Can  you  spend  any  of  the  proposed  FY  1997  money 
without  new  authorization? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  (1963),  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (1966) ,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
(1968) ,  and  the  National  Trails  System  Act  (1968)  gives  the  DOI  the 
necessary  authorities  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements.  This  legislation,  however,  does  not  give  the 
Service  the  authority  to  make  grants  for  heritage  areas,  nor  is  such 
authority  required,  as  noted  in  the  previous  response. 

YOSEMITE 

A  report  issued  in  February  by  the  Yosemite  Restoration  Trust  gave  the 
Park  Service  a  "D"  on  their  efforts  to  follow  a  1980  plan  to  ease 
traffic  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  restore  a  more  natural  feel  to  the 
area. 

106.  Question:  Could  you  comment  on  the  Park  Service's  efforts 
to  ease  congestion  in  the  park  and  on  the  conservation  group's  poor 
rating  of  your  efforts? 

Answer:  We  disagree  with  the  Yosemite  Restoration  Trust 
assessment.  The  National  Park  Service  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  achieving  many  of  the  long-term  goals  and  objectives  outlined  in 
the  plan.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  with  the  movement  of  the 
NPS  warehouse,  the  removal  of  three  buildings  in  Yosemite  Valley,  the 
construction  of  new  government  housing  in  El  Portal,  and  the 
subsequent  relocation  of  employees  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  jobs  and 
housing  in  El  Portal . 

In  addition,  other  measures  which  have  been  undertaken  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  include: 
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(1)  Moving  park  maintenance  and  administrative  operations  to  El 
Portal.  This  removed  over  150  official  vehicle  trips  per  day  from 
Yosemite  Valley; 

(2)  Providing  free  shuttle  service  in  heavy  visitor  areas,  which 
moves  over  two  million  people  around  Yosemite  National  Park  each  year, 
many  of  whom  would  have  used  their  private  cars  ,- 

(3)  Testing  of  an  experimental  traffic  reversal  plan  in  Yosemite 
Valley  for  one  weekend  in  1995.  The  pattern  was  very  successful  in 
reducing  valley  traffic  congestion,  however,  the  reversed  pattern 
produced  two  major  safety  concerns.  Park  managers  are  currently 
developing  a  new  traffic  pattern  proposal  to  ease  congestion  in  the 
east  end  of  valley; 

(4)  Development  of  traffic  plans  to  deal  with  two  major  congestion 
areas  in  Yosemite  Valley  --  the  intersections  at  Yosemite  Falls  and 
Camp  Six.  The  goal  is  to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  and  route 
pedestrians  to  paths  that  do  not  interrupt  traffic  flow;  and 

(5)  Initiation  of  a  major  planning  effort  for  Yosemite  Valley 
called  the  Valley  Implementation  Plan  (VIP) .  The  basic  intent  of  the 
VIP  is  to  remove  unnecessary  structures,  restore  and  protect  reclaimed 
land  and  reduce  traffic  congestion  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  initiating  and  completing  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
a  multi-year  implementation  program  for  Yosemite  Valley.  The  plan  is 
expected  to  be  presented  for  public  review  and  comment  in  November, 
1996. 

107.  Question:  Were  the  goals  of  the  1980  report  unrealistic 
and  what  should  be  done  to  address  the  problems  in  the  park? 

Answer:  We  do  not  believe  the  goals  were  unrealistic.  The  1980 
General  Management  Plan  called  for  the  removal  of  all  private  vehicles 
from  Yosemite  Valley  and  for  the  removal  of  a  significant  number  of 
government  and  concessioner  offices  and  residences.  A  number  of 
government  functions  have  been  removed,  and  a  logically  sequenced  plan 
to  remove  unnecessary  structures,  restore  and  protect  reclaimed  land 
and  reduce  traffic  congestion  --  the  aforementioned  Valley 
Implementation  Plan  (VIP)  --  is  being  finalized  to  complete  the 
management  goals.  Once  the  planning  process  is  completed,  specific 
design  will  be  done  and  funding  will  be  sought,  as  budgetary  levels 
allow  and  priorities  dictate,  to  implement  the  approved  plan. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  INITIATIVE 

Your  budget  proposes  a  new  $1  million  Chesapeake  Bay  initiative. 

108.  Question:  How  does  this  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
efforts  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area? 

Answer:  The  $1.0  million  FY  1997  increase  proposed  for  the 
Interstate  Regional  Coordination  Program  contemplates  assistance  on 
several  critical  large  landscape  initiatives,  potentially  including 
the  Northern  Forest,  Great  Lakes,  Colorado  Plateau,  and  Mississippi 
Delta  as  well  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Initiative 
would  be  the  prototype.  All  of  these  cooperative  efforts  involve 
numerous  interstate  issues  and  will  require  public-private 
partnerships  across  State  lines,  as  well  as  a  strong  community 
conservation  component. 

On  October  29,  1993,  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  became  a  formal  participant  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
(CBP) ,  a  regional  partnership  working  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  agreement  was  established  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  and  to  heighten  the  awareness  and  cooperation 
among  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  the  1987  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 
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The  NPS  is  proposing  a  Chesapeake  Bay  coordinator  position  that  will 
be  duty  stationed  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  serve  as  the  point-of- 
contact  between  the  NPS  and  the  CBP  and  coordinate  NPS  activities  in 
support  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement .  The  NPS  Chesapeake  Bay 
coordinator  would  work  with  the  EPA  (the  CBP  lead  agency)  and  the  CBP 
Implementation  Committee  to  further  define  appropriate  roles  for  the 
NPS  which  contribute  to,  but  do  not  duplicate,  current  State/Federal 
efforts  to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

109.  Question:  How,  specifically,  will  the  NPS  work  differ 
from  what  has  been  ongoing  in  the  area  and,  given  the  other 
initiatives  in  the  area,  is  this  really  a  critical  area  for  the  Park 
Service  to  enter  given  the  Service's  many  unmet  needs? 

Answer:  The  NPS  mission  is  to  preserve  and  interpret  the 
Nation's  most  precious  natural  and  cultural  resources  and  to  provide 
for  the  public's  enjoyment  of  those  resources.  As  people  gained  a 
deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  intricate  relationship 
between  species  and  their  landscapes,  the  notion  of  parks  as  integral 
parts  of  greater  ecosystems  emerged.  Heightened  public  awareness  and 
changing  expectations  necessitated  new  approaches  to  managing  parks, 
presenting  new  roles  for  the  Park  Service  in  conservation  leadership. 
Increasingly,  the  NPS  is  called  upon  to  help  others  conserve  and 
protect  resources  beyond  park  boundaries . 

In  joining  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  (CBP) ,  the  Park  Service  agreed 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration,  interpretation,  and  conservation  of 
the  bay's  many  valuable  resources --both  within  the  watershed  and  in 
coordination  with  others  striving  for  the  bay's  continued  recovery. 
The  other  CBP  agencies  and  partners  are  keenly  interested  in  greater 
NPS  involvement  and  contributions  to  Chesapeake  Bay  programs .  Funding 
supplied  through  this  initiative  will  help  the  NPS  fill  several  roles 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

There  are  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  more  than  3  0  units 
of  the  National  Park  System.  Recognizing  its  responsibilities 
concerning  these  property  holdings,  the  NPS  will,  as  feasible  and 
contingent  upon  available  human  and  financial  resources,  continue  to 
pursue  programs  and  management  practices,  which  complement  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement.  This  could  include 
work  plans  and  strategies  to  protect  water  quality,  prevent  pollution, 
and  investigate  needs  and  opportunities  for  access  and  interpretation. 
In  addition  to  stewardship  of  its  units,  the  NPS  will  also  provide 
assistance  to  other  CBP  participating  groups  in  conserving  and 
interpreting  important  natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  bay. 

NEW  PARKS  FUNDING 

Your  budget  proposes  specific  park  increases  for  a  number  of  parks 
including  new  additions.  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
goes  from  a  base  budget  of  $170,000  to  a  proposed  $405,000,  a  138 
percent  increase  for  a  park  which  you  identify  as  showing  no 
visitation  because  of  limited  Federal  or  public  facilities. 

110.  Question:  Isn't  this  a  big  increase  in  one  year  and  is 
this  really  a  high  priority  given  the  many  pressing  needs  both  you  and 
the  Secretary  repeatedly  identify  for  the  Park  Service? 

Answer:  In  terms  of  percentage  increase,  it  is  a  large 
increase.  This  is  often  the  case  with  new  park  areas  as  they  become 
operational.  The  NPS  had  requested  $400,000  for  Cane  River  in  FY  1996 
and,  given  the  amount  provided  in  the  Conference  Report,  was  able  to 
only  allocate  $170,000  for  FY  1996.  The  FY  1996  program  includes 
assistance  to  the  Heritage  Area  Commission  and  initial  planning  and 
partnership  liaison  work.  The  $230,000  increase  proposed  for  FY  1997 
would  allow  for  the  completion  of  the  planning  documents  and  for 
initial  operations  to  commence.  The  park  expects  to  begin  counting 
visitors  on  October  1,  1996  and  visitation  is  expected  to  exceed 
60, 000  in  FY  1997. 
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111.  Question:  Is  any  other  unit  in  the  entire  system  getting 
such  a  large  increase? 

Answer:  In  terms  of  a  percentage  increase,  only  New  Orleans 
Jazz  National  Historical  Park,  another  new  unit,  is  receiving  a 
similar  increase.  Both  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Cane  River  were 
established  in  October  1994  and  have  both  only  been  provided  minimal 
operating  bases  thus  far.  Other  parks  proposed  to  receive  an  increase 
larger  than  50  percent  of  the  estimated  FY  1996  base  include  Timucuan 
Ecological  and  Historic  Preserve,  Jimmy  Carter  National  Historic  Site, 
Stones  River  National  Battlefield,  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
National  Historic  Site  and  Hovenweep  National  Monument.  Several  of 
these  parks  are  similar  to  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
in  that  they  have  been  authorized  recently  and  have  not  yet 
established  an  adequate  operating  base  as  the  park  begins  operation. 
In  the  case  of  other  parks,  such  as  Hovenweep  and  Stones  River,  the 
very  small  base  budget  in  FY  1996  ($107,000  for  Hovenweep  and  $379,000 
for  Stones  River)  makes  such  a  percentage  increase  unexceptional. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  TAYLOR 

ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  NPS  FUNDS 

You  have  proposed  a  sizeable  initiative  for  on -the -ground  maintenance. 
Last  year,  we  held  a  joint  hearing  on  your  agency's  lack  of  budget 
accountability . 

1.  Question:  How  can  you  assure  us  that  the  problems  have  been 
fixed  and  the  funds  will  be  fully  accounted  for? 

Answer :  The  problems  presented  by  the  Inspector  General  in  the 
hearing  last  year  have  been  corrected.  The  Inspector  General  has 
issued  a  draft  audit  of  the  NPS  financial  reports  for  FY  1995, 
concurring  that  our  accounting  records  are  correct  and  supportable . 

The  problems  discussed  last  year  pertained  to  some  unsupported 
balances  in  accounts  reported  in  financial  statements,  some  subsidiary 
accounting  records  that  did  not  support  summary  records,  values  of 
some  personal  property  items  in  inventory  records,  weaknesses  in  some 
internal  controls,  and  other  accounting  system  deficiencies.  Although 
some  of  the  amounts  shown  in  financial  statements  could  not  be 
validated,  the  Service  was  and  is  able  to  account  for  the  source  and 
use  of  all  funds.  Most  of  the  problems  with  financial  statement  data 
originated  prior  to  and  during  the  consolidation  of  financial 
operations  which  began  in  1988,  during  the  conversion  to  a  new 
accounting  system  in  1991,  and  deficiencies  in  the  new  accounting 
system. 

Recognizing  that  deficient  accounting  records  and  supporting 
documentation  must  be  corrected,  during  April  1994  the  NPS  accounting 
staff  prepared  a  report  to  the  Comptroller  that  specified  deficient 
system  operations  and  proposed  actions  to  correct  them.  During 
November  1994,  a  proposed  plan  to  correct  deficiencies  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
concurrence.  Following  their  concurrence,  we  established  a  project 
team  to  implement  the  plan.  For  over  a  year  the  project  team, 
occasionally  supported  by  other  NPS  employees,  worked  diligently  to 
identify  problems  and  options  for  correcting  them;  implemented  changes 
to  existing  or  established  new  procedures  and  controls;  analyzed 
accounting  records  to  determine  their  validity  including  supporting 
documentation;  identified  and  processed  correcting  entries  to 
accounting  records;  identified  accounting  issues  and  proposed 
resolutions  to  those  issues;  and  worked  with  the  Inspector  General 
audit  staff  to  ensure  that  all  audit  needs  were  met. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  efforts 
and  successes  of  the  project  team  and  others  who  supported  them,  the 
Inspector  General  has  issued  an  unqualified  opinion  regarding  the  FY 
1995  financial  statements.  This  audit  opinion  should  relieve  concerns 
regarding  our  ability  to  account  for  funds  and  the  validity  of  the  NPS 
financial  statements. 

GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK 

I  understand  the  maintenance  backlog  continues  despite  increased 
funding.  Karen  Wade,  Superintendent  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  has  said  that  88  percent  of  the  park's  budget  went  to 
personnel,  leaving  only  12  percent  of  its  money  for  operations  and 
maintenance. 

2.  Question:  Why  don't  you  reduce  personnel  and  focus  more 
funds  on  needed  maintenance? 

Answer:  It  is  true  that  the  budget  for  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  is  increasing.  Since  FY  1986,  the  park  budget  has 
increased  over  $3.5  million  in  actual  dollars,  a  greater  than  50 
percent  increase.  However,  when  viewed  in  constant  dollars,  the 
increase  over  the  ten  year  period  is  only  slightly  more  than  11 
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percent.  When  the  cost  of  new  requirements  are  taken  into  account, 
the  funds  available  for  core  operations  have  actually  decreased  in 
recent  years.  This  can  not  help  but  impact  facilities  maintenance  and 
all  other  aspects  of  park  operations. 

In  general,  approximately  81  percent  of  the  budget  for  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  is  spent  on  employee  salaries  and  related 
benefits;  the  remaining  19  percent  is  used  for  supplies,  materials, 
contracts  and  related  services .  The  park  remains  open  year  round  and 
has  heavy  visitation  in  three  of  the  four  seasons.  As  part  of  the 
ongoing  management  of  the  park,  positions  are  examined  to  determine 
their  necessity,  when  they  become  vacant.  In  FY  1996,  in  order  to 
meet  salary,  supply  and  fixed  cost  needs  (utility  bills  and 
contracts) ,  the  park  reduced  the  number  of  permanent  staff  by  nine 
positions  and  the  number  of  seasonal  staff  by  twenty- six.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  fewer  personnel  available  within  the  park  to  work  on 
trail  rehab,  roofing,  and  other  backlogged  maintenance  projects. 
Additionally,  funding  to  pay  for  contract  services  is  also  limited 
which  causes  the  maintenance  backlog  to  further  increase.  In  FY  1995, 
44  percent  of  the  park's  budget  went  into  maintenance  activities.  The 
management  staff  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  will  continue 
to  review  each  vacant  position  to  determine  if  the  work  could  be 
accomplished  better  through  contract  arrangements. 

3.  Question:  How  much  of  your  maintenance  needs  do  you 
contract  out? 

Answer:  At  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  garbage 
services  and  all  major  construction  are  accomplished  through 
contracts.  In  addition,  significant  maintenance  projects  are 
performed  by  contract  when  it  has  been  determined  to  be  cost  effective 
after  considering  the  costs  of  preparing  bid  documents  and  contract 
administration,  in  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  the  contract 
itself.  Major  repairs  to  equipment,  and  some  carpentry,  painting, 
electrical  or  plumbing  projects  are  also  accomplished  by  contract. 
Contract  services  represent  approximately  5  to  6  percent  of  the 
overall  park  budget  and  10  to  12  percent  of  the  park  maintenance 
budget,  and  these  percentages  are  growing  each  year. 

Karen  Wade  also  said  that  there  would  be  little  money  for  grill 
replacement  or  bathroom  refurbishment .  We  increased  funds  for  park 
operations  in  FY  1996.  You  have  been  operating  under  the  FY  1996 
conference  numbers  with  respect  to  visitor  services. 

4.  Question:   Why  then  are  these  services  being  curtailed? 

Answer:  Inflation  and  other  unfunded  requirements  such  as 
mandated  employee  pay  raises  significantly  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  park's  budget.  In  FY  1996,  in  order  to  meet  salary, 
material/supply  and  fixed  cost  needs,  the  park  reduced  by  9  the  number 
of  permanent  positions  and  the  number  of  seasonal  positions  by  26  (20 
maintenance  and  6  park  rangers) .  This  difficult,  although  necessary 
action,  leaves  fewer  personnel  to  provide  basic  services  to  park 
visitors  and  to  work  on  grill  replacement,  bathroom  refurbishment  and 
other  maintenance  needs . 

The  Service  used  the  funding  level  provided  in  the  Conference  Report 
as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  preliminary  allocations  for  parks.  The 
$5.0  million  ONPS  appropriation  increase  over  FY  1995  represents  less 
than  a  five  tenths  of  one  percent  increase.  The  NPS  chose  to  direct 
these  funds  to  operating  needs  at  new  parks  or  those  with  significant 
new  responsibilities  or  facilities.  These  include  such  locations  and 
facilities  as  Fort  Wadsworth  in  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
new  visitor  center  at  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  Historic  Site, 
the  new  Korean  Memorial ,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  has  left  the  Service  with  new  responsibilities.  The 
likely  allocation  for  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  FY  1996 
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Project  MOJAVE  (Measurement  of  Haze  and  Visual  Effects)  addressed  the 
effects  of  specific  large  urban  and  industrial  pollution  emitters  in 
the  southwest.  Other  studies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  west  Texas, 
and  the  eastern  United  States  also  assess  the  contribution  of  distant 
national  and  international  sources  to  acid  deposition  and  visibility 
impairment . 

EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

I  heard  recently  from  the  Everglades  Institute  that  a  recent 
controlled  burn  in  the  Everglades  had  the  unintended  consequence  of 
destroying  a  stand (s)  of  pine  trees. 

10.  Question:  How  did  this  happen  and  what  precautions  do  you 
plan  to  take  in  future  burns? 

Answer:  We  interpret  this  question  to  refer  to  the  wildfire 
that  occurred  in  early  March  in  Block  B  of  Everglades  National  Park. 
This  fire  was  apparently  started  unintentionally  by  human  actions  and 
the  park  responded  to  suppress  it .  While  many  of  the  trees  were 
heavily  scorched  from  the  fire,  the  species  is  adapted  to  surviving  up 
to  100  percent  crown  scorch  and  a  review  of  the  area  last  week  showed 
many  of  these  scorched  trees  were  beginning  to  show  new  needle  growth. 
The  trees  may  show  most  obvious  fire  effects  for  one  to  four  weeks 
following  a  fire  but  they  quickly  rebound  from  these  initial  effects. 

Trees  do  indeed  die  from  both  wildfires  and  prescribed  fires.  The 
difference  lies  with  management  of  the  fire  to  achieve  resource 
management  objectives.  Wildfires  are  unwanted  fires  which  burn  under 
conditions  that  result  in  more  negative  than  positive  effects  to  the 
ecosystem.  The  park's  pineland  wildfires  are  usually  caused  by  people 
during  the  dry  season  when  the  ecosystem  is  least  able  to  react 
favorably  to  the  fire.   Most  of  the  trees  do  survive. 

Conversely,  prescribed  fires  are  initiated  by  Everglades  National  Park 
during  the  transition  period  from  dry  to  wet  seasons  or  through  the 
wet  season  when  lightning  typically  occurs.  Such  fires  can  burn 
intensely  but  more  of  the  heat  created  from  the  fire  is  available  for 
killing  the  shrub  layer,  thereby  changing  the  species  composition  of 
the  forest.  This  change  in  composition  of  the  understory  creates  a 
more  favorable  environment  for  slash  pine  trees .  There  may  be  fewer 
total  trees  across  the  landscape  but  the  species  as  a  whole  is  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  full  range  of  natural  variability. 

11.  Question:  The  Everglades  Institute  claims  that  the  private 
and  State  lands,  which  follow  historic  management  practices,  are 
ecologically  in  better  shape  than  Federal  lands,  which  have  had 
activities  reduced  due  to  ESA  and  Wilderness  claims.  Can  you  defend 
this  claim? 

Answer:  We  do  not  believe  this  statement  is  correct  or 
supportable.  Lands  within  Everglades  National  Park  may  be  in  a 
different  condition  than  those  under  different  management,  but  not 
worse.  Many  of  the  management  practices  on  adjacent  lands,  such  as 
winter  burning  of  South  Florida  slash  pine  communities,  have  been 
documented  to  result  in  more  negative  than  positive  effects  on 
affected  plant  communities.  In  our  view,  neither  the  ESA  nor  the 
Wilderness  Act  have  limited  opportunities  for  fire  across  the 
landscape.  In  fact,  the  Wilderness  Act  has  tended  to  encourage  the 
use  of  prescribed  fire  started  by  lightning,  therefore  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  prescribed  fire  acreage. 

The  park  also  is  not  aware  of  any  documentation  of  anthropogenic  fire 
across  its  landscape  of  any  ecological  significance.  Without  such 
documentation,  it  is  difficult  to  make  judgments  about  the  extent  of 
this  activity  or  its  effects.  Evidence  of  long  lasting  effects  of 
such  practices  in  the  park's  vegetative  communities  is  non-existent. 
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12.  Question:  The  Everglades  Institute  has  stated  that  it  is 
now  widely  believed  that  indigenous  tribes  of  people  used  artificially 
created  fires  for  thousands  of  years  and  that  these  practices  largely 
defined  ecosystem  characteristics  in  North  America  prior  to  European 
settlement.  Should  the  Wilderness  Act  mandated  natural  fire 
management  to  the  exclusion  of  anthropogenic  (human  caused)  fire 
management  be  changed  because  of  this? 

Answer:  Anthropogenic  fire  is  already  well  documented  in  many 
Federal  lands  fire  management  plans  across  the  country.  Management  of 
National  Park  Service  lands  allow  for  the  use  of  management -ignited 
prescribed  fire.  The  analysis  and  subsequent  decision  to  use  or  not 
use  such  prescribed  fire  is  documented  in  the  park's  fire  management 
plan.  The  current  plan  allows  for  the  use  of  prescribed  fire,  started 
by  management,  to  help  control  exotic  species  encroachment  in  the  park 
and  to  create  a  vegetation  mosaic  along  park  boundaries  so  that  fires 
burning  to  the  boundaries  are  more  easily  managed. 

13.  Question:  Is  it  true  that  changes  made  by  Everglades 
National  Park  in  the  water  management  system  and  water  deliveries  to 
the  Federal  lands  resulted  in  flooding  of  historically  dry  tropical 
hardwood  hammock  habitats? 

Answer:  Calendar  year  1994  was  one  of  the  wettest  years  on 
record  in  South  Florida.  Regionwide,  rainfall  averaged  65  inches,  or 
13  inches  above  normal  levels.  During  1994,  the  region  was  influenced 
by  7  tropical  disturbances;  the  worst  being  the  late  season  Tropical 
Storm  Gordon.  Also,  1995  was  the  busiest  hurricane  season  in  over  50 
years  with  attendant  rainfall  impacts  throughout  South  Florida.  The 
combination  of  precipitation  levels  in  both  years,  and  the  absence  of 
a  normal  dry  season,  meant  that  landowners  throughout  the  region  dealt 
with  largely  unprecedented  water  levels  backed  up  through  the  system. 

Everglades  National  Park  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  its  neighbors  in 
dealing  with  the  impacts  of  this  difficult  situation.  Flows  through 
the  S-12  structures  were  at  full  capacity  and  uninterrupted  during 
most  of  the  summer  months  of  this  year.  As  a  result,  the  park  was 
forced  to  once  again  close  the  Shark  Valley  and  Chekika  visitor  use 
areas  due  to  flooded  conditions.  Hardwood  hammocks  were  impacted 
throughout  the  region.  But  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  park  was 
receiving  four  times  more  inflow  from  regulatory  releases  than  normal . 
Hammocks  in  the  park  were  also  impacted  along  with  those  in 
neighboring  lands . 

These  events  point  out  the  need  to  expedite  planned  alterations  of  the 
water  management  system,  and  the  larger  re-study  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  (C&SF)  Project,  so  that  natural  systems  needs  and 
impacts  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  water  management  decisions. 
Specifically,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  C&SF  Project  was  designed 
to  route  excess  runoff  from  developed  areas  into  the  Water 
Conservation  Areas  (WCAs)  for  wet  season  runoff  retention  and  held  for 
later  dry  season  water  supply,  as  opposed  to  controlling  flooding  in 
the  WCAs. 

14.  Question:  Was  there  flooding  of  private  lands  in  Collier 
and  western  Monroe  counties? 

Answer:  Portions  of  the  Loop  Road  through  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  were  under  water  during  the  1994-95  and  again  during  the 
1995-96  rainy  seasons.  This  is  not  an  unprecedented  occurrence 
historically,  but  it  did  impact  residences,  other  property  owners,  and 
NPS  employees  and  operations  in  the  area.  Rain  gauges  north  of  Loop 
Road,  for  example,  recorded  water  levels  in  May,  1995,  eight  times 
greater  than  the  same  month  in  1994  and  1993. 
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15.   Question:   Were  there  washed  out  county  roads? 


Road 


Answer:  Several  county  roads  were  affected,  including  Loop 
As  a  means  of  lessening  these  impacts  in  possible  future 
occurrences  of  record  rainfall  events.  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve 
cooperated  with  Monroe  County  during  late  summer  of  1995  in  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  culverts  along  Loop  Road.  These,  and 
possible  additional  culverts,  have  greatly  improved  drainage  in  the 


area. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  YATES 

The  Park  Service  has  fared  better  than  some  agencies  under  this 
Committee's  jurisdiction,  but  you  still  have  not  fared  well. 

i;  Question:  What  impact  has  your  reduced  FY  1996  budget  had 
on  your  ability  to  manage  and  protect  our  national  parks? 

Answer:  Despite  faring  better  than  some  agencies  and,  indeed, 
despite  having  a  slight  increase  in  operational  funding  in  FY  1996 
over  FY  1995,  the  ability  of  the  NPS  to  manage  and  protect  the 
national  parks  will  be  lessened  by  the  amount  of  funding  available  in 
FY  1996.  Increased  funds  were  provided  to  only  17  units  (mostly  new 
units  or  those  with  increased  responsibilities) ,  out  of  the  over  320 
parks  which  receive  base  funding.  Necessary  absorptions  at  the  park 
level  of  unfunded  costs  are  having  a  significant  impact  on  site 
operations.  Over  the  past  five  years,  the  NPS  has  had  to  absorb  pay 
raises,  growing  retirement  benefits,  and  the  costs  of  several  career 
promotion  initiatives,  many  of  these  advocated  and  advanced  by  the  NPS 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  total  effect  of  these  absorptions  has  taken 
a  toll  on  an  individual  park's  ability  to  operate  at  an  appropriate 
level  of  services  to  visitors  and  adequately  protect  park  resources. 

The  last  five  budgets  are  illustrative  of  the  problem.  Only  in  FY 
1994  were  significant  increases  provided  to  the  parks.  Other  years 
saw  limited  increases  of  $7  million,  $5  million  and  $15  million 
approved  for  the  ONPS  appropriation,  averaging  about  a  1  percent 
increase.  In  FY  1993,  the  NPS  had  to  absorb  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
pay  raise,-  in  FY  1994,  70  percent;  in  FY  1995,  57  percent;  and  100 
percent  in  FY  1996 .  When  this  is  combined  with  the  impact  of  the 
increasing  benefit  costs,  as  longer-term  employees,  mostly  covered 
under  the  less  costly  (to  the  Federal  Government)  CSRS  retirement 
system,  leave  the  Service  and  are  replaced  by  more  costly  FERS 
employees,  the  effect  on  the  parks  is  considerable.  Since  FY  1993, 
the  50/50  split  between  FERS  and  CSRS  employees  in  the  NPS  has  shifted 
to  a  65/35  percentage  split  favoring  FERS. 

The  resulting  impact  of  continued  absorptions,  coupled  with  minimal 
park  increases  or  increases  only  for  new  units,  has  stretched  park 
fiscal  resources  to  the  limit.  Some  small  parks  have  no  flexibility 
left  in  financial  programming  and  planning;  even  some  large  parks,  are 
seeing  their  flexibility  vanish.  The  most  common  response  to  this 
situation  has  been  elimination  of  seasonal  programs,  lapsing  of 
permanent  positions  when  vacated  for  a  longer  than  desirable  period  of 
time,  deferral  of  maintenance  projects,  reduction  in  the  number  of 
interpretive  programs,  closure  of  campgrounds  or  shortening  their 
season  of  operation,  and  shortening  of  park  visitor  center  hours.  As 
the  FY  1996  peak  summer  visitation  period  approaches,  it  is  possible 
that  the  NPS  may  be  forced  to  close  a  limited  number  of  facilities  or 
even  entire  units  during  the  less- visited  days  of  the  week. 

2.  Question:  How  have  the  cutbacks  impacted  visitors  who  come 
to  your  parks? 

Answer:  These  cutbacks  have  forced  the  Service  to  reduce  and 
restrict  visitor  access  to  some  traditional  park  sites  and  facilities, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  need  for  services  to  a  level  that  can  be 
safely  handled  with  reduced  resources.  In  some  cases,  services 
traditionally  provided,  such  as  response  to  minor  medical  calls,  minor 
traffic  situations,  and  informational  contacts  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Priorities  have  been  shifted  to  limit  responses  to 
crimes- in-progress  or  serious  crimes,  serious  medical  emergencies,  and 
active  fires.  Where  circumstances  are  less  critical,  visitors  are  now 
frequently  directed  to  file  a  report  by  mail,  telephone,  or  with  a 
"desk  officer" .  This  has  the  added  undesirable  affect  of  reducing  the 
potential  for  case  resolution,  as  well  as  creating  the  illusion  that 
crime-levels  may  be  reduced  or  static,  due  to  reduced  levels  of 
reporting  and  documentation. 
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As  just  one  example,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  budgetary  impact 
statement  recently  prepared  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park: 

"...The  [Grand  Canyon]  Division  of  Visitor  and  Resource 
Protection  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  complex  active  ranger 
operations  in  the  National  Park  Service.  The  division  has 
three  ranger  districts,  (South  Rim,  Canyon,  and  River) ,  a 
Branch  of  Aviation  and  Fire,  a  Branch  of  Emergency 
Services,  and  a  Branch  of  Law  Enforcement.  Total  FTE  for 
the  division  is  approximately  83,  providing  protection 
services  for  a  permanent  residential  community  of  2,500, 
a  neighboring  community  of  2,000,  and  the  largest  NPS 
concession  operation  in  the  NPS.  During  a  normal  summer 
day,  the  Grand  Canyon  Village  is  a  community  of  35,000  to 
40, 000  people. 

Annual  visitation  is  5  million,  the  highest  park 
destination  visitation  in  the  NPS.  Public  use  of  the 
park  generates  the  Service's  heaviest  workload  for 
emergency  medical  and  search  and  rescue  incidents  and 
second  heaviest  in  law  enforcement  activity. 

In  FY  1996,  the  division  .  .  .  did  not  receive  an  increase 
in  ONPS  base  funds.  Of  notable  importance  is  the  lapse  or 
elimination  of  3.1  full  time  positions,  including  the 
Branch  Chief  of  Aviation  and  Fire,  as  well  as  front-line 
backcountry  and  patrol  rangers  [and  one  GS-11  shift 
supervisor  position] .  These  impacts  will  result  in  no 
prescribed  fire  initiatives,  curtailment  of  response  to 
law  enforcement  and  structural  fire  requests..., 
elimination  of  river  patrol  trips  with  no  river 
concessionaire  inspections,  no  boundary  patrol  by  ground 
or  air  resulting  in  proliferation  of  cultural  and  natural 
resources  damage  and  destruction,  and  reduction  or 
elimination  of  other  vital  visitor  services  functions. . . " . 

3.   Question:   Has  the  safety  of  these  visitors  been  affected? 

Answer:  The  Service  has  done  its  utmost  to  see  that  visitor 
safety  is  not  compromised,  but  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  physical  safety  may,  in  fact,  be  adversely  affected.  It  is 
difficult  to  ensure  the  safety  of  visitors  and  park  residents  when 
there  are  reduced  numbers  of  public  safety  and  emergency  services 
rangers  available  to  respond  to  and  deter  park  emergencies.  Another 
consequence  of  reduced  staffing  levels  is  that  the  safety  of  our 
emergency  services  personnel  is  being  negatively  affected.  This 
unavoidably  occurs  when  staffing  is  reduced,  and  the  remaining  on-duty 
personnel  are  compelled  to  respond  to  emergencies  without  adequate 
back-up  or  other  support.  The  situation  is  compounded  where  rangers 
are  forced  to  work  longer  hours  without  relief,  and  respond  on  call- 
outs  more  frequently  after  hours,  because  there  are  no  available 
personnel  to  provide  necessary  shift  coverage. 

Most  national  parks  have  long  been  forced  to  operate  without  24 -hour 
patrols  or  staffing.  This  is  even  the  case  at  our  Nation's  most 
famous  and  highly  visible  sites,  such  as  Yosemite  and  Grand  Canyon 
National  Parks,  both  of  which  contain  within  their  boundaries 
substantial  year-round  residential  communities  of  several  thousand 
(including  schools,  banks,  court  facilities,  hotels,  restaurants, 
supermarkets,  medical  clinics,  and  other  service  facilities) ,  in 
addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  reside  as  guests 
every  week  in  these  same  national  park  communities  in  peak  periods. 

The  levels  of  law  enforcement  and  emergency  services  staffing  in  these 
internationally  significant  park  communities  is  far  below  that 
experienced  in  virtually  any  other  comparably  populated  community  in 
the  country. 
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4.  Question:   Is  crime  up  in  the  Park  System? 

Answer:  Raw  statistical  data  indicates  that  crime  levels  are 
increasing  only  slightly,  or  are  static,  but  these  numbers  are 
deceiving.  As  noted  above,  as  our  ability  to  respond  to  law 
enforcement  calls  is  reduced  due  to  reduced  staffing  levels, 
documentation  necessarily  suffers.  Most  park  law  enforcement  experts 
speculate  that  crime  levels  are  rising  as  park  visitation  increases, 
and  also  as  the  ability  to  prevent  deterrence  through  visible  patrols 
at  all  hours  is  reduced. 

In  any  event,  even  if  the  conservative  trends  indicated  by  existing 
data  are  correct,  senior  managers  and  park  rangers  note  that  the  crime 
we  are  experiencing  is  characterized  by  increased  levels  of  violence 
and  resistance  to  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  a  more  random  and  brutal 
pattern  of  victimization.  This  observation  is  verified  by  the  50 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  firearms  seized  by  NPS  rangers  over 
the  seven  year  period  from  1987-1993.  We  are  also  finding  increasing 
numbers  of  juveniles  and  young  adults,  including  gang  members, 
involved  in  serious  crimes . 

Additionally,  overall  arrest  figures  for  most  national  parks  are 
deceptively  low  as  a  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
detention  facilities  available  to  rangers  for  use  in  housing  persons 
who  are- -or  would  otherwise  be- -arrested  in  response  to  public  safety 
concerns .  The  consequence  of  this  predicament  is  that  a  large  number 
of  of  fenders- -most  of  whom  pose  a  serious  risk  to  the  public- -are 
arrested  and  then  immediately  released  on  a  promise  to  appear.  We 
have  been  able  to  document  incidents  where  even  our  own  rangers  have 
been  assaulted  at  gunpoint,  and  the  offender  subsequently  released 
specifically  due  to  lack  of  access  to  satisfactory  detention 
facilities . 

5.  Question:  How  have  the  cut-backs  in  your  Public  Inquiries 
Office  impacted  the  public's  ability  to  visit  the  parks? 

Answer:  The  staffing  reductions  in  the  public  inquiries  office 
have  not  impacted  the  public's  ability  to  visit  the  parks.  Many 
public  inquiries  do  not  relate  to  park  visitation.  They  are 
requesting  information  for  school  projects,  general  environmental 
issues,  and  other  educational  needs.  Of  course,  numerous  requests 
involve  basic  questions  about  facilities  available  at  the  parks. 
These  requests  are  being  answered  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
addition,  comprehensive  information  is  now  available  from  the  NPS 
World  Wide  Web  page  (internet  address:  http://www.nps.gov),  as  well 
as  from  several  commercially  available  guidebooks  to  the  national 
parks.  Most  community  libraries  across  the  Nation  provide  free  access 
to  this  information. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  sole  employee  in  this  office  is 
responsible  for  answering  over  1500  letters  a  day. 

6.  Question:  How  can  one  person  possibly  answer  this  much 
mail? 

Answer:  The  press  reports  are  wrong.  The  combined  number  of 
telephone  calls,  letters,  and  walk- in  customers  is  closer  to  500  per 
day.  The  Public  Inquiries  Office  is  currently  staffed  with  two  full- 
time  (1  permanent,  1  temporary)  employees.  In  addition,  a  recently 
retired  DOI  employee  works  as  an  unpaid  volunteer  in  the  office  one 
day  per-week.  The  staff  is  also  supplemented  during  the  summer  months 
with  employees  from  the  Student  Conservation  Association. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWNS 

7.  Question:  Do  you  have  any  estimates  on  the  number  of 
visitors  turned  away  from  the  national  parks  during  the  two  government 
shutdowns? 
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Answer:  During  the  5  days  in  November,  1995  and  the  21  days 
from  December  16,  1995  through  January  5,  1996  that  the  National  Park 
Service  was  closed  due  to  lack  of  appropriations,  we  estimate  that  a 
total  of  between  10  and  12.5  million  visitors  were  turned  away  from 
NPS  park  units . 

8.  Question:  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Federal  Treasury  lost  as 
a  result  of  visitor  fees  going  uncollected? 

Answer:  We  estimate  that  $2.6  million  in  visitor  entrance  fees 
were  not  collected  during  the  two  closedowns.  An  estimated  additional 
$1.9  million  was  also  lost  in  other  fee  collections  and  revenue  from 
concessioners . 

9.  Question:  Do  you  know  how  much  the  shutdowns  cost  local 
governments  and  businesses  who  depend  on  park  visitors  for  tourism? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  estimates  that  $14.2  million 
was  lost  each  day  in  local  communities  due  to  the  collapse  of  tourism 
near  parks,  for  a  total  of  $369  million  during  the  closedowns.  Of 
this  amount,  $1,277  million  was  not  generated  in  local  tax  receipts 
directly  related  to  NPS  concessioner  revenue. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1996 

10.  Question:  What  is  your  current  interpretation  of  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1996,  as  it  relates  to  erecting  large 
antennas  and  satellite  dishes  in  the  parks? 

Answer:  It  is  the  policy  of  the  information  and 
telecommunications  community  within  the  National  Park  Service  to  make 
sure  that  telecommunications  hardware  does  not  in  anyway  destroy  or 
conflict  with  the  natural  beauty,  cultural  or  historical  significance 
of  a  park  site.  Furthermore,  in  the  area  of  satellite  dishes,  there 
are  alternatives  to  providing  this  capability  without  establishing 
large  permanent  antennas  on  park  sites.  For  example,  some  dishes  are 
small  and  can  be  erected  when  needed  and  stored  when  not  in  use,  and 
some  of  the  larger  satellite  dishes  are  collapsible  thus  providing  the 
same  capability. 

11.  Question:  Does  this  mean  we  could  see  a  giant  antenna 
perched  on  top  of  Mt.  Rushmore? 

Answer:  The  Park  Service  would  not  recommend  installing  any 
telecommunications  equipment  that  would  in  any  way  detract  from  or 
destroy  the  natural  beauty,  cultural  or  historical  significance  of  a 
park  site,  such  as  Mt .  Rushmore. 

12.  Question:  I'm  told  some  representatives  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  antennas 
could  be  disguised  as  giant  pine  and  palm  trees.  I  find  this  prospect 
very  disturbing.  We  don't  allow  other  private  businesses  to  exploit 
Park  Service  land,  regardless  of  how  profitable  it  may  be,  so  why 
should  telecommunication  companies  be  any  different? 

Answer:  The  NPS  strives  to  provide  the  correct  solution  for 
each  site  in  the  area  of  telecommunications.  The  nature  of  the  site 
and  its  historic  and  or  cultural  significance  remain  the  primary 
considerations  in  the  requirements  definition  phase  for  determining 
telecommunications  requirements. 

CROWD  COUNTING 

During  the  "Million  Man  March"  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
surrounding  the  Service's  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
crowd . 

13.  Question:  How  much  has  crowd  counting  for  events  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  cost  the  Service  over  the  last  five  years? 
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Answer:  Expenses  incurred  in  determining  crowd  size  is  not 
separately  accounted  for  in  the  operational  cost  of  handling  special 
events  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  United  States  Park  Police  counts  or 
estimates  crowd  size  in  the  course  of  performing  standard  patrol 
duties  for  these  events.  Actual  costs  associated  with  the  process  of 
counting/estimating  depends  on  the  size  of  the  event  (e.g.,  100  or 
300,000  participants),  the  type  of  event  (e.g.,  parade  or  demon- 
stration) ,  the  number  of  officers  assigned  to  provide  law  enforcement 
services,  and  the  methodology  employed  (as  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Register,  September  1991) . 

14.  Question:  What  are  you  requesting  for  this  function  in  FY 
1997? 

Answer:  As  noted  above,  funding  specifically  for  counting 
people  is  not  separately  identified  or  requested  in  the  Service's 
budget  request. 

15.  Question:  Surely  counting  crowds  is  not  a  primary  mission 
of  the  Service.  In  these  times  of  shrinking  budgets,  why  does  the 
Service  continue  to  count  crowds? 

Answer:  The  United  States  Park  Police  estimates  crowds  for 
planning  purposes  (e.g.,  how  many  officers  to  assign,  traffic  and 
pedestrian  considerations,  and  first  aid  requirements)  to  ensure  that 
there  are  sufficient  officers  and  facilities  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  participants,  park  resources  and  the  general  public.  While  this 
planning  process  is  begun  well  in  advance  of  the  event,  crowd 
estimates  are  monitored  during  the  event  to  see  if  adjustments  are 
needed . 

16.  Question:  Wouldn't  it  be  more  efficient  if  the  event 
organizers  hired  a  private  company  to  estimate  the  size  of  their 
crowd? 

Answer:  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  event  organizers  from 
providing  independent  crowd  counts.  However,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  must  continue  to  perform  its  own  unbiased  counts  in  order  to 
provide  objective  measurements  upon  which  to  plan  needed  resources  for 
events  in  progress  and  to  study  probable  implications  of  future 
events . 

EMPLOYEE  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

I  read  a  recent  account  which  told  of  the  continued  sub-human  housing 
conditions  that  face  many  park  rangers.  This  article  from  the  March 
18,  1996  Federal  Times  quoted  a  ranger  as  saying  that  toilets  and 
bathtubs  had  fallen  through  the  floorboards  and  that  rats  had  been 
crawling  in  bed  with  babies  at  employee  housing  in  the  parks. 

17.  Question:  Do  you  believe  this  Committee  has  done  enough  to 
provide  for  the  desperate  housing  needs  of  our  park  rangers? 

Answer:  We  believe  more  needs  to  be  done.  Our  trailer 
replacement  initiative,  proposed  for  FY  1996  but  not  approved,  would 
have  been  a  major  step  towards  correcting  some  of  the  worst 
situations.  However,  employee  housing  is  only  one  of  many  unfunded 
needs  of  the  Service,  and  the  Service  has  chosen  to  redirect  some  of 
our  funding  request  of  last  year  elsewhere  in  our  FY  1997  budget 
request.  And  we  are  appreciative  of  the  $80  million  that  has  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  since  FY  1990  to  correct  these  problems. 
While  the  backlog  of  housing  rehabilitation  and  trailer  replacement 
remains,  the  Service  has  other  backlogs  and  shortfalls  that  must  be 
addressed,  including  basic  operations  at  park  units. 

The  Service  believes  that  some  measurable  progress  to  correct 
situations  as  described  by  the  park  rangers  in  the  March  18,  Federal 
Times  article,  can  be  made  by  the  collection  of  comparable  rents  as 
allowed  for  in  the  OMB  Circular  A-45.   Therefore,  the  lifting,  in  the 
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FY  1996  enacted  appropriation,  of  the  10  percent  limitation  on  rental 
increases  that  has  been  imposed  from  FY  1992  to  FY  1995  was  a  major 
positive  step  towards  correcting  some  problems.  The  collection  of 
comparable  rates  will  enhance  our  maintenance  and  operating  funds  for 
housing. 

EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  Administration's  new  efforts  to  protect 
the  Everglades  in  Florida .  Your  request  for  funds  for  the  Everglades 
Restoration  Project  will  go  a  long  way  to  addressing  the  needs  of  this 
precious  area. 

18.  Question:  What  would  happen  to  the  Everglades  if  this 
Committee  only  provided  $75  million  for  this  land  acquisition? 

Answer:  If  the  Committee  were  to  reduce  the  Department's 
Everglades  land  acquisition  request  by  $25  million,  which  represents 
a  25  percent  reduction  from  the  $100  million  request,  then  the 
Department's  efforts  to  restore  the  Everglades  would  be  delayed  and 
natural  resources  would  be  further  degraded.  All  of  the  land 
acquisition  projects  which  are  proposed  for  funding  through  the 
Everglades  Restoration  Fund  are  of  a  high  priority.  While  the  funding 
request  is  significant,  a  broad  consensus  has  emerged  over  the  past 
year  that  two  things  are  urgently  required  for  Everglades  restoration: 
(1)  re-establishing  natural  hydrologic  connections  and  (2)  acquiring 
key  parcels  of  land  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  and  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Everglades,  as  well  as  in  Everglades  National  Park  and 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  in  order  to  protect  habitat  and 
wetlands,  improve  water  storage  and  water  releases,  and  improve 
overall  water  quality.  A  land  acquisition  program  of  $75  million 
would  allow  the  Department  to  pursue  acquisitions  in  these  key  areas, 
but  it  would  extend  the  time  period  by  which  the  Department  could 
accomplish  important  objectives  in  the  restoration  effort. 

19.  Question:  What  would  happen  to  the  Everglades  if  this 
Committee  only  provided  $50  million  for  this  land  acquisition? 

Answer:  A  $50  million  appropriation  for  land  acquisition  would 
represent  a  $50  million,  or  50  percent,  reduction  from  the 
Department's  budget  request  for  Everglades  restoration.  This  level  of 
funding  would  further  extend  the  Department's  ability  to  move  forward 
and  accomplish  significant  progress  in  ecosystem  restoration.  Total 
Federal  expenditures  for  land  protection  over  the  next  seven  years  are 
estimated  at  between  $440  and  $600  million;  thus  an  appropriation  of 
$50  million  would  double  the  time  period  by  which  the  Department  could 
achieve  progress  on  replicating  natural  water  flows  within  the 
ecosystem  and  improving  water  quality.  For  example,  if  the  Department 
is  not  able  to  fully  acquire  the  remaining  lands  in  the  East 
Everglades  expansion  area  of  Everglades  National  Park  by  November, 
2004,  then  the  benefits  of  the  ongoing  modified  water  delivery  project 
will  not  be  fully  realized.  Land  acquisition  in  the  East  Everglades 
is  necessary  to  allow  for  more  natural  water  flows  to  be  released  from 
Taylor  Slough  into  Florida  Bay.  At  the  current  rate  of  funding  of  $5 
million  per  year,  these  lands  would  not  be  acquired  until  the  year 
2012;  however,  with  the  accelerated  request  in  the  Everglades 
Restoration  Fund,  the  amounts  for  this  program  would  be  increased  to 
$15  million  per  year.  A  50  percent  program  reduction  would  severely 
delay  the  Department's  ability  to  complete  this  program  in  time  to 
realize  benefits. 

I  am  concerned  that  you  are  relying  on  the  Congress  to  approve  a  1 
cent  per  pound  tax  on  sugar  grown  in  Florida  in  order  to  generate 
$35,000,000  for  the  Everglades  project.  Given  the  current  climate  in 
Congress,  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  tax  increase  will  be 
approved,  regardless  of  its  merits. 
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20.  Question:  How  will  your  budget  and  the  restoration  project 
be  impacted  if  this  sugar  tax  is  not  enacted? 

Answer:  If  the  increased  marketing  assessment  is  not  enacted, 
then  the  revenues  that  would  have  been  generated  by  that  assessment, 
an  estimated  $35  million  per  year  or  $245  million  total  over  seven 
years,  and  the  restoration  activities  that  would  have  been  covered  by 
those  revenues  will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  While  the  sugar 
industry  is  bearing  some  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  restoration 
effort  through  the  State  of  Florida's  Everglades  Forever  Act,  there  is 
no  accounting  of  the  significant  Federal  benefits  that  are  conferred 
on  the  sugar  program  through  the  Central  and  South  Florida  Project 
relative  to  the  negative  impact  the  industry  has  on  the  Everglades 
ecosystem.  The  increased  marketing  assessment  is  a  method  to  enhance 
stakeholder  participation  in  the  restoration  and  provide  a  level  of 
cost -sharing  with  the  industry. 

21.  Question:  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  Administration  is 
proposing  that  the  money  raised  by  the  sugar  tax  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  traditional  appropriations  process? 

Answer:  Funds  raised  by  the  sugar  marketing  assessment  would 
not  be  subject  to  further  appropriation  so  that  they  would  be 
available  as  received  to  finance  the  ongoing  costs  of  restoration 
efforts.  This  method  of  financing  is  similar  to  other  mandatory 
programs  which  benefit  environmental  resources,  such  as  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Account  and  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  which 
finance  beneficial  programs  through  taxes  and  are  not  subject  to 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress . 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

I  am  aware  of  the  Interior  Department's  desire  to  enter  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Treasury  Department  that  would 
allow  for  the  transfer  of  Interior's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(EEO)  complaints  processing  functions  to  Treasury. 

22.  Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  transfer  could 
ultimately  cost  agencies  like  the  Park  Service  more  to  process  EEO 
complaints.   Is  this  true? 

Answer:  No,  Interior  would  not  enter  into  an  agreement  that 
costs  the  Department  more  than  it  is  currently  spending  for  EEO 
complaints.  In  1994-1995,  DOI  conducted  a  reinvention  laboratory  on 
its  processing  of  EEO  complaints.  The  lab  determined  that  it  was 
costing  the  Department  from  $6  million  to  $11  million  to  process  its 
complaints.  Based  on  this  report  and  recommendations,  Interior  is 
considering  entering  into  a  franchise  agreement  with  another  Federal 
agency  to  process  its  EEO  complaints .  The  Department  of  Treasury  was 
one  potential  source  for  this  franchising.  Other  entities,  both 
external  and  internal  to  the  Department  (Interior  bureaus)  have 
expressed  and  interest  in  the  franchise.  Any  agreement  would  consider 
costs  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  entity  to  provide  efficient  and 
effective  service  to  DOI  and  its  employees. 

23.  Question:  Would  transferring  the  EEO  functions  to  Treasury 
require  the  Service  to  RIF  its  current  EEO  employees? 

Answer:  The  Department  has  suffered  significant  reductions  in 
EEO  staff  over  the  last  two  years.  At  this  time,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  franchise  would  result  in  any  further  reductions  in  EEO 
staff. 

24.  Question:  Is  it  true  that  Interior  has  a  more  efficient 
record  of  processing  EEO  complaints  than  Treasury? 

Answer:  The  reinvention  laboratory  benchmarked  specifically 
with  the  Treasury's  Dallas  Complaint  Center,  which  had  a  significantly 
more  efficient,  timely,  and  cost-effective  complaints  processing 
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system  than  Interior.  Discussions  regarding  franchising  were  for  that 
particular  center  to  do  the  Department's  processing  based  on  its 
successful  track  record. 

25.  Question:  If  this  is  true,  why  would  Interior  want  to 
transfer  these  functions? 

Answer:  The  Department  will  consider  the  efficient  and 
effective  processing  of  EEO  complaints,  as  well  as  cost-benefits  and 
the  timeliness  of  complaint  dispositions,  before  entering  into  any 
franchise  agreement . 

MOJAVE  NATIONAL  PRESERVE 

26.  Question:  In  light  of  the  President's  veto  of  the  FY  1996 
Interior  Conference  Report,  is  the  Service  still  managing  the  Mojave 
National  Preserve  or  have  you  turned  it  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
management  as  the  Majority  Members  on  this  Committee  prefer? 

Answer:  Pending  final  action  on  the  FY  1996  appropriation,  the 
National  Park  Service  is  continuing  to  manage  the  Mojave  National 
Preserve.  Additional  support  for  the  administration  of  the  preserve 
is  provided  by  neighboring  parks  (Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Death  Valley  National  Park,  and  Joshua  Tree  National  Park)  as  well  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management . 

27.  Question:  What  will  be  the  impact  if  the  Service  is 
ultimately  forced  to  transfer  the  Mojave  to  BLM? 

Answer:  In  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  (CDPA)  Congress 
transferred  the  lands  now  known  as  Mojave  National  Preserve  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Further,  Congress  required 
that  the  Secretary  administer  the  preserve  in  accordance  with  the  CDPA 
and  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  National  Park  System  (16  USC)  . 

Unless  there  is  a  change  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  the 
management  of  Mojave  National  Preserve  would  have  to  be  in  accordance 
with  CDPA.  This  would  be  true,  regardless  of  which  Department  of  the 
Interior  Bureau  is  charged  with  managing  the  Mojave  National  Preserve. 
The  management/administration  would  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  and,  therefore,  codified  regulations  (36  CFR)  applicable  to 
the  National  Park  Service  units.  If  Congress  were  to  decide  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  would  manage  the  Mojave  National 
Preserve  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  through  the  appropriations 
process,  BLM  would  need  to  apply  the  Mining  in  the  Parks  Act,  the 
Antiquities  Act,  the  General  Authorities  Act,  and  NPS  regulations 
contained  in  36  CFR.  These  are  statutes  and  regulations  not 
applicable  to  BLM  lands;  therefore,  the  bureau  personnel  would  not  be 
as  familiar  with  these  statutes/regulations  as  the  NPS  employees. 

The  privilege  of  grazing  domestic  livestock  on  lands  within  the 
preserve  is  continued  by  the  CDPA  as  an  NPS  function  subject  to 
applicable  NPS  statutes  and  regulations.  All  ranchers  within  the 
preserve  are  now  operating  under  NPS  permits. 

Mining  claims,  located  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Mojave  National 
Preserve,  would  continue  to  be  valid  subject  to  applicable  NPS 
statutes  and  regulations  including  the  Mining  in  the  Parks  Act. 

Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  would  continue  as  directed  in  the  CDPA. 
The  NPS  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  partnership  with  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG)  to  manage  issues  related 
to  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  and  other  matters  of  concern  to  CDFG. 

28.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  New  World  Mine  project 
outside  of  Yellowstone  National  Park? 
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Answer:  Crown  Butte  Mines,  Inc.,  applied  for  a  permit  to  mine 
within  three  miles  of  Yellowstone  National  Park's  northeast  boundary 
in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  Montana  State  Department  of  Lands  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (Gallatin  and  Shoshone  National  Forests)  have 
primary  regulatory  authority  over  the  project.  The  plan  underwent  six 
completeness  reviews  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  local  interest 
groups,  and  in  early  1993  was  judged  complete  by  the  State  of  Montana. 
Preparation  of  an  environmental  impact  statement  began  in  April  1993  . 
The  New  World  Project  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  is 
expected  to  be  released  for  public  review  in  summer  1996. 

29.  Question:  What  actions  has  the  Service  taken  to  protect 
Yellowstone  from  toxic  drainage  water  and  other  forms  of  pollution 
from  the  mine  that  could  irreparably  harm  the  park? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  has  actively  participated  in 
the  review  of  the  mine  permit  application,  and  as  designated 
cooperating  agency,  in  the  environmental  impact  analysis  process.  The 
NPS  and  other  cooperating  agencies  assisted  in  the  EIS  scoping  process 
to  identify  issues.  In  June  1995,  the  lead  agencies  began,  at  the 
urging  of  the  cooperating  agencies,  to  form  interagency  work  groups 
which  were  to  assist  in  technical  review  of  internal  preliminary 
drafts.  Each  agency  was  invited  to  name  staff  who  would  work  en  the 
team(s)  .  As  members  of  the  work  groups,  NPS  staff  have  addressed 
water  quality  and  quantity,  economics,  wetlands,  biological  resources, 
and  mine  engineering  issues. 

The  lead  agencies  are  currently  distributing  preliminary  draft 
chapters  of  the  EIS  for  cooperating  agency  review.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  provided  substantive  comments. 

DIVESTITURE  OF  NPS  PARKWAYS 

30.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  your  plans  to  transfer  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  the  Washington-Barton  Parkway  and  the 
Suitland  Parkway  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia? 

Answer:  The  plan  to  transfer  the  parkways  is  at  a  virtual 
standstill  due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  embrace  the  transfer  idea. 

Clearly  the  NPS  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  running  major 
highways . 

31.  Question:  What  more  can  be  done  to  encourage  this 
transfer? 

Answer:  A  transfer  is  not  feasible  unless  some  sort  of 

consensus   can  be   reached   with   the   States   who   would   assume 

responsibility.  Until  that  occurs,  there  is  little  rr.ore  that  can  be 
done . 

32.  Question:   Do  the  States  want  to  take  over  the  parkways? 

Answer:  There  are  strong  indications  that  the  States  oppose  the 
plan;  Congressional  delegations  have  expressed  their  concerns  over  the 
idea  and  the  State  administrations  have  been  reluctant  to  enter  into 
meaningful  discussions  on  the  matter. 

33.  Question:   Have  they  agreed  to  your  terms  of  compensation? 

Answer:  The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  their 
Congressional  delegations  have  indicated  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  terms  of  compensation  as  proposed. 

I  notice  your  budget  request  anticipates  $1.0  million  in  parkway 
operational  savings  in  FY  1997. 
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34.  Question:  How  will  your  budget  be  impacted  if  the  transfer 
does  not  happen  in  FY  1997  and  the  savings  do  not  materialize? 

Answer:  If  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  the  transfer,  we 
would  hope  that  the  proposed  decrease  in  funding  not  be  enacted  by 
Congress.  Absent  a  transfer  of  responsibility,  the  NPS  would  still 
have  the  same  funding  requirements  to  operate  the  parkway  units  in  FY 
1997 .  Should  funds  be  reduced  from  the  parkway  budget  regardless  of 
whether  a  transfer  occurs,  the  parks  would  need  to  refocus,  combine  or 
eliminate  other  programs  or  activities  in  order  to  absorb  the  $1 
million  shortfall. 

TRAFFIC  AND  AIR  POLLUTION  AT  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

35.  Question:  What  is  the  Service  doing  to  reduce  traffic  and 
air  pollution  in  Yosemite  National  Park? 

Answer:  Visitation  to  Yosemite  National  Park  reached  over  4.1 
million  in  1995.  About  95  percent  of  Yosemite' s  visitors  access  the 
park  by  private  automobile.  Last  year,  late  opening  of  high  country 
roads  due  to  a  heavy  winter,  coupled  with  high  visitation  during 
spring  and  early  summer,  required  managers  to  implement  Yosemite' s 
Traffic  Management  Plan.  Access  to  the  park  was  restricted  for 
several  hours  during  seven  weekends.  Over  9,000  vehicles  were  turned 
back  into  surrounding  communities.  Currently,  all  park  visitors  are 
encouraged  to  park  their  cars  and  ride  the  free  shuttle  services 
offered  throughout  the  park. 

Yosemite  has  also  undertaken  a  number  of  other  efforts  to  reduce 
traffic  and  air  pollution: 

-  Last  year,  two  new,  quiet,  zero-emission,  electric-powered  buses 
became  part  of  Yosemite  Valley's  shuttle  system  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  noise  and  air  pollution.  These  buses  were  purchased  through  a 
unique  partnership  which  included  the  California  Energy  Commission, 
the  California  Department  of  Transportation,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
and  Yosemite  National  Park.  Yosemite  will  be  studied  as  one  of  the 
proving  grounds  for  electric  vehicles  in  the  NPS.  If  they  prove 
successful,  park  managers  hope  to  purchase  more  of  the  buses.  The 
goal  is  to  eventually  replace  the  entire  shuttle  bus  fleet  with 
alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

-  There  is  a  move  toward  converting  Yosemite 's  government  auto  fleet 
to  low-emission  alternative  fuels.  All  new  vehicle  acquisitions  under 
fleet  management  are  now  multiple-fuel  vehicles,  using  both  methanol 
and  unleaded  gasoline.  The  new  park  concession  contract  requires  that 
alternative  fuels  be  made  available  at  all  park  service  stations. 

-  A  five  county,  multi- jurisdictional  group,  Yosemite  Area  Regional 
Transportation  Strategy  (YARTS) ,  helped  develop  an  experimental  bus 
system  to  transport  visitors  and  employees  between  Yosemite  and 
Merced.  The  VIA/140  Express  provides  local  transportation  for 
visitors  and  commuters  as  well  as  a  direct  connector  service  from 
Merced's  Amtrak  train  depot  to  Yosemite  Valley.  Bass  Lake  Tours  is 
another  successful  community  transport  system  which  shuttles  visitors 
into  the  park.  Passengers  leave  their  vehicles  parked  in  front  of  the 
Marriott  Hotel  in  Fish  Camp  and  take  a  day  tour  of  Yosemite  in  a  small 
passenger  van.  The  Park  Service  has  offered  experimental  permits  to 
other  park  gateway  communities  who  wish  to  provide  shuttle  service 
along  their  corridors  to  the  park. 

-  This  spring,  the  park  will  be  holding  a  transportation  symposium 
where  nationally  recognized  transportation  experts  will  evaluate  the 
technical  feasibility,  cost,  environmental  appropriateness,  and 
possible  linkages  to  regional  systems  of  various  transportation  modes 
and  systems  for  potential  use  in  Yosemite  and  the  surrounding  region. 
We  hope  this  will  be  a  good  beginning  for  obtaining  technical 
information  needed  for  future  planning  efforts  and  ultimately  lead  us 
toward  transportation  solutions. 
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-  The  greatest  source  of  internally  generated  impacts  on  air  quality 
is  campfires.  In  1993,  a  campfire  restriction  was  permanently 
established  for  Yosemite  Valley  between  May  1  and  October  15  each 
year.  During  the  restricted  period,  campers  are  prohibited  from 
building  morning  or  afternoon  campfires  in  valley  campgrounds  and  they 
are  required  to  put  out  their  fires  before  going  to  sleep  at  night. 
The  restrictions  are  lifted  each  year  during  the  cooler,  and  less 
visited,  months  of  fall  and  winter.  Air  quality  monitors  indicate  this 
has  been  very  successful  in  reducing  particulate  matter  in  Yosemite 
Valley. 

-  The  park  is  also  looking  into  reasonably  priced,  clean  burning 
fuels  such  as  walnut  and  pecan  shell  composites  to  sell  in  concession 
facilities.  The  goal  is  to  maintain  the  ambiance  of  camping  while 
continuing  to  meet  public  health  standards. 

WOLF  REINTRODUCTION  AT  YELLOWSTONE 

36.  Question:  What  type  of  role  does  the  Service  play  in  the 
wolf  reintroduction  program  in  Yellowstone  National  Park? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  has  been  closely  involved 
throughout  the  planning  process  and  implementation  of  the 
reintroduction  plan.  We  participated  with  and  assisted  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement,  planned  and  constructed  the 
acclimation  facilities  in  the  park,  assisted  in  the  capture  in  Canada 
and  the  transport  of  the  wolves  to  Yellowstone,  have  tended  the  wolves 
during  their  time  in  the  pens  and  have  conducted  the  releases  -  all  in 
close  cooperation  with  USFWS,  adjacent  Federal  land  managers,  States, 
and  other  cooperating  agencies.  Staff  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
conduct  the  post  release  monitoring  of  all  wolves  in  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem  at  the  request  of  the  USFWS  and  have  cooperated  and  assisted 
in  all  management  actions  adjacent  to  the  park. 

37.  Question:  How  much  money  was  spent  on  this  program  in  FY 
1996? 

Answer:  The  Service  is  not  able  to  provide  a  final  funding 
allocation  total  for  this  program  for  this  fiscal  year  due  to 
uncertainties  surrounding  the  budget.  Assuming  that  the  funding  level 
under  Continuing  Resolutions  is  continued  for  the  remainder  of  FY 
1996,  Yellowstone  National  Park  would  have  a  total  of  $340,000  for  the 
reintroduction  of  gray  wolves. 

38.  Question:   How  much  are  you  requesting  for  FY  1997? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  is  requesting  $340,000  in 
funding  for  wolf  reintroduction  within  the  base  operating  program  for 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  FY  1997. 

IMPACT  OF  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

39.  Question:  Have  the  cuts  in  the  National  Biological  Service 
had  an  impact  on  NPS? 

Answer:  Yes.  Funding  reductions  have  impacted  programs  that 
serve,  or  used  to  serve,  the  national  parks.  The  entire  Air  Quality 
Bioeffects  Program  was  eliminated  --a  program  that  provided  research 
to  understand  the  effects  of  air  quality  changes  on  park  vegetation 
and  other  resources.  In  addition,  significant  reductions  are  being 
made  to  production  of  vegetation  maps  for  parks- -one  of  the  most 
useful  inventories,  and  the  parks'  highest  inventory  priority.  These 
reductions  are  impacting  efforts  to  initiate  contracted  mapping  at  up 
to  30  parks  for  which  current  aerial  photography  is  being  procured  -- 
parks  principally  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Great  Lakes  areas,  including 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park,   Badlands  National  Park,   Wilson's 
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Creek  National  Battlefield,  Fort  Scott  National  Historic  Site,  Devil's 
Tower  National  Monument,  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area, 
Isle  Royale  National  Park,  and  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument. 

The  inventory  and  mapping  of  vegetation  communities  in  these  parks  is 
used  for  fire  management,  wildlife  management,  control  of  exotic 
vegetation,  interpretation,  and  much  more.  Research  on  the  effects  of 
commercial  fishing  at  Glacier  Bay  National  Park  and  Preserve  has  been 
reduced,  and  more  general  reductions  have  been  made  to  all  research 
units  assisting  parks.  Funding  of  global  change  research,  which 
supported  11  programs  connected  at  a  total  of  46  parks  was  also  eroded 
by  the  FY  1995  rescission. 

IMPACT  OF  OPERATING  UNDER  A  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

40.  Question:  What  has  been  the  impact  of  operating  under  a 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  first  six  months  of  FY  1996? 

Answer:  Continuing  Resolutions  impact  NPS  operations  in  several 
ways.  First  and  foremost,  they  prevent  park  superintendents  and 
program  managers  from  efficiently  planning  their  activities  and 
sequencing  the  obligation  of  their  annual  funding  properly,  forcing 
them  into  partial  funding  processes  that  waste  time  and  money.  Those 
line  item  construction  and  land  acquisition  projects  that  are 
dependent  on  FY  1996  appropriations  are  delayed.  Other  project  funds 
are  also  held  back  by  managers,  who  have  doubts  that  full  year  funding 
might  prove  inadequate  to  cover  more  than  pay  and  fixed  costs. 

Another,  unquantif iable  effect  of  a  long-term  series  of  Continuing 
Resolutions  (especially  when  they  are  mixed  with  actual  shutdowns)  is 
the  demoralization  of  the  employee,  who  has  been  urged  repeatedly  in 
recent  years  to  be  more  efficient,  more  business-like,  but  instead 
finds  himself  making  plans  for  the  preservation  of  this  Nation's 
natural  and  cultural  heritage  on  a  week-to-week  basis. 

41.  Question:  Have  the  programs  in  the  Service  that  are  not 
covered  under  the  umbrella  of  "visitor  services"  been  hurt? 

Answer:  Public  Law  104-92  funds  "visitor  services"  for  the 
National  Park  Service  for  FY  1996  at  the  level  of  the  December,  1995 
Conference  Report  for  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  (HR  1977) .  This 
"visitor  services"  authorization  covers  all  of  our  Operation  of  the 
National  Park  System  (ONPS)  appropriation,  parts  of  our  Construction, 
Land  Acquisition,  and  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 
appropriations,  and  none  of  our  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
appropriation . 

Those  programs  not  covered  under  the  "visitor  services"  authorization 
have  been  affected  more  severely  than  our  other  activities  because 
those  programs  have  been  unable  to  make  full  commitments  to  projects 
or  activities  that  they  are  responsible  for.  For  example,  we  have 
been  unable  to  obligate  construction  work,  included  as  line  items  in 
the  FY  1996  appropriation  that  are  not  ongoing  or  visitor  service 
related.  Our  land  acquisition  program  is  under  even  greater 
restriction,  since  it  also  awaits  the  submittal  and  approval  of  a  DOI 
line  item  listing  that  will  not  be  sent  until  the  FY  1996  bill  is 
enacted.  Historic  Preservation  Fund  grantees  have  received  only 
partial  year  funding,  and  have  therefore  been  unable  to  plan  efficient 
annual  programs.  Likewise,  our  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 
technical  assistance  programs  have  been  unable  to  fund  complete 
programs  for  the  year  due  to  the  lack  of  assuredness  that  there  would 
be  full  year  funding  appropriated. 

Many  State  and  local  programs,  as  well  as  private  citizens,  have  been 
affected  negatively  by  the  inability  to  enact  NPS  FY  1996  "non-visitor 
services"  appropriations,   from  the  person  who  is  waiting  for  u  s  to 
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purchase  his  'land  tract  to  the  people  who  await  our  assistance  under 
the  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program  to  institute  a 
local  cost-shared  program  to  preserve  a  wildlife  habitat  or  to  create 
a  recreational  trail . 

42.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  your  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  C&O  Canal? 

Answer:  One  hundred  forty  miles  of  the  park's  185  miles  of 
towpath  have  been  reopened  to  limited  foot  traffic.  Twelve  miles  of 
towpath  have  been  reopened  to  bicycles,  and  five  of  the  park's  boat 
ramps  are  open  for  limited  use.  The  Williamsport,  Hancock  and 
Cumberland  Visitor  Centers  are  open  5  days  per  week.  The  park's 
primary  visitor  center  at  Great  Falls,  Maryland,  remains  closed.  Both 
interpretive  canal  boat  programs  at  Georgetown  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  Great  Falls,  Maryland,  will  remain  closed  this  year 
due  to  major  structural  damage  to  the  historic  locks,  water  intake 
structures,  and  the  canal  prism  itself.  All  campgrounds  also  remain 
closed.  We  hope  to  have  the  entire  towpath  open  to  foot  traffic  by 
the  end  of  April . 

The  park  has  identified  12  projects  as  being  its  highest  priority  to 
address  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  The  $2.0  million  provided  in  the 
Continuing  Resolution  and  donations  collected  to  date  will  be  used  to 
concentrate  on  debris  removal  and  clean  up  of  the  most  heavily 
utilized  areas,  including  removal  of  debris  from  the  canal  and  canal 
structures.  Funds  will  also  be  used  to  accomplish  towpath  and  canal 
prism  repairs  in  the  most  heavily  damaged  areas,  particularly  at  Great 
Falls,  Fletcher's  Boathouse,  Harpers  Ferry,  and  the  section  of  canal 
from  Old  Angler's  Inn  to  the  Widewater  area.  The  park's  strategy  is 
to  bring  these  park  areas  to  minimum  operational  standards  so  that  the 
greatest  number  of  visitors  possible  may  be  accommodated. 

43.  Question:  Are  you  meeting  your  expectations  for  raising 
private  funds  to  help  rebuild? 

Answer:  Fundraising  activities  are  progressing  at  a  steady 
rate,  both  with  direct  donations  to  the  National  Park  Service  as  well 
as  private  and  corporate  donations  being  made  to  the  National  Park 
Foundation.  More  than  $750,000  has  been  raised  by  the  National  Park 
Foundation  for  repairs  to  the  C&O  Canal.  Major  donations  have  been 
received  from  the  Fannie  Mae  Foundation  ($100,000),  Marriott 
International  Inc.  ($100,000),  the  Mobil  Foundation  ($100,000),  and 
the  Mars  Foundation  ($50,000).  The  park  also  anticipates  receiving 
$650,000  in  grants  from  the  State  of  Maryland  for  repair  of  the  canal. 
The  park  itself  has  received  over  $34,000  in  donations.  The  interest 
in  rebuilding  and  reopening  the  visitor  use  and  recreational  areas  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  is  very  strong. 
Over  5,000  volunteers  have  signed  up  to  assist  in  cleanup  and 
rebuilding  projects  throughout  the  park.  The  park  has  scheduled 
several  volunteer  repair  projects  each  weekend  from  April  through 
early  July. 

44.  Question:  Why  have  you  proposed  a  decrease  of  $50,000  for 
cultural  programs  under  National  Recreation  and  Preservation? 

Answer:  This  decreased  amount  is  associated  with  downsizing  and 
the  continued  NPS  efforts  to  reduce  central  office  personnel  as  part 
of  the  overall  restructuring  effort. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  CORRIDOR  HERITAGE  COMMISSION 

45.  Question:  Why  have  you  followed  the  unwise  lead  of  the 
Congress  and  proposed  no  funding  for  the  Mississippi  River  Corridor 
Heritage  Commission? 

Answer:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  (Public  Law 
101-398) ,  the  Commission  was  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
creating  a  national  heritage  corridor,  recommend  heritage  corridor 
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boundaries,  develop  a  balanced  plan  for  the  region  and  propose 
possible  management  structures.  The  law  also  directed  the  submittal 
of  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation.  The  report 
is  anticipated  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  by  June,  1996.  By  law, 
the  term  of  the  Commission  ends  90  days  after  the  final  report  is 
submitted.  Accordingly,  no  funds  are  needed  or  requested  for  FY  1997. 

ILLINOIS  &  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL  HERITAGE  CORRIDOR 

46.  Question:  What  has  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
National  Heritage  Commission  accomplished  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  A  number  of  projects  are  being  accomplished  in  FY  1996: 

The  initiative  to  develop  a  school  curriculum  for  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  was  completed.  The 
impetus  to  do  this  is  a  new  requirement  to  include  local  history  in 
classes  that  went  into  effect  in  Illinois  in  1995.  Training  sessions 
have  been  held  to  orient  teachers  to  the  new  curriculum. 

A  "passport"  book,  designed  to  be  attractive  to  children, 
will  be  distributed  this  year  to  encourage  them  to  visit  Corridor 
attractions.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have  their  passports 
stamped  at  a  certain  number  of  sites.  Parks  in  the  corridor  are 
cooperating  in  this  project. 

An  Inventory  of  Historic  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Structures  within  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  NHC,  was  published. 
This  was  prepared  by  the  staff  at  the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey/Historic  American  Engineering  Record.  Copies  are  being 
distributed  to  communities,  libraries  and  historical  societies. 

Work  began  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  the  Fox  River  Aqueduct 
which  carried  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  over  the  Fox  River. 
Work  includes  replacing  the  face  stones  on  the  piers  and  strengthening 
and  cleaning  the  iron  trough.   This  work  should  be  completed  in  1997. 

Two  additional  loans  were  made  from  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund. 
These  went  to  restore  a  historic  warehouse  as  a  retail  store  and  to 
build  a  day- care  facility.  To  date,  this  Fund  has  made  seven  loans 
and  created  53  jobs. 

-  The  Corridor  Main  Street  Program  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  operate.  Improvements  continue  to  be  seen  in 
structural  work  on  the  facades  of  buildings  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  businesses  in  the  communities.  To  date,  there  has  been  a 
net  gain  of  68  new  businesses  employing  267  people.  Over  $8.56 
million  in  private  investment  has  gone  into  the  participating 
communities. 

-  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  State  Trail  has  become  a  link 
in  the  America  Discovery  Trail.  It  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  part 
of  the  Grand  Illinois  Trail  still  under  development. 

The  Friends  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  sponsored  a 
"March  for  Parks"  and  raised  funds  to  purchase  materials  to  build 
benches  along  the  I&M  Canal  State  Trail. 

Information  on  the  corridor  has  been  included  on  the  National 
Park  Service's  World  Wide  Web  site.  The  staff  developed  a  single-page 
trail  map  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  State  Trail  which  will 
replace  a  multi-page  booklet  currently  in  use.  This  new  map  is  easier 
to  read  and  contains  more  useful  information  than  its  predecessor. 

In  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
caption  decoders  have  been  installed  on  all  interpretive  center  VCR's 
in  the  corridor.  Our  orientation  film  was  developed  with  this  in  mind 
several  years  ago. 
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MERIDIAN  HILL  (MALCOLM  X)  PARK 

I  am  very  disappointed  by  the  poor  quality  of  physical  conditions  and 
security  at  Meridian  Hill  (Malcolm  X)  Park.  These  problems  include 
large  quantities  of  garbage  floating  in  the  park's  fountains, 
excessive  trash  strewn  about  the  grounds,  vandalized  statues, 
inadequate  lighting  and  the  presence  of  gangs  and  drug  dealers. 

47.  Question:  How  much  does  the  Service  plan  to  spend  on 
operations  and  law  enforcement  at  Meridian  Hill  in  1996? 

Answer:  Meridian  Hill  Park  is  administered  as  a  unit  within  the 
Rock  Creek  Park  organization.  Personnel  assigned  to  the  park  include 
a  supervisor,  gardener,  maintenance  worker  and  a  laborer.  A  total  of 
$190,000  is  spent  annually  at  Meridian  Hill  Park  from  the  operations 
budget.  A  breakout  of  estimated  costs  include  personnel  assigned  to 
the  park  ($148,000);  utilities,  supplies  and  materials  ($32,000);  and 
services  from  centralized  maintenance  ($10,000).  The  United  States 
Park  Police  stations  a  uniformed  officer  at  the  park  16  hours  each  day 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $180,000.  This  has  been  a  practice  since  early 
1992  and  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  protecting  visitors  and 
resources  as  well  as  combating  vandalism  and  other  illegal  activities 
in  the  park  during  the  two  daily  shifts.  As  part  of  a  community 
policing  strategy,  officers  assigned  to  the  park  provide  liaison 
between  the  community  and  the  park  by  reporting  maintenance  needs  as 
identified  by  community  representatives . 

48.  Question:   How  much  is  requested  in  1997? 

Answer:  There  is  no  specific  request  for  a  funding  increase  for 
Meridian  Hill  Park  within  the  National  Park  Service  budget  for  1997. 
However,  Rock  Creek  Park  has  been  targeted  as  one  of  42  units  to 
receive  larger  across-the-board  increases  than  the  3  percent  to  be 
provided  to  all  parks.  Funds  from  this  increase  would  benefit 
Meridian  Hill  Park  by  enabling  Rock  Creek  Park  to  fill  the  unfunded 
gardener  position.  On  a  parkwide  basis,  we  would  fill  unfunded 
positions  for  gardeners,  tree  workers,  a  mason  and  a  plumber.  These 
are  centralized  positions  that  would  augment  the  full-time  staff 
stationed  at  Meridian  Hill  Park. 

49.  Question:  What  steps  would  you  take  to  improve  the 
physical  conditions  of  Meridian  Hill  and  to  provide  increased  security 
for  the  park's  visitors? 

Answer:  A  number  of  improvements  would  significantly  increase 
services,  facilities  and  security  if  funding  were  available. 
Rehabilitation  of  an  existing  open  shelter  into  a  visitor/police 
contact  station  would  help  to  achieve  these  benefits.  Also,  the  park 
expects  that  the  Cultural  Landscape  Report  will  soon  be  completed,  and 
implementation  of  this  report's  recommendations  for  improving  lighting 
and  landscaping  materials  will  further  improve  security.  A  stepped 
up  U.S.  Park  Police  presence  to  24  hours  per  day  would  further  enhance 
security  as  would  the  reinstallation  of  call  boxes  that  are  wired  into 
police  communications.  A  number  of  infrastructure  and  rehabilitation 
needs  have  also  been  identified  including:  rehabilitation  of  water  and 
electrical  systems;  rehabilitation  of  public  restrooms;  repair  exposed 
aggregate  surfaces  on  walls,  steps  and  walks  and;  installation  of 
gates  that  complement  the  park's  design  so  that  the  park  can  be 
physically  closed  during  scheduled  hours.  These  recommendations  have 
been  agreed  upon  in  principle  by  officials  representing  the  park,  Park 
Police  and  the  Friends  of  Meridian  Hill  Park,  Inc.;  however,  the  level 
of  funds  required  to  implement  these  changes  surpass  the  fiscal  year 
1997  request. 

50.  Question:  Roger,  can  I  have  your  assurance  that  the 
problems  at  Meridian  Hill  will  be  taken  care  of? 
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Answer:  Mr.  Yates,  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years.  Drug  dealing  is  virtually  non-existent 
in  the  park  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  enforcement  effort  by  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  who  also  have  developed  a  close  working  relationship  with 
members  of  the  community  who  report  drug  activity  when  witnessed, 
making  the  community  a  part  of  the  solution  to  a  serious  problem. 
Gang  activity  has  not  been  a  significant  problem  in  the  park,  and  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  work  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Police  in  a  combined  anti-gang  task  force  in  the  Meridian  Hill 
community. 

The  overall  crime  rate  in  the  park  has  been  significantly  reduced  from 
1991  to  1995.  In  1994,  there  was  a  90  percent  reduction  in  violent 
crime  and  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  led  to  President  Clinton 
honoring  them  for  their  anti-crime  effort  in  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
park  on  Earth  Day,  April  4,  1994. 

While  we  would  like  to  do  more  to  improve  both  the  physical  condition 
and  the  level  of  security  at  Meridian  Hill  Park,  competing  priorities 
and  other  unfunded  requirements  in  both  the  National  Park  Service 
operating  budget  and  the  Servicewide  Construction  program  prevent  a 
more  comprehensive  solution  to  the  needs  of  this  site.  We  are 
continuing  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Friends  of  Meridian  Hill 
Park  to  maximize  the  resources  available  for  these  efforts. 

RIVERS,  TRAILS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Service  request  an  increase  of  $1,390  million 
for  the  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  Program,  bringing 
the  total  request  for  FY  1997  to  $8,258  million.  I  was  disappointed, 
however,  to  learn  that  this  sum  does  not  include  funds  to  continue  the 
Chicago  Rivers  Demonstration  Project.  The  Wisconsin  Field  Office  has 
been  enormously  successful  in  administering  programs  like  the  Chicago 
Rivers  Demonstration  Project,  throughout  the  entire  region. 

51.  Question:  Please  provide  for  the  Committee  a  list  of  your 
FY  1997  budget  requests  for  the  Rivers  and  Trails  offices. 

Answer:  A  list  of  potential  and  continuing  projects  identified 
by  area  offices  for  the  Rivers,  Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance 
Program  (RTCA)  follows.  Each  year  RTCA  receives  many  more  requests 
for  project  assistance  than  we  are  able  to  respond  to.  Traditionally, 
the  RTCA  program  tries  to  meet  this  high  demand  by  focusing  on 
project  start-up  efforts  over  two  to  three  years  and  by  providing 
communities  with  the  tools  needed  to  build  coalitions  of  supporters 
and  connections  to  financial  resources.  Often  initial  effort  spin-off 
into  other  area  projects. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

RIVERS,  TRAILS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

1997  PROJECT  REQUESTS 

Alaska 

Alaska  Land  Trust,  AK 

Alaska  State  Trails  Plan  Update,  AK 

Anchorage  Trails  and  Greenways  Coalition,  AK 

Eagle  River  Instream  Flow  Reservation,  AK 

Extension  of  the  Anchorage  Coastal  Trail,  AK 

Girdwood  Valley- Iditarod  Trail  Design  and  Construction,  AK 

Global  Positioning  Satellite/Trail  ROW  Protection,  AK 

GPS  Trail  Mapping  in  Eagle  River  -  Chugiak,  AK 

Intern  to  Assist  w/GPS  Trail  ROW  Protection,  AK 

Mat-Su  Borough  Trail  Inventory,  AK 

RTCA  Consultations,  Coordination,  and  Training,  AK 

South  Fork  Eagle  River  Greenbelt,  AK 
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Columbia  Cascades 

Arlington-Darrington  Trail,  WA 

Boring-to-Estacada  Rail-Trail,  OR 

Cispus  River  Hydropower  Licensing,  WA 

City  of  the  Dalles  Riverfront  Plan,  WA 

Des  Moines  Greenway,  WA 

Evergreen  Agenda,  WA 

Gateway  Outreach  (Nationwide) , 

Highway  2  Greenway,  WA 

Hood  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  OR 

1-4  05  Corridor  Plan,  WA 

Ice  Age  Floods  Heritage  Study,  OR 

Klamath  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  OR 

Klamath/Wallowa  2(a) (ii)  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Studies,  OR 

Lewis  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  WA 

McKenzie  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  OR 

METRO  2040,  OR 

Mountain-to-Sound  Greenway,  WA 

North  Umpqua  Hydropower  Relicensing,  OR 

Oregon  State  Trail  Plan,  OR 

Paradise  Creek  Greenway,  ID 

Plummer-to-Mullen  Rail-Trail  Project,  ID 

Program  Administration,  WA 

Rogue  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  OR 

Snake  River  Corridor  Plan,  ID 

Snake  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  ID 

Snoqualmie  River  Hydropower  Relicensing,  WA 

Teton  River  Greenway,  ID 

Urban  Resources  Partnership,  WA 

Washington  Heritage  Program  Workshops,  WA 

Washington  State  Trails  Plan  Update,  WA 

Whidbey  Island  Trail  Plan,  WA 

White  River  2(a) (ii)  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study,  OR 

White  River  Hydropower  Licensing,  OR 

Workshops  and  Consultations,  WA 

Pacific  Great  Basin 

(City  of  San  Rafael)  Bobcat  Creek,  CA 

(Oakland)  Sausal  Creek  Enhancement,  CA 

(Reno)  Jamison  Station  Historic  Trail,  NV 

(Roseville,  CA  to  Reno,  NV)  High  Sierra  Rail-Trail,  CA 

(San  Francisco)  Carguinez  Straits  Heritage  Corridor,  CA 

(San  Francisco)  Lobos  Creek  Conservation  and  Access  Strategy,  CA 

(San  Francisco)  Metropolitan  Greenspaces  Project,  CA 

(San  Mateo  County)  Pilarcitos  Creek  Conservation  Strategy,  CA 

(Southern  California)  Salt  Creek  Multi-Purpose  Corridor  Project,  CA 

Auburn  Ravine  Creek  Enhancement,  CA 

Bay  Area  Ridge  Trail,  CA 

California  Aqueduct  Bikeway,  CA 

California  Coastal  Trail,  CA 

California  Mission  Period  Heritage  Corridor,  CA 

Calleguas  Creek  Enhancement,  CA 

Carson  River  Corridor,  NV 

Clavey  River  Protection  Strategy,  CA 

Dry  Creek  Parkway,  CA 

East  Palo  Alto  Open  Space,  CA 

Exposition  Right  of  Way  Bicycle  Trail,  CA 

Feather  River  Trail,  CA 

Gaviota  Coast  Conservation  Strategy,  CA 

Gold  Country  Rail-Trail  (Colfax  to  Nevada  City.CA),  CA 

Hanalei  River  Watershed  Plan,  HI 

Joshua  Tree  Regional  Trails  Plan,  CA 

Lake  Shasta  Trail  Plan,  CA 

Las  Vegas  Wash  Planning  Assistance,  NV 

Little  Rock  Creek  Protection  Plan,  CA 

Los  Angeles  Greenways ,  CA 

Lower  Klamath  River  Enhancement  Plan,  CA 

Lower  Malibu  Creek,  CA 

Lower  Tuolumne  River  Ecosystem  Restoration,  CA 
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Mill  and  Deer  Creek  Protection,  CA 

Monterey  Bay  Trail,  CA 

Navarro  River  Enhancement,  CA 

Oheo  Gulch  Wild  and  Scenic  Resources  Inventory  and  Management  Plan,  HI 

Ormand  Beach  Wetlands  Conservation,  CA 

Paramount -Santa  Ana  Rail-Trail,  CA 

Pinole  Creek  Enhancement,  CA 

Placer  County  Greenways,  CA 

PORE  National  Seashore  Expansion  Trail  Planning,  CA 

Redwood  Creek/Big  Lagoon  Restoration,  CA 

Rim  of  the  Valley  Trail,  CA 

Russian  River  Coordinated  Management  Strategy,  CA 

San  Francisco  Bay  Trail  Wildlife  and  Public  Access,  CA 

Sacramento  River  Greenway,  CA 

San  Anselmo  and  Fairfax  Creek  Stewardship,  CA 

San  Francisiquito  Creek  Corridor  Plan,  CA 

San  Leandro  Creek  Watershed  Awareness,  CA 

San  Pablo  Creek  Community  Education  and  Stewardship,  CA 

San  Timoteo  Creek  Conservation,  CA 

Santa  Clara  River  Enhancement  and  Management  Plan,  CA 

Santa  Clara  River  Trail,  CA 

Santa  Cruz  Circle  Trail,  CA 

Santa  Monica  Mountains  Interagency  Trail  Plan,  CA 

Santa  Ynez  River  Enhancement  and  Management  Plan,  CA 

Santiago  Creek  Greenway,  CA 

Sonoma  Valley  Watershed  Plan,  CA 

Soguel  Creek  Enhancement,  CA 

South  Fork  Eel  River,  Benbow  Dam  Project,  CA 

Steamboat  Ditch  Trail,  NV 

Truckee  River  Strategy,  NV 

Tuolumne  County  Trails  Plan,  CA 

Update  of  Hawaii  Streams  Assessment  Database,  HI 

Ventura  River  Coordinated  Management  Strategy,  CA 

Walnut  Creek  Restoration  Plan,  CA 

Weaverville  Basin  Trail,  CA 

Yuba  River  Parkway,  CA 

Allegheny  and  Chesapeake 

Allegheny  Highlands  Trail,  MD 

Allegheny  River  Trail,  PA 

Anthracite  to  Tidewater  Trail,  PA 

Appalachian  Railroad  Heritage  Project,  WV 

Appomattox  River  Greenway,  VA 

Armstrong  County  Rails -Trails  Assistance,  PA 

Baltimore  Urban  Conservation  Assistance,  MD 

Baltimore-Washington  Greenway,  MD 

Bluestone  River  Conservancy,  WV 

Buena  Vista  Greenway,  VA 

Camden  Greenway,  NJ 

Carbon  County  Rail -Trail  Strategy,  PA 

Cheat  River  Conservation  Assistance,  WV 

Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Assistance,  MD 

Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed  Trail,  MD 

Clear  Lake  Trail,  PA 

Conodoguinet  River  Plan,  PA 

Delaware  and  Lehigh  Trail,  PA 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail -Trail  Strategy,  PA 

Delaware  Estuary  Assistance,  PA 

Delaware  River  Greenway  Implementation,  NJ 

Delaware  Valley  Open  Space  Implementation,  PA 

East  Coast  Greenway,  PA 

Elk  River  Assistance,  WV 

Funding  Sourcebook,  Mid- Atlantic  States 

Greenbrier  River  Assistance,  WV 

Havre  de  Grace  Heritage  Assistance,  MD 

Lackawanna  Heritage  Valley  Rail-Trail,  PA 

Lower  Schuylkill  Trail,  PA 

Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Needs  Assessment,  MD 

Maryland  Scenic  Rivers  Inventory  (Western  MD) ,  MD 
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Meadow  River  Strategy,  WV 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Trail  Planning,  DE 

Monogahela  Valley  Rail-Trail  Assistance,  PA 

Mountain  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Assistance,  WV 

Nanticoke  River  Conservation  Strategy,  MD 

Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  Monitoring,  DE 

Ontario  and  Western  Rail -Trail  Assistance,  PA 

Pennsylvania  Organization  for  Watersheds  and  Rivers  Assistance,  PA 

Palmyra  Greenway,  NJ 

Philadelphia  Riverfront  Strategy,  PA 

Philadelphia  Urban  Resources  Partnership,  PA 

Philadelphia  Vacant  Land  Study,  PA 

Pinelands  Trails,  NJ 

Pocomoke  River  Greenway,  MD 

Potomac  Greenways  Descriptive  Brochure,  MD 

Potomac  River  Heritage,  MD 

Route  6  Heritage,  PA 

Schuylkill  Heritage  Park  Assistance,  PA 

Schuylkill  Riverfront  Park,  PA 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Trail  System,  PA 

Southern  Maryland  on  the  Bay  Heritage,  MD 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Trail  System,  PA 

St.  John's  Creek  Rail-Trail  Assistance,  PA 

Susquehanna  Watershed  Vision,  PA 

Tug  Fork  Greenway,  WV 

Tygart  River  Conservation  Assistance,  WV 

Upper  Susquehanna  Rail -Trail  Project,  PA 

Venango-Clarion  Rail -Trail,  PA 

Washington  Metropolitan  Greenspace,  VA 

West  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  PA 

West  Virginia  Rivers  Assistance,  WV 

Wheeling  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania  Rail-Trail  Assistance,  WV 

Wissahickon  Valley  Assistance,  PA 

Workshops  and  Training,  MAR,  DC 

West  Virginia  Statewide  Rivers  Assistance,  WV 

Wyoming  Valley  Rail-Trail  Assistance,  PA 

Yellow  Breeches  Plan,  PA 

Great  Lakes  and  Great  Plains 

Back  to  the  River,  NE 

Big  Quinnessec  Hydropower  Relicensing,  Menominee,  WI 

Boundary  Waters  International  River  Management  Plan,  MN 

Castle  Rock  -  Petenwell  Hydro  Power  Relicensing,  WI 

Central  Iowa  Greenways,  IA 

Cherokee  Green  Spaces,  IA 

Cherry  County  Open  Space  Plan,  NE 

Chicago  Rivers  Demonstration  Project,  IL 

Chicago  Urban  Resources  Partnership,  IL 

Detroit  River  Greenway  Initiative,  MI 

Eau  Claire  -  Chippewa  River  Floodplain  Restoration,  WI 

El  Dorado  Community  Trails,  AR 

Falling  Waters  Trail,  MI 

Fayetteville  Trails  System,  AR 

Flint  River  Corridor,  MI 

Ford  Heritage/Detroit  Industrial  Heritage  Trail,  MI 

Gallia  County  Rail -Trail,  OH 

Grand  River  Greenway,  MI 

Grand  River  Wild  and  Scenic  2(A)ii,  OH 

Grand  Traverse  Bay  Watershed  Greenways  Project,  MI 

Great  Lakes  States  Trails  Inventory  and  Assessment,  IL 

Great  Ohio  Lake  to  River  Greenway,  OH 

Great  Plains  Ecosystems  Project  Consultations,  NE 

Great  Plains  States  Trails  Inventory  and  Assessment,  IA 

Grosse  lie  Greenway  Plan,  MI 

Hatfield  Hydro  Power  Relicensing,  Black  River,  WI 

Heartlands  Trail,  MI 

Holcombe  Hydro  Power  Relicensing,  Chippewa  River,  WI 

Iowa  Field  Office  Consultations,  IA 

Iowa  River,  IA 
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'Kalamazoo  River  Valley  Trailway,  MI 
Kansas  River  Protection,  KS 
Kaw  River  Valley  Heritage  Initiative,  KS 
Keweenaw  Peninsula  Trails  Plan,  MI 
Kishwaukee  River  Protection,  IL 
Lake  Calumet  Ecological  Area,  IL 

Lake  Superior  Sea  Kayak  Trail  and  Rivers  Protection,  MN 
Leelanau  Trail,  MI 
Massillon-Dalton  Rail-Trail,  OH 
Maumee  Valley  Heritage  Corridor,  OH 
Menominee  River  Canoe  Trail,  WI 
Menomonee  Valley  Greenway  Study,  WI 
Michigan  Greenways  Conference,  MI 
Mill  Creek  Restoration,  OH 
Milwaukee  -  Recycling  Our  Communities,  WI 
Minnesota  Protection  Mechanisms  Handbook,  MN 
Minnesota  Rivers  Conference,  MN 

Mississippi  National  River  and  Recreation  Area,  MN 
Missouri  River  Corridor  Project,  KS 
Muskingum  River  Corridor,  OH 
National  Environthon  Competition,  NE 
Natural  Resources  Curriculum  Development,  IN 
Nevada  Greenspaces,  IA 
Nicodemus  Community  Plan,  KS 
Northwest  Ohio  Greenway  Coalition,  OH 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Corridor,  OH 

Ohio  and  Erie  Canal /Tuscarawas  River  Greenway,  OH 
Ohio  Field  Office  Consultations,  IN 
Ohio  Greenways  Initiative,  OH 
Ohio  ISTEA  Coordination,  OH 

Ohio  Rails-to-Trail  Board  and  State  Rail-Trail  Plan,  OH 
Ohio  River  Corridor,  PA 
Ohio  River  Trail,  OH 
Ohio-Erie  Trail,  OH 
Perry  County  Trail,  OH 

Portage  and  Trumbull  Counties  Rails-to-Trails,  OH 
Portage  County  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Plan,  OH 
Pumpkinvine  Trail ,  IN 
Recreation  Workshop  Planning,  IN 

Rural  Tourism  Development /NPS  Gateway  Communities,  MI 
Saginaw  Bay  Watershed  Initiative  Greenways  Plan,  MI 
Scioto  River  Heritage  Area,  OH 
Southeast  Michigan  Greenways,  MI 
St.  Charles  County  Floodplain  Greenway,  MO 
St.  Charles  County  Open  Space  Management  Project,  MO 
St.  Charles  County  Open  Space  Plan,  MO 
Towpaths- To -Trails  Initiative,  OH 
Village  Greenways,  IA 

Volunteer  Trail  Design  and  Construction  Video  Tape,  MI 
Wisconsin  Field  Office  Consultation  and  Conferences,  WI 
Wabash  River  Heritage  Corridor  -  Cass  County  Greenway  Plan,  IN 
Wabash  River  Heritage  Corridor  -  Historic  Site  Trail,  IN 
Wabash  River  Heritage. Corridor  -  Upper  Wabash  Comprehensive  Watershed 

Plan,  IN 
Wabash  River  Heritage  Corridor  -  Vincennes  Area  Trail  Plan,  IN 
Wabash  River  Heritage  Corridor  -  Wabash  and  Huntington  Counties  Trail 

Plan,  IN 

New  England 

_(Town  of)  Southhampton  Paumanok  Path  Action  Plan,  NY 
Acton  Trails,  MA 
Air  Line  Trail,  CT 
Allegany  (County)  Trails  Plan,  NY 
Aquidneck  Island  Greenway,  RI 
Aroostook  County  Trails,  ME 
Ashuelot  River  Plan,  NH 
Assunpink  Creek  Greenway,  NJ 
Berlin  Recreational  Trail,  NH 
Buffalo  Greenways  Implementation  Plan,  NY 
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Cape  Cod  Pathways,  MA 

Catskill  Mountaintop  Heritage  Trail,  NY 

Cayuga -Seneca  Canal  Greenway  Plan,  NY 

Chautauqua  County  Rails  to  Trails  Project,  NY 

Connecticut  Rivers  and  Trails  Program,  CT 

Connecticut  Valley  Bikeways,  MA 

Cooper  River  Greenway  in  Camden  County,  NJ 

Coventry  Greenway,  RI 

Cross -Vermont  Trail,  VT 

Crosswicks  Creek,  NJ 

East  Boston  Greenway,  MA 

East  Coast  Greenway,  RI 

Elizabeth  River  Greenway,  NJ 

Farmington  Canal  Rail -Trail,  CT 

Fulton  County  Rail-Trail  Project,  NY 

Grand  Trunk  Trail,  MA 

Green  River  Trail ,  MA 

Greenways  Across  New  York  State,  NY 

Hallowell  Trails  Plan,  ME 

Hartford  Regional  Trails,  CT 

Highlands  Trail,  NJ 

Housatonic  River  Greenway,  MA 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Black  and  Beaver  Rivers,  NY 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Clyde  River,  VT 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Dead  River,  ME 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Deerfield  River,  VT 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Kennebec  River,  ME 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Main  Stem  Penobscot  River,  ME 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  National  Program  Coordination,  CT 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Pemigewasset  River,  NH 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Raquette  River,  NY 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Saco  River,  ME 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Salmon  River,  NY 

Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Upper  and  Lower  Androscoggin  River 

Basin,  NH 
Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  Upper  Hudson  and  Sacandaga  Rivers, 

NY 
Hydopower  Recreation  Assistance  -  West  Branch  Penobscot  River,  ME 
Hudson  River  Valley  Greenway  Trail,  NY 
Hudson  Riverfront  Project,  NJ 
Kennebec  Valley  Trails,  ME 
Lake  Champlain  Paddlers  Trail,  VT 
Lamoille  River  Greenway,  VT 

Lewis ton -Auburn  Trail  -  Androscoggin  Greenways,  ME 
Long  Path  Cat skills  to  Mohawk,  NY 
Mad  River  Greenway,  VT 
Mahican  Trail,  MA 

Maine  Rivers  and  Trails  Program  Direction,  ME 
Maine  Trails  Coalition  Support,  ME 
Massachusetts  Rivers  and  Trails  Program,  MA 
Mianus  River  Greenway,  CT 
Middlesex  Greenway,  NJ 
Monoosnoc  Greenway,  MA 
Monroe  Rail -Trail,  CT 
Montpelier  Riverways,  VT 

Mountain  Division  Rail  Corridor  Conversion,  ME 
Musconetcong  River  Conservation  Strategy,  NJ 
Narragansett  Bay  Water  Trail,  RI 
Nashua  Urban  Trails,  NH 
Neponset  River  Greeway,  MA 
New  Hampshire  Program  Direction,  NH 
New  Jersey  Highlands  Trail,  NJ 
New  York  City  Urban  Resources  Partnership,  NY 
New  York  Program  Direction,  NY 
New  York  State  (Erie)  Canal  Trail  Project,  NY 
New  Jersey  Program  Development,  NJ 
North  American  Water  Trails  Conference,  ME 
North  South  Trail,  RI 
Northern  Forest  Canoe  Trail,  ME 
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Norwich  Trails  and  Greenways,  VT 

Ompompanoosuc  River,  VT 

Ontario  (County)  Pathways  Development  Plan,  NY 

Penobscot  River  Plan,  ME 

Phillipsburg  Greenway,  NJ 

Program  Administration  -  NARO,  CT 

Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor,  CT 

Regional  Trails  Program  -  NARO,  CT 

Rhode  Island  Rivers  and  Trails  Program,  RI 

Rockland  Harbor  Walk,  ME 

Saco  River  Recreation  Study,  ME 

Saugatucket  River  Heritage  Corridor,  RI 

Shawsheen  River  Greenway,  MA 

Skyline  Trail,  VT 

Soucook  River  Greenway,  NH 

St.  George  River,  ME 

Sullivan  County  Rails  to  Trails  Strategic  Plan,  NY 

Sunapee-Ragged-Kearsarge,  NH 

Sustainable  Development  Along  Rivers  Workshop,  NY 

Thompson  River  Trail,  CT 

Tompkins  County  Greenways  Action  Plan,  NY 

Trenton  Open  Space  Project,  NJ 

Upton  Greenway,  MA 

Urban  Forestry  Project,  NJ 

Vermont  Rivers  and  Trails  Program  Direction,  VT 

West  River  Trail,  VT 

Woonasquatucket  River  Greenway,  RI 

Woonasquatucket  River  Watershed  Conservation,  RI 

Worcester  Regional  Trails,  MA 

Rocky  Mountain 

Arkansas  Valley  Trail  System,  CO 

Central  City  -  Blackhawk  Trail,  CO 

Conifer  Trails  System,  CO 

Flathead  River  Management  Plan,  MT 

La  Plata  County  Trails  Plan,  CO 

Loveland  Trails  Plan,  CO 

North  Ogden  Trails  Plan,  UT 

Rock  Creek  Greenway,  MT 

San  Miguel  River  Basin  Multiple  Objective  Management  Plan,  CO 

Shoshone  River  Greenway,  WY 

Snake  River  Corridor  Plan,  WY 

Springdale  Community  Plan,  UT 

Urban  Resources  Partnership,  CO 

Weber  County  Trails  Plan,  UT 

Yellowstone  River  Conservation  Corridor,  MT 

Yellowstone  River  Valley  Heritage  Project,  MT 

Southeast 

Alpharetta  Greenways  System  Assistance,  GA 

Asheville  Greenways  Assistance,  NC 

Atchafalaya  Trails,  LA 

Augusta  Canal  Heritage  Area  Assistance,  GA 

Ayden  Greenways  Project,  NC 

Bayou  Pi aquemine  Restoration,  LA 

Blountstown  Greenway  Project,  FL 

Chattahoochee  River  Greenways  Project,  GA 

Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation  Area  Boundary  Study,  GA 

Chattanooga  Area  Civil  War  Sites  Assessment,  GA 

Copenhagen  Hills  Preservation  Project,  LA 

Cumberland  River  Corridor  Study,  TN 

Daniel  Boone  Heritage  Area  Study,  TN 

Florida  Statewide  Greenways  Program,  FL 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  Regional  Greenways  System  Assistance,  TN 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  Transportation  Plan  Facilitation,  TN 

Gwinnett  County  Greenways  Program  Assistance,  GA 

International  Historic  Canals  Conference,  Nationwide 

Kentucky  Statewide  Rails-To-Trails  Conference,  KY 

Karankawa  Rail -Trail,  LA 
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Knoxville/Knox  County  Greenways  Program  Assistance,  TN 

Louisiana  Trails,  LA 

Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region  Heritage  Study,  LA 

Nashville  Metropolitan  Greenways  Assistance,  TN 

North  Carolina  Rails-to-Trails  Project,  NC 

North  Carolina  Statewide  Rivers  Assessment,  NC 

Red  River  Crossroads,  LA 

Savannah  River  Watershed  Planning  Project,  GA 

Southeast  Regional  Trails  Plan,  FL,  GA,  LA,  KY,  NC,  TN 

Tangipahoa  River/U.S.  51  Greenway,  LA 

Tennessee  Statewide  Rivers  Assessment,  TN 

Urban  Resources  Partnership,  GA 

wiregrass  Trail,  GA 

Southwest 

Albuquerque  Acequia  Trails,  NM 

Arizona  Trail,  AZ 

Austin  Metropolitan  Initiative,  TX 

Big  Bend/Santa  Elena/Sierra  Madre  Conservation,  TX 

Caddo  Lake  Interagency  Management  Plan,  TX 

Chama  Railroad  Interpretation,  NM 

Cloudcroft  Rail -Trail,  NM 

Colorado  Plateau  Ecosystem  Coordination,  AZ 

Dalhoma  Trail  Implementation  Plan,  TX 

Dallas-Fort  Worth  Allways  Plan,  TX 

El  Paso  Missions  Trail,  TX 

Flagstaff  Open  Space,  AZ 

Flagstaff  Open  Spaces  and  Greenways,  AZ 

Harrisburg/Sunset  Rail-Trails,  TX 

Illinois  River  Management  Plan,  OK 

Laguna  Madre  Conservation  Area,  TX 

New  Mexico  State  Trails  Plan,  NM 

Poteau  Rail-Trail,  OK 

Red  River  Watershed  Conservation,  NM 

Rio  Grande  Citizens  River  Monitoring,  NM 

San  Pedro  Riparian  Area,  AZ 

Santa  Cruz  River  Heritage  Corridor,  AZ 

Santa  Fe  River  Plan,  NM 

Sonoran  Desert  Ecosystem  Management,  AZ 

Trinity  River  Common  Vision,  TX 

Tulsa  Greenways,  OK 

Yavapai  County  Trail  Plan,  AZ 

52.  Question:  What  tangible  products  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  Chicago  Rivers  Demonstration  Project? 

Answer:  The  first  in  a  series  of  study  findings  entitled, 
"Resident  Use  and  Perception  of  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  Rivers"  has 
been  published  and  distributed  nationwide  to  over  300  organizations 
actively  involved  in  the  enhancement  of  degraded  urban  rivers. 
Additionally,  the  survey  data  reported  in  this  first  publication  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  identification  and  implementation  of  several 
river  enhancement  projects,  particularly  within  communities 
underserved  in  terms  of  recreation  and  public  open  space.  These 
include  a  22 -acre  wetland  restoration  in  Lake  County,  a  wetland 
restoration  and  environmental  education  effort  in  a  park  administered 
by  the  Chicago  Park  District,  a  river  guide  training  program  for  urban 
youth  to  increase  resident  awareness  of  the  Chicago  River  as  a 
valuable  natural  resource,  and  the  " revitalization  of  a  neglected, 
crime-prone  southside  forest  preserve.  Due  in  part  to  the  study 
findings,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  of  Greater 
Chicago  has  increased  community  outreach  efforts  to  better  understand 
citizen  concerns  regarding  water  quality. 

53.  Question:  In  view  of  this  progress,  how  will  the  Service 
continue  with  the  Chicago  Rivers  Demonstration  Project  in  the  future 
and  how  will  experience  gained  in  Chicago  assist  urban  conservation 
efforts  in  other  cities? 
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Answer:  The  completion  of  the  action  plan  for  river  enhancement 
will  encourage  and  guide  local  activities  with  anticipated  results 
that  will  show  cumulative  benefits  throughout  the  waterway.  Future 
Service  project  efforts  will  emphasize  a  broad,  comprehensive  approach 
employing  a  wide  range  of  activities 

and  programs  for  river  enhancement .  The  Service  expects  to  have  an 
ongoing,  active  assistance  role  on  one  or  a  number  of  projects 
currently  under  discussion 

directly  related  to  the  Chicago  River  Demonstration  Project.  Further, 
the  continued  participation  of  the  Service  in  the  Urban  Resources 
Partnership  as  well  as  its  emerging  role  in  the  recently  announced 
Chicago  Wilderness  initiative  will  facilitate  future  enhancement 
efforts.  In  addition,  the  Service's  involvement  with  many 
organizations,  particularly  those  not  traditionally  associated  with 
conservation  activities,  substantially  strengthens  the  capabilities 
for  community-based  action. 

Survey  methods  developed  and  employed  to  characterize  resident  use  and 
perceptions  of  the  waterway  have  recently  been  used  for  similar 
enhancement  efforts  of  the  Missouri  River  within  the  Omaha,  Nebraska 
area.  The  continued  distribution  of  study  findings  in  combination 
with  increased  staff  capabilities  gained  through  valuable  project 
experience  will  substantially  extend  the  Service's  ability  to  play  a 
key  role  in  urban  river  revitalization  efforts  throughout  the  Nation. 

INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

54.  Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  construction  project 
for  Goodfellow  Camp  at  the  Indiana  Dunes? 

Answer:  This  project  is  underway  and  projected  for  completion 
in  December,  1997.   Shown  below  are  the  project  components. 


March       Prepare  Design  Concept  Plan/Environmental  Assessment 
Design  6  0  percent  complete 

April  Midwest  Archeology  Center  to 
complete  survey  for  Archeological 
clearance . 

Vegetation  management,  brush  removal. 

June        Complete  Design  Concept  Plan/Environmental 
Assessment 
Finalize  design 

May/Sept    Install  sewer 

Install  electric/gas 

Road  widening 

Stabilize  historic  structure 

Nov         Install  water  system 

Additional  Roads  &  Parking 
Construct  prototype  cabin 

FY  1997 

April -Sept  Construct  9  cabins 

June-Aug  Construct  dining  hall 

December  Complete  project 

Land  acquisition  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  is  one  of  my  top  priorities  and 
I  expect  the  Service  to  recognize  the  national  significance  of  the 
dunes . 

55.  Question:  Does  your  land  acquisition  request  for  FY  1997 
include  funding  to  acquire  property  at  the  Indiana  Dunes? 
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Answer:  The  Administration's  FY  1997  budget  request  includes 
separate  requests  of  (1)  $34.8  million  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)  for  Federal  land  acquisition  and 
administration  within  the  National  Park  System  and  (2)  $18  million 
from  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund  for  Federal  acquisition  in  South 
Florida.  Of  the  $34.8  million  LWCF  request,  $7.2  million  is  for 
acquisition  management  and  $27.6  million  for  high  priority  tracts  in 
recently  authorized  areas  and  in  inholding  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System.  A  prioritized  list  of  projects  to  be  funded  with  the  $27.6 
million  has  not  been  finalized,  pending  enactment  of  the  FY  1996 
appropriation . 

56.  Question:  How  much  is  requested  for  operating  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  A  total  of  $5,879  million  is  proposed  as  the  park  base 
for  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  FY  1997.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $790,000,  or  16  percent,  above  the  estimated  amount  for  FY 
1996. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  GRAVES  PROTECTION  AND  REPATRIATION  ACT 

57.  Question:  Please  provide  a  detailed  list  of  grants  made  to 
date  by  the  Service  under  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act. 

Answer:  A  detailed  list  of  NAGPRA  grants  awarded  by  the  NPS  in 
FY  1994  and  FY  1995  follows. 

FISCAL  YEAR   1994   GRANTS   TO  ASSIST   IMPLEMENTATION  OF   THE  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  GRAVES  PROTECTION  AND  REPATRIATION  ACT  (NAGPRA) 

Alaska  State  Museums,  Juneau  AK 

Arkansas  Archeological  Survey,  Fayetteville  AR 

Bering  Straits  Foundation,  Nome  AK 

Burke  Memorial  Museum,  Seattle  WA 

Caddo  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Binger  OK 

Campo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Campo  CA 

Catalina  Island  Museum  Society,  Avalon  CA 

Central  Council  of  Tlingit  &   Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska, 

Juneau  AK 
Cheney  Cowles  Museum,  Spokane  WA 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Eagle  Butte  SD 
Children's  Museum,  Boston  MA 
Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art,  Cincinnati  OH 
Columbus  Museum,  Columbus  GA 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover  NH 
Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver  CO 
Hualapai  Tribe,  Peach  Springs  AZ 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  Dulce  NM 
Keepers  of  the  Treasure-Alaska,  Anchorage  AK 
Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  I.R.A.,  Kenai  AK 
Leech  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa,  Cass  Lake  MN 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Los  Angeles  CA  $3  8 
Maine  State  Museum,  Augusta  ME 

Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  Keshena  WI 
Mississippi  State  University,  MS 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  Foundation,  Santa  Fe  NM 
Museum  of  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock  TX 
New  York  State  Museum,  Albany  NY 
Oklahoma  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman  OK 
Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Museum,  Canyon  TX 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge  MA 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Andover  MA 
Skokomish  Indian  Tribe,  Shelton  WA 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  Ignacio  CO 
Tuolumne  Band  of  Me-Wuk,  Tuolumne  CA 
University  of  Alaska  Museum,  Fairbanks  AK 
University  of  Oregon  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Eugene  OR 


$29 

700 

$74 

500 

$73 

-100 

$74 

700 

$75 

000 

$67 

800 

$13 

900 

$75 

000 

$57 

600 

$73 

200 

$10 

300 

$1$ 

100 

$46 

300 

$10 

400 

$62 

500 

$70 

900 

$75 

000 

$37 

000 

$75 

000 

$57 

600 

$38 

000 

$71 

700 

$54 

800 

$42 

000 

$74 

900 

$20 

900 

$82 

300 

$75 

000 

$49 

700 

$46 

000 

$116 

900 

$48 

800 

$35 

400 

$73 

200 

$29 

400 

$75 

000 
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Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California,  Gardnerville  NV 
Zuni  Pueblo,  Zuni  NM 

TOTAL 


$56,100 
$75,000 

$2,140,000 


FISCAL  YEAR   1995   GRANTS   TO  ASSIST   IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  GRAVES  PROTECTION  AND  REPATRIATION  ACT  (NAGPRA) 


Bering  Straits  Foundation,  Nome,  AK 

Central  Council  of  Tlingit  &  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska, 

Juneau,  AK 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  Eagle  Butte,  SD 
Children's  Museum,  Boston,  MA 
Coquille  Indian  Tribe,  Coos  Bay,  OR 
Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver,  CO 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit,  MI 
Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Seneca,  MO 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  IL 
Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  CO 
Gila  River  Indian  Community,  Sacaton,  AZ 
Haffenreffer  Museum  of  Anthropology,  Brown  University, 

Bristol,  RI 
Hannahville  Indian  Community,  Wilson,  MI 
Illinois  State  Museum,  Springfield,  IL 
Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe,  Sequim,  WA 
Kaibab  Band  of  Paiute  Indians,  Fredonia,  AZ 
Kaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  Kaw  City,  OK 
Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  IRA,  Kenai,  AK 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  Onamia,  MN 
Mohegan  Tribe,  Uncasville,  CT 
Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation,  Okmulgee,  OK 
Museum  of  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  TX 
Nevada  State  Museum,  Carson  City,  NV 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  Honolulu,  HI 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  Oneida,  WI 
Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Pawnee,  OK 
Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  MA 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Quartz  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  Fort  Jones,  CA 
Research  Foundation  of  SUNY-Binghamton,  NY 
Rome  Historical  Society,  Rome,  NY 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Yates,  ND 
Tanadgusix  Corporation,  Anchorage,  AK 
University  of  Alabama,  Moundville,  AL 
University  of  Alaska  Museum,  Fairbanks,  AK 
University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 

Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  Philadelphia,  PA 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  Whiteriver,  AZ 
Yakutat  Tlingit  Tribe,  Yakutat,  AK 
Zuni  Indian  Tribe,  Zuni,  NM 


$74,960 


$51 

675 

$63 

430 

$18 

040 

$29 

750 

$57 

270 

$14 

580 

$64 

080 

$106 

785 

$54 

460 

$53 

160 

$28 

450 

$67 

050 

$82 

105 

$74 

005 

$73 

325 

$73 

285 

$73 

835 

$71 

455 

$64 

455 

$70 

055 

$41 

255 

$26 

305 

$45 

160 

$47 

350 

$7 

500 

$18 

930 

$74 

935 

$57 

490 

$74 

915 

$35 

170 

$53 

500 

$71 

070 

$91 

570 

$22 

005 

$26 

305 

$72 

805 

$8 

190 

$55 

590 

$64 

390 

$72 

555 

$2,233,200 


58.  Question:  What  is  the  ratio  of  grants  made  to  Native 
American  tribes  versus  grants  made  to  museums  and  other  institutions? 

Answer:  The  ratio  of  NAGPRA  grant  monies  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  to  Indian  tribes  and  museums  is 
approximately  50/50. 

59.  Question:  Can  you  explain  the  reasoning  behind  your 
decision  to  deny  funding  to  museums  and  other  institutions  except  to 
facilitate  Indian  travel? 
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Answer:  Restrictions  of  this  nature  have  not  been  imposed  by 
the  NPS  on  museums  and  other  institutions  as  a  condition  for  grant 
funding.  The  Service  has  awarded  NAGPRA  grant  funding  to  museums  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  activities  including:  the  training  of  staff 
members  in  documentation  and  consultation  techniques;  the  preparation 
and  review  of  inventories  and  documentation;  and  for  travel  to 
facilitate  consultation  with  tribal  representatives.  Consultation 
between  museum  officials,  Indian  tribes,  and  lineal  descendants  is 
required  by  the  statute  and  is  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
museum's  compliance  efforts. 

ROCK  CREEK  PARK  -  DOG  LEASH  REGULATIONS 

I  was  shocked  to  read  an  article  in  the  March  6,  1996  issue  of  the 
Northwest  Current  that  quoted  a  visitor  to  Rock  Creek  Park  as  saying 
she  had  been  "screamed  at"  by  a  Park  Service  Police  officer  simply 
because  she  let  her  dog  off  the  leash.  The  article  further  alleges 
that  this  officer  then  called  for  back-up  from  other  officers. 

60.  Question:  I  understand  that  studies  are  being  conducted 
that  will  look  at  the  possibility  of  dedicating  separate  dog  runs  in 
Rock  Creek  Park,  and  I  encourage  this  move,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  actions  the  Service  will  take  in  the  interim  to  ensure  that  dog 
owners  and  other  park  users  are  not  harassed  in  this  manner? 

Answer:  There  are  no  studies  underway  to  establish  dog  runs  in 
Rock  Creek  Park.  The  superintendent  of  Rock  Creek  Park  has  been 
approached  by  several  citizens  to  establish  dog  runs  in  two  locations 
administered  by  the  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  Our  latest  response 
to  citizens  interested  in  setting  up  dog  runs  is  for  them  to  take  part 
in  the  upcoming  development  of  a  General  Management  Plan  (GMP)  for 
Rock  Creek  Park  as  well  as  the  Fort  Circle  Parks  study  (Civil  War 
Defenses  of  Washington) .  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  public 
input  when  the  GMP  development  process  begins  around  mid- June  1996 . 
The  GMP  process  will  have  significant  public  involvement  and  allow  for 
meetings  with  special  focus/interest  groups  to  gain  insight  on  their 
perceptions  of  appropriate  uses  of  various  parklands .  The  plan  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  environmental  impact  statement  which  will  address 
impacts  of  several  alternatives.  The  timeframe  for  the  announcement 
to  the  public  of  the  Fort  Circle  Park  Study  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Service's  position  on  dogs  is  reflected  in  Title  36  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  as  well  as  in  local  ordinances  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Dogs  are  welcome  on  parklands,  but  all  applicable  regulations 
require  that  animals  be  on  a  leash.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  Service  to  institute  activities  on  parkland  that 
are  inconsistent  with  Federal  and  local  regulations. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  National  Park  Service  does  not,  and 
will  not,  condone  harassment,  mistreatment,  or  other  improper  action 
against  any  park  visitor  for  any  reason.  All  reported  acts  and 
incidents  of  harassment  against  U.S.  Park  Police  or  other  Service 
employees  are  promptly  investigated,  followed  by  swift  and  appropriate 
corrective  action. 

61.  Question:  Surely  the  Park  Police  have  better  things  to  do 
than  be  on  the  patrol  for  off -leash  dogs.  Could  some  of  these  zealous 
officers  be  transferred  to  parks  that  have  a  need  for  their  talents, 
such  as  Meridian  Hill  Park? 

Answer:  United  States  Park  Police  are  trained  professional  law 
enforcement  officials.  These  officers  have  numerous  regulations  that 
they  are  required  to  enforce  and  leash  law  violations  must  be  dealt 
with  when  these  violations  occur  in  view  of  officers.  The  police 
officers  do  not  patrol  parklands  with  the  specific  purpose  of  looking 
for  dogs  off  leashes.  However,  if  the  violation  is  witnessed  by  the 
officer,  some  type  of  action  must  be  taken  since  officers  are  not 
allowed  to  choose  which  regulations  they  will  or  will  not  enforce.   In 
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the  course  of  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  Service  expects 
that  all  officers  will  demonstrate  professionalism  and  courtesy  of  the 
highest  order  at  all  times. 

62.  Question:  Can  you  provide  us  with  more  information  on  how 
the  additional  $90.2  million  that  you  are  requesting  for  Park  Service 
operations  would  be  spent. 

Answer:  The  increase  in  Park  Service  operations  for  FY  1997, 
totaling  $90.2  million,  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  FY  1997  Budget 
Justifications.  The  request  focuses  on  four  primary  areas:  park 
operations  (+$49  million) ;  Everglades  watershed  research  and 
restoration  (+$12.8  millon) ;  research  and  operations  at  South  Florida 
parks  (+$3  million) ;  and  resource  stewardship  responsibilities  (+$12 
million) .  Other  items  included  in  the  request  include  training  (+$4 
million);  accountability  issues  (+$2.5  million);  field  area 
maintenance  programs  (+$2  million);  Americorps  (+$1.75  million);  and 
fixed  costs  (+$3  million) .  Justifications  for  these  increases  may  be 
found  on  pages  29-30,  50-62,  77-81,  90-95,  106-112,  and  115-116  of  the 
NPS  budget  submission  for  FY  1997. 

IMPACT  OF  FUNDING  AT  FY  1996  CONFERENCE  LEVEL 

63.  Question:  What  would  happen  if  the  Committee  denied  your 
request  for  these  additional  funds  and  merely  funded  you  at  the  FY 
1996  conference  report  level? 

Answer:  The  NPS  would  be  forced  to  propose  a  reprogramming  of 
funds  to  meet  those  essential  activities  or  increased  costs  in  FY  1997 
which  must  be  accommodated.  These  would  likely  include  the  fixed  cost 
items  requested  in  the  budget  which  require  payments  to  other 
agencies,  and  those  park  needs  where  we  have  no  choice  but  to  cover 
new  responsibilities  to  permit  even  the  most  basic  of  operations. 
Park  areas,  as  well  as  central  offices,  are  already  bearing  the  brunt 
of  repeated  absorptions  in  recent  years.  These  absorptions  include 
pay  costs  in  FY  1993  (50  percent  of  increased  pay  cost  absorbed)  FY 
1994  (70  percent  of  increased  pay  cost  absorbed) ,  FY  1995  (57  percent 
of  increased  pay  cost  absorbed) ,  and  FY  1996  (100  percent  of  increased 
pay  cost  absorbed) ,  enhanced  annuity  retirement  costs,  non-pay 
inflation  and  increased  charges  as  employees  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  retire  and  are  replaced  by  those  covered  by 
the  more  costly  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS) . 

If  funds  above  the  likely  FY  1996  level  are  not  provided,  this  would 
mean  that  the  National  Park  Service  would  be  faced  with  the  third 
essentially  "flat"  operations  budget  in  a  row.  In  FY  1996,  although 
a  small  increase  of  approximately  $5  million  is  anticipated  for 
operations  should  an  appropriation  agreement  be  reached,  the  impacts 
at  parks  of  operating  next  year  at  the  likely  FY  1996  level  --  which 
for  all  but  17  parks  is  their  FY  1995  level  --  are  significant. 

The  impacts  of  such  absorptions  as  the  January  pay  raise, 
uncompensated  FERS  increases,  enhanced  annuity  retirement  benefit 
increases,  ranger  careers  promotions,  non-pay  inflation,  routine 
grade/step  promotions,  and  background  investigations  leave  the  parks 
little  recourse  but  to  reduce  or  eliminate  seasonal  programs,  lapse 
positions,  reduce  or  eliminate  visitor  program  and  defer  non-essential 
maintenance.  Examples  of  likely  FY  1996  impacts  include  the  reduction 
of  mowing  operations  at  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  from  five  to 
three  days  per  week,  with  trash  pickup  frequency  cut  by  half;  the 
elimination  of  10  ranger-guided  tram  tours  and  reduction  in  the  hours 
and  season  of  visitor  center  operation  at  Everglades  National  Park; 
the  elimination  of  evening  interpretive  programs  at  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  and  year-round  closing  of  the  visitor  center  at  5:00  p.m., 
instead  of  extending  the  closing  time  to  8:00  p.m.  during  the  summer 
months.  At  Sequoia  National  Park,  the  hours  at  the  visitor  center  and 
the  nature  center  will  be  reduced,  the  Junior  Ranger  Program 
eliminated,  collection  cataloging  and  resource  inventorying  will  be 
deferred,  and  summer  river  patrol  in  the  Ash  Mountain  area  will  be  not 
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be  instituted.  Similar  impacts  will  be  felt  at  nearly  all  NPS  units 
in  FY  1996. 

Continuing  at  the  FY  1995/1996  level  in  FY  1997  would  result  in  even 
greater  impacts.  The  reprogramming,  as  well  as  general  absorptions  by 
the  parks,  would  likely  result  in  significant  reductions  in  seasonal 
hiring,  closing  of  some  portion  of  parks,  including  campgrounds  and 
trails,  and  potentially,  reducing  hours  and  days  of  operation  at 
visitor  centers  beyond  that  necessary  in  FY  1996.  Some  parks  may 
choose  to  close  one  or  two  days  a  week,  based  on  management  decisions 
as  to  the  wisest  course  of  action.  Our  efforts  will  tilt  towards  the 
preservation  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  our  care,  at  the  expense  of 
visitor  services,  should  another  flat  budget  be  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  requesting  a  $578,000  increase  for  Historic 
Preservation  Grants- in-Aid  and  a  $1,500,000  increase  for  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

64.  Question:  What  have  been  the  impacts  of  the  FY  1996 
decreases  to  these  programs? 

Answer:  The  full  impact  of  FY  1996  decreases  in  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  (HPF)  appropriations  for  Indian  Tribes,  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  and  the  States  will  not  be  known  until  the  FY  1996 
appropriation  process  is  complete.  The  Conference  level  would  reduce 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  by  $5.2  million,  or  about  13  percent. 
Most  of  this  reduction  would  be  against  the  National  Trust,  where 
assistance  has  been  reduced  by  about  50  percent.  The  programs  for 
States,  Indian  Tribes,  and  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  would  be  reduced  by  about  5  percent.  The  incremental 
release  of  funds  through  a  series  of  Continuing  Resolutions  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  project  delays,  increased  paperwork,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  historic  resources  that  are  identified, 
evaluated,  and  ultimately  protected  both  directly  and  indirectly  by 
citizens,  the  private  sector,  and  State,  local,  and  tribal 
governments . 

For  States,  Indian  Tribes,  and  local  governments,  the  funding  level 
uncertainty  in  FY  1996  has  meant  an  inability  to  plan,  which  has  had 
a  chilling  effect  on  grant  recipients,  local  governments,  and  private 
citizens.  For  example,  many  States  have  delayed  making  project 
commitments  (an  estimated  700  projects  totalling  $12  million)  to  local 
governments  and  other  customers  until  the  total  amount  available  for 
funding  during  the  year  is  known.  Similarly,  some  States,  local 
governments,  and  Indian  Tribes  have  put  a  freeze  on  hiring,  travel, 
and  procurement  until  funding  is  certain. 

Because  the  HPF  is  used  as  seed  money  to  leverage  other  funds,  a 
reduction  in  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  national  historic 
preservation  partnership  may  lead  to  a  much  greater  reduction  in  the 
total  public  and  private  investment  devoted  to  preserving  America's 
historic  and  cultural  resources  for  future  generations.  For  every 
Federal  dollar  appropriated,  $4.60  is  raised  by  States,  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector.  Appropriation  decreases  may  also 
lead  to  costly  delays  in  reviewing  infrastructure  and  other  economic 
development  projects  as  well  as  in  providing  other  historic 
preservation  assistance  services  because  although  funding  has  been 
decreasing  in  real  dollar  terms,  customer  demand  on  HPF- supported 
historic  preservation  offices  has  remained  high. 

For  the  National  Trust,  the  projected  50  percent  decrease  in  the  FY 
1996  appropriation  (which  would  amount  to  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
its  total  budget)  and  the  suggested  total  elimination  of  HPF  funding 
in  three  years,  will  change  fundamentally  the  National  Trust's  way  of 
doing  business,  its  priorities,  and  its  ability  to  deliver  specialized 
assistance  to  economically  distressed  communities,  to  maintain  public 
outreach,  and  to  provide  training  materials  and  technical  assistance 
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for  the  economic  development  of  historic  commercial  districts  (also 
known  as  "Main  Street"  programs) . 

The  greatest  impact  nationwide  of  reduced  and  delayed  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  appropriations  would  invariably  be  felt  by  those 
segments  of  the  population  least  able  to  represent  their  interests  in 
preserving  their  heritage.  The  national  program  funded  by  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  already  meets  the  goals  targeted  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  in  their  call  to  reinvent  government. 
States,  Indian  Tribes,  and  localities,  set  priorities  and  develop 
projects  with  only  the  broadest  policy  directions  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Historic  Preservation  Fund  is  running  at  its  "bottom 
line"  now. 

65.  Question:  What  impacts  has  the  elimination  of  the  UPARR 
program  had? 

Answer:  The  rescission  of  $7.5  million  in  appropriated  FY  1995 
Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  (UPARR)  grant  funds  has  had  the 
greatest  immediate  impact.  In  March  and  April  of  1995,  the  Service 
evaluated,  ranked  and  selected  provisional  1995  projects  from  among 
the  173  applications  (for  $21.8  million)  received.  Due  to 
Congressional  rescission  of  the  FY  1995  appropriation  in  May,  proposed 
awards  of  some  53  Rehabilitation  and  Innovation  grants  were  cancelled, 
and  cities  and  counties  that  had  invested  considerable  effort  and 
initiative  to  develop  proposals  (often  with  strong  commitments  from 
local  citizens  and  non-governmental  groups)  were  disappointed. 

In  the  larger  picture,  over  the  16  years  of  UPARR' s  existence,  more 
than  250  communities,  ranging  in  residential  population  from  40,000  to 
many  millions,  have  made  commitments  in  ongoing  plans  and  programs  to 
systemwide  recreation  revitalization.  Despite  relatively  small 
appropriations  of  $5  to  $20  million  in  recent  years,  cities  and 
counties  continued  to  update  their  UPARR  plans  on  a  regular  basis  and 
developed  proposals  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  funded,  despite  the 
tough  nationwide  competition  where  only  about  one  in  four  applicants 
could  be  successful  in  any  given  year.  We  believe  that  these  efforts 
benefitted  all  competitors,  whether  or  not  they  succeeded  with  a 
particular  grant  proposal.  With  the  phase  out  of  UPARR  funding  in  the 
short  term,  the  development  of  more  responsive  and  efficient 
recreation  programs  in  urban  areas,  formerly  provided  by  UPARR  grants, 
will  be  hampered. 

COOPERATION  WITH  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  TO  MANAGE  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

66.  Question:  Has  the  Service  considered  entering  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  manage  the 
Sandy  Point  and  Green  Cay  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  St.  Croix,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands? 

Answer:  To  date,  the  National  Park  Service  has  not  entered  into 
formal  discussions  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  relative  to  this 
issue. 

67.  Question:   What  is  the  feasibility  of  such  a  move? 

Answer:  The  mission,  goals  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  substantially  different  from  those  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  While  the  focus  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  relates  principally  to  research,  monitoring  and  protection  of 
threatened/endangered  species  and  cultural  resources,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  resources  in  their  natural  state  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  these  resources  by  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  current  staffing  level  at  Buck  Island  Reef  National 
Monument/Christiansted  National  Historic  Site,  at  St.  Croix,  Virgin 
Islands  is  not  adequate  to  support  management  of  additional  areas. 
While  it  may  be  feasible  to  develop  a  cooperative  agreement  for  the 
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management  of  Sandy  Point  and  Green  Cay  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  it 
would  require  legislation  as  well  as  additional  base  funding  and  FTE. 

68.  Question:   How  much  would  it  cost  the  Park  Service? 

Answer:  The  Service  estimates  that  an  additional  $462,000  and 
6  FTE  would  be  required  annually  for  operations  if  management 
responsibility  for  these  areas  were  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  An  additional  $695,000  in  one-time  costs  would  also  be 
needed  to  fund  Permanent  Change  of  Station,  employee  housing,  and 
related  operating  expenses.   Detailed  requirements  are  shown  below: 

$(000) 
Funding  Need FTE       Funding   One-time  Cost 

Law  Enforcement  Rangers              3  $143 

Biological  Technicians               2  100 

Maintenance  Worker                   1  27 

Equipment  Maintenance  30 

Vehicles  (1  boat,  2  cars)  100 

Utilities  and  Facilities  Maintenance  45 

Travel /Training  3  0 

Communications  Equipment  (radios)  10             25 

Administration/Headquarters  Space  27 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  -  5  employees  70 

Employee  housing  (3  to  5  units)  500 

Administrative  Support  (supplies  &  materials)   50  

$462  $695 

OPPOSITION  TO  LEGISLATION  ALLOWING  STATES  TO  OPERATE  PARKS  DURING 
SHUTDOWN 

69.  Question:  Why  does  the  Service  oppose  legislation  that 
would  allow  the  States  to  operate  a  national  park  in  their 
jurisdiction  during  a  Federal  Government  shutdown? 

Answer:  The  Service  opposes  S.  1451  and  H.R.  26  77  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Our  first  objection  is  that  turning  over  operation  of 
national  parks  to  State  employees  would  seriously  compromise  our 
management  of  the  resources  for  which  we  are  responsible.  In  many 
cases,  State  park  systems  have  very  different  missions  than  does  the 
NPS .  Preservation  and  management  of  the  National  Park  System  are 
national  responsibilities.  These  areas  have  been  designated  by 
Congress  and  are  held  and  operated  by  the  NPS  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans.  Federal  law  directs  the  NPS  to  preserve  and  protect  these 
national  resources  for  future  generations.  Each  park  unit  has  unique 
circumstances  and  management  needs  that  outside  employees  could  not 
learn  through  limited  training  sessions,  regardless  of  the  high 
qualifications  of  individual  State  employees. 

The  Director  of  the  NPS  has  statutory  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
NPS  units  are  operated  in  a  safe  manner  consistent  with  all  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  regulations.  Because  the  legislation  provides  no 
restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  functions  that  State  personnel  would 
perform,  there  is  a  possibility  that  compatibility  determinations  on 
new  public  uses  and  other  decisions  requiring  specialized  training 
would  be  made  by  State  employees  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
requirements  for  such  decisions.  The  Director,  who  is  legally 
responsible  for  such  decision-making,  would  have  no  means  to  exercise 
control  or  oversight  over  such  actions  of  the  State  employees,  which 
might  involve  the  use  or  disposal  of  NPS  resources.  Many  parks  have 
no  detailed  daily  plans  of  operation  that  are  readily  available  to 
provide  guidance  for  the  decisions  of  substitute  managers.  The  public 
and  the  resources  could  be  put  at  risk  if  management  responsibilities 
are  suddenly  turned  over  to  State  employees  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
Federal  standards  or  regulations,  with  specific  infrastructure  needs 
or  weaknesses,  or  with  the  specific  management  challenges  of  a  park. 
The  implications  from  a  resource  management  and  liability  standpoint 
are  immense . 
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Another  major  concern  is  the  cost  of  implementing  the  legislation.  In 
these  times  of  increasing  fiscal  constraint  it  seems  imprudent  to 
spend  Federal  dollars  training  State  employees  to  manage  national 
parks  in  case  the  NPS  is  unable  to  operate  at  normal  levels.  Under 
this  bill,  State  and  Federal  tax  dollars  would  also  have  to  be  spent 
verifying  State  employees'  qualifications  to  perform  necessary  duties. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  use  scarce  financial  resources  to  train  possibly 
thousands  of  State  employees  who  would  only  use  their  training  during, 
hopefully,  rare  instances.  We  believe  those  dollars  would  be  better 
spent  maintaining  the  normal  operations  of  the  NPS.  In  addition, 
these  proposals  run  counter  to  long-standing  provisions  in  the 
Antidef iciency  Act  which  protect  the  interests  of  Federal  workers  by 
generally  restricting  the  acceptability  of  volunteer  services  to 
fulfill  the  primary  duties  of  Federal  employees. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  does  not  address  a  number  of  important 
liability  questions.  For  instance,  how  will  tort  claims  be  handled  if 
visitors  are  injured  through  no  fault  of  the  State  employees?  The 
same  questions  apply  to  contract  claims  against  the  United  States  or 
a  State  by  concessioners.  The  bill  also  does  not  specify  which  entity 
would  be  responsible  for  providing  workmen's  compensation. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  is  silent  on  numerous  other  management 
issues  that  could  cause  serious  problems  in  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  parks.  For  instance,  the  legislation  gives  no  indication  how  fees 
are  to  be  collected  or  whether  the  revenue  generated  from  fees  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  government. 
Under  existing  law,  these  fees  could  not  be  made  available  to  the 
States,  but  must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  Nor  does  the 
legislation  provide  any  guidance  for  cases  in  which  park  units  or 
refuges  are  in  two  or  more  States,  such  as  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

It  is  possible  to  continue  operation  of  specific  parks  during 
budgetary  shutdowns  through  agreements  that  allow  the  NPS  to  accept 
and  expend  funds  from  States  to  continue  operating  Federal  facilities 
with  trained  and  experienced  Federal  employees.  We  entered  into  such 
agreements  with  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  during  the  most 
recent  budgetary  shutdown.  Such  agreements  must  cover  all  operational 
costs  associated  with  the  park  during  the  period  of  shutdown  and 
address  all  issues  of  liability.  Indeed,  any  agreement  with  a  State 
must  include  a  promise  from  the  State  to  save  and  hold  harmless  the 
United  States  from  legal  claims  that  arise.  There  are  a  number  of 
issues  to  take  into  account  depending  on  the  particular  needs  of  the 
park  unit  under  consideration,  but  we  are  willing  to  work  with  States 
and  with  Congress  to  explore  such  agreements. 


Wednesday,  March  20,  1996. 
U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
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RICHARD  E.  WITMER 

Acting  Chief,  National  Mapping  Division 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Reston,  Virginia 

Richard  E.  Witmer  is  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  National  Mapping  Division,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior.   His  educational  background  includes  a  B.S.  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics(1962),  M.S. (1964)  and  Ph.D.  (1967)  in  Geography  and  Geology,  all  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

From  1964  to  1974,  Dr.  Witmer  taught  geography  at  State  universities  in  Colorado,  Florida,  and 
Tennessee  and  pursued  research  on  geographic  applications  of  remote  sensing  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  NASA,  the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Lab,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Association  of  American  Geographers. 

He  joined  the  USGS  in  1974  as  Research  Coordinator  of  the  Geography  Program.   In  1977  he 
was  named  Assistant  Chief,  and  in  1980,  Chief  of  the  Geography  Program.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Mapping  Division,  he  has  held  the  following  positions:  Chief,  Office 
of  Geographic  Research,  1980-1982;  Chief,  Office  of  Geographic  and  Cartographic  Research, 
1982-1984;  Assistant  Division  Chief  for  Plans  and  Operations,  1984-1989;  Assistant  Division 
Chief  for  Program,  Budget,  and  Administration,  1989-1995;  Associate  Division  Chief 
for  Programs  and  finances,  1995;  and  Acting  Chief,  1995  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Witmer' s  research  and  professional  interests  have  concentrated  on  applications  of  remote 
sensing  and  geographic  information  system  technology,  land  use  and  land  cover  mapping,  and 
Federal  land  management  policy  and  history.  He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  many  publications 
in  these  areas,  including  the  USGS  Land  Use  and  Land  Cover  Classification  System  For  Use 
With  Remote  Sensor  Data.  That  system  was  used  in  the  nationwide  USGS  land  use/land  cover 
mapping  program,  applied  during  the  past  20  years  by  many  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
and  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

Dr.  Witmer  was  bom  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  in  1942,  and  currently  resides  in  Chantilly, 
Virginia.  He  has  received  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Meritorious  Service  Award  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 
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DR.  P.  PATRICK  LEAHY 

Chief  Geologist 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Reston,  Virginia 

Dr.  Leahy  was  bom  in  Troy,  New  York.   He  holds  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  in 
geology  and  geophysics  from  Boston  College.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  geology  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  where  he  specialized  in  regional  ground-water  studies  and 
hydraulics.  He  has  been  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  since  1974  having  served  in  various 
technical  and  managerial  positions  including  Chief  of  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment 
Program.  He  has  authored  or  co-authored  more  than  30  publications  on  a  wide  array  of  topics  in 
hydrology.  He  is  currently  Chief  Geologist  of  the  Geologic  Division  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
with  responsibility  for  the  Nation's  basic  earth  resources  and  hazards  programs,  which  include 
worldwide  earthquake  monitoring  and  research,  geologic  mapping  of  land  and  seafloor 
resources,  volcano  and  landslide  hazards  programs,  and  basic  assessments  of  energy  and 
mineral  resources. 

Dr.  Leahy  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  the  American  Geophysical  Union,  the  American  Institute  of 
Hydrology,  and  the  American  Water  Resources  Association  and  a  fellow  in  the  Geological 
Society  of  America.   He  is  currently  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  National  Chapter  of  the 
International  Association  of  Hydrogeologists.  He  is  President  of  the  U.  S.  Organizing  Committee 
for  the  Third  USA/CIS  (Commonwealth  of  Independent  States)  Conference  on  Environmental 
Hydrology  and  Hydrogeology  to  be  held  in  Uzbekistan  in  1996.  He  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Water  Resources  Update  published  by  the  Universities  Council  on  Water  Resources. 
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H.  RONALD  PULLIAM 

Director 

National  Biological  Service 

Washington,  D.C. 


Professional  Experience 


Director  and  Professor,  Institute  of  Ecology,  University  of  Georgia,  1987-94.  Under  Dr.  Pulliam's 
leadership,  the  Institute  expanded  from  its  research  mission  to  a  school  at  the  University  offering 
a  full  graduate  and  undergraduate  curriculum.  The  Institute  has  over  200  employees  and  a 
research  and  teaching  budget  of  over  $4  million  a  year. 

Associate  Professor,  University  of  Georgia,  1984-87 
Associate  Professor,  State  University  of  new  York,  Albany,  1980-84 
Research  Biologist,  H.S.  Colton  Research  Center,  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  1978-80 
Assistant  Professor  (1971-75),  Associate  Professor  (1975-78),  Faculty  of  Applied  Mathematics, 
University  of  Arizona 

Professional  Service 

Scientific  Advisory  Board  Member,  The  Nature  Conservancy,  1 993-94 

Chair,  Georgia  Environmental  Education  Council,  1992-93 

Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olympics  Environmental  Task  Force,  1992-94 

President,  Ecological  Society  of  America,  1991-92 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  Task  Force  for  the  1990's,  1990-92 

Trustee,  The  Georgia  Conservancy,  1988-93 

Georgia  Forest  Lands  Commission,  1992 

Publications: 

Authored  over  70  publications,  including  two  books  and  papers  in  journals  such  as  Ecology, 
Science,  Nature,  Ecological  Applications,  Ecological  Economics,  and  The  American  Naturalist, 
on  topics  ranging  from  biodiversity,  landscape  ecology,  ecological  modeling,  and  population 
ecology  of  birds  to  human  cultural  evolution  and  behavior. 

Research  Specialties 

Conservation  ecology,  ecosystem  management,  and  avian  population  dynamics.  Recent  focus 
on  predicting  the  impact  of  land  use  changes  on  animal  population  trends. 

Education 

Postdoctoral  Studies,  University  of  Chicago  (population  genetics,  1970-71) 

Duke  University,  Ph.D.,  1970 

University  of  Georgia,  B.S.  in  Zoology,  1968 
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JAMES  F.  DEV1NE 

Senior  Advisor  for  Science  Applications 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Reston,  Virginia 


BORN  Westemport,  Maryland,  May  19,  I934 

EDUCATION  Primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Maryland;  West  Virginia  University 

University,  B.S.  in  Geology  with  mathematics  minor  and  mechanical 
engineering  specialty;  Earthquake  Engineering  (short  courses)  at: 
University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses  1957-1962 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  1969 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  1971 
(National  Security  Management) 
Army  War  College  1982 

PROFESSIONAL        Oceanographer,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1958; 

EMPLOYMENT  Geophysicist,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1958-1961; 

Research  Geophysicist,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1961-1967; 
Research  Geophysicist,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
1967-1973;  Geophysicist,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1973-1980; 
Assistant  Director  for  Engineering  Geology,  (detailed  to  the  United  Nations 
Disaster  Relief  Organization  Geneva,  Switzerland,  December  1988 
through  July  1990),  August  1980  to  1995,  currently,  Senior  Advisor  for 
Science  Applications,  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL        Project  leader  of  team  that  conducted  a  wide  variety  of  studies  of  ground 
EXPERIENCE  and  structural  responses  to  earthquakes  and  explosives,  and  performed 

seismological  reviews  of  applications  for  licenses  to  construct  and  operate 
nuclear  reactors  and  provided  testimony  at  licensing  proceedings,  1968- 
1973;  Deputy  Chief  for  Engineering,  Office  of  Earthquake  Studies  and 
coordinator  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  all  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  geologic  and  seismologic  analysis  of  reactor  site 
applications;  other  critical  structures  such  as  liquefied  natural  gas  facilities 
and  dams,  1973-1980;  Assistant  Director  for  Engineering  Geology,  1980  to 
1995  and  Senior  Advisor  for  Science  Applications  1995  to  present)  and 
provides  Bureau  policy  and  guidance  on:  natural  hazards;  nuclear  waste; 
critical  structures  such  as  nuclear  powerplants  and  dams;  all  Survey 
Alaskan  matters  and  compliance  with  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  (NEPA)  requirements.  Managed  Bureau  exploration  program  on 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska  and  natural  gas  production  system 
for  Barrow,  Alaska  and  numerous  other  science  application  programs. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND        U.S.  Army  Reserve  -  Colonel  (Retired); 
PROFESSIONAL         Registered  Professional  Geologist/Geophysicist  in  Idaho 
SOCIETIES  Association  of  Engineering  Geologists 
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HONORS  Department  of  the  Interior,  Meritorious  Service  Award,  1978 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Distinguished  Service  Award,  1987 
Presidential  Meritorious  Rank  (SES)  Award,  1988 
Department  of  the  Army  Legion  of  Merit,  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and 
other  service  medals. 

PUBLICATIONS         Authored  or  co-authored  25  papers  on  seismologic  and 

earthquake  engineering  studies.  Prepared  alone  or  with  others  over  1 00 
administrative  reports  resulting  from  detailed  review  of  geological  and 
seismological  aspects  of  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  applications. 
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MARTIN  E.  ECKES 

Budget  Officer 

Acting  Chief,  Program  Operations  Office 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Reston,  Virginia 

Mr.  Eckes  currently  serves  as  Budget  Officer  and  Acting  Chief  of  the  Program  Operations  Office 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Eckes  was  born  in  Tacoma,  Washington.  He  graduated  in  1978  from  Central  Washington 
University,  and  worked  as  a  supervisor  and  manager  in  the  parks  and  recreation  field  for  both 
city  government  and  non-profit  agencies  in  various  Pacific  Northwest  communities.  In  1989,  he 
graduated  from  Portland  State  University  with  a  Master  of  Public  Administration  degree.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  faculty  at  Portland  State  University  for  the  Federal  Government's  Presidential 
Management  Intern  (PMI)  Program,  later  competing  in  and  being  selected  for  the  program. 

In  1989,  he  began  work  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  eventually 
serving  as  Chief  of  Operations  Control  for  NOAA's  Sanctuaries  and  Reserves  Division,  and 
overseeing  final  development  of  the  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary.  In  1993,  he 
began  work  as  a  Budget  Analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  later  worked  in 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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Mr.  REGULA  [presiding].  Well,  we'll  get  the  subcommittee  hearing 
underway. 

We're  happy  to  welcome  this  morning,  Director  Eaton,  and  the 
team  from  the  USGS.  I'd  say  at  the  outset,  when  I  was  in  Califor- 
nia with  the  Smithsonian,  I  spent  some  time  with  the  USGS  earth- 
quake people  out  there.  I  was  quite  impressed.  What  I  liked  and 
what  I  found  impressive  was  the  involvement  of  Cal  Tech,  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  State  and  county.  Everybody  was  on  the  team, 
so  that  it  really  appeared  to  me  at  least,  a  real  partnership  effort. 
Private  industry  was  involved.  It  was  a  great  way  to  maximize  the 
resources  and  I  think  provide  very  effective  service  to  the  general 
public.  I  was  happy,  also,  that  they  advised  me  that  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  quake  while  I  was  there.  [Laughter.] 

Jim,  I  visited  the  earthquake  program  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  ter- 
rific. They  got  Cal  Tech  and  the  city,  the  private  sector,  the  county, 
and  the  State  all  involved  on  a  team.  It  really  is  an  effective  way, 
I  think,  to  serve  the  public  in  that  area. 

We  have  your  statement.  You  can  summarize  as  you  choose. 

Dr.  EATON.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  begin  by 
apologizing  for  a  glitch  that  occurred  last  night  when  we  sent  down 
100  copies  of  my  written  testimony,  that  they  somewhere  went 
astray  and  did  not  end  up  here.  Happily,  we  were  able  to  fax  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Kaplan,  who  then  I  understand  distributed  it  to  those  of  you 
who — but  if  you  don't  have  a  clean  copy  here,  Mr.  Regula,  I've  got 
one  here  I'd  be  happy  to  share  with  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  doubt  if  whomever  received  it  is  perusing  it  with 
great  diligence.  [Laughter.] 

Summary  Statement  of  Gordon  Eaton 

Dr.  EATON.  Let  me  begin,  if  I  might,  by  saying  that  we're  very 
pleased  to  be  here  to  summarize  our  Fiscal  Year  1997  program  and 
our  budget  request  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  We  have  submit- 
ted that,  as  usual,  for  the  record. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here 
today  is  to  tell  you  about  our  very  substantial  progress  in  building 
a  new  USGS,  which  we  are  doing  with  your  and  the  committee's 
help — better  to  serve  every  citizen  every  day  in  every  State  of  this 
Nation. 

One  of  the  things  that  reflects  this  new  Geological  Survey  as  it 
is  underway  as  a  work  in  progress  are  a  number  of  new  faces.  I'd 
like  to  introduce  my  staff.  You'll  recognize  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple are  not  people  you've  seen  here  represented  in  the  positions 
they  are  occupying  today.  Let  me  begin  on  my  immediate  right 
with  Bonnie  McGregor,  who  is  our  Associate  Director  for  Programs, 
and  on  my  immediate  left,  Barbara  Ryan,  who  is  our  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Operations. 

Seated  behind  me  to  the  right  is  Pat  Leahy,  who  is  the  new  Chief 
Geologist,  who  you  haven't  met  in  that  capacity  before;  next  to  him, 
Dick  Witmer,  who  is  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  National  Mapping  Di- 
vision; Jim  Devine,  who  is  a  specialist  on  a  wide  variety  of  things 
on  our  staff;  next  to  him,  Bob  Hirsch,  whom  you  have  met  before 
as  the  Chief  Hydrologist.  Next  to  Bob,  sitting  just  behind  me  to  the 
left,  is  Dr.  Ron  Pulliam,  currently  the  Director  of  the  National  Bio- 
logical Service;  next  to  him,  Bill  Gossman,  who  is  acting  head  of 
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our  Office  of  Program  Support;  beside  him,  Marty  Eckes,  who  is 
our  new  budget  officer — he  might  be  not  new  to  you,  but  he  is  new 
here  in  this  capacity — next  to  him,  Mary  Ann  Lawler,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  who  will  be  here  in  part  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Department. 

Just  to  begin  a  very  brief  conversation  here,  I'd  like  to  focus  on 
three  very  simple  topics.  First,  an  example  of  how  again  in  this 
past  year,  the  USGS  has  made  a  significant  difference  to  the  Na- 
tion. Secondly,  I  want  to  describe  for  you  a  wholly  new  approach 
to  USGS  programs  in  order  to  better  meet  new  and  future  chal- 
lenges; thirdly,  to  run  briefly  over  some  highlights  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

NATURAL  HAZARDS 

You  may  recall  that  last  year,  not  long  before  we  met,  a  matter 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  we  had  a  devastating  earthquake  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  the  Northridge  earthquake.  Last  night,  not  long 
before  midnight,  we  had  a  major  aftershock  from  that  earthquake 
of  magnitude  4. 1. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  these  not  necessarily  follow  immediately  then? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  right.  They  can  string  out  over  months  after 
the  main  events  have  happened.  So  we're  fortunate  that  this  didn't 
happen  while  you  were  out  there,  although  it  would  have  given  our 
crew  a  chance  to  show  you  some  of  their  other  talents. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  pass.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  If  we  look  at  the  past  12  months,  the  past  12  months 
represent  a  period  of  incredible  flooding  in  the  United  States  here, 
there,  and  practically  everywhere;  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
New  England  and  the  Northeast  areas,  around  the  Gulf  and  Carib- 
bean, floods  caused  very  significant  devastation  in  the  U.S.  So  far, 
three  months  into  1996,  calendar  1996,  the  high  pace  of  floods  is 
continuing,  with  the  rapid  snow-melt  floods  that  hit  the  Northeast, 
and  again,  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  you  may 
have  read  in  the  Washington  Post  that  right  here  in  Washington, 
the  Survey  measured  the  highest  level  of  the  Potomac  River  in  24 
years  and  the  highest  January  flow  recorded  in  66  years  of  continu- 
ous measurement. 

Mr.  Regula.  Someone  said  they  had  the  most  snow  this  winter 
that  this  area  has  ever  experienced. 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  right.  We  did  exceed  the  record  accumulated 
snowfall  for  Washington.  Just  as  we  had  an  aftershock  of  the 
Northridge  quake  in  the  LA  basin  last  night,  depending  on  which 
TV  station  you  might  have  been  watching,  there  was  a  warning  of 
local  flooding  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  So  the  floods  are  not 
really  letting  up  in  any  way  at  all. 

In  this  past  winter's  floods  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey's  real-time  information  on  river  levels  was  absolutely  es- 
sential, both  to  the  National  Weather  Service,  which  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  warning  people  in  the  path  of  flood  waters  to  evacu- 
ate, but  also  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  whom  we,  likewise, 
work  very  closely.  Our  data  allowed  them  to  predict  the  river  flow 
that's  coming  into  the  reservoirs  that  were  their  responsibility.  It 
allowed  them  to  manage  releases  from  these  reservoirs  in  order  to 
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manage  the  flow  of  the  river  downstream,  and  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  possible  floods  on  downstream  communities. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  alone,  the  management  of 
flood  waters  resulted  in  an  estimated  $3  billion  of  reduction  in  po- 
tential flood  losses  that  could  have  occurred.  In  the  Portland  area 
itself,  the  urban  area,  effective  upstream  management  of  reservoir 
levels,  based  on  the  data  that  we  provided,  reduced  the  flood  peak 
by  an  entire  six  feet,  thereby  sparing  downtown  Portland  from 
massive  damage. 

The  USGS  response  to  this  year's  floods  is  only  one  example  of 
the  direct  effect  that  we've  had  in  providing  earth  science  in  the 
public  service.  Many  other  examples  are  covered  in  my  much 
longer  written  testimony. 

Even  as  we  evolved  to  meet  all  of  the  challenges  of  the  past  cen- 
tury of  our  work,  and  evolve  we  did  continuously,  the  USGS  mis- 
sion remains  the  same  today  as  it  did  in  the  beginning,  to  provide 
this  Nation  with  objective,  reliable,  impartial  information  to  de- 
scribe and  better  understand  the  earth  and  to  help  with  anticipat- 
ing its  behavior.  This  information  is  used  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  from  potential  natural  disasters;  to  manage 
water,  energy,  and  minerals,  and  now  biological  resources;  to  en- 
hance and  protect  the  quality  of  human  life,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  wise  economic  and  physical  development  of  our  Nation. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  THEMES 

To  better  serve  the  public,  and  it's  reflected  here  in  our  budget 
book,  and  particularly  in  the  exhibits  book  which  we  have  provided, 
we  now  arrange  our  programs  around  four  major  thematic  head- 
ings. In  the  past,  we  have  sort  of  walked  you  through  line  item  by 
line  item  the  programs  in  each  of  our  disciplinary  divisions.  We  are 
now  moving  away  from  that  way  of  looking  at  programs  and  group- 
ing programs  and  putting  them  together  under  these  four  headings, 
which  are  hazards,  in  addition  to  including  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  subsidence  and  landslides,  includes  both  floods 
and  droughts.  The  floods  and  droughts  work  principally,  having 
been  done  and  still  being  done  in  the  Water  Resources  Division,  the 
other  things  in  the  Geologic  Division.  We  are  now  saying  we're 
going  to  look  at  this  under  an  umbrella  called  hazards,  rather  than 
under  a  divisional  heading. 

The  other  three  themes  are  resources,  which  now  will  include, 
beginning  in  1997,  biological  resources  as  well  as  water  resources, 
energy  resources,  and  mineral  resources;  the  environment,  where 
the  concerns  are  every  bit  as  much  for  environmental  impacts  on 
human  population  as  well  now  as  on  the  Nation's  wildlife  and  other 
biota.  Finally,  the  fourth  theme  is  a  new  approach  to  all  of  the  data 
and  information  that  we  manage  and  share.  So  it's  an  element 
we're  calling  information  management.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
approach  will  help  us  to  focus  a  wide  variety  of  technical  expertise 
on  problems  and  solutions  that  directly  affect  the  public  welfare. 

STAFF,  PROGRAM,  AND  BUDGET  CHANGES 

Let  me  just  close  my  remarks  now  with  a  few  words  about  the 
challenges  ahead  and  the  highlights  of  the  budget.  With  the  recent 
completion  of  a  reduction-in-force  of  more  than  650  employees,  and 
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this  included  employees  both  in  the  Geological  Survey,  particularly 
the  Geologic  Division,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  now 
onboard  and  functioning  in  our  midst,  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey was  forced  also  to  undertake  a  major  reduction-in-force.  That 
is  coming  close  to  an  end.  These  clearly  are  the  most  significant  re- 
ductions-in-force  that  the  Geological  Survey  has  known  in  its  117- 
year  history.  It  has  been  particularly  painful  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  resources. 

We  are  now  concentrating  on  retooling  our  operations  and  estab- 
lishing some  new  program  priorities,  which  I'll  be  happy  to  talk 
about.  Contracting  with  the  private  sector  continues  to  grow,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  for  computer-readable  map  production.  That 
is  increasing  rapidly  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  management  ef- 
fort to  provide  scientific  information  as  efficiently  as  we  can. 

As  to  the  budget,  the  budget  request  for  this  year  is  for  $746.4 
million.  That  represents  an  increase  of  $15.9  million  above  the  con- 
ference mark,  which  is  provided  for  the  year,  Fiscal  Year  1996.  Let 
me  just  run  quickly  down  the  elements  in  that  increase.  There's 
about  $5  million  for  increased  use  of  classified  data  at  our  Civil  Ap- 
plications Committee  Center  that  operates  on  the  hill  behind  the 
main  building  out  in  Reston.  This  will  provide  use  of  classified  data 
to  civilian  agencies  and  scientists  for  a  variety  of  both  hazard  anal- 
yses and  particularly  environmental  application. 

Another  piece  of  the  increase  is  for  residual  costs  that  we  have 
to  bear  for  unemployment  and  workers'  compensation  payments  for 
former  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  last  two  are  high 
priority  biological  information  needs  on  Federal  lands  and  uncon- 
trollable cost  increases,  including  pay  increases,  within  the  former 
NBS  activity. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  PROGRAM  DIRECTIONS 

Based  on  needs  identified  through  interactions  with  clients,  cus- 
tomers, and  partners  of  the  sort  that  you  heard  about  in  Los  Ange- 
les, but  which  have  counterparts  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  the 
USGS  budget  for  1997  highlights  support  for  four  new  program  di- 
rections involving  the  occurrence  of  multiple  hazards  in  urban 
areas,  the  issue  of  drinking  water  and  public  health,  a  new  digital 
national  atlas,  the  first  new  national  atlas  in  25  years,  and  a  na- 
tional framework  for  geospatial  data,  as  well  as  increased  support 
for  the  Federal-State  cooperative  program. 

Now  in  seeking  to  move  in  these  new  directions,  you  need  to 
know  that  there  is  no  request  for  increased  funding.  We  are  re- 
directing funding  in  our  base  budget  in  these  new  directions.  It's 
our  assumption  that  this  will  be  the  way  we  will  strike  out  in  new 
directions  from  here  and  on  out,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
that  we  will  decide  things  to  slim  down  or  eliminate  in  order  to  free 
up  funds  to  move  in  some  of  these  new  directions.  In  doing  that, 
we'll  bring  those  to  the  table  always  to  share  with  you,  so  that  you 
can  reflect  on  these  and  provide  your  reactions  to  them. 

So  we'll  be  working  with  clients  and  customers  to  develop  these 
programs.  They  will  be  involved  increasingly.  We  do  not  see  our- 
selves growing  in  terms  of  the  number  of  employees.  We'll  be 
reaching  out  to  a  variety  of  communities  out  there  for  shared  ex- 
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pertise.  The  Cal  Tech  example  you  cited  is  a  perfectly  splendid  ex- 
ample. 

So  let  me  just  close  by  saying  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
build  and  shape  the  new  USGS  over  the  next  few  years,  but  you 
need  to  know  that  we  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our  scientific 
information  will  continue  to  be  objective  and  credible,  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  relevant  and  responsive  to  your  concerns,  to  society's 
concerns,  to  the  Nation's  needs,  and  that  we  feel  and  we  hope  that 
we  can  bring  you  to  see  that  we  are  truly  serving  every  citizen 
every  day  in  every  State  of  this  Nation. 

That  concludes,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  formal  introductory  remarks. 
We'd  be  happy  now  to  hear  your  observations,  answer  your  ques- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Eaton  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

Director  Gordon  Eaton 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

"Serving  Every  Citizen,  Every  Day" 


Introduction 


Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  here  to  discuss  with  you  our  FY  1 997  program  and  our  budget  request  for  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (USGS).  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  on  our  very 
substantial  progress  in  building  the  "new"  USGS.  As  good  as  we  have  been  for  more 
than  a  century,  we  are  going  to  be  even  better.  We  are  moving  rapidly  to  become  not 
only  the  science  agency  for  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  also  the  national  earth  and 
environmental  science  agency  entrusted  to  provide  sound  and  objective  science  to 
decisionmakers  in  more  than  1,200  local,  State,  and  Federal  natural  resource 
management  organizations  across  the  country. 

Most  important,  we  are  building  a  new  USGS  to  better  serve  every  citizen,  every  day,  in 
every  State  of  this  Nation.  That  is  a  bold  claim,  perhaps,  but  one  whose  growing 
success  can  easily  and  convincingly  be  demonstrated.  Today,  we  will  document  some 
of  the  many  ways  we  have  served  our  citizens  during  the  past  year  alone,  and  highlight 
some  of  the  ways  we  propose  to  serve  them  more  effectively  in  the  coming  year. 

Organizational  Themes 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  changed  greatly  since  I  last  met  with  this  Subcommittee.  Some 
of  that  change  has  been  organizational  to  rebuild  the  new  USGS,  downsizing  even  as 
we  take  on  new  responsibilities.  These  are  important  changes  that  I  think  will  help  us 
better  serve  the  public,  and  I  will  discuss  them  later  in  this  testimony. 

But  first,  I  will  talk  about  some  natural  and  not  so  natural  changes  that  affected  us  all. 
We'd  like  to  talk  about  floods  and  earthquakes,  about  new  hazards  that  may  affect 
health  and  safety,  and  about  ongoing  assessments  to  determine  if  we  have  the  water, 
energy,  and  mineral  resources  to  build  tomorrow  and  to  understand  the  biological 
resources  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Ironically,  as  we  evolve  to  meet  these  changes  and  challenges,  the  century-old  mission 
of  the  USGS  remains  about  the  same:  to  provide  the  Nation  with  reliable,  impartial 
information  to  describe  and  better  understand  the  Earth  and  its  behavior.  This 
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information  is  used  to  minimize  loss  of  life  and  property  from  natural  disasters,  to 
manage  water,  energy,  mineral,  and  biological  resources,  to  enhance  and  protect  the 
quality  of  life,  and  to  contribute  to  wise  economic  and  physical  development. 

To  better  serve  the  public,  we  are  now  arraying  USGS  programs  under  four  major 
themes-Hazards,  Resources,  Environment,  and  Information  Management.  These 
crosscutting  themes  help  us  focus  our  expertise  on  problems  and  solutions  that  directly 
affect  public  welfare.  They  also  enable  us  to  build  strong,  multidisciplinary  teams  that 
can  join  with  other  public  and  private  organizations,  leveraging  our  resources  to 
produce  results  that  are  greater  than  the  sum  of  our  individual  efforts. 

Hazards 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  paraphrase,  "A  Nation  that  ignores  the  geologic  history  of  its 
natural  disasters  is  doomed  to  relive  them."  The  USGS  documents  where  and  how 
floods,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hurricanes,  droughts,  wildfires,  and  landslides 
have  struck  in  the  past,  and  works  to  understand  better  the  factors  --  natural  and 
human  induced  ~  that  increase  our  vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  these  natural  hazards 
--  vulnerabilities  which  could  lead  to  future  disasters. 


As  part  of  this  effort,  the  USGS  works  with  others  to  reduce  the  indirect  "disaster  tax," 
the  burden  we  all  share  when  we  must  repair  and  rebuild  after  natural  disasters.  In 
recent  years,  natural  disasters  have  cost  the  Nation  on  the  average  of  $55  billion  per 
year. 

To  see  how  our  science  can  help  reduce  the  "disaster  tax,"  consider  events  of  the  past 

1 2  months.  For  much  of  the  Nation,  1995  was  the  "Year  of  the  Flood"  (see  graphic). 

From  the  Pacific  Northwest 

to  the  Northeast,  to  areas 

around  the  Gulf  and 

Caribbean,  floods  caused 

significant  devastation. 

And  1 996  is  continuing  the 

high  flood  pace,  with  the 

rapid  snowmelt  floods  that 

hit  the  Northeast,  and 

again,  the  Pacific 

Northwest.  Right  here  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  the 

USGS  measured  the 

Potomac  River  at  its  highest 

level  in  24  years  and  the 

highest  January  flow 

recorded  in  66  years  of 

measurement. 
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Measuring  floods  is  but  one  of  the  key  roles  we  have  in  reducing  the  indirect  "disaster 
tax"  that  comes  from  floods  and  other  hazardous  events.  As  the  Nation's  water 
resources  information  agency,  the  USGS  provides  other  agencies,  like  the  National 
Weather  Service,  with  real-time  flood  data  needed  to  warn  downstream  communities 
about  impending  disasters.  USGS  information  is  also  used  for  improving  disaster 
response  planning  and  the  construction  of  flood  control  structures,  while  USGS 
computer  models  help  predict  the  impact  of  flooding.  For  example: 

►  In  this  winter's  floods  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  USGS's  real-time  information  on  river 
levels  enabled  the  accurate  forecasting  of  floods  and  ultimately  led  to  the  saving  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  property  damage.  Our  constant  supply  of  real-time 
data  on  streamflow  conditions  at  hundreds  of  sites  was  essential  to  flood  warnings 
being  issued  by  the  National  Weather  Service  to  people  in  the  path  of  flood  waters. 
USGS  live  monitoring  of  upstream  conditions  was  essential  to  water  management 
agencies,  especially  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  allowing  them  to  predict  the 
flow  into  their  reservoirs  and  manage  releases  to  reduce  the  impact  of  floods  on 
downstream  communities.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  alone,  the 
management  of  flood  waters  resulted  in  an  estimated  $3  billion  reduction  in  flood 
losses.  These  management  systems  depend  on  a  steady  flow  of  USGS  information 
and  data. 

►  In  Portland,  the  effective  upstream  management  of  reservoir  levels,  which  depends 
on  USGS  information,  reduced  the  flood  peak  by  6  feet,  sparing  downtown  Portland 
from  massive  damage. 

►  In  Colorado,  a  proposed  $10  million  spillway  modification  of  the  Olympus  Dam  in 
Estes  Park,  Colorado,  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  because  the  USGS  was  able  to 
document  that  floods  during  the  past  10,000  years  would  not  have  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  current  spillway.  Without  the  USGS  evaluation,  design  standards 
developed  in  the  1980's  would  have  required  the  proposed  spillway  modification, 
thereby  wasting  scarce  funds. 

►  In  Pennsylvania,  USGS  information  on  the  rapidly  rising  Susquehanna  River 
enabled  the  National  Weather  Service  to  issue  timely  evacuation  notices  to 
Harrisburg  residents  adjacent  to  to  the  river.  Without  this  information,  lives  could 
have  been  lost. 

But  1 995  was  more  than  a  year  of  floods.  Around  the  world,  more  than  8,000  people 
died  as  a  result  of  earthquakes.  In  particular,  the  Kobe,  Japan  earthquake  offers  a 
chilling  version  of  the  damage  that  the  1994  Northridge,  California  shock  might  have 
caused  had  it  struck  beneath  downtown  Los  Angeles  or  in  other  urban  areas  in  our 
country.  The  city  of  Kobe  suffered  $400-200  billion  of  damage,  and  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  Kobe's  geologic  setting  is  very  similar  to  a  number  of 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  east  margin  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Seattle,  Anchorage,  and  San  Diego  are  also  at  risk  from  earthquakes  like  Kobe's. 
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The  Northridge  and  Kobe  earthquakes  also  demonstrated  the  clear  need  for  rapid, 
reliable  seismological  information  for  relief  and  restoration  efforts  just  after  an 
earthquake.  The  USGS  is  exploiting  rapidly  changing  technologies  in  computers, 
telecommunications,  and  instrument  design  to  provide  rapid  notification  of  earthquakes. 
Such  warnings  can  give  utilities,  transportation,  and  communications  industries  the 
precious  seconds  needed  to  shut  down  vulnerable  facilities  such  as  power  plants, 
before  the  most  intense  shaking  begins.  The  first  urban  seismic  hazard  alerting  system 
is  now  being  developed  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States,  at  least  three  States  --  California,  Alaska,  and  Texas  -- 
suffered  earthquakes  stronger  than  5.5  on  the  Richter  Scale.   Moreover,  in  1996,  we 
will  mark  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  deadly  San  Francisco  earthquake,  the  1 10th 
anniversary  of  the  Charleston,  SC  earthquake,  and  the  185th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
the  New  Madrid,  MO  earthquake  series  that  shook  much  of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
Again,  a  Nation  that  ignores  the  geologic  history  of  its  natural  disasters  is  doomed  to 
relive  them. 

Urban  areas,  with  their  large  concentrations  of  people  and  structures,  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  losses  from  a  wide  variety  of  natural  hazards.  The  time  is  right  to  tackle 
the  challenge  of  integrating  hazard  assessments  in  urban  areas.  As  an  FY  1997 
program  direction,  USGS  will  focus  on  an  initial  effort  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  urban  area 
of  Washington,  an  area  vulnerable  to  many  of  these  natural  hazards.  Large 
earthquakes,  volcanic  activity,  mudflows,  landslides,  flooding,  storm  surges,  and 
tsunamis  have  occurred  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  Specific  USGS  activities  will  range 
from  collecting  information  on  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  hazardous  events  to 
integrating  cultural  and  demographic  data  bases  for  population,  transportation 
networks,  building,  and  other  components.  We  are  actively  seeking  partnerships  with 
outside  groups  to  complement  USGS  work  and  ensure  the  best  range  of  information 
possible. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  biological  sciences  into  the  USGS,  we  have  enhanced  our 
capability  to  address  other  hazards  that  require  our  attention  as  well.  The  emergence 
and  spread  of  diseases  that  threaten  human  health  or  native  biodiversity,  affect 
recreational  activities  and  related  regional  economies,  or  have  the  potential  to  spread  to 
domestic  stock  or  people  deserve  special  attention.  These  hazards  are  especially 
important  in  the  urban/suburban  areas  where  roughly  80  percent  of  the  human 
population  lives  near  wildlife  that  use  urban  environments  for  habitat  and/or  forage. 
Problems  now  being  addressed  include  emergence  of  a  bacterial  disease  affecting 
many  birds  throughout  the  East  and  now  moving  westward;  avian  malaria  and  avian 
pox  affecting  native  Hawaiian  avifauna;  whirling  disease  in  trout  in  Montana;  emerging 
diseases  of  waterfowl  such  as  duck  plague  and  expanding  diseases  such  as  avian 
cholera  and  avian  botulism;  brucellosis  in  elk  and  bison  of  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
Area;  and  Lyme  disease. 
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Environment 


Wildland  fires  cost  money  to  fight,  damage  property  and  resources,  and  sometimes  kill 
firefighters  and  others.  In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  California  Sierra  Nevada, 
biologists  are  working  to  understand  how  human  decisions  about  land  management 
and  fire  control  affect  the  frequency  and  severity  of  fire.  Consolidation  of  science 
functions  will  allow  USGS  to  broaden  its  ability  to  respond  to  hazards  affecting  every 
citizen,  in  every  State. 

The  most  important  result  of  our  environmental  work  is  helping  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people.  We  are  proud,  for  example,  of  the  pioneering  work  of 
our  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program  (see  graphic)  involving  thousands  of 
local  and  State  officials  all 


NATIONAL  WATER-QUALITY  ASSESSMENT 
STUDY  UNITS 

2?& 


across  the  country  to  focus 
regional  water  quality 
issues-while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  developing  a 
broad  National  picture  that 
will  help  you  and  others 
make  critical  decisions  at 
the  National  level  about  the 
quality  of  our  water 
resources. 

As  a  public  service  agency, 

the  USGS  works  to  produce 

accurate  and  impartial 

scientific  interpretations  and 

information  needed  by 

citizens,  managers,  and 

public  officials  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  environment.  The  USGS  does  not 

make  these  decisions,  but  our  long  record  in  producing  the  accurate,  impartial  science 

has  allowed  many  Administrations  and  many  Congresses  to  have  the  best  available 

information  before  making  tough  environmental  decisions. 

That  part  of  our  basic  environmental  mission  has  not  changed.  But  the  USGS  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  move  into  new  areas  of  science  in  service  to  the  American  public. 
With  the  capabilities  of  the  former  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  and  a  segment  of 
the  former  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  new  USGS  can  make  even  greater  progress  toward 
public  service  in  providing  a  science-based  understanding  of  our  environment. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  how  this  work  is  helping  to  solve  environmental  problems 
and  save  the  Nation  money: 


EXPLANATION 

Began  in  fiscal  year  1991 
Began  in  fiscal  year  1994 
Scneduied  to  Degm  m  fiscal  year  1997 
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►  In  south  Florida,  $2  to  $3  billion  decisions  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years 
regarding  which  path  to  follow  to  restore  the  Everglades  and  Florida  Bay.  USGS 
interdisciplinary  science  studies  are  contributing  to  the  ability  to  predict  the  results  of 
different  management  options.  The  USGS  provides  a  comprehensive  package  of 
geologic,  ecologic,  hydrologic,  and  cartographic  scientific  support,  that  is  closely 
coordinated  with  the  scientific  work  of  other  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  land  and 
resource  management  decisions  by  policymakers. 

►  In  Kansas,  our  studies  of  the  movement  and  fate  of  pesticides  helped  farmers 
determine  the  best  times  for  applying  effective  quantities  of  the  chemical  atrazine 
while  reducing  costs  and  avoiding  many  adverse  environmental  effects.  We  helped 
downstream  reservoir  and  water  supply  managers  determine  when  expensive 
remediation  efforts  to  reduce  pesticide  concentrations  were  necessary.  Not  only  did 
our  work  alert  people  to  a  largely  unrecognized  environmental  problem,  but  our 
science  helped  find  solutions  that  saved  both  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer  money  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  more  expensive  solutions. 

Based  on  our  work  in  Kansas  and  other  States,  we  are  about  to  release  a  report  on  the 
first  intensive  water  quality  study  of  the  entire  Mississippi  River  System.  The  study  has 
required  five  years  of  intensive  field  measurements  and  analyses  by  the  USGS  and 
dozens  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  In  part  the  study  documents  the 
presence  and  sources  of  many  types  of  contaminants  carried  by  the  waters  and 
sediments  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  For  example,  the  chemical  atrazine  was 
pushed  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  actually  traced  in  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  wake  of 
the  1993  flood.  The  Mississippi  study  is  also  a  blueprint  to  help  managers  and  citizens 
determine  the  best  methods  to  keep  the  "Father  of  Waters"  a  usable  and  enjoyable  part 
of  our  heritage. 

Our  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  also  is  a  good  example  of  how  the  addition  of 

biological  expertise  from  the  NBS  to  the  USGS  will  expand  and  deepen  existing 

scientific  partnerships.  Our  scientists  have  been  working  together  for  some  time  in  the 

Mississippi  River  basin  to  study  the  effects  of  contaminants  on  fish.  Using  the  most 

sophisticated  biomarker  and  tissue  analysis  methods,  the  joint  study  includes 

36  separate  sampling  locations  and  intensive  studies  of  2  smaller  watersheds  within  the 

basin. 

The  research  function  of  the  former  NBS  will  also  provide  a  logical  extension  of  our 
partnership  in  the  area  of  migratory  birds.  USGS  water  information  has  long  been 
crucial  to  water  managers  in  many  major  river  basins.  Water  management  practices  in 
turn  have  a  major  effect  on  migratory  birds.  Joint  research  will  help  document  the 
values  of  flooded  land  and  flood  management  options  to  migratory  birds,  particularly  the 
millions  of  waterfowl  and  wading  birds  that  use  these  flooded  and  non-flooded  areas  as 
a  source  of  food  and  haven  during  the  winter  season  and  the  spring  and  fall  migration 
seasons. 
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One  of  the  newest  areas  of  our  joint  environmental  research  is  in  the  area  of  chemicals 
in  our  streams  that  are  suspected  to  be  interfering  with  the  reproductive  capability  of 
some  aquatic  life.  This  new  work  is  another  example  of  the  natural  partnership  formed 
by  the  two  agencies  that  will  develop  even  more  fully  in  our  new  organization.  Together 
we  are  now  conducting  a  reconnaissance  study  with  the  University  of  Florida  to 
determine  if  endocrine  disruption  is  occurring  in  fish  in  the  Nation's  fresh  waters.  The 
cooperative  study  will  use  "biomarker"  techniques,  recently  developed  in  part  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  to  look  at  hormone  levels  in  two  common  and  widely  distributed 
fish,  the  Largemouth  Bass  and  common  Carp.  The  ongoing  USGS  National  Water- 
Quality  Assessment  Program  will  provide  the  natural  framework  for  this  reconnaissance 
study,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  you  some  preliminary  findings  by  June  1996. 

Resources 

We  cannot  hope  to  build  and  rebuild  America  without  adequate  natural  resources. 
Some  have  estimated  that  in  the  next  few  decades  our  Nation  will  need  to  use  and 
reuse  as  many  resources  as  we  used  during  our  first  two  hundred  years. 

The  Resource  theme  area,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  gives  the  USGS  the  chance 
to  serve  every  citizen,  every  day,  in  every  State.  We  are  the  national  source  of 
information  on  the  water  we  drink  and  use  to  power  hydroelectric  plants,  irrigate  farms, 
and  feed  many  industries.  The  USGS  is  the  source  of  the  Nation's  long-term 
perspective  on  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  energy  resources  needed  to  power  the 
future  and  propel  our  cars  and  planes.  We  are  drawing  and  refining  the  maps  of  the 
Nation's  geologic  framework  that  will  yield  tomorrow's  mineral  and  energy  resources. 
We  provide  the  basic  maps  that  let  others  plan  roads,  developments,  and  recreational 
areas  and  allow  hunters,  hikers,  anglers,  and  outfitters  to  find  their  way  into  the  outback 
to  enjoy  our  natural  resources.  In  addition,  we  gather  and  interpret  information  on  our 
biological  resources  that  our  citizens  so  value  ~  for  recreation,  hunting,  and  fishing,  as 
well  as  commercial  needs. 

We  have  just  released  the  first  product  from  our  recent  assimilation  of  the  minerals 
information  arm  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  year's  Mineral  Commodity 
summaries  are  a  reminder  that  the  United  States  output  of  minerals-based  materials 
currently  contributes  nearly  $400  billion  annually  to  the  Nation's  economy.  This  group 
will  continue  to  study  materials  flow  in  our  economy  to  enhance  our  understanding  of, 
and  improve  efficiencies  in,  the  use  and  reuse  of  our  country's  resources.  I  have 
mentioned  our  pride  and  responsibility  in  promoting  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens.  We  are  equally  proud  of  our  contributions  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

An  important  contribution  to  economic  development  is  producing  information  needed  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  making  resource  development  decisions.  For 
example: 
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U.S.  Oil  and  Gas  Resources 

(onshore  and  Slate  waters) 

1995  USGS  Assessment 


Total  Oil:  142  billion  barrels 


Total  Gas:  1,074  trillion  cubic  feet 


TheUSGS's  1995 

national  assessment  of 

oil  and  gas  resources 

(see  graphic)  of  the 

United  States  is  being 

used  by  petroleum 

companies,  including 

Amoco,  Conoco,  Exxon, 

and  Arco,  to  reduce  the 

risk  associated  with 

exploring  for  and 

developing  domestic  oil 

and  gas  resources. 

Private  industry,  and 

Federal,  and  State 

agencies  are  using  the 

assessment  data  to 

model  the  supply  and 

demand  for  natural  gas  across  regional  and  national  boundaries  and  to  evaluate  the 

economic  impacts  of  resulting  trade. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  Nation's  electricity  is  generated  by  the  burning  of  coal.  USGS  is 
conducting  research  aimed  at  assuring  our  coals  supply,  as  well  as  minimizing  the 
environmental  impacts  of  coal  mining  and  combustion.  In  cooperation  with  States, 
universities,  and  the  private  sector,  we  are  testing  the  application  of  innovative 
geophysical  technology  for  the  prediction  and  mitigation  of  acid  coal  mine  drainage  in 
the  Appalachians.  In  another  partnership,  we  are  conducting  an  inventory  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  coal  resources  to  identify  those  that  are  most  likely  to  meet 
proposed  legislation  stemming  from  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

USGS  research  is  demonstrating  how  recreational  users  and  hydroelectric  power 
generators  can  share  the  Colorado  River.  A  soon  to  be  implemented  study, 
completed  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  looked  at  competing 
demands  for  water  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  river  flow  is  currently  regulated  to 
satisfy  demands  of  the  hydroelectric  facility  at  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  but  as  a  result, 
the  beaches  in  the  Grand  Canyon  are  being  starved  of  sand.  Fish  habitat  is  affected, 
and  eventually  the  camping  spots  used  by  thousands  of  rafters  each  year  may 
disappear.  USGS  models  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
show  that  an  occasional  period  of  high  river  flow  would  move  enough  sand  to 
replenish  the  beaches,  reconciling  the  needs  of  recreational  users  with  those  for 
power  generation.  Initial  large  volume  water  releases  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  are 
scheduled  to  occur  this  spring. 

Keeping  our  drinking  water  safe  can  be  an  expensive  proposition.  Knowledge  of  the 
geologic,  microbiological,  land-surface,  and  hydrologic  features  of  watersheds  and 
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aquifers  provides  the  scientific  basis  needed  to  protect  public  water  supplies  in  a  cost 
effective  manner.  With  better  information  about  the  quality  of  source  waters,  water 
suppliers  can  determine  when  and  where  to  withdraw  water,  and  how  best  to  deliver 
higher  quality  drinking  water  to  the  public.  The  USGS  is  proposing  to  address  these 
concerns  through  an  FY  1997  program  direction  that  involves  collaboration  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  responsible  for  water  treatment,  water-system 
infrastructure,  and  public  health.  The  USGS  is  strengthening  partnerships  with  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  American  Water  Works  Association,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and  State  and  local  agencies  to  define  specific  needs  and 
areas  for  study.   In  FY  1997,  two  study  locations  will  be  chosen  in  conjunction  with 
partners  for  demonstrating  and  testing  capabilities. 

►  Understanding  biological  resources  can  often  allow  fuller  use  of  a  resource.  Our 
research  into  the  migration  of  salmon  in  rivers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  allow 
managers  to  design  strategies  that  accommodate  both  hydropower  needs  and  the 
needs  of  salmon.  Biological  and  hydrological  modeling  in  south  Florida  will  assist 
State  and  Federal  managers  in  meeting  the  water  needs  of  growing  urban 
populations  and  the  diverse  wildlife  in  the  Everglades. 

►  Birds  are  among  America's  best  known  and  loved  wild  creatures.  We  have  recently 
completed  the  29th  annual  survey  of  breeding  bird  populations  across  the  Nation, 
and  are  making  that  information  available  on  the  Internet  to  managers  and  bird  lovers 
alike.  The  banding  of  waterfowl,  needed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
States  in  setting  hunting  regulations,  continues  as  a  successful  program. 

Information  Management 


Information  management 
(see  graphic)  is  providing 
real-time  data  during  the 
drama  of  a  major  flood, 
making  access  to 
thousands  of  pages  of 
Earth  and  biological  science 
data  possible  by  a  few 
computer  key  strokes,  and 
creating  high  resolution 
images  of  the  Earth  to  help 
teachers  make  science 
come  alive  for  their 
students.  All  of  this  is 
available  now  and 
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becoming  more  so  every  day,  through  a  concerted  focus  by  the  USGS  on  the 
management  of  its  scientific  information. 

While  conducting  excellent  science  is  a  hallmark  of  the  USGS,  responding  to  customers 
information  needs  through  innovative  technology  is  also  an  area  where  the  USGS  is 
becoming  a  leader  among  Federal  agencies.  Easier  access,  better  standards  for 
communicating  and  sharing  data,  and  more  effective  outreach  to  a  broader  group  of 
users  are  some  of  the  objectives  the  USGS  is  working  towards  to  ensure  that  those 
who  need  our  science  can  get  it.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Internet  is  rapidly  becoming  the  USGS'  medium  of  choice  for  providing  scientific 
information  because  of  ease  of  access  to  high  volumes  of  data. 

►  Results  from  the  multiagency,  interdisciplinary  scientific  assessment  of  the  1993 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  floods  have  been  queried  nearly  7,000  times  since 
becoming  available  "on  the  Net"  in  June  1995.  Overall,  USGS  hydrologic,  geologic, 
and  cartographic  information  data  bases  current  available  via  the  Internet  are 
accessed  about  150,000  times  every  month.  A  related  biologically-oriented  site  has 
been  queried  by  individuals  from  all  50  States  and  53  countries. 

►  Real-time  data  from  the  USGS-operated  streamgaging  network  is  being  accessed 
online  by  thousands  of  monthly  users  ranging  from  Federal  and  State  natural 
resource  managers  to  boaters  and  anglers  planning  trips  in  Montana. 

►  Federal  Computer  Week  recently  reported,  "As  the  East  Coast  battled  record  floods 
last  month,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  used  the  Internet  to  distribute  minutes-old 
data  about  rising  rivers  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  responding  to  the 
emergencies." 

►  Partnerships  are  key  to  increasing  access  to  biological  information.  Scientists  are 
working  with  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to  develop  a  comprehensive  electronic 
directory  of  State  level  biological  data  and  information,  and  is  collaborating  with  more 
than  40  States  to  make  statewide  biological  information  from  the  Gap  Analysis 
Program  available  on  the  Internet. 

USGS  is  a  leader  in  developing  a  growing  reference  library  of  earth  science  CD-ROM 
(compact  disc-read  only  memory). 

►  National  coverage  mapping  data  have  recently  been  updated,  and  are  available  on 
two  CD-ROM.  More  detailed  coverage  is  also  being  prepared  by  State.  The  first 
CD-ROM  provides  data  for  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Washington. 

►  Models  of  the  Global  Energy  and  Water  Cycle,  including  time,  locations,  and  a  wide 
range  of  water  measurements  have  been  made  available  to  scientific  investigators 
and  the  public  on  CD-ROM  and  via  the  Internet. 
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►  A  national  assessment  of  oil  and  gas  resources,  and  an  oil  recovery  study  (House 
Creek  Oil  Field,  Powder  River  Basin,  Wyoming)  including  3-D  analysis,  are  two 
examples  of  an  increasing  body  of  geologic  information  available  in  electronic 
formats  including  CD-ROM. 

►  Two  new  GIS  databases  for  the  Prince  William  Sound  and  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  have 
been  released  on  CD-ROM  that  integrate  spatial  data  for  each  area  across  Federal 
and  State  agency  lines  and  jurisdictions. 

►  Creating  electronic  tools  for  teachers  to  introduce  students  to  the  natural  sciences  is 
among  the  most  gratifying  endeavors  of  the  USGS.  Working  with  the  private  sector, 
the  GeoMedia  series  of  interactive  CD-ROM,  which  present  multimedia  journeys 
through  rain  forests,  mountain  streams,  and  vast  oceans,  have  been  produced  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  students. 

Timely,  high  resolution  mapping  data  and  information  are  becoming  increasingly 
available  from  State  and  local  governments  each  year. 

►  The  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure  is  currently  being  developed  by  the  Federal 
Geographic  Data  Committee  to  link  data  through  a  national  network  that  will  be 
accessible  to  everyone  via  the  Internet. 

►  The  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure,  now  under  development,  will 
complement  the  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure  by  focusing  on  increasing  the 
electronic  access  to  a  widely  distributed  network  of  sources  of  biological  data  and 
information. 

Another  USGS  initiative  in  FY  1 997  is  production  of  an  electronic  National  Atlas. 
Scientific  and  statistical  data  in  flexible,  geographically-based  formats  will  allow  users  to 
get  the  most  value  out  of  USGS  science.  Users  will  have  the  flexibility  to  select, 
combine,  symbolize,  and  display  data  sets  that  are  of  specific  interest.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  framework  data  themes,  such  as  topography,  hydrography,  and  boundaries, 
the  project  will  integrate  key  biological  data  themes,  such  as  bird  and  plant  species  and 
community  distribution  maps.  The  National  Atlas  will  be  made  available  both  on  CD- 
ROM  and  via  the  Internet.  We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  private  sector  in 
creating  the  new  electronic  National  Atlas. 

As  part  of  a  FY  1 997  program  direction,  responding  to  the  growing  demands  for 
geospatial  data,  the  USGS  is  currently  participating  in  cooperative  agreements  with 
EPA,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  develop  common 
geospatial  data  for  transportation,  hydrography,  boundaries,  and  other  themes.  Along 
with  these  agreements,  the  USGS  will  pursue  other  partnerships  at  the  State,  local,  and 
private  levels  to  collaboratively  develop  geospatial  data. 
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Management  Improvements/Changes 

The  consolidation  of  the  NBS  and  portions  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the 
USGS  provides  an  opportunity  to  better  harness  the  future  scientific  capabilities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  result  will  be  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  USGS, 
capable  of  providing  the  Department  and  the  Nation  with  reliable,  objective,  and 
impartial  information  about  the  physical  and  biological  systems  and  resources  of  the 
Earth. 

Starting  with  today  and  looking  ahead,  we  have  asked  how  the  USGS,  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  (DOI's)  science  agency,  can  best  serve  the  Nation.  After 
several  months  of  examination,  a  USGS  Strategic  Planning  Team  has  produced  a 
serious,  clear-eyed  look  at  where  the  USGS  is  going  in  a  future  of  continued 
government  change,  high-technology  revolution,  and  significant  societal  evolution.  This 
look  into  the  future  confirmed  the  belief  in  our  mission  of  providing  unbiased,  impartial 
scientific  data  to  the  Nation,  but  made  certain  that  we  would  have  to  do  some  things 
differently.  Major  challenges  before  the  USGS  include: 

►  Maintaining  a  multidisciplinary  workforce  for  addressing  complex  scientific  problems, 

►  Creating  long-term  national  data  bases  and  using  them  in  interpretative  studies  to 
provide  a  solid  scientific  foundation  for  effective  policy  development,  and 

►  Placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  relationships  and  partnerships  to  ensure  the  most 
efficient  means  available  for  providing  earth  science  information  to  the  public. 

With  this  plan,  we  have  a  clear  yet  flexible  road  map  to  move  forward  in  a  world  of 
increasing  change.  Some  example  of  managing  this  change  include: 

►  The  USGS  has  recently  completed  the  only  significant  reduction-in-force  in  the 
bureau's  history,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  more  than  550  employees,  along  with 
decreases  of  92  from  the  former  NBS,  resulting  from  a  recent  reduction.  We  are 
now  concentrating  on  retooling  our  operations  and  establishing  new  program 
priorities  following  the  four  major  themes  that  I  have  been  focusing  on  in  this 
discussion  today. 

►  The  new  position  of  State  representative  has  been  created  for  each  State  by 
identifying  a  management  point-of-contact  within  an  existing  water  data  gathering 
network  that  already  reaches  all  50  States.  An  interested  citizen  will  be  able  to  get 
information  about  the  USGS  in  their  respective  State  from  a  single  USGS  source 
located  in  that  State. 

►  Contracting  with  the  private  sector  for  computer-readable  map  production  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  management  effort  to  provide 
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scientific  information  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  amount  of  external  map 
production  contracts  with  the  National  Mapping  Division  is  expected  to  reach 
50  percent  in  FY  1997.  Cooperative  agreements  and  innovative  partnerships  with 
State  agencies  also  contribute  to  sharing  the  cost  of  map  production  and  to  ensuring 
its  timely  availability. 

This  brings  me  to  the  recent  integration  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Mines  minerals 
information  activities  into  the  USGS.  About  170  former  USBM  employees  are  now  part 
of  USGS  and  continue  to  provide  to  the  public  a  broad  range  of  minerals  information 
and  statistics.  Also  included  in  the  integration  was  the  transfer  of  the  Minerals 
Information  Library  holdings  to  the  USGS  which  are  fully  available  now. 


The  New  USGS 


The  work  of  combining  the 

research  activities  of  the 

former  NBS  into  the  USGS 

to  form  DOI's  single 

science  agency,  is  also 

underway  (see  graphic). 

The  former  NBS  has  also 

undertaken  a  strategic 

science  planning  process, 

that  began  with  a  series  of 

science  dialogues  at  major 

agency  research  centers 

and  culminated  in  a 

workshop  that  included 

scientists  and  managers 

from  NBS,  partner  bureaus, 

State  agencies,  and  USGS 

colleagues.  The  result  is  a 

concise  science  plan  and  a  practical  implementation  effort  that  will  mesh  effectively 

with  research  in  the  USGS.  A  committee  with  members  from  both  organizations  is 

working  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  bringing  together  these  two  complex  organizations. 

This  committee  is  guided  by  a  policy  group.  The  consolidation  of  USGS  and  NBS  will 
be  successful  only  if  we  achieve  better,  more  integrated  science,  and  efficiencies  in 
how  we  do  business.  The  steering  team  has  initiated  analyses  that  address  both 
programmatic  opportunities  and  administrative  efficiencies.  Results  from  these  and 
other  analyses  will  be  used  to  guide  development  of  the  consolidation  plan. 

This  consolidation  will  improve  the  delivery  of  scientific  information  needed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  bureaus.  We  are  creating  a  truly  comprehensive, 
multidisciplinary  agency,  generating  high  quality,  physical  and  biological  science 
information,  and  managing  and  delivering  that  information  where,  when,  and  how  it  is 
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needed.  We  will  continue  to  seek  input  from  Interior  managers  for  both  needs  and 
priorities  for  research.  Mr.  Chairman,  mechanisms  such  as  this,  which  begin  with  field 
and  regional  discussions  on  science  needs;  regular  meetings  with  bureau  directors  and 
the  Secretary  at  meetings  of  the  Interior  Science  Board;  outreach  to  our  external  clients 
and  partners  and  regular  discussions  with  you  and  other  interested  members,  will  allow 
us  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  ensuring  a  permanent  and  effective  integration. 

Budget  Overview 

To  continue  to  accomplish  the  critical  work  of  the  USGS,  our  FY  1997  budget  request 
is  for  $746.4  million,  an  increase  of  $15.9  million  above  the  FY  1996  Conference  level. 
Specific  components  of  this  increase  include  $2  million  to  cover  costs  for 
unemployment  and  workers  compensation  payments  for  former  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  $6.8  million  to  meet  the  high-priority  biological  science  needs  of 
Interior  land  managers,  expand  the  Cooperative  Unit  System,  and  increase  access  to 
biological  information;  $5  million  to  support  the  use  of  classified  data  by  civilian 
agencies  and  scientists  for  environmental  applications;  $0.5  million  for  further 
implementation  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  features. 

The  USGS  budget  for  FY  1997  also  includes  about  $10  million  in  offsetting  decreases 
and  increases.  As  part  of  the  continuing  efforts  to  implement  Phase  II  of  the 
reinventing  government  effort,  the  USGS  is  eliminating  geothermal  assessment 
activities  (-$2.2  million),  streamlining  information  dissemination  services  (-$2.2  million), 
and  eliminating  low-priority  data  collection  and  analysis  work  on  water  resources 
(-$1.1  million),  and  eliminating  Federal  funding  for  grants  to  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Institutes  (-$4.5  million)  -  Congressional  authorization  for  these  grants 
lapsed  at  the  end  of  FY  1995.  The  savings  realized  from  these  program  changes 
would  be  applied  to  strengthen  the  Federal/State  Cooperative  Programs  to  address 
national  water  issues  ($4.5  million)  and  to  support  four  new  program  directions 
involving  urban  hazards  ($1  million),  drinking  water  and  public  health  ($1 .4  million),  a 
digital  national  atlas  ($1  million),  and  a  framework  for  geospatial  data  ($2  million). 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  these  remarks  have  been  helpful  in  demonstrating  how  the 
proposed  budget  will  support  the  building  of  a  "new"  USGS.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
briefly  reiterating  that  while  our  mission  remains  steadfast  in  providing  the  Nation  with 
reliable,  impartial  scientific  information  to  better  understand  the  Earth,  our  organization 
must  change  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  excellent  scientific  information. 

In  building  the  "new"  USGS,  we  have  made  significant  changes  with  the  assimilation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  minerals  information  activities  and  the  former  National  Biological 
Service.  As  we  build  the  new  USGS,  we  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our  scientific 
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information  is  relevant  and  responsive  to  the  Nation's  needs  and  that  we  are  serving 
every  citizen,  every  day,  in  every  State. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  make  these  remarks.  With  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
address  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  might  have. 
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Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  I  was  going  to  say 
what  is  the  state  of  the  Survey  and  the  issues  you  see  the  Survey 
turning  its  attention  to,  but  obviously  you've  pretty  much  answered 
that.  You  are  saying  it's  very  relevant  in  1996  and  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

Dr.  Eaton.  As  much  as  it  was,  if  not  more  so  than  in  1879. 

INTERACTIONS  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  getting  increased  usage  from  the  public? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  I  would  say  so.  One  of  the  things  last  year  that 
the  threat  of  abolishment  led  us  to  see  was  that  we  had  not  done 
a  very  good  job  of  sharing,  either  with  you  folks  here  on  the  Hill 
or  with  the  public,  all  of  the  many  things  that  we  did.  One  of  the 
great  surprises,  as  they  out  there  across  the  Nation,  began  to  learn 
about  the  possibility  of  an  abolishment  and  began  to  speak  up,  and 
there  were  articles  in  the  media,  one  of  the  fascinating  patterns 
was  that  in  different  places  in  the  country  the  USGS  meant  very 
different  kinds  of  things. 

The  folks  in  California  talked  earthquakes.  The  folks  in  Texas 
talked  oil  and  gas  resources.  The  folks  in  the  upper  Midwest  talked 
floods.  We  suddenly  realized  that  many  people  really  did  not  know 
the  whole  of  what  the  USGS  does.  As  I  recall,  there  was  a  written 
remark  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Geological  Insti- 
tute's publication  Geo-Times  that  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  what 
the  Survey  does. 

So  we  are  seeing  very  much  increased  use  from  the  public,  as  we 
have  gone  to  digital  formats  and  put  databases  and  information  of 
all  kinds,  from  all  parts  of  the  Survey,  up  on  the  Internet.  We  have 
seen  an  enormous  increase  in  use  of  the  public.  We  get  about 
150,000  hits  a  month  inquiring  about  USGS  data.  That  number 
has  been  growing  and  will  continue. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  survey  internet  activities 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  are  respond- 
ing to  the  communications  revolution.  But  you  are  telling  me  you 
are  already  on  the  Internet? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Indeed,  if  you'll  look  at  page  47  in  the  exhibits 
book — we  did  not  bring  posters  with  us  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  any  illustrations  that  I  want  to  share  with  you 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  bring  any  rocks?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  Didn't  bring  any  rocks  either,  Mr.  Yates,  nor  any 
water.  Page  47  is  just  a  little  schematic  here  of  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  we  have  up  on  the  Internet  now.  Some  of  this  data  and 
information  is 

Mr.  Yates.  What's  the  Internet?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  The  Internet  is  a  fishing  net  that  you  string  between 
boats.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  just  point  out  one  thing  here  on  this  particu- 
lar exhibit.  Some  of  this  is  static  information  and  is  tapping  into 
databases  to  which  we  make  changes  very  slowly  as  required. 
Other  information  that's  available  almost  instantaneously,  for  ex- 
ample, relates  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  did  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  to  ongoing  floods.  People  could  dial  up  and  within  min- 
utes see  a  hydrograph  or  river  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  State  of  Oregon,  while  the  flood  was  in  progress.  Many 
many  people  tapped  into  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  they  actually  got  a  picture? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Right.  You  could  bring  that  picture  up  and  you  could 
access  that  repeatedly  and  see  the  hydrograph  as  it  was  being  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  were  the  mayor  of  a  small  town  that  was  po- 
tentially threatened  with  flooding,  would  the  mayor  or  anyone  else 
be  able  to  contact  you  through  the  Internet  to  get  some  estimate 
of  what  potentially  could  happen? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Indeed,  they  could  and  they  did — Federal  agencies, 
State  agencies,  local  communities.  Boaters  accessed  this  for  river 
conditions  for  recreational  use. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  no  longer  use  the  telephone? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No.  We  do.  We  do,  indeed;  we  do,  and  the  fax. 

Mr.  Yates.  Because  I'm  from  a  generation  that  just  doesn't  quite 
understand  this  huge  information  revolution  that  is  taking  place. 
I  don't  fully  understand  the  Internet  because  I've  never  used  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  stick  around;  you'll  catch  on.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  what  I'm  attempting  to  do.  But  they  started 
to  use  the  terms  "Internet"  and  "the  Web"  and  "cyberspace,"  and 
a  few  other  things  like  that.  I  keep  wishing  for  the  good  old  days, 
you  know.  I  was  here  when  radio  was  born.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
in  the  1920s  made  myself  a  little  crystal  set,  a  little  crystal  set. 
You  kept  moving  that  little  tickler  on  the — what  was  it,  galena? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Yates.  On  the  galena,  and  trying  to  find  the  place  that 
would  permit  this  message  to  come  through.  Then  we  went  into  tel- 
evision, not  television,  but  into  wider  radio  spans,  then  into  tele- 
vision. Now  we  have  this  whole  new  world. 

It  was  interesting  last  night.  You  may  or  may  not  know,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  this  is  the  place  to  bring  it  up,  but  yesterday 
was  the  primary  day  for  Mr.  Regula  and  for  me,  he  in  Ohio,  I  in 
Illinois.  We're  waiting  somewhat  anxiously  for  the  results  to  come 
in.  We're  looking  at  television.  We're  making  telephone  calls.  One 
of  my  staff  came  in  and  announced  that  Durban  had  won  the  Sen- 
ate race.  I  said,  "How  do  you  know  Durban  had  won  the  Senate 
race?"  Flash  just  came  over  the  computer  by  AP — the  computer. 
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Telephones  are  out.  TV  is  out.  Radio  is  out.  The  computer  is  the 
new  know-it-all  instrument. 

That  is  why  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion about  all  these  people  communicating  with  you.  They  are 
doing  that  via  the  computer  and  via  the  Internet  rather  than  by 
telephone,  as  they  used  to  do  it,  or  even  by  radio,  as  they  used  to 
do. 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  right.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that  they  can 
access  graphics  this  way  and  tables  of  data,  whereas  the  telephone 
would  be  a  very  slow  way  of  processing.  The  Internet  does  use  tele- 
phone lines,  so  there  is  a  connection  in  these  technologies. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  if  a  telephone  line  goes  down,  does  that  mean 
the  Internet  doesn't  work? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  potentially  that's  a  possibility.  I  would  have  to 
imagine,  and  here  I'm  only  speculating,  that  in  fact  there  are  fall- 
back positions  to  reroute  when  sections  of  lines  go  down,  that  the 
information  flow  can  be  otherwise. 

Just  to  stay  on  the  issue  that  you  raised,  Mr.  Yates,  we  would 
be  delighted  at  any  time  to  come  down  and  give  you  a  demonstra- 
tion. What  springs  to  my  mind  is  that  we'll  use  the  NAWQA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  what  program? 

Dr.  Eaton.  The  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  program, 
which  is  a  favorite  of  yours  from  the  past. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  still  is. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We'll  show  you  how  to  gain  access  to  that  program 
and  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  each  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  if  you'll  come  down  and  teach  me  how  to  use 
a  computer,  you're  a  genius.  [Laughter.] 

I've  been  looking  through  books  that  say  even  dummies  can  use 
computers. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  two  years  from  now,  you  can  get  the  results 
earlier.  [Laughter.] 

The  schools,  I  mean  public  education,  are  they  using  it? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  they  do.  We  prepare  materials  specifically  for 
them,  but  they  can  tap  any  of  this  material. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they  are  doing  it? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  more  questions,  but  Mr.  Kolbe? 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY/NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 
CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  presentation  this  morn- 
ing. I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  one  dealing  with 
last  year's  authority  that  we  gave  you  to  fold  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  into  the  USGS.  I  was  just  wondering  what  has  been 
done  about  integrating  NBS  and  where  that  building  is  going  from 
an  organizational  standpoint. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  spend  some  considerable  time  here,  because 
I  want  all  of  you  to  understand  where  we  are,  how  that's  been 
going.  You  might  imagine  that  at  first  blush  it  might  not  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  This  was  very  much  like  some- 
thing that  used  to  be  more  of  a  common  practice  around  the  world 
than  it  is  now.  It  was  an  arranged  marriage.  The  parents  brought 
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these  two  marriage  partners  together.  One  of  the  things  that  made 
it  a  little  more  difficult  was  that  one  of  the  marriage  partners  was 
very  old  and  the  other  one  was  very  young  and  had  had  a  trau- 
matic birth  and  a  somewhat  abused  childhood.  [Laughter.] 

But  at  this  point,  my  assessment  would  be  that  it's  going  very 
well.  You  laid  out  some  time  markers  for  us.  We  anticipate  that 
we'll  meet  the  April  1  one,  that  we'll  be  back  here  by  October  1, 
pretty  much  with  a  complete  merger  plan. 

If  you'd  look  in  the  front  of  your  book  here,  there  is  a  diagram 
right  behind  a  blue  tab  that  shows  how  the  organization  will  fit  in 
here  as  a  new  division  which  we  have  chosen  to  call,  by  analogy 
with  the  division  to  its  immediate  left,  the  Water  Resources  Divi- 
sion, the  Biological  Resources  Division.  It  will  be  headed  by  a  chief 
biologist,  just  as  Bob  Hirsch,  the  Chief  Hydrologist,  Pat  Leahy,  the 
Chief  Geologist,  head  up  their  divisions.  There  will  be  one  or  more 
associate  division  chiefs.  We'll  move  out  from  that  particular  point. 
In  the  budget  book  that  you  have  before  you,  their  budget  is  listed 
separately,  just  as  is  each  of  the  other  three  divisions  in  the  sur- 
vey. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Eaton.  But  back  to  the  nub  of  your  question,  you  did  in- 
struct us  to  have  all  of  this  done  and  to  report  back  within  nine 
months.  It  will  all  be  in  place  by  the  1st  of  October.  There  are  two 
bodies  that  are  working  on  this,  and  a  number  of  subcommittees 
as  well.  There  is  a  Policy  Council  that  we  have  formed  within  the 
Department  that  is  made  up  of  myself  and  Dr.  Pulliam;  Bonnie 
McGregor  and  her  counterpart,  Gene  Hester,  someone  known  to 
many  of  you  but  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  Mark 
Schaefer,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science. 
We  are  now  per  agreement  meeting  on  a  biweekly  basis.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  sitting  with  us  and  taking  part  in  these 
discussions. 

The  real  work  that  is  being  done,  in  light  of  the  policy  that  comes 
out  of  this  group,  is  being  done  by  a  steering  committee  made  up 
of  13  people,  roughly  half  from  each  of  the  two  current  organiza- 
tions, the  NBS  and  the  USGS.  Then  they  have  created  a  number 
of  subcommittees  to  deal  with  individual  issues.  Some  of  these  are 
simply  mechanical  things  about  getting  them  onto  USGS  payroll  by 
October  1,  the  issue  of  where  they  might  sit,  and  the  like. 

This  has  gone  not  as  rapidly  or  smoothly  up  here  until  about  two 
weeks  ago,  because,  in  part,  our  reading  of  the  Conference  Report 
language  had  it  tied  to  a  bill  that  never  was  passed.  In  the  face 
of  that,  we  came  in  and  talked  to  the  Chairman  about  two  weeks 
or  so  ago,  got  some  clearer  direction,  and  are  now  off,  I  think  mov- 
ing very  well  toward  effecting  this  marriage. 

BALANCE  AMONG  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  look  at  this  breakdown  here;  we  still  call  it  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  But  geology  is  only  one  division  here  in 
this  thing.  Yet  we  still  have  it  as  the  dominant  division,  but  not 
really  in  terms  of  either  your  resources  or  your  funding  or  your  per- 
sonnel. Water  resources  and  your  other  things  have  now  become 
much  larger.  I  don't  know  the  exact  breakdown  in  terms  of  num- 
bers, but  it  just  occurs  to  me.  You  mentioned  the  idea  of  the  mar- 
riage partner.  It  seems  to  me  you've  got  an  older  partner  who  is 
fading  in  here,  is  diminishing  in  the  scope.  You've  got  these  new 
partners  that  are  getting  bigger  and  taking  on  more,  becoming  a 
larger  part  of  your  area  of  responsibility.  I  just  wondered  whether 
or  not  the  old  partner  can  cope  with  these  changes  very  readily, 
whether  there's  not  a  lot  of  resentment  that's  involved  in  this. 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  characterized  by  resent- 
ment. In  fact,  what  you  have  just  described,  Mr.  Kolbe,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  evolution  that  the  Geological  Survey,  the  old  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  if  you  want  to  refer  to  it  that  way,  has  undergone. 

When  we  were  created  in  1879,  almost  all  of  the  work  was  relat- 
ed to  mineral  resources.  It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  Nation  needed  to  know  what  it  had  in  the  way  of 
metallic  and  non-metallic  mineral  resources.  So  because  of  the  min- 
eral focus,  the  whole  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  essentially  doing 
work  that  was  mostly  like  that  of  the  Geologic  Division.  We've 
evolved  over  time. 

There  was  a  point  in  time  right  after  World  War  II  when  the  Na- 
tional Mapping  Division,  then  called  the  Topographic  Division,  was 
the  largest. 
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If  you  look  on  page  13  of  the  budget  book — of  the  testimony,  ex- 
cuse me,  that  I  handed  out — you'll  see  the  relative  sizes  in  terms 
of  the  appropriations  budget.  There  you  will  see  that  in  fact,  of  the 
four  pieces  here,  including  the  former  National  Biological  Service, 
geology  is  the  largest  piece. 

[The  information  follows:] 


The "New"  USGS 


FY  1 997  Appropriation  Request— $746.4  million 
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Mr.  Kolbe.  Does  that  really  reflect  where  we  should  be  going? 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  shouldn't  and  it  doesn't.  You  need  to  look  at  the 
whole  of  our  operational  budget,  which  is  much  closer  to  a  billion 
dollars  than  to  this  $746  million.  We  bring  in  from  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  another  $300  million.  When  you  add  that 
to  the  mix,  if  you  made  a  pie  diagram  of  the  four  components,  then 
water  is  overwhelmingly  the  largest.  It's  more  than  half  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  leads  me,  if  I  might,  then  to  my  last — I  don't 
want  to  take  up  too  much  time  here — my  last  area  of  questioning. 
I  think  you  have,  if  I  was  looking  here,  I  think  I  found  the  page 
here.  I  think  I  have  the  right  figure  here.  You  recommended  again 
this  year  doing  away  with  the  elimination  of  your  water  resources 
research  institutes  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes.  The  authority  has — the  authorization  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  The  authorization  has  expired. 

Dr.  Eaton.  So  we  didn't  propose  to  put  money  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  you  don't  propose  to  continue  that? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Tell  me  why,  if  you  decided  it's  not  a  priority. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  make  a  few  general  opening  remarks  and 
then  ask  Dr.  Hirsch  if  he'll  come  to  the  table  and  provide  some 
greater  detail. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  been,  I  would  characterize,  fairly 
loosely  tied  to  the  program  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
There  are  more  than  50  of  those  institutes.  The  amount  of  money 
that  each  of  them  got  was  about  $80,000  a  year.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  leverage  this  by  getting  other  sources  of  funds,  which 
some  of  them  have  done  enormously  successfully.  But  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  programs  were  not  mandated  by  the  law  that  created 
these  institutes. 

We  have  moved  instead  to  a  different  relationship  with  these 
universities.  We  have  created  a  program  of  internships,  whereby 
graduate  students  and  even  undergraduate  students  can  come  to 
work  for  the  district  office  in  each  of  the  50  States  for  the  summer 
and  get  some  real  hands-on  experience,  get  some  practical  hydro- 
logic  education.  So  we're  moving  in  that  particular  way. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  reprogramming  and  redirecting  funds 
to  enlarge  the  Fed-State  coop  program,  where  we  will  work  with 
a  wider  array  of  partners  in  each  of  these  States  than  just  the  uni- 
versity. 

Bob,  do  you  want  to  come  to  the  table,  and  speak  to  this  further? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  The  decision  to  not  include  the  Water  Institutes  in 
this  year's  budget  is  not  a  statement  that  they  don't  do  worthwhile 
work.  In  fact,  they  do  excellent  work  and  we've  worked  closely  with 
them  over  the  years.  But  in  the  reinventing  Government  efforts  of 
the  past  year,  we  were  asked  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  are 
uniquely  Federal  roles.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  satisfy  a  set  of  State  needs  with  decisions 
made  at  the  State  level  as  to  funding  priorities.  As  such,  we  saw 
no  uniquely  Federal  role.  The  grants  that  we  provided  in  the  past 
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have  provided  about  9  percent  of  the  total  funding  of  these  insti- 
tutes. So  we  don't  view  this  decrease  as  a 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  it  just  seems  to  me,  you  may  be  right  about 
being  not  a  unique  Federal  role,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  that  a  lot 
of  this  work  that's  being  done  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
ought  to  be  encouraging  to  be  done  on  the  regional  level.  This  is 
just  one  example  that  came  to  my  attention  this  week.  By  the  way, 
it  didn't  come  from  them  in  connection  with  this  hearing,  but  this 
is  a  consortium  of  some  of  these  university  groups.  I  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  read  this  in  detail;  it's  pretty  technical,  but  it  is  pretty 
impressive. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  It's  an  outstanding  report  which  we  supported  the 
creation  of.  It's  excellent. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  be  pretty  much 
eliminated  by  dropping  this. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  As  I  say,  however,  that  was  supported  by  a  system 
of  competitive  grants  that  we  provided  in  the  past  which  has  not 
been  funded  for  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  This  particular  report,  but  the  consortium  consists  of 
the  university,  all  the  various  university  centers,  right?  California 
Water  Resource  Center,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, and  Wyoming — they  are  all  the  States  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  here.  So  they  would  be  affected  by  this,  and  therefore  this 
kind  of  work  would  be,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say.  I  don't  know,  it  just 
seems  to  me  this  kind  of  work  is  the  thing  we  should  be  encourag- 
ing, not  discouraging  and  not  trying  to  eliminate  right  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  it's  not  authorized. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  That's  right,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  authorizing  committee  have  it  on  their 
agenda,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  It  has  passed  the  House.  It  has  not  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. The  authorization  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  I  mention  this  is  I  think  you 
got  a  very  good  evaluation  of  these  panels.  Who  did  that  evalua- 
tion? It  was  some  outside  group? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  We  empaneled  a  group  of  people  from  outside  the 
Geological  Survey  to  evaluate  the  Water  Institute. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  They  give  it  a  very  high  mark. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  They  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Staff  was  just  reminding  me,  on  that  page  I  was 
looking  at,  you've  got  it  zeroed  out  here  and  you've  got  it  added  in 
up  here  under  National  Water  Resources  Research  and  Information 
System  Federal  State  Cooperative  program.  What  is  going  on 
there,  where  you  put  the  money  in  up  there? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  the  issue  that  I  referred  to,  whereby  we're 
reaching  out  to  a  much  larger  number  of  partners  in  each  State 
than  just  the  university  community  alone. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Water  Resources  Research  Act  limits  it  to  the  univer- 
sity consortiums  or  university  centers? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  no,  I  defer  to  you. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  You  won  an  election  yesterday.  There  has  to  be 
some  fruits  that  go  with  this. 
Mr.  Yates.  Spoils  go  to  victory.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Regula.  I  cleared  it  with  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Mr.  Skaggs.  Good  morning. 
Dr.  Eaton.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Skaggs. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  had  referred  to  your  having  gotten  through  this 
fairly  dramatic  reduction-in-force.  I  wanted  to  just  make  sure  that 
everything  was  copacetic  there  at  this  point.  You  and  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  and  discussions  on  that.  But  with  regard  to 
EEO  and  other  alleged  dimensions  of  that,  are  we  pretty  much  now 
in  good  shape? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  would  say  that  we  are.  I  might  ask  Barbara  Ryan 
to  comment  on  this  as  well.  It  took  place  on  the  15th  of  October. 
We  made  it  very  clear,  as  I  think  I've  shared  with  you  before,  to 
our  employees  that  if  those  affected  felt  that  this  was  not  properly 
done  in  any  way,  that  there  were  rights  of  appeal.  We  identified 
those  sources.  I  think  you  may  have  been  part  of  a  conversation 
that  I  had  early  on  about  the  fact  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice came  to  look  at  this  issue  early  on.  We  now  have  their  written 
opinion  that  in  fact  nothing  untoward  was  done  in  terms  of  the 
process. 

Nevertheless,  the  personal  pain  to  those  affected  has  led  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  Denver,  for  example,  but  in  Menlo  Park  as  well,  a 
number  in  the  greater  Washington  area,  to  file  formal  appeals.  So 
we  are  working  our  way  through  those  right  now. 

Barb,  do  you  want  to  comment  further  on  this? 

Ms.  Ryan.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  would  add  is  that  an  em- 
ployee had  30  days  to  file  an  appeal  with  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  So  that  30  days  after  our  formal  reduction  in  force  went 
into  place  has  elapsed,  we  are  in  the  appeal  process  right  now. 
There  tends  to  be  more  appeals  coming  out  of  Menlo  Park — we 
have  main  centers  in  three  locations,  Reston,  Virginia,  Denver,  Col- 
orado, and  then  Menlo  Park,  California. 

I  think  your  specific  concerns  about  maybe  some  EEO-related  is- 
sues go  back  to  the  way  in  which  a  Federal  agency  has  to  undergo 
a  RIF  or  a  reduction-in-force,  because  there  are  veterans'  pref- 
erence that  have  to  be  given  in  a  formal  reduction-in-force,  and 
there  may  actually  be  some  bias  in  the  data  in  terms  of  women 
being  disproportionately  affected  by  a  reduction-in-force  because 
not  many  women  can  claim  veterans'  preferences. 

The  other  thing  that  we  saw  in  the  Geologic  Division  RIF  was 
that  it  tended  to  hit  some  of  the  administrative  series  a  little  more 
than  the  technical  series,  and  those  are  often  populated  by  women. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  STAFFING  AND  MORALE 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Given  that  you've  been  through  what  is  obviously 
an  upsetting  episode  with  all  of  this,  give  me  just  your  snapshot 
on  the  current  state  of  morale  in  the  agency.  Looking  forward,  do 
you  have  a  staff  that  is  spread  through  age  cohorts  in  a  generally 
good  fashion?  Are  you  able  to  recruit  new  people?  How  does  the  fu- 
ture look  from  a  personnel  standpoint? 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  actually,  in  terms  of  recruiting,  we've  been 
doing  precious  little  of  that  as  we  sort  through  this  process.  The 
need  to  undertake  the  RIF  was  driven  by  budgetary  issues.  The 
budget  simply  didn't  support  the  workforce  that  we  had.  And  in  un- 
dertaking the  reduction  in  force,  we  were  trying  to  bring  what  you 
wanted  us  to  do  in  line  with  the  resources  that  were  provided. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  now  turned  the  corner.  Because  this 
was  an  issue  that  was  focused  pretty  specifically  in  one  division — 
the  other  two  watched,  I  think,  with  caution  and  concern.  That  di- 
vision, the  Geologic  Division — my  sense  in  talking  with  people  in 
it — is  now  getting  on  with  the  future  and  eager  to  get  on  with  the 
future,  and  I  think  that  morale  is  now  climbing. 

We  are  going  to  exist  here  over  the  next  five  or  ten  years  in  an 
environment  of  uncertainty.  And  I'm  sure  that  everybody  in  the 
Geological  Survey  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  another  budget  cut,  in  which  case,  again,  we  would 
find  ourselves  with  an  oversupply  of  people  barely  able  to  support 
the  payroll,  and  with  not  much  ability  to  do  much  work. 

On  the  issue  of  the  morale  within  the  Geologic  Division  specifi- 
cally, I  would  really  like  to  ask  Dr.  Leahy,  the  Chief  Geologist,  to 
come  forward  and  share  with  you.  But  let  me  leave,  Mr.  Skaggs, 
with  you  the  promise  that  if  you  want  to  continue  to  follow  this, 
we're  happy  to  come  down  and  brief  you  and  answer  your  questions 
and  those  of  your  constituents. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Dr.  Leahy,  no  offense,  but  I  have  only  a  little  bit 
of  time,  and  I  need  to  get  on  to  some  other  topics  as  well.  So,  let 
me  just  be  satisfied,  in  a  sense,  with  Dr.  Eaton's  answer. 

Dr.  Leahy.  All  right,  okay,  thanks. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'm  not  surprised  when  you  say  that  you  are  doing 
precious  little  recruiting,  but  I  was  giving  you  the  softball,  if  you 
will,  to  point  out  what  the  implications  of  this  are  five  or  ten  years 
from  now  in  your  being  able  to  do  your  job. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  RESEARCH 

Looking,  as  Mr.  Kolbe  did,  at  the  integration  of  the  Biological 
Service,  I  think  you  covered  much  of  what  I  wanted  to  cover  there, 
but  I  am  interested  in  your  expectations  about  how  you're  going  to 
be  dealing  with  your  investigations  or  studies  having  to  do  with  en- 
dangered species  and  operating  in  that  particular  venue. 

Dr.  Eaton.  All  right.  Here  I'm  going  to  ask  Dr.  Pulliam  to  come 
to  the  table,  because  he'll  give  you  a  much  more  authoritative  reply 
than  I  could  have  at  this  point.  Hopefully,  by  next  year,  I'll  be  able 
to  answer  a  question  like  that. 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Good  morning.  Let  me  simply  add  to  Director 
Eaton's  opening  comments.  We  have,  indeed,  as  he  pointed  out,  in 
the  Geological  Survey,  not  only  suffered  a  painful  birth,  as  he  said 
it,  of  an  abused  childhood,  but  I  simply  wanted  to  report  to  you 
that  we  are  not  rebellious  teenagers.  We  are  working  hard  to  make 
this  merger  work.  The  merger  is  not  what  we  had  anticipated  or 
desired.  It  is  something  that  we  are  trying  to  make  an  opportunity 
out  of  and  to  use  it  both  to  improve  science  and  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Department  better. 

I  think  there  are  real  issues  in  terms  of  the  biological  research, 
and  that  we're  well  on  the  way  towards  having  a  blueprint  for  how 
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biological  research  will  fit  into  the  broader  views  of  the  USGS  in 
order  to  serve  the  Department's  needs. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Would  you  address  yourself  specifically  to  your  en- 
dangered species  work? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Yes,  yes.  Certainly,  endangered  species  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  research  program  in  the  former  National  Bio- 
logical Service.  We  see  ourselves  as  providing  the  best  scientific 
evidence  that's  available  to  address  the  endangered  species  needs, 
particularly  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  the  Department. 
We  have  focused  over  the  last  two  years  in  terms  of  new  ap- 
proaches, trying  to  be  more  proactive  in  endangered  species  needs, 
and,  in  particular,  trying  to  provide  information  prior  to  the  listing 
process  so  that  species  can  be  protected  even  without  necessity  of 
listing.  We  have  had  a  number  of  successes,  some  of  which  are  in 
the  material  that  have  been  provided  to  you  in  the  exhibit  book, 
along  those  lines. 

I  think  that  the  endangered  species  issues  will  not  diminish  in 
the  near  future.  I  think  that  the  research  needs  are  going  to  be 
greater,  not  less.  We  have  had  to  cut  somewhat  the  funding  for  en- 
dangered species,  but  we  have  tried  to  protect  as  much  as  we  can. 
Overall,  in  our  budget  cuts,  we  have  taken  greatly  disproportionate 
cuts  in  administrative  and  headquarters  functions  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  research;  endangered  species  research  is  an  area  that  we 
see  growing  needs  in  the  future  in  order  to  have  timely  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Is  my  time  up? 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  you  have  a  minute  or  so.  Go  ahead. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  BIOLOGIC  CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Just  one  followup  on  the  endangered  species  and  on 
NBS  generally:  you  said  you've  taken  disproportionate  cuts  in  the 
administrative  support  end  of  things.  What  other  primary  areas 
have  been  affected  by  the  reduction  in  your  budget,  and  what  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  the  science  are  you  able  to  do? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  I  have  to  say  that  we  do  have  diminished  capability 
in  terms  of  the  science.  We  have  tried  hard  to  take  the  cuts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  the  core  research  capabilities.  The  great  focus 
of  the  cuts  has  been  on  administrative  and  national  programs,  also 
administration  in  the  centers.  We  have  also  closed  a  number  of  fa- 
cilities which  were  working  with  the  other  departments  and  bu- 
reaus and  were  concerned  to  be  lower  priority  research.  However, 
having  done  all  of  that,  we  have  still  had  to  take  cuts  across  the 
board  in  all  of  our  research  programs,  and  those  cuts  will  result  in 
less  biological  information  being  available  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'll  come  back  on  the  next  round  of  questions.  But 
the  question  was,  what  science  won't  you  be  doing  because  of  the 
cuts,  and  what  difference  will  that  make?  So,  I'd  like  to  get  back 
to  that. 

MEETING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  NEEDS  FOR  BIOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  to  follow  up  on  that,  are  you  responding  to  the 
various  agencies?  As  I  understood  NBS,  and  the  Secretary,  instead 
of  duplicating  all  these  people  in  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the  BLM, 
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and  so  on,  it  would  be  in  one  central  location.  Is  that  working  in 
that  way? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Yes.  We  have  certainly  moved  in  the  directions  of 
an  information  priority  system  which  will  work  across  the  Depart- 
ment. Not  only  have  we  tried  very  hard  to  find  efficiencies  in  the 
way  in  which  we  do  research,  and  certainly  we  have  and  will  be 
able  to  find  more  efficiencies  as  we  move  into  USGS,  we  have  also 
looked  very  hard  for  new  ways  to  carefully  prioritize  what  we  do 
in  a  declining  budget  to  make  certain  that  there  is  focus  on  the  De- 
partment's higher  priorities. 

We  have  initiated  what  we  call  the  information  needs  process 
which  both  at  local,  regional,  and  national  levels  works  with  all  the 
bureaus  to  prioritize  what  the  biological  information  needs  are  and 
to,  as  much  as  we  can,  address  the  available  dollars  towards  those 
needs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Yates? 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Yates.  I  just  want  to  follow  up  on  what  you  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. How  do  you  know  whether  a  species  is  endangered?  Do  you 
have  that  responsibility?  Does  Fish  and  Wildlife  have  that  respon- 
sibility? Does  the  Park  Service?  Do  any  of  the  other  agencies  have 
the  responsibility  to  let  you  and  the  world  know  that  an  animal  is 
being  endangered? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  We  have  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  pri- 
mary scientific  information  on  which  such  judgments  are  made.  We 
have  in  a  number  of  cases 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  How  do  you  know  that?  How  do 
you  know  that?  Do  you  have  enough  resources  spread  throughout 
the  Nation  so  that  you  can  say  that  this  is  endangered? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  As  far  as  the  resources  go,  there  are  only  the  re- 
sources available  to  look  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  species  that  have 
even  been  proposed  for  listing.  What  we  have  done  is  focused  on 
what  are  called  the  category  two  species,  that  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  feels  there  is  information  that  suggests  that  they  might  be 
endangered,  but  they  don't  have  sufficient  information.  What  we 
have  found  is  in  many  cases  that  species  are  not  as  rare  as  thought 
and  in  some  cases  don't  need  to  be  listed.  We  have  found  other 
cases  where  species  are,  indeed,  quite  rare  and  potentially  threat- 
ened. But  we  have  found,  because  we  understand  the  biology  more, 
ways  to  protect  the  species  without  listing  them.  When  we  have 
had  to — when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  had  to  list  species, 
at  least  it's  been  on  the  basis  of  better  information.  That  is,  we 
have  been  able  to  document  statistically  the  actual  population  sizes 
and  trends  in  a  way  that  takes  some  of  the  guesswork  out  of  the 
listing  process. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  no  longer  has  the 
responsibility  and  that  has  been 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  full  responsibility  for 
the  listing  decisions.  We  simply  have  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing them  with  as  much  information  as  we  can  as  the  basis  for  those 
decisions. 
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Mr.  Yates.  They  bring  that  to  you — are  they  required  to  bring 
that  to  your  attention  before  a  species  is  listed?  Who  lists  the  spe- 
cies? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lists  the  species  and  pro- 
vides us  with  the  list  of  candidates  species  that  they  are  consider- 
ing, and  to  the  extent  possible,  we  try  to  focus  resources  on  provid- 
ing information  for  those  species. 

DUPLICATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was,  when  Mr.  Babbitt  proposed  the  new  service, 
I  was  leery  of  it,  and  I  still  must  say  that  I  have  some  qualms 
about  it.  I  thought  that  this  would  be  a  new  service  that  was  being 
created  and  that  the  rationale  of  uniting  all  of  the  science  would 
only  be  temporary,  and  that  in  a  relatively  short  time  the  Park 
Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest  Service  would  all 
have  their  own  scientists  again,  because  essentially  there  has  to  be 
a  scientific  activity  in  each  of  these  agencies.  What  happens  now 
to  the  science  that  they  formerly  performed?  Has  all  of  that  been 
moved  or  has  some  of  it  been  retained? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  The  great  majority  of  the  work  that  was  previously 
being  done  is  still  being  done,  and  the  priorities  for  any  changes 
that  are  being  made  are  being  made  in  close  consultation  with  the 
other  bureaus  such  as  the  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

As  far  as  your  question  in  terms  of  the  other  agencies  backfilling 
the  scientific  capability,  we've  worked  hard  with  the  other  agencies 
on  just  that  point,  from  the  point  of  view  that  certainly  there  is 
need  in  the  other  agencies  for  some  scientific  capabilities;  however, 
that's  not  a  primary  research  capability.  That's  more  in  the  sense 
of  information  transfer  and  having  scientists  who  are  involved  in 
things  like  the  decisions  about  endangered  species  listings,  et 
cetera,  not  in  primary  research.  We're  the  research  arm  in  terms 
of  providing  the  basic  information  needed. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Part  of  this  issue,  I  think,  relates  to  site-specific 
needs  for  information;  for  example,  on  a  particular  wildlife  refuge 
where  they  do  maintain  a  biological  staff  to  answer  questions  of 
that  sort  as  opposed  to  a  national  needs  program  and  a  program 
of  basic  research. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  then  be  running  the  danger  that  some  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  say  that  there  is  a  duplication  of  scientific  ef- 
fort? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  always  a  possibility,  but  I  think  it's  possible 
to  provide  a  rational  argument  that  would  help  us  settle  the  minds 
of  those  concerned.  I  think  we  have  achieved 

Mr.  Yates.  Sometimes  that  works. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Sometimes  that  works,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

department  of  the  interior  science  board 

What  we've  done  is  separate  the  science  from  the  responsibilities 
that  the  Department  has  for  both  management  and  regulation.  We 
don't  now,  in  this  new  organization,  either  in  the  part  that  Ron  is 
overseeing  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  part  that  I  oversee,  we 
don't  have  regulatory  and  management  responsibilities.  And  that 
really  truly  was  the  aim  of  the  Secretary  in  moving  the  biological 
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science  out  of  the  management  bureaus.  And  I  think  it's  gone  very 
successfully. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  an  element  that  either  one  of  us  could 
speak  to  at  some  length.  We  have  created  a  science  board  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  him- 
self. It  is  attended  by  all  of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  some  of  their  representatives.  And  this  is  now  to 
become  the  forum  whereby  the  new  USGS,  beginning  October  1, 
can  communicate  with  the  management  and  regulatory  agencies 
about  their  science  needs.  We'll  open  a  dialog  here.  We  plan  to  cre- 
ate three  regional  science  boards,  one  each  in  the  field,  so  that  pri- 
orities can  come  up  from  those  areas  where  the  needs  are  known 
into  some  sort  of  system  of  prioritization. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  big  of  an  administrative  job  will  your  supreme 
court  have?  How  many  people  are  you  going  to  have?  It  seems  to 
me  that  you're  beginning  with  what  can  only  be  a  very  large  orga- 
nization there  because  the  needs  of  all  of  these  outside  agencies 
that  flow  up  into  that  organization  require  a  significant  number  of 
assistants. 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  all  of  this  will  be  collateral  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  everybody  involved  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We're  not  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  here.  It's  a 
new  duty  added. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  one  more  series  of  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  address,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

threat  of  abolishment 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are,  or  were,  an  endangered  species — you,  the 
USGS. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  off  the  list  now? 

Dr.  Eaton.  It's  our  sense  that  we  are  at  least  for  the  now. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  danger  still  is  around  the  corner?  Why  were  you 
threatened  with  extinction?  What  was  the  rationale  for  doing  away 
with  the  USGS? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  yours  is  a  very  important  agency.  I  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  because  of  our  hearings  over  the  years.  Perhaps 
I  am  biased  as  a  result  of  that.  But  I'm  told  that — I  couldn't  under- 
stand why  they  wanted  to  do  away  with  you.  I  wondered  why. 
What  was  the  rationale  for  doing  away  with  you? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  that  it  relates  very  much  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  been  speaking  to  the  American  public  and  to  other  parts 
of  Congress.  Yes,  you  knew  our  work.  Mr.  Regula,  the  Chairman, 
knew  our  work.  I  have  to  assume  that  it  was  not  in  this  Committee 
that  the  idea  to  abolish  the  Geological  Survey  originated.  It  was 
outside  where  there  was 

Mr.  Regula.  Unless  it  was  Mr.  Yates.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  we  had — it  was  a  communications  problem, 
and  we  have  worked  vigorously  over  the  last  year  to  15  months  to 
make  sure  that  people,  indeed,  do  know  who  the  Geological  Survey 
is,  what  it  does,  why  it  does  it. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  been  as  successful  in  persuading  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  of  that? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  I  haven't  been  to  talk  to  them  yet,  and  that  is 
where  this  proposal  did  originate,  as  I  understand  it.  But,  hope- 
fully  

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  it  was  successful  in  being  transformed,  trans- 
muted, transported  into  a  budget,  a  very  important  budget  bill. 
And  I  think  you  were  just  saved  at  the  last  minute.  But  where 
would  all  these  activities  of  yours  have  gone,  these  very  essential 
activities  of  yours?  For  example,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
earthquakes,  not  because  Illinois  is  the  center  of  this,  but  because 
of  the  extreme  dangers  that  they  bring  in  California,  for  example. 
I  remember  the  testimony  that  your  predecessor  gave  and  that 
your  assistants  gave  at  the  time,  that  you  anticipate  a  No.  7  or  No. 
8  earthquake  in  California  within  the  next  thirty  years.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  our  function  as  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  give  you  the  money  to  protect  the  people  of  California 
against  that  possibility.  And  I  don't  know  where  in  the  world  that 
would  have  gone  to.  Would  that  have  gone  to  the  States?  Could  the 
States  have  handled  something  like  that? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  you  need  a  national  perspective  on  these  issues. 
Earthquakes  are  not  peculiar  to  California.  California  gets  most  of 
the  attention.  There's  just  as  much  potential  for  a  very  large  earth- 
quake in  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  States  in  the  Mississippi 
area.  On  page  4  in  this  exhibits  book,  you  see  the  areas  in  orange 
and  red  here,  the  areas  that  are  a  potential  threat  because  there 
have  been  major  earthquakes  in  historic  time  in  all  of  these  areas. 

The  proposal  in  the  addendum  to  the  Contract  with  America  was 
that  all  of  the  work  of  the  Geologic  Division,  where  the  earthquake 
program  is  housed,  go  to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
work  there  would  be  done  by  university  people,  but  there  was  no 
intention  to  provide  any  additional  money.  In  other  words,  all  of 
our  earthquake  work  was  now  going  to  be  done  by  university  peo- 
ple under  a  pro  bono  basis,  which,  having  come  from  a  university, 
that  would  not  have  happened.  It  was  a  very  shallow  analysis,  I 
think,  of  what  to  do  in  closing  down  that  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  one  more  question.  The  last  question  pertains 
to  the  same  need  for  you  in  the  water  field.  Water  doesn't  stop — 
I  mean  the  water  basins  don't  stop  at  State  lines,  do  they? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Exactly.  Nor  rivers. 

Mr.  Yates.  Nor  rivers. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Nor  aquifers  and  ground  water. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  so,  where  would  that  have  gone?  To  universities 
on  a  pro  bono  basis,  or  to  Mr.  Kolbe's  State  institutes? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That  was  to  have  gone  to  a  combination  of  EPA  and 
the  States.  It  was  assumed  that  the  States,  again  on  a  pro  bono 
basis,  would  pick  up  all  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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MINERALS  INFORMATION 

I  wish  that  I'd  had  Mr.  Yates'  support  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
when  we  came  up  last  year  for  consideration.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  wanted  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  didn't  you  talk  to  me?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  In  any  event,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  real 
strong  place  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  an  individual  agency  in  the 
country. 

I  know  that  you  all  have  taken  on  the  minerals  information  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Is  that  working  adequately  for  you? 
Are  you  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  information  and  do  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  feel  that  is  necessary,  given  that  the  work  in  this 
area  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

Dr.  Eaton.  It's  working  very  well,  indeed.  I'm  really  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that.  And  part  of  the  reason  that  I  can  say  that  today 
is  that  you  gave  them — you,  the  Congress — gave  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  very  short  time  fuse 
in  which  to  do  this.  And  we  did  it.  And  those  people  are  at  work 
with  us  in  national  headquarters  in  Reston,  Virginia,  and  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Their  library  is  up  and  running.  We  have  just  pub- 
lished the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  periodic  reports  that  they  put 
out.  We  haven't  missed  a  beat.  And,  furthermore,  their  expertise 
complements,  in  a  very  nice  way,  the  minerals  expertise  of  the  min- 
erals resources  programs  in  the  Geologic  Division.  So,  it  is  a  really 
happy  story. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  that's  good. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

The  health  and  safety  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  went  to 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's — yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  my  sense  is  that  it  wasn't  something  that 
they  particularly  wanted  to  have  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  Is 
this  a  function  that  you  would  see  that  might  be  appropriate  for 
your  agency? 

Dr.  Eaton  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  no,  and 
let  me  reach  all  the  way  back  to  a  little  history  in  1910.  In  1910, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  out  of  a  program  in  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  so  in  a  sense,  we  are  welcoming  these  people  back 
to  the  family.  But,  part  of  the  reason  that  it  was  split  off  at  that 
time  was  the  need  for  research  in  the  area  of  mine  safety,  and  that 
didn't  relate  to  anything  else  that  was  going  on,  then  or  now,  in 
the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  see. 

EASTSIDE  ECOSYSTEM  STUDY 

I  want  to  switch  to  the  study  called  the  Eastside  Ecosystem 
Study.  You  all  provide  earth  science  information,  I  understand. 

Dr.  Eaton  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  a  party  to  that 
study,  and  what  do  you  see  as  your  continuing  role  in  the  comple- 
tion of  that  study? 
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Dr.  Eaton  That  is  a  study  that,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Nethercutt, 
is  really  being  operated  by  a  partnership  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  They  came  to  us  early  on.  We 
have  assigned  people  to  work  with  them.  We  produced  maps  as  a 
part  of  this  series  of  studies. 

It's  another  example,  I  think,  of  partnering  on  the  part  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  in  this  case  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  We're  very  happy  with  our  role.  We've  been  led  to 
understand  by  both  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  that  they  were 
very  happy  with  our  role. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  How  much  money  have  you  devoted  to  this 
study,  if  you  can  tell  me,  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Eaton  I  can't  tell  you  off  the  top  of  my  head,  and,  in  fact, 
it's  going  to  be  hard  to  get  a  really  firm  figure  on  this  because 
we've  simply  reassigned  people  out  of  programs  that  have  a  line 
item.  We  can  try  to  pull  together  for  you  a  number  there. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That  would  be  great,  if,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, we  might  be  able  to  put  something  in  the  record  or  pro- 
vide us  with  a  statement  of  your  full  involvement  in  it  in  both  func- 
tion and  cost,  if  possible. 

[The  information  follows:] 

USGS  Involvement  in  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Study 

Starting  in  1994,  the  USGS  has  provided  information  specifically  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  interagency  group  that  is  performing  a  scientific  assessment  of  the 
resources  and  environmental  setting  of  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  Much  of 
this  information  also  is  useful  for  other  purposes.  For  example,  maps  produced  for 
the  study  are  used  for  constructing  roads,  siting  buildings,  and  fulfilling  other  infra- 
structure requirements.  Additionally,  the  USGS  has  helped  the  interagency  assess- 
ment team  obtain  information,  evaluate  the  utility  of  existing  information,  and  en- 
sure the  proper  use  of  scientific  information. 

USGS  geologists  have  participated  as  members  of  the  assessment  team.  They 
helped  provide  digital  map  information  on  mineral  resources  (location  and  past  pro- 
duction), geologic  history  and  tectonic  development,  geochemical  nutrient  availabil- 
ity (such  as  potassium  and  calcium),  and  rock  formations.  The  USGS  costs  for  devel- 
oping and  providing  this  information  was  about  $450,000. 

USGS  hydrologists  assessed  the  impact  of  atmospheric  pollutants  to  high-ele- 
vation lakes,  provided  GIS  coverage  of  aquifers  and  ground  water  discharge  in  the 
region,  and  provided  data  on  surface-water  quality  and  use.  The  USGS  costs  for  this 
water  resources  information  was  about  $90,000. 

Through  the  DOI  High-Priority  program  for  map  information,  the  USGS  has 
worked  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  the  general  area  of  the  Eastside 
Ecosystem  project  to  provide  detailed  digital  elevation  models,  digital  fine  graph 
files,  and  digital  ortho-imagery.  Since  1994,  the  USGS  has  expanded  about 
$4,800,000  to  provide  this  enhanced  map  data  coverage  in  the  study  area. 

Biologists  of  the  former  National  Biological  Service  have  not  actively  participated 
in  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  study,  but  they  have  provided  technical  review  and  have 
been  available  for  consultation. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FLOODING 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  One  final  question  regarding  the  floods  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest:  I  notice  you  made  mention  of  that  in  your  state- 
ment. I  happened  to  tour  the  flood-damaged  areas  in  my  district  in 
eastern  Washington  just  this  last  weekend,  and  I  had  done  it  right 
after  the  flooding  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The  little  towns  were 
impacted  very  seriously  in  eastern  Washington  mentioned  to  me  in 
two  out  of  three  towns  that  they  wish  that  they  had  had  an  earlier 
determination  of  what  was  happening  upstream.  These  towns  are 
right  bordering  the  river.  They  were  very  seriously  impacted — two 
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and  three  feet  of  mud  in  many,  many  houses.  Streets  were  under 
mud.  Everybody  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  flood  areas  was  af- 
fected, but  these  little  towns  were  especially  affected. 

And  I  notice  there  was  a  statement  somewhat  upriding  in  that 
you  were  able  to  forecast  and  prevent  some  serious  damage.  And 
I  believe  that  to  be  true.  My  concern  was  that  it  didn't  seem  to  fil- 
ter down  to  the  real  small  towns  in  the  areas  of  eastern  Washing- 
ton, perhaps  due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  who  to  contact  or 
what  resources  to  seek.  But  for  the  record,  could  you  identify  what 
efforts  you  made  in  your  agency  to  assist  in  flood  damage  preven- 
tion, and  what  might  be  done  for  small  towns  like  the  ones  I  am 
describing  to  you? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We'd  be  happy  to  do  that.  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  make 
some  general  remarks  and  then  ask  Dr.  Hirsch  to  come  to  the 
table. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Eaton.  If  you'll  turn  to  page  3  in  the  exhibits  book,  you'll  see 
a  map  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  Oregon  that  shows  on  a  real- 
time, hydrologic  data  collection  network.  These  are  stream  gauges 
that  we  operate  in  partnership  with  the  people  listed  on  the  lower 
right-hand  side.  And  you  can  see  that  the  densest  cluster  of  the 
telemetried  stream  gauges  are  down  in  the  west  side  of  the  Cas- 
cades where  the  heaviest  population  is.  The  area  of  your  State  has 
a  less  dense  cluster.  Nevertheless,  during  that  period  of  time  of  the 
flood,  hydrographic  data  were  being  continuously  recorded.  And  my 
guess  is  here  that  it  may  be  the  communications  link  that  led  to 
the  problem  that  you've  expressed  concern  about. 

Bob,  can  you  shed  some  light  on  this? 

FLOOD  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Before  Bob  sits  down,  I'm  wondering  if  maybe 
you  could  address  what  transmission  services  are  available.  The 
data  collection  I  understand,  but  what  transmissions  services  are 
available? 

Dr.  HlRSCH.  We  provide  communications  to  communities 
throughout  the  country  by  a  whole  variety  of  means.  Mr.  Yates  was 
talking  about  the  Internet,  and  wondering  if  that  was  the  only 
means,  and  in  fact  it's  quite  a  range  of  means.  We  have  some  enti- 
ties at  the  National  Weather  Service  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  have  major  responsibilities,  operational  responsibil- 
ities. They  receive  these  directly  from  satellite.  We  have  land  line 
direct  connections  to  computers  to  the  various  emergency  manage- 
ment agencies.  Some  folks  do  telephone  into  us  and  ask  for  specific 
information.  In  our  Washington  district,  which  we're  very  proud  of, 
our  advance  technology  in  that  particular  district,  we  have  people 
with  beepers  on  24  hours  a  day.  If  there  is  a  problem  with  any  of 
our  gauges  reporting,  they  can  be  called  and  call  back  in  to  help 
do  that.  In  addition,  now,  we're  bringing  the  Internet  into  play 
where  a  community  and  the  Weather  Service,  and  others,  can  click 
on  a  station  essentially  and  see  what's  transpiring  at  that  site. 

One  of  the  issues  is  simply  the  question  of,  are  the  data  being 
collected  at  a  place  that  is  appropriate  to  give  the  warning  to  that 
particular  community?  And  I  can't  speak  to  those  particular  ones, 
but  if  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  those,  we'd  be  happy  to  find 
out  if  the  data  are  being  collected  and  we  simply  have  a  commu- 
nications problem,  or  whether,  in  fact,  that  data  are  there. 

One  of  the  increases  proposed  in  our  budget  is  associated  with 
the  Federal/State  Cooperative  Program  and  is  focused  directly  on 
this  issue.  We  have  been  losing  stations  over  the  last  few  years 
that  provide  this  kind  of  flood  warning.  Basically,  the  funding  has 
been  level,  the  costs  have  been  rising — slowly,  but  they  have  been 
rising.  We  recently  discussed  this  with  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice, that  showed  us  over  a  10-year  period  about  193  sites  nation- 
wide that  used  to  be  where  we  provided  the  flow  information, 
which  we  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  because  of  lack  of  funding, 
that  were  vital  to  their  ability  to  produce  a  flood  forecast.  Part  of 
our  increase  in  the  Federal/State  Cooperative  Program  is  to  bring 
those  numbers  back  up  again.  And  we  would  do  that  on  a  cost- 
share  basis  with  State  agencies  or  communities. 
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Mr.  NETHERCUTT.  I'd  be  glad  to  give  you  the  names.  I  didn't 
mean  to  cut  you  off.  I'd  be  glad  to  give  you  the  names,  and  just 
recently  the  little  town  of  Palouse. 

Dr.  HlRSCH.  Palouse,  I've  been  to  Palouse. 

Mr.  NETHERCUTT.  We — it  just  kept  getting  higher  and  higher, 
and  we  didn't  have  any  time  to  prepare  like  we  should. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  you'd  yield,  Mr.  Nethercutt 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Before  you  came  I  asked  whether  a  small  town 
mayor  could  call  and  get  information  so  that  he  or  she  could  antici- 
pate the  water  coming.  And  this  indicates,  with  the  Internet  and 
all  these  communications,  that  you  apparently  had  a  real  problem 
with  this  kind  of  thing.  And  I  wonder  if  your  town  officials  realize 
the  resources  that  are  available. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let's  plan  to  talk  further  about  this  issue.  I  saw  some 
new  technology  just  a  little  over  a  week  ago  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
And  I'll  describe  it  by  way  of  asking  Bob  first  to  comment  first  on 
whether  this  might  not  be  one  way  for  a  community  to  do  so. 

It  used  to  be  that  all  of  the  readings  at  a  stream  gauge  were  in 
analog  style.  Somebody  had  to  get  out  there  and  actually  read  what 
it  said.  We've  now  gone  beyond  that  to  automatic  recording  to  te- 
lemetry communications  of  data.  But  what  I  saw  demonstrated  out 
in  Kansas,  sort  of  out  at  the  cutting  edge  of  where  the  technology 
is  now,  is  that  one  our  people,  one  of  these  hydrologic  technicians, 
anywhere  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  a  laptop  computer  on  the 
seat  beside  him  in  his  vehicle  and  a  cell  phone,  could  dial  up  any 
stream  gauge  and  see  the  hydrograph  on  the  laptop  computer  right 
next  to  him.  And  whether  or  not — and  here's  the  question  to  Bob: 
is  that  something  that  communities  like  this,  the  city  engineers, 
the  mayor,  or  whoever,  could,  in  fact,  acquire  and  tap  into? 

Dr.  HlRSCH.  Absolutely.  The  capabilities  exist  and  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country  are  already  taking  advantage  of 
those  kinds  of  technologies  to  get  this  real-time  information. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  we  know  a  lot  more  now  than  we  did  a 
month  ago.  Unfortunately,  that's  the  way  that  it  is.  But  thank  you 
for  all  the  good  work  that  you  have  done  this  year. 

[The  information  follows:] 

USGS  Flood  Data  for  Small  Towns 

The  USGS  acts  aggressively  to  provide  its  streamflow  information  to  emergency 
preparedness  agencies  and  the  public  as  soon  as  possible  during  floods.  At  nearly 
4,000  locations  across  the  country,  USGS  streamflow  information  is  made  available 
to  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  in  "real-time."  The  NWS  uses  this  informa- 
tion to  prepare  forecasts  of  flooding,  to  alert  local  managers  and  emergency  officials, 
and  to  trigger  evacuation  procedures.  The  USGS  makes  its  real-time  streamflow 
data  available  to  the  public  and  local  managers  through  the  Internet  and  through 
personal  contacts  with  hydrologists  in  our  field  offices  located  in  every  State. 

Although  the  USGS  streamgaging  network  is  extensive,  some  areas  of  the  country 
do  not  have  access  to  adequate  information  during  floods.  Most  USGS  streamgages 
are  on  medium  and  large  rivers,  where  flooding  usually  causes  most  economic  loss 
and  threats  to  public  safety.  Due  to  resource  limitations,  many  smaller  streams  do 
not  have  streamgages  with  real-time  reporting  capabilities.  Towns  along  these 
streams  may  experience  high  water  with  little  warning  because  small  streams  often 
rise  much  faster  than  large  ones  during  flooding  conditions. 

The  USGS  is  concerned  about  improving  areal  coverage  of  streamflow  and  faster 
warning  capabilities  for  protection  of  lives  and  property.  We  are  working  hard  to 
enhance  the  network  and  its  real-time  capabilities  despite  the  anticipated  decline 
in  funding  resources. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

USE  OF  FLOOD  DATA 

Mr.  REGULA.  Just  one  second.  Even  with  this  knowledge,  how 
does  that  protect  your  community?  Does  it  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  get  away? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It  gives  them  a  head  start.  In  Palouse,  they 
had  an  1880  water  pump  station  in  a  building,  that  is  old  for  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  literally  they  built  a  dike  around  the  thing 
as  high  as  this  ceiling.  I  was  amazed.  And  they  saved  it.  And  I 
went  down  inside  the  pump  house  and  looked  up  at  the  level  that 
people  were  walking  and  the  water  was  up  about  5  feet  above 
ground  level  at  that  time.  And  it  had  been  about  12  feet  above,  and 
so  it  was  amazing  that  they  had  saved  it.  If  we  had  gotten  started 
earlier,  it  would  have  helped  us  a  lot.  So,  time  is  precious. 

Dr.  HlRSCH.  Let  me  just  add  another  example,  if  I  might.  There 
was  some  enormous  flooding  that  occurred  in  Virginia,  particularly 
Madison  County,  Virginia,  this  past  year.  And  in  our  working  close- 
ly with  the  National  Weather  Service,  we  share  responsibility  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  issue  forecasts.  Because  of  the  flow  in- 
formation, as  well  as  the  rainfall  information  that  they  had,  they 
were  able  to  recognize  that  an  enormous  catastrophe  was  about  to 
happen  in  Madison  County,  and  they  were  literally  bringing  the 
State's  emergency  helicopters  into  position  close  to  the  area  be- 
cause they  recognized  that  there  would  probably  be  individuals 
stranded  in  their  homes  and  needing  to  be  rescued.  And  it  was  a 
question  of  an  hour  or  two  advance  warning  of  a  catastrophic  warn- 
ing that  was  provided  by  the  Weather  Service's  capabilities  and  our 
capabilities  to  provide  this  information  very,  very  rapidly  to  the 
emergency  management  interests. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Your  questions  and  Mr.  Yates's  tie  together.  If  you'll 
look  at  page  1  in  the  exhibits  book,  you'll  see  the  fact  that  flooding 
is  a  national  problem,  that  rivers  are  sometimes  State  lines,  but 
that  they  don't  necessarily  respect  State  lines.  Aquifers  do  the 
same  thing.  This  is  a  perfectly  good  example  of  just  over  a  little 
year  of  flood  occurrence  of  why  the  Nation  needs  a  national  net- 
work of  stream  gauging  stations  and  why  they  need  to  be  inter- 
connected and  why  we  need  to  be  talking  to  people  in  all  of  your 
districts  where  flooding  is  underway. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Keep  it  with  you  and  we  can  make  sure  that 
all  of  the  communities  in  my  district  will  have  the  ability  to  get 
that. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  I  would  think  that  that  would  be  splendid.  The 
technology  exists;  it's  a  matter  of  their  acquiring  it  and  knowing 
how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  intrigued  with  how  we  can  alert  communities 
to  the  resources,  so  they  can  avoid  the  things  that  you  are  talking 
about. 

LAKE  MICHIGAN  FLOODING  AND  EROSION 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  af- 
fects you  as  well  as  I. 

I  think  of  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Now  do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rise  of  waters  on  Lake 
Michigan?  Any  knowledge  of  those?  I  don't  mean  that  you  just  don't 
control  it.  [Laughter.] 

I  mean,  do  you  observe  it?  Do  you  warn  the  cities  that  the  lake 
is  rising  and  they  are  liable  to  be  flooded?  I  know  that  the  waters 
have  come  over  onto  Lake  Shore  Drive  on  the  banks  of  Chicago,  of 
Michigan,  and  flooded  for  a  block  or  two  and  gone  into  the  base- 
ments and  up  into  the  first  floors  of  a  number  of  those  highrise 
buildings.  Now  I  can  understand  the  need  for  doing  it  for  a  river 
in  George  Nethercutt's  district,  but  a  huge  lake,  can  you  do  any- 
thing about  that? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  ask  a  member  of  my  staff  who  grew  up  in 
your  district,  Bob  Hirsch,  back  to  the  table. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  Let  me  mention  a  couple  of  things  about  our  involve- 
ment in  issues  relating  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  assume  it  goes  into  Lake  Erie  as  well. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  Absolutely.  Any  issues  surrounding  Lake  Erie  are 
originating  on  Lake  Michigan.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wonder  why  he's  been  blaming  us  all  this  time. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  The  issues  of  the  long-term  rising  and  falling  which 
happens  on  scales  of  roughly  decades  to  centuries,  these  long  rises 
and  falls,  has  been  an  area  of  study  by  the  Geological  Survey,  par- 
ticularly in  our  coastal  program  in  studying  the  erosion  at  the 
beach  front  along  Lake  Michigan  and  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  that,  we  study  the  long-term  variability  of 
climate  as  part  of  our  global  change  program. 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  mankind  were  not  around  doing  things 
like  putting  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  we  would  find 
that  there  would  be  episodes  of  several  years  in  length  of  rising 
water  and  of  falling  water  levels  in  a  place  like  Lake  Michigan.  So 
we're  involved  in  that  area  as  well. 

And,  finally,  let  me  mention  the  ongoing  legal  issues  associated 
with  Lake  Michigan  diversions  and  the  battles  between  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  and  other  States  over  the  rights  to  those  waters. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  in  that  battle  in  1954,  and  we — the  bill  passed 
except  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  vetoed  it. 

Dr.  HlRSCH.  We  make  measurements  through  our  Federal/State 
Cooperative  Program  both  in  Illinois  as  well  as  Wisconsin  and  are 
providing  expert  help  to  the  State  of  Illinois  currently  in  the  nego- 
tiations, having  our  hydrologist  sort  of  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
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State  people,  helping  them  in  the  discussions  over  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Yates.  So,  if  the  lakes  start  moving  up,  I'd  better  call  you. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  And  when  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  tunnels,  our 
folks  were  there  helping  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  measure 
where  was  the  leak  and  whether  they  had  stopped  the  leak  or  not. 
It  was  our  measurement  technology  that  the  Corps  used  then. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  tell  Heritage  Foundation  about  that.  Or  I  will. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  being  a  little  late. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Kolbe  has  asked  you  the  questions  about 
relative  to  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  and 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  if  you  did  cover  that,  I  won't  be  redundant  by 
going  through  that  question. 

NEW  MEXICO  WATER  ISSUES 

Well,  I've  heard  about  all  this  flooding;  can  you  tell  us  how  to 
arrange  a  flood?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  In  fact,  we  are  just  about  to  arrange  a  flood  in  Mr. 
Kolbe's  State. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  if  you  did,  would  you  let  it  slop  over  into  New 
Mexico?  [Laughter.] 

We've  gone  about  ten  months,  I  think,  with  no  appreciable  mois- 
ture at  all,  and  any  of  these  folks  that  have  a  flood  problem,  we 
can  take  care  of  you  if  we  can  get  the  pipeline.  If  you've  got  any 
ideas  about  that,  we'd  like  very  much  to  have  them,  because  it's 
very  dry  with  these  hard  winds. 

Dr.  Eaton.  You  know,  along  those  lines 

Mr.  Skeen.  So,  we  save  you  a  lot  money.  You  don't  have  a  lot 
of  water  problems  to  take  care  of 

Dr.  Eaton.  Actually,  drought  is  a  water  problem,  and  we  do 
work  with  those  issues  as  well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  we're  providing  the  vacuum  for  you.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But,  I  do  appreciate  the  work  that  you  do,  and  we  appreciate  the 
expertise  that  you  bring  and  the  information  that  you  provide,  and 
also  its  very  important  for  these  folks  that  have  floods.  And  I  would 
like  to  see  one.  I've  got  a  son  that's  34  years  old,  and  he's  never 
seen  a  rain.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with 

Mr.  Skeen.  We're  stealing  water  from  Colorado,  Colorado  steals 
from  us,  and  we  steal  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  make  good  use  of  it  before  we  send  it  down,  Joe. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  know,  but  you  don't  clean  it  up. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  are  working,  as  you  may  know,  with  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  with  water  supply. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  have  had  tremendous  growth,  and  of  course  the 
most  important  resource  that  we  have  in  our  State  is  our  water. 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  water  can  be  limiting  for  growth  if 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely.  We  go  through  an  awful  lot  of  work  and 
an  awful  lot  of  intelligence  in  trying  to  preserve  that  resource  and 
keep  it  a  viable  entity  for  us,  and  your  Department,  I  think,  pro- 
vides us  with  a  great  deal  of  information  and  a  great  deal  of  help. 
We  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  if  you  could  send  us  more  water,  we'd  appreciate 
it. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We'll  see  what  we  can  arrange. 

Mr.  Skeen.  If  anything  comes  up  in  that  technology,  we'd  apply 
for  it. 

Dr.  Eaton.  How  about  a  little  Lake  Michigan  water? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  we'd  take  care  of  his  problem  easy.  Any  time 
he  gets  one  inch  over,  we'd  flood  the  whole  State  of  New  Mexico 
with  what  comes  out  of  the  lake  up  there.  And  I  was  very  inter- 
ested to  find  out,  too,  since  I've  been  in  Congress,  that  of  all  the 
Great  Lakes  up  there,  one  of  them  is  above  sea  level,  Lake  Erie. 
Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Eaton.  They  all  have  to  be  or  water  wouldn't  run  into  the 
sea  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  that  Lake  Erie  is  above  sea  level.  All 
of  them  are? 

Dr.  Eaton.  All  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  where  does  the  drainage  come  from? 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  begins  up  in  the  drainage  basin  of  Lake  Superior 
and  flows  out 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  flows  into  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Out  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  Skeen  [presiding].  Well  we're  way  above  sea  level,  too, 
so 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  you're  a  little  higher.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skeen.  I've  impressed  you  with  the  fact  that  we're  very  arid. 
[Laughter.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You're  "Mr.  Chairman"  now,  John. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I'm  the  "Mr.  Chairman?"  The  power  of  the  pill. 

FUTURE  PLANNING  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  just  had  a  few  other  things  that  I  wanted  to  touch 
on,  and  perhaps  I  could  expand  on  my  question  that  I  asked  you 
to  respond  to  for  the  record.  I  just  would  be  interested  in  not  just 
the  biological  side  of  the  shop,  but  all  of  your  science  agencies 
could,  let's  say  for  sake  of  framing  this,  look  ahead  five  years  to 
the  funding  track  that  we're  now  on,  what  kind  of  significant 
science  isn't  going  to  be  getting  done  on  the  kind  of  budget  assump- 
tions that  we're  now  working  on,  compared  to  where  we  would  have 
been  a  couple  of  years  ago.  And  what's  the  cost  of  that  going  to  be 
for  us?  We  now  have  made  some  decisions  about  these  things.  We 
talk  about  cost-benefit  analysis  a  lot.  I'd  be  interested  in  what  price 
we  will  pay  in  lost  science  for  the  benefit  of  having  dealt  with  your 
budget  that  way. 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  tell  you  the  mechanism  that  we  have  in  place, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  right  now.  We're  all  too  conscious  of  that.  In  fact,  I 
may  have  brought  this  up  to  you  previously;  I  don't  recall.  We're 
operating  under  the  assumption  that  at  best  we're  going  to  be  look- 
ing at  level  funding,  at  worse  declining  funding,  and  some  of  the 
declining  funding  may  come  from  actual  dollar-level  funding  writ- 
ten up  by  increases  in  fixed  costs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  think  that  would  be  the  assumption  that  I  would 
ask  you  to  use  in  responding  to  this  question. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  have  now  put  together  a  mechanism  within  the 
Geological  Survey.  It's  a  new  form  of  a  program  office  where  we 
are,  through  a  thematic  approach,  looking  across  programs  within 
each  of  the  divisions.  Not  everything,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
Federal  bureaus  give  you  the  impression,  but  not  everything  goes 
on  forever.  We're  aware  of  that.  We  have  been  making  cuts  over 
the  past  several  years  and  eliminating  some  programs  whose  time 
has  passed.  It's  not  a  matter  of  losing  the  science;  it's  a  matter  of 
losing  the  need  for  that  particular  science,  and  redirecting  the  ex- 
pertise to  other  things  that  we  see  as  emergent. 

So,  we're  going  to  keep  our  eye  on  issues  that  are  of  societal  con- 
cern and  national  need  in  moving  those  directions,  but  at  the  same 
time  consciously  review  what  it  is  that  we're  doing  and  the  levels 
at  which  we're  doing  that,  in  order  to  see  where  we  might  seek  to 
find  the  funding  to  strike  off  in  these  new  directions. 

I  don't  anticipate  that  there  will  be  significant  losses  of  the 
science,  but  there  may  be  some  erosion,  and  while  observation  by 
itself  is  not  science — I  think  that  what  has  happened  in  the  area 
of  stream  gauging  is  a  perfectly  good  example.  As  partners  with 
whom  we  work  have  seen  losses  to  their  budgets,  they've  begun  to 
pull  away  from  funding  their  part  of  a  given  stream  gauge. 

For  example,  I  was  just  out  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  there 
was  a  very  significant  gauge  at  Coriand  Island,  and  the  State  agen- 
cies and  the  cities  had  made  a  decision  that  they  could  no  longer 
continue  to  provide  their  part  of  the  funding.  We  are  now  essen- 
tially operating  that  with  insufficient  funds  to  take  us  close  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

But,  it's  more  of  that  sort  of  threat  that  we  can  observe  less. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  and  please  feel  free  to  take  some  license  with 
my  framing  of  the  question,  I'm  sure  it's  much  more  subtle,  but  you 
know  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'd  like  to  understand  the  consequences  of  our  budg- 
et decisions  for  you,  and  particularly  your  ability  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  curve  on  some  important  areas  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  will  be  happy  to  share  with  you  our  thinking  as 
we  move  along. 

PRIVATIZATION  OF  MAP  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  A  couple  of  more  things:  I  was  visited  the  other  day 
by  some  people  from  Colorado,  who  are,  among  other  things,  in  the 
business  of  making  digitized  mapping  data  available  on  maps  as 
private  companies.  They  raised  some  concerns  about  competition 
from  government  in  what  they  would  describe  as  inappropriate 
areas.  I  don't  think  that  there's  anything  that  you  can  really  re- 
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spond  to  for  purposes  of  the  hearing  on  that,  but  I'd  like  to  visit 
with  you  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  dimensions  of  this  overlap 
might  be. 

But  it  does  lead  to  the  question  of,  Are  there  opportunities  for 
privatization  of  any  of  the  things  that  you  are  now  doing? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  that  the  answer  is  clearly  yes.  For  example, 
the  production  of  maps  and  the  sales  and  distribution  of  maps,  just 
to  stay  on  the  topic  that  you  raised,  is  very  much  something  that 
would  appropriately  be  privatized.  And,  in  fact,  we  have  moved  in 
this  direction  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

And,  Dick,  is  it  50  percent? 

Dr.  Witmer.  Our  goal  is  to  be  at  50  percent  of  our  resources 
available  for  that  data  production,  to  contract  it  out  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1997. 

Dr.  Eaton.  So,  we  are  working  with  the  private  sector.  As  we've 
moved  into  the  digital  age  and  the  creation  of  digital  databases,  it 
is  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  make  maps  from  the  databases 
that  we  have  created.  And,  increasingly,  I  think  that  we  see  us 
moving  away  from  the  production  of  paper  maps  and  their  moving 
into  fill  the  void. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  EARTHQUAKE  GRANTS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  As  I  understand  it — this  has  to  do  with  your  earth- 
quake hazard  survey  and  reduction  efforts.  You  have  asked  for  es- 
sentially the  same  amount  for  1997  that  is  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port for  1996  which  was  vetoed,  for.  And  I'm  just  wondering,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  concern  that  I've  heard  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  about  the  cooperative  program  that  you're  involved 
with  them  in  this  area,  what  the  effects  are  of  this  funding  level. 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  not  a  happy  number  from  our  point  of  view 
nor  from  theirs.  This  is  a  good  example  of  where  Federal  funding 
in  a  science  agency,  because  it  has  been  shared  with  a  university 
community,  is  able  to  draw  on  a  much  wider  array  of  talents,  some 
of  it  rather  specifically  focused  talent  in  areas  that  are  important 
to  our  earthquake  program,  but  where  we  don't  have  that  expertise 
in-house.  We  would  very  much  like  to  see  that  restored  to  the  level 
of  funding  that  we  had  in  1995,  which  was  twice  the  amount  that 
appears  in  this  year's  budget,  and  in  1997. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  But  OMB  and  the  Department's  budget  people  kept 
you  at  the  conference  level? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  at  the  general  caps  that  were  assigned. 

CIVILIAN  USE  OF  CLASSIFIED  DATA 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  was 
intrigued  by  your  reference  to  your  program  of  dealing  with  essen- 
tially declassifying  some  data  that  I  assume  is  acquired  by  national 
technical  means  and  other  intelligence  sources.  I  serve  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  We've  been  trying  to  nudge  the  community 
along  in  making  available  to  the  public  appropriate  kinds  of  data 
that  they  are  able  to  acquire  for  us.  And  I  just  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on  how  that's  going.  I  assume  that 
this  is — you're  on  the  declassified  end  of  that  particular  channel, 
and  I  hope  it's  going  well. 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Right,  it  is.  We  have  been  operating  as  membership 
and  the  chairship  of  the  Civilian  Applications  Committee  working 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  But  we  do  operate  a  very  sophisticated 
facility.  And  I  don't  recall  whether  we've  gotten  you  out  there  to 
visit. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  No,  I  need  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Eaton.  There's  now  an  opportunity  to  move  more  assets  and 
more  capability  out  to  the  civilian  sector,  and,  consequently,  the  $5 
million  increase  that  you  see  before  you  in  our  budget  relates  to 
that.  We've  been  working  with  the  CIA,  and  we've  long  had  a  very 
close  working  relationship  with  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  and 
because  we  have  a  secure  facility,  we've  been  able  to  utilize  some 
of  their  assets  in  hazards  work  in  the  past.  And  the  hope  now  is 
to  expand  this  very  much  up  into  something  that  is  going  to  give 
us  a  lot  stronger  capability. 

Let  me  just  stay  on  an  example:  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in 
the  Philippines  several  years  back,  which  we  keep  bringing  to  the 
table  because  it's  such  a  splendid  success  story.  It  was  one  where 
we  had  people  on  the  ground  and  instruments  on  the  volcano,  but 
just  as  it  reached  a  crescendo,  a  typhoon  came  in  the  area  and,  uti- 
lizing assets  of  the  military,  we  were  in  fact  able  to  view  the  sur- 
face of  the  volcano  and  watch  the  dome  grow  and  see  when  the 
eruption  was  about  to  take  place.  All  of  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
18,000  personnel,  all  the  aircraft  were  moved  away,  with  no  loss 
of  life  or  much  damage  to  property  on  the  base. 

As  we're  meeting  here  this  week,  and  this  is  apparently  going  to 
become  a  hallmark  of  ours,  there  is  a  volcanic  eruption  building  in 
the  Aleutian  chain,  a  volcano  called  Akutan.  There  is  a  village  of 
about  700  or  800  souls  on  the  island  with  that  volcano.  There  are 
implications  from  an  eruption,  not  only  for  the  community  and  life 
and  property,  but  it's  this  string  of  volcanos  that  throw  ash  right 
into  the  air,  right  into  the  path  of  all  the  aviation  traffic  between 
Asia  and  North  America. 

This  asset  will  allow  us  to  track  eruption  clouds,  because  they 
can  drift  a  long  way  and  still  do  very  significant  damage  to  aircraft. 
There  was  an  eruption  a  few  years  back  from  the  Alaska  mainland 
where  ash  travelled  all  the  way  across  the  United  States  and  up 
into  the  Great  Lakes  area  impacting  air  traffic. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Are  the  people  that  you're  dealing  with  in  the  intel- 
ligence community,  do  you  sense,  forthcoming,  or  are  they  reluctant 
partners  in  this? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  I  think  they  are  very  forthcoming.  Let  me  ask 
Mr.  Devine  if  he  could  come  to  the  table,  and  he's  been  sitting 
much  more  close  to  this  than  I  have  in  terms  of  detail. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you.  The  exchange  of  information  between 
us,  as  we  represent  the  civilian  community  by  way  of  the  Civilian 
Applications  Committee  and  facility,  and  the  intelligence,  be  it 
DMA,  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  National  Reconnaissance  Office, 
NPIC,  has  gone  very  smoothly.  We  find  them  most  interested  in 
demonstrating  to  committees  that  you  sit  on  otherwise  that  their 
equipment  and  assets  in  fact  do  help  solve  problems  other  than 
what  they  were  originally  designed  for.  So,  we  find  them  very  coop- 
erative, very  helpful,  so  long  as  we  play  within  their  rules,  which 
we  are  quite  willing  to  do. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  This  raises  questions,  and  that  is,  Do 
you  make  your  resources  available  to  other  nations,  or  do  you  alert 
them  to  world  conditions  if  they  will  have  a  debilitating  impact, 
and  do  you  exchange  with  them  when  you're  on  the  Internet?  Is 
this  Internet  international  in  it's  scope?  It  follows  up  on  what,  I 
think,  Mr.  Skaggs  was  saying:  let's  get  it  all  out  there  so  long  as 
it's  not  highly  confidential. 

Dr.  Eaton.  The  short,  general  answer  to  your  question  is  yes  to 
all  of  the  above,  to  each  of  the  questions  that  you  have  asked.  It's 
usually  done  on  an  event-by-event  basis.  It's  done  when  we're 
asked  to  come  in.  As  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
what  the  British  would  call  the  "home  department,"  that  is  not  a 
responsibility,  nor  does  the  Congress  provide  funds  for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I  understand. 

Dr.  Eaton.  But  operating  out  of  our  three  volcano  observ- 
atories— one  in  Hawaii,  one  in  Washington  State,  and  one  in  Alas- 
ka— we  do  go  and  assist  when  we're  asked  to  come  in.  The  Phil- 
ippine government  asked  us  to  come  in  the  last  year.  When  an  ac- 
tive volcano  in  Mount  Serrat  in  the  Caribbean  kicked  up  its  heels, 
we  were  asked  to  come  in  there.  A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  there  was  a  tremendous  migration  on  the  border  of  Zaire,  of 
refugees  that  were  fleeing  Rwanda,  and  a  volcano  became  very  ac- 
tive, we  came  in  there.  But,  again,  it's  on  a  request  basis,  and  it's 
really  sort  of  eating  our  own  funds  to  do  that  unless  they  put 
money  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  other  countries  have  any  capability  approaching 
what  we  have  as  a  Nation  at  USGS? 

Dr.  Eaton.  In  this 

Mr.  REGULA.  Particularly  Britain  or  France  or  Germany,  or 
Japan?  Is  there  a  counterpart  USGS  that  you  could  share  with? 

Dr.  Eaton.  There  really — the  answer  is  both  yes  and  no.  Most 
of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  other  nations  around  the  world  with 
whom  we  stay  in  very  close  contact  really  are  mostly  like  and  lim- 
ited to  the  subject  matter  scope  of  our  Geologic  Division.  In  other 
words,  over  their  lifetimes,  some  of  which  are  longer  than  ours, 
they  have  not  evolved  to  take  on  these  other  responsibilities.  Some 
of  them  have  ground  water  responsibilities,  but  not  surface  water 
responsibilities.  But  we  really  are  unique  in  the  world. 

Back  to  the  issue  of,  do  we  share  data,  yes,  we  do  share  data. 
Back  in  the  mid-1970s  I  ran  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory, 
which  is  a  property  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  we  had — I'm 
sorry  that  Mr.  Yates  is  gone  because  this  is  ancient  technology,  but 
we  stayed  in  telephone  communication  with  all  of  the  volcano  ob- 
servatories around  the  Pacific  and  once  a  month  would  get  on  the 
horn  and  we'd  talk  with  one  another  about  what's  going  on  with 
respect  to  activity  in  our  areas. 

Sometimes  we've  loaned  equipment  or  we've  taken  equipment  to 
show  the  local  government  how  to  run  it  and  stepped  back  and  let 
them  make  the  measurements  and  consult  with  us.  We  do  keep  a 
volcano  swat  team  ready  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  at  a  mo- 
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merit's  notice  with  portable  equipment  that  we  can  call  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  Regula.  Along  a  somewhat  different  line,  would  NBS  science 
information  that  they  will  accrue  in  terms  of  endangered  species, 
in  terms  of  management  of  wildlife  resources,  is  this  going  to  be 
shared,  or  will  it  be  accessible  through  the  Internet? 

Dr.  Pulliam.  Yes,  this  has  been  a  major  focus.  We  have  what  we 
call  the  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  that  we  do  know  that  we  are  currently  using 
in  international  decisions,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  this  NBII,  it's 
not  just  information  from  the  Interior  but  from  universities,  muse- 
ums, et  cetera.  States  are  very  interested  in  participating  in  this 
program  as  well. 

Dr.  Eaton.  I'm  reminded  of  something  that  I  just  saw  two  weeks 
ago,  and  that's  the  fact  that  migrating  birds  are  like  rivers.  They 
don't  respect  international  boundaries.  I  went  out  to  watch  the 
Sandhill  crane  population  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  birds  winter  over  Mexico;  they  fly  to  the  Platte  River 
in  Nebraska  where  they  fatten  up  for  six  weeks;  they  fly  on  up  into 
Northern  Canada  and  over  into  Siberia.  So,  they're  crossing  bor- 
ders all  the  time.  The  exchange  of  information  on  species  like  that 
I  would  think  be  vital. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  U.S.  GEOGLOGICAL  SURVEY  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question.  Obviously,  the 
resources  of  this  agency  are  enormous  and  are  very  valuable.  Do 
you  feel  that  you  are  doing  the  best  possible  job  in  providing  access 
to  the  public,  providing  a  role  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  public 
that,  of  course,  pays  the  bill? 

Dr.  Eaton.  That  is  our  principal  objective  right  now.  And  while 
we  haven't  done  it  as  well  as  we  could  have  done  it  in  the  past, 
we're  making  great  progress.  So,  I  feel  confident  that  if  you  con- 
tinue to  ask  that  question  over  the  next  several  years,  I'll  be  able 
to  answer  it  "Yes." 

There  are  examples,  as  the  one  Mr.  Nethercutt  brought  up, 
where  we  still  need  to  help  inform  people  as  to  how  accessible  our 
data  and  information  are,  that  they  can  get  their  hands  on  it.  But 
the  electronic  age  has  really  made  significant  contributions  in  our 
being  able  to  share  all  sorts  of  information  and  data  instanteously 
with  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you  find  them  using  it? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  struck — you  said  150,000  inquiries 

Dr.  Eaton.  Per  month. 

Mr.  Regula.  Per  month,  yes. 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  Dr.  McGregor  just  reminded  me  that  our  Earth 
Science  Information  Centers  get  800,000  inquiries  a  year.  So,  the 
people  that  do  know  that  we  exist  and  do  value  the  data  and  infor- 
mation of  the  scientific  insights  that  we  have  are  very  happy  with 
us.  We  just  need  to  help  other  people  know  that  we're  there. 
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PRODUCT  PRICING  POLICY 


Mr.  Regula.  Which  reminds  me  of  a  question  that  I  raised  last 
year,  and  that  is,  using  maps  as  an  example,  you're  selling  these 
to  vendors  who  are  making  a  profit  on  them? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
think  more  of  people  paying  fair  market  value  for  government  serv- 
ices because  they  are  getting  a  special  benefit  and  because  of  the 
budget  constraints.  What  progress,  if  any,  have  you  made,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done?  Does  this  require  authorizing  action  and 
legislative  action? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  have  that.  You've  given  that  to  us,  and  one  of 
your  instructions  last  year  was  that  we  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  recouping  the  full  cost  of  printing  and  distribution.  You  pro- 
vide the  funds  that  allow  us  to  make  the  field  measurements  or  the 
measurements  that  constitute  gathering  the  data  from  which  the 
maps  could  be  made.  We  have  in  the  last  year  changed  our  pricing 
policy  and  in  keeping  with  that  instruction  to  recover  that  full  cost. 
It  won't  come  as  any  surprise  to  you,  I'm  sure,  to  know  that  all  of 
these  people  that  sell  maps  out  there  that  buy  them  from  us  at  a 
discount  are  not  particularly  happy. 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Witmer  to  come  to  the  table  and  share  with  you 
how  the  pricing  policy  has  changed  and  what  some  of  the  implica- 
tions are. 

Dr.  Witmer.  Thank  you. 

The  price  of  our  basic  maps  was  not  changed  from  about  1983, 
so  it  was  quite  a  while  before  we  had  been  able  to  get  a  price 
change  into  effect.  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  a  price  change  were 
varied.  And  they  boiled  down  to  some  differences  in  definitions  that 
we  had  and  mechanisms  that  we  didn't  have  in  place  to  collect  good 
information  on  what  it  cost  us. 

But  in  keeping  with  Circular  A- 130  which  deals  with  the  provi- 
sion of  government  information  and  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
this  last  year  we  did  finish  a  very  complete  study  on  the  cost  to 
produce  maps,  and  we  were  able  to  get  the  Director  to  sign  and  the 
Department  to  sign  a  new  pricing  policy  for  maps,  and  we  raised 
the  price  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  map.  And  that  price  is  the  same 
for  all  maps  that  we  deliver.  So  we've  been  able  to  actually  build 
quite  a  bit  of  efficiency  into  our  delivery  process  as  well  as  the  pric- 
ing policy.  And  as  Gordie  was  saying,  we  have  had  some  resistance 
to  this  price  increase,  but,  by  and  large,  that  has  pretty  much  sub- 
sided. Most  people  understand  the  need  for  this  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  this  reflect  your  real  cost? 

Dr.  Witmer.  Yes.  And  the  first  few  months  of  revenues  that  we 
are  seeing  since  this  policy  was  signed  back  in  the  late  summer 
shows  that  we  are  on  a  very  good  track  to  now  fully  recover  the 
cost.  I  might  also  add  that  we  are  pursuing  looking  at  price  policy 
in  all  of  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  going  to  say,  Are  there  other  areas  for  an  ap- 
propriate requirement  for  pricing,  to  make  charges? 

Dr.  Witmer.  Exactly.  As  the  Director  was  saying,  we  are  under 
the  stipulation  that  we  recover  all  of  the  cost  for  reproduction  and 
distribution.  Very  shortly  after  he  signed  the  policy  for  paper  maps, 
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he  also  signed  a  new  pricing  policy  for  compact  discs.  And  now  we 
are  looking  at  price  changes  to  reflect  full  cost  recovery  for  all  other 
sorts  of  products,  including  digital  products,  aerial  photographs, 
satellite  images,  and  so  forth. 

INCREASES  IN  EFFICIENCIES 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  going  to  run  out  of  time  here;  we  have  a  vote 
coming,  but — are  you  continuing  to  look  at  ways  in  which  you  can 
avoid  duplication?  One  of  the  challenges  of  the  Government  is  to 
just  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  and  part  of  that  is  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  source. 

Dr.  Witmer.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  whole  process  of 
bringing  the  two  bureaus  together,  we  have  formed  some  teams 
that  are  looking  at  both  organizations'  processes  and  dealing  with 
data  and  information  delivery,  and  we  will  incorporate  all  of  the 
processes  that  the  former  NBS  has  in  delivering  data  and  informa- 
tion into 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you're  already  existing  here;  it's  not  just  NBS. 

Dr.  Witmer.  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  that  most  Federal  bureaus  realize  now  that 
there  really  isn't  any  practical  purpose  served  in  having  duplicative 
efforts  given. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  will  be  on  short  ra- 
tions for  several  years  as  far  as  government.  We  don't  want  in  any 
way  to  cripple  the  service  which  is  very  valuable  to  the  public  and 
the  Nation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  do  it  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  It's  essentially  the  academic  approach  that  is  taking  the 
place  of  private  industry. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example.  At  the  end  and 
as  a  result  of  this  merger,  we  have — the  old  USGS  has  238  offices 
out  across  the  country.  Largely,  not  entirely,  but  largely,  driven  by 
the  need  to  be  near  rivers  and  near  aquifers,  National  Biological 
Service  has  160  offices  around  the  country,  many  of  them  in — well, 
all  of  them  in  the  same  States  that  we  have  people  in,  but  not  nec- 
essarily colocated.  And  we're  going  to  be  looking  at  that  issue  be- 
cause there'll  be  a  facilities  cost  reduction  if  we  can  colocate. 

Mr.  Regula.  Won't  communications  allow  you  to  reduce  the 
number  of  facilities  because  you  can  move  information  back  and 
forth  within  a  region  more  efficiently? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  yes  and  no.  When  you  need  to  be  onsite  to 
make  the  actual  measurement  or  to  tend  the  actual  instrument, 
you're  going  to  have  to  have  the  presence  there  or  it  wouldn't  be 
cost-effective  with  labs  and  rushing  to  a  stream  gauge  in  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I  understand.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  challenges 
ahead  in  this. 

Dr.  Eaton.  There  are,  indeed. 

Mr.  Regula.  A  number  of  members  who  are  not  here  submitted 
questions  for  the  record,  and  I  have  some,  and  so,  we'll  get  those 
to  you,  and  hopefully  we  can  get  a  response. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We'll  give  you  very  quick  service. 
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Mr.  REGULA.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  coming,  and  I  think 
it's  been  a  very  useful  hearing. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you.  We're  adjourned  until  1:30  when  we 
have  the  National  Park  Service. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Questions  for  the  Record  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

In  fiscal  year  1996  the  Congress  eliminated  the  National  Biological  Service  and  transferred  the 
high-priority  biological  research  functions  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  support  of  the  science 
needs  of  the  land  managing  agencies  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Question:  Has  the  Department  and  the  USGS  committed  itself  to  ensuring  that  the  biological 
research  functions,  formerly  the  National  Biological  Service,  will  be  integrated  in  the  USGS? 

Answer:  The  Department,  including  the  USGS  and  NBS,  has  committed  itself  to  the  merger 
of  the  NBS  and  USGS  and  is  working  hard  to  ensure  positive  results. 

Question:  Has  the  Natural  Resources  Research  functions  been  relocated  at  Reston  with  the 
rest  of  the  USGS  functions?  If  this  relocation  has  not  taken  place,  when  do  you  expect  it  to  take 
place? 

Answer:  No,  the  former  NBS  has  not  been  relocated  yet.  However,  the  headquarters  and 
Washington  area  units  of  the  former  NBS  will  be  relocated  at  Reston  this  year.  Technical  teams 
are  working  on  a  plan  to  relocate  these  NBS  functions  to  the  USGS  Reston  headquarters  on 
October  1,  1996,  or  as  soon  as  practical. 

Question:  What  specific  actions  has  USGS  undertaken  to  integrate  the  biological  research 
functions  into  the  USGS  organizational  structure? 

Answer:  Organizationally,  the  former  NBS  will  be  a  new  division,  the  Biological  Resources 
Division,  within  the  USGS.  The  new  division  will  be  headed  by  a  Chief  Biologist  (=  Division 
Chief)  who  reports  to  the  USGS  Director.  The  organizational  structure  and  reporting  relationship 
of  the  Biological  Resources  Division  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  our  National  Mapping  Division, 
Geologic  Division,  and  Water  Resources  Division. 

Question:  Within  the  context  of  reduced  funding  levels,  what  are  you  doing  to  accommodate 
these  reductions  into  your  downsizing  and  restructuring  efforts? 

Answer:  Due  to  reduced  funding  in  FY  1996,  the  former  NBS  has  downsized  its  personnel 
through  a  RIF,  closed  some  field  locations,  and  reorganized  its  headquarters  and  regional  staffs. 
As  a  result  of  the  impending  merger  with  the  USGS,  technical  teams  are  looking  for  further 
efficiencies.  Every  possible  effort  to  protect  the  funding  going  to  field  operations  is  being  made 
with  disproportionate  cuts  being  made  in  management  and  administrative  areas. 

Question:  What  are  you  doing  to  collocate  and  combine  functions,  programs,  or  field 
locations  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies? 

Answer:  As  part  of  the  Steering  Team  guiding  the  merger,  working  groups  have  been 
formed  to  develop  options  concerning  aspects  of  the  merger  including  science  programs, 
management,  administrative,  and  technical  functions  and  the  locations  of  these  functions. 
Examples  of  plans  include:  (1)  the  restructuring  of  NBS  into  a  new  division  of  the  USGS; 
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(2)  relocation  of  former  NBS  headquarters  to  Reston  by  about  October  1 ,  1996,  or  as  soon  as 
possible;  and 

(3)  programmatic  opportunities  resulting  from  the  merger  with  scientists  within  the  NBS/USGS, 
other  DOI  bureaus,  and  stakeholders  outside  DOI  in  other  Federal  agencies,  States,  academia, 
and  science  societies/  organizations. 

Question:  What  specific  field  units  have  been  closed  or  consolidated? 

Answer:  The  following  field  units  of  the  former  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  have  been 
closed  in  response  to  budget  reductions  in  the  FY  1995  Rescission  and  FY  1996  Appropriation 
process: 

Philadelphia  Field  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 

Southeast  Fish  Culture  Laboratory,  Marion,  Alabama  (this  station  was  subsequently 

transferred  to  USDA  under  the  recently  enacted  Farm  Bill); 
Puerto  Rico  Field  Station,  Palmer,  Puerto  Rico; 
Information  Transfer  Center,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado; 
Center  for  Urban  Ecology,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Atlanta  Field  Station,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Atlanta  Substation,  St.  Mary's,  Georgia; 
Auburn  Field  Station,  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Question:  If  you  have  not  closed  or  consolidated  research  functions,  are  you  developing  a 
long-term  restructuring  plan  to  address  such  issues? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  headquarters  staff  and  other  Washington  area  units  of  the  NBS  will  be 
moved  to  the  USGS  facility  in  Reston.  Due  to  significant  funding  reductions  in  FY  1996,  some 
NBS  field  offices  were  closed.  Opportunities  for  further  consolidation  may  result  in  the  long  term 
from  the  following  efforts:  (1)  completion/consolidation  of  long-term  science  plans  (to  be 
published  this  spring);  (2)  input  from  consultations  with  stakeholders  from  both  resource 
management  and  scientific  communities;  (3)  results  of  the  merger  working  groups  looking  into 
programmatic  opportunities  resulting  from  the  consolidation;  and  (4)  discussions  with  other  DOI 
bureaus  which  are  currently  providing  administrative  cross-servicing  to  NBS. 

Question:  What  headquarters  functions  have  been  eliminated?  Please  provide  funding  and 
headquarters  reductions  broken  down  between  headquarters  functions  at  the  Washington  level 
and  headquarters  functions  at  regional  and  field  locations. 

Answer:  An  orderly  process  is  underway  to  accomplish  the  transition  of  NBS  policy  and 
headquarters  oversight  responsibilities  in  Washington  D.C.  and  NBS  Regions  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (USGS).  In  the  sense  that  "functions"  will  be  transferred  to  the  USGS,  none 
will  be  eliminated  per  se.  However,  significant  reductions  in  the  funding  and  staff  accomplishing 
headquarters  operations  for  executive  direction,  administration,  and  national  program  oversight 
within  the  former  NBS  have  occurred  in  response  to  reductions  in  the  FY  1995  Rescission  and 
1996  Appropriations  process. 

In  the  former  NBS's  Washington,  D.C.  headquarters,  the  following  funding  and  headquarters 
policy  and  oversight  reductions  have  been  accomplished  in  order  to  meet  the  budget  levels  in 
the  FY  1996  Joint  Conference. 
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Office  of  the  Director  -$    145,000 

Assistant  Director  -  External  Affairs  -$    184,000 

Assistant  Director  -  Budget  and  Administration  -  $1 ,607,000 

Assistant  Director  -  Research  -  $    944,000 

Assistant  Director  -  Inventory  and  Monitoring  -  $2,073,000 

Assistant  Director  -  Information  Transfer  -  $    959,000 

Regional  staffing,  although  designed  to  be  minimal  for  NBS's  former  four  Region  organization 
structure,  was  frozen  late  in  FY  1995  in  anticipation  of  FY  1996  budget  reductions.  Later,  the 
Southern  and  MidContinent  Regions  were  operationally  dissolved  and  the  few  staff  on  board 
reassigned  to  vacancies  at  Science  Centers  and  Field  Stations.  Further,  upon  notification  of  the 
pending  merger  with  the  USGS,  hiring  for  the  Western  and  Eastern  Regions  within  NBS  was 
frozen  while  regional  alignment,  functions,  and  staffing  issues  are  being  discussed  with  the 
USGS.  To  date,  funding  reductions  of  $1 .269  million  and  elimination  of  4  management  and 
oversight  positions  have  occurred  in  former  NBS  Regions. 

Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  across-the-board  reductions  were  taken  at  all  research 
stations.  Isn't  this  approach  inconsistent  with  the  process  of  prioritizing  your  research  projects? 

Answer:  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  reductions  required  by  the  rescission  and  FY  1996 
budget  cuts  were  accomplished  by  across-the-board  cuts  at  Science  Centers.  Prior  to  taking 
such  cuts,  significant  reductions  were  taken  in  headquarters,  national  programs,  and 
administrative  areas,  as  well  as  lower-priority  science  areas.  These  were  augmented  by  specific 
Science  Center  and  program  reductions  developed  through  consultation  among  members  of  the 
NBS  management  and  similar  units  in  other  DOI  bureaus.  Even  after  these  steps  were  taken, 
however,  additional  reductions  were  necessary,  and  modest  across-the-board  cuts  were 
imposed,  with  substantial  flexibility  provided  to  Center  Directors  to  take  those  cuts  in  areas  with 
least  scientific  or  programmatic  impacts. 

Question:  Have  you  developed  a  long-term  strategy  detailing  what  high  priority  research 
functions  should  be  maintained  and  what  lower-priority  research  functions  can  be  discontinued? 

Answer:  The  Biological  Resources  Division  is  completing  work  on  its  Strategic  Science  Plan, 
which  will  set  the  course  for  biological  research  in  the  future,  incorporating  the  science  and 
information  needs  of  Interior  land  management  bureaus  and  a  wide  range  of  partners,  including 
State  governments,  Federal  agencies,  and  private  landowners.  The  final  result  will  be  a  concise 
science  plan  and  a  practical  implementation  effort  that  will  identify  major  research  directions  and 
programs  associated  with  specific  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  indicators. 

In  part  the  deep  reductions  imposed  on  the  former  NBS  from  the  FY  1995  Rescission  and 
FY  1996  Appropriations  processes  resulted  in  decisions  to  discontinue  or  transfer  a  number  of 
lower  priority  research  functions.  For  instance,  several  activities  were  determined  to  be 
improperly  placed  within  the  former  NBS,  including  the  Patuxent  Visitors  Center  and  the 
Patuxent  Analytical  Control  Facility  in  Laurel,  Maryland.  These  organizations  are  being  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  where  the  activity  missions  are  better  aligned.  In  addition, 
the  Fish  Farming  Experimental  Station  in  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  supports  the  warmwater  aquaculture  industry.  In  other  cases,  facilities 
conducting  warmwater  research  were  closed  (Southeast  Fish  Culture  Laboratory,  Marion, 
Alabama;  this  station  was  subsequently  transferred  to  USDA  under  the  recently  enacted  Farm 
Bill)  and  field  stations  conducting  lower  priority  research  were  eliminated: 
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Philadelphia  Field  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Puerto  Rico  Field  Station,  Palmer,  Puerto  Rico; 
Information  Transfer  Center,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado; 
Center  for  Urban  Ecology,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Atlanta  Field  Station,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Atlanta  Substation,  St.  Mary's,  Georgia; 
Auburn  Field  Station,  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Question:  What  criteria  is  used  for  ranking  research  projects? 

Answer:  Research  proposals  submitted  in  response  to  a  BRD  call  for  proposals  undergo  a 
peer  review  and  are  rated  according  to  the  following  criteria:  1)  relevance  to  high  priority  bureau 
information  needs  as  identified  in  the  BRD  Information  Needs  Process  (or  relevance  to  some 
other  specialized  need);  2)  scientific  merit;  3)  technical  feasibility;  4)  effective  use  of  resources; 
5)  qualifications  of  project  personnel;  6)  appropriateness  of  proposed  budget;  7)  expected 
products;  and  8)  integration  with  or  linkage  to  related  scientific  activities.  Projects  are  ranked 
according  to  their  overall  score  from  scientific  peer  reviewers,  and  selected  in  rank  order  as 
available  funds  allow. 

Question:  What  process  is  in  place  for  ensuring  that  the  research  needs  of  the  land 
managing  agencies  are  being  adequately  addressed? 

Answer:  BRD  (formerly  NBS)  has  developed  the  "Bureau  Information  Needs"  process  which 
involves  local,  regional,  and  national  consultation  with  FWS,  NPS,  BLM,  and  other  bureau 
representatives.  Participating  bureaus  identify  their  own  highest  priorities,  then  joint  meetings 
are  held  to  identify  common,  overlapping,  and  complementary  needs  for  the  next  and  future 
years.  These  processes  allow  project  selection  and  design  to  occur  much  closer  in  time  to 
actual  funding  and  project  execution,  ensuring  that  the  most  current  needs  receive  priority 
attention.  This  process  was  developed  with  the  guidance  of  an  interagency  team  that  contained 
representatives  from  each  DOI  bureau  and  it  has  received  strong  endorsement  from  the 
leadership  of  each  of  these  agencies  at  recent  DOI  Science  Board  meetings.  BRD  will  continue 
to  use  this  approach  within  the  USGS,  and  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  a  broader  priority- 
setting  mechanism  based  on  this  information  needs  process. 

Question:  What  percentage  of  your  biological  research  budget  is  allocated  to  meeting  the  on- 
the-ground  research  needs  of  the  land  managing  agencies? 

Answer:  In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  percentage  of  our  biological  research  budget  allocated  to 
meet  on-the-ground  research  needs  of  the  land  managing  agencies  is  about  90  percent  of  the 
funding  allocated  to  regions,  science  centers,  cooperative  research  units,  field  stations,  and  the 
Information  Transfer  program  that  directly  support  scientists  in  the  field. 

Question:  Are  the  research  needs  of  the  land  managing  agencies  determined  by  a  science 
board  in  the  Washington,  or  are  they  determined  by  the  regional  directors  of  the  land  managing 
agencies? 

Answer:  The  needs  are  determined  by  the  DOI  Bureaus,  working  with  the  BRD  at  the  local, 
regional  and  national  levels.  The  BRD  (formerly  NBS)  "Bureau  Information  Needs"  process  asks 
each  of  the  DOI  partner  bureaus  to  identify  their  information  needs  at  a  regional  and  national 
level.  BRD  does  not  specify  the  approach  which  each  of  the  DOI  land  and  resource 
management  bureaus  should  use  in  developing  their  specific  regional  and  national  needs.  In 
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the  past  these  have  been  done  differently  by  different  bureaus,  but  in  all  cases  the  bureaus  ask 
their  managers  at  the  regional  levels  to  provide  input  to  the  identification  of  needs  at  both  levels. 
At  the  local  level,  information  needs  are  identified  by  local  and  regional  managers  and 
communicated  directly  to  BRD  center  and  regional  directors  as  well  as  scientists. 

Question:  One  of  the  former  National  Biological  Survey  is  Species  at  Risk  program.  Is  this 
program  still  operational? 

Answer:  Yes,  despite  substantial  cuts  (26  percent  since  FY  1994)  Species  at  Risk  (SAR)  has 
been  continued  in  FY  1996.  The  program  has  received  an  enthusiastic  response  from  all 
sectors  with  more  than  450  proposals  submitted  for  consideration  in  1995.  With  very  modest 
resources,  SAR  has  funded  40  projects  that  incorporate  key  partnerships  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  Natural  Heritage  Programs,  universities,  and  non-profit  organizations.  SAR  projects 
focus  on  species  of  concern  to  FWS.  This  designation  is  for  species  for  which  there  is  concern 
over  possible  endangerment,  but  for  which  we  have  insufficient  information  regarding  their 
status,  (abundance,  distribution  and  habitat  relationships)  and  therefore  no  scientific  basis  to  act 
either  to  list,  delist,  or  take  positive  management  actions.  SAR  projects  are  often  sponsored  by 
management  interests  that  have  identified  key,  small  but  critical  gaps  in  their  knowledge. 

Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Species  at  Risk  program  was  designed  to  help  keep 
species  from  being  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
How  successful  has  this  program  been? 

Answer:  The  Species  at  Risk  program  has  been  very  successful  in  adding  to  our  knowledge 
base  for  many  species  of  concern.  Short-term  projects  generate  information  that  allows  for  the 
development  of  resource  management  actions  that  directly  benefit  sensitive  species  and  their 
habitats.  Through  this  program  we  are  developing  scientific  information  to  support  resource 
management  decisions  and  to  facilitate  status  evaluations  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Although  rather  new,  the  program  clearly  holds  the  potential  to  provide  much  needed  scientific 
information  that  can  support  conservation  actions  that  preserve  or  stabilize  species  that 
otherwise  might  be  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered. 

Question:  Are  there  specific  species  that  were  not  listed  as  a  result  of  this  program?  If  so, 
what  are  they? 

Answer:  Because  the  program  is  new  it  cannot  yet  be  credited  with  providing  information  that 
has  specifically  resulted  in  a  species  being  delisted  although  in  time  this  is  very  likely  to  occur. 
Nevertheless,  encouraging  results  from  projects  funded  over  the  past  two  years  are  beginning 
to  come  in.  For  example,  a  1995  project  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Bird  Populations  on  the 
Western  Burrowing  Owl  has,  in  just  six  months,  generated  information  on  the  distribution  and 
status  of  the  owl  in  the  State  of  California.  Based  on  this  project,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
State  of  California  will  not  list  the  Burrowing  Owl  as  threatened  or  endangered  in  the  State. 
Rather,  a  task  force  comprised  of  research  scientists,  conservationists,  developers  and 
agribusiness  representatives  will  be  established  to  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
conservation  plan  for  the  owl.  In  addition,  California's  Secretary  of  Resources  believes  that  the 
Institutes  work  on  the  Burrowing  Owl  can  serve  as  a  model  for  addressing  the  conservation 
needs  of  other  "species  at  risk"  in  California.    A  second  example  of  early  success  is  the  joint 
Federal  agency/International  Paper  Company  efforts  to  study  sites  in  Alabama  that  support 
communities  of  two  Category  2  pitcher  plants.  This  effort  is  developing  information  on 
species/habitat  relationships,  needed  to  promote  the  survival  of  these  populations  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  company's  timber  management  plans.  Other  projects  are  indicating  that 
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certain  species  are  more  abundant  or  widely  distributed  than  previously  thought  and  are 
resulting  in  new  alternatives  for  stabilizing  or  enhancing  sensitive  species. 

Question:  What  relationship  exists  between  the  Species  at  Risk  program  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  Endangered  Species  Program? 

Answer:  While  the  NBS  was  established  separate  from  the  regulatory  and  land  management 
bureaus  of  DOI  to  ensure  the  objectivity  and  integrity  of  the  scientific  research,  strong 
partnerships  exist  to  ensure  that  the  biological  research  needs  of  the  other  DOI  bureaus  are 
being  met.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  is  an  active  partner  in  ongoing  Species  at 
Risk  projects  and  several  are  being  conducted  on  FWS  Refuges.  In  addition,  the  FWS 
Ecological  Services  office  has  provided  us  with  subject  matter  specialists  for  proposal  reviews 
and  FWS  managers  have  consulted  with  our  officials  on  project  priorities  and  evaluation  criteria. 
Probably  of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  willingness  of  FWS  to  review  products 
generated  by  the  Species  at  Risk  program  and  to  assure  that  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  them  the  most. 

Question:  Has  the  Species  at  Risk  program  developed  joint  policy  guidance  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service? 

Answer:  No,  joint  activities  resulting  from  this  program  have  been  limited  to  providing  science 
information  and  involve  the  input  and  coordination  mentioned  above.  As  noted,  the  focus  of  the 
Species  at  Risk  program  is  on  species  that  have  not  been  formally  listed  as  either  threatened  or 
endangered  species. 

Question:  Given  the  declines  in  the  Nation's  fisheries  resources  the  Committee  directed  that 
priority  be  given  to  research  dealing  with  aquatic  resources.  What  have  you  done  to  address 
these  critical  research  needs? 

Answer:  BRD  (formerly  NBS)  continues  to  provide  leadership  in  addressing  our  Nation's 
aquatic  resource  issues  in  many  critical  areas.  For  example,  BRD  scientists  provide 
internationally  recognized  expertise  in  fish  health,  including  research  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  fish  disease.  Our  scientists  have  developed  innovative  techniques  in  disease 
detection,  transmission,  pathology,  and  effects  on  captive-reared  and  wild  populations.  The  new 
$15  million  facility  at  the  Northwest  Biological  Science  Center,  Seattle,  Washington,  is  capable 
of  conducting  research  on  fish  disease  with  high  hazard  pathogens  and  is  the  only  facility  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

BRD  has  expanded  its  efforts  to  provide  modeling  capabilities  for  stock  identification  and 
assessment  and  has  developed  state-of-the-art  tools  for  evaluating  genetic  resources  of  native 
and  hatchery  stocks.  For  example,  BRD  scientists  are  developing  non-lethal  sampling 
techniques  for  discriminating  among  species,  stocks,  and  races  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  salmon. 
BRD  scientists  also  continue  to  provide  managers  with  information  of  the  effects  of  contaminants 
on  habitat  quality  and  reproductive  success  of  a  number  of  species  of  fish,  including  a  new 
research  effort  on  endocrine  disrupters  in  fish,  and  are  working  with  other  DOI  bureaus  on  a  new 
initiative  to  enhance  recreational  fishery  resources  through  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  and 
stewardship.  Over  the  past  few  years,  BRD  has  increased  funding  for  research  on  fish  passage 
structures  to  address  problems  resulting  from  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  damming  of  rivers. 

Since  1994,  NBS  has  cooperated  with  37  States  on  a  5-year  project  to  conduct  research  in 
support  of  FDA's  requirements  for  registering  therapeutants  and  anesthetics  for  fish  production. 
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This  unprecedented  partnership  is  the  largest  and  most  important  ever  forged  on  behalf  of  fish 
management,  production  and  disease  control. 

For  FY  1996,  Congress  funded  NBS  at  $29.8  million  below  the  initial  1995  Appropriation  (prior  to 
the  rescission),  a  reduction  of  approximately  17.9  percent.  Reductions  of  this  magnitude  could 
not  be  sustained  without  impacting  all  our  programs,  including  those  in  fishery  research. 
Although  substantial  reductions  were  taken  in  administration  and  facilities  maintenance,  some 
reductions  to  research  programs,  including  those  in  fishery  research,  were  required  to  meet  our 
lower  funding  targets.  These  reductions  included  termination  of  NBS's  research  program  in 
warmwater  aquaculture  and  small  reductions  in  other  programs  such  as  fish  nutrition  and 
aquatic  nuisance  species  research  in  the  mid-west. 

Question:  What  percentage  of  your  biological  research  budget  is  allocated  to  aquatic 
resource  issues? 

Answer:  Of  BRD's  16  science  centers,  7  have  programs  focused  primarily  on  fisheries  and 
aquatic  resources,  1  is  focused  primarily  on  wetlands  issues,  and  the  remainder  have  at  least 
some  research  effort  in  wetlands  or  aquatic  resources.  Including  research  in  wetlands, 
approximately  $35  million,  or  25  percent  of  BRD's  budget  is  allocated  to  on-the-ground  research 
in  aquatic  resources. 

Question:  Are  the  aquatic  resource  needs  consistent  with  the  input  from  the  land  managing 
agencies? 

Answer:  A  majority  of  the  high  priority  aquatic  resource  information  needs  identified  by  FWS, 
NPS,  BLM,  BOR,  and  OSM  are  being  addressed  directly  or  indirectly  through  ongoing  research 
at  BRD  Science  Centers.  Information  needs  were  identified  by  DOI  bureaus  through  the 
national  BRD's  Bureau  Information  Needs  Process  as  well  as  through  coordination  and 
communication  with  BRD  staff  at  the  local  and  regional  levels.  Examples  of  DOI  information 
needs  on  aquatic  resources  that  are  being  addressed  by  BRD  include  developing  standardized 
techniques  for  monitoring  biological  resources  (including  aquatic  invertebrates,  amphibians,  and 
anadromous  fish  (FWS);  identifying  the  causes  of  amphibian  decline  (NPS);  determining 
salmonid  stream  habitat  conditions  and  levels  of  natural  variability  in  western  mountain  streams 
(BLM;  FWS);  developing  biological  indicators  to  assess  effects  of  acid  mine  drainage  on 
receiving  streams  (OSM);  understanding  the  effects  on  aquatic  environments  from  seasonal  and 
daily  operation  of  reservoir  flow  (BOR);  and  determining  the  relationship  at  large  spatial  scales 
between  biological  communities  and  water  quality  and  habitat  (USGS). 

Question:  Have  you  developed  a  research  program  to  address  the  growing  problem  of 
whirling  disease? 

Answer:  Scientists  at  the  Leetown  Science  Center  (LSC)  and  the  Northwest  Biological 
Science  Center  (NBSC)  have  been  cooperating  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  State  and 
university  personnel  to  determine  priority  information  needs,  interest  and  potential  for 
collaborative  efforts  on  whirling  disease.  This  year,  both  LSC  and  NBSC  scientists  will  initiate 
limited  research  on  diagnosis  and  differential  susceptibility  of  whirling  disease  in  trout  and 
prepare  a  joint  proposal  for  a  large-scale  effort  on  the  disease.  A  research  proposal  to 
determine  species  susceptibility,  immunological  response  (related  to  susceptibility),  and  potential 
environmental  factors  has  been  prepared  by  LSC  and  is  currently  in  review.  Scientists  at  NBSC 
have  submitted  a  proposal  for  BRD  or  Dingell-Johnson  funding  to  develop  molecular  techniques 
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to  detect  whirling  disease  and  provide  information  to  fisheries  managers  about  the  genetic  and 
evolutionary  relationships  between  U.S.  and  European  strains  of  the  parasite. 

Question:  In  FY  1 996,  the  Congress  transferred  certain  mineral  information  activities  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  USGS.  What  has  USGS  done  to  integrate  these  functions  into  its 
ongoing  minerals  programs? 

Answer:  Minerals  Information  personnel  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Mines  were  physically 
relocated  to  the  USGS,  National  Center  in  Reston,  Virginia,  in  January  1996.  In  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress,  the  USGS  is  currently  evaluating  the  transferred  activities  in  order  to 
develop  options  for  integrating  the  transferred  functions  into  the  existing  mineral  activities  of  the 
USGS.  The  USGS  will  keep  the  Committee  apprised  as  to  the  progress  of  these  planning 
efforts. 

Question:  What  strategy  do  you  have  for  merging  and  integrating  the  minerals  information 
functions  of  BOM  with  other  USGS  information  activities? 

Answer:  The  minerals  information  activities  transferred  from  the  USBM  to  the  USGS  will 
become  part  of  the  Geologic  Division.  The  USGS  is  currently  evaluating  the  transferred 
activities  in  order  to  develop  options  for  integrating  the  activities  with  existing  mineral  information 
activities  of  the  Geologic  Division. 

Question:  How  have  your  ongoing  downsizing  efforts  affected  these  transferred  functions? 

Answer:  The  RIF  processes  needed  to  downsize  the  USGS  and  the  former  BuMines 
activities  have  proceeded  separately  as  instructed  by  the  Congress--the  efforts  of  the  USGS 
have  not  affected  the  transferred  functions. 

Question:  During  the  past  year,  the  USGS  has  seen  many  changes,  including  a  significant 
reduction-in-force.  What  is  the  USGS  doing  to  accommodate  these  reductions  into  its 
downsizing  and  restructuring  efforts? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  accommodating  reductions  in  program  activities,  funding,  and  staff 
through  modifications  in  long-term  program  plans  and  increases  in  cooperative  and  partnership 
activities.  The  results  of  program  evaluations  are  being  used  to  prioritize  research  activities. 
Efficiencies  are  being  sought  and  achieved  through  streamlining  of  services,  incorporation  of 
new  technologies,  and  economies  of  scale.  Staff  reductions  due  to  budget  constraints  have 
resulted  in  the  USGS  achieving  its  long-term  downsizing  goals  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
Losses  in  internal  capabilities  due  to  staff  reductions  are  being  partially  restored  through 
innovative  partnerships  and  contracts. 

Question:  How  will  1996  funding  effect  FTE  levels? 

Answer:  The  decline  in  FTE  levels  over  the  past  year  reflect  a  buyout,  a  reduction-in-force, 
and  unfilled  vacancies.  Hiring  has  been  minimal  due  to  the  lack  of  an  FY  1996  appropriation 
and  uncertainties  associated  with  outyear  budget  levels. 

Question:  How  many  actual  positions  will  be  eliminated  as  opposed  to  open  positions  that  will 
not  be  filled? 
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Answer:  The  USGS  is  still  undergoing  internal  review,  determining  which  functions  should  be 
strengthened,  modified,  or  eliminated.  Within  the  USGS,  the  National  Mapping  Division  will 
eliminate  approximately  40  positions  in  FY  1996.  The  Geologic  Division  has  eliminated  535 
positions  through  a  reduction-in-force.  The  Water  Resources  Division  is  currently  reviewing 
which  functions  should  be  eliminated. 

Question:  There  is  a  concern  that  Federally-funded  research  often  tends  towards  interesting 
but  irrelevant  endeavors.  Could  you  explain  how  USGS  ensures  that  its  research  is  designed  to 
solving  real-world  problems  that  are  of  National  interest?  Could  you  site  some  examples? 

Answer:  The  USGS  ensures  that  its  research  is  designed  for  solving  real-world  problems  of 
national  interest  through  four  interrelated  mechanisms:  (1)  USGS  programs  work  closely  with 
broad-based  user  communities  to  identify  and  focus  on  high-priority  national  needs  for  scientific 
information,  including  a  dynamic  information  needs  process  developed  by  the  former  NBS, 
'  (2)  USGS  programs  develop  partnerships  with  diverse  groups  of  external  cooperators,  which 
help  leverage  funds  and  promote  relevancy,  (3)  USGS  programs  disseminate  the  products  and 
results  of  their  research  in  the  public  domain,  where  public  scrutiny  and  multiuser  feedback  from 
constituents  provide  input  to  the  development  of  future  efforts,  and  (4)  USGS  programs  establish 
multiyear  national  plans  that  are  externally  reviewed  by  customers  and  public  officials. 

Examples  of  projects  developed  using  these  mechanisms  and  focussed  on  current  issues  are: 
(1)  the  USGS  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program  that  has  an  extensive  Federal/non- 
Federal  Advisory  panel  that  helps  identify  water-quality  issues  for  national  synthesis-the 
Advisory  Panel  recently  assisted  the  NAWQA  program  prioritize  the  scheduling  of  study  unit 
investigations,  (2)  the  USGS  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  which  is  part  of  the 
National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program,  led  by  FEMA  with  other  major  participation  by 
NIST  and  NSF,  (3)  the  National  Map  and  Digital  Data  Production  Program  uses  cooperative 
agreements  proposed  by  other  government  agencies  and  the  private  sector  to  develop  research 
projects  for  geospatial  data  applications  and  systems  and  software  development,  (4)  the 
Vegetation  Diversity  Project  was  incorporated  into  BRD  (formerly  NBS)  in  November  of  1993. 
The  primary  focus  of  this  project  has  been  to  develop  a  research  and  demonstration  program  for 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  native  plant  diversity  on  deteriorated  rangelands-Great 
Basin  and  Columbia  Plateau.  An  important  aspect  of  this  program  includes  research  on  the 
biological  effects  and  control  of  nonnative  weeds. 

Question:  The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the  costs  to  the  Nation  for  natural  disasters. 
What  steps  is  USGS  taking  in  its  hazards  programs  to  help  reduce  the  costs  of  natural  disasters 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  life  and  property? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  focusing  scarce  resources  on  determining  and  developing  the  most 
effective  means  for  reducing  losses  and  limiting  social  disruptions  from  natural  disasters.  The 
USGS  is  helping  to  coordinate  and  conduct  Federal  mitigation  research  and  development  and 
emergency  planning  to  avoid  duplication  and  ensure  focus  on  priority  goals.  Cooperation  with 
the  private  sector  and  with  State  and  local  jurisdictions  is  ongoing  to  foster  application  of 
effective  mitigation  strategies  and  measures. 

In  the  USGS  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  program,  the  highest  priority  goals  for  FY  1997  and 
beyond  include  (1)  improving  knowledge  of  earthquake  processes  and  effects,  (2)  continuing 
documentation  of  earthquakes  and  their  effects,  (3)  continuing  the  development  of  seismic 
hazard  and  risk  assessment  tools,  (4)  providing  improved  data  for  construction  standards  and 
codes,  (5)  expanding  technology  transfer  and  outreach,  and  (6)  developing  an  understanding  of 
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societal  and  institutional  issues  related  to  earthquake  hazard  mitigation.  A  major  focus  is  to 
develop  improved  methods  for  estimating  losses  from  potential  earthquakes  and  quantifying  the 
risk  for  especially  vulnerable  communities.  Large  and  small  scale  maps  depicting  the  hazards, 
accessible  through  geographic  information  system  data  bases,  will  integrate  information  such  as 
strong  ground  motion,  faulting,  and  ground  failure  for  sections  of  selected  cities  exposed  to  the 
highest  earthquake  hazard.  Analyses  of  multiple  components  of  these  data  bases  will  result  in 
improved  probabilistic  risk  assessment  of  economic  losses.  The  USGS  is  pursuing  analogous 
efforts  to  understand,  map,  and  quantify  volcano  and  landslide  hazards  and  to  reduce  their 
impacts. 

The  USGS  also  has  a  commitment  to  provide  relevant  flood-hazard  information  to  help  mitigate 
the  cost  of  natural  disasters  and  prevent  or  minimize  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  data 
collected  at  many  of  the  7,200  streamgaging  stations  are  used  for  local  alert  systems  and  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  for  flood  stage  forecasts.  Real-time  streamflow  data  are 
transmitted  to  NWS,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  hundreds  of  State  agencies,  and  other 
officials  via  earth  satellite  radios  from  more  than  4,000  locations.  The  USGS  is  working  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  improve  the  flow  of  information  to  them  and 
other  emergency  officials.  The  USGS  is  investigating  options  for  quickly  summarizing  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  flooding  to  facilitate  the  planning  of  emergency  responses.  This 
includes  information  such  as  the  number  of  roads,  businesses,  residences,  and  emergency 
facilities  inundated. 

The  historical  hydrologic  data  collected  by  the  USGS  also  plays  a  critical  role  in  mitigating  flood 
damages.  Flood  data  from  32,000  locations  have  been  used  to  develop  statistical  tools  for 
predicting  the  magnitude  of  floods  at  any  location  on  any  stream  or  river  in  the  United  States. 
These  relations  are  used  by  engineers  to  design  highway  bridges  and  culverts,  water-detention 
structures,  and  other  water  control  structures.  These  data  and  statistical  tools  are  the  basis  for 
most  of  the  flood  insurance  maps  distributed  by  FEMA. 

USGS  scientists  led  a  team  of  specialists  from  many  agencies  that  studied  the  catastrophic 
1993  floods  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  team  produced  a  substantial  data 
base  that  includes  information  on  flood-prone  areas,  toxic  release  sites,  wetlands,  soils,  historic 
river  channels,  seasonal  land  cover,  nesting  and  spawning  areas,  and  crop  statistics.  The  result 
is  new  information  that  will  influence  land  use  and  planning  decisions  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
future  floods  and  to  make  prudent  choices  about  reuse  of  various  sites. 

With  the  merger  of  the  former  NBS  with  the  USGS,  biological  hazards  also  will  be  addressed 
such  as  red-tides,  wildlife  diseases,  and  the  role  of  wildlife  as  a  disease  vector  including  the 
transmission  of  human  to  human  diseases,  as  well  as  the  transmission  of  animal  to  human 
diseases.  In  addition,  the  USGS  will  be  better  able  to  explore  the  role  of  natural  systems  as 
mitigators  of  hazards  (i.e.,  wetlands  and  floods)  as  well  as  predictors  of  hazards  (i.e.,  animals 
and  earthquakes). 

Question:  Last  year  the  Congress  reduced  funding  for  earthquake  grants  made  by  the 
USGS.  As  a  result  of  this  reduction,  the  USGS  was  directed  to  notify  the  Committee  if  there  was 
a  compelling  need  for  additional  funds  for  earthquake  grants.  To  what  extent  does  such  a  need 
exist  and  how  would  you  offset  such  an  increase? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill,  which  includes  the  USGS  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Program,  reduced  external  grants  by  $4  million.  The  USGS  program  is 
designed  to  be  conducted  in  concert  by  both  the  USGS  and  its  external  partners  in  universities, 
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State  geological  surveys,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  private  sector.  The  internal  and 
external  activities  comprise  a  linked  and  integrated  program.  Grantees  provide  facilities  and 
skills  that  complement  and  supplement  those  supplied  by  the  USGS.  Grants  are  cost-effective 
because  they  enhance  the  value  of  the  Federal  research  dollars.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  an 
appropriate  balance  be  maintained  between  the  internal  and  external  components  of  a  program. 

For  example,  in  the  New  Madrid  Seismic  Zones  of  the  central  United  States,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  California),  and  in  Southern  California,  a 
number  of  program  objectives  are  addressed  only  by  external  partners  through  the  grants 
system  (e.g.,  active  fault  investigations,  earthquake  monitoring,  geodetic  studies,  engineering 
seismology,  and  technology  transfer). 

There  is  a  need  to  augment  the  level  of  funding  for  earthquake  grants  beyond  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill  for  FY  1996.  Now  that  the  FY  1996  funding  levels 
have  been  established,  the  USGS  is  beginning  the  process  of  putting  together  a  reprogramming 
package. 

Question:  Does  your  FY  1997  Budget  propose  any  additional  funds  for  earthquake  grants? 

Answer:  No.  The  basis  for  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
program  is  the  same  as  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill. 

Question:  Your  volcano  program  highlights  work  on  volcano  ash  and  aircraft  safety.  What 
kind  of  monitoring  is  involved  in  this  activity? 

Answer:  The  USGS  Alaska  Volcano  Observatory  (AVO)  monitors  volcanoes  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
region  of  Alaska  using  telemetered  seismometers,  closed-circuit  television  and  other  visual 
observations,  a  lightning-detection  system,  sampling  of  gas  emissions,  and  high-resolution 
remote-sensing  techniques.  In  recent  weeks  monitoring  equipment  has  been  installed  on 
Akutan  Volcano  in  the  Aleutian  Chain  in  response  to  indications  that  signal  a  potential  eruption. 
In  the  summer  of  1996,  AVO  will  be  installing  seismometers  on  the  high-risk  volcanoes  in  the 
Central  Aleutian  region,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA). 

USGS  scientists  also  have  established  contacts  with  Russian  scientists  to  receive  timely 
information  about  eruptions  in  Kamchatka  that  can  affect  United  States-controlled  airspace.  In 
addition,  AVO  conducts  geologic  field  studies  of  Alaskan  volcanoes  to  assess  the  likely  style  and 
magnitude  of  potential  future  eruptions. 

Volcanic  ash  is  highly  hazardous  to  modern  high-performance  jet  aircraft  because  it  can  erode 
compressor  blades  and  avionics  and  melt  onto  critical  engine  parts.  Ingestion  of  ash  can  cause 
total  loss  of  engine  power.  Hazardous  concentrations  of  volcanic  ash  can  drift  at  air-traffic 
altitudes  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  downwind  following  a  volcanic  eruption. 
Present-day  radar  systems,  aircraft-  or  ground-based,  cannot  distinguish  between  volcanic  ash 
clouds  and  normal  weather  clouds.  The  ash  hazard  to  aviation  is  best  mitigated  by 
communicating  warnings  --  through  the  FAA  to  air-traffic  controllers  and  pilots  -  of  the  presence 
and  likely  path  of  ash  clouds  so  that  encounters  of  aircraft  with  ash  clouds  can  be  averted. 

The  ash-aviation  safety  issue  is  especially  important  in  the  North  Pacific  region  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  airspace  is  controlled  by  United  States  air  traffic  control  centers  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska  and  Oakland,  California.  In  the  North  Pacific  Region,  many  active  and  potentially  active 
Alaskan  volcanoes  are  overflown  daily  by  commercial  and  military  aircraft  on  heavily  traveled 
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international  and  domestic  routes  and  where  Anchorage  serves  as  a  major  passenger  and  air 
cargo  hub  for  the  nation. 

Question:  How  are  your  volcano  data  used  for  aircraft  warnings? 

Answer:  The  USGS  in  Alaska  provides  realtime  eruption  warnings  and  prognoses  of  likely 
activity  to  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA). 
The  NWS  uses  this  information  to  help  identify  and  track  the  path  of  the  volcanic-ash  cloud 
using  satellite  imagery.  The  FAA  uses  this  information  to  alert  pilots  and  air-traffic  controllers  of 
eruptive  activity  so  that  planes  can  be  rerouted  safely  and  efficiently  around  the  volcanic-ash 
clouds. 

USGS  scientists  also  meet  with  meteorologists,  air-traffic  managers,  flight  dispatchers,  aircraft 
maintenance  staff,  and  pilots  to  share  information  about  volcanic  hazards  and  aviation  safety. 
USGS  experts  also  assisted  in  the  production  of  a  training  film  made  by  the  Boeing  Corporation 
for  pilots,  and  the  USGS  produced  a  world  map  of  active  volcanoes  and  principal  aeronautical 
features,  in  cooperation  with  Jeppesen  Sanderson,  Inc.,  the  premier  maker  of  world  aeronautical 
charts. 

Question:  Does  the  volcano  work  lead  to  decreased  risk  to  people? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  cooperative  effort  among  concerned  government  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  decreases  the  risk  of  human  and  economic  losses  by  averting  encounters  of  aircraft  with 
volcanic  ash  clouds.  Worldwide  about  80  aircraft  in  the  past  15  years  have  accidentally  entered 
ash  plumes,  putting  thousands  of  passengers  at  risk.  Damage  to  aircraft  engines,  control 
surfaces,  and  electronics  has  totaled  an  estimated  $400  million.  Ash  from  the  recent  eruptions 
of  Redoubt  (1989-1990)  and  Spurr  (1992)  Volcanoes  in  Alaska  disrupted  international  and 
domestic  air  traffic  at  distances  as  far  away  as  the  upper  Midwest  States  where  volcanic  ash 
clouds  have  forced  the  rerouting  of  air  traffic  in  and  around  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Encounters  with  ash  clouds  from  Redoubt  caused  serious  damage  to  5  passenger  airplanes. 
Most  dramatically,  a  new  KLM  Boeing  747,  with  243  passengers  on  board,  temporarily  lost 
power  to  all  4  engines  and  nearly  crashed  before  landing  at  Anchorage;  repairs  cost  more  than 
$80  million.  During  the  Spurr  eruption,  enhanced  awareness  of  the  ash-cloud  hazard  within  the 
aviation  community  and  emplacement  of  an  effective  warning  system  by  AVO,  in  concert  with 
other  agencies,  minimized  economic  loss  to  air  carriers  and  decreased  risks  to  passengers. 

Question:  Landslides  are  widespread  hazards  that  are  responsible  for  significant  economic 
loss.  Please  describe  any  new  efforts  you  are  undertaking  to  provide  additional  information  to 
help  address  landslide  hazards. 

Answer:  The  USGS  Landslide  Hazards  Reduction  Program  has  been  a  small  but  productive 
program  for  many  years.  However,  the  overall  effort  and  involvement  of  the  USGS  is  larger  than 
it  appears  because  of  landslide-related  activities  supported  by  other  programs.  For  example, 
scientists  supported  by  the  Volcano  Program  at  the  Cascade  Volcano  Observatory  are  releasing 
new  information  on  the  hazards  of  landslides  and  mudflows  from  all  of  the  high  Cascades 
volcanoes.  In  addition,  geologists  and  engineers  supported  by  the  USGS  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Program  are  finalizing  a  report  on  landslides  caused  by  ground  shaking  related  to  the 
1994  Northridge,  California  earthquake. 

The  USGS  landslide  program  has  recently  strengthened  its  ability  to  respond  to  requests  for 
assistance  with  landslide  disasters,  to  provide  assessments  of  areas  particularly  vulnerable  to 
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landslides,  and  to  facilitate  transfer  of  information  which  can  be  used  to  reduce  losses  from 
future  events.  Examples  of  these  types  of  activities  include: 

►  Completion  of  a  FEMA-sponsored  study  of  the  1995  landslides  in  Madison  County,  Virginia, 
which  were  caused  by  thunderstorms.  The  results  of  this  study  are  being  used  to  improve 
land-use  planning  and  long-term  hazards  mitigation  in  the  area, 

►  Development  of  an  interdivisional  proposal  to  evaluate  mitigation  strategies  for  widespread 
landsliding  in  residential  areas  in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and 

►  Development  of  a  proposal  to  do  a  similar  study  in  response  to  the  storm-generated  flooding 
and  landsliding  in  1996  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Efforts  have  begun  during  FY  1996  to  evaluate  the  next  generation  of  landslide  monitoring 
systems  to  provide  real-time  information  for  evaluating  the  likelihood  of  landslides  in  areas  of 
particular  vulnerability.  This  activity  builds  on  experience  gained  from  a  pilot  program  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

Technology  and  information  transfer  has  been  enhanced  through  the  establishment  of  a  home 
page  for  the  USGS  Landslide  Information  Center  on  the  Internet. 

Question:  The  USGS  streamgaging  network  is  funded  through  a  number  of  sources-Federal, 
State,  and  local  communities.  Could  you  explain  why  you  need  appropriated  funds  to  carry  out 
this  work? 

Answer:  The  appropriated  funds  enable  the  USGS  to  produce  a  consistent  national  data 
base  of  streamflow  information  to  meet  the  needs  of  multiple  users.  The  data  produced  by  the 
USGS  streamgaging  network  has  many  uses,  and  the  network  is  funded  by  more  than  600 
agencies.  The  uses  of  streamflow  data  include  flood  forecasting,  operation  of  reservoirs  and 
other  facilities,  allocation  of  flow,  resolution  of  jurisdictional  conflicts,  water-quality  management, 
development  of  statistical  tools  for  engineers  and  consultants  to  use  to  estimate  flows  at 
ungaged  locations,  and  analysis  of  long-term  trends  in  relation  to  climate  changes  and  the 
influence  of  man.  In  many  locations,  the  funding  of  the  network  is  a  complex  arrangement  that 
reflects  cooperation  of  several  organizations  and  leveraging  of  appropriated  funds  to  produce 
information  to  satisfy  the  specific  needs  of  each  organization.  There  are  situations  where 
agencies  are  willing  to  fund  part  but  not  all  the  data  collected  at  a  site.  For  example,  there  are 
some  stations  where  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  flood-control  facilities  are  interested  only 
in  real-time  data  during  high  flow.  Other  stations  are  partially  funded  by  agencies  interested  in 
water-quality  management  or  water  allocation  during  normal  and  low  flows. 

Question:  The  Committee  has  watched  the  development  of  the  National  Water-Quality 
Assessment  Program  (NAWQA)  over  the  past  several  years.  What  is  the  current  status  of  this 
program? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time,  NAWQA  is  at  full  implementation  with  investigations  in  35  study 
units,  and  3  national  synthesis  topics  (pesticides,  nutrients,  volatile  organic  compounds). 
Resource  constraints  have  reduced  the  number  of  study  units  planned  for  operation  from  the 
scheduled  40  to  the  present  35.  The  final  set  of  study  unit  starts  is  scheduled  for  FY  1997,  and 
present  resource  availability  indicates  another  15  study  unit  investigations  will  be  initiated.  The 
resulting  50  study  units  is  well  below  the  60  originally  anticipated.  Additionally,  resource 
constraints  will  delay  national  synthesis  efforts  on  ecological  conditions  and  trace  metals. 
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Adjustments  to  expected  NAWQA  program  accomplishments  must  be  made  to  accommodate 
the  level  of  effort  that  is  feasible. 

Although  program  implementation  has  been  constrained,  NAWQA  is  producing  significant 
results.  Some  examples  of  recent  NAWQA  impacts  include: 

►  NAWQA  study  techniques  were  used  to  identify  areas  with  low  risk  of  pesticide  contamination 
for  public  supply  wells  in  Washington  State.  About  6  percent  of  the  wells  sampled  had 
detectable  pesticide  concentrations;  no  samples  exceeded  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  maximum  contaminant  level  (MCL)  for  drinking  water.  Study  results  were  used 
by  Washington  State  officials  to  refocus  water-supply  company  monitoring  activities,  saving 
about  $18  million  in  annual  monitoring  costs. 

►  Atrazine,  a  widely  used  herbicide  in  the  lower  Kansas  River  basin,  was  found  in  many 
locations  at  concentrations  near  or  above  EPA's  MCL  for  public  drinking  water  supplies. 
Persistently  high  concentrations  from  the  outflow  of  some  Federally  owned  reservoirs  were  of 
concern  and  influenced  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Nation's  first  inland 
surface  water  Pesticide  Management  Area  (PMA)  in  Kansas.  Within  the  PMA,  the  State  has 
called  for  both  voluntary  and  mandatory  restrictions  on  pesticide  usage. 

►  In  NAWQA  sampling  during  1993-1994  methyl  tert-butyl  ether  (MTBE)  was  the  second  most 
frequently  detected  volatile  organic  compound  in  shallow  urban  wells.  Most  detections  of 
MTBE  were  below  proposed  EPA  MCLs.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  USGS  sampling,  EPA  and 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  requested  that  the  NAWQA  Program  participate 
in  an  interagency  assessment  of  the  scientific  basis  and  efficacy  of  the  1995-1996  winter 
oxygenated  gasoline  program.  NAWQA  prepared  a  report  addressing  water  quality  issues 
arising  from  the  use  of  fuel  oxygenates. 

Question:  Can  you  provide  us  with  some  examples  of  how  the  NAWQA  Program  is  helping  to 
address  point  and  nonpoint  water  quality  issues? 

Answer:  Within  each  of  the  NAWQA  study  units,  considerable  effort  is  directed  toward 
occurrence  and  distribution  surveys.  Results  from  these  activities  reveal  patterns  of  the 
distribution  of  nutrients,  pesticides,  industrial  organic  compounds,  and  aquatic  biota.  Because 
NAWQA  also  assembles  information  on  land  uses  including  point  source  locations,  these 
potential  impacts  on  water  quality  conditions  can  be  associated  with  distribution  patterns. 
Through  these  associations,  insights  on  the  nonpoint  versus  point  source  impacts  can  be 
derived. 

In  a  more  direct  approach,  NAWQA  has  analyzed  the  relative  magnitudes  of  point  and  nonpoint 
sources  of  nitrogen  to  streams  for  105  locations  throughout  the  United  States.  Agricultural 
nonpoint  sources  dominate  over  most  of  the  country.  However,  point  sources  are  still  important 
near  many  cities  and  towns.  Following  release  of  the  results,  the  USGS  has  been  asked  to 
provide  detailed  information  on  magnitudes  and  areas  of  greatest  concern  to  EPA  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  interested  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  Farm  legislation. 

Question:  What  is  the  budget  request  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
Program?  Please  explain  the  rationale  for  this  request. 

Answer:  The  Administration  has  requested  no  funds  for  this  program  in  its  FY  1997  budget. 
Although  this  program  is  currently  authorized,  authorization  of  appropriations  for  this  program 
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lapsed  at  the  end  of  FY  1995,  and  the  Administration  is  opposed  to  reauthorization,  consistent 
with  its  efforts  to  terminate  Federal  funding  for  grant  programs  that  no  longer  fulfill  a  uniquely 
Federal  role.  For  this  same  reason,  the  Administration  has  proposed  elimination  of  Federal 
support  for  this  program  under  the  second  phase  of  the  National  Performance  Review. 

Question:  Please  describe  the  cost-sharing  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
Program.  Does  it  leverage  additional  funds? 

Answer:  Section  104  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  (P.L.  101-397),  which  authorizes 
the  Institute  Program,  requires  that  the  Institutes  match  each  dollar  received  under  the  Act  with 
two  dollars  from  non-Federal  sources.  The  institutes  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam/ 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  are  exempt  from  this  matching  requirement. 

Collectively,  the  Institutes  have  developed  a  constituency  and  a  program  that  exceeds  that 
supported  by  their  direct  Federal  appropriation  and  required  matching  funds.  According  to  a 
1996  report  of  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources,  the  Institutes  had  a  combined 
operating  budget  of  $65  million  in  FY  1995.  Their  direct  Federal  appropriation  accounted  for 
8  percent  of  their  total  revenues,  with  the  remainder  coming  from  other  Federal  agencies 
(28  percent)  and  non-Federal  sources  (64  percent).  However,  not  all  of  the  Institutes  have  been 
equally  successful  in  leveraging  their  direct  Federal  appropriation  into  a  larger  program.  In 
FY  1995,  23  of  the  54  Institutes  had  revenues  of  less  than  $400,000. 

Question:  How  will  the  USGS  ensure  that  FY  1996  awards  are  made  competitively  and  that 
the  distribution  will  not  result  in  an  equal  allocation  among  Institutes? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  initiating  a  regional,  competitive  grant  program  to  allocate  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Institutes.  Under  this  program,  the  funds  have  been  divided  equally  among 
four  regions;  a  lead  institute  in  each  region  will  issue  a  request  for  proposals  (RFP);  the 
proposals  will  be  subjected  to  peer  review;  a  panel  will  recommend  to  the  USGS  those 
proposals  to  be  funded  based  upon  the  peer  review  comments  and  the  panel's  deliberations. 
The  USGS  is  requiring  that  the  RFP  issued  by  each  lead  Institute  solicit  proposals  requesting 
$250,000  or  more  in  Federal  funds;  that  the  RFP  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  USGS  prior 
to  issuance;  that  each  lead  Institute  prepare  a  Technical  Evaluation  Plan  describing  the  proposal 
solicitation,  review,  and  selection  process  and  that  this  plan  be  approved  by  the  USGS  prior  to 
implementation;  and,  finally,  that  a  USGS  person  serve,  ex-officio,  on  each  of  the  proposal 
selection  panels.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  resulting  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  among  the  Institutes  would  be  equal. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  greater  use  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes  could  result  in  further  cost  savings  to  the  government? 

Answer:  Section  104  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  (P.L.  101-397)  states  that  each 
institute  shall:  (1)  plan,  conduct  or  otherwise  arrange  for  competent  research  that  fosters  (a)  the 
entry  of  new  research  scientists  into  the  water  resources  fields,  (b)  training  and  education  of 
future  water  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  (c)  the  preliminary  exploration  of  new  ideas 
that  address  water  problems  or  expand  understanding  of  water  and  water-related  phenomena, 
and  (d)  the  dissemination  of  research  to  water  managers  and  the  public;  and  (2)  cooperate 
closely  with  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  that  have  demonstrated  capabilities  for 
research,  information  dissemination,  and  graduate  training  in  order  to  develop  a  Statewide 
program  designed  to  resolve  State  and  regional  water  and  related  land  problems.  The  Institutes, 
with  their  2:1  non-Federal  to  Federal  matching  requirement,  are  a  cost-effective  means  of 
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promoting  the  training,  research,  and  information  transfer  mandates  of  the  Act,  as  are  the 
competitive  research  grant  programs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  Despite  their  cost  effectiveness,  universities,  by  the  nature  of  their  mission  and 
infrastructure,  are  not  well  equipped  to  address  long-term  and  large  spatial-scale,  data  collection 
and  interpretive  projects,  and  the  associated  data  management  and  dissemination. 

Question:  What  is  USGS  doing  to  ensure  the  relevancy  of  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes  research  to  pressing  State  and  national  water  resources  issues? 

Answer:  Under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Institutes,  each 
Institute  must  submit  to  the  USGS  for  its  approval,  "a  water  research  program  that  includes 
assurances  ...  that  "such  program  was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
the  director  of  that  State's  department  of  water  resources  or  similar  agency,  other  leading  water 
resources  officials  within  the  State,  and  interested  members  of  the  public."  The  Act  also 
mandates  that  the  USGS  "conduct  a  careful  and  detailed  evaluation  of  each  Institute  at  least 
once  every  5  years  to  determine  that  the  quality  and  relevance  of  its  water  resources  research 
and  its  effectiveness  as  an  institution  for  planning,  conducting,  and  arranging  for  research 
warrants  its  continued  support ...." 

Question:  The  Federal  government  is  spending  billions  of  tax  dollars  on  cleaning  up 
environmental  contamination.  What  is  USGS  doing  to  help  State  and  the  Federal  government  in 
these  efforts? 

Answer:  The  USGS  has  developed  much  of  the  current  understanding  of  the  natural 
processes  that  affect  movement  and  transformation  of  contaminants  in  surface  water  and 
ground  water.  This  investment  in  long-term  assessments  and  research  is  now  paying  large 
dividends  to  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  through  long-term  data  bases,  national 
syntheses  of  data,  and  the  development  of  new  methods  that  will  help  identify  natural  processes 
that  can  be  used  to  protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 

Through  its  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program  (NAWQA)  the  USGS  is  evaluating 
past  and  current  water  quality  data  across  the  country.  One  important  objective  of  this  program 
is  to  detect  changes  in  ground  water  and  surface  water  as  the  result  of  environmental  pollution 
and  of  the  many  efforts  to  reverse  its  effects.  For  example,  through  a  national  synthesis  of 
information  on  sources  of  nitrate  in  water,  USGS  scientists  were  able  to  determine  how  sources 
vary  in  different  regions  depending  on  the  degree  of  urbanization,  agricultural  practices,  and 
climatic  conditions.  This  type  of  information  is  invaluable  to  water  managers  in  their  attempts  to 
evaluate  past  remediation  practices  and  in  designing  new,  more  effective  measures. 

USGS  maps  and  digital  cartographic  data  are  a  principal  tool  for  environmental  organizations  to 
document  the  locations  of  pollution  sources,  identify  the  probable  extent  of  environmental 
contamination,  and  identify  potential  locations  that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
contamination.  The  USGS  also  works  cooperatively  with  customers  to  produce  maps  and  data 
for  specific  remedial  efforts,  such  as  oil  spill  containment  in  Alaska  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
-  pollution  abatement  efforts  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Rivers  as  part  of  agreements 
with  Mexico,  ground  water  contamination  studies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  support  for  local 
enforcement  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990,  and  protection  of  national  treasures  from  air 
pollution  in  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  and  other  national  parks  and  monuments.  A 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development  Agreement  is  being  formulated  that  will  put  USGS 
scientists  to  work  with  private  sector  partners  on  coal  cleaning  procedures,  trying  to  assess  the 
levels  of  hazardous  trace  elements  in  coal  before  it  is  burned  as  a  fuel.  The  USGS  maintains  an 
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emergency  response  system  that  enables  the  USGS  to  provide  critically  needed  maps  and  data 
to  emergency  response  teams  quickly  at  the  sites  of  contaminant  spills,  natural  disasters,  and 
other  sudden  emergencies. 

Another  example  of  environmental  research  by  the  USGS  is  provided  by  work  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Control  to  determine  the  relative  rates  of  ground-water  movement  and  natural  degradation  of 
petroleum-based  organic  chemicals.  The  USGS  investigation  resulted  in  a  decision  that  two 
contaminated  sites  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  could  be 
successfully  closed  without  engineered  cleanup,  thereby  saving  about  $300,000  per  site.  The 
Navy's  evaluation  of  this  approach  to  contaminated  ground  water  stated,  "If  [this  technology 
were]  applied  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense,  other  government  agencies,  and  the 
•private  sector,  environmental  cleanup  costs  could  be  reduced  by  millions  of  dollars  at  those  sites 
where  this  technology  may  be  utilized." 

The  USGS  is  conducting  a  number  of  studies  in  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  Government 
agencies  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  environmental  contamination.  USGS  activities 
include:  (1)  improving  the  understanding  of  the  natural  processes  that  affect  the  transport  and 
fate  of  contaminants  in  the  environment  (2)  improving  and  applying  capabilities  for 
characterizing  contaminated  sites,  and  (3)  developing  and  applying  procedures  for  prioritizing 
potential  sites  for  redemption.  An  example  of  each  type  is  described  briefly  to  illustrate  specific 
USGS  activities. 

Thousands  of  abandoned  mine  sites  are  located  in  the  United  States,  largely  in  the  western 
States.  Locating  and  characterizing  each  site  is  a  very  large  and  costly  task.  The  USGS,  at  the 
request  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  developed  a  map  that  shows  the  potential  for  mining  districts  to 
produce  waters  high  in  acid  and  metals,  produce  waters  that  are  only  high  in  metals,  or  to 
produce  waters  that  are  not  acid  and  contain  low  metals.  With  such  information  both  State  and 
Federal  land  management  agencies  can  focus  their  remediation  efforts  on  those  districts  that 
pose  the  greatest  risk.  The  USGS  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a  similar  map  for  and  in  ? 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Montana  and  Federal  agencies. 

At  Summitville,  Colorado,  where  an  abandoned  open-pit  gold  mine  is  leaking  metals,  cyanide, 
and  highly  acidic  waters  into  local  drainages,  the  USGS  is  cooperating  with  the  State  of 
Colorado,  local  extension  services,  irrigation  districts,  local  farmers,  the  U.S.  EPA,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  assist  remediation  planning  at  the 
Summitville  mine  site,  and  to  identify  and  characterize  all  sources  of  acid  and  toxic  metals  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  which  receives  the  drainage  from  the  mine.  Specifically  the  USGS  is  identifying 
the  cause  and  multiple  sources  of  the  acid-rock  drainage,  establishing  geochemical  baselines 
prior  to  mining,  defining  consequences  of  accidental  cyanide  releases,  and  mapping  to  identify 
potential  points  of  acid  drainage  that  may  occur  after  remediation  is  complete.  The  USGS 
determined  that  contamination  from  the  mine  has  not  affected  crops  growing  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  saving  the  local  farmers  thousands,  and  perhaps,  millions  of  dollars. 

The  USGS  also  conducts  studies  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  producing  environmental 
contamination.  For  example,  adequate  geologic  characterization  of  rocks  overlying  coal  beds  is 
critical  for  predicting  the  potential  of  a  future  coal  mine  to  produce  acid  drainage.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  a  private  firm,  and  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  the 
USGS  is  developing  and  adapting  technologies  to  more  reliably  predict  the  acid  producing 
potential  of  rocks  in  future  coal  mines.  This  is  an  application  of  USGS  research  in  the 
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prediction,  mitigation  and  treatment  of  acid  mine  drainage.  The  development  of  a  predictive 
chemical  tool  which  is  cost  effective,  reliable  and  rapid  will  benefit  coal  mine  operators  and  land 
companies,  as  well  as  the  government  agencies  responsible  for  mine  permitting  and  bond 
release. 

Through  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  USGS  NAWQA  Program,  BRD  is  developing  information 
on  the  distribution  and  effects  of  contaminants  on  both  surface  and  ground  water,  including 
analyses  of  compounds  that  may  adversely  effect  hormone  levels  in  fish.  In  addition,  the 
Biomonitoring  of  Environmental  Status  and  Trends  Program  is  working  closely  with  Interior 
agencies  to  assess  contaminant  threats  to  Federal  lands  and  subsequently  to  evaluate 
management  actions  for  correcting  identified  problems. 

Question:  Last  year  you  began  a  "Science  in  the  Parks"  initiative  within  the  geological 
mapping  program.  What  is  the  current  status  of  this  program? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  contributing  to  the  National  Park  Service  "Science  in  the  Parks 
Initiative"  through  a  series  of  new  projects  that  began  in  FY  1996.  These  projects  are  the 
product  of  a  cooperative  effort  brought  about  through  a  1995  MOU  between  the  NPS  and 
USGS.  The  National  Cooperative  Geologic  Mapping  Program  (NCGMP)  devoted  $2  million  in 
FY  1996  to  start  new  cooperative  projects  in  National  Parks  and  Monuments.  Scientists  from 
other  programs  and  other  parts  of  the  USGS  are  also  participating.  Selection  of  projects  was 
accomplished  through  a  national  call  for  proposals  from  Parks  and  Monuments  and  use  of  a 
ranking  system  within  NPS  to  prioritize  more  than  100  proposals.  Ten  of  the  thirty  top-ranked 
proposals  were  selected  to  start  in  FY  1996: 

1 .  C&O  Canal  National  Park  (Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia)  -  The  C&O  canal  provides  an 
unusual  natural  transect  in  which  to  interpret  the  geologic  history  of  the  principal 

-    physiographic  and  geologic  provinces  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  principal  goal  of  the 
project  is  to  produce  a  geologic  strip  map  along  the  C&O  canal.  In  addition,  the  project  will 
focus  on  issues  as  far-ranging  as  hazards  from  subsidence  to  origin  of  building  stone  quarries 
for  historical  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Great  Falls  National  Park  (Maryland  and  Virginia)  -  The  principle  product  will  be  a  digital 
color  geologic  map  of  Potomac  Gorge  for  the  Visitor  Center  that  shows  hiking  trails  and 
geologic  features.  The  intent  of  this  project  is  to  update  the  interpretation  of  geologic  features 
in  this  popular  site  that  is  visited  by  numerous  universities  as  a  training  ground  for  geologists. 

3.  Shenandoah  National  Park  (Virginia  and  West  Virginia)  -  The  major  component  of  this 
project  is  to  produce  a  surficial  geologic  map  as  the  primary  means  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
well  and  natural  spring  water  and  the  effects  of  park  facility  development  on  watersheds. 

4.  Great  Smokies  Mountains  National  Park  (Tennessee  and  North  Carolina)  -  The  major 
focus  of  this  project  is  to  show  the  distribution  of  pyrite  (iron  sulfide)  bearing  rocks  exposed  by 
landsliding.  Dissolution  of  pyrite  in  the  freshly  exposed  rock  produces  acid  waters  which 
affect  downstream  ecosystems.  In  addition,  production  of  a  basement  and  surficial  geologic 
map  of  the  Park  is  needed  as  a  layer  in  the  Park's  land  management  plan. 

5.  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways  (Arkansas  and  Missouri)  -  This  project  addresses  the 
issue  of  groundwater  flow  and  the  impact  of  lead-zinc  mining  and  development  on  some  of 
the  country's  largest  springs  and  most  scenic  waterways. 
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6.  El  Malpais  National  Monument  (New  Mexico)  -  This  project  uses  geologic  mapping  to 
explain  the  ancient  emplacement  and  geologic  history  of  lava  flows.  Cave  maps  will  be 
prepared  as  guides  for  tourist  visitation  to  this  newly-established  National  Monument. 

7.  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  (Nevada  and  Utah)  -  The  focus  of  this  project  is  to 
prepare  geologic  mapping  for  use  in  determining  land  use  in  beach  areas  and  to  provide  road 
and  boat  guides  to  unusual  geologic  features  in  the  Recreation  Area. 

8.  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (Arizona)  -  This  project  is  to  guide  the  Park  in  the 
development  of  a  visitor  center  plan  and  to  prepare  interpretive  geologic  materials  illustrating 
the  depositional  and  erosional  history  of  the  canyon  area. 

9.  Golden  Gate  National  Area  (California)  -  This  project  will  produce  an  interpretive  geologic 
map  of  the  Recreation  Area,  which  includes  the  trace  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  and  highly 
deformed  rocks  produced  as  the  Pacific  ocean  margin  collided  with  North  America. 

1 0.  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  (California)  -  This  project  will  build  a  geologic  database  and 
geologic  map  for  this  new  National  Park,  situated  along  the  southern  extension  of  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  in  south-central  California. 

Question:  In  the  FY  1996  conference  report,  the  Committee  stated  its  expectation  that  USGS 
would  "increase  its  contracting  of  map  and  digital  data  production,  with  the  goal  of  no  less  than 
50  percent  by  the  end  of  FY  1997  and  no  less  than  60  percent  contracting  by  the  end  of  FY 
1999."  What  progress  are  you  making  toward  reaching  these  goals? 

Answer:  The  USGS  reached  a  24.9  percent  contracting  level  for  map  and  digital  data 
production  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a  significant  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  plan  is  in  place 
and  on  target  to  reach  35  percent  contracting  during  fiscal  year  1996.  The  USGS  is  committed 
to  the  contracting  goals  articulated  in  the  FY  1 996  conference  report,  provided  that 
appropriations  for  the  National  Mapping,  Geography,  and  Surveys  budget  activity  remain  level  or 
increase. 

Question:  Your  budget  shows  nearly  800  FTE  in  this  budget  area.  How  will  this  number  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  contracting? 

Answer:  Although  the  number  will  be  reduced  further  over  time,  the  National  Mapping, 
Geography,  and  Surveys  budget  activity  already  has  reduced  personnel  (from  about  2,200  to 
about  1 ,400)  and  revised  the  skills  mix  of  its  professional  staff  through  direct  management  action 
over  the  past  fifteen  years.  Personnel  currently  supporting  inhouse  production  are  being 
redirected  to  other  program  areas,  specifically  those  functions  that  are  needed  to  support  the 
increased  level  of  contracting.  These  areas  include  contract  administration  and  monitoring, 
preparation  of  government  furnished  materials  for  contract  support,  quality  control  and  quality 
assurance  of  contractor-produced  data,  standards  definition  and  maintenance  for  data  products, 
data  management,  and  distribution.  Where  possible,  personnel  vacancies  in  non-production 
areas  are  being  filled  by  redirecting  production  personnel  into  these  positions.  The  USGS  is 
using  mechanisms  such  as  a  hiring  freeze,  early  retirement  incentives  (buyouts),  and  early 
retirements  to  manage  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  government  FTE's  supporting  contractible 
activities.  Plans  currently  are  being  modified  to  develop  strategies  that  will  permit  further 
reductions  in  staff  supported  by  the  data  production  budget.  The  reductions  of  production  staff 
will  be  occurring  during  fiscal  years  1997  through  1999  to  coincide  with  the  redirection  of 
production  funds  to  contracts. 
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Question:  Your  budget  indicates  the  trend  in  the  USGS  into  ever  increasing  reliance  on 
digital  data.  Will  paper  map  products  be  continued,  or  will  they  be  totally  replaced  by  digital 
products? 

Answer:  The  USGS  will  continue  to  produce  paper  map  products  as  long  as  there  continues 
to  be  customer  demand  for  these  products.  However,  the  USGS  will  rely  increasingly  on  digital 
processes  for  map  production,  data  management,  and  printing  and  will  increase  the  involvement 
of  the  private  sector  to  produce  these  products. 

Question:  What  is  the  benefit  to  the  public  in  moving  towards  digital  products? 

Answer:  The  public  increasingly  uses  computerized  tools,  known  as  geographic  information 
systems,  to  perform  the  spatial  analysis  needed  to  support  management  decisions  and  a 
multitude  of  other  applications.  These  tools  require  digital  map  and  geospatial  data  as  input. 
The  availability  of  digital  data  also  can  improve  product  dissemination  through  such  emerging 
technologies  as  print-on-demand  and  online  services. 

Question:  Your  budget  includes  a  description  of  efforts  aimed  at  developing  standards  for 
geospatial  data.  What  does  this  mean?  Is  this  activity  a  Federal  responsibility? 

Answer:  Standards  for  geospatial  data  (geographic,  cartographic,  and  image  data)  allow  for 
the  sharing  of  these  data  at  all  levels  of  government,  academia,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
general  public  by  providing  consistent  approaches  to  data  accuracy,  content,  and  transfer 
methodologies.  Standards  provide  an  avenue  to  eliminate  redundant  production  and  ensure 
that  public  domain  data  are  useful  to  the  broadest  possible  user  community.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  National  Institute  for  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST),  provides  a 
leadership  role  in  standards  development,  and  this  activity  will  ultimately  result  in  cost  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  through  reduced  duplication  of  effort  and  increased  availability  of  data  because 
data  will  be  more  broadly  usable  in  a  standardized  form.  The  USGS  has  been  delegated 
authority  from  NIST  for  the  leadership  in  the  development  of  earth  science  data  standards. 

Question:  The  conference  report  from  last  year  directed  USGS  to  investigate  the 
consolidation  of  mapping  functions  across  the  departments  of  government.  What  is  the  status  of 
this  effort? 

Answer:  In  June  1995,  at  the  request  of  the  USGS,  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying 
and  Mapping  (ACSM)  leadership  met  with  representatives  of  the  principal  civilian  surveying, 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  agencies  to  determine  an  effective  strategy  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  appropriate  Federal  missions,  functions,  and  organizational  options  for  Federal 
civilian  surveying  and  mapping.  The  participants  agreed  on,  and  the  ACSM  Board  adopted,  a 
strategy  that  a  study  be  conducted  by  an  unbiased  organization  respected  by  the  US  Congress 
for  its  objectivity  and  substance.  The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA)  has 
been  identified  to  conduct  the  study,  and  a  contract  award  supported  by  the  NOAA,  USFS, 
USGS,  and  BLM  is  pending. 

Question:  Last  year,  the  Committee  directed  the  USGS  to  explore  methods  to  more 
aggressively  price  its  products.  I  see  that  you've  implemented  a  change  in  map  prices.  Are  you 
now  fully  recovering  the  costs  of  producing  map  products? 

Answer:  No,  Circular  A-130  stipulates  that  the  costs  associated  with  reproduction  and 
distribution  of  products  are  to  be  recovered;  the  recovery  of  production  costs  is  not  allowed.  On 
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August  10,  1995,  to  more  fully  comply  with  the  guidelines,  the  Director  of  the  USGS  approved  a 
new  Bureau  pricing  policy  that  is  expected  to  fully  recover  allowable  costs  and  thereby  comply 
with  OMB  Circular  A- 130  and  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1995.  The  intent  of  this  policy  is 
to  evaluate  prices  for  all  product  lines  and  achieve  full  cost  recovery  of  allowable  costs  annually. 
On  August  12,  1995,  the  Director  approved  new  pricing  and  discount  structures  for  USGS 
published  map  products.  On  January  31,  1996,  the  Director  approved  new  prices  for  USGS 
publications  on  CD-ROM.  New  prices  and  discounts  are  based  on  the  costs  associated  with 
reproduction  and  distribution,  as  outlined  in  A-130.  In  addition  to  the  price  revision  actions 
already  taken,  the  USGS  currently  is  examining  prices  charged  for  aerial  photography  and  digital 
data  products  to  ensure  that  appropriate  cost  recovery  is  achieved  for  these  products,  as  well. 

Question:  The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  has  proposed  a  study  of  Federal 
surveying  and  mapping  activities.  Are  you  aware  of  this  proposed  study?  Do  you  think  this 
would  be  a  worthwhile  endeavor? 

Answer:  The  proposed  study  from  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA)  is, 
in  fact,  a  draft  response  to  a  USGS  request  for  a  study  of  Federal  surveying  and  mapping,  as 
recommended  by  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping  (ACSM)  and  agreed  to  by 
several  Federal  agencies.  The  USGS  considers  the  proposal  to  be  well  conceived, 
comprehensive  in  its  plan  to  assess  Federal  civilian  mapping  activities,  technically  sound,  and 
consistent  with  the  direction  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  National 
Performance  Review  and  REGO  II.  It  is  expected  that  NAPA  will  ensure  objectivity  and 
accuracy  in  the  study,  while  avoiding  complications  arising  from  a  study  by  one  organization 
which  potentially  impacts  the  missions  of  others. 

Question:  You  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $4.5  million  in  the  Federal-State  Cooperative 
Program.  What  will  you  do  with  these  additional  funds? 

Answer:  The  proposed  increase  will  provide  funding  for  cooperative  Federal/State  projects 
addressing  national  water  issues  such  as  enhanced  flood  warning  and  resource  data  through 
upgraded  instrumentation  at  streamgages,  assessments  of  water  contamination  from  highway 
runoff,  and  protection  of  drinking  water  supplies  located  in  fractured  bedrock  areas.  The 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  is  the  primary  mechanism  through  which  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  7,200  continuous  streamgaging  stations  are  funded.  These  stations  are  used  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes,  including  flood  protection  and  water  supply.  The  program  has  not 
received  an  increase  since  FY  1991.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  unmatched  offerings  from  State 
agencies  have  grown  from  $16.5  million  to  more  than  $25  million.  The  inability  of  the  USGS  to 
match  these  funds,  coupled  with  inflation,  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  degradation  of  our  ability 
to  provide  flood  warning  information  to  the  National  Weather  Service  and  others.  The 
$4.5  million  increase  proposed  for  FY  1997  will  partially  make  up  for  that  loss. 

Because  these  program  funds  will  be  matched  50:50  by  State  funds,  the  total  impact  will 
significantly  enhance  the  USGS's  ability  to  draw  a  national  picture  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
associated  with  the  country's  most  vital  water  resource  issues. 

Question:  Your  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  "Framework"  activities.  What 
are  these  activities,  and  how  do  you  justify  funding  for  a  new  program  given  the  current  fiscal 
constraints? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  participating  with  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  efforts  to  test  a  plan  for  providing  a  national  "framework"  of  geospatial  data.  The 
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framework  would  maintain  and  manage  a  variety  of  basic  information  being  collected  by  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  make  it  available  to  the  entire  geospatial  data  community.  To 
this  end,  the  USGS  has  redirected  $6  million  of  base  funding  to  cover  activities  such  as  systems 
development,  data  standards  development,  data  integration,  data  assessment,  and  data 
acquisition.  The  increase  of  $2  million  will  be  used  to  promote  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  Bureau  of  Census  to  develop,  maintain,  and  enhance 
common  geospatial  data  for  the  transportation  and  hydrography  data  themes.  High-resolution 
geospatial  data  will  be  acquired  through  existing  data  contracts  and  innovative  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  and  state/local  cooperators  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  respective 
cooperative  agreements  and  to  support  the  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure/Framework 
implementation.  The  increase  allows  the  USGS  to  augment  current  data  acquisition  efforts  in  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  way  by  collecting  and  sharing  high-resolution  data  sets  among 
several  producers  and  users,  while  reducing  duplication  of  effort.  Examples  of  these  producers 
include  the  Florida  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  for  hydrography  data;  Moore 
County,  North  Carolina,  for  transportation  data;  and  Fairview  Industries  for  other  imagery. 
Examples  of  users  include  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina.  Likewise,  the  increased  funding  allows  the 
highest  priority  requirements  of  the  agreements  to  be  met  in  a  more  responsive  time  frame  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  over  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Question:  Your  budget  includes  funding  for  a  new  "National  Atlas  of  the  United  States." 
Publication  of  this  product  was  discontinued  a  number  of  years  ago.    Why  are  you  now 
proposing  to  produce  it  again? 

Answer:  The  first  and  only  edition  of  the  "National  Atlas  of  the  United  States"  was  a  432- 
page,  hard-bound  book,  published  in  1970.  Since  that  time,  technological  advances  have  made 
digital  technology  (including  CD-ROM  and  World-Wide-Web  applications)  the  media  of  choice 
for  portraying  geospatial  data.  Many  Federal  agencies  are  producing  national  coverages  of 
digital  data  to  fulfill  their  missions.  Although  these  are  all  geospatial  data,  they  may  be  difficult  to 
combine,  view,  and  analyze  together.  In  the  new  atlas  program,  the  Geological  Survey,  working 
in  partnership  with  the  private  sector  and  other  Federal  agencies,  will  produce  an  electronic 
atlas,  composed  of  computer  software  and  consistent  geographic  data.  This  combination  of 
technology  and  data  will  allow  citizens  to  display  and  use  geospatial  data  sets  that  characterize 
the  Nation,  providing  the  kind  of  synoptic  information  that  was  portrayed  in  the  25-year  old 
printed  atlas  but  with  much  more  flexibility  and  utility.  This  project  is  not  the  sole  purview  of 
either  government  or  industry.  It  should  be  conducted  as  a  public/private  sector  partnership,  an 
approach  which  is  supported  by  Dr.  Michael  W.  Dobson,  Vice-President  and  Chief  Cartographer 
of  Rand-McNally  Publishing  Group,  as  evidenced  in  the  following  excerpt  of  his  December  18, 
1995,  letter  to  the  USGS  on  this  subject,  "....an  atlas  that  is  truly  "national"  in  detail  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  produced  by  a  commercial  vendor  due  to  issues  that  relate  cost  of  map  coverage 
to  the  market  potential  for  the  product.. ..In  essence,  a  definitive,  robust,  electronic  "National 
Atlas"  is  not  a  product  that  the  private  sector  would  produce  on  its  own.  We  feel  that  a  joint 
public/private  sector  arrangement  is  the  ideal  way  to  create  a  National  Atlas  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  possible  collaboration  with  the  Geological  Survey  on  this  project."  Eight 
firms  have  responded  to  a  USGS  announcement  seeking  interested  partners  for  the  Atlas 
project.  Negotiations  have  not  proceeded  yet  to  the  point  of  defining  specific  private  sector 
organizations  to  perform  specific  functions  and  the  amount  of  effort  that  they  will  contribute.  The 
USGS  plans  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  such  functions  as  data  collection  and  integration, 
GIS  application  software  development,  Worldwide  Web  linkages,  CD-ROM  design  and 
production,  and  product  surveys  and  marketing.  Specific  roles  of  contributors  will  be  defined 
during  FY  1997. 
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Question:  Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $750,000  to  establish  new  cooperative  units. 
How  many  new  units  are  you  proposing?  Where  will  these  units  be  located? 

Answer:  The  requested  increase  in  FY  1997  will  be  used  to  establish  one  new  unit  in 
FY  1997,  fill  vacancies,  and  provide  additional  technical  and  base  support  funding.    Several 
States  have  expressed  interest  to  BRD  and/or  their  Congressional  delegations  in  serving  as  the 
location  for  a  new  unit.  BRD  would  invite  proposals  from  interested  States  and  apply  criteria  for 
unit  establishment  to  each  proposal  to  determine  the  State  most  suited  for  a  new  unit. 

Question:  Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $5.8  million  for  biological  research  in  support 
of  the  land  managing  agencies.  What  specific  research  projects  will  be  undertaken  with  this 
increase  in  funding? 

Answer:  Specific  projects  to  be  undertaken  with  these  funds  are  being  developed  in  direct 
consultation  with  Department  of  the  Interior  bureaus,  using  existing  consultation  mechanisms 
such  as  the  Bureau  Information  Needs  process,  the  Natural  Resources  Protection  Program 
(tactical  funding  for  Park  Service  needs),  and  Quick  Response  (tactical  funding  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  needs).  The  Bureau  Information  Needs  process  involves  local,  regional,  and 
national  consultation  with  FWS,  NPS,  BLM,  and  other  bureau  representatives.  Participating 
bureaus  identify  their  own  highest  priorities,  then  joint  meetings  are  held  to  identify  common, 
overlapping,  and  complementary  needs  for  the  next  and  future  years.  These  processes  allow 
project  selection  and  design  to  occur  much  closer  in  time  to  actual  funding  and  project 
execution,  ensuring  that  the  most  current  needs  receive  priority  attention.  In  addition,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  agreed  to  match  a  portion  of  these  funds  from  requested  new  (NPS) 
funds.  The  Information  Needs  process  has  already  identified  research  needs  of  the  land 
management  agencies  far  in  excess  of  the  $5.8  million  requested.  Examples  of  previously 
identified  high  priority  projects  that  could  be  funded  with  the  FY  1997  increase  include: 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  effects  of  water  level  fluctuations  on  habitat  availability,  fish 
recruitment,  and  angler  exploitation  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

►  Research  and  technical  support  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  brucellosis  eradication  efforts 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

►  Investigation  on  the  effects  of  reservoir  lake  levels  on  bald  eagle  populations  with  a  specific 
emphasis  on  foraging  needs. 

►  Development  of  a  risk  assessment  model  for  portions  of  the  Arkansas  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  impacts  of  stream  diversion  structures  on  channel  catfish 
populations  in  the  Loup  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  effects  of  regional  air  pollutants  on  park  resources  in  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

Question:  Do  these  research  projects  meet  the  highest-priority  on-the-ground  needs  as 
identified  by  FWS,  NPS,  and  BLM?  Please  provide  a  list  of  these  priority  projects  and  the 
criteria  used  in  selecting  the  projects  that  are  included  in  your  budget  request. 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Information  Needs  Process  described  above  ensure  that  funding  and 
project  design  decisions  are  made  based  on  the  best  and  most  current  information  from  Interior 
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bureaus  regarding  their  needs.  These  processes  ensure  that  the  specific  needs  of  individual 
bureaus  are  identified  and  met;  often  these  needs  are  common  to  multiple  bureaus.    Meeting 
common  needs  allows  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  limited  funds  and  extends  the  range  of  issues 
that  can  be  addressed. 

At  present  BRD  is  in  the  process  of  selecting  projects,  through  the  Information  Needs  Process 
that  will  be  funded  in  FY  1997.    All  projects  under  consideration  were  originally  identified  and 
classified  by  DOI  land  management  bureaus  as  priority  research  needs.  Examples  of  some  of 
the  high  priority  research  projects  being  considered  for  funding  in  FY  1 997  in  addition  to  those 
previously  mentioned  include: 

►  Development  of  an  inventory,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  program  in  support  of  integrated 
planning  for  the  conservation  of  wetland-dependent  migratory  birds  in  the  Mississippi  Alluvial 
Valley. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  erosion  processes  and  erosion  control  methods  in  the  southwest 
and  coastal  areas  of  the  southeast. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  distribution  abundance,  habitat  use,  and  evaluation  of  threats  to 
grassland  birds  on  their  wintering  grounds  in  southern  US  and  Mexico. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  impact  of  mercury  on  reproduction  of  endangered  wood  stork. 

►  Development  of  protocols  to  assess  and  monitor  biological  effects  of  changing  water  and 
sediment  flows  in  wetland/prairie  ecosystems. 

►  Research  initiative  that  will  assess  biodiversity  associated  with  eastern  hemlock  forests  and 
examine  causes  of  hemlock  decline  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  United  States. 

►  Identification  and  assessment  of  biocontrols  for  exotic  forest  pests  and  diseases  in  forested 
areas  in  the  southeast. 

►  Development  of  standardized  techniques  for  monitoring  of  biological  resources. 

►  Development  of  a  management  decision  model  for  the  upper  Missouri  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  marine  survival  of  Snake  and  Columbia  River  Salmon  and  Steel  Head 
Stocks. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Ralph  Regula 

General 

Question:  You  had  substantial  reductions  in  force  in  the  geologic  division  last  year.  What 
have  been  the  positive  and  negative  impacts  of  those  RIFs? 

Answer:  The  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  in  our  Geologic  Division  was  the  consequence  of  having 
experienced  a  lengthy  period  of  essentially  level  funding,  the  continued  escalation  in  fixed  costs 
(particularly  salaries),  and  the  severe  erosion  of  resources  available  for  program  operations. 
The  negative  impacts  of  the  RIF  were  significant  and  involved  damaged  morale,  loss  of 
hundreds  of  talented  employees,  and  a  period  of  diminished  productivity  by  a  workforce 
distracted  by  the  complexities  and  anxieties  of  undertaking  a  downsizing  of  this  scale.  The 
USGS  Geologic  Division  is  now  recovering  from  the  RIF: 

►  Reorganization  has  brought  in  new  leadership  throughout  the  division,  and 

►  Expectations  are  high  with  regard  to  the  opportunity  to  conduct  programs  with  an  improved 
distribution  of  available  funds  among  salaries,  other  fixed  costs,  and  operational  needs  such 
as  field  and  laboratory  work,  the  acquisition  and  upgrading  of  equipment,  and 
instrumentation. 

Question:  Last  year,  you  indicated  you  had  formed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  pricing  of 
USGS  products  and  the  issue  of  recovering  the  cost  of  producing  these  products.  The  House 
report  directed  the  Survey  to  more  aggressively  price  its  products.  How  has  the  Survey 
responded  to  that  directive  and  what  if  anything  has  that  committee  concluded  about  the 
feasibility  of  increasing  cost  recovery  for  USGS  products. 

Answer:  OMB  Circular  A-130  stipulates  that  the  costs  associated  with  reproduction  and 
distribution  of  products  are  to  be  recovered;  the  recovery  of  production  costs  is  not  allowed.  On 
August  10,  1995,  to  more  fully  comply  with  the  guidelines,  the  Director  of  the  USGS  approved  a 
new  Bureau  pricing  policy  that  is  expected  to  fully  recover  allowable  costs  and  thereby  comply 
with  OMB  Circular  A-130  and  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1995.  The  intent  of  this  policy  is 
to  evaluate  prices  for  all  product  lines  and  achieve  full  cost  recovery  of  allowable  costs  annually. 
On  August  12,  1995,  the  Director  approved  new  pricing  and  discount  structures  for  USGS 
published  map  products.  On  January  31,  1996,  the  Director  approved  new  prices  for  USGS 
publications  on  CD-ROM.  New  prices  and  discounts  are  based  on  the  costs  associated  with 
reproduction  and  distribution,  as  outlined  in  A-130.  In  addition  to  the  price  revision  actions 
already  taken,  the  USGS  currently  is  examining  prices  charged  for  aerial  photography  and  digital 
data  products  to  ensure  that  appropriate  cost  recovery  is  achieved  for  these  products,  as  well. 

Question:  Last  year  we  talked  a  little  about  your  use  of  volunteers  in  the  USGS,  but  do  you 
encourage  your  employees  to  volunteer  in  their  communities.  As  schools  are  increasingly  facing 
reduced  resources  skilled  volunteers  can  help  meet  some  of  these  needs  and  I  was  curious  as 
to  whether  your  employees  or  former  employees  were  at  all  active  in  this  sort  of  thing? 

Answer:  Employee  outreach  in  education,  from  preschool  to  college,  has  always  been  a 
tradition  at  the  USGS.  The  USGS  conducts  a  Partnerships  in  Education  Program  which  reaches 
13  local  schools  near  USGS  sites  across  the  country.  Under  this  program,  employees  support 
math  and  science  curricula  with  lectures  and  demonstrations,  lead  field  trips,  develop  mentor 
programs,  give  technical  advice,  and  donate  excess  property.  Employees  also  participate  in 
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scouting  events,  water  festivals  (e.g.,  Walk  Through  a  Watershed),  mapping  Olympics,  science 
fairs,  and  career  days.  At  the  college  level,  employees  give  seminars  and  presentations  on  the 
latest  developments  in  science  and  technology  for  students  and  faculty.  Retirees  serve  as 
volunteer  docents  at  the  USGS  Visitors  Center  in  Reston,  Virginia,  leading  tours  for  school 
groups. 

In  addition  to  outreach  to  schools,  employees  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  USGS  Open 
House  events,  which  are  rotated  among  the  three  regional  centers  across  the  country  every  year 
and  serve  to  educate  the  general  public  about  earth  science.  Red  Cross  blood  drives  are  held 
regularly  at  the  regional  centers.  Employees  have  participated  in  the  "Race  for  the  Cure"  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  donated  food  and  clothing  for  victims  of  the  midwest  floods  and 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Question:  Last  year,  we  talked  about  consolidating  functions,  and,  whiie  we  did  send  you 
some  Interior  functions,  you  also  expressed  an  interest  in  consolidating  civilian  mapping 
functions.  The  House  report  specifically  endorsed  that  concept.  What  progress,  if  any,  has 
been  made  on  consolidating  Federal  civilian  mapping  functions,  and  what  role  is  the  USGS 
playing  in  that  process? 

Answer:  In  June  1995,  at  the  request  of  the  USGS,  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying 
and  Mapping  (ACSM)  leadership  met  with  representatives  of  the  principal  civilian  surveying, 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  agencies  to  determine  an  effective  strategy  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  appropriate  Federal  missions,  functions,  and  organizational  options  for  Federal 
civilian  surveying  and  mapping.  The  participants  agreed  on,  and  the  ACSM  Board  adopted,  a 
strategy  that  a  study  be  conducted  by  an  unbiased  organization  respected  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  its  objectivity  and  substance.  The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA)  has 
been  identified  to  conduct  the  study,  and  a  contract  award  supported  by  the  NOAA,  USFS, 
USGS,  and  BLM  is  pending. 

Question:  Last  year,  you  indicated  you  would  continue  to  review  your  programs,  functions, 
and  operations  to  identify  and  evaluate  further  opportunities  to  effect  change  such  as 
commercialization,  privatization,  transfer,  elimination,  or  enhancement.  Has  your  continued 
review  produced  any  new  recommendations  along  these  lines?  Are  there  any  programs  you  are 
proposing  to  eliminate,  and  are  you  proposing  any  new  initiatives  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  The  USGS  budget  for  FY  1997  contains  efforts  to  further  the  National  Performance 
Review  goals  through  phase  II  of  Reinventing  Government.  These  efforts  include  (1) 
terminating  components  of  the  geothermal  program,  (2)  policy  changes,  retail  commercialization, 
and  inventory  improvements  regarding  information  dissemination  services  of  the  National 
Mapping  Program,  (3)  eliminate  or  downsize  low-priority  work  of  the  Data  Collection  and 
Analysis  Program  of  the  USGS  Water  Resources  Investigations  Activity,  and  (4)  contracting 
elements  of  ship  and  laboratory  operations  of  the  marine,  mineral,  and  other  geologic  programs. 

The  USGS  is  eliminating  Federal  grants  made  to  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes.  The 
grants  were  used  to  help  resolve  State  and  regional  water  and  related  land  problems,  promote 
technology  transfer,  and  train  personnel.  Congressional  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
grants  lapsed  at  the  end  of  FY  1995. 

In  response  to  emerging  issues  confronting  society  and  strong  customer  needs,  the  USGS  is 
highlighting  six  new  program  directions  in  FY  1997. 
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Urban  Geologic  and  Hydrologic  Hazards  --  to  integrate  hazard  and  risk  assessments  for  a 
broad  range  of  natural  hazards  in  urban  areas. 

Resources  Critical  to  the  Nation's  Infrastructure  -  to  develop  methods  for  integrating 
mineral  assessments  with  other  resource  data  needed  to  sustain  the  Nation's  infrastructure. 

Drinking  Water  and  Public  Health  --  to  characterize  and  forecast  the  changing  quality  of 
source  or  "raw"  water  for  drinking  so  that  public  health  is  safeguarded. 

A  Watershed  Approach  to  Remediating  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  --  to  provide  the  data  and 
methodology  needed  for  conducting  effective  mine  reclamation  on  a  watershed  basis. 

The  National  Atlas  of  the  United  States  --  to  compile  and  produce  a  digitally  based  national 
atlas  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  private,  and  public  interest  groups. 

A  Framework  for  Geospatial  Data  --  to  provide  the  geospatial  data  and  leadership  needed 
for  the  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure. 

In  addition  to  the  program  directions  mentioned  above,  the  USGS  has  three  other  new  highlights 
in  the  FY  1997  budget.  The  budget  proposes  funding  to  be  used  primarily  to  enhance 
instruments  and  facilities  for  managing  classified  data  important  to  environmental  issues. 
Moreover,  appropriations  action  contained  in  the  9th  1996  Continuing  Resolution  (  P.L.  104-99) 
transferred  funding  from  parts  of  two  Interior  bureaus  to  the  USGS.  In  FY  1997,  programs  that 
constituted  the  former  National  Biological  Service  will  become  the  Biological  Resources  Division 
activity  in  the  USGS  budget,  while  a  portion  of  the  mineral  information  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  be  continued  as  part  of  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  program. 

USGS/NBS  INTEGRATION 

Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Department" s  plans  to  form  a  single  agency  at 
Interior,  i.e.  pieces  of  Bureau  of  Mines  and  NBS  moving  to  USGS?  Are  you  moving  toward  the 
creation  of  a  single  science  agency,  the  USGS? 

Answer:  Actions  to  form  a  single  DOI  research  bureau,  i.e.  the  "new"  USGS,  are  well 
underway.  The  minerals  information  group  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  came  to  the  USGS  is 
now  located  in  Reston  and  is  now  an  operating  element  of  the  Geologic  Division.  Relative  to  the 
merger  of  NBS  into  the  USGS,  teams  have  been  formed  to  handle  the  policy  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  merger.  While  much  is  left  to  be  done,  significant  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
development  of  efficiencies  and  in  the  integration  of  management  and  administration  functions 
into  the  USGS. 

Question:  Specifically  what  is  the  status  of  the  planned  integration  of  NBS  into  the  USGS  and 
who  is  leading  these  efforts? 

Answer:  The  integration  of  NBS  into  the  USGS  is  moving  along  well  with  October  1,  1996,  as 
the  date  for  the  merger  to  be  fully  implemented.  The  implementation  will  be  described  in  a  plan 
that  will  be  submitted,  as  requested,  to  the  Congress  before  October  1 ,  1996.  An  example  of 
results  thus  far  include  designating  NBS  as  a  division,  the  Biological  Resources  Division,  within 
the  USGS  headed  by  a  Chief  Biologist  and  to  have  the  headquarters  of  this  new  division 
located  at  the  USGS  National  Center  in  Reston,  Virginia.  The  organizational  structure  and 
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reporting  relationship  of  the  new  Biological  Resources  Division  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  our 
National  Mapping  Division,  Geologic  Division,  and  Water  Resources  Division. 

The  merger  effort  is  being  lead  by  two  principal  groups  under  the  oversight  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  (1)  a  policy  committee  composed  of  the  Director,  USGS;  Director,  NBS;  Associate 
Director,  Programs,  USGS;  Deputy  Director,  NBS;  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Water 
and  Science;  and  (2)  a  steering  committee  composed  of  13  members  from  the  USGS  and  NBS 
that  works  out  technical  issues  and  reports  to  the  policy  committee  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
policy  committee  meets  approximately  every  two  weeks  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Question:  How  will  the  former  NBS  fit  into  the  organization  structure  of  the  USGS  and  how 
will  they  be  managed?  What  is  the  range  of  structural  models  being  considered  and  what  will 
you  call  this  new  unit? 

Answer:  The  former  NBS  will  become  a  new  Division,  the  Biological  Resources  Division, 
within  the  USGS.  The  new  Division  will  be  led  by  a  Chief  Biologist  who  reports  to  the  USGS 
Director.    The  organizational  structure  and  reporting  relationship  of  the  new  Biological 
Resources  Division  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  our  National  Mapping  Division,  Geologic 
Division,  and  Water  Resources  Division. 

Question:  Has  any  organizational  restructuring  taken  place  yet?  If  not,  what  steps  are 
planned  and  what  is  the  timetable  for  implementation? 

Answer:  While  much  planning  and  discussion  is  underway,  no  organizational  restructuring 
has  taken  place  yet.  NBS  will  continue  to  operate  under  its  current  structure  and  reporting 
relationship  within  DOI  until  October  1 ,  1 996.  At  that  time  it  will  become  an  operating  division  of 
the  USGS  and  as  such  also  come  under  the  DOI  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science. 

Question:  How  is  the  NBS  headquarters  downsizing  going?  For  the  record  could  you  please 
provide  a  listing  of  the  positions  by  grade  and  location  that  have  been  eliminated.  What  steps 
have  you  taken  to  insure  that  reductions,  restructuring,  and  downsizing  in  NBS  will  occur 
predominately  in  administrative,  managerial,  and  other  headquarters  support  functions  to 
maintain,  the  maximum  extent  possible,  scientific  and  technical  capabilities?  Currently  how 
many  SES  positions  does  the  former  NBS  have  and  how  many  schedule  C  positions?  How 
many  does  the  Survey  have?  How  many  of  these  positions  from  the  former  NBS  do  you  plan  to 
retain  once  the  NBS  is  fully  integrated? 

Answer:  The  downsizing  is  proceeding  well.  Based  on  heavy  budget  cuts  from  the  FY  1995 
Rescission  and  FY  1996  Appropriations  processes,  the  former  NBS  began  in  mid-1995  to 
downsize  its  headquarters  and  administrative  functions  through  internal  hiring  freezes,  attrition, 
organizational  realignment,  and  reductions-in-force. 

The  following  BRD  (formerly  NBS)  Washington  headquarters  and  Regional  positions  have  been 
eliminated: 


Regional  Director 

ES-01 

Southern  Region 

Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Secretary 

GS-08 

Southern  Region 

Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Regional  Director 

ES-01 

MidContinent  Region 

Denver,  Colorado 

Spec  Ast.  to  Dir. 

GS-13 

Office  of  the  Director 

Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary 

GS-08 

MidContinent  Region 

Denver,  Colorado 

Secretary 

GS-07 

Office  of  the  Director 

Washington,  D.C. 

Public  Affairs  Spec 

GS-11 

External  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C. 

Leg  Affairs  Spec 

GS-11 

External  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  DC. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Denver,  CO. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Portland,  OR 
Minneapolis,  MN 
Anchorage,  AK 
Atlanta,  GA 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  each  of  the  reduction  exercises  since  mid-1995,  the  first  priority  for  reductions  has  been 
headquarters  operations,  national  programs,  and  administrative  functions  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  The  guiding  principle  was  to  protect,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  core  scientific 
capability  of  the  former  NBS  in  the  face  of  an  18  percent  reduction.    While  heavy  cuts  were 
levied  against  headquarters  and  administration,  the  total  funds  available  in  these  areas  and  the 
reductions  generated  were  insufficient  to  fully  protect  cuts  from  Science  Centers,  field  stations 
and  core  science  capability,  and  some  lower  priority  science  activities. 

The  former  NBS  currently  has  13  SES  positions  and  one  Schedule  C  employee.  The  USGS  has 
28  SES  positions  and  no  Schedule  C  employees. 


Intergovt  Affairs  Spec 

GS-11 

External  Affairs 

Legislative  Asst 

GS-07 

External  Affairs 

Corres  Control  Clk 

GS-04 

External  Affairs 

Clerk-Typist 

GS-03 

External  Affairs 

Secretary 

GS-07 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Pers  Staff/Class  Spec 

GS-12 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

EEOSpec 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

EEOSpec 

GS-11 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Secretary 

GS-05 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Compens  Coord 

GS-11 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Safety/Occ  Hlth  Mgr 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-12 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Secretary 

GS-07 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Financial  Officer 

GS-15 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Fiscal  Officer 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Office  Automation  Clerk 

GS-04 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Secretary 

GS-07 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Procurement  Anal 

GS-14 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Contract  Specialist 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

General  Engineer 

GS-13 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Secretary 

GS-07 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Genl  Services/  Ethics  Off 

GS-14 

AD-Budget  &  Admin 

Program  Coordinator 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

Secretary 

GS-07 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

Botanist 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

GAP  Coordinator 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

Social  Scientist 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

BEST  Regional  Coord 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

BEST  Regional  Coord 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

BEST  Regional  Coord 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

BEST  Regional  Coord 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

BEST  Regional  Coord 

GS-13 

AD-lnventory  &  Monitor 

Chief,  Research  Div 

GS-15 

AD-Research 

Ecologist 

GS-14 

AD-Research 

Computer  Specialist 

GS-12 

AD-Research 

Ecologist 

GS-12 

AD-Research 

Secretary 

GS-06 

AD-Research 

The  USGS  streamlined  its  SES  positions  from  52  to  30.  These  SES  positions  are  all  career 
reserved  so  that  scientific  expertise  is  an  important  part  of  their  leadership  skills.  In  general,  the 
span  of  control  (amount  of  money  and  number  of  people)  managed  by  USGS  senior  executives 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  NBS.  The  number  of  SES  positions  that  BRD  will  have  is 
a  topic  currently  being  discussed  by  the  policy  group  overseeing  the  move  of  the  NBS  to  the 
USGS.  Several  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  SES  positions  within 
BRD.  One  SES  position  has  been  reclassified  as  an  SL  position,  and  a  second  is  likely  to  be 
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similarly  reclassified.  Another  SES  position  has  been  eliminated,  and  one  vacant  SES  position 
will  not  be  filled. 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  administrative  merger?  What  are  the  new  reporting 
relationships  with  respect  to  authorities  for  the  biological  programs?  Who  is  handling  personnel 
and  administrative  work?  How  much  is  the  former  NBS  paying  for  these  services  and  at  what 
cost  could  the  USGS  provide  these  services? 

Answer:  The  NBS  has  received  most  of  its  administrative  support  through  cross  servicing 
arrangements  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
USGS  will  service  its  new  division  (former  NBS)  as  it  does  its  other  divisions,  although  possible 
exceptions  and  a  transition  plan  are  still  under  development  and  discussion.  Technical  working 
groups  are  looking  at  the  various  administrative  areas  (e.g.,  personnel)  and  working  up  options 
and  time  tables  for  the  transfer  of  responsibilities.  Where  it  is  feasible  and  reasonable,  USGS 
administrative  support  of  the  former  NBS  will  begin  October  1 ,  1996.  Some  functional  areas 
such  as  facilities  may  require  more  time  for  the  transition  to  occur.  Senior  members  of  the 
USGS  and  NBS  continue  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  to  discuss  the  various 
possibilities  and  timetables.  While  the  technical  work  groups  have  not  completed  their  studies 
for  each  of  the  administrative/personnel  functions,  the  USGS  anticipates  being  able  to  service 
the  former  NBS  at  or  below  the  current  cost  that  the  NBS  is  paying.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  gain  efficiencies  through  the  merger  and  to  protect  the  physical  and  biological  science 
programs.  The  following  table  details  NBS's  purchased  administrative  service  costs  in  FY  1996. 

NBS  Purchased  Administrative  Services  -  FY  1996 


Administrative  Function  DOI  Working        Bureau  of  U.S.  Fish  and 

Capital  Fund         Reclamation         Wildlife  Service 

DOI  Centralized  Administrative  $221 ,000 

Services;  Costs  Distributed  to 

PAY/PERS  system  and  payroll  $430,000 

operations 

FFS  administration  and  operations,  $486,000 

and  labor  cost  interface  system 

accounting  operations  services  $430,000 

region/field  administrative  service  for  $960,000 

science  centers  and  field  stations 

bureau  administrative  staff  and  $301 ,000 

operations  support 

engineering  services  $82,000 

TOTALS  $221,000  $1,346,000  $1,343,000 
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Question:  What  attempts  are  you  making  to  coordinate,  integrate,  and  consolidate  research 
programs? 

Answer:  Several  current  activities  are  underway  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  the 
research  programs  of  the  NBS  and  USGS.  These  include:  (1)  working  groups  of  scientists  from 
the  USGS  and  NBS  meeting  to  identify  research  opportunities  (e.g.  joint  participation  in  the 
development  of  new  research  directions  for  FY  1998);  (2)  senior  members  of  the  former  NBS  are 
now  members  of  the  USGS  Policy  Council,  Program  Council,  and  Operations  Council  -  all  three 
councils  meet  weekly  to  discuss  program  related  issues;  (3)  meetings  with  other  DOI  bureaus  to 
make  sure  their  research  needs  continue  to  be  met;  and  (4)  meetings  with  other  stakeholders 
from  the  resource  management  and  scientific  communities  to  identify  opportunities  or  concerns 
they  may  have  as  a  result  of  the  merger. 

Question:  Will  this  integration  have  any  negative  financial  impact  on  the  science  programs 
in  either  NBS  or  USGS? 

Answer:  To  date,  no  negative  financial  impacts  on  the  science  programs  resulting  from  the 
merger  have  been  identified.  Technical  working  groups  have  been  established  to  identify 
options  for  creating  efficiencies  and  making  cost  savings.  The  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  outlined  by  the  working  groups  will  help  the  USGS  maximize  the  amount  of 
financial  resources  dedicated  to  science  activities. 

Question:  While  I  recognize  that  change  is  never  easy  what  positive  outcomes  do  you  see 
in  the  near  term  and  the  long  term  from  this  integration  of  science  functions? 

Answer:  The  USGS  believes  that  the  merger  provides  an  opportunity  for  it  to  provide  a 
broader  science-based  understanding  of  our  environment.  This  opportunity  is  defined  by 
broadening  the  scope  and  technical  talent  to  include  both  physical  and  biological  expertise 
which  the  new  USGS  can  bring  to  bear  on  relevant  issues  as  defined  by  a  single  research 
organization  charged  with  providing  the  science  base  upon  which  informed  decisions  can  be 
made  by  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  concerned  with  regulation,  land  management, 
resource  management,  environmental  protection,  etc. 

Question:  Your  budget  proposes  an  $8  million  increase  for  former  NBS  related  research 
including  the  establishment  of  two  new  cooperative  research  units.  Given  the  tight  budget 
constraints  we  face,  why  is  this  a  priority  and  given  the  small  portion  of  your  budget  that  is 
biological  science  why  is  half  of  your  total  increase  for  biological  versus  geological  research? 

Answer:  The  increases  requested  for  biological  science  reflect  the  needs  of 
decisionmakers  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  land  and  resource  management  bureaus. 
The  FY  1997  request  includes  funding  for  the  biological  cooperative  research  program,  which 
will  be  used  to  fill  vacancies  and  provide  additional  technical  and  base  support  for  the 
cooperative  research  units.  Budget  reductions  in  FY  1 995  and  FY  1 996  resulted  in  significant 
loss  of  capability  to  respond  to  bureau  biological  science  needs,  and  the  requested  increases 
are  intended  to  restore  a  portion  of  that  lost  capability. 
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GEOLOGIC  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys 

Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  that  the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  (DELMARVA) 
barrier  shoreline  might  be  a  candidate  for  a  new  regional  erosion  study  or  sand  and  gravel  study. 
Based  on  your  FY  1997  budget  it  would  appear  this  area  is  not  under  study.  Why  is  this  not 
being  studied  and  is  this  still  a  priority  for  future  consideration? 

Answer:  The  DELMARVA  barrier  shoreline  remains  a  candidate  for  future  study  in  the 
Marine  and  Coastal  Program.  However,  a  higher  priority  need  has  emerged  which  requires  the 
deferral  of  this  study  so  that  resources  can  be  directed  towards  participation  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Program.  The  multi-Federal,  State,  and  local  agency  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  has  an 
urgent  need  for  information  with  which  to  better  understand  the  history  of  the  Bay  and  the 
influence  of  geologic,  hydrologic,  climatic,  and  other  processes  on  the  evolution  and  health  of 
the  ecosystem.  It  is  important  that  restoration  efforts  recognize  the  extent  of  variability  that  has 
occurred  in  the  past  and  also  be  able  to  distinguish  natural  from  human-induced  factors 
influencing  the  system.  As  noted,  the  DELMARVA  barrier  shoreline  may  again  be  considered  in 
the  future  for  inclusion  in  the  program  of  active  study. 

Question:  FY  1996  was  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  the  Lake  Erie  study.  What  have  you 
accomplished  and  what  conclusions  have  you  drawn  from  this  study? 

Answer:  The  Lake  Erie  Coastal  Erosion  study  has  had  two  primary  and  complementary 
objectives. 

►  To  document  the  magnitude  and  variability  (in  both  time  and  space)  of  shoreline  recession 
and  identify  factors  contributing  to  the  observed  rates  and  to  apply  these  observations  to  the 
development  of  bluff  and  shoreline  recession  models. 

►  To  construct  a  regional  sediment  budget  identifying  major  sources,  sinks,  and  sediment 
transport  pathways  and  to  model  the  influence  of  sediment  supply  on  regional  and  local 
shoreline  erosion. 

Both  of  these  objectives  have  been  pursued  in  a  regional  framework,  with  site-specific  efforts 
providing  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  processes  in  critical  areas  of  the  Ohio  coastal  zone. 
One  finding,  spanning  both  objectives,  is  that  the  system,  due  to  changes  in  sediment  input 
associated  with  engineering  impacts,  has  undergone  a  dramatic  change  as  documented  by  a 
reduction  in  beach  width  and  sediment  supply  and  accelerated  erosion  since  the  early  1970's. 
Major  accomplishments  from  pursuit  of  the  two  objectives  include: 

1 .  Documentation  of  recession  rates  from  historical  map  and  aerial  photography  sources  for 
the  entire  study  region.  This  has  been  coupled  with  data  collection  to  determine  the  role  of  a 
variety  of  factors  in  controlling  the  observed  recession.  Data  includes  characterization  of  bluff 
geometry  and  geology  (susceptibility  to  erosion),  exposure  to  lake  processes,  lake  level 
variability,  characterization  of  offshore  and  underlying  geology,  near  shore  profile  change,  and 
documentation  of  shoreline  engineering.  In  limited  areas  (Painesville,  Geneva  State  Park)  this 
regional  data  set  has  been  supplemented  with  more  detailed  observations  of  shoreline  recession 
and  profile  evolution. 
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Results  to  date  from  this  effort  include:  New  understanding  of  the  'linkage'  between  the  bluff  and 
near  shore,  which  is  critical  to  the  development  of  coastal  erosion  models.  The  data  show  bluff 
recession  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  landward  shift  of  the  near  shore  profile;  though  down 
cutting  of  the  near  shore  profile  occurs  even  where  the  shore  has  been  engineered.  In 
unprotected  areas  the  depth  to  bedrock  appears  to  be  a  critical  factor  controlling  recession. 
Preliminary  results  suggest  that  both  changes  in  shoreline  engineering  and  disruption  of 
sediment  input  to  the  system  have  had  dramatic  impacts  on  the  rates  of  shoreline  recession. 

2.  Estimates  have  been  made  of  sediment  introduction  from  receding  bluffs  and  riverine 
sources,  and  offshore  geophysical  surveys  have  provided  data  on  lake  bed  accumulations. 
Areas  of  significant  near  shore  impoundment  have  also  been  identified. 

Results  to  date  from  this  effort  include:  The  overall  sediment  budget  has  varied  considerably 
with  time  (due  to  shoreline  engineering  and  riverine  impoundment)  and  varies  throughout  the 
study  region.  For  instance,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  sediment  supply  in  the  central  Lake  Erie 
basin  is  from  bluff  recession.  In  the  western  basin  the  shoreline  contribution  is  small  with 
respect  to  riverine  input.  A  preliminary  model  has  been  developed  to  explain  the  impact  of  a 
long-term  reduction  in  sediment  supply  on  barrier  beaches  and  wetlands.  This  has  particular 
application  to  the  Metzger's  Marsh,  Potter's  Pond,  and  Little  Cedar  Point  areas.  Illustrative  of 
localized  results,  at  Geneva  State  Park  rapid  impoundment  of  sediment  began  immediately  after 
breakwater  construction.  Downdrift  impacts  can  be  seen  in  accelerated  erosion  up  to  0.5  miles 
away. 

Question.  Is  the  work  finished  in  Ohio  or  will  the  State  continue  work  in  the  area  and  is 
there  an  appropriate  further  role  for  the  USGS  in  the  region? 

Answer:  The  State  will  continue  to  work  on  coastal  erosion  and  sedimentation  issues.  The 
USGS  will  continue  to  maintain  ties  with  the  State  of  Ohio  to  determine  future  needs. 

Question:  How  will  you  disseminate  the  results  of  your  work  in  Ohio? 

Answer:  The  most  effective  dissemination  mechanism  is  the  active  interchange  among  the 
USGS,  the  Ohio  Division  of  Geological  Survey  (ODGS),  and  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
entities  including  State  and  regional  planning  authorities.  The  Ohio  Coastal  Management 
Program  has  been  closely  linked  to  this  study  effort,  providing  an  immediate  and  important 
application  of  products  resulting  from  this  study. 

In  addition,  the  USGS  will  continue  to  pursue  publication  of  maps  and  technical  products  in  joint 
USGS/ODGS  reports  and  professional  journals.  Presentations  at  regional  scientific/technical 
meetings  also  have  been  a  very  effective  distribution  mechanism. 

As  final  results  are  forthcoming,  we  plan  to  produce  nontechnical  products  for  wider  distribution 
to  private  citizens,  schools,  etc.  by  means  of  print  and  electronic  media.  "Geo-fact"  sheets, 
published  and  distributed  by  the  ODGS,  are  planned  for  a  wide  selection  of  the  resulting 
information,  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  public. 

Question:  While  you  indicate  stopping  erosion  is  not  practicable  or  desirable  over  the  entire 
region  what  positive  results  do  you  anticipate  happening  or  what  is  happening  as  a  result  of  your 
efforts  in  Ohio?  For  example,  has  the  state  changed  any  policies  with  respect  to  development  in 
the  area  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  from  your  research? 
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Answer:  The  Ohio  Division  of  Geological  Survey  (ODGS)  has  been  applying  the  data  and 
results  from  this  cooperative  effort  to  a  variety  of  their  management/permitting  duties.  Data 
collected  at  Geneva  State  Park  have  been  used  by  the  State  Engineer  and  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  plans  to  mitigate  impacts  of  a  recently  constructed  marina. 
Data  collected  at  Painesville  is  being  utilized  by  the  Corps  and  the  State  to  develop  an  erosion 
relief  program  for  this  community.  In  addition: 

--  In  the  permit  process  for  new  construction  near  the  shore  line,  Ohio  law  now  requires 
predictions  of  the  bluff  edge  position  30  years  in  the  future  as  part  of  the  Ohio  Coastal 
Management  Program  establishment  of  Coastal  Erosion  Area  maps.  Prior  efforts  were  based 
on  long-term  recession  rates  (1877  to  1973).  However,  USGS/ODGS  data  show  that  there  has 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  coastal  system,  indicated  by  progressive  dramatic  reduction 
in  beach  width  and  sediment  supply  since  the  early  1970's.  These  changes,  largely  associated 
with  the  emplacement  of  shore  engineering  structures  along  the  coastline  and  record  high  lake 
levels,  have  contributed  to  an  acceleration  of  erosion  along  unprotected  areas.  Responding  to 
this  documented  change,  the  State  now  uses  shorter-term  recession  rates  determined  as  part  of 
this  study  (maximum  30  year  interval,  1973  to  1990  for  current  mapping)  to  designate  Coastal 
Erosion  Areas.  Based  on  the  USGS/ODGS  cooperative  data,  the  State  believes  that  shorter- 
term  rates  are  a  more  accurate  predictor  of  future  shoreline  recession  rates. 

~  As  part  of  the  sediment  budget  analysis  for  Lake  Erie,  sedimentation  in  reservoirs  within  the 
Lake  Erie  watershed  was  assessed  to  estimate  historical  changes  in  sediment  input  from  rivers. 
Based  in  part  on  this  work,  the  State  may  consider  implementing  a  policy  encouraging  the 
conversion  of  reservoirs  to  riparian  wetland  habitat.  Instead  of  mandating  complete  removal  or 
expensive  repair  of  water  retention  structures,  the  State  may  encourage  a  third  option,  i.e.  a 
phased  reduction  of  reservoir  water  levels  to  stabilize  reservoir  sediments  by  developing  riparian 
wetland  habitats  on  the  exposed  reservoir  surface.  The  benefits  of  this  approach  include  a) 
reducing  reservoir  capacity  and  thus  the  breach  hazard  potential,  b)  maintaining  the  sediment 
trapping  capability  of  reservoirs,  c)  minimizing  erosion  of  impounded  reservoir  sediments  and 
stabilizing  impounded  sediments,  d)  increasing  the  inventory  of  riparian  wetland  and  wildlife 
habitats,  and  e)  fiscal  savings,  compared  to  removal  or  repair  costs. 

-  The  ODGS,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources'  Division  of 
Engineering,  has  committed  to  the  development  of  a  Comprehensive  Erosion  Plan  for  Ohio's 
Lake  Erie  coastline.  Data  from  the  USGS/ODGS  cooperative  study  identifies  coastal  areas 
subject  to  significant  recession,  provides  an  understanding  of  important  controlling  factors,  and 
provides  a  framework  for  what  may,  or  may  not,  be  realistically  possible  to  manage  Ohio's  Lake 
Erie  coastline. 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  Survey's  monitoring  efforts  at  Metzger  Marsh? 

Answer:  An  impoundment  dike  was  completed  in  September  1 996.  Lowering  of  the  water 
level  in  the  marsh  will  occur  later  this  year.  Along  with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Geological  Survey 
(ODGS),  the  USGS  will  perform  detailed  topographic  surveys  and  mapping  of  sediment 
distributions  after  draw  down  occurs.  The  USGS  is  also  developing  a  hydraulic  model  to  predict 
water-level  changes  in  the  Marsh  as  a  function  of  lake  level  changes.  Sidescan  sonar  and  near 
shore  profiling  have  been  used  (and  will  be  continued)  to  document  sand  transport  along  the 
lakeward  edge  of  the  dike,  comparing  observations  to  baseline  surveys  made  prior  to  dike 
construction.  New  sediment  transport  information  may  suggest  the  need  to  change  the  opening 
design  if  it  is  anticipated  that  sediment  will  obstruct  the  dike  opening. 
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The  former  NBS  provided  the  concept  for  the  restoration  approach  at  Metzger  Marsh  and 
continues  to  provide  scientific  guidance  to  land  managers.  The  USGS  Biological  Resources 
Division  (former  NBS)  is  in  the  process  of  mapping  the  major  wetland  vegetation  types  in  the 
marsh  and  implementing  quantitative  sampling  techniques  to  characterize  them.  In  addition, 
BRD  supports  fish,  water  quality,  small  mammal,  herpetofauna,  and  shorebird  studies  conducted 
by  university  and  private  partners. 

ANWR  ESTIMATES 

Question:  In  August  a  draft  report  of  new  estimates  by  USGS  of  the  oil  reserves  at  ANWR 
was  leaked  to  the  press.  That  report  supposedly  estimated  a  significant  drop  in  oil  reserves  from 
earlier  USGS  estimates.  In  1989  USGS  estimated  reserves  at  ANWR  between  697  million  and 
1 1 .66  billion  barrels  and  in  1995  those  estimates  dropped  to  between  148  million  barrels  and 
5.15  billion  barrels.  Could  you  comment  on  the  change  in  estimates  and  did  that  revised 
estimate  ever  officially  get  released?  What  could  cause  such  a  significant  change  in  estimated 
oil  reserves? 

Answer:  As  part  of  its  mission  to  evaluate  the  energy  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nation, 
the  USGS  periodically  conducts  an  assessment  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  of  the 
onshore  and  State  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  this  assessment  is  conducted  using 
regional  analysis  of  petroleum  geology.  In  February  1995,  the  USGS  released  its  latest  national 
oil  and  gas  assessment,  including  estimates  for  northern  Alaska,  which  includes  the  ANWR 
1002  area.  Compared  to  the  previous  national  assessment  (published  in  1989)  the  new 
assessment  for  northern  Alaska  includes  a  significant  decrease  in  potential  oil  resources  and  an 
increase  in  potential  gas  resources. 

In  May  1995,  the  USGS  was  asked  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  report 
summarizing  how  the  results  reported  for  northern  Alaska  in  the  1995  National  Assessment 
affect  estimates  of  oil  resource  potential  in  the  ANWR  1002  Area.  USGS  scientists  conducted  a 
statistical  analysis  to  allocate  oil  resources  from  all  northern  Alaska  hydrocarbon  areas  that 
overlap  the  1002  area  and  prepared  a  brief  draft  report  summarizing  that  analysis.  That  report 
concluded  that  there  is  a  95  percent  chance  that  more  than  148  million  barrels,  and  a  5  percent 
chance  that  more  than  5.15  billion  barrels  of  technically  recoverable  oil  occur  beneath  the  1002 
Area.  The  report  also  includes  estimates  of  oil  resources  for  the  1002  Area  based  on  the 
northern  Alaska  results  of  the  1989  National  Assessment  (95  percent  chance  of  697  million 
barrels  and  5  percent  chance  of  1 1 .67  billion  barrels).  The  analysis  represents  a  statistical 
allocation  of  resources  from  the  entire  northern  Alaska  region  to  a  relatively  small,  specific  area 
(the  1002  Area).  The  revised  estimates  included  in  this  report  were  never  officially  released.  A 
more  thorough  assessment,  incorporating  the  results  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  available  data 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  1002  Area  is  currently  in  progress.  That  study,  which  probably  will  be 
completed  in  late  1997  or  1998,  will  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimate  of  technically 
recoverable  oil  resources  in  the  1002  Area. 

The  reduction  in  USGS  oil  resource  estimates  for  northern  Alaska  (includirg  the  ANWR  1002 
Area)  between  the  1989  and  1995  assessments  is  the  result  of  new  information  that  was  not 
available  at  the  time  the  1989  assessment  was  conducted.   This  new  information  comes  from 
three  principal  sources:  (1)  the  Tenneco  Aurora  well  (drilled  on  a  Federal  lease  just  offshore 
from  ANWR)  and  other  drilling  in  the  vicinity  of  ANWR;  (2)  a  USGS  study  of  the  geologic  history, 
including  the  probable  timing  of  hydrocarbon  generation  and  trap  formation  in  northern  Alaska; 
and  (3)  published  non-USGS  studies  in  the  ANWR  region  that  further  constrain  the  relative 
timing  of  hydrocarbon  generation  and  trap  formation. 
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Information  from  those  sources  indicate  that  the  richest,  oil  prone  source  rock  on  the  North 
Slope  is  absent  in  parts  of  ANWR.  Other  source  rocks  contain  kerogen  that  is  gas  prone. 
Thermal  maturity  of  the  area  is  high,  placing  significant  volumes  of  rock  out  of  the  "oil  window" 
and  into  the  "gas  window."  Certain  high-quality  reservoir  rocks  present  just  to  the  west  are 
absent  in  parts  of  ANWR.  Apatite  fission  track  studies  suggest  the  relative  timing  between  oil 
generation  and  formation  of  structural  traps  may  not  have  been  favorable  for  oil  accumulation. 
These  observations  are  the  basis  for  the  reduced  estimate  of  oil  potential  and  the  increased 
estimate  of  natural  gas  potential  on  the  eastern  North  Slope,  including  the  ANWR  1002  Area. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  from  Congressman  Skeen 

State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 

Question:  Is  it  an  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  government,  and  particularly  the  USGS 
acting  through  the  Interior  Department,  to  help  ensure  and  foster  water  resources  research 
capability  and  information  dissemination  in  each  State  such  as  provided  by  the  modest  program 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes? 

Answer:  The  Federal  Government  has  determined  that  it  has  a  role  in  ensuring  and 
fostering  water  resources  research  capability  and  information  dissemination,  as  evidenced  by  its 
support  of  competitive  research  grant  programs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  by  its  prior  support  of  the  Institutes  authorized  by  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act. 

The  primary  role  of  the  USGS  is  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  need  for  unbiased  scientific 
information  that  is  readily  available  to  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  land  and  resource  management  responsibilities.  The  USGS  supports  water  resources 
research  in  the  academic  community  and  contributes  to  training  through  student  involvement  in 
research  projects  and  internships  when  it  can  be  accomplished  as  part  of  the  mix  of  efforts 
required  to  carry  out  program  or  project  activities. 

Question:  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  is  a  program  designed  as  a  partnership  to 
help  individual  States  to  set  priorities  and  address  water  issues  through  expertise  within  their 
universities.  With  the  congressional  strategy  to  pass  more  responsibility  to  the  States  and  let 
them  administer  their  own  programs  (and  with  the  States  wanting  to  address  their  own  water- 
related  issues),  why  has  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  opted  to  recommend  the  elimination  of  this 
program? 

Answer:  Authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
Program  lapsed  at  the  end  of  FY  1995,  and  the  Administration  is  opposed  to  reauthorization, 
consistent  with  its  efforts  to  terminate  Federal  funding  for  grant  programs  that  no  longer  fulfill  a 
unique  Federal  role.  For  this  same  reason,  the  Administration  has  proposed  elimination  of 
Federal  support  for  this  program  under  the  second  phase  of  the  National  Performance  Review 
and  has  not  requested  funding  for  the  program  in  its  FY  1 997  Budget. 

Question:  Is  the  research  program  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  a 
worthwhile  investment  of  Federal  dollars? 

Answer:  The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  has  a  demonstrated  record  as 
a  productive  and  effective  program  in  water  resources  research,  education,  and  information 
transfer.  In  a  March  17,  1994,  memorandum  to  the  Director  of  the  USGS,  the  independent  panel 
commissioned  by  the  USGS  to  evaluate  the  program  stated:  "The  institute  program  supported  by 
Section  104  ...  is  highly  effective.  This  is  particularly  significant  considering  the  small  size  of  this 
program  in  terms  of  Federal  funding.  For  a  modest  investment  each  year,  an  effective  program 
of  multi-disciplinary  research,  education,  training,  and  information  transfer  occurs  in  each  of  the 
54  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  or  Centers.  Our  panel's  study  of  the  (institutes' 
evaluation)  reports  gives  a  clear  sense  of  a  vigorous  nationwide  program  resulting  in  substantial 
accomplishments."  However,  this  program  now  provides  services  to,  and  receives  the  majority 
of  its  funding  from,  a  variety  of  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  sources.  The  program  no  longer 
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fills  a  uniquely  Federal  role,  and  for  this  reason,  the  Administration  does  not  support  continued 
grants  for  it. 

Question:  Research  agendas  of  the  State  Water  Institutes  are  determined  through  State 
and  local,  public  and  private  advisory  groups,  allowing  States  to  solve  their  own  problems  by 
methods  most  appropriate  to  them.  This  year's  Interior  conference  appears  to  direct  a  major 
change  in  the  manner  the  water  research  agenda  is  established.  Is  this  the  case?  Please 
comment. 

Answer:  In  previous  years,  funds  appropriated  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
were  divided  equally  among  the  Institutes.  Each  Institute  then  solicited  research  proposals  that 
responded  to  research  priorities  set  by  the  Institute's  advisory  panels. 

In  FY  1996,  Congress  recommended  (H.R.  Report  104-300,  p.  36)  that  each  Institute  receive  a 
base  grant  of  $20,000  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  funds  ($3.22  million)  be  allocated  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  USGS  has  structured  a  regional  competitive  grant  program  whereby  the 
funds  to  be  competitively  allocated  are  divided  equally  among  four  regions.  Within  each  region  a 
lead  Institute,  working  under  guidelines  developed  by  the  USGS  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  Institutes  in  the  region,  will  solicit,  review,  and  select  research  and  information  transfer 
proposals  to  be  funded.  These  proposals  will  respond  to  research  priorities  collectively  set  by  the 
Institutes  in  the  region,  and  these  priorities  may  differ  from  the  priorities  recommended  by  the 
advisory  panels  of  the  individual  Institutes. 

Question:  How  would  funding  the  Section  104g  regional  grants  program  be  beneficial  in 
addressing  multi-jurisdictional  issues,  such  as  some  of  the  river  basin-wide  issues  in  the 
Colorado  or  Rio  Grande  basins?  Please  cite  examples. 

Answer:  Section  104(g)  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1984,  as  amended, 
provided  for  a  competitive  matching  grant  program  to  support  research  "on  water  problems  and 
issues  of  a  regional  or  interstate  nature  beyond  those  of  concern  only  to  a  single  State  and 
which  relate  to  specific  program  priorities  identified  jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the  institutes." 

The  Federal  Government  is  virtually  the  only  source  of  support  for  research  addressing  regional 
and  interstate  water  resources  problems.  Because  of  the  interjurisdictional  nature  of  many  water 
resources  problems,  individual  States  are  often  reluctant  to  enter  into  cooperative  regional 
research  projects.  Each  has  an  incentive  to  consider  its  own  interests  over  the  collective 
interests  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

This  program  could  support  research  on  regional  problems  such  as  those  associated  with 
management  of  the  water  and  related  ecological  problems  in  the  Colorado  River  and  Rio 
Grande  Basins. 

Question:  How  does  the  USGS  differentiate  the  need  for  what  it  does  in  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program  from  a  similar  but  financially  much  more  modest  need  for  research  by  the 
WRRIs? 

Answer:  Through  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  the  USGS  jointly  funds,  with 
over  1 ,100  State  water  agencies,  studies  to  provide  water  data  and  analyses  used  by  State 
managers  day-by-day  to  understand  and  manage  water  resources  in  the  State.  In  contrast, 
Federal  funding  to  the  54  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  supports  education  and 
research  in  State  universities.  In  these  times  of  difficult  funding  choices,  the  former  program 
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addresses  the  more  direct,  growing,  and  immediate  water  resource  information  needs  of  the 
States. 

Question:  Does  the  USGS,  through  its  Federal-State  Coop  Program,  conduct  work  which 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  private  sector,  e.g.,  engineering  consulting  and  environmental  firms? 
If  so,  what  is  the  justification  for  the  Federal  government  conducting  this  work  instead  of  the 
private  sector?  How  much  of  the  Federal-State  Coop  Program  could  be  conducted  by  private 
firms? 

Answer:  No,  the  firm  policy  of  the  USGS  for  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  as 
well  as  all  other  programs,  is  not  to  compete  with  the  private  sector.  Unlike  consulting  firms,  the 
USGS  work  involves  long-term  resource  studies  of  regional  to  national  scope  in  cooperation  with 
partners.  Work  is  performed  using  standardized  techniques  across  the  country,  which  are 
essential  to  providing  national  assessment  of  resources.  USGS  data  and  analyses  are  accepted 
as  unbiased  and  technically  sound  by  management  agencies  on  opposing  sides  of  regulatory 
issues  and  by  all  parties  in  court  actions.  All  USGS  information  is  available  to  resource  agencies, 
universities,  consultants,  and  the  public  on  an  equal  basis.  These  practices  are  generally  not 
compatible  with  the  work  of  private  consulting  firms. 

Beyond  this,  the  USGS  has  actively  turned  away  work  in  the  Coop  Program  that  is  viewed  as 
competitive  with  the  private  sector.  Our  field  managers  are  routinely  reminded,  through  policy 
memorandums  and  regularly  scheduled  program  reviews,  of  the  need  to  avoid  accepting  work 
that  can  be  done  adequately  by  private  firms.  Also,  we  are  constantly  looking  for  activities  in  the 
Coop  Program  which  can  be  contracted  out  to  the  private  sector. 

Because  the  results  of  USGS  efforts  are  available  to  all,  consulting  firms  have  realized  many 
benefits  from  USGS  work  in  the  Coop  Program  and  other  USGS  programs.  One  notable 
example  is  the  wide  use  of  USGS  streamflow  information  collected  across  the  country  and  used 
routinely  by  engineering  firms  at  no  cost.  Rather  than  competing,  the  USGS  is  committed  to 
helping  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  all  other  potential  users,  in  accessing  and  applying  our 
earth  science  information.  As  expressed  by  Stafford  E.  Thornton,  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Congressional  leaders:  "Virtually  every  business 
day  in  this  country  consulting  engineers  in  the  private  sector,  in  addition  to  engineers  working  at 
all  levels  of  government,  rely  on  the  unbiased  and  objective  scientific  information  and  data 
provided  by  [USGS]." 

Question:  The  Federal-State  Coop  Program  requires  a  one-to-one  non-Federal  match  and 
apparently  leverages  about  1 .5  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Federal  dollar  invested  in  the 
program.  By  comparison  the  WRRI  Program  requires  a  two-to-one  non-Federal  match  and 
apparently  leverages  about  10  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Federal  dollar  invested.  How  do  you 
account  for  these  apparent  differences  in  demand  for  these  two  programs? 

Answer:  State  and  local  governments  are  strong  backers  of  each  of  these  programs.  The 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  generates  $90  million  in  support  of  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  water  information:  the  Institutes  Program  generates  $45  million  in  support  of  water 
research  and  education.  Obviously,  the  programs  effectively  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  But  those  purposes  are  quite  different  and  are  not  comparable. 

Research  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institutes  Program  is  primarily  academic 
research,  of  short-term  duration,  and  is  determined  by  State  and  local  priorities.  The  Federal- 
State  Cooperative  Program  funds  data  collection  and  investigations  that  directly  support  the 
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USGS  mission  of  performing  long-term,  national-scope  monitoring  and  research  that  addresses 
the  Federal  interest,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  State  and  local  government.  The  Institutes 
Program  is  not  suited  to  the  kind  of  long-term  regional  data  collection  and  investigations  efforts 
that  are  funded  by  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program.  The  Cooperative  Program  provides 
a  unique  mechanism  for  addressing  issues  and  problems  that  transcend  State  boundaries,  and 
its  coordination  at  the  Federal  level  ensures  a  consistency  of  data  and  study  results  that  allows 
study  findings  from  one  area  of  the  country  to  be  transferred  to  other  areas  with  similar 
problems.  Such  transferability  is  not  feasible  under  a  decentralized  research  grants  program 
such  as  the  Institutes  Program. 

The  USGS  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  is  an  enormously  successful  program.  It 
provides  the  basic  foundation  for  water  information  with  which  water  resources  and  flood 
hazards  are  managed  in  this  country.  Over  1,100  State  and  local  agencies  provide 
approximately  $90  million  annually  in  its  support.  As  a  measure  of  its  importance  to  the  States,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  programs  through  which  State  and  local  governments  voluntarily  provide  funds 
to  a  Federal  agency. 

The  last  increase  to  the  USGS  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  occurred  in  1991 .  The 
combination  of  flat  budgets  and  inflation  since  that  time  has  taken  a  toll  on  the  program.  The 
program  is  intended  to  be  funded  on  a  50:50  matching  basis.  Today,  the  Federal  government 
provides  only  $63  million  to  match  the  States'  contributions  of  $90  million.  The  modest 
$4.5  million  increase  requested  for  FY  1997  is  an  attempt  to  keep  faith  with  State  support  for  this 
vital  program. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congresswoman  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich 

Director  Eaton: 

I  appreciate  your  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  today.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  work 
that  the  USGS  has  performed  in  Nevada-particularly  the  water  resources  activities.  It  is  first  rate 
and  very  valuable  for  resource  management  and  developing  ways  to  meet  the  resource 
challenges  facing  the  State 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  USGS's  Truckee-Carson  Program  and,  within  that  program,  the 
work  you  are  doing  to  develop  water  quantity  and  quality  models  for  water  allocation  and 
management  as  well  as  for  assessing  environmental  impacts  in  the  Truckee  and  Carson  River 
Basins.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  government  is  acquiring  water  rights  in  that  area  for  wetlands, 
endangered  fish,  and  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  Negotiated  Settlement  Act  (P.L.  101-618).  I 
have  some  questions  about  this  program,  and  perhaps  you  could  comment  just  generally  now 
and  in  detail  for  the  record. 

Question:  What  further  work  needs  to  be  done  by  way  of  studies  to  have  a  reasonably 
complete  knowledge  of  the  impacts  on  the  Interior  Department* s  water  rights  acquisitions  in  the 
Lahontan  Valley? 

Answer:  The  river  models  and  associated  data-collection  programs  in  the  Truckee-Carson 
Program  have  been  designed  to  provide  more  precise  tools  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
alternative  water-rights  allocation  and  river/reservoir  management  options  considered  under  P.L. 
101-618.  At  the  time  the  workplans  for  the  Truckee-Carson  Program  were  developed,  the 
emphasis  was  on  tools  for  analysis  of  potential  affects  of  a  Truckee  River  Operating  Agreement 
on  reservoir  storage  and  river  flows.  Thus,  the  priority  for  design  and  development  of  these  tools 
has  been  for  the  reach  of  the  Carson  River  above  Lahontan  Reservoir  and  for  the  length  of  the 
Truckee  River  and  Truckee  Canal.  The  models  will  be  able  to  address  the  effects  of  alternative 
upstream  river  and  reservoir  operations  on  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  deliveries  to  Lahontan 
Reservoir,  and  how  the  available  supply  to  Lahontan  Valley  from  that  reservoir  might  be  affected 
by  upstream  water  demands  and  uses  in  both  the  Carson  and  Truckee  River  basins.  The 
models  also  can  be  used  to  assess  potential  effects  on  Lahontan  Reservoir  storages  and 
releases  of  proposed  water-rights  purchases  and  trades  that  would  affect  scheduled  storage  of 
both  Truckee  and  Carson  River  water  in  Lahontan  Reservoir.  However,  the  Truckee-Carson 
Project  has  not  been  tasked  to  model  details  of  water  deliveries  to  the  Newlands  Project  and  the 
Stillwater  and  Carson  Pasture  wildlife  areas.  A  simple  monthly  water-accounting  model  (the 
"Yardas"  or  "Below  Lahontan"  model)  has  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy  and  is  currently  being  used  by  negotiators  to  estimate  potential  affects 
of  changes  in  water  use  in  Lahontan  Valley  from  potential  water-rights  transfers  and  buyouts 
under  P.L.  101-618.  Although  it  is  technically  feasible  to  develop  a  more  detailed 
physically-based  model  of  the  surface-water  distribution  system  in  Lahontan  Valley,  and  of  the 
underlying  ground-water  system,  the  time  it  would  take  to  collect  appropriate  data  to  construct 
and  calibrate  credible  physical  models  exceeded  the  planned  time  horizon  for  negotiation  of  a 
Truckee  River  Operating  Agreement  and  associated  EIS  studies  for  P.L.  101-618. 

Question:  I  understand  that  the  USGS  will  participate  in  a  ground-water  study  for  Lahontan 
Valley.  I  think  this  study  is  overdue  and  am  glad  to  see  it  beginning  to  take  shape.  I  am  also 
aware  of  a  study  you  will  be  conducting  with  the  Navy  regarding  the  basalt  aquifer,  which  is  the 
prime  source  of  water  for  Fallon  and  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Again,  I  am  pleased  that  you  will  be 
participating  in  this  study  as  well.  My  question  is,  will  these  studies  give  you  enough  information 
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so  that  we  will  be  able  to  gauge  the  probable  effects  of  future  water  rights  acquisitions  by  the 
Federal  government  in  the  entire  Lahontan  Valley? 

Answer:  In  1992,  the  USGS  was  asked  to  conduct,  complete,  and  publish  ground-water 
studies  by  1993  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  support  of  an  irrigation-efficiency  study  of  the 
Newlands  Project  and  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  preliminary  EIS  on  water-rights 
acquisition  for  the  Stillwater  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Those  studies  resulted  in  publication  in 
1994  of  two  new  USGS  reports  on  the  ground-water  resources  in  Lahontan  Valley:  (1)  a  study  of 
shallow  ground-water  levels  during  the  drought  years  of  1987-92  (Water-Level  Changes  and 
Directions  of  Ground-Water  Flow  in  the  Shallow  Aquifer,  Fallon  Area,  Churchill  County,  Nevada, 
Water  Resources  Investigations  Report  93-41 18;  and  (2)  a  synthesis  of  about  90  years  of 
previous  studies  by  the  USGS,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  University  of  Nevada,  and  others  into  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  alluvial  and  basalt  aquifers  in  the  area  that  described  how  the 
available  ground-water  supply  relates  to  known  sources  of  recharge.  This  second  report 
includes  the  Carson  River  and  Newlands  Project  irrigation  (Hydrogeology  and  Potential  Effects 
of  Changes  in  Water  Use,  Carson  Desert  Agricultural  Area,  Churchill  County,  Nevada,  Open  File 
Report  93-463).  This  report  also  included  suggestions  for  additional  studies  that  could  be  made 
to  further  quantify  the  ground-water  resources  of  the  area  and  the  relation  of  ground-water 
supply  and  quality  to  potential  changes  in  Carson  River  flows,  aquifer  pumpage,  recharge  from 
irrigation,  and  potential  climatic  changes.  Both  USGS  reports  were  published  in  1994  and  have 
been  extensively  used  and  quoted  by  subsequent  environmental  analyses  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  agencies  and  parties  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  P.L.  101-618.  Among  the  conclusions  of  these  two  studies  is  that  local 
variations  in  the  geology  of  the  shallow  alluvial  aquifers  underlying  the  Newlands  Project  area 
have  significant  and  complex  control  on  ground-water  flow  paths  and  water  levels  over  relatively 
short  distances.  These  complexities  help  explain  the  results  of  previous  studies  by  the  USGS 
and  others  which  demonstrated  wide  variance  in  concentrations  of  arsenic  and  trace  elements  in 
very  short  distances,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  in  the  alluvium. 

Although  such  local  complexities  may  make  it  difficult  to  predict  water  levels,  water  yield,  and 
water  quality  at  small  scales-within  ranges  of  tens  to  hundreds  of  feet-the  reports  are  useful  in 
describing  how  the  ground-water  system  functions  at  more  regional  scales,  and  particularly,  how 
changes  in  water  use  may  have  profoundly  different  impacts  on  production  aquifers  in  the 
discharge  areas  east  of  Fallon  compared  to  the  recharge  areas  west  of  the  City.  The  USGS  has 
responded  several  times  to  requests  by  various  interest  groups  to  hold  public  meetings  in  Fallon 
explaining  the  results  of  these  and  previous  studies  of  the  area's  ground-water  resources. 

In  September,  1995,  the  USGS  was  asked  to  meet  with  Carl  Dodge  (former  State  Senator  and 
Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District  Board  Member)  and  representatives  of  the  Fallon  Naval  Air 
Station  to  discuss  what  studies  could  be  conducted  to  provide  better  tools  to  evaluate  effects  of 
pumping  and  potential  changes  in  recharge  on  the  water  supply  and  water  quality  of  the  basalt 
aquifer  in  Fallon.  This  aquifer  was  first  described  in  a  landmark  USGS  report  on  the  area's 
ground-water  resources  (Geohydrology  of  the  Basalt  and  Unconsolidated  Sedimentary  Aquifers 
in  the  Fallon  Area,  Churchili  County,  Nevada,  Water  Supply  Paper  2263,  1986)  and  is  the 
principal  source  of  drinking  water  for  theCity  of  Fallon,  Naval  Air  Station  Fallon,  and  the  Fallon 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  USGS  has  proposed  a  4-year  study  that  would  develop  a 
computer  model  of  the  responses  of  water-levels  and  water-quality  in  the  basalt  to  changes  in 
recharge  and  pumping  rates.  This  model  could  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  changes 
in  water-use  in  the  irrigated  areas  recharging  the  basalt  on  basalt  water  levels  and  water  quality. 
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It  is  not,  however,  designed  to  evaluate  more  subtle  effects  of  changes  in  irrigation  practice  in 
water  levels  and  water  quality  in  the  alluvial  aquifers  further  away  from  the  basalt  in  either  the 
ground-water  discharge  areas  to  the  east  of  Fallon  or  the  ground-water  recharge  areas  west  of 
Fallon. 

Representatives  of  NAS  Fallon  have  secured  funds  to  start  the  USGS  study  of  the  basalt  aquifer 
in  FY  1996,  but  have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  be  assured  of  other  local  partners  for  funding 
this  study  in  subsequent  years.  The  ground-water  and  geochemical  models  proposed  for  this 
study  have  potential  scientific  value  beyond  the  Fallon  area,  thus,  if  sufficient  funds  are  available 
from  State  or  local  sources,  the  USGS  has  offered  to  match  these  funds  on  a  50-50  basis  in  the 
USGS  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  during  the  proposed  study  period  of  FY  1997-1999. 
To  date,  no  local  or  State  cooperator  has  been  identified  to  meet  the  Navy's  request  for  local 
partners  in  support  of  this  study. 

The  City  of  Fallon  and  Churchill  County  have  expressed  the  desire  for  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  ground-water  model  of  the  aquifers  of  Churchill  County  extending  from  Lahontan 
Reservoir  in  the  west  to  Carson  Lake  in  the  south  and  the  Stillwater  marshes  to  the  east  of 
Fallon.  Although  technically  feasible,  development  and  calibration  of  a  credible,  comprehensive 
computer  model  of  ground-water/surface-water  interactions  in  this  approximately  115 
square-mile  area  would  be  a  major  effort.  Given  the  probability  that  any  such  model  would  be 
challenged  in  litigation,  the  USGS  estimates  that  data  collection,  model  development,  and 
reporting  and  publishing  the  results  of  such  studies  could  take  6  years  or  longer,  and  the  costs 
could  exceed  $4  million.  If  such  a  model  were  expected  to  include  the  capability  of  predicting 
changes  in  ground-water  geochemistry,  these  costs  would  be  even  greater.  Even  with  such 
expenditures,  the  potential  scientific  uncertainties  of  predictions  of  water-levels  and 
ground-water  quality  might  well  be  judged  to  be  too  great  to  be  of  value  in  judging  potential 
impacts  of  subtle  changes  in  water-distribution  and  use  in  specific  areas  of  the  Newlands 
Project. 

Studies  performed  to  date  by  the  USGS,  other  Department  of  Interior  agencies,  and  scientists  of 
the  University  of  Nevada  have  developed  information  sufficient  to  qualitatively  describe,  on  a 
regional  scale,  some  of  the  potential  effects  of  changes  in  water  use  in  the  Lahontan  Valley, 
whether  from  continued  residential  growth  in  the  area  or  from  water-rights  buyouts  and  transfers. 
They  also  are  sufficient  to  provide  guidance  as  to  areas  where  water-rights  buyouts  might  have 
minimal  (or  maximum)  potential  effects  on  recharge  to  production  aquifers,  and,  in  some  areas, 
where  discontinuing  irrigation  might  actually  result  in  reduction  of  water-quality  problems  caused 
by  irrigation  drainage.  The  utility  of  these  studies  to  answering  specific  local  questions  is  largely 
a  matter  of  scale.  They  are  not  sufficient  to  predict  effects  of  changes  in  water-use  at  the  scale 
of  individual  fields  or  plots  that  might  be  considered  for  water-rights  transfer. 

This  aquifer  is  likely  to  be  a  key  element  in  any  future  alternative  municipal  water-supply  system 
for  Churchill  County,  including  potential  seasonal  recharge  of  the  aquifer  from  municipal  and 
industrial  (M&l)  storage  in  Lahontan  Reservoir.  Although  it  is  technically  feasible  to  build  detailed 
computer  models  of  both  the  alluvial  and  basalt  aquifers  in  the  area,  modeling  all  possible 
changes  in  water  uses  over  the  entire  115  square  miles  of  the  Newlands  Project  would  be  very 
time  consuming  and  expensive,  and  still  might  not  provide  sufficient  accuracy  to  greatly  improve 
predictions  of  impacts  at  small  scales. 

For  this  reasons,  the  USGS  believes  a  high  benefit/cost  ratio  would  be  achieved  by  constructing 
a  computer  model  of  the  basalt  aquifer  system  that  currently  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  to 
the  City  of  Fallon,  the  Naval  Air  Station,  and  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  tribe.  Such  a  model 
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would  provide  a  regional  framework  of  information  upon  which  to  assess  the  interrelated  effects 
of  possible  management  alternatives. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Taylor,  North  Carolina 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Question:  In  your  judgment,  does  the  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  water  science  research,  training,  and  information  transfer? 

Answer:  The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  has  a  demonstrated  record  as 
a  productive  and  effective  program  in  water  resources  research,  education,  and  information 
transfer.  In  a  March  17,  1994,  memorandum  to  the  Director  of  the  USGS,  the  independent  panel 
commissioned  by  the  USGS  to  evaluate  the  program  stated:  "The  institute  program  supported  by 
Section  104  ...  is  highly  effective.  This  is  particularly  significant  considering  the  small  size  of  this 
program  in  terms  of  Federal  funding.  For  a  modest  investment  each  year,  an  effective  program 
of  multi-disciplinary  research,  education,  training,  and  information  transfer  occurs  in  each  of  the 
54  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  or  Centers.  Our  panel's  study  of  tr.e  (institutes' 
evaluation)  reports  gives  a  clear  sense  of  a  vigorous  nationwide  program  resulting  in  substantial 
accomplishments." 

Question:  Without  the  basic  support  provided  by  Federal  appropriations,  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  these  institutes? 

Answer:  The  lack  of  a  base  program  would  likely  result  in  the  closing  of  a  large  number  of 
Institutes.  Information  provided  by  the  Institute  Directors  indicated  that  about  one-half  of  the 
Institutes  would  close  if  they  did  not  receive  an  appropriation.  It  is  likely  that  fewer  than  half 
would  close  in  the  absence  of  basic  support  if  there  were  competitive  funds  available. 

Question:  It  is  my  impression  that  the  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program 
provides  State  and  local  government  with  the  kind  of  scientific  information  they  need  to  support 
effective  and  wise  water  management.  Is  this  a  fair  assessment? 

Answer:  Under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Institutes,  each 
Institute  must  submit  to  the  USGS  for  its  approval,  "a  water  research  program  that  includes 
assurances  ...  that  "such  program  was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
the  director  of  that  State's  department  of  water  resources  or  similar  agency,  other  leading  water 
resources  officials  within  the  State,  and  interested  members  of  the  public."  This  helps  to  ensure 
that  the  programs  of  the  Institutes  are  relevant  to  their  State's  water  research  and  education 
needs. 

Question:  The  current  thinking  here  in  Congress  seems  to  focus  on  returning  a  broad  range 
of  regulatory  responsibilities  to  State  government  with  the  resources  they  need  to  effectively  deal 
with  problems.  In  permitting  State  and  local  government  to  tailor  solutions  to  their  local  water 
problems,  isn't  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  an  efficient  way  to  conduct 
research  to  assist  in  problem  solving  that  focuses  on  State  priorities? 

Answer:  In  accordance  with  its  mandates,  the  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
Program  has,  over  the  past  30  years,  been  an  efficient  and  effective  means  of  developing  within 
the  States  the  ability  to  conduct  regional  water  resources  research,  solve  local  problems,  and 
train  water  scientists,  engineers,  and  hydrologists,  while  focusing  on  State  and  local  water  '.^ 
management  needs.  However,  this  program  now  provides  services  to,  and  receives  the  majority 
of  its  funding  from,  a  variety  of  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  sources.  The  program  no  longer 
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fills  a  uniquely  Federal  role,  and  for  this  reason,  the  Administration  does  not  support  continued 
grants  for  it. 

Question:  How  many  FTEs  are  needed  to  support  this  program?  How  does  this  compare 
with  some  of  the  other  water  research  programs  managed  by  the  Survey,  such  as  the  Federal- 
State  Cooperative  Program  or  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program? 

Answer:  In  FY  1996,  the  Institute  Program  supports  two  FTEs.  The  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program  supports  1 ,077  FTEs,  and  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment 
Program  supports  526  FTEs.  The  number  of  FTEs  supported  by  the  Institute  Program  is  small 
because  it  is  a  grant  program  and  the  work  is  carried  out  by  universities;  USGS  responsibilities 
in  this  program  are  purely  administrative  and  do  not  require  personnel  to  do  the  work  that  is 
funded  by  the  grants.  In  contrast,  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  and  National  Water-Quality 
Assessment  programs  support  many  scientists  working  nationwide  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
interpret  vast  amounts  of  data.  The  number  of  FTEs  required  for  each  of  these  programs  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  actually  performed  by  the  USGS. 

BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Question:  What  specific  program  expansions  would  occur  if  we  were  able  to  meet  your  FY 
1997  budget  request  for  natural  resources  research? 

Answer:  Funding  requested  in  FY  1997  would  support  three  specific  program  increases. 

1 .  The  majority  of  funds  ($5.8  million)  would  be  used  to  address  high  priority  science  needs  of 
Department  of  the  Interior  bureaus.  This  funding  would  be  applied  to  a  full  range  of  needs,  from 
local/tactical  needs  affecting  a  single  park  or  other  management  unit,  to  large-scale  issues 
affecting  many  land  managers.  The  Bureau  Information  Needs  process  would  identify  individual 
and  common  agency  needs,  particularly  at  the  local,  regional,  and  national  levels.  Finally, 
funding  would  be  provided  to  address  issues  that  are  common  to  many  bureaus,  and  require 
large  scale  monitoring,  research  and  development  of  new  techniques  and  technologies. 
Potential  subjects  include  the  spread  of  exotic  species;  rangeland  health;  widespread  amphibian 
decline;  and  gauging  the  success  of  ecological  restoration. 

2.  Funding  ($0.75  million)  would  be  provided  to  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit  system  to 
establish  one  additional  unit,  fill  vacancies  in  existing  units,  and  provide  additional  technical  and 
base  support  funding.  Cooperative  Research  Units  provide  scientific  support  for  State  fish  and 
game  agencies,  Federal  agencies,  and  others,  and  combine  research,  education,  and  technical 
assistance.  Selection  of  the  new  unit  location  would  be  by  competitive  proposal.  This  increase 
would  offset  approximately  half  of  the  reduction  in  funding  to  this  program  resulting  from  the  FY 
1995  and  FY  1996  budget  decreases. 

3.  Funding  ($0.3  million)  would  support  efforts  to  provide  increased  access  to  biological 
information.  Key  partners  -  particularly  State  fish  and  game  agencies  and  natural  history 
museums  -  hold  important  biological  information,  which  they  are  willing,  but  not  always  able,  to 
share  with  others  using  the  Internet  and  other  means.  This  increase  would  allow  the  USGS  to 
support  these  partners  in  their  efforts  to  make  these  data  accessible  through  the  National 
Biological  Information  Infrastructure,  a  distributed  network  of  electronic  databases. 
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4.  Additional  funding  ($1 .2  million)  would  be  used  to  offset  uncontrollable  cost  increases  such 
as  pay  increases,  workers  compensation  payments,  unemployment  compensation  payments, 
and  retirement  system  cost  increases. 

Question:  Who  currently  has  access  to  the  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure? 
Who  do  you  want  to  expand  access  to?  Can  people  with  access  to  the  Internet  get  into  the 
NBII? 

Answer:  Anyone  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  currently  use  the  National  Biological 
Information  Infrastructure.  We  also  provide  biological  data  and  information  in  a  variety  of  other 
formats,  including  CD-ROM  and  paper  reports.  We  also  are  using  "fax-back"  technology  to 
distribute  selected  information  products  on  request  to  individuals  with  fax  capability.  These 
technologies  are  being  used  to  expand  access  for  educational/classroom  applications, 
international  data  sharing  activities  especially  with  lesser  developed  countries  and  resource 
managers  and  users  in  remote  facilities  such  as  refuges  and  parks. 

Question:  You  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $5.8  million  for  high  priority  science  support 
for  Interior  land  and  resource  management  and  other  activities.  In  the  budget  summary,  you 
state  that  the  decisions  regarding  specific  uses  of  these  funds  will  be  made  in  consultation  with 
Interior's  land  managing  bureaus  through  the  Natural  Resources  Research  Information  Needs 
Assessment  Process.  If  the  decisions  on  how  to  spend  these  funds  have  not  been  made,  how 
do  you  know  how  much  extra  money  you'll  need  next  year? 

Answer:  The  unmet  biological  science  needs  of  Department  of  the  Interior  bureaus  are 
significantly  larger  than  the  funds  requested  for  FY  1 997.  The  funding  requested  is  intended  to 
address  a  small  number  of  the  very  highest  priority  needs  of  each  bureau  -  both  at  the 
local/tactical  and  the  national/regional  levels.  It  will  also  provide  modest  funding  for 
developmental  activities  (e.g.  methods  development,  large-scale  monitoring,  etc.)  that  are 
important  to  addressing  broad-scale  needs  of  multiple  bureaus.  The  amounts  requested  are 
intended  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  capabilities  that  were  lost  in  the  FY  1995  and  FY  1996 
budget  reductions,  and  were  derived  from  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  amounts  that  could 
quickly  be  directed  toward  the  highest  priority  needs. 

Question:  Do  you  have  pending  requests  for  research?  Can  you  give  us  a  sampling  of  the 
requests  you  have  before  you? 

Answer:  A  specific  list  of  the  projects  to  be  funded  with  this  increase  is  not  yet  available, 
because  the  consultations  with  the  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  other  Interior  bureaus  that  will  result  in  identification  of  high  priority 
projects  for  FY  1997  is  now  underway,  but  is  not  complete.  Examples  of  some  of  the  high 
priority  research  projects  being  considered  for  funding  in  FY  1997  follows: 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  effects  of  water  level  fluctuations  on  habitat  availability,  fish 
recruitment,  and  angler  exploitation  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

►  Research  and  technical  support  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  brucellosis  eradication 
efforts  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

►  Investigation  on  the  effects  of  reservoir  lake  levels  on  bald  eagle  populations  with  a  specific 
emphasis  on  foraging  needs. 
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►  Development  of  a  risk  assessment  model  for  portions  of  the  Arkansas  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  impacts  of  stream  diversion  structures  on  channel  catfish 
populations  in  the  Loup  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  effects  of  regional  air  pollutants  on  park  resources  in  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

►  Development  of  an  inventory,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  program  in  support  of  integrated 
planning  for  the  conservation  of  wetland-dependent  migratory  birds  in  the  Mississippi 
Alluvial  Valley. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  erosion  processes  and  erosion  control  methods  in  the  southwest 
and  coastal  areas  of  the  southeast. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  distribution  abundance,  habitat  use,  and  evaluation  of  threats  to 
grassland  birds  on  their  wintering  grounds  in  southern  US  and  Mexico. 

►  Research  initiative  on  the  impact  of  mercury  on  reproduction  of  endangered  wood  stork. 

►  Development  of  protocols  to  assess  and  monitor  biological  effects  of  changing  water  and 
sediment  flows  in  wetland/prairie  ecosystems. 

■■      Research  initiative  that  will  assess  biodiversity  associated  with  eastern  hemlock  forests  and 
examine  causes  of  hemlock  decline  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  United  States. 

►  Identification  and  assessment  of  biocontrols  for  exotic  forest  pests  and  diseases  in  forested 
areas  in  the  southeast. 

►  Development  of  standardized  techniques  for  monitoring  of  biological  resources. 

►  Development  of  a  management  decision  model  for  the  upper  Missouri  River  ecosystem. 

►  Research  initiative  on  marine  survival  of  Snake  and  Columbia  River  Salmon  and  Steel  Head 
Stocks. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Ronald  D.  Coleman 

In  reports  to  the  last  two  Congresses  this  Committee  has  urged  you  to  proceed  with  an  inventory 
of  the  transboundary  natural  resources  that  span  the  international  border  with  Mexico.  I  met 
personally  with  Secretary  Babbitt  on  this  matter  and  subsequent  discussions  have  occurred  on 
the  staff  level  regarding  this  Committee's  recommendations.  With  encouragement  from  me, 
Secretary  Babbitt  and  various  State  and  local  agencies,  a  dozen  universities  and  several  NGOs 
in  the  border  region  formed  a  consortium  --  the  Transboundary  Resource  Inventory  Project,  or 
TRIP  --  as  a  vehicle  for  multi-jurisdictional  partnerships  to  develop  cross-border  data.  This  past 
October,  the  White  House  announced  that  Presidents  Clinton  and  Zedillo  had  agreed  to 
undertake  a  point  survey  of  transboundary  resources  at  our  border.  I  understand  a  common 
base  map  is  at  the  core  of  that  survey.  In  light  of  these  developments,  I  have  the  following 
questions: 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  getting  updated  on  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  sides  of  the 
border  at  a  consistent  scale  and  standard? 

Answer:  During  FY  1995  and  1996,  the  USGS  and  the  State  of  Texas  negotiated 
cooperative  agreements  to  acquire  aerial  photography  to  cover  the  entire  state  of  Texas.  This 
agreement  was  independent  of  the  Transboundary  Resources  Inventory  Project  (TRIP)  and  of 
the  U.S./Mexico  Transboundary  Initiative.  Imagery  acquisition  for  East  Texas  was  completed  in 
March  1995,  and  West  Texas  coverages  were  completed  in  March  1996. 

In  support  of  DOI  and  TRIP  requirements,  aerial  photography  acquisition  for  the  remaining 
United  States  side  of  the  1 ,000-mile  border  region  will  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1996. 
This  includes  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Aerial  photography  acquisition  on  the  Mexico  side  of  the  border  is  currently  being  negotiated  by 
DOI/USGS  with  three  Mexican  government  agencies:  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 
Geography,  and  Information  (INEGI),  the  National  Institute  of  Ecology,  and  the  Ministry  for 
Environment,  Natural  Resources,  and  Fisheries.  To  date,  INEGI  has  verbally  committed  to 
acquire  aerial  photography  to  the  same  specifications  as  the  DOI.  The  aerial  photography  will 
be  acquired  during  the  summer  of  1996  and  will  encompass  a  12-mile  band  along  the  entire 
Mexico  border. 

Question:  For  the  aerial  photography  work  you  have  underway  and  planned  on  the  U.S. 
side,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  and  to  whom  is  it  going? 

Answer:  On  the  United  States  side,  there  has  been  a  considerable  effort  by  the  DOI  and 
USGS  to  obtain  cooperative  project  funding  from  Federal  and  State  agencies  for  the  remaining 
three  States  in  the  border  region.  Funding  commitments  have  been  received  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  addition  to  managing  these  funds,  the  USGS  also  will 
provide  up  to  $500,000  to  support  the  aerial  photography  procurement.    The  USGS  will  provide 
in-kind  services  to  support  contract  management,  flight  planning,  and  quality  control  processes. 
All  aerial  photography  acquisition  is  contracted  to  the  private  sector. 

Question:  What  structure  has  been  put  in  place  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  USGS  and 
the  Interior  Department  with  the  TRIP  regional  initiative,  and  what  impediments  are  there  to 
formation  of  partnerships  with  a  multi-jurisdictional  consortium? 
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Answer:  The  DOI  Border  Coordinating  Committee  has  established  a  liaison  position  to 
TRIP  to  communicate  and  coordinate  programs  and  activities  with  TRIP.  The  DOI/USGS  TRIP 
representative  is  a  member  of  the  TRIP  Executive  Board  and  Steering  Committee.  The 
DOI/USGS  representative  is  in  almost  daily  contact  with  other  TRIP  representatives.  DOI/USGS 
representatives  participate  in  TRIP  committees  and  technical  meetings. 

The  DOI/USGS  is  working  to  develop  partnerships  to  maximize  benefits  and  leverage  resources. 
The  DOI/USGS  encourages  and  solicits  partnerships  with  all  interested  parties.  Primary 
impediments  to  cooperative  mapping  partnerships  include  funding  constraints  and  differences  in 
data  requirements  and  standards.  Every  effort  is  made  to  identify  these  barriers  and  work  with 
the  associated  groups  to  develop  mutual  solutions. 

Question:    Is  the  Interior  Department  urging  that  transboundary  resource  mapping  and 
development  of  a  joint  U.S.-Mexico  geographical  information  system  be  made  a  priority  under 
the  La  Paz  Agreement  Border  21  Plan,  which  is  being  discussed  by  the  EPA,  Interior 
Department,  and  Mexican  officials  next  week  in  El  Paso? 

Answer:  The  DOI  and  USGS  are  proactively  addressing  a  U.S./Mexico  Transboundary 
Resource  Base  Mapping  Initiative  to  support  a  joint  U.S./Mexico  geographic  information  system 
(GIS).  The  EPA  Border  21  Plan  was  not  written  to  directly  address  the  transboundary  digital 
geospatial  mapping  requirements.  DOI  Field  Coordinating  Committee  representatives  are 
currently  reviewing  and  commenting  on  the  EPA  Border  21  Plan.  This  review  will  address  areas 
of  differences  and  overlap.  It  is  DOI's  intent  that  the  Border  21  Plan  address  issues  of  common 
concern  between  EPA,  DOI,  and  TRIP.  Within  this  effort,  the  DOI/USGS  is  addressing  the  need 
for  transboundary  geospatial  data  and  GIS  development. 

Question:  There  are  natural  resources  and  information  management  working  groups  being 
created  under  Border  21  Plan  to  recommend  priorities  to  the  Federal  agency  heads.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  delegations  to  those  working  groups  have  not  always  included  representatives 
of  state  and  local  governments  or  NGOs  from  the  region.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  the 
actions  you  will  take  to  avoid  this  problem  when  forming  future  working  groups. 

Answer:  A  binational  geospatial  data  committee  is  being  established  as  a  joint  effort 
between  DOI,  EPA,  TRIP,  and  the  Mexican  government.  On  the  United  States  side,  this 
committee  will  be  co-chaired  by  a  USGS  representative  working  under  the  oversight  of  the 
Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee.  This  committee  will  address  binational  data  standards 
and  data  management  issues  relating  to  EPA  Border  21,  DOI,  and  TRIP.  At  a  minimum, 
committee  membership  will  be  comprised  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  representatives. 

Question:  The  TRIP  initiative  has  received  almost  no  funds  from  the  DOI,  and  I  understand 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  contributed  over  $200,000  to  finance  aerial  photography  on  the 
border  this  year,  plus  much  more  for  development  of  maps.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  DOI 
budget  to  help  TRIP  get  Federal  funds  to  build  these  state-Federal  partnerships? 

Answer:  The  USGS  contributes  to  many  high-priority  mapping  areas  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  customers  and  through  the  DOI  A-1 6  annual  solicitation.  TRIP  has  not  directly 
contributed  through  partnerships  to  programs  on  the  border.  The  State  of  Texas  has  contributed 
with  the  USGS  to  acquire  aerial  photography  to  cover  the  entire  State  of  Texas.    Based  on 
needs  of  the  TRIP  membership  and  all  Federal  agencies,  the  USGS  is  directly  funding 
production  of  digital  geospatial  data  within  the  border  region  for  FY  1995-1997.  The  USGS 
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plans  to  continue  this  effort  to  provide  up-to-date  digital  geospatial  data  for  the  entire  border 
region. 

The  DOI  does  not  have  a  specific  provision  in  its  budget  to  help  TRIP  get  Federal  funds  to  build 
State-Federal  partnerships.  However,  in  FY  1995,  a  DOI  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee 
(FGDC)  grant  was  given  to  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  to  support  TRIP  information  and 
planning  meetings.  The  DOI/USGS  has  been  proactive  in  developing  partnerships  and  directly 
funding  data  requirements  to  meet  the  needs  of  TRIP  members  and  other  Federal/State 
agencies  for  the  border  area. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Ronald  D.  Coleman 

The  North  American  Development  Bank  (NADBank)  will  soon  be  receiving  applications  for  water 
projects  for  border  city  water  systems,  drawing  on  transboundary  aquifers  all  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexico border.  Yet,  we  know  very  little  about  the  sustainability  of  those  important  resources. 
After  all  the  warning  we  have  had  about  the  decline  of  our  two  transboundary  aquifers,  there  is 
still  no  comprehensive  characterization  of  them,  or  any  others  that  span  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 
We  still  have  no  maps  of  measurements  of  the  underground  water  resources  we  share  with 
Mexico.  The  NADBank  is  in  danger  of  making  decisions  on  its  water  project  loans  without  the 
information  it  needs  to  avoid  planning  problems  and,  possibly,  conflicts  with  our  sister  cities  in 
Mexico  over  declining  sources  of  water. 

Question:  What  does  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  intend  to  do  to  assist  the  state  geologists 
in  the  border  states  who  are  working  with  the  Transboundary  Resources  Inventory  Project  to 
systematically  survey  these  water  resources?  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  cost  estimates 
of  such  a  survey,  identify  how  USGS  intends  to  fund  its  efforts,  and  provide  a  time  line  for 
providing  information  about  those  aquifers  most  likely  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  next  decade. 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  one  of  seven  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  bureaus  participating  on 
the  DOI  U.S.-Mexico  Border  Field  Coordinating  Committee  (FCC).  The  participating  bureaus  are 
developing  a  coordinated  program  to  develop  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  factors 
necessary  to  manage  the  shared  resources  in  the  border  region. 

The  U.S.-Mexico  border  lies  within  an  arid  region  with  limited  water  resources  and  rapidly 
growing  population.  Water  managers  face  many  difficult  issues  related  to  the  availability  of 
surface  and  ground  water.  The  FCC  Shared-Water  Resources  Issues  Team,  which  the  USGS 
chairs,  is  defining  the  basic  hydrologic  and  geologic  information,  data  deficiencies,  major  issues, 
and  potential  directions  that  future  efforts  should  take  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  data  and 
information  frameworks  upon  which  critical  decisions  can  be  made  and  actions  evaluated.  This 
group  has  prepared  a  document  for  the  Border  Environmental  Cooperation  Commission  (BECC) 
and  the  North  American  Bank  (NADBank)  that  provides  technical  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of 
water  projects  with  respect  to  the  management  of  natural  resources. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  the  USGS  has  cooperated  with  State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  to 
delineate  and  characterize  aquifer  systems  north  of  the  United  States  border.  But  the  inability  to 
similarly  document  ground-water  conditions  south  of  the  United  States  border  has  limited  the 
USGS's  ability  to  effectively  characterize  transboundary  aquifer  systems.  The  USGS  is  actively 
participating  with  the  State  Geologists  of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  numerous  State  and  local  water  management  and  regulatory 
agencies,  and  agencies  in  Mexico  regarding  the  priority  need  to  characterize  transboundary 
ground-water  resources.  Major  population  centers  along  the  2,000  mile  border  in  paired  sister 
cities,  such  as  San  Diego-Tijuana,  El-Paso-Juarez,  Laredo-Nuevo  Laredo,  and  Brownsville- 
Matamoros,  suggest  priority  areas  for  immediate  attention.  We  have  advised  these  agencies 
that  the  USGS  is  available  to  assist  in  developing  scientifically  defensible  information  on 
transboundary  aquifers. 

In  response  to  proposed  legislation  in  Senate  Bill  2898,  the  USGS  in  1992  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  proposal  to  conduct  a  long-term  program  for  the  systematic  analysis  of  the  transboundary 
ground-water  resources.  The  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  to: 

1 .     Identify  and  map  each  transboundary  aquifer. 
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2.  Assess  the  water  quality  of  each  transboundary  aquifer. 

3.  Evaluate  water  use  from  each  transboundary  aquifer. 

4.  Identify  and  quantify  the  presence  of  anthropogenic  pollutants  in  transboundary 
aquifers  exceeding  standards  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Currently,  the  USGS,  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies,  is  compiling  information  on  past  and 
present  studies,  which  could  provide  valuable  background  information  for  the  required  work  of 
the  transboundary  proposal.  Such  studies  are  proceeding  in  El-Paso-Juarez,  Laredo,  and  north 
of  the  United  States  border  in  New  Mexico.  Discussions  also  are  progressing  related  to  potential 
studies  in  San  Diego-Tijuana.  Several  regional  studies  by  the  USGS  along  the  border  are 
providing  water-quality  and  other  hydrologic  information  pertinent  to  transboundary  aquifer 
systems.  In  addition,  the  DOI  and  USGS  are  developing  a  U.S. -Mexico  geographic  information 
system,  which  will  provide  needed  digital  base  map  information  to  support  analysis  of 
transboundary  aquifers.  USGS  participation  in  these  activities  is  funded  within  existing 
programs. 

Beyond  these  efforts,  however,  additional  work  would  be  needed  to  fulfill  the  information  needs 
on  major  aquifers  along  the  border.  An  analysis  of  major  aquifer  systems  proximate  to  border 
population  centers  would  cost  several  million  dollars  per  year  and  take  5  to  7  years  to  complete 
for  each  study.  Given  the  likelihood  of  continuing  to  operate  within  constrained  budgets,  the 
USGS  is  actively  seeking  alternative  funding  sources. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates 

Question:  How  many  people  have  been  RIF'd  at  the  Survey  and  at  the  former  National 
Biological  Service? 

Answer:  Within  the  Geologic  Division  of  the  USGS  a  total  of  775  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  were  affected  by  a  reduction-in-force.  Of  these,  535  were  either  separated, 
terminated,  involuntarily  retired,  or  placed  outside  the  Division.  The  balance  of  240,  were  either 
reassigned  or  downgraded  to  other  positions  within  the  Geologic  Division.  A  separate  RIF  was 
conducted  for  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  associated  with  the  Minerals  Information 
functions  which  were  transferred  to  the  USGS.  As  a  consequence  of  this  action,  total  of  23 
former  Bureau  of  Mines  employees  were  involuntarily  separated.  The  former  NBS  has 
conducted  reductions-in-force  for  92  positions. 

Question:  What  have  these  RIFs  done  to  morale  at  the  Bureau? 

Answer:  As  would  be  expected,  the  RIFs  have  had  a  demoralizing  impact  on  the  workforce 
of  the  USGS.  This  was  the  largest  such  reduction  that  has  occurred  in  the  USGS  since  its 
creation  in  1879.  The  USGS  exists  as  a  valuable  government  institution  because  of  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  its  employees  --  when  downsizing  of  this  magnitude  must  occur  the  pain 
is  felt  by  those  who  must  depart  as  well  as  by  those  who  remain.  The  RIF,  combined  with  earlier 
extensive  use  of  voluntary  separations  (buyouts),  leaves  the  USGS  Geologic  Division  about 
one-third  smaller  in  terms  of  employment  levels  than  it  was  two-years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the 
RIF  will  enable  the  redeployment  of  fiscal  resources  so  that  employees  will  see  improvement  in 
the  availability  of  resources  needed  to  perform  field  work,  acquire  equipment,  and  perform  other 
operations  vital  to  the  conduct  of  an  effective  scientific  program.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
including  the  continued  and  growing  need  to  help  the  nation  address  critical  issues  in  the  earth 
science  arena,  we  believe  that  the  wounds  associated  with  the  RIF  are  healing  and  that  morale 
is  on  the  rebound. 

As  with  most  other  DOI  Bureau's  the  two  Federal  Government  wide  shutdowns,  the  number  of 
reductions-in-force  (RIFs)  incurred  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  and  all  employee's  sense  of 
insecurity  about  employment  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  morale.  While  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  NBS  is  going  through  a  period  of  low  morale,  field  science  employees  are  continuing  on 
with  their  work  and  remain  committed  to  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Division.  Field  employees 
appear  to  be  relieved  that  the  reductions  fell  heavily  on  the  headquarters,  administrative,  and 
national  program  areas,  and  without  question  view  the  merger  with  the  USGS  positively,  and  as 
a  real  opportunity  to  work  even  closer  with  their  colleagues  in  the  physical  science  community. 

Question:  Have  the  RIFs  impaired  your  ability  to  conduct  important  scientific  research  in  the 
areas  of  endangered  species  protection  or  earthquake  detection? 

Answer:  The  RIFs  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  talented  employees  in  all  program  areas  of 
the  USGS  Geologic  Division,  including  the  Earthquake  Program.  As  a  consequence,  some 
avenues  of  research  and  investigation  regarding  earthquake  processes  will  receive  less 
attention.  However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  fiscal  environment  prior  to  the  RIF  was 
characterized  by  escalating  costs  which  were  being  absorbed  in  an  essentially  frozen  budget, 
leaving  many  scientists  with  little,  if  any,  funds  to  properly  pursue  their  research  through  the 
conduct  of  field  investigations  and  instrumentation.  By  reducing  total  personnel  costs  through 
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the  RIF  the  USGS  has  the  opportunity  to  revitalize  the  conduct  of  that  research  which  will 
continue  --  in  a  sense,  this  is  the  silver  lining  of  what  otherwise  has  been  a  very  dark  cloud. 

A  concerted  effort  was  undertaken  to  protect  the  core  science  capability  of  the  former  NBS,  and 
therefore  preserve  its  ability  to  meet  land  management  agency  needs  for  biological  research  to 
support  decisionmaking.  This  is  not  to  say  that  science  capability  was  totally  protected;  it  was 
not.  Even  with  the  heavy  cuts  to  headquarters,  national  programs,  administration,  and  selective 
reductions  to  lower  priority  science,  the  Science  Centers  were  hit  by  modest  across-the-board 
cuts  resulting  in  a  few  facility  closures.  These  reductions  clearly  had  an  adverse  impact  on  BRD 
capability  to  perform  research  concerning  endangered  species.    Because  of  the  reductions, 
BRD  is  unable  to  respond  to  new  and  evolving  research  requests  being  identified  by  DOI  land 
management  bureaus,  relating  to  declining  species  as  well  as  all  other  land  management 
issues. 

Question:  You  are  requesting  $145,000,000  for  your  biological  science  functions  (formerly 
NBS)  in  FY  1997.  This  represents  an  $8,000,000  increase  over  the  FY  1996  appropriation  of 
$137,000,000.  Given  this  Committee's  hostility  towards  NBS  and  biological  science  in  general,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  your  request  for  an  increase  will  be  granted.  What  will  be  the  impact  on 
biological  science  in  this  country  if  natural  resources  research  is  funded  at  the  FY  1996  level  of 
$137,000,000?  What  would  be  the  impact  if  it  is  cut  to  $130,000,000? 

Answer:  Budget  reductions  incurred  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  have  affected  primarily 
headquarters,  administrative,  and  national  program  areas.  Despite  the  funding  cuts  sustained  in 
these  areas,  core  research  programs  have  not  been  immune  from  funding  reductions.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  question,  BRD  will  be  unable  to  respond  to  all  of  the  existing,  new,  and 
evolving  biological  research  requests  from  DO!  land  management  bureaus;  calls  for  additional 
Cooperative  Research  Units  on  the  part  of  States  and  Universities  will  go  unmet;  and  efforts  to 
extend  access  to  collected  biological  science  data  will  be  delayed  again.  Likewise,  absorption  of 
uncontrollable  cost  increases  will  further  erode  the  funding  base  dedicated  to  biological  science 
efforts.  The  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  administrative  support  budget  and  staff  operating  levels  were 
developed  at  significantly  lower  levels  in  anticipation  of  the  USGS-NBS  merger.    Any  further 
reductions  in  funding  will  directly  affect  the  core  biological  research  programs. 

Without  question,  additional  reductions-in-force  and  science  facility  closures  would  occur  with  a 
commitment  loss  of  biological  research  capability.  The  1996  reductions  have  already  reduced 
core  research  capability  in  addition  to  reducing  administrative  functions.  Any  further  reductions 
will  cut  into  core  research  programs.  At  a  funding  level  of  $130,000,000,  it  is  likely  that  two 
major  Science  Centers  would  be  closed  and  up  to  100  staff  would  be  terminated  through 
reduction-in-force. 

Question:  I  know  your  biological  science  division  plays  a  significant  role  in  providing  sound 
scientific  information  for  implementing  the  President's  Forest  Plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  How 
will  the  President's  Forest  Plan  be  impacted  if  your  natural  resources  research  budget  is  cut 
below  the  FY  1996  level  of  $137,000,000? 

Answer:  NBS  funding  for  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (NFP)  in  FY  1996  (at  the  $137  million 
budget  level)  and  related  forestry  activities  is  $900,000  less  than  was  available  for  these  issues 
in  FY  1995.  These  reductions  resulted  in  the  termination  of  two  northern  spotted  owl 
demographic  studies  which  limited  our  ability  to  investigate  ways  to  maintain  and  restore  native 
plant  and  animal  diversity  through  silvicultural  and  other  land  management  activities.  This  also 
reduced  the  scope  and  delayed  implementation  of  the  Cooperative  Forest  Ecosystem  Research 
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program,  a  cooperative  research  partnership  among  BLM,  former  NBS,  and  Oregon  State 
University  that  was  designed  to  answer  critical  research  questions  associated  with  forest 
management  and  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Further  reductions  below  the  $137,000,000  level  would  significantly  limit  our  ability  to  determine 
if  management  options  for  BLM  and  Forest  Service,  such  as  larger  timber  harvests,  could  be 
scientifically  justified. 

Question:  How  have  the  cuts  to  your  biological  science  division  impacted  other  agencies  at 
Interior  that  rely  on  the  information  you  provide? 

Answer:  Despite  efforts  to  protect  core  research  capability  by  directing  funding  reductions 
to  the  administrative,  managerial,  and  other  headquarters  support  functions  of  the  former  NBS, 
many  research  needs  of  Interior  client  bureaus  will  go  unmet.  Choices  regarding  which 
programs  to  cut  involved  collaborative  efforts  with  those  client  bureaus  and  involved  careful 
balancing  of  the  needs  of  DOI  land  and  resource  managers  with  current  capabilities.  The  cuts 
taken  by  research  programs  supporting  the  client  bureaus,  in  most  cases,  were  less  than  the 
overall  reductions  imposed  on  the  former  NBS.  Certain  reductions  involved  programs  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  FY  1996,  e.g.,  the  Reno  Biodiversity  project;  scheduled  transfers 
back  to  client  bureaus,  e.g.,  Patuxent  Visitor's  Center  and  Patuxent  Analytical  Control  Facility; 
and  scheduled  closure  of  field  stations,  e.g.,  Philadelphia  Field  Station  and  Southeast  Fish 
Culture  Laboratory.  Although  discussions  are  continuing  how  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
client  bureaus  of  a  few  selected  activities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  important  information 
needs  of  Interior  land  management  agencies  will  go  unmet  absent  the  $8  million  increase 
requested  for  FY  1997. 

Question:  Dr.  Eaton,  in  your  testimony  you  say,  "[The  USGS  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
move  into  new  areas  of  science  in  service  to  the  American  public.  With  the  capabilities  of  the 
former  National  Biological  Service  and  a  segment  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  new  USGS 
can  make  even  greater  progress  toward  public  service  in  providing  a  science-based 
understanding  of  our  environment."  Judging  by  your  enthusiastic  tone,  you  almost  seemed 
pleased  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  National  Biological  Service  were  abolished.  Has  the 
Administration  changed  its  position?  Do  you  now  support  the  merger  of  NBS  with  USGS?  What 
costs  have  been  associated  with  the  absorption  of  the  NBS  into  USGS? 

Answer:  I  regret  having  given  the  impression  that  I  am  pleased  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  National  Biological  Service  were  abolished.  My  position  and  that  of  the  Administration 
has  not  changed,  specifically  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
or  the  National  Biological  Service.  However,  given  the  mandate  by  Congress  to  abolish  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  including  moving  part  of  Mines  to  the  USGS  and  to  merge  the  NBS  into  the 
USGS,  we  are  working  hard  to  make  these  changes  in  the  most  positive  manner  possible. 
Costs  associated  with  the  merger  of  the  NBS  into  the  USGS  are  being  studied  by  a 
Consolidation  Steering  Team  looking  into  the  many  technical  and  programmatic  aspects  of  this 
merger  and  they  have  not  yet  completed  their  report.  This  team  is  working  within  the  general 
guidelines  put  forth  by  the  Congress  which  include  protecting  the  physical  and  biological  science 
programs  as  much  as  possible  while  looking  for  cost  efficiencies  gained  from  the  merging  of 
administrative  functions. 

Question:  In  your  budget  justification,  you  are  requesting  $16  million  for  the  minerals 
information  program  formerly  performed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  For  the  record,  would  you 
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explain  what  activities  have  been  transferred  to  the  USGS  and  how  the  $16  million  will  be 
utilized? 

Answer:  The  mineral  information  activities  transferred  to  the  USGS  involve  the  compilation, 
analyses,  and  dissemination  information  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  supply  and  demand  for 
minerals  and  materials  essential  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  National  security.  Bureau  of  Mines 
units  identified  for  transfer  included  (1)  the  Division  of  Mineral  Commodities,  which  gathered, 
evaluated,  interpreted,  and  reported  information  on  domestic  mineral  production;  (2)  the  Division 
of  International  Minerals,  which  gathered,  evaluated,  interpreted,  and  reported  information  on 
mineral  production  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  Services 
which  collected  domestic  mineral  production  data,  developed  related  statistical  standards,  and 
methods,  and  edited  and  disseminated  mineral  information;  (4)  the  Office  of  Special  Projects 
which  planned,  developed,  and  coordinated  publication  of  reports  on  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  minerals,  the  status  of  minerals  industries,  and  national  and  international  issues  that  affect 
minerals  production  and  use;  and  (5)  the  Minerals  Availability  Field  Office  which  was  responsible 
for  operational  management  of  the  Minerals  Availability  System  minerals  information  database 
and  for  conducting  studies  related  to  materials  flow.  About  $14.5  million  of  the  funds  transferred 
support  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  domestic  and  foreign  data  and 
information  on  mineral  production;  the  remainder  of  the  funds  transferred  support  analysis  of 
national  and  regional  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resource  issues,  including  studies  of 
materials  flow  and  public  land-planning  issues. 

Question:  Who  will  determine  the  priorities  of  these  activities? 

Answer:  Priorities  for  these  activities  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  a  broad  range 
of  stakeholders,  including  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  other  Federal  Agencies,  Congress, 
various  State  governments,  various  private  organizations  including  industry,  trade  associations 
and  non-governmental  organizations  with  interest  in  the  production,  fabrication,  recycling,  and 
investment  in  and  trading  of  nonrenewable  resource  commodities. 

Question:  Could  you  elaborate  on  the  direction  you  envision  this  program  taking? 

Answer:  We  expect  the  program  to  develop  closer  contacts  with  the  programs  stakeholders 
in  order  to  better  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  public  for  information  about  the  production  and 
use  of  non-renewable  resources. 

Question:  How  does  the  minerals  information  initiative  integrate  with  the  USGS  mission? 

Answer:  The  Minerals  Information  function  collects  and  provides  data  and  information  on 
the  domestic  and  international  consumption,  value,  trade,  and  end-use  of  mineral  and  mineral 
materials.  These  capabilities  and  associated  minerals-related  data  bases,  coupled  with  the 
existing  mineral  resource  capabilities  of  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  program,  enable  the 
USGS  to  conduct  more  comprehensive  mineral  resource  and  mineral-environmental 
assessments  and  provide  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  both  national  and  worldwide 
mineral  resource  trends  including  assessment,  production,  and  the  end-use  of  mineral 
commodities.  The  former  Bureau  of  Mines  library  was  combined  with  the  USGS  library  forming 
perhaps  the  most  complete  source  of  reference  materials  on  mineral  commodities  in  the  world. 

Question:  You  are  requesting  an  additional  $2  million  within  the  Surveys,  Investigations  and 
Research  account  for  excess  costs  associated  with  former  employees  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
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Mines.  For  the  record  can  you  supply  the  committee  with  a  detailed  breakdown  of  how  these 
funds  would  be  used. 

Answer:  The  $2  million  increase  in  the  USGS  budget  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employee  Compensation,  for  Bureau  of  Mines  employees 
injured  in  work  related  activities  since  December  1 ,  1970,  and  for  unemployment  compensation 
payments  made  by  the  States. 

Question:  Why  is  the  USGS  responsible,  and  not  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for  these 
costs? 

Answer:  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  distributes  the  Department  of  Labor  charges  to   • 
appropriate  bureaus  within  DOI.  Since  the  Minerals  Information  program  was  transferred  to  the 
USGS  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  future  charges  for  workers  and  unemployment  compensations 
covering  former  USBM  employees  will  be  distributed  to  the  USGS  which  received  the  largest 
remaining  portion  of  USBM  within  DOI. 

Question:  The  budget  justification  states  that  USGS  provides  scientific  information  to 
Federal  agencies.  Can  you  give  specific  examples  of  technical  assistance  you  provided  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining? 

Answer:  Examples  of  technical  assistance  provided  to  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS) 
include: 

The  USGS  has  a  long  history  of  cooperative  map  and  data  production  with  the  NPS.  For  many 
years,  the  USGS  has  cost  shared  with  individual  parks  for  the  production  of  digital  data. 
Beginning  in  1993,  this  relationship  was  formalized  with  the  development  of  the  NPS  Inventory 
and  Monitoring  Program,  which  is  a  national  program  that  funds  the  acquisition  of  digital  data  to 
support  park  lands.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  NPS  obligated  $378,400  toward  the  production  of  digital 
ortho-imagery,  elevation,  and  vector  data.  NPS  obligated  $978,720  in  FY  1994  and  $1 ,084,971 
in  FY  1995.  The  cooperative  work  continues  today  with  the  addition  of  digital  raster  graphics  to 
the  product  list.  This  cost-share  program  has  resulted  in  the  completion  of  base  cartographic 
data  for  over  60  parks,  and  data  for  over  30  parks  is  in  production.  These  base  cartographic 
data  are  used  in  resource  management  applications  within  geographic  information  systems. 

Beginning  in  FY  1994,  the  USGS  initiated  the  High-Priority  Digital  Base  Data  Program,  which  is 
managed  by  the  Interior  Geographic  Data  Committee  Base  Mapping  Working  Group,  to  support 
the  collection  of  data  for  high-priority  Department  of  the  Interior  applications.  For  FY  1994-1996, 
approximately  $2.4  million  has  been  obligated  for  the  production  of  digital  data  in  high-priority 
areas  identified  by  the  NPS.  Additionally,  $1.8  million  has  been  obligated  for  the  production  of 
data  requirements  submitted  by  the  Alaska  Geographic  Data  Committee,  of  which  NPS  is  a 
member.  These  data  are  used  to  support  park  and  ecosystem  management;  inventory 
monitoring  and  resource  management;  watershed,  wetlands,  and  air  quality  analysis;  habitat 
assessment  and  monitoring;  archeological  site  monitoring;  fire  management;  land  acquisition 
decisions;  and  regional  planning  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  More  than  70  parks  are 
benefitting  from  the  use  of  this  data.  Specific  examples  of  data  uses  include  digital  elevation 
model  (DEM)  and  digital  line  graph  (DLG)  data  supporting  the  recovery  of  endangered  fish  in 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  DEM,  DLG,  and  digital  orthophoto  quadrangle  (DOQ)  data 
supporting  air  quality  analysis,  archeological  site  monitoring,  and  land  acquisition 
decisionmaking  in  Petrified  Forest  National  Park;  DLG  data  supporting  spotted  owl  monitoring, 
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wetlands  analysis,  and  trail  restoration  in  Mount  Rainer  National  Park;  and  DOQ  data  supporting 
watershed  analysis  in  Olympic  National  Park. 

The  USGS  Energy  Program  recently  completed  a  study  with  the  NPS  to  provide  a  scientific 
basis  for  resource  management  decisions  and  interpretive  programs  related  to  fossil  localities 
and  distribution  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  A  followup  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
NPS  is  in  progress  to  expand  the  geologic  studies  to  include  the  following  parks:  Arches 
National  Park,  Big  Horn  National  Recreation  Area,  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument,  Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Colorado  National  Monument,  Curecanti  National 
Recreation  Area,  Glacier  National  Park,  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  Hovenweep 
National  Monument,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  fossil  inventories  and  geological 
understanding  of  the  fossil  localities  provided  to  the  NPS  will  form  the  basis  for  prudent  resource 
management  decisions  related  to  their  paleontological  resources.  The  data  will  also  improve  the 
interpretative  programs  for  the  NPS  units. 

The  Biological  Resources  Division  supports  the  NPS  through  activities  such  as  vegetation 
mapping,  public  land  monitoring,  research  and  monitoring  of  specific  resource  issues  identified 
by  park  management,  park  monitoring  partnerships  in  four  national  parks,  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  research  scientists  located  at  field  stations  within  national  parks.  Examples  of  specific 
technical  assistance  provided  to  the  NPS  include: 

1 .  Instructing  NPS  staff  at  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  (Ohio)  in  how  data 
should  be  collected  for  white-tailed  deer  surveys.  The  data  collected  will  be  analyzed  by 
USGS  biological  scientists. 

2.  Establishing  a  World-Wide  Web  site  that  lists  all  flora  in  22  midwest  National  Parks  and  all 
lichen  species  in  93  parks  nationwide. 

3.  Assisting  the  Morristown  National  Historic  Park  develop  a  feasibility  analysis  to  counter  the 
overabundance  of  white-tailed  deer  in  the  park  herd. 

4.  Provided  guidance  at  Hopewell  Culture  National  Park  (Ohio)  to  NPS  personnel  in 
completing  an  inventory  of  all  species  of  flora  in  the  Park. 

5.  Assisted  the  Saratoga  National  Historic  Park  in  developing  guidelines  that  are  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  bird  species  as  well  as  allow  the  adequate  management  of  natural  resources 
in  the  Park.  The  battlefields  of  the  Park  are  nesting  areas  for  endangered  birds  identified  by 
New  York  State. 

The  USGS  performs  a  variety  of  water-quality  and  quantity  assessments  on  NPS  lands, 
including  determining  flood  hazards,  forest  geomorphology,  and  ground  water  of  campground 
areas.  The  USGS  also  works  with  the  NPS  to  understand  how  air  pollution,  including  acid 
deposition,  accelerates  the  decay  of  stone  monuments  and  building  materials.  Currently  the 
USGS  is  working  on  a  joint  project  with  the  NPS  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  provide  water 
managers  with  essential  information  and  new  analytical  tools  needed  to  improve  the 
development  and  regulation  of  resources.  The  project  is  evaluating  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  ecosystem  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Since  its 
completion  in  1963,  the  dam  has  reduced  the  amount  of  natural  sediment  deposited  along  the 
river  banks,  which,  in  turn,  has  significantly  altered  natural  habitats  and  ecosystem  dynamics 
along  the  River,  within  the  Park.  To  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  factors  leading  to  ecosystem 
change  downstream  from  reservoirs,  and  to  determine  whether  these  adverse  conditions  can  be 
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reversed,  USGS  researchers  are  participating  in  a  "controlled  flood"  of  the  Colorado  River,  made 
possible  through  large  releases  of  water  from  the  dam  in  March  and  April.  This  unique 
hydrologic  event  is  enabling  researchers,  for  the  first  time,  to  collect  vital  information  needed  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  complex  processes  at  play  in  transporting  and  depositing 
natural  sediment  in  rivers.  Results  of  this  study  will  greatly  improve  the  management  of  river 
systems  for  multiple  uses  of  water  downstream  from  large  reservoirs. 

The  USGS  National  Cooperative  Geologic  Mapping  Program  has  provided  scientific  information 
to  the  National  Park  Service  through  the  NPS  "Science  in  the  Parks  Initiative,"  which  started  in 
FY  1996.  Specific  examples  of  work  include: 

1 .  Great  Falls  National  Park  (Maryland  and  Virginia)  -  provided  color  aerial  photography  and 
geologic  map  for  land-use  management  and  visitors  outreach. 

2.  Shenandoah  National  Park  (Virginia  and  West  Virginia)  -  provided  onsite  advice  and  a  map 
of  destructive  debris  flows  related  to  the  Madison  County,  Virginia  floods.  Followup  work 
has  included  a  map  of  susceptibilities  to  future  debris  flows. 

3.  Great  Smokies  National  Park  (Tennessee  and  North  Carolina)  -  provided  onsite  advice  on 
recent  landslides;  provided  analysis  of  acid  mine  drainage  and  regional  acid  conditions 
destructive  to  fish  in  the  park. 

4.  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  (Nevada  and  Utah)  -  provided  onsite  advice  and  map 
of  beach  areas  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  aid  in  NPS  decisions  about  recreational 
areas. 

5.  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (Arizona)  -  provided  onsite  advice  following  a  large  landslide. 

Some  examples  of  technical  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  include: 

The  USGS  Energy  Program  completed  a  study  with  the  OSM  to  provide  analytic  support  for 
Federal  rulemaking.  The  OSM  is  clarifying  Federal  regulations  pertinent  to  section  522e  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  which  limits  coal  mining  activities  in 
environmentally-sensitive  areas.  The  study  included  an  assessment  of  coal  resources  in  the 
affected  areas  and  economic  analysis  of  costs  under  the  alternative  rules. 

OSM  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative:  USGS  and  OSM  researchers  are  working  together 
to  assess  acid  mine  drainage  treatment  techniques  and  to  conduct  water-quality  evaluations. 
Staff  of  the  Biological  Resources  Division  serve  on  technical  committees  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  guidelines  for  the  OSM  Appalachian  Clean  Stream  Initiatives  as  well  as  the 
OSM  Acid  Drainage  Technology  Initiative 

The  Biological  Resources  Division  serves  as  technical  representative  of  the  Eastern  Mine 
Drainage  Federal  Consortium,  bringing  biological  expertise  to  issues  relevant  to  the  OSM  in 
matters  associated  with  the  prevention  and  remediation  of  acid-mine  drainage. 

USGS  staff  have  worked  with  OSM  researchers  to  develop  a  GIS  base  for  spatial  analysis  and 
change  detection  as  these  relate  to  hydrologic  conditions. 
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The  USGS  has  been  working  through  the  DOI  Technology  Transfer  Working  Group  with  two 
OSM  representatives  to  share  technology  transfer  opportunities,  ideas,  and  information  about 
DOI-wide  training  in  technology  transfer. 

Liaison  study  groups  have  been  formed  between  USGS  and  OSM  researchers  on  such  issues 
as  acid  mine  drainage,  subsidence,  and  water  quality. 

Question:  How  have  the  cuts  in  the  FY  1996  budget  for  natural  resources  research  effected 
the  Great  Lakes  Science  Center?  This  Center  performs  vital  work  not  conducted  any  where  else 
in  the  Nation.  What  steps  will  you  take  to  ensure  that  this  facility  remains  fully  operational? 

Answer:  Base  funding  at  the  Great  Lakes  Science  Center  (GLSC)  was  reduced  by  less 
than  6  percent  in  FY  1996.  Of  the  $5.3  million,  85  percent  is  allocated  for  salaries  and 
15  percent  for  operations.  To  meet  the  FY  1996  reductions,  GLSC  has  not  filled  vacant 
positions,  has  started  consolidating  operations,  and  has  slowed  chemistry  and  fish  health 
research  related  to  toxic  contaminants. 

The  former  NBS  has  conducted  a  survey  of  users  of  GLSC  information  and  prioritized  the  work 
within  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Center  is  looking  at  improving  efficiency  of  vessel  operations  and  is 
talking  with  partners  about  basinwide  research  to  share  responsibilities  and  most  efficiently 
produce  the  information  needed. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Tom  Bevill 

Question:  How  would  you  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  Water  Resources 
Research  Institutes  in  conducting  research,  solving  problems,  and  training  water  scientists, 
engineers,  and  hydrologists?  How  efficient  are  these  programs? 

Answer:  The  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  are  an  efficient  and  effective  way 
to  conduct  regional  research,  solve  local  problems,  and  train  water  scientists,  engineers,  and 
hydrologists.  They  are  efficient  because  (1)  they  must  match  each  dollar  appropriated  under  this 
program  with  two  dollars  from  non-Federal  sources;  (2)  appropriated  funds  cannot  be  used  to 
pay  indirect  costs;  (3)  they  utilize  students  on  research  projects,  thus  providing  training  and 
experience  while  conducting  research;  and  (4)  they  reduce  the  need  for  a  permanent  Federal 
workforce.  They  are  effective  because  they  bring  the  diverse  talents  of  the  Nation's  universities 
to  bear  on  virtually  every  aspect  of  regional  and  local  water  resources  problems,  including 
economic  and  legal  aspects. 

Question:  What  role  do  the  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  play  in  terms  of  the 
water  research,  training,  and  information  transfer  effort?  Is  there  any  similar  program  supported 
by  the  Federal  government? 

Answer:  In  FY  1995,  this  program  supported  about  200  research  projects  on  over  100 
separate  college  and  university  campuses,  and  over  500  students  each  year  receive  training  by 
participation  in  projects  supported  by  Federal  and  matching  funds.  Each  year,  the  Institute 
program  produces  about  1 ,000  technical  publications  on  water  resources  and  related  topics. 
According  to  the  National  Institutes  for  Water  Resources,  21,000  people  attended  water 
conferences  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  the  Institutes. 

To  our  knowledge,  the  Federal  Government  supports  no  other  single  program  which  has  as  its 
objectives  academic  water  resources  research,  education,  and  information  and  technology 
transfer.  However,  the  National  Science  Foundation  supports  extensive  programs  of  university- 
based  research  and  graduate  education  in  water  resources. 

Question:  What  is  your  professional  assessment  of  this  program?  How  does  it  help  States 
meet  their  needs  for  water  research  and  education?  Are  States  in  a  better  position  than  the 
USGS  to  understand  State  water  resource  needs  and  to  tailor  solutions  to  those  needs? 

Answer:  The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  has  a  demonstrated  record  as 
a  productive  and  effective  program  in  water  resources  research,  education,  and  information 
transfer.  In  a  March  17,  1994,  memorandum  to  the  Director  of  the  USGS,  the  independent  panel 
commissioned  by  the  USGS  to  evaluate  the  program  stated:  "The  institute  program  supported  by 
Section  104  ...  is  highly  effective.  This  is  particularly  significant  considering  the  small  size  of  this 
program  in  terms  of  Federal  funding.  For  a  modest  investment  each  year,  an  effective  program 
of  multi-disciplinary  research,  education,  training,  and  information  transfer  occurs  in  each  of  the 
54  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  or  Centers.  Our  panel's  study  of  the  (institutes' 
evaluation)  reports  gives  a  clear  sense  of  a  vigorous  nationwide  program  resulting  in  substantial 
accomplishments." 

Under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Institutes,  each  Institute  must 
submit  to  the  USGS  for  its  approval,  "a  water  research  program  that  includes  assurances  ...  that 
"such  program  was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  collaboration  with  the  director  of  that 
State's  department  of  water  resources  or  similar  agency,  other  leading  water  resources  officials 
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within  the  State,  and  interested  members  of  the  public."  This  helps  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
of  the  Institutes  are  relevant  to  their  State's  water  research  and  education  needs. 

The  USGS  works  extensively  with  State  and  local  officials  and  the  public  to  understand  each 
State's  water  resource  needs.  Through  its  Federal-State  Cooperative  program,  the  USGS  helps 
to  tailor  solutions  to  State  and  local  problems  and  works  cooperatively  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  at  their  request,  in  resolving  these  problems  and  in  drawing  a  larger  national  picture. 

Question:  Should  scientific  expertise  related  to  water  management  be  supported  in  State- 
based  institutes  such  as  land-grant  colleges?  What  should  the  Federal  role  be  in  supporting 
these  programs? 

Answer:  By  nature  of  their  mission,  there  is  clearly  a  role  for  the  land-grant  colleges  in  water 
resources  research,  education,  and  information  and  technology  transfer.  Congress  has 
recognized  the  role  of  the  academic  community  in  the  water  resources  area  by  supporting  the 
competitive  research  grant  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  by  its  prior  support  of  the  Institutes  authorized  by 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

Question:  How  is  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  handling  the  implementation  of  the 
conference  directives  for  this  program  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  In  FY  1996,  Congress  recommended  (H.R.  Report  104-300,  p.  36)  that  each 
Institute  receive  a  base  grant  of  $20,000,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  funds  ($3.22  million)  be 
allocated  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  USGS  has  structured  a  regional  competitive  grant 
program  whereby  the  funds  to  be  competitively  allocated  are  divided  equally  among  four  regions. 
Within  each  region  a  lead  Institute,  working  under  guidelines  developed  by  the  USGS  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  Institutes  in  the  region,  will  solicit,  review,  and  select  research  and 
information  transfer  projects  to  be  funded.  The  lead  Institute  in  each  region  will  solicit  proposals 
seeking  a  maximum  of  at  least  $250,000  in  Federal  funds,  which  must  be  matched  with  two 
dollars  from  non-Federal  sources  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  under  the  grant.  Any 
university  or  college  may  apply  for  a  grant  through  an  Institute.  The  solicitation,  review,  and 
selection  process  in  each  region  must  receive  prior  approval  by  the  USGS.  The  USGS  will 
award  the  grants,  which  may  be  for  work  over  a  period  of  up  to  3  years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  concerning  its  FY  1997  budget  request.  The  bureau's  budget  request  reflects  our  best  assessment 
of  monies  needed  to  carry  out  MMS  programs  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
statement  is  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  an  overview  of  the  bureau's  programs;  goals  for  those 
programs;  recent  program  achievements;  and  an  overview  of  funding  requested  for  FY  1997. 

BACKGROUND 

MMS  is  responsible  for  two  major  programs  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior—the  Royalty 
Management  Program  and  the  Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program.  As  such,  all  mineral  revenue 
collection  and  distribution  functions  for  Federal  (onshore  and  offshore)  and  Indian  lands  are  centralized 
within  the  bureau.  Further,  the  leasing  and  oversight  of  minerals  operations  on  the  Nation's  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  are  also  centralized  within  the  bureau.  Together,  these  programs  contribute 
significantly  to  the  Nation's  economic  well-being  and  its  energy  security. 

From  an  energy  standpoint,  MMS  currently  manages  27  million  acres  of  offshore  Federal  lands. 
Production  from  those  lands  account  for  approximately  24  and  15  percent,  respectively,  of  our  domestic 
natural  gas  and  oil  production.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  in  FY  1997,  the  bureau  will  account  for  an 
estimated  $5  billion  in  Federal  receipts  ($4  billion  from  OCS  receipts  and  $1  billion  from  onshore 
receipts).  From  a  taxpayer's  perspective,  that  converts  to  $3  billion  deposited  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  help  pay  for  Federal  programs  and  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Of  local  significance  are  payments 
made  to  States  for  onshore  mineral  production  that  will  total  $517  million,  $40  million  to  Indian  Tribes 
and  allottees  for  mineral  production  on  their  lands,  $405  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  $97 
million  to  certain  coastal  States  in  shared  offshore  mineral  revenue  receipts.  Further,  approximately  $1 
billion  in  OCS  receipts  will  be  transferred  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  for  projects  covering  all  50  States. 

MMS  TODAY-GOALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

MMS  is  a  relatively  new  bureau.  It  was  created  14  years  ago  by  Secretarial  Order  3071  following  the 
independent  Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountability's  recommendations  on  proper  fiscal  accountability 
and  management  of  the  public's  mineral  resources.  The  Commission  found  that  proper  fiscal 
accountability  and  management  would  be  best  served  by  an  agency  devoted  solely  to  minerals 
management.  As  you  may  recall,  our  FY  1996  budget  testimony  laid  out  in  some  detail  the  strides  the 
bureau  has  made  since  its  creation.  In  general,  the  major  focus  of  the  bureau  in  its  early  years  was  to 
develop  systems,  policies  and  procedures  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty 
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Management  Act  (FOGRMA)  and  the  OCS  Lands  Act  (OCSLA),  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  oversight 
organizations  and  its  constituencies. 

During  the  last  several  years,  MMS  has  focused  its  attention  on  finding  better  and  more  efficient  ways  of 
doing  business  while  still  adhering  to  its  basic  mission  and  responsibilities.  This  effort  did  not  go 
unnoticed— in  1991,  MMS' s  Royalty  Management  Program  received  the  award  for  management 
excellence  from  the  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement;  MMS  was  a  finalist  in  1993  and 
1994  for  the  Federal  Quality  Institute's  Quality  Improvement  Prototype  Awards;  in  1994,  was  the  first 
Federal  agency  to  receive  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  National  Association  of 
Environmental  Professional's  "Federal  Environmental  Quality  Award"  for  successfully  integrating 
environmental  values  into  its  agency  mission  and  decision  making;  and  in  1995  received  the  Vice 
President's  "Hammer  Award"  for  its  pioneering  work  in  writing  regulations  in  plain  English. 

MMS  efforts  to  find  better  ways  to  carry  out  the  public's  business  have  been  guided  by  an  over-arching 
effort  to  develop  a  long-range  vision  for  the  bureau  in  light  of  its  mission  and  responsibilities. 
Specifically,  over  the  past  several  years,  the  bureau  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
developing  a  strategic  plan  which  will  guide  its  efforts  and  give  employees  a  clear  sense  of  direction  in 
achieving  its  vision  of  being  recognized  as  the  best  minerals  resource  manager.  In  addition,  MMS  has 
embraced  and  used  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA).  Enacted  in  1993,  it  has 
helped  improve  the  bureau's  effectiveness  by  establishing  a  system  to  set  goals  for  program  performance 
and  to  measure  results.  These  efforts  are  continually  evolving.  In  concert,  they  significantly  improve  the 
bureau's  ability  to  position  itself  to  meet  new  challenges  and  opportunities  as  it  moves  into  the  21st 
century. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  strategic  planning,  the  bureau  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  finding  ways  to  carry  out 
its  programs  more  efficiently  and  effectively;  improve  its  level  of  service  both  to  the  regulated 
community  and  the  public;  and  treat  its  various  constituencies  as  partners  in  decisions  that  could  affect 
them.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  bureau's  most  recent  achievements  in  those  areas: 

Royalty  Management  Program 

Today,  the  vision  of  the  mineral  revenue  collection  program  is  to  become  the  organization  that  State  and 
Indian  customers  would  hire  by  choice.  More  recent  actions  taken  to  meet  that  vision  include: 

-  establishing  a  Royalty  Policy  Committee  to  provide  input  from  affected  parties  on  important  policy 
questions; 

-  offering  a  variety  of  electronic  reporting  and  payment  options  to  customers.  The  goal  of  this  effort 
is  to  receive  100  percent  of  incoming  reports  electronically  by  the  end  of  1997; 

-  refining  policies  related  to  reporting  assessments.  In  October  1995,  MMS  implemented  a  new 
policy  whereby,  if  certain  conditions  are  met,  the  bureau  will  no  longer  charge  companies  for  filing 
(1)  late  royalty  and  production  reports;  and  (2)  erroneous  reports.  This  new  policy  relieves  the 
bureau  of  having  to  process  approximately  1,000  annual  assessment  bills  and  will  eliminate 
approximately  35  percent  of  all  administrative  appeals; 

-  revising  regulations  to  simplify  payor  reporting  of  allowable  deductions  from  royalty  value.  This 
effort  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  several  transportation  and  processing  allowance  forms  and 
removed  sanctions  that  had  been  imposed  when  companies  failed  to  observe  reporting  procedures  in 
filing  those  forms; 
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-  refining  policy  with  regard  to  recouping  royalty  overpayments  for  Federal  offshore  mineral  leases. 
The  new  policy  raises  the  de  minimis  reporting  requirements  from  $250  to  $2500.  By  raising  the  de 
minimis  amount,  companies  may  now  recover  overpayments  below  the  de  minimis  amount  from 
future  royalty  payments.  This  policy  change  will  cut  paperwork  by  over  50  percent  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  Federal  government  and  industry;  and 

-  reengineering  mineral  lease  and  payor  data  processes.  The  Common  Reference  Data  Reinvention 
Laboratory  focused  on  categories  and  levels  of  information  required  by  the  Payor  Information  Form 
(PIF),  the  way  it  is  processed,  and  how  it  can  be  improved.  Through  re-engineering,  we  expect  to 
dramatically  reduce  processing  time  by  50%.  This  will  result  in  the  more  timely  distribution  of  both 
data  and  revenues  to  State  and  Indian  customers. 

Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program 

Today,  the  Offshore  Program  has  shifted  its  emphasis  to  a  more  focused  leasing  program  and  is  also 
concentrating  on  the  safe  and  sound  development  of  resources  on  over  5,200  existing  leases.  In  line  with 
this  shift  in  focus,  MMS  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  Offshore  workforce  by  28  percent  and  has  made 
changes  aimed  at  making  the  program  more  efficient  and  effective  while  maintaining  its  environmental 
and  safety  emphasis.  For  example,  several  of  the  program's  most  recent  accomplishments  include: 

-establishing  a  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Information  for  Select  OCS  Areas  Under 
moratoria.  This  Subcommittee  will  assess  environmental  information  and  requirements  in  light  of 
budgetary  constraints,  oil  and  gas  technological  advances,  industry  interest,  and  the  nature  of 
potential  hydrocarbon  resources; 

-  developing  the  online  Environmental  Studies  Program  Information  System  (ESPIS)  which  provides 
an  abstract  of  all  MMS  environmental  studies.  When  complete  in  October  1996,  the  full  test  of  all 
MMS-sponsored  research  will  be  available  online  via  the  INTERNET—adding  up  to  over  20  years  of 
scientific  information; 

-  working  in  close  collaboration  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  California  (including  the  creation  of 
a  Tri-County  Forum)  to  address  and  resolve  issues  related  to  the  development  of  existing  OCS 
leases.  Due  to  these  efforts,  production  from  OCS  leases  offshore  California  has  doubled  since  1985 
to  over  200,000  barrels  per  day; 

-  encouraging  royalty  relief,  where  appropriate,  in  order  to  provide  an  economic  incentive  to  ensure 
continued  production  on  older  leases  and  to  encourage  production  in  deep  water,  thereby  maintaining 
the  stream  of  royalty  revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  1995,  MMS  issued  interim  guidelines  that 
streamline  and  simplify  the  royalty  relief  application  process  for  OCS  producing  leases;  and 

-  developing  cooperative  efforts  with  States,  local  governments,  and  others  to  address  various  OCS 
issues.  For  example— 

-  the  upcoming  OCS  5  Year  Plan  (1997-2002)  will  incorporate  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
Alaska  Regional  Stakeholders  Task  Force;  and 

-  the  Pacific  OCS  region  is  working  closely  with  industry  and  key  State  and  local  agencies  to 
conduct  a  planning  study  that  will  examine  possible  development  scenarios  for  existing, 
undeveloped  leases  offshore  California  and  associated  onshore  infrastructure. 
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Overview-MMS  Budget  Request  for  FY  1997 

The  MMS  budget  request  for  FY  1997  reflects  the  bureau's  desire  to  build  upon  past  efforts  and 
initiatives  to  reach  its  goal  of  managing  the  public's  OCS  resources  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
Federal  and  Indian  lands  in  the  best  manner  possible.  For  FY  1997,  MMS  is  requesting  $189.4  million. 
Of  this  amount,  $70.1  million  is  for  the  Royalty  Management  Program  and  $80.1  million  for  the 
Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program.  The  Oil  Spill  Research  Appropriation  of  $6.4  million  and 
General  Administrative  activities  of  $32.8  million  account  for  the  remaining  funds.  The  overall  amount 
requested,  as  well  as  the  amounts  requested  in  each  category  are  identical  to  the  amount  approved  in  FY 
1996  by  the  Appropriations  Conference  Committee,  but  represent  a  decrease  of  $5  million  from 
FY  1995  levels. 

These  monies  will  be  used  to:  1)  carry  out  traditional  responsibilities  associated  with  managing  the 
Offshore  and  Royalty  Management  programs  (which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  bureau's  FY  1997 
budget  justification);  and  2)  meet  new  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  bureau  as  a  result  of  recently- 
enacted  legislation  such  as  P.L.  103-426  (OCS  sand  and  gravel  legislation,  enacted  in  1994)  and  P.L. 
104-58  (OCS  Deep  Water  Royalty  Relief  legislation,  enacted  in  1995). 

Despite  the  fact  that  bureau  responsibilities  and  costs  are  increasing  while  its  funding  request  remains 
static,  the  bureau  is  confident  that  it  can  carry  out  both  its  traditional  responsibilities  as  well  as  new 
responsibilities.  That  is  only  possible  because,  as  noted  earlier,  the  bureau  has  devoted  considerable 
energy  to  simplifying  and  streamlining  its  processes/procedures  and  improving  its  ADP  capabilities 
while  concurrently  developing  long-range  goals  to  guide  its  management  efforts.    MMS  will  continue 
these  efforts  into  FY  1997  and  beyond.  In  combination,  these  actions  allow  the  bureau  to  reinvest 
savings  from  working  more  efficiently  in  new  areas.  FY  1997  budget  highlights  include: 

Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program 

Monies  requested  for  the  Offshore  program  will  enable  the  bureau  to  carry  out  the  myriad  activities 
associated  with  managing  OCS  natural  gas,  oil  and  other  minerals.  These  activities  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  bureau's  FY  1997  budget  justification.  Also,  as  noted  above,  during  FY  1997  MMS  is 
responsible  for  implementing  two  recent  legislative  initiatives.  Both  initiatives  have  generated  a  high 
level  of  interest  and  will  impose  an  additional  workload  on  the  bureau.  In  particular,  implementation  of 
the  OCS  deep  water  royalty  relief  legislation  will  be  a  high  priority  for  the  bureau  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Royalty  Management  Program 

The  Royalty  Management  Program  will  continue  to  focus  on  finding  ways  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  The  Program  has  achieved  outstanding  results  in  terms  of  encouraging 
reporting  timeliness  and  accuracy,  and  disbursing  payments  to  States  and  Indian  tribes  in  a  timely 
manner.  We  will  build  on  that  record  and  expand  the  use  of  paperless  reporting  and  electronic  commerce 
to  improve  services. 

General  Administration 

The  General  Administration  will  continue  to  provide  program  oversight  and  centralized  payment  of 
services  utilized  by  the  whole  bureau,  e.g.  space  rental,  Federal  Telecommunications  Services,  Employee 
Compensation  and  Unemployment  Compensation  Funds,  etc.  The  success  of  these  plans  depends 
heavily  on  the  bureau's  ability  to  implement  ongoing  streamlining  and  efficiency  initiatives  based  on  the 
reengineering  of  functions  and  the  expanded  use  of  ADP  technology  to  automate  current  activities, 
eliminate  the  re-keying  of  data,  and  still  satisfy  customer  needs. 
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Overview  of  the  Budget  Request 


Question 


Why  are  there  no  programmatic  decreases  or  increases  reflected  in  your  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1997? 


Answer  The  delay  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1996  has  made  it  particularly  difficult  to 

plan  for  fiscal  year  1997    Although  MMS  has  many  important  priorities,  as 
outlined  in  answers  to  some  of  the  other  questions  here,  we  do  not  feel  that  under 
current  budget  constraints  and  uncertainties  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  request 
an  increase  in  funding    Instead,  MMS  plans  to  continue  our  efforts  to  improve  our 
business  practices  and  to  reorient  our  staff  and  funding  as  necessary  to  our  most 
important  priorities    To  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  this,  MMS  plans  to 
present  reprogramming  proposals 


Question  Why  is  there  no  increase  in  FTEs  requested  for  the  Federal  audit  program9 

Answer  The  RMP  Audit  Program  is  proceeding  on  schedule    Auditors  are  maintaining  the 

contemporaneous  audit  schedule  and  the  contract  settlements  audit  initiative 
remains  on  schedule    While  the  1997  request  does  not  specify  audit  increases, 
several  new  audit  and  compliance  initiatives  were  started  recently  or  are  in  the 
planning  phase    The  new  compliance  projects  include  Indian  dual  accounting 
resulting  from  a  DOI  order  to  royalty  payors  and  crude  oil  audits  brought  about  by 
changes  in  industry  oil  marketing  practices    These  projects  are  all  of  large  scope 
with  timing  and  resource  requirements  similar  to  other  historical  workload 
increases  experienced  by  the  audit  program    The  1997  budget  request  did  not 
specify  audit  increases  for  these  new  projects  because  detailed  workplans  and 
resource  estimates  are  still  in  the  early  development  stages. 

Preliminary  planning  and  resource  estimates  suggest  that  about  40  audit  personnel 
may  be  required  to  perform  dual  accounting  work  at  some  250  royalty  payors.  In 
addition  auditors  will  be  required  to  perform  crude  oil  audits    Some  industry 
experts  believe  that  significant  royalties  may  have  been  under  paid  as  a  result  of 
undervaluation  of  crude  oil  by  royalty  payors  since  the  early  1990s    Re- 
engineering  efforts  will  include  these  new  projects  in  the  overall  compliance 
strategy  along  with  contemporaneous  and  other  ongoing  audit  workloads  to 
determine  whether  additional  auditors  are  warranted 


RMP  is  also  beginning  a  major  improvement  project  to  reengineer  and  integrate  its 
audit  and  verification  activities    We  are  initiating  this  project  to  develop  the  best 
compliance  strategy  for  the  future  that  provides  the  most  coverage  with  the  least 
investment     The  performance  improvements  expected  over  time  from  this 
reengineering  project  will  be  considered  in  determining  whether  current  audit 
resources  are  sufficient  to  meet  future  workload  requirements. 
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Question  Please  provide  details  on  any  programmatic  increases  or  decreases  included  in  your 

original  request  to  the  Department  and  in  your  request  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

Answer.  MMS'  initial  FY  1997  budget  submission  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  essentially  replicated  our  1996  budget  request, 
including  the  proposed  FY  96  funding  increase  for  Environmental  Studies,  the 
Sand  and  Gravel  Program,  and  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  activities  that  have  been 
denied  in  the  pending  Omnibus  Appropriation  bill 


Priorities 


Question:  It  is  likely  that  the  Committee's  funding  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1997  will  be 

lower  than  in  fiscal  year  1996.  What  programs  would  you  cut  in  your  budget 
request,  assuming  you  had  to  operate  at  95  percent  of  the  conference  agreed  level7 

Answer:  Because  of  the  increase  in  workload  requirements  MMS  anticipates  in  FY  1997, 

for  which  no  funding  increases  are  requested,  the  increased  responsibilities  MMS 
has  assumed  in  recent  years,  for  which  proposed  increases  were  denied,  and  the 
uncontrollable  and  inflationary  cost  increases  MMS  has  been  forced  to  absorb,  the 
FY  1997  request  for  appropriations  is  essentially  tantamount  to  a  5  percent 
reductions  below  the  FY  1996  enacted  level  already    Therefore,  the  MMS  would 
not  recommend  a  cut  in  any  of  its  programs  if  the  Committee  expects  MMS  to 
continue  to  provide  the  essential  services  in  (I)  evaluating,  regulating,  and 
managing  the  offshore  mineral  resources  and  (2)  collecting  and  distributing 
royalties    These  programs  provide  benefits  of  national  significance    The  MMS 
will  account  for  an  estimated  $5  1  billion  in  Federal  receipts  in  FY  1997,  including 
$4  0  billion  from  OCS  rents,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  escrow  payout  and  interest, 
and  $11  billion  in  onshore  receipts. 

The  $189  434  million  proposed  operating  appropriation  is  the  smallest  proposed 
appropriation  request  for  MMS  since  1990    This  is  even  more  significant  when 
viewed  in  light  of  the  additional  responsibilities  and  increased  cost  that  MMS  has 
assumed  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  MMS  did  not  propose  an  increase  in  FY  1997  and  has  assumed  the  absorption 
of  prior  year  uncontrollable  cost  increases    For  example,  MMS  absorbed 
uncontrollable  cost  increases  of  $3  3  million  and  $0  9  million  in  FY  1996  and  FY 
1997  respectively    In  addition,  the  January  1997  proposed  pay  increase  is 
projected  to  cost  an  additional  $2  I  million  in  FY  1997    Renegotiation  of  the 
current  helicopter  contract  which  supports  Offshore  oil  and  gas  inspections  will 
add  another  $1  million  to  the  cost  of  absorbed  items  in  FY  1997.  Nor  does  the 
FY  1997  request  seek  increases  for  the  additional  costs  of  new  legislation,  eg.,  the 
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cost  of  recently  enacted  legislation  establishing  new  requirements:  for  deep  water, 
royalty  relief  estimated  at  $900  thousand  in  FY  1997;  and  for  sand  and  gravel 
responsibilities  estimated  at  SI  million     Both  of  these  requirements  must  be 
absorbed  within  the  FY  1997  request  level.   In  sum,  the  FY  1997  request  already 
assumes  the  absorption  of  over  $9  million  in  additional  costs    This  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  five  percent  reduction  in  the  FY  1997  budget  just  based  on  known 
increased  cost  requirements 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  Five- Year  Plan 


Question 


For  the  record  please  provide  a  schedule  which  includes  the  various  milestones 
associated  with  each  of  the  lease  sales  in  the  proposed  5  year  OCS  plan 


Answer 


The  proposed  schedule  of  lease  sales  for  the  Proposed  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Program  for  1997-2002  is  as  follows: 


Proposed  Lease  Sale  Schedule 


Region  mid  Planning  Area 

Sale  No. 

Year 

Proposed  Activity 

Alaska 

Beaufort  Sea 

170 

1998 

Small  sale,  focusing  on  nearshore 
blocks  in  center  of  program  area 

176 

2000 

Sale  in  program  area 

Cook  Inlet/Shelikof  Strait 

173 

1999 

Sale  in  program  area 

Gulf  of  Alaska 

179 

2001 

Sale  in  program  area 

Chukchi  Sea/Hope  Basin 

183 

2002 

Combined  sale  in  program  area 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Western  Gulf  of  Mexico 

* 

Annual 

Sale  in  program  area 

Central  Gulf  of  Mexico 

** 

Annual 

Sale  in  program  area 

Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 

181 

2001 

Sale  in  program  area  (off  Alabama, 
100  miles  off  Florida) 

1  Sale  No  I6X.  171.  174.  177,and  ISO 
•Sale  No   169,  172,  175.  17X,and  182 


At  this  time  in  development  of  the  OCS  Program  for  1997-2002,  we  are  reviewing  and 
streamlining  the  prelease  process  for  individual  sales  in  the  new  program    Milestones  for 
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prelease  steps  for  individual  lease  sales  will  be  available  when  the  Proposed  Final  Program 
is  issued  in  late  summer  1996. 

STATUS  OF  SALES  IN  THE  5-YEAR 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  PROGRAM  FOR  1992-1997 

(as  of  April  2,  1996) 


KKCIOM 

MAJOR  S  nil'S  IN  II 11:  OCS  Oil 

AND  GAS  I.I 

ASING  I'ROC 

.SS                  ( 

■a  of  04/02%) 

I'ljnnme  Area  Sale 

1 

j       CAM. 

1      AKIAID      1 

di:is/1'Ns 

Uf.ARINGS 

1    KEIS/CD 

NOS        | 

SAI.E 

c;n  kok 

MKXICO 

C,„,,,,c 

Cmple, 

Complele 

Complelc 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

04/24/96 

Central  COM 
Silt  157 

Wcalcra  Ci<)M 
Sale  161 

Cmplcle 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 
(CD) 

OK/0  8/96 

09/25/% 

Central  COM 

Complete 

Complete 

Complele 

OS'IW'X. 

05  30/96 

II  15/96 

02721/97 

05/26/97 

Sale  166 

ALASKA 

Cook  Intel 

Sale  149 

Comptete 

Complete 

Cm„„e,e 

Complete 

C.„,p,,e 

Complete 

0520/96 

06/26/96 

Gulf  of 
Alaaka/Yakulal 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

Cmplcle 

Complete 

01/10/97 

05/05/97 

06/11/97 

Sale  158 

BcauftM  Sea 

Sale  144 

Cumplele 

Compter 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

05/10/96 

08/16/96 

09/25/96 

Key  to  the  Major  Steps  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Process: 


Call  lor  Inlonnalion  and  Nominations 
(45-day  comment  period) 


Information  li-isc  Rcvi 


al  Impact  Statement 


Final  l.i 

(30-dav 


Proposed  Notice  of  Sale  (90-day 


rental  Impact  Statei 


sistcnev  Determination 
(90-days  before  decision  on  NOS) 


The  following  sales  already  have  been  held:   Western  COM  Sale  141  was  held 
on  8/19/92,  Central  GOM  Sale  142  on  3/24/93,  Western  GOM  Sale  143  on 
9/15/93,  Central  GOM  Sale  147  on  3/30/94,  Western  GOM  Sale  150  on  8/17/94 


The  following  sales  have  been  deferred  from  the  current  program:  Chukchi 
Sea  Sale  148  and  Hope  Basin  Sale  1  59  were  deferred  on  2/9/95,  and  Eastern  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Sale  151,  St  George  Basin  Sale  153,  and  Mid-  and  South  Atlantic  Sale 
164  were  deferred  on  6/22/95. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Moratoria 
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OCS  leasing  moratoria  are  currently  in  place  for  the  entire  east  and  west  coasts, 
the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska    The  budget  proposes 
retaining  these  moratoria 

Question  What  would  happen  if  the  OCS  moratoria  were  discontinued  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  Any  future  leasing,  drilling,  or  other  activity  would  be  subject  to  the  processes 

provided  under  the  OCS  Lands  Act    There  is  no  proposed  leasing  in  the  next 
Proposed  OCS  Program  for  1997-2002  in  the  OCS  areas  placed  under  restriction 
in  the  President's  moratorium  statement  of  June  1990:  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  California,  Washington/Oregon;  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  Eastern  Gulf 
of  Mexico  south  of  26  degrees  north  longitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  west 
longitude. 

However,  to  avoid  creating  confusion  which  could  undermine  the  improved 
relationship  between  MMS  and  these  coastal  States  and  communities,  we  believe 
the  long-term  interest  of  offshore  development  would  be  better  served  by  retaining 
the  moratoria  language. 

From  FY  1994  through  FY  1996,  the  Administration  recommended  continuation 
of  the  following  Congressionally  imposed  moratoria 

o  A  leasing  and  drilling  moratorium  in  the  North  Aleutian  Basin  and 

on  the  existing  leases  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  26° 
N  latitude  and  east  of  86°  W  longitude,  on  prelease  and  leasing 
activities  related  to  the  current  5-year  program's  proposed  Sale  151 
in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  prelease  and  leasing  activities 
related  to  the  current  5-year  program's  proposed  Sale  164  in  the 
Mid-  and  South  Atlantic  planning  areas. 

In  the  North  Aleutian  Basin,  there  are  no  sales  proposed  in  the  1992-1997  and 
1997-2002  OCS  Programs,  therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conduct  any  lease 
sale  in  this  area  before  July  2002    All  prior  leases  held  in  that  area  have  been 
relinquished 

We  have  deferred  proposed  Sale  164  from  the  current  5-year  program  in  the  Mid- 
and  South  Atlantic  in  June  1995  due  to  a  substantial  level  of  opposition  and 
concern  by  the  Governor  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  leasing  off  their  coast, 
and  we  are  not  proposing  leasing  in  the  Mid-  or  South  Atlantic  planning  areas  in 
the  Proposed  Program  for  1997-2002. 

We  have  deferred  proposed  Sale  151  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
current  5-year  program  in  June  1995  due  to  a  substantial  level  of  opposition  and 
concern  by  the  Governor  and  citizens  of  Florida  to  leasing  within  100  miles  off 
their  coast    We  have  addressed  Florida's  concern  of  leasing  within  100  miles  of 


Question 
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the  their  coast    We  are  working  with  our  constituents  in  considering  a  sale  in  2001 
in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Alabama  in  areas  greater  than  100  miles  from 
Florida  in  the  Proposed  Program  for  1997-2002    We  will  continue  the 
involvement  of  all  constituencies  in  formulating  the  Final  Program  for  1997-2002. 


Would  development  proceed  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  Everglades  and 
the  Florida  Keys9 


Answer:  In  July  1995  all  companies  involved  in  a  breach  of  contract  and  taking  lawsuit 

against  the  Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  as  to  the  leases  off  southwest 
Florida  and  relinquished  their  leases    No  active  leases  remain  in  this  area, 
therefore,  development  could  not  proceed  in  this  area    In  addition,  no  sales  are 
scheduled  in  this  area  through  2002 


Question: 


What  exploration  and  development  would  likely  occur  in  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska  if 
the  North  Aleutian  moratorium  was  lifted9 


Answer:  In  July  1995  all  companies  involved  in  a  breach  of  contract  and  taking  lawsuit 

against  the  Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  to  the  leases  off  Bristol  Bay 
and  relinquished  their  leases    No  active  leases  remain  in  this  area,  therefore, 
development  could  not  proceed  in  this  area    In  addition,  no  sales  are  scheduled  in 
this  area  through  2002 


Question: 


If  these  moratoria  were  removed  from  the  bill,  how  soon  would  you  resume 
leasing  along  the  East  and  West  coasts  and  in  the  Florida  Panhandle9 


Answer:  There  are  no  lease  sales  along  either  the  east  or  west  coast  or  the  Florida 

panhandle  proposed  for  leasing  in  the  Proposed  OCS  Program  for  1997-2002 
Any  area  considered  for  leasing  would  be  subject  to  the  processes  provided  under 
the  OCS  Lands  Act,  which  requires  inclusion  of  a  sale  in  a  5- Year  Program  before 
leasing  can  occur 


Question:  What  have  you  done  in  the  past  year  to  resolve  the  question  on  the  disposition  of 

the  leases  that  are  under  an  exploration  and  development  moratorium  in  the 
Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska9 

Answer:  In  July  1995  all  companies  involved  in  a  breach  of  contract  and  taking  lawsuit 

against  the  Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  to  the  leases  off  southwest 
Florida,  and  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  relinquished  their  leases    No  active  leases 
remain  in  these  areas 
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Question 


How  would  keeping  the  drilling  bans  in  effect  for  another  year  help  resolve  those 
situations9 


Answer  In  July  1995  all  companies  involved  in  a  breach  of  contract  lawsuit  against  the 

Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  to  the  leases  off  southwest  Florida,  and 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  relinquished  their  leases    No  active  leases  remain  in  these 
areas    However,  as  previously  noted,  to  avoid  creating  confusion  which  could 
undermine  the  improved  relations  between  MMS  and  the  coastal  States  and 
communities,  the  Department  believes  the  long-term  interests  of  offshore 
development  would  be  better  served  by  retaining  the  moratoria  language. 


OCS  Lawsuits 


Question: 


What  is  the  status  of  the  OCS  lawsuits  filed  by  oil  companies  against  MMS  for 
breach  of  contract0 


Answer  In  July  1995  all  companies  settled  their  claims  to  the  leases  off  southwest  Florida 

and  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  relinquished  their  leases.  No  active  leases  remain  in 
those  areas  Three  companies.  Shell,  OXY,  and  Conoco,  also  settled  their  claims 
relating  to  their  lease  interests  off  North  Carolina  On  March  14.  1996,  the  Court 
of  Claims  found  for  the  remaining  North  Carolina  plaintiffs  for  breach  of  contract 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  U  S  filed  a  motion  for  reconsideration  with  the 
deciding  Judge  on  March  27,  1996 


Question  How  many  lawsuits  have  been  filed  and  what  damages  are  claimed? 

Answer:  There  was  one  lawsuit,  originally  filed  by  Conoco  in  May  1992  and  joined  by  the 

other  plaintiffs  in  October  1992,  relating  to  all  active  leases  then  existing  off 
southwest  Florida,  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  off  North  Carolina    The  companies 
asked  for  S750  million  to  cover  the  refund  of  bonuses,  rents,  and  pre  and  post 
lease  expenditures    Claims  on  the  remaining  unsettled  leases  are  S320  million 


Question  What  has  been  MMS'  involvement  to  date  in  these  lawsuits? 

Answer:  Over  the  course  of  almost  three  years,  ending  in  February  1995,  MMS  produced 

thousands  of  documents  in  response  to  the  plaintiffs'  requests  and  several  past  and 
present  officials  were  deposed    MMS  staff  also  reviewed  the  thousands  of 
documents  produced  by  the  companies  and  helped  Justice  and  the  Interior  Solicitor 
prepare  for  and  conduct  depositions  of  numerous  company  officials,  past  and 
present 
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Question  When  do  you  expect  these  suits  to  be  resolved9 

Answer:  The  only  claims  remaining  are  related  to  lease  interests  off  North  Carolina  held  by 

companies  other  than  Shell,  OXY,  and  Conoco    On  March  14,  1996,  the  Court  of 
Claims  found  for  the  plaintiffs  for  breach  of  contract  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  US.  filed  a  motion  for  reconsideration  with  the  deciding  Judge  on  March  27, 
1996. 

North  Carolina  OCS 

Question:         What  is  happening  with  the  active  leases  off  North  Carolina9 

Answer:  The  active  leases  off  North  Carolina  are  affected  by  3  things:    1)  the  Conoco 

lawsuit  (lessees  have  requested  and  received  a  suspension  of  the  lease  term);  2) 
litigation  filed  by  Mobil  (the  operator  of  the  21 -lease  Manteo  Unit)  in  US  District 
Court  for  DC,  appealing  the  Commerce  Secretary's  upholding  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina's  denial  of  coastal  zone  consistency  for  Mobil's  I -well  Exploration 
Plan    (The  judge  has  sent  the  case  back  for  Commerce  to  decide  whether  to 
reopen  the  file  to  consider  2  MMS  studies  ),  and  3)  the  remaining  non-Manteo 
Unit  leases  suspended  by  MMS  pending  a  determination  by  the  Environmental 
Sciences  Review  Panel,  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Banks  Protection  Act  of  1990, 
wheiher  any  further  studies  are  necessary. 


Question:  Please  explain  the  recent  court  decision  on  these  leases. 

Answer:  On  March  14,  1996,  the  Court  of  Claims  found  for  the  plaintiffs  for  breach  of 

contract  by  the  Federal  Government    The  US  filed  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
with  the  deciding  Judge  on  March  27,  1996 


Question:  Where  does  the  Government  stand  with  respect  to  appealing  that  decision. 

Answer:  The  U.S.  filed  a  motion  for  reconsideration  with  the  Judge  on  March  27,  1996 


Alaska  OCS 

Question:  The  Governor  of  Alaska,  Tony  Knowles,  recently  wrote  to  Secretary  Babbitt 
objecting  to  OCS  Lease  Sale  149  in  Cook  Inlet  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
Governor's  objections  and  what  is  your  response  to  them9 

Answer:  The  Governor  said  that  despite  MMS'  work  with  affected  parties,   "     .  we  remain 

concerned  about  this  sale  area  because  of  the  unique  resource  values,  the  potential 
spill  risk,  and  the  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  sale  from  Alaskans  living  in  the 
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affected  area 
this  area." 


"  He  concluded  by  stating  his  belief  that  "this  sale  is  not  right  for 


The  Secretary  has  not  yet  responded  to  that  letter    MMS  recently  published  a 
Federal  Register  notice  on  April  10,  1996,  requesting  expressions  of  continuing 
interest  in  the  Cook  Inlet  and  other  Alaska  sale  areas    We  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  State  and  all  other  constituents  before  making  an  informed  decision  on  the 
proposal 


Support  Offices  for  the  Offshore  Program 

Question  Why  do  you  need  separate  offices  for  "information  management"  and  for  "offshore 

management  support"  in  the  offshore  minerals  management  program9 

Answer:  The  two  budget  subactivities.  Information  Management  and  Offshore  Management 

Suppon  (OMS),  do  not  both  represent  single  offices    While  the  Offshore 
Management  Support  subactivity  ties  to  a  specific  office,  the  Information 
Management  Program  subactivity  funds  computer  units  in  both  the  Alaska  and 
Pacific  Regions    The  Information  Management  Program  provides  onsite  support 
to  staff  in  those  localities    This  includes  maintaining  the  computer  facilities  in  each 
location;  ordering,  repairing,  and  installing  individual  computers;  managing  the 
Local  Area  Networks,  and  implementing  standards  and  offshore-wide  policy 
locally. 


Prior  to  FY  1996,  the  Information  Management  Program  subactivity  funded  all 
offshore  computer  expenses  except  those  related  to  the  Technical  Information 
Management  System  (TIMS)    The  ADP  activities  of  all  three  regions  and  the 
Office  of  Management  Support  were  included  in  this  funding    As  a  result  of 
funding  levels  and  offsetting  collection  authority  language  in  the  pending  FY  1996 
Omnibus  Appropriation  bill,  MMS  will  cover  all  GOM  computer  expenses,  in 
addition  to  TIMS,  through  receipts  in  FY  1996 

The  same  is  assumed  in  the  FY  1997  budget  request    The  appropriation  language 
regarding  receipts  is  identical  to  that  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations  bill 
thus  permitting  the  use  of  selected  receipts  for  TIMS  and  related  activities  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Activity    As  a  result,  funding  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  computer  units  is  provided  from  receipts  and  the  Information  Management 
Program  subactivity  was  decreased  accordingly     The  GOM  unit  provides 
assistance  to  the  TIMS  project  in  addition  to  providing  on-site  support  to  the 
GOM  Region  like  the  Alaska  and  Pacific  units  do  in  their  regions 

Additionally,  since  the  Offshore  Management  Support  subactivity  was  created,  in 
accordance  with  Congressional  direction,  funding  for  the  Offshore  Systems  Center 
and  the  Microcomputer  Support  Services  group  of  the  Office  of  Offshore 
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Management  Support  is  provided  from  the  Offshore  Management  Support 
subactivitv    The  Information  Management  Program  subactivity  was  again 
decreased  for  this  change.  The  OMS  unit  provides  nationwide  policy  coordination 
and  standardization  for  Offshore's  ADP  program,  participates  in  the  application 
and  development  of  TIMS,  and  provides  technical  ADP  support  for  the 
headquarter's  local  area  network  and  coordination  of  Offshore  wide  area  network 
activities  with  the  Bureau's  Royalty  Management  Program,  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  ADP  offices 


Question: 


What  aie  the  pros  and  cons  of  combining  these  offices  into  a  single  "program 
services  office"  as  is  the  case  in  the  royalty  management  program9 


Answer  The  Royalty  Management  Program's  Program  Services  Office  does  not  perform 

any  information  management  activities  like  those  described  in  the  Information 
Management  Program  subactivity  of  the  OCS  Lands  budget  activity.   Royalty 
Management's  information  management  activities  are  performed  by  the  Systems 
Management  Division  of  the  Mineral  Revenue  Valuation  and  Operations 
subactivity    We  are  currently  preparing  a  reorganization  proposal  for  MMS  that 
will  affect  this  office. 


Question  There  are  60  FTEs  in  these  two  offshore  program  support  offices    For  the  record, 

please  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  staffing  for  the  various  functions  in  these 
offices 


Answer:  The  Information  Management  and  Offshore  Management  Support  budget 

subactivities  do  not  both  represent  single  offices    While  the  Offshore  Management 
Support  subactivity  ties  to  a  specific  office,  the  Information  Management  Support 
subactivity  funds  computer  units  in  both  the  Alaska  and  Pacific  Regions    A 
breakout  of  the  staffing  for  the  various  functions  in  these  offices  follows 
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Information  Management  Program  Subactivity: 
Alaska  computer  unit 
Pacific  computer  unit 
Subtotal 


FTE 

7 
6 
13 


Offshore  Management  Support  Subactivity 

Offshore  Systems  Center  22 

Microcomputer  Support  Services  8 

Technical  Communications  Services  9 

Budget  and  Administrative  Services  8 

Subtotal  47 

Total  60 


Question  What  savings  could  be  realized  through  a  consolidation  of  these  two  support 

offices  in  the  offshore  program'' 

Answer  There  would  be  no  savings  achieved  by  consolidating  the  computer  units  located  in 

Alaska  and  California  into  the  Offshore  Management  Support  office  that  is  located 
in  Herndon,  V'A    The  Alaska  and  Pacific  Regional  units  provide  onsite  support  to 
staff  in  those  localities    This  includes  maintaining  the  computer  facilities  in  each 
location,  ordering,  repairing,  and  installing  individual  computers,  managing  the 
Local  Area  Networks,  and  implementing  standards  and  offshore-wide  policy 
locally     Attempting  to  provide  similar  support  from  a  central  location  would 
significantly  diminish  the  quality  of  the  service. 


Question  To  what  extent  could  you  fund  the  information  management  program  with  funds 

made  available  for  the  Technical  Information  Management  System? 

Answer:  In  the  FY  1997  budget  submission,  approximately  90%  of  the  functions  formally 

included  under  the  Information  Management  Program  subactivity  are  funded  from 
the  receipts  made  available  to  the  TIMS  and  related  activities  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Activity    If  more  receipts  were  available  and  the 
Congress  allowed  us  to  retain  those  additional  receipts,  then  the  functions  of  the 
Information  Management  Program  could  be  funded  entirely  from  those  receipts. 
These  receipts  have  increased  each  year  since  the  start  of  this  funding  approach 
The  Congress  has  also  allowed  us  to  retain  more  of  these  receipts  each  year  and 
encouraged  us  to  expand  the  application  of  these  receipts  to  more  activities. 
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Technical  Information  Management  System 

Question  What  is  the  total  amount  of  funding  for  the  Technical  Information  Management 

System  (TIMS)  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  request9  How  does  that  compare  with 
fiscal  year  1 996? 

Answer:  In  the  FY  1997  budget  submission,  MMS  is  requesting  permission  to  retain  $15.4 

million  from  the  receipts  made  available  to  the  TIMS  and  related  activities  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Activity,  the  same  as  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus 
Appropriations  bill    Of  this  $15  4  million,  $8  8  million  is  requested  fortheTIMS. 


Question: 
Answer: 


When  will  you  complete  TIMS? 

The  TIMS  Project  plan  designates  FY  1999  as  the  target  "completion  date"  for 
the  majority  of  the  TIMS  acquisitions  and  initial  applications  development. 

Once  TIMS  is  completed,   funds  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the  Offshore 
Program's  modernized  information  technology  equipment,  systems  and  structure. 
Some  of  the  continual  needs  will  be    PC  replacements  on  a  regular  basis;  software 
upgrades  and  maintenance  (approximately  10%  per  annum  of  the  purchase  price); 
hardware  maintenance  (approximately  5%  annually  of  Offshore's  ADP  budget), 
and  other  related   Information  Management  Program  (IMP)  costs  associated  with 
OMM  mission  support 


Question 


For  the  record,  please  provide  an  historical  and  prospective  annual  funding  profile 
for  TIMS. 


Answer:  The  TIMS  was  started  as  a  pilot  project  located  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Region 

(GOMR)  in  FY  1992    However,  no  funding  was  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
project,  instead  funding  was  redirected  from  other  projects.  This  amounted  to 
approximately  $3  million    In  FY  1993,  TIMS  was  authorized  a  $5  million  dollar 
level  of  expenditure  from  increased  receipts    In  FY  1994,  the  TIMS  was 
supported  with  appropriated  funds  of  $5  million  and  supplemented  by  an  increase 
in  rent  receipts  of  $2/acre  on  each  lease  sale  tract    The  TIMS  realized 
approximately  $5  million  from  this  source,  bringing  the  total  funds  available  to 
approximately  $10  million    The  TIMS  base  funding  was  decreased  in  FY  1995  to 
$3  6  million,  however,  the  ceiling  on  the  TIMS  use  of  receipts  collections  was 
raised  to  $8.8  million,  thereby  making  $12  4  million  available.   Under  the  terms  of 
the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations  bill,  the  $12  4  million  budget  for  TIMS 
would  be  supported  entirely  through  the  receipts  initiative  starting  in  FY  1996. 
The  TIMS  Project  plan  projected  a  funding  request  of  $8  8  million  in  FY  1997; 
$7  6  million  in  FY  1998,  and  $6  9  million  in  FY  1999    At  present  these  estimates 
remain  realistic  and  valid  if  we  get  the  receipts  proposed  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus 
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Appropriations  Bill    If  not,  the  appropriated  funding  for  the  remaining  fiscal  years 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  allow  for  a  timely  completion  of  the  project. 

The  following  table  gives  the  current  funding  levels  necessary  to  complete  the 
TIMS  project. 


TIMS  Expenses  mid  Ifslimalcd  Cost  Projections  (dollars  m  thousands) 

92-93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

Total 

1  lardwarc  System 
Software 

2,581 

2,805 

3.300 

2,800 

1,500 

1.250 

1,000 

15.336 

Personal 
Computers 

423 

750 

900 

750 

750 

750 

4,323 

1 IW/SW 
Maintenance 

M6 

346 

751) 

1.000 

1.000 

12(H) 

1.200 

5.842 

Application 

Development/ 
Maintenance 

1.807 

2.345 

3,960 

3,500 

2,000 

1,000 

750 

15.362 

Technical  Support 

516 

276 

500 

800 

450 

375 

300 

3,017 

Stalling  Cost 

238 

2S3 

1.050 

1,750 

1,650 

1.650 

1,600 

8,221 

Project 
Mgml/Misc 

is9 

159 

1 ,5(X) 

1,250 

900 

900 

750 

5,548 

Training 

30 

112 

250 

100 

493 

Data  Acquisition 

350 

500 

500 

500 

500 

2,350 

Total 

5, SOX 

6.74S 

12.400 

12.400 

8.750 

7.625 

6.850 

%  60.581 

Revenue  Needed 

5, SOS 

9,900 

12.400 

12.400 

7.500 

6.625 

5,948 

■;.■_'  5-S 1 

Environmental  Studies 

Question  What  have  you  done  over  the  past  year  with  respect  to  working  with  the  US. 

Geological  Survey's  marine  and  coastal  program  to  use  the  expertise  in  that 
program  for  the  MMS  Environmental  Studies  Program9 


Answer  Early  in  FY  1995  MMS  and  the  USGS  developed  a  process  for  interaction  and 

cooperation  on  environmental  studies    The  agreed  upon  schedule  of  events 
delineated  a  2-year  planning  process  which  would  lead  to  identification  and 
conduct  of  studies  beginning  in  FY  1997    To  ensure  that  USGS  is  fully  informed 
of  MMS  information  needs,  USGS  has  been  invited  to  all  meetings  of  the  MMS 
OCS  Scientific  Committee,  and  has  been  given  the  Environmental  Studies 
Strategic  Plans    Since  the  planning  and  implementation  of  FY  1995  and  FY  1996 
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Environmental  Studies  Program  priorities  was  already  underway,  the  MMS  met 
with  and  worked  closely  with  the  USGS  to  identify  planned  or  ongoing  studies 
that  USGS  could  participate  in  or  conduct  for  MMS.  This  past  year  Dr.  David 
Detra,  USGS,  participated  in  a  Cook  Inlet  Monitoring  study  by  performing 
geochemical  analyses  on  samples  that  were  collected.  In  another  project,  Dr. 
Richard  Stumpf,  USGS,  is  participating  by  providing  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
satellite  remotely  sensed  images  of  the  Northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico    USGS  was 
also  invited  to  participate  in  an  environmental  study  off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
USGS  was  invited  to  augment  the  physical  oceanography  component  of  the  study, 
but  elected  only  to  perform  some  paleobiology  analyses    The  primary  program  is 
now  being  carried  out  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Science.  Finally,  MMS  has  been  working  with  the  USGS  to  design  and 
conduct  a  major  three  year  field  and  laboratory  study  to  assess  sediment  quality  in 
the  Shelikof  Strait  and  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska    The  intra-agency  agreement  should  be 
signed  this  year  to  formally  initiate  the  work. 

The  MMS  will  continue  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  USGS  in  developing 
environmental  studies    Such  cooperation  has  eliminated  possible  duplication  and 
allows  both  MMS  and  USGS  to  maximize  their  research  resources. 


Question:  What  studies  will  be  conducted  by,  or  in  cooperation  with,  the  USGS  marine  and 
coastal  program  for  MMS  in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997?  Please  provide  details 
for  the  record. 

Answer:  As  indicated  in  the  previous  response,  the  USGS  will  initiate  a  major  multiyear 

field  and  laboratory  study  in  FY  1996  for  the  MMS    The  goal  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  accumulation  of  biologically  significant  levels  of 
oil  industry  activity  related  contaminants  in  the  Shelikof  Strait  and  outermost  Cook 
Inlet  in  Alaska    Approximately  $  I  4  million  has  been  budgeted  for  this  study  over 
the  next  three  years 

MMS  is  currently  negotiating  with  the  USGS  to  manage  the  entire  remote  sensing 
component  of  a  study  of  the  physical  oceanographic  circulation  in  the  northeastern 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  While  USGS  has  shown  some  interest,  they  have  not  yet 
committed  to  managing  this  component  for  us. 

With  regard  to  additional  participation  in  FY  1997,  MMS  is  now  in  the  process  of 
firming  up  plans  for  FY  1997  studies,  and  USGS  will  again  be  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  identify  whether  it  has  the  interest  and  capability  to  carry  out  the 
required  research 


Audit  Program 
Question:         What  changes  have  you  instituted  in  your  audit  program  over  the  past  year? 
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Answer  RMP  is  also  beginning  a  major  improvement  project  to  re-engineer  and  integrate 

its  audit  and  verification  activities    We  are  initiating  this  project  to  develop  the 
best  compliance  strategy  for  the  future  that  provides  the  most  coverage  with  the 
least  investment     The  performance  improvements  expected  over  time  from  this 
re-engineering  project  will  be  considered  in  determining  whether  current  audit 
resources  are  sufficient  to  meet  future  workload  requirements 

In  addition,  a  project  was  initiated  to  verify  that  all  Indian  gas  royalty  payors  are 
properly  valuing  production  and  are  accomplishing  dual  accounting  to  ensure 
royalties  are  based  on  the  higher  of  raw  or  processed  products    Audit  workloads 
related  to  this  project  will  begin  this  year  and  get  heavier  throughout  1997  and 
1998 


Question 


Are  you  on  schedule  for  meeting  your  annual  audit  plan  for  fiscal  year  19969 
Please  provide  details  for  the  record 


Answer  RMP's  FY  1996  audit  plan  is  progressing  on  schedule    Audits  were  initiated  at  all 

1 1  residencies  for  the  period  1993  through  1995    Another  36  major  payor  and 
other  company  audits  have  been  initiated  by  RMP,  State,  and  Tribal  auditors. 
Additionally,  audit  work  has  continued  on  the  Contract  Settlement  initiative. 


Question 


How  much  have  you  collected  to  date  from  contract  settlement  audits  and  when 
do  you  expect  to  complete  these  audits9 


Answer:  As  of  December  1995,  over  $132  million  has  been  collected  from  contract 

settlement  audits    The  contract  settlement  audits  initiative  should  be  completed  in 
FY  1999 


Question:         How  much  was  collected  as  a  result  of  State  and  Tribal  audits  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
what  is  the  distribution  planned  for  fiscal  year  1996,  and  what  do  you  estimate  it 
will  be  in  fiscal  year  19979  Please  provide  State-by-State  and  Tribe-by-Tribe 
Details  for  the  record. 

Answer:  State  and  Tribal  audits  in  FY  1995  resulted  in  collections  of  $39  million  in 

FY  1995    As  with  Federal  audits,  most  State  and  Tribal  collections  relate  to  audit 
work  performed  in  prior  fiscal  years 


STATE/ 
TRIBE 


FY  95  FY  96 

EXI'l-NDITURl-S  AI'I'ROVI-D 


EST  FY  97 
FUNDING 

WORKPLAN' 


Califomiu 
Colorado 


$902,954 
$X07.954 


$950,536 
$7X9,814 


$998,063 
$829,305 
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Louisiana 

SI  14.946 

$105,000 

$110,250 

Montana 

$225,753 

$275,140 

S288.897 

New  Mexico 

$380,925 

$430,675 

$452,209 

North  Dakota 

$276,259 

$304,324 

$319,540 

Oklahoma 

$281,904 

$356,727 

$374,563 

Texas 

$203,271 

$220,130 

$231,137 

Utah 

$530,950 

$517,463 

$543,336 

Wyoming 

$695,229 

$898,686 

$943,620 

Total  for  Stales 

$4,420,145 

$4,848,495 

$5,090,920 

BUckfcci 

$163,911 

$165,686 

$173,970 

Jicohlla  Apache 

$105,699 

$135,625 

$142,406 

Navajo/ 

$569,152 

$650,974 

$683,523 

Southern  Ule 

$206,113 

$213,435 

$224,107 

Shoshonc/Arapaho 

$181,003 

$204,482 

$214,706 

Ule  (Northern) 

$203,490 

$223,203 

$234,363 

Ule  Mounluin  Ule 

$100,104 

$121,000 

$127,050 

Total  for  Tribes 

$1,529,472 

$1,714,405 

$1,800,125 

Total  Stale/Tribes 

$5,949,617 

$6,562,900 

$6,891,045 

'5%  Increase  over  FY  96    The  FY  1997  figure  does  not  include  additional  IPA  agreements, 
increasing  telecommunication  cost,  as  well  as  other  support  cost  and  new  agreements. 


Question:         How  much  was  collected  as  a  result  of  State  and  Tribal  audit  in  fiscal  year  1995? 
'  How  does  this  compare  with  the  collections  from  the  Federal  Audit  Program? 

Answer:  The  States  and  Tribes  collected  $39  million  of  the  $212  million  total. 


Question: 


Appropriation  for  Oil  Spill  Research 

What  requirements  have  been  placed  on  the  Minerals  Management  Service  as  a 
result  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  (OPA  90)? 


Answer:  OPA  90  and  its  implementing  delegations  require  the  MMS  to: 

o  establish  procedures  for  the  prevention  of  oil  spills  from  facilities  located 

offshore,  including  State  waters; 

o  issue  regulations  for  owners  and  operators  of  offshore  facilities  to 

prepare  and  submit  oil  spill  response  plans; 

o  conduct  periodic  inspections  of  containment  booms  and  equipment  used 

to  remove  discharges  from  offshore  facilities; 
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issue  regulations  concerning  the  financial  responsibility  of  facilities 
located  in,  on,  or  under  the  waters  of  the  U.S.  This  involves  not  only 
waters  offshore,  but  also  waters  landward  of  the  coastline; 

assess  and  collect  civil  penalties  for  cases  involving  non-adherence  to 
regulations  on  offshore  facilities; 

participate  in  an  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  on  Oil  Pollution 
Research  with  other  Federal  agencies  named  in  the  Act  (Title  VII  of  the 
Act).   As  a  member  of  this  committee,  MMS  has  been  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  managing  and  ensuring  the  long  term  use  and  operation 
of  the  OHMSETT  test  tank  facility; 

conduct  ecological  and  socioeconomic  studies  of  the  effects  of  oil  and 
gas  operations  conducted  offshore  the  State  of  North  Carolina  (studies 
completed);  and 

coordinate  with  other  Federal  Agencies  in  the  implementation  of  the  Act. 
This  has  involved  extensive  coordination  with  the  Coast  Guard,  EPA, 
and  the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration  (RSPA) 
concerning:  a)  partial  redelegation  of  responsibilities  among  the  agencies 
to  increase  efficiency;  (b)  coordination  among  the  Agencies,  States,  and 
industry  on  a  nationwide  oil  spill  drill  protocol;  °  coordination  among 
the  Agencies  and  industry  to  produce  an  integrated  contingency  plan 
guidance  (one-plan  project). 


Question:        Briefly  describe  the  various  projects  funded  under  the  oil  spill  research 
appropriation  including  the  funding  and  staffing  for  each  project. 

Answer:  The  projects  funded  under  the  oil  spill  research  appropriation  are  managed  by 

two  separate  elements  within  the  MMS,  the  OCS  Environmental  Studies 
Program  and  the  Technology  Assessment  and  Research  Branch  (TARB). 


OIL  SPILL  RESEARCH-ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES: 


Oil  spill  research  appropriation  funds  that  are  designated  for  the  Environmental 
Studies  Program  directly  support  "fates  and  effects"  studies.   Project 
management  is  conducted  by  the  same  staff  that  oversee  the  entire 
Environmental  Studies  Program,  primarily  funded  through  the  ROMM 
appropriation.   Descriptions  of  the  projects  to  be  funded  under  the  OSR  in  FY 
1996  follow: 
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Update  of  Ice-Ocean  Circulation  Model  for  Beaufort  Sea  and  Chukchi  Sea 

This  study  will  update  and  improve  the  3-dimensional  ice-ocean  model  for 
Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas  uses  by  MMS  in  arctic  Oil  Spill  Risk  Assessments 
(OSRA).   Improvements  will  be  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS),  using  higher  resolution  bathymetric,  sea-ice, 
oceanographic,  and  meteorological  data  from  recent  and  ongoing  MMS  Coastal 
Marine  Institute  studies,  as  well  as  U.S.  Navy,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  international  programs.  These  observational  data  will  be  blended  into  the 
models  along  with  climatologica!  (long-term)  data  to  make  hindcast  predictions 
of  past  circulation.   A  product  of  the  study  will  be  simulation  of  the  minimum 
10  years  of  wind,  ice,  and  ocean-surface  motion  necessary  to  reflect  interannual 
variability  in  Alaskan  waters.    Modifications  for  Cook  Inlet  will  include 
incorporation  of  seasonal  ice  and  mesoscale  winds. 

A  state-of-the-art  Ice-Ocean  Circulation  Model  for  the  OSRA  Model  is  a 
cornerstone  to  Regional  NEPA  assessments.  All  proposed  Alaska  OCS  Region 
lease  sales,  beginning  with  sales  to  be  held  in  FY  1996  or  thereafter,  explora- 
tion plans,  and  any  development  and  production  plans,  will  require  this  study 
product  to  enhance  decisionmaking  and  mitigation  efforts  concerning  the 
potential  effects  of  oil  spills.  This  is  a  two  year  project  beginning  in  FY  1996. 
The  FY  1996  allocation  will  be  approximately  $140K. 

Circulation  Dynamics  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  Santa  Maria 
Basin 

Information  from  this  study  will  support  post-lease  decisions  concerned  with 
development  and  production  in  both  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  (SBC)  and  the 
Santa  Maria  Basin  (SMB).   Results  will  be  utilized  in  spill  trajectory  analyses 
employed  by  NOAA  HAZMAT,  MMS  OSRA,  and  in  the  modeling  of  drilling 
mud  and  produced  water  dispersion  from  OCS  platforms.   Circulation  dynamics 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  Santa  Maria  Basin  are  being  studied  via  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fate  of  oil  in  the  marine  environment,  focusing  on 
dispersive  forces.   In  FY  1996  extended  field  work  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
SMB  to  acquire  field  data  on  surface  circulation  which  is  needed  to  validate  the 
modeling  efforts  that  were  undertaken  previously.  This  phase  of  the  research 
project  will  run  for  three  years  beginning  in  FY  1996.  The  FY  1996  allocation 
will  be  approximately  $800K. 

Northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  Meteorological  Study* 

The  principal  forcing  mechanism  of  coastal  circulation  on  the  continental  shelf 
is  wind.  This  becomes  a  critical  factor  in  the  broad  continental  shelf  of  the 
northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  variation  of  wind  stresses  in  vertical  and 
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horizontal  scales  from  measured  data  are  needed  to  develop  realistic  oil  spill 
trajectories  and  to  conduct  accurate  Oil  Spill  Risk  Assessments.  This  two  year 
study  will  be  awarded  through  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Florida  State 
University  to  improve  our  understanding  of  wind  field,  sea  breezes,  influence  of 
cold  air  breaks,  atmospheric  boundary  layers,  and  cyclogenesis.  The  FY  1996 
allocation  will  be  approximately  S300K  over  2  years. 

OIL  SPILL  RESEARCH-TA&R: 

The  appropriation  funds  six  full  time  positions  for  staff  that  design,  fund  and 
manage  the  research  projects.   A  detailed  description  of  each  FY  1996  TARB 
project,  including  funding,  is  attached.   Please  note  that  due  to  the  budget 
uncertainties  in  FY  1996,  the  projects  are  being  processed  for  procurement  up 
to  the  point  of  award.   For  projects  identified  in  the  attachment  as  new  in  FY 
1996,  the  funding  should  be  considered  confidential  information  until  an  award 
is  made.   Many  of  the  projects,  especially  those  identified  as  Joint  Industry 
Projects  (JIP),  the  funding  represents  only  the  MMS  contribution  which  is 
typically  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  project  cost.   By  leveraging  our  investment 
in  these  projects  we  gain  access  to  the  information  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  at 
ensuring  safe  offshore  operations.    The  results  from  JIP's,  in  particular,  can 
frequently  be  kept  proprietary  for  years,  however,  MMS  participation  ensures 
timely  access  to  the  information. 

Attachment 

FY  96  Plaiform_an(LEipeline-Research-  Please  note  that  according  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  a  world  wide  basis  only  2%  of  oil  spilled  in  the 
sea  comes  from  offshore  production  operations.  On  the  U.S.  OCS,  98%  of  the 
spilled  oil  comes  from  pipeline  ruptures,  making  oil  spill  prevention  research  in 
the  area  of  pipelines  an  important  topic. 

1 .  Seafloor  Earthquake  Measurement  System  (SEMS)-  There  are  a  total  of 
three  seafloor  earthquake  motion  sensors  offshore  Southern  California.  The 
motion  resulting  from  earthquakes  offshore  may  differ  significantly  from  the 
onshore  environment.  The  data  from  these  sensors  is  being  used  to  evaluate  the 
hazard  to  offshore  oil  and  gas  development  and  to  provide  accurate,  local  data 
for  engineering  design  of  offshore  platforms.  This  information  is  critical  to 
MMS  when  evaluating  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  engineering  designs  for 
earthquake  prone  areas  of  the  offshore.   This  information  is  also  useful  in 
planning  the  MMS  inspection  program  for  these  facilities  (continuing  project  - 
$20,000  in  FY  1996). 

2.  Novel  Hydrate  Prediction  Method  for  Drilling  Fluids-  Gas  hydrate  formation 
is  a  recognized  hazard  to  drilling  operations  in  deep  water.   This  project  will 
develop  a  model  for  predicting  the  formation  of  hydrates  in  drilling  fluids 
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through  temperature  reduction  estimates.   This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in 
evaluating  safety  risks  and  conducting  inspections  of  drilling  operations  in 
hydrate  prone  areas  (new  Joint  Industry  Project  -  $50,000  in  FY  1996).* 

3.  Control  of  Natural  Gas  Hydrates-  Since  the  early  1930's,  the  petroleum 
industry  has  relied  mainly  on  methanol  and  glycol  in  mitigating  the  formation  of 
gas  hydrate  plugs  in  drilling  pipe.   This  project  will  develop  a  new  gas  hydrate 
inhibition  technique  called  kinetic  inhibition.   This  technique,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  hydrate  formation  temperature,  prevents  a  mass  of  gas  hydrates 
from  forming  a  solid  plug.   This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in  evaluating 
safety  risks  and  conducting  inspections  of  drilling  operations  in  hydrate  prone 
areas  (new  Joint  Industry  Project  -  $50,000  in  FY  1996).* 

4.  Homopolar  Welding  of  Offshore  Pipelines-  This  is  a  technique  potentially 
applicable  to  welding  large  offshore  pipelines  in  deep  water  in  a  more  economic 
fashion.   This  project  will  attempt  to  scale  up  the  successful  trials  with  small 
diameter  pipelines  to  larger  pipelines.   This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in 
evaluating  the  safety  risks  before  approving  this  technique  and  conducting 
inspections  of  large  offshore  pipelines.   As  exploration  and  ultimately 
production  move  further  offshore  both  the  number  of  pipelines  potentially  using 
this  technique  and  the  potential  volumes  of  oil  and  gas  carried  by  these  pipelines 
dramatically  increase  (new  project  -  $90,000  in  FY  1996).* 

5.  Underwater  Welding  Development  Program-  This  project  will  develop 
welding  electrodes  that  will,  by  compensating  for  pressure  induced  changes  in 
weld  metal,  make  underwater  welds  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Standards  Institute  for  Class  A  dry  welds.  Underwater  welding,  a 
critical  technique  for  construction  and  repair  of  offshore  structures  is  difficult 
and  profoundly  complicated  by  a  water  environment  when  compared  to  dry  land 
welding.  This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in  evaluating  the  safety  risks  of 
this  technique  and  conducting  inspections  of  facilities  constructed  or  repaired 
using  this  technique  (new  project  -  $25,000  in  FY  1996).* 

6.  Placement  Strategy  for  Offshore  Structures  to  Inhibit  Shallow  Water  Flows- 
Shallow  waterflows  occur  when  drilling  deep  wells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
When  overpressured  shallow  sand  deposits  are  penetrated  by  drilling,  water  can 
be  released  into  the  drilling  borehole  and  cause  severe  damage.  This  project 
will  design  clear,  low  viscosity  fluid  systems  that  flow  into  these  shallow  sand 
deposits  during  drilling  and  set  up  to  prevent  water  permeability  and  provide 
added  structural  support  to  the  borehole.   This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in 
evaluating  the  safety  risks  of  this  technique  and  conducting  inspections  of 
drilling  operations  using  this  technique  (new  Joint  Industry  Project  -  $50,000  in 
FY  1996).* 
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7.  Cathodic  Retrofit  for  Offshore  Structures-  Many  offshore  structures  have 
aged  to  the  point  where  sacrificial  anodes  that  provide  cathodic  protection  are 
nearly  expired.   This  cathodic  protection  against  corrosion  of  these  offshore 
structures  can  be  expensive  to  retrofit  depending  on  many  factors.  This  project 
will  develop  standardized  criteria  for  the  proper  timetable  and  cost  effective 
design  of  these  retrofit.   Corrosion,  if  not  reduced  by  cathodic  protection,  can 
compromise  the  structural  integrity  of  offshore  facilities  potentially  leading  to 
failure  of  crucial  support  members.  This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in 
evaluating  safety  risks  and  conducting  inspections  of  facilities  potentially  using 
this  approach  (new  Joint  Industry  Project  -  $20,000  in  FY  1996).  * 

8.  Pipeline  Reliability  Assessment-  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a 
practical  knowledge  based  system  to  assess  the  reliability  of  marine  pipelines. 
This  system  will  guide  decision  makers  in  maintenance,  inspection  procedures 
and  risk  based  assessments  of  the  potential  for  failure  by  different  pipeline 
segments.   This  information  is  critical  to  MMS  in  evaluating  safety  risks  and 
conducting  inspections  of  pipelines  potentially  using  this  approach  (new  Joint 
Industry  Project  -  $25,000  in  FY  1996).* 

9.  Funding  for  the  Composites  Engineering  and  Application  Center-  This  is  a 
small,  annual  contribution  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  center.  The 
center  exists  to  facilitate  and  conduct  research  into  the  use  of  innovative  new 
composite  materials  in  offshore  oil  and  gas  infrastructure.   Composites  offer 
high  strength,  low  cost,  low  weight,  high  corrosion  resistance  alternative 
construction  materials  to  the  offshore  petroleum  industry.   It  is  important  for 
MMS  to  become  knowledgeable  about  developments  in  this  material  research  to 
evaluate  safety  risks  and  conduct  inspections  of  facilities  that  may  use  these  new 
materials  (continuing  project  -  $20,000  in  FY  1996). 

10.  Cathodic  Retrofit  for  Marine  Pipelines-  Many  offshore  pipelines  have  aged 
to  the  point  where  sacrificial  anodes  that  provide  cathodic  protection  are  nearly 
expired.  This  cathodic  protection  against  corrosion  of  these  offshore  pipelines 
can  be  expensive  to  retrofit  depending  on  many  factors.   This  project  will 
develop  standardized  criteria  for  the  cost  effective  design  of  both  new  and 
retrofitted  cathodic  protection  of  pipelines.   Corrosion,  if  not  reduced  by 
cathodic  protection,  can  compromise  the  structural  integrity  of  offshore  facilities 
potentially  leading  to  failure  of  crucial  support  members.  This  information  is 
critical  to  MMS  in  evaluating  safety  risks  and  conducting  inspections  of 
facilities  potentially  using  this  approach  (new  project  -  $40,000  in  FY  1996).* 

11.  Funding  for  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Pipeline  Workshop-  This 
is  partial  funding  for  a  two  day  workshop  to  assess  the  state-of-the-art  in 
pipeline  related  research,  and  develop  a  prioritized  list  of  research  needs.  This 
workshop  will  bring  together  the  experts  and  practitioners  in  the  field  and 
provide  a  forum  for  information  exchange.   It  is  important  for  MMS  to  become 
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knowledgeable  about  developments  in  this  field  and  to  avoid  overlap  and 
duplication  of  effort  in  planning  MMS  research  in  this  area  (new  project  ■ 
$10,000  in  FY  1996).* 


F_YJ9S>6_OiLSpilLResponse.Research 

1.  In-Situ  Burn  Research-  In  public  and  Government  forums,  burning  has 
become  accepted  as  a  first  response  method  however  some  questions  remain 
about  both  water  and  air  quality  during  burning.  Additional  research  includes 
improved  techniques  for  burning  weathered  and  emulsified  oils  through 
laboratory  and  mesoscale  tests.  There  are  also  going  to  be  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  Large  Eddy  Simulation  (LES)  Smoke  Plume  Dispersion 
Model  (continuing  project  -  $300,000  in  FY  1996). 

2.  Laser  Fluorosensor  Development-  The  objectives  of  this  project  include; 
develop  the  technology  of  using  a  new  airborne  laser  fluorosensor  for  detecting 
small  concentrations  of  oil  in  complex  environments  such  as:  water,  shoreline, 
oil  amongst  debris,  ice,  or  weeds.  The  project  has  developed  prototype 
instruments,  will  continue  to  test  these  instruments  and  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  new  generation  instrument  which  provides  scanning  and  geo- 
referenced  oil  spill  mapping  capability  (continuing  project  -  $300,000  in  FY 
1996). 

3.  Frequency  Scanning  Radiometer  Development-  One  of  the  major  problems 
associated  with  oil  spills  on  the  ocean  is  determining  the  thick-oil  regions  so  that 
appropriate  countermeasures  can  be  applied  to  those  areas.   Although  oil  slicks 
can  cover  very  large  areas,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  slick  is  often  contained 
in  less  than  20  percent  of  the  slick  area.  The  project  is  developing  an  all- 
weather,  airborne  instrument  capable  of  measuring  and  mapping  oil  thickness 
over  an  oil  slick  in  real-time  and  transmitting  images  to  the  response  vessels 
(continuing  project  -  $255,000  in  FY  1996). 

4.  Chemical  Treating  Agents  for  Oil  Spills-  The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to 
develop  repeatable  tests  for  oil  spill  treating  agents,  test  commercial  products, 
understand  dispersant  action  mechanisms  and  test  new  product  ideas.   Work  will 
continue  to  develop  standard  test  protocols  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  ten 
different  categories  of  chemical  treating  agents.   Work  will  also  continue  to 
evaluate  existing  agents,  including  dispersants,  for  efficacy  and  toxicity,  and  to 
recommend  new  chemical  treating  agents  (continuing  project  -  $100,000  in  FY 
1996). 

5.  Behavior  of  Spilled  Oil-  The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  behavior  and  fate  of  spilled  oil.   This  project  will 
continue  to  acquire  information  on  the  behavior  of  spilled  oil,  and  develop 
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models  to  predict  this  behavior.    Research  elements  to  be  addressed  include:  oil 
weathering,  evaporation,  water-in-oil  emulsification,  dispersion,  dissolution, 
and  photo-oxidation.   The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  oils  will  be 
measured  and  included  in  a  database  (continuing  project  -  $200,000  in  FY 
1996). 

6.  Salvbard  Shoreline  Clean-up  Project-  This  project  is  an  experimental  oil 
spill  study  to  compare  oil  removal  performance  of  individual  treatment  options 
with  natural  weathering  processes.   The  focus  will  be  on  in-situ  shoreline 
treatment  options  and  the  oil  removal  effectiveness  on  remote,  mixed  sediment 
beaches  with  limited  access.   The  primary  experimental  treatment  options  are 
tilling,  tilling  combined  with  biomediation  and  surf  washing  as  an  enhanced 
clay-oil  flocculation  process  (new  project  -  $50,000  in  FY  1996).* 

7.  Spilled  Oil  Sorbents-  This  project  is  developing  test  methods  for  the  efficacy 
of  different  sorbents  based  upon  the  American  Society  of  Testing  and  Materials 
(ASTM)  recommended  methods.  Test  methods  are  being  expanded  to  include  a 
more  extensive  list  of  lest  liquids.   The  evaluation  of  sorbent  containment 
booms  will  also  begin  (continuing  project  -  $20,000  in  FY  1996). 

8.  Orimulsions-  This  project  will  determine  penetration,  and  short  term 
retention  of  orimulsion  (a  heavy,  inexpensive  petroleum  based  fuel  used  in  large 
facilities  like  power  plants  for  heating)  in  coarse  sediment  shorelines.   The 
project  will  also  prepare  a  shoreline  cleanup  manual  for  Orimulsion  in  various 
habitats  (new  project  -  $20,000  in  FY  1996).* 

9.  MMS  Funding  of  Certain  Tests  at  Ohmsett-  These  funds  are  to  support 
testing  at  Ohmsett  of  new  or  innovative  technologies  to  detect,  contain  and  clean 
up  oil  spills.   These  funds  are  generally  available  as  cooperative  support  for 
those  technologies  which  might  otherwise  remain  unevaluated  or  undeveloped 
(continuing  project  -  $200,000  in  FY  1996). 

10.  Laboratory  Testing  to  Determine  the  Operational  Parameters  for  In-Situ 
Burning  of  OCS  Crude  Oils-  A  laboratory  test  program  is  proposed  to  determine 
the  following  parameters  with  respect  to  the  in  situ  burning  of  six  key  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  crudes:  effects  of  slick  weathering  on  ignitability;  burn 
rate;  and  oil  removal  efficiency  (new  project  -  $125,000  in  FY  1996).* 

1 1.  Mesoscale  Testing  of  Fire  Resistant  Containment  Boom  in  Waves  and 
Flames-  This  project  will  develop  a  protocol  for  the  testing  of  fire  resistant 
containment  booms  in  waves  while  the  boom  is  being  exposed  to  full-scale  heat 
loads  (new  project  -  $125,000  in  FY  1996).   * 

12.  Reduction  of  Smoke  from  Oil  Fires  through  the  Use  of  Enhanced  Burning 
Additives-  The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  practical  strategies  to 
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reduce  smoke  from  in-situ  burning  of  oil  spills  (new  project  -  $100,000  in  FY 
1996).* 

13.  Cooperative  Research  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  (API)- 
Funding  to  support  a  number  of  joint  projects  with  API  that  are  under 
consideration.   One  example  is  a  study  of  the  fate  of  the  residue  from  burned  oil 
(e.g.  sinking,  dissolution,  etc.).  This  is  a  new  project  in  FY  1996  with  $28,500 

allocated  to  it.    * 


Ohmsetl^JTheNationaLOil  Spill  ResponseJTesLEacility 

All  funding  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  facility  is  provided  through 
a  contract  with  a  facility  management  company.  The  FY  1996  allocation  is 
$991,500  for  this  continuing  effort. 


*  Projects  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  not  yet  been  awarded.   The  cost 
information  should  be  considered  administratively  confidential. 

Question:         What  agreements  have  you  reached  with  the  States  with  respect  to  setting  up 
cooperative  arrangements  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  OP  A  90? 

Answer:  The  MMS  has  executed  MOU's  with  the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  California, 

and  Alaska  to  allow  a  single  response  plan  to  satisfy  State  and  Federal 
requirements;  ensure  compatible  regulations;  conduct  joint  investigations,  drills, 
and  inspections;  and  assist  in  training  State  personnel.   We  are  currently 
pursuing  a  similar  agreement  with  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Question: 


Which  States  have  not  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with  you  and  what  is 
the  holdup  on  reaching  agreement  in  those  States? 


Answer:  The  MMS  originally  initiated  agreements  with  States  that  are  the  major 

producers  of  offshore  oil.  These  are  the  States  named  in  the  response  to 
question  above.   The  MMS  is  now  negotiating  an  MOU  with  the  State  of 
Alabama,  where  the  offshore  production  is  principally  gas.  There  has  been  no 
holdup  in  the  negotiation  of  these  MOU's. 


Question:  What  cooperative  efforts  have  you  had  with  the  Louisiana  Environmental 

Response  Center  and  what  funding  and  staffing  support  has  MMS  provided  to  date 
to  the  Center? 
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Answer  In  Fiscal  Year  1992  MMS  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Louisiana 

Environmental  Research  Center  at  McNeese  State  University.  The  primary  focus 
of  this  activity  was  to  design  and  conduct  a  major  symposium  to  present  current 
information  on  research  associated  with  oil  spills  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean    Subsequent  to  the  symposium  two  smaller  meetings  of  scientists  and 
managers  were  held  to  continue  discussion  on  related  research  topics    In  addition, 
a  proceedings  document  is  being  prepared  and  technical  papers  will  result  from  the 
smaller  meetings    In  Fiscal  Year  1995  the  scope  of  the  cooperative  effort  was 
expanded  to  allow  the  study  of  changes  in  mangroves  and  salt  marsh  plants 
resulting  from  oil  pollution    MMS  has  provided  $325,000  for  this  activity.  The 
funding  source  is  the  ROMM  Appropriation,  not  the  OSR    MMS  staff  have 
provided  general  and  direct  consultation  with  the  participating  scientists  regarding 
the  scope  and  direction  of  their  studies.   Dr.  Pasquale  Roscigno,  the  MMS  project 
scientist  on  this  effort,  has  co-edited  with  Dr  Ed  Proffitt,  McNeese  State,  a  work 
entitled    "Proceedings.  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Oil  Spills  in  Coastal 
Ecosystems    Assessing  Effects,  Natural  Recovery,  and  Progress  in  Remediation 
Research"  which  will  be  available  soon  from  MMS 


Question: 


What  benefits  have  been  achieved  through  these  cooperative  efforts9 


Answer:  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  symposium  proceedings,  two  other  workshops 

are  in  various  stages  of  completion  They  deal  with  the  topics  on  oil  spill  impacts 
and  remediation  for  resources  and  habitats  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  workshop 
report  on  mangroves  is  being  prepared  for  scientific  review  and  a  workshop 
dealing  with  these  issues  as  they  concern  marshes  is  scheduled  for  June,  1996.   In 
all  three  cases,  experts  from  many  specialized  fields  have  come  together  to  discuss 
remediation  strategies  to  be  implemented  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  oil  spill 
Not  only  will  this  information  be  of  value  in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  from  OCS 
production  and  development  activities,  but  this  information  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  event  of  oil  spills  from  a  tankering  accident    In  summary,  this  cooperative 
effort  has  successfully  provided  an  important  forum  for  information  exchange 
regarding  topics  associated  with  fates  and  effects  of  spilled  oil  in  the  marine 
environment. 


Question: 


What  does  the  budget  request  assume  with  respect  to  continued  funding  for  the 
Louisiana  Environmental  Response  Center? 


Answer:  The  Louisiana  Environmental  Research  Center  has  successfully  provided  MMS 

with  the  information  needed  under  the  terms  of  the  cooperative  agreement  and 
that  agreement  is  scheduled  to  close  out  at  the  end  of  FY  1996.    MMS  plans  to 
continue  the  Coastal  Marine  Institute  program  in  Louisiana  which  is  open  to  all 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  Through  this  partnership 
with  the  State,  MMS  provides  up  to  $2  million  annually  for  research  projects 
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that  address  important  OCS  environmental  and  socioeconomic  information 
needs.    In  recognition  of  the  mutual  benefit  to  MMS  and  State  information 
needs,  MMS  funds  must  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  basis  by  the  recipient. 
The  Louisiana  State  University  manages  the  CMI  and  issues  annual  solicitations 
inviting  participation  in  the  program.  The  MMS  has  recommended  to  the 
Louisiana  Environmental   Research  Center  that  it  pursue  this  option  for  further 
funding.   (As  stated  above,  the  MMS  does  not  use  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust 
Funds  for  this  activity.) 


Receipts 

Question  For  the  record  please  provide  a  brief  explanation  of  how  mineral  receipts  are 

distributed,  including  a  discussion  of  the  different  types  of  receipts;  Federal,  State, 
and  Indian  shares,  and  receipts  deposited  into  special  accounts  such  as  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund    Please  use  the  actual  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1995 
in  your  answer 


Answer:  The  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  all 

mineral  leasing  receipts  collected  from  Indian,  and  Federal  onshore  and  offshore 
(Outer  Continental  Shelf)  lands    Mineral  leasing  receipts  are  derived  from  rents, 
bonuses,  minimum  royalties,  royalties,  and  payor  late  payment  interest    The 
distribution  of  the  Federal  collections  between  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  other  Federal  funds,  and  the  States  and  counties  is  determined  by  statute 
which  in  most  part  is  based  on  land  category  (various  types  of  public  domain  and 
acquired  lands)  and  source  type  (oil  and  gas  rents,  coal  royalties,  etc  )    The 
distribution  of  Indian  collections  is  to  the  applicable  Tribes  and  Indian  Allottees. 
Attached  is  a  list  of  actual  FY  1995  mineral  receipt  disbursements  by  major 
category. 

Onshore:  Federal  onshore  receipts  are  initially  directed  into  all  accounts  based  on 
land  category  and  source  type    Detailed  State  information  is  necessary  to  disburse 
States'  shares  to  States'  treasuries    The  acquired  lands  collections  shared  with 
counties  are  electronically  transferred  to  the  USDA  for  distribution  into  receipt 
accounts. 

The  collections  from  public  domain  lands  leased  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(MLA)  authority  are  shared  50%  with  the  States,  40%  with  the  Reclamation  Fund 
(which  funds  western  water  projects),  and  10%  with  the  General  Fund    The 
General  Fund  share  is  deposited  into  separate  accounts  for  rents  and  bonuses  or 
for  royalties    Because  by  law  Alaska  receives  no  monies  from  the  Reclamation 
Fund,  Alaska  receives  a  90%  share  of  mineral  leasing  receipts. 

MMS  transfers  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  for  distribution  monies 
collected  from  public  domain  lands  not  leased  under  the  MLA,  such  as  the 
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National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska  (NPRA)  lands  from  which  Alaska  and  the 
General  Fund  receive  50%  shares    Since  there  is  no  production  from  the  NPRA, 
all  of  the  receipts  are  derived  from  rents  and  bonuses.  MMS  transfers  Alaska's 
share  to  the  BLM  for  semi-annual  disbursement. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  disburse 
monthly  to  States  all  mineral  leasing  payments  authorized  by  Section  6  of  the  MLA 
for  Acquired  Lands    These  receipts  are  distributed  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
acquired  lands  and  applicable  statute  as  follows:  National  Forest  lands:  75% 
Federal,  25%  State;  Corps  of  Engineers  Flood  Control  lands:  25%  Federal;  75% 
State. 

As  required  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  the  amount 
deducted  from  onshore  mineral  leasing  receipts  prior  to  the  division  and 
distribution  of  such  receipts  between  the  States  and  the  Treasury  (net  receipts 
sharing)  is  credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 

Offshore:    Receipts  are  initially  deposited  into  accounts  depending  on  source: 
rents,  bonuses,  or  royalties    Interest  earned  on  collections  held  in  escrow  are 
deposited  to  a  separate  account    27%  of  receipts  from  leases  located  in  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  Section  8(g)  zone  (the  area  approximately  3  miles  seaward  from  the 
State/Federal  boundary)  are  distributed  to  the  applicable  States  with  the  remaining 
73%  to  the  General  Fund 

Deposits  are  also  made  into  an  escrow  account  pending  the  resolution  of  a  dispute 
between  Alaska  and  Federal  Government  as  to  the  location  of  the  State/Federal 
boundary  in  the  Beaufort  Sea    Sale  bonuses  and  rental  payments  collected 
between  1979  and  1991  total  in  excess  of  S434  million.  The  legal  issues  have  been 
analyzed  by  a  Special  Master  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.    A  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  expected  in  FY  1997    Depending  on  the  outcome,  an  estimated 
$1  billion  could  be  deposited  into  a  Treasury  interest  account  with  the  $434  million 
principal  deposited  into  the  Treasury  account  for  rents  and  bonuses 

Most  of  the  OCS  receipts  (i.e.,  derived  from  leases  seaward  from  the  8(g)  zone) 
that  are  accumulated  throughout  the  year  in  the  General  Fund  are  transferred  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  National  Park  Service  administered  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund    OCS  receipts  are 
the  sole  funding  source  of  the  HPF  ($150  million)  and  the  major  funding  source 
(about  85%)  of  the  mandated  $900  million  required  for  the  LWCF    Because  the 
HPF  was  enacted  first,  the  HPF  and  then  the  LWCF  must  be  funded  from  OCS 
receipts    Accounting  procedures  require  payments  be  made  first  from  rents  and 
bonuses  and  then  any  needed  additional  payments  should  be  made  from  royalties 
The  HPF  and  LWCF  are  subject  to  appropriation,  and  the  amount  of  States'  grants 
is  determined  by  various  criteria  that  are  not  related  to  the  amount  of  OCS  receipts 
collected  off  each  State's  coastline 
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Indian:    Receipts  are  initially  directed  into  two  separate  accounts,  Tribal  and 
Allotted    BIA  is  notified  daily  of  the  amounts  received  for  deposit  into  interest- 
bearing  accounts    100%  of  the  collections  from  Tribal  lands  are  distributed  to  the 
applicable  Tribes  and  100%  of  the  collections  from  Allotted  lands  are  shared  by 
the  individual  Indian  owners  of  the  lands  in  proportion  to  their  ownership  of  the 
applicable  lease  revenues. 

MMS  transfers  Indian  receipts  to  an  account  at  Treasury  for  BIA's  disbursement 
to  Tribal  accounts  and  Individual  Indian  Money  accounts 

Deposits  are  also  made  into  an  escrow  account  at  BIA  as  a  result  of  the  Crow 
Boundary  Settlement  of  1994  involving  revenues  derived  from  leases  in  disputed 
land  along  the  Crow  Reservation  boundary    Interest  earned  on  the  deposits  to  the 
escrow  account  are  available  for  distribution  to  the  Crow  Tribe    Deposits  continue 
until  the  balance  reaches  $85  million 
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Mineral  Receipts  Disbursements 

Major  Disbursement  Categories 

FY  1995  Actual 


U.S.  Treasury 

Offshore  Royalties 

General  Fund  Royalties 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  Rents  and  Bonuses 


$1,620  million 

149  million 

14  million 


Other  Federal  Agencies 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Historical  Preservation  Fund 


$2  million 
367  million 

19  million 

2  million 

897  million 

150  million 


Payments  to  States 

Mineral  Leasing  Act 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Flood  Control  Act) 

Offshore 


473  million 

2  million 

1  million 

75  million 


Indian 

Allotted 

Tribal 

Crow  Boundary  Settlement  Escrow 


15  million 
17  million 
13  million 


Statement  of 

Robert  J.  Uram,  Director 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

March  27,  1996 


Overview 


The  fiscal  year  1 997  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  (OSM)  is  at  the  same  funding  level  as  that  provided  in  the  FY  1996 
Conference  level,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small  request  for  the  Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  Initiative.  The  total  request  of  $274.2  million  is  for  discretionary  spending  and 
does  not  include  the  mandatory  permanent  appropriation  of  up  to  $70  million  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Combined  Benefits  Fund. 

This  is  a  bare-bones  budget  that  OSM  requires  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  (SMCRA)  effectively  and  efficiently.  Of  the 
discretionary  total,  $196.5  million,  or  72  percent,  goes  directly  to  the  States.  An  additional 
$13.5  million,  or  five  percent,  is  targeted  specifically  for  reclamation  projects  (emergency 
and  high  priority),  and  civil  penalty  reclamation,  leaving  only  $63.8  million,  or  23  percent, 
for  OSM's  operating  budget. 

The  budget  request  represents  OSM's  best  efforts  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
stakeholders  within  the  constraints  of  the  overall  funding  level.  On  November  28,  1995, 
OSM  met  with  a  cross  section  of  its  customers,  including  representatives  from 
environmental  groups,  the  coal  industry,  and  State  regulatory  authorities  to  solicit  their 
views  on  the  bureau's  budget.  OSM  has  incorporated  into  this  request  many  proposals  and 
suggestions  made  at  that  meeting,  most  notably  the  shift  of  resources  to  technical 
assistance  and  the  funding  request  for  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 

The  budget  request  reflects  a  change  in  oversight  philosophy  from  process  to  results  and 
places  greater  emphasis  on  preventing  problems  rather  than  correcting  them  after  they 
occur.  At  the  same  time,  OSM  is  maintaining  inspector  resources  needed  to  monitor  State 
program  compliance  and  to  exercise  its  critically-needed  backup  enforcement  role. 

At  the  FY  1997  request  level,  OSM  will  be  able  to  restore  services  and  program  operations 
for  high  priority  programs  to  the  levels  assumed  in  the  FY  1 996  Conference  level  but  which 
have  not  been  realized  because  of  the  need  to  use  program  funding  to  cover  significant 
downsizing  costs  in  FY  1996.  During  FY  1996,  OSM's  FTE  level  decreased  from  951  to 
664.  This  was  brought  about  in  part  by  31  employees  taking  advantage  of  retirement 
opportunities,  such  as  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program,  and  four  leaving  for 
jobs  elsewhere.  OSM  also  eliminated  39  vacant  positions.  The  majority  of  the  decrease  in 
FTE  levels  was  the  result  of  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  due  to  budget  reductions:  1 82 
permanent  employees  and  31  temporary,  summer  intern,  and  stay-in-school  employees 
were  separated. 

This  new  level  of  664  is  about  40  percent  lower  than  OSM's  FTE  level  of  1 ,093  in  FY 
1993,  a  highly  significant  reduction.  OSM  also  reduced  the  number  of  office  locations  from 
35  to  28  and  reduced  total  office  space  requirements  in  1 7  other  locations. 

(935) 
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FY  1997  Budget  Request  Highlights 

The  modest  increase  of  $4.3  million  over  the  FY  1996  Conference  level  is  targeted  to  the 
Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative,  OSM's  top  priority  for  FY  1997. 

OSM  is  dedicated  to  a  shared  commitment  and  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  States 
and  tribes.  This  is  the  underlying  premise  of  the  entire  budget  request.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  OSM's  success  in  achieving  this  than  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 
This  initiative  was  established  as  a  grass-roots  partnership  and  alliance  with  over  40  State, 
Federal,  and  local  organizations.  Scores  of  groups  in  the  affected  area  are  enthusiastic 
about  this  initiative,  particularly  citizen  watershed  organizations. 

Acid  mine  drainage  from  abandoned  coal  mines  is  the  most  significant  environmental 
problem  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Over  7,000  miles  of  streams  have  been  destroyed  by  it. 
OSM  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  reversible.  The  Clean  Streams  Initiative  offers  hope  for 
an  improved  quality  of  life  for  the  coal  field  residents  by  restoring  historic  fisheries, 
recreational  opportunities,  and  potable  water.  Through  its  Title  V  program,  OSM  is  also 
working  on  the  prevention  of  acid  mine  drainage. 

The  $4.3  million  requested  for  FY  1997  will  provide  seed  money  to  be  used  for  matching 
other  funding  sources  for  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative  projects.  Twelve  projects  have  been 
tentatively  identified,  which  will  address  over  230  miles  of  contaminated  streams.  These 
proposed  projects,  located  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  will  require  approximately  $30  million  from  all  sources  to 
complete.  OSM  anticipates  that  this  seed  money  will  encourage  contributions  from  other 
public  and  private  sources. 

A  strong  technical  assistance  and  training  program  is  also  a  high  priority  for  FY  1997.  OSM 
is  requesting  $13.9  million  for  the  Technical  Services,  Training  and  Research  subactivity, 
$2.3  million  over  the  FY  1996  Conference  level.  The  States  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
OSM's  technical  training  program  and  the  Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS). 
The  major  funding  reductions  to  this  budget  activity  in  FY  1 996  have  severely  weakened 
the  program,  compromising  OSM's  ability  to  provide  the  services  sought  by  States  and 
precluding  it  from  making  needed  investments  in  technology  improvements  and  upgrades. 

OSM  is  the  premier  repository  of  knowledge  on  mining  and  reclamation.  Our  stakeholders 
value  this  expertise  and  recognize  that  it  cannot  be  economically  replicated  at  the  State 
level.  It  is  imperative  that  OSM  have  a  sufficiently  financed  technical  services  program  in 
order  to  address  deficiencies  that  may  be  detected  in  State  programs  and  otherwise 
strengthen  and  improve  those  State  programs.  Included  in  OSM's  FY  1997  request  is 
funding  to  restore  technical  training  to  the  FY  1995  level,  continue  the  upgrading  of  TIPS 
hardware  and  software,  which  was  interrupted  by  reductions  in  FY  1 996,  and  develop  an 
electronic  permitting  system  and  expand  its  use. 

States  have  initiated  electronic  permitting  with  great  success.  Electronic  permitting  allows 
direct  data  transfer  and  electronic  submittal  of  permit  information,  thus  speeding  the  permit 
application  review  process,  benefitting  industry  by  lowering  costs  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  data.  OSM  will  also  bring  together  AML  users  of  computer-assisted  design 
software  to  share  their  expertise  and  learn  new  techniques.  These  increases  in  the  budget 
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request  respond  to  OSM's  stakeholders'  requests  for  expanded  and  improved  technical 
services. 

OSM  recognizes  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibilities  for  Indian  tribes.  OSM  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  tribes  to  assist  them  in  developing  programs  and  skills  that  will  result  in 
tribal  primacy.  OSM  will  work  to  assist  the  tribes  in  achieving  self-sufficiency.  OSM's 
request  includes  funds  for  tribal  grants  to  develop  primacy  capability. 

OSM  requests  $13.7  million  for  Regulatory  Program  Operations,  a  $2.4  million  reduction 
from  the  FY  1996  Conference  level.  This  reduction  reflects  the  difficult  choices  OSM  has 
had  to  make  at  the  funding  level  of  the  FY  1997  budget  request.  OSM  is  investing  in  a 
reinvigorated  technical  assistance  program  to  effectively  maintain  and  strengthen  State 
programs.  OSM  will  maintain  its  effective  backup  enforcement  role  by  better  focusing  its 
inspection  activities  on  problem  areas  and  results  rather  than  process. 

OSM  has  held  its  request  for  emergency  reclamation  projects  to  $1 1  million,  the  same  as  in 
the  FY  1 996  Conference  level.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  rest  of  the  FY  1 997  request  follows. 

Regulation  and  Technology 

OSM's  FY  1 997  request  for  this  appropriation  is  $94.8  million,  a  decrease  of  $1.2  million 
from  the  FY  1 996  Conference  level.  OSM  has  also  decreased  its  FTE  level  from  the  FY 
1996  Conference  level  by  six.  OSM  is  requesting  $50.7  million  for  State  Regulatory 
Grants.  OSM  anticipates  that  this  decrease  of  $86,000  from  the  FY  1996  Conference  level 
will  not  affect  the  States  because  of  normal  lapses  of  funds. 

In  both  Regulatory  Program  Operations  and  Technical  Services,  Training  and  Research, 
OSM  will  do  a  follow-up  study  of  its  FY  1 995  reorganization  and  make  adjustments  as 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers/stakeholders.  This  will  include  workload 
analyses,  training,  and  outreach  and  may  involve  consolidation  of  smaller  offices  to 
enhance  the  regional  structure  implemented  in  FY  1995. 

OSM's  request  of  $4.8  million  for  Assessments  and  Collections  is  a  decrease  of  $1  million 
from  the  FY  1 996  Conference  level.  OSM  has  achieved  efficiencies  through  automation  in 
this  subactivity  that  enable  the  shift  of  resources  to  higher  priority  work.  OSM  does  not 
anticipate  any  reductions  in  collections  or  changes  in  personnel  as  a  result  of  this  change. 

OSM  has  included  increases  in  technical  assistance  to  the  States  and  tribes  only  by  taking 
reductions  in  the  Regulatory  Program  Operations  area.  Although  these  reductions  are  large, 
the  budget  request  still  addresses  citizen  concerns  by  retaining  core  field  inspection, 
technical  assistance,  and  fee  compliance  capabilities. 

Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 

OSM's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  this  appropriation  is  $179.4  million,  an  increase  of 
$5.5  million  compared  to  the  FY  1996  Conference  level.  This  increase  is  almost  exclusively 
in  grants  to  States.  OSM  also  asks  for  an  increase  of  six  FTE  over  the  FY  1 996  Conference 
level.  Of  the  $179.4  million,  OSM  requests  $144.3  million  for  State  Reclamation  Grants, 
an  increase  of  $4.3  million  over  the  FY  1996  Conference  level. 
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OSM  requests  $5.6  million  for  Fee  Compliance,  a  decrease  of  $0.4  million.  This  modest 
reduction  will  not  adversely  affect  OSM's  program,  which  is  critical  for  ensuring  the 
continued  collection  of  $250  million  annually  in  AML  fees.  It  reflects  improved  industry 
compliance  and  the  need  to  direct  scarce  resources  to  higher  priority  activities. 

OSM's  request  for  Reclamation  Program  Operations  is  $23.1  million,  an  increase  of  only 
$0.1  million  over  the  FY  1 996  Conference  level.  This  will  increase  OSM's  investment  in 
technology,  with  upgrades  in  the  Technical  Information  Processing  System  for  AML.  The 
increase  also  includes  a  portion  of  the  effort  described  above  to  enhance  the  regional 
structure,  including  necessary  training. 

OSM  asks  for  $1 .5  million  for  the  Small  Operator  Assistance  Program.  No  funding  was 
requested  in  FY  1 996  because  of  sufficient  funding  carried  over  from  prior  years.  OSM 
does  not  expect  that  carryover  funds  from  FY  1 996  will  be  sufficient  for  FY  1 997  needs 
and  asks  for  this  modest  increase  to  continue  needed  help  to  small  operators  who  face 
continued  competitive  pressures.  Again,  this  increase  is  possible  only  through  reductions  in 
OSM's  Regulatory  Program  Operations. 

Dual  Appropriation 

OSM's  General  Administration  is  funded  under  both  appropriations,  in  approximate 
proportion  to  the  OSM-wide  distribution  of  expenditures.  This  activity  includes  Executive 
Direction,  Administrative  Support,  and  General  Services.  OSM  asks  for  $16.2  million  for 
these  purposes,  a  decrease  of  $0.03  million.  In  FY  1995,  OSM  established  the  authority 
for  a  Federal  advisory  committee  to  promote  better  communication  and  interaction 
between  OSM  and  its  stakeholders,  principally  the  citizens  of  the  coal  fields,  the  coal 
industry,  and  States.  OSM  was  unable  to  use  this  committee  in  FY  1996  because  of  iack 
of  resources.  OSM  is  requesting  $100,000  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1997. 

In  conclusion,  OSM  is  submitting  a  tight  budget.  It  is  operating  at  or  near  the  margin  in  all 
areas.  OSM's  budget  request  reflects  the  absolute  minimum  needed  to  maintain  its 
program. 

Reinvention 

OSM  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  its  ongoing  reinvention  efforts.  As 
part  of  the  process  of  reinventing  itself  to  achieve  a  government  that  works  better  and 
costs  less,  OSM  is  proposing  a  new  budget  structure  for  FY  1 998  that  reflects  the  way  it 
carries  out  its  mission,  vision,  and  goals.  OSM  believes  that  this  new  structure  better 
fulfills  the  intent  of  the  Government  Performance  Review  Act  (GPRA).  These  business 
lines,  which  cut  across  both  of  OSM's  appropriations,  represent  OSM's  core  functions: 
Environmental  Restoration,  Environmental  Protection,  Technology  Development  and 
Transfer,  Financial  Management,  and  Executive  Direction  and  General  Administration. 

OSM  is  also  working  to  meet  GRPA  requirements  for  establishing,  testing,  and  evaluating 
performance  measures.  The  process  will  demonstrate  whether  OSM  met  performance 
measures  for  a  particular  year  and  whether  it  is  making  progress  over  time. 
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INTERIOR  and  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD:  FY97  REQUEST 

OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Staffing  Reductions 

Question:    How  has  the  significant  reduction  in  staff  from  FY  1995  to  FY  1996  redefined 
your  delivery  of  "mission  requirements"? 

Answer:    OSM  has  maintained  its  Mission  and  Vision  Statement  and  its  goals  despite  the 
drastic  reduction  in  personnel  it  suffered  in  FY  1996.  In  responding  to  FY  1996  budget 
reductions,  OSM  evaluated  its  business  lines  and  program  activities  to  see  if  the  agency 
should  abandon  any  ongoing  business  line.  OSM  determined  that  all  of  the  basic 
business  lines  and  program  activities  are  mission  essential.  OSM's  only  choice  was  to 
apply  fewer  resources  to  these  business  lines,  and  in  some  cases,  eliminate  or  postpone 
selected  functions  for  FY  1996. 

As  a  result,  our  performance  in  FY  1996  is  below  that  of  FY  1995  levels  in  a 
number  of  areas,  including  technical  training,  inspections,  and  the  Applicant  Violator 
System.  OSM  is  operating  at  the  margin  of  needed  personnel  in  all  areas. 

OSM  has  also  worked  to  increase  productivity  throughout  all  of  the  agency's 
activities  through  automation,  re-engineering,  delegation,  and  streamlining.  These 
productivity  increases  have  been  critical  in  keeping  performance  at  acceptable  levels. 


Question:    Was  this  reduction  consistent  with  the  Streamlining  Plan  prepared  in  FY 
93/94,  and  if  not,  are  efforts  underway  to  implement  those  efforts? 

Answer:    OSM  made  its  reductions  consistent  with  its  streamlining  plan.  OSM  is  at  or 
near  our  1997  goals  in  all  areas  as  shown  by  the  following  chart: 


1993 

1996 

1997 

+  Over/ 

Base 

Post-RIF 

Goal 

-  Under 

Headquarters  staff 

360 

161 

216 

-55 

Supervisors 

179 

85 

80 

+    5 

Personnel  staff 

24 

13 

10 

+    3 

Budget  staff 

12 

9 

9 

0 

Procurement  staff 

22 

13 

15 

-   2 

Finance  staff 

32 

29 

28 

+    1 

940 


NOTES: 


The  1996  Post-RIF  column  combines  the  effect  of  OSM's  reorganization,  reduction- 
in-force,  and  administrative  streamlining.  The  1997  Goal  column  shows  the  goal  for 
1997  established  in  1994.  The  last  column  shows  the  results;  for  example,  a 
negative  number  indicates  that  OSM  exceeded  the  goal. 

These  positions  are  non-additive.  Positions  listed  as  "Headquarters  staff"  include 
supervisors  and  some  administrative  staff.  Administrative  staff  are  also  located  at 
regional  headquarters. 

Personnel,  Budget,  and  Procurement  figures  include  positions  in  Washington  and 
three  regions. 

Finance  figures  include  accounting  and  finance  staff  for  administrative  accounting 
functions  only  and  not  staff  assigned  to  AML  fee  accounting  activities. 


Question:    How  many  individuals  that  were  adversely  affected  by  the  RIF  have  retained 
pay,  and  what  are  the  FY  1997  implications  of  that? 

Answer:    Fifty  employees  who  were  adversely  affected  by  the  RIF  are  entitled  to  retain 
pay.  These  individuals  will  continue  to  retain  pay  in  FY  1997. 


Question:    Please  explain  the  reductions  you  would  like  to  take  to  reflect  the  one-time 
severance  costs  of  FY  1996  that  came  at  the  expense  of  program  operations  in  FY  1996. 

Answer:    OSM  does  not  plan  to  take  any  additional  reductions  to  reflect  the  one-time 
cost  of  the  RIF  that  occurred  in  FY  1996.  The  costs  in  FY  1996  for  severance  will  be 
approximately  $3.2  million  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  amount  was  made 
available  only  by  deferring  program  costs  in  FY  1996.  In  FY  1997,  OSM  plans  to  restore 
these  funds  to  the  affected  programs  and/or  redirect  restored  funds  to  higher  priority 
areas.  For  example,  $1.5  million  will  be  restored  to  the  SOAP  program,  $400,000  will 
be  added  back  to  the  Technical  Training  program,  $600,000  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS),  and  $200,000  will  be  invested  in 
electronic  permitting  implementation. 


Question:    Your  budget  justification  indicates  that  you  were  only  able  to  pay  severance 
costs  by  scaling  back  on  operations  in  FY  1996.  Please  indicate  which  areas  were 
affected  by  this  reduced  level  of  performance.  What  were  the  net  impacts  of  this 
performance  drop? 
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Answer:    There  has  been  a  temporary  drop  in  overall  program  performance  as  a  result  of 
losing  knowledgeable  and  experienced  employees  in  both  administrative  and  mission- 
related  areas  and  the  natural  learning  curve  of  those  employees  who  were  reassigned  to 
different  positions  with  new  duties  and  responsibilities.  Moreover,  training  funds  are 
insufficient  to  re-tool  employees  in  their  new  areas  of  responsibility,  as  funds  to  pay 
severance  costs  were  obtained  from  the  operating  budget. 

Several  program  areas  were  impacted  significantly  in  FY  1996,  and  the  agency  is 
seeking  to  restore  these  programs  to  their  full  performance  levels  in  FY  1997.  These  core 
program  areas  included: 

•  Technical  Training:    FY  1996  funding  reductions  forced  cancellation  of  30  of  the  50 
planned  technical  training  course  sessions,  meaning  that  only  300  of  the  800  State 
and  tribal  students  who  requested  training  will  receive  it.  Additionally, 
development  of  critical  new  classes  in  areas  such  as  AML  emergency  project  design 
had  to  be  deferred. 

•  Applicant  Violator  System:    Reductions  occurred  in  ownership  and  control 
investigations.  From  October  1 994  through  March  1 995,  OSM  conducted  206 
investigations.  During  the  same  six-month  period  in  1995-1996,  112  investigations 
were  conducted— a  46  percent  reduction.  The  reductions  diminish  OSM's  ability  to 
identify  violators  and  block  them  from  receiving  new  permits  and  also  impact  the 
agency's  ability  to  bring  about  reclamation  and  the  payment  of  fees  owed  the 
government.  Also,  it  now  takes  longer  for  OSM  to  respond  to  ownership  and 
control  rebuttals  and  other  claims  of  data  errors  by  the  coal  industry.  This  means 
that  those  in  the  industry  affected  by  AVS  decisions  are  not  always  able  to  receive 
timely  service.  Reductions  also  occurred  in  system  training  for  the  coal  industry.  In 
FY  1995,  OSM  trained  294  coal  industry  representatives  on  how  to  use  AVS.  The 
training  was  positively  received  by  the  coal  industry  and  has  helped  reduce 
uncertainties  associated  with  AVS.  No  training  has  occurred  so  far  this  fiscal  year. 

•  TIPS:  Program  impacts  to  the  Technical  Information  Processing  System  included 
reduced  maintenance,  elimination  of  upgrades  needed  because  of  aging  equipment, 
and  reduced  travel  for  States  to  participate  in  TIPS  training  and  the  TIPS  steering 
committee. 

•  Policy:  Loss  of  funding  in  FY  1996  has  reduced  OSM's  capability  to  review 
complex  issues  and  consider  other  issues  and  to  process  rules  including  those 
involving  acid-mine  drainage,  blowouts,  and  other  health  and  safety  issues.  Because 
FY  1996  is  a  transition  year  for  how  OSM  conducts  its  State  program  evaluations, 
delays  in  completing  planned  studies  and  related  projects  are  occurring. 

•  Administration:    Delays  in  making  prompt  payments  to  vendors  are  resulting  in 
increased  interest  assessments  by  an  estimated  33  percent  in  FY  1996.  Much  of  this 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  administrative  staff.  The  Personnel 
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program  was  affected  by  the  reduced  level  of  performance  as  evidenced  by 
reduced  customer  service,  delayed  response  time,  and  decreased  employee 
productivity  due  to  learning  curves  associated  with  new  work  assignments.  ADP 
contracts  were  terminated  or  reduced,  resulting  in  decreased  ability  to  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  and  interruptions  in  ongoing  projects  due  to  staff  and 
contractor  turnover.  Also,  reduced  support  for  the  local  and  wide-area  networks 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Internet  means  that  needed  systems  improvements  cannot  be 
made  and  risk  levels  increase  for  problems  to  develop. 


Question:    You  indicated  that  reduced  staffing  led  employees  to  work  uncompensated 
time  merely  to  keep  up  with  work  flow.  Please  indicate  the  amount  of  uncompensated 
time  known  or  anticipated  to  have  occurred,  and  provide  this  information  by  both 
budget  subactivities  and  by  OSM  facility. 

Answer:    The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  very  specific  about  a  manager's  responsibility  to 
assure  that  non-exempt  employees  are  not  allowed  to  work  uncompensated  hours.  OSM 
is  unaware  of  any  instance  where  this  has  occurred.  Exempt  staff,  because  of  their 
dedication  to  assure  completion  of  projects  or  assignments,  often  work  uncompensated 
hours.  OSM  understands  that  this  has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  budget  cuts.  OSM  does 
not  track  this  time  and  has  no  estimate  of  the  time  worked. 


Regulation  and  Technology 

State  Regulatory  Program  Grants 

Question:    With  the  new  rule  adopted  in  FY  1995,  inspections  of  inactive  sites  can  be 
reduced.  What  level  of  inspection  will  now  be  required,  and  how  much  will  this  reduce 
existing  workloads?  Are  there  any  cost  savings  that  can  be  anticipated  from  this  reduced 
workload? 

Answer:    We  do  not  anticipate  any  significant  savings  in  FY  97,  but  we  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  cost  savings  in  subsequent  years  as  States  adopt  the  state  counterpart  to 
OSM's  November  28,  1994,  rule  on  inspection  frequency.  The  rule  provides  "the 
regulatory  authority  shall  inspect  each  abandoned  site  on  a  set  frequency  commensurate 
with  the  public  health  and  safety  and  environmental  considerations  present  at  each 
specific  site,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  inspection  frequency  be  less  than  one  complete 
inspection  per  year."  Thus,  under  the  rule,  each  site  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  the 
number  of  inspections  needed  after  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  site  including  an 
opportunity  for  public  notice  and  comment. 

Not  all  States  have  completed  the  process  of  adopting  the  rule  and  evaluating  the 
sites.  Until  the  sites  have  been  evaluated  by  the  State  regulators  and  their  individual 
inspection  frequency  set,  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  predict  the  overall  impact  of  the 
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rule.  We  will  take  those  savings  into  account  as  part  of  our  normal  survey  of  appropriate 
state  grant  funding  levels. 


Question:    Are  there  barriers  to  additional  changes  to  the  inspection  rules  so  that  further 
savings  could  be  enjoyed  by  reducing  inspections  for  either  inactive  or  active  sites? 

Answer:    The  abandoned  sites  rule  and  a  1982  rule  which  reduced  the  number  of  partial 
inspections  required  for  inactive  sites  have  addressed  the  two  major  categories  of  site 
where  reduced  inspection  frequency  was  needed.  We  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for 
further  changes  or  see  any  barriers  to  making  the  existing  changes  work  effectively. 


Question:    What  constitutes  an  "inspectable  unit"  in  your  discussion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  permanent  program? 

Answer:    An  inspectable  unit  is  a  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation  or  a 
coal  exploration  operation  for  which  an  inspection  obligation  exists  under  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act.  An  inspectable  unit  may  consist  of  an  individual 
permit  or  a  consolidation  of  several  permits  issued  to  the  same  permittee,  but  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  constitutes  the  same  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operation.  Most  States  consider  individual  mining  operations  as  individual  inspectable 
units. 


Question:    You  state  that  "The  States  continue  to  show  improvement  in  various  aspects 
of  regulatory  program  management.  The  States  have  moved  toward  full  compliance  with 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  related  to  issues  in  cultural  resources,  natural 
resources  and  water  quality."    By  state,  please  give  an  indication  of  State  compliance. 
Are  there  any  incentives  or  disincentives  for  States  when  they  do  not  meet  full 
compliance  standards? 

Answer:    Due  in  large  measure  to  the  regulatory  stability  that  has  gradually  come  to  the 
Federal/State  relationship,  States  are  effective  in  enforcing  their  programs.  Generally, 
States  have  attained  on-the-ground  compliance  with  States'  program  requirements.  Every 
State  experiences  problems  at  some  time  and  to  some  degree  as  they  implement  their 
regulatory  programs.  These  problems  and  issues  cannot  be  categorized  or  quantified 
because  they  differ  in  each  State  and  change  with  time.  We  will  continue  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  the  State  annual  reports  as  they  are  completed  for  each  State.  These 
reports  are  the  most  current  source  for  evaluating  State  performance. 

Many  States  have  demonstrated  leadership  in  program  implementation  through 
managerial  efficiency,  problem  resolution  and  environmental  protection.  As  a  result  of 
this  progress,  OSM  and  the  States  cooperatively  developed  a  new  program  evaluation 
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strategy  to  move  from  evaluation  of  State  procedures  and  processes  to  evaluation  of 
States'  success  in  meeting  environmental  protection  standards  and  achieving  reclamation. 

The  Shared  Commitment  by  OSM  and  the  States  to  develop  the  new  program 
evaluation  plan  is  an  enormous  incentive  for  States  to  enhance  program  effectiveness. 
Performance  agreements,  cooperatively  developed  by  OSM  field  offices  and  States, 
provide  for  State-specific  evaluation  plans  tailored  to  the  unique  conditions  of  each  State. 
The  agreements  also  focus  on  identifying  the  need  for  and  providing  financial,  technical 
and  other  program  assistance  to  States  either  to  resolve  program  deficiencies  or  to 
strengthen  their  programs.  After  the  evaluation  year  is  completed,  we  will  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  status  report  on  the  success  of  these  agreements. 

After  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  the  State  to  take  action,  OSM  can  use 
its  NOV  authority  to  address  violations  when  a  State  fails  to  take  appropriate  action. 
Should  a  State's  performance  indicate  a  failure  to  effectively  maintain  or  enforce  the 
program,  OSM  can  initiate  actions  under  30  CFR  Part  733  to  substitute  Federal 
enforcement  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  program.  Many  of  the  issues  and  problems  arising  in 
the  regulatory  arena  can  be  solved  with  means  less  intrusive  than  a  Federal  takeover  - 
the  least  cost-effective  method  of  getting  the  job  done.  OSM  is  nearing  resolution  of  the 
only  outstanding  733  action.  Obviously,  rather  than  assuming  Federal  control  of  State 
programs,  our  goal  is  to  assure  that  States  retain  primacy  by  providing  assistance  when 
necessary  to  maintain  viable  State  programs. 


Question:    What  are  the  performance  measures  you  use  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  States  in  various  aspects  of  regulatory  management?  How  have  these  measures 
changed  the  past  2  years?  What  additional  changes  to  these  measures  are  anticipated 
during  FY  1997?  What  input  are  you  receiving  from  industry,  citizens  and  the  states  on 
this  matter  with  regard  to  your  re-engineering  efforts? 

Answer:    The  central  focus  of  re-engineering  our  approach  to  State  program  evaluation 
resulted  in  a  shift  from  a  focus  on  process  to  an  emphasis  on-the-ground  results.  This 
results-based  strategy  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  process-oriented  review.  In  the 
past,  OSM  focused  on  State  processes  and  procedures  for  administering  their  regulatory 
programs.  The  new  results-based  approach  should  result  in  more  meaningful  reviews  and 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  paperwork,  procedural  details,  and  collection  of  data 
having  little  use  or  meaning.  In  addition,  State  program  evaluations  will  no  longer  be 
driven  by  the  Washington  mandates  of  the  past.  Instead,  the  new  program  evaluation 
guidelines  substitute  performance  agreements  worked  out  by  consensus  with  each  State. 
OSM  and  each  State  will  develop  a  State-specific  evaluation  plan  tailored  to  the  unique 
conditions  of  the  State  surface  mining  program.  Further,  program  evaluations  will  now 
focus  on  identifying  financial,  technical,  and  other  assistance  States  need  to  strengthen 
their  surface  mining  programs. 
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The  two  primary  performance  measures  being  used  are  (1)  the  number  and  extent 
of  observed  off-site  impacts,  and  (2)  the  number  of  acres  that  have  been  mined, 
reclaimed,  and  which  meet  the  bond  release  requirement  for  the  various  phases  of 
reclamation.  Using  these  measures,  OSM  and  State  teams  will  prepare  findings,  and 
OSM  field  offices  will  report  the  success  of  States  in  meeting  SMCRA's  goals  for 
environmental  protection  and  prompt,  effective  reclamation  of  land  mined  for  coal. 

OSM  sought  active  participation  from  all  stakeholders  during  the  development  of 
the  new  State  program  evaluation  process  by  several  teams  focusing  on  both  the 
regulatory  and  abandoned  mine  land  programs.  In  May  1995,  the  OSM/State  team 
produced  its  report  entitled  "A  Shared  Commitment",  which  was  distributed  in  July  1995 
to  the  States,  industry  and  environmental  groups,  and  coalfield  citizens  for  review  and 
input.  Subsequently,  the  current  program  evaluation  directive  was  issued  in  January 
1996.  Initial  feedback  from  States,  industry,  the  environmental  community,  and  coalfield 
citizens  on  the  new  procedures  has  been  positive.  The  new  procedures  include  an 
outreach  program  in  cooperation  with  the  States  to  facilitate  input  from  the  public  and 
interested  parties  on  priorities  for  the  program  evaluation  process. 

A  steering  committee  focusing  on  State  program  evaluation,  consisting  of  OSM  and 
State  staff,  will  monitor  implementation  of  the  new  program  evaluation  strategy  to 
improve  the  process  and  be  a  source  of  information  about  the  program  evaluation  policy 
and  procedures.  Based  on  the  experiences  of  OSM  and  the  States  in  implementing  the 
new  procedures  in  FY  1996,  the  steering  committee  will  recommend  any  needed 
adjustments  for  FY  1997.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  any  adjustments  made  in  FY 
1997  will  be  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  program  evaluation  approach,  not  to 
make  fundamental  changes. 


Question:    What  are  the  steps  involved  in  the  OSM  review  of  the  State  applications  for 
regulatory  grants?  What  staffing  is  required  to  accomplish  these  reviews? 

Answer:    OSM's  12  grant  specialists  review  regulatory  grant  applications  with  input  from 
programmatic  staff  in  the  regional/field  offices. 

OSM  performs  a  substantive  analysis  as  it  reviews  State  regulatory  grant 
applications  to  assure  that  amounts  requested  are  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
accomplish  the  regulatory  workload  that  the  grant  is  intended  to  address.  OSM  assures 
that  program  objectives  listed  in  the  grant  application  are  consistent  with  the  program 
objectives  identified  in  the  State  approved  program. 

OSM  compares  the  current  request  with  prior  grant  applications  and  historical 
expenditures  to  assure  that  the  current  request  is  fully  justified.  OSM  considers  any  new 
program  requirements  contained  in  the  application  that  may  necessitate  a  change  in 
funding  levels.  OSM  also  evaluates  cost  estimates  provided  for  personnel,  property  and 
equipment,  travel,  and  other  cost  categories. 
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Additionally,  OSM  performs  a  set  of  programmatic,  budgetary,  and  financial 
procedural  reviews  or  the  application  package.  OSM  assures  that  the  application  package 
is  complete,  properly  documented  and  certified,  mathematically  correct,  and  properly 
authorized  by  the  cognizant  State  officials. 


Question:    What  is  the  difference  between  the  OSM  program  and  the  BIA  program? 
Could  funding  for  thia  work  come  from  one  source  instead  of  being  split? 

Answer:    There  is  no  difference  between  the  OSM  program  and  the  BIA  program. 
Ideally,  this  funding  should  come  from  a  single  source.  OSM  should  be  that  source  in 
that  OSM  allocates  the  resources  and  conducts  the  training. 


Question:  How  much  mining  or  reclamation  activity  is  on  the  reservations  of  the  Crow, 
Hopi,  Navajo,  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribes?  What  progress  are  these  tribes  making  at 
developing  regulations  and  programs  for  regulating  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  Indian  lands? 

Answer:    There  is  no  mining  activity  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  The 
following  table  shows  a  summary  of  mining  operations  on  Indian  lands.  All  figures  for 
disturbed  areas  are  in  acres  disturbed,  or  to  be  disturbed,  under  approved  permits. 
Annual  production  is  shown  in  million  tons,  unless  mining  is  completed. 

Mining  Activity  on  Indian  Lands 


Reservation 

Activity 

Permitted 
Disturbed  Area 

Annual 

Production 

(million  tons) 

Crow 

Mining  and  Reclamation 

4,650 

4.5 

Navajo/Hopi 

Mining  and  Reclamation 

31,900 

12.0 

Navajo 

Mining  and  Reclamation 

14,220 

13.0 

Ute  Mountain  Ute 

Haulroad;  underground 
mining 

100 

1.3 

Total 

50,890 

30.8 

OSM  is  now  working  with  the  four  tribes  in  developing  their  regulatory  capability 
to  ultimately  assume  primacy  for  administering  the  provisions  of  Title  V  of  SMCRA.  OSM 
anticipates  awarding  grants  to  the  Hopi,  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Navajo  tribes  in 
FY  1996  and  FY  1997  for  this  purpose. 
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Question:  What  steps  are  the  OSM  taking  to  pursue  development  of  Tribal  primacy 
legislation?  What  is  the  outlook  for  such  legislative  efforts?  What  impact  would  such 
legislation  have  on  OSM  appropriations  needs? 

Answer:    The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
Indian  tribes  to  assist  them  in  developing  regulations  and  programs  for  regulating  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  on  Indian  lands.  OSM  intends  to  award  grants  to 
the  tribes  in  FY  1996  to  assist  in  this  task.  OSM  supports  development  of  legislation  that 
would  allow  the  tribes  to  assume  primacy.  To  this  end,  OSM  has  met  with  tribal 
representatives  in  a  series  of  ongoing  discussions  to  determine  how  best  to  develop 
appropriate  draft  legislation.  When  agreement  is  reached  among  the  tribes,  OSM  intends 
to  submit  legislation  enabling  the  tribes  to  assume  primacy. 

Assuming  that  legislation  is  enacted,  the  tribes  will  have  the  option  to  assume  full 
or  partial  primacy.  The  tribes  would  then  submit  their  funding  requests  to  OSM.  Upon 
OSM  review  of  the  tribes'  funding  needs,  their  funding  request  will  be  included  in 
OSM's  budget  request. 


Question:    What  are  you  going  to  be  doing  differently  in  the  shift  from  process  oriented 
to  result  oriented  evaluations? 

Answer:    To  further  the  concept  of  reporting  end  results  and  on-the-ground  success,  OSM 
and  State  teams  will  prepare  findings  from  performance  evaluations  from  which  OSM 
will  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  each  State  program  in  protecting  the  environment  and 
public  from  off-site  impacts  and  in  ensuring  successful  reclamation  on  lands  and  water 
affected  by  surface  coal  mining  operations.  Thus,  OSM  will  be  focusing  more  of  its 
resources  on  performing  performance  evaluations,  rather  than  conducting  inspections  and 
evaluating  State  processes  and  procedures.  Also,  to  foster  a  shared  commitment  by  OSM 
and  the  States  in  achieving  the  goals  of  SMCRA,  OSM  and  the  States  will  develop 
performance  agreements  for  the  evaluation  year.  These  agreements  establish  the  OSM 
and  State  program  goals  for  the  evaluation  and  the  plans  to  achieve  these  goals; 
measures  or  levels  of  success;  methods  for  resolving  issues;  technical  or  programmatic 
assistance  to  be  provided  by  OSM;  and  any  other  provisions  to  promote  full  program 
performance. 


Question:    How  are  OSM  inspectors  working  with  the  State  inspectors  to  resolve 
problems  where  State  inspectors  do  not  issue  citations  but  violations  are  identified  by 
subsequent  OSM  inspections?  Does  this  problem  vary  by  State?  Please  provide  a  table 
listing  where  this  is  still  a  problem  and  to  what  degree.  How  is  it  that  such  evaluation 
activities  do  not  constitute  any  duplication  of  the  State's  program  implementation 
responsibilities? 
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Answer:    OSM  field  units  have  inc.Kased  the  number  of  minesite  visits  conducted  jointly 
with  State  inspectors.  On  joint  visits,  where  an  OSM  inspector  finds  a  violation  that  has 
not  been  cited  by  the  State,  the  situation  can  be  discussed  immediately  and  a  resolution 
reached  in  most  cases.  This  process  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  controversies 
arising  from  OSM's  minesite  visits,  so  that  OSM  inspectors  resolve  the  vast  majority  of 
uncited  violations  with  their  individual  State  counterparts  without  any  TDN  or  the  need 
for  Federal  enforcement. 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  State  enforcement  is  one  of  the  major  concerns 
historically  expressed  to  OSM  by  both  the  coal  industry  and  coalfield  citizens  in  many 
States.  Rather  than  duplicating  State  efforts,  OSM's  evaluation  activities  provide  a  means 
to  identify  performance  standard  categories  or  permit  requirements  where  State 
inspectors  need  training  or  improvement  in  enforcement  consistency.  OSM's  review  also 
helps  the  industry  get  a  better  understanding  of  compliance  expectations  and  provides  a 
more  level  playing  field  within  the  States. 

While  problems  with  State  inspectors  not  citing  violations  occur  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  States,  they  are  noted  most  often  in  the  larger  Eastern  coal-producing 
States.  This  is  to  be  expected  given  that  these  States  have  the  most  inspectable  units  and 
conduct  the  most  inspections.  The  following  chart  reflects  data  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  last  column  indicates  how  many  of  the  violations  identified  by  OSM  were 
also  cited  by  the  State  and  how  many  were  not.  For  example,  in  Kentucky,  OSM 
identified  44  violations,  of  which  37  had  already  been  cited  by  the  State  and  seven  had 
not. 

State  Violations  Subsequently        Cited/Missed  by 

Identified  by  OSM State; 

Kentucky  44  37/7 

Pennsylvania  9  7/2 

West  Virginia  51  13/38 


Question:    Is  it  still  necessary  for  OSM  personnel  to  work  with  the  State  teams  to  collect 
and  analyze  data  and  information  on  program  evaluations?  At  what  time  and  program 
status  do  you  anticipate  that  State  programs  could  perform  these  functions  on  their  own? 
What  legislative  changes  would  be  required  to  allow  such  an  increase  in  State 
responsibilities? 

Answer:    OSM  information  and  evaluation  is  a  key  component  of  the  Surface  Mining 
program  and  is  a  key  part  of  the  system  that  ensures  a  level  playing  field  between  the 
States  and  Tribes  that  administer  programs.  During  the  past  two  years,  OSM  and  the 
States  have  made  good  progress  in  the  development  of  a  State  program  evaluation 
strategy  which  emphasizes  shared  commitment  and  increased  efficiency  by  developing 
cooperatively  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  success  of  each  State  in  meeting  SMCRA's 
environmental  protection  goals  and  achieving  reclamation.  Under  the  new  program 
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evaluation  strategy,  States,  rather  than  OSM,  have  the  responsibility  to  evaluate  their  own 
internal  processes  on  a  continuing  basis  as  a  integral  part  of  program  management  and  to 
develop  core  data  to  gauge  trends  in  mining,  reclamation,  and  program  activities.  The 
new  program  evaluation  strategy  also  maximizes  the  use  of  existing  data  collection 
systems,  instead  of  creating  new  ones. 

The  law  does  not  need  to  be  changed  to  accomplish  these  objectives;  OSM  has 
sufficient  authority  under  existing  law. 


Question:    Older  bond  forfeiture  sites  continue  to  be  a  problem.  What  additional 
resources  does  the  OSM  anticipate  will  be  needed  during  FY  1997  to  aid  the  States  in 
bond  forfeiture  efforts? 

Answer:    OSM  is  continuing  to  work  with  the  States  in  addressing  bond  forfeiture 
reclamation.  Although  the  States  are  making  progress  in  reclaiming  older,  previously 
forfeited  sites,  the  number  of  new  forfeitures  experienced  in  some  States  continues  to 
create  a  backlog  of  sites  awaiting  reclamation.  In  States  where  the  backlog  is  a  significant 
problem,  OSM  has  entered  into  performance  agreements  to  address  the  timeliness  of 
reclamation  and  to  continue  monitoring  progress  in  achieving  reclamation.  At  this  time, 
OSM  does  not  see  the  need  to  request  additional  resources  to  address  problems  at  bond 
forfeiture  sites.  Instead,  OSM  plans  to  continue  coordinating  actions  with  the  States  to 
address  problems  on  these  sites  using  available  resources. 

States  with  bond  pools  may  be  required  to  increase  funding  to  the  pools  to  address 
deficiencies.  OSM  is  beginning  to  look  at  how  to  address  bonding  deficiencies  in  States 
without  bond  pools  to  address  those  situations  where  the  individual  bond  is  not 
sufficient  to  fully  reclaim  a  site. 


Question:    What  is  the  status  of  the  OSM  survey  of  Clean  Water  Act  enforcement?  What, 
if  any,  corrective  actions  have  been  taken,  or  are  being  planned,  to  ensure  adequate 
enforcement?  What  potential  liability  might  the  OSM  be  faced  with  if  there  prove  to  be 
Clean  Water  Act  enforcement  problems? 

Answer:    On  January  30,  1995,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  (NWF)  and  the  West 
Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  (WVHC)  filed  a  notice  of  an  intent  to  sue  (NOI)  against 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  OSM,  and  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Environmental 
Protection.  Attorneys  submitting  the  NOI  alleged  that  OSM  and  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Environmental  Protection  were  failing  to  perform  certain  mandatory  duties 
under  SMCRA,  the  Federal  regulations,  and  the  approved  West  Virginia  regulatory 
program.  The  complainants  alleged  that  the  agencies  have  failed  to  enforce  assorted 
requirements  associated  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  or  fully  inspect  sites  for  compliance 
with  these  requirements.  The  NWFAWHC  attorneys  stated  that  their  allegations  were  not 
unique  to  West  Virginia. 
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The  agency  formed  four  teams  to  act  on  the  NWF/WVHC  allegations:  (1)  An 
allegation  verification  team  to  ascertain  the  supporting  information  contained  in  the  NOI, 
(2)  a  policy  team  to  confirm  and/or  clarify  OSM's  and  the  States  obligations  under 
SMCRA  to  enforce  associated  Clean  Water  Act  requirements,  (3)  a  national  survey  team 
to  review  OSM  and  the  States'  current  practices  nationwide  regarding  the  allegations, 
and  (4)  a  citizen  complaint  team  to  take  appropriate  actions  on  related  citizen  complaints 
appended  to  the  NOI.  The  teams,  with  exception  of  the  citizen  complaint  team  whose 
assignment  depended  on  the  policy  team,  completed  their  initial  assignments  by  early 
April  1995. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  issues  to  its  stakeholders,  the  agency  believed 
that  it  was  important  to  solicit  their  comments.  The  proposed  policy  positions  were 
distributed  for  comment  and  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the  policy  positions  with  the 
States  and  coal  industry  on  July  25  and  July  26,  1995,  respectively.  As  the  result  of 
written  comments  and  discussions,  policy  positions  were  revised. 

OSM  is  currently  completing  the  policy  report.  OSM  is  discussing  the  policy 
implications  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  ensure  that  no  duplication  of 
enforcement  and  program  evaluation  occurs  between  our  respective  programs.  Because 
the  discussions  with  EPA  are  ongoing,  final  policies  have  not  been  adopted,  and  it  would 
be  premature  to  discuss  what  corrective  actions  are  being  planned. 


Question:    Why  is  there  such  a  large  disparity  between  the  number  of  OSM  program 
evaluation  mine  site  visits  in  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  when  all  three 
have  nearly  the  same  number  of  state  inspections? 

Answer:    We  do  no*  believe  that  there  is  a  large  disparity  between  these  States. 
Beginning  in  June  1994  (Evaluation  Year  1995),  OSM  field  offices  were  given  the  latitude 
to  adjust  their  planned  State  program  evaluation  minesite  visits  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  state  program.  The  number  of  program  evaluation  minesite  visits  to  be 
conducted  would  no  longer  be  based  on  a  formula  related  to  the  number  of  inspectable 
units  in  the  state,  and  the  requirement  to  conduct  complete  randomly  selected 
inspections  was  eliminated.  Partial  inspections  could  be  conducted  to  allow  greater 
in-depth  evaluation  of  specific  areas  agreed  to  in  the  performance  agreement  with  the 
state  to  define  the  scope  of  evaluation  activities  for  the  year. 

Each  field  office  jointly  developed  an  evaluation  plan.  The  final  plans  also  reflected 
the  input  gathered  from  a  series  of  public  meetings  held  individually  across  the  three 
States  that  included  industry,  public  interest  groups,  and  citizens  in  the  coal  fields.  The 
individually  tailored  evaluation  plans,  as  summarized  below,  account  for  the  differences 
in  the  number  of  minesite  visits  conducted  in  the  three  States. 

•        Kentucky  requested  OSM  to  continue  conducting  the  historic  number  of  430 
minesite  visits  per  annum  for  Evaluation  Year  (EY)  96.  In  addition,  the  State 
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requested  a  continuation  of  joint  participation  on  a  percentage  of  final  bond  release 
inspections.  The  rationale  behind  this  was  the  State's  desire  to  continue  an  overall, 
comprehensive  assessment  of  its  program  from  the  beginning  of  mining  until  final 
reclamation  was  achieved.  This  would  further  allow  for  a  statistical  comparison  of 
data  since  primacy  was  awarded  in  1982. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  evaluation  plan  specified  that  100  complete  and  300  partial 
inspections  would  be  conducted  during  EY  1996.  All  of  the  minesite  visits  would 
be  conducted  jointly  where  possible.  In  addition  to  the  program  evaluation 
minesite  visits,  various  types  of  other  minesite  visits  were  conducted,  including 
citizen  complaint  and  follow-up  minesite  visits. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  EY  96  workplan  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
specifies  425  program  evaluation  minesite  visits  to  be  conducted.  There  is  a  degree 
of  flexibility  in  this  number  based  on  results  of  the  individual  OSM/State  teams 
developing  their  specific  workplans  on  the  different  activities  to  be  reviewed,  such 
as  bond  release.  Also,  there  is  an  increased  emphasis  this  year  on  evaluating 
underground  mine  activity  with  the  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992  and  the  trend  toward  greater  production  from  underground  mines.  Remining 
is  an  area  where  the  State  has  placed  a  priority  for  added  emphasis  and  support 
from  OSM.  Acid  mine  drainage  (AMD)  inspections  are  a  focus  again  this  year  with 
the  intent  to  build  an  AMD  monitoring  component  into  the  State's  inspection 
program. 


Question:    You  indicate  that  the  majority  of  TDN's  originate  as  a  result  of  citizen 
complaints.  Do  you  keep  track  of  citizen  complaints?  If  so,  how?  Do  you  have  a  way  of 
tracking  the  result  of  each  complaint?  How  many  complaints  do  you  get  from  citizens? 
Please  provide  a  table  listing  complaints  by  state,  if  available. 

Answer:    OSM  field  units  track  each  step  related  to  the  citizen  complaint  from  the  time  it 
is  received  and  the  ten-day  notice  is  issued  until  the  complaint  is  resolved.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  most  complaints  arise  in  the  eastern  coal-producing  States  since  they  have  the 
most  mines.  The  following  chart  provides  information  on  the  number  of  TDN's  and  the 
number  of  citizen  complaints  received  by  our  Appalachian  Region  during  calendar  year 
1995.  The  data  show  that  most  TDN's  were  a  result  of  citizen  complaints. 
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Total  Number 

Citizen 

of  TDN's  Issued 

Complaints 

127 

101 

9 

8 

27 

19 

23 

20 

10 

1 

1 

1 

State 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Maryland 


Question:    On  page  OSM  41  of  your  budget  justification  you  state  "OSM  pointed  out 
275  violations  that  the  States  perhaps  otherwise  would  not  have  detected."    However  in 
Table  4  you  indicate  either  241  TDN  issued  actions,  or  388  violations.  Please  explain 
how  Table  4  differs  from  the  narrative. 

Answer:  The  data  in  Table  4  are  based  on  an  evaluation  year  (July  1,  1994,  to  June  30, 
1995).  The  text  on  page  41  is  based  on  data  from  calendar  year  1995  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Question:    You  have  had  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  number  of  program  evaluation 
mine  site  visits  conducted  the  past  few  years.  What  further  reductions  do  you  anticipate 
during  FY  1997  and  FY  1998? 

Answer:    OSM  is  projecting  2,500  program  evaluation  minesite  visits  for  FY  1997.  The 
number  of  visits  should  remain  about  the  same  in  FY  1998.  The  reduction  from  FY  1996 
to  FY  1997  is  primarily  the  result  of  reduced  personnel  due  to  budget  cuts  made  to 
OSM's  FY  96  budget.  OSM's  shift  in  State  program  evaluation  policy  from  testing  the 
compliance  of  a  State's  inspection  program  through  a  comparison  with  OSM  inspection 
results  to  an  analysis  of  a  State  program's  on-the-ground  effectiveness  has  also  changed 
the  estimated  number  and  nature  of  OSM  on-site  visits.  This  is  a  one-time  change, 
however.  OSM  anticipates  that  the  2,500  visit  level  will  remain  fairly  constant  at  the 
current  level  of  production  and  state  program  effectiveness. 


Question:    What  steps  would  be  needed  to  transfer  personnel  or  enhance  training  of 
other  federal  agency  personnel  to  fulfill  the  roles  for  federal  lands  that  are  currently 
conducted  by  OSM  inspectors? 

Answer:    Other  Federal  agencies  currently  do  not  have  personnel  that  are  trained  as 
surface  coal  mining  inspectors.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  agencies  have 
excess  staff  that  could  be  readily  used  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  through  cooperative 
agreements,  the  administration  of  most  surface  coal  mining  requirements  of  the  Federal 
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lands  program  has  been  delegated  to  States  with  approved  regulatory  programs.  The 
Secretary  has  entered  into  such  agreements  with  12  States,  including  all  the  western 
States  (except  Alaska)  where  the  Federal  government  owns  significant  coal  reserves. 

These  12  States  have  assumed  primary  permitting,  inspection,  and  enforcement 
responsibilities  for  surface  coal  mining  activities  on  Federal  lands.  OSM  continues  to 
work  with  the  States  of  Alabama,  Alaska,  and  Kentucky  in  the  development  of 
cooperative  agreements.  The  present  system  works  effectively,  and  we  see  no  need  to 
change  the  level  or  responsibilities  of  Federal  or  State  inspectors. 


Question:    Will  it  be  possible  at  some  time  to  eliminate  the  OSM  role  entirely  regarding 
program  evaluation  mine  site  visits  and  rely  on  the  States,  Tribes,  and  federal  agencies? 

Answer:    No,    OSM's  role  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  key  to  a  system  that  has 
made  the  surface  mining  program  one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful  environmental 
protection  programs  controlling  the  adverse  effects  of  interstate  competition  and  allowing 
coal  production  to  double  since  the  Act  was  passed. 


Federal  Regulatory  Program 

Question:    For  those  states  which  do  not  have  an  approved  regulatory  program,  what 
steps  does  OSM  take  in  order  to  continuously  monitor  events  in  order  to  resume  or 
increase  regulatory  operations  when  new  coal  exploration  occurs  or  mining  operations 
resume? 

Answer:    OSM  currently  maintains  Federal  Programs  in  thirteen  States;  however,  only 
three  of  those  States— Tennessee,  Washington,  and  California— have  active  programs. 
Because  of  its  extensive  experience  in  operating  regulatory  programs  in  these  States, 
OSM  has  the  expertise  necessary  to  resume  regulatory  operations,  as  appropriate,  if 
mining  operations  resume  in  non-active  States. 

No  coal  exploration  or  new  mining  operations  can  occur  in  the  Federal  Program 
States  without  notification  and/or  approval  from  OSM.  OSM  monitors  activities  in  these 
States,  primarily  through  contacts  with  the  State  agencies  and  also  through  activities  with 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  program.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  significant  increase 
in  any  of  the  currently  non-active  states. 


Question:    Please  explain  what  steps  OSM  has  taken  in  discussions  with  Tennessee 
regarding  the  possibility  of  it  resuming  primacy?  What  is  the  prognosis  of  Tennessee 
resuming  primacy  during  the  near  future?  What  additional  steps  could  the  OSM  or  the 
Congress  take  to  encourage  this  action? 
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Answer:    OSM  does  not  anticipate  that  Tennessee  will  seek  to  assume  primacy  anytime 
in  the  near  future.  OSM  most  recently  discussed  the  issue  with  the  Tennessee  coal 
industry  in  1995.  They  do  not  favor  state  primacy  because  it  would  impose  added  costs 
on  the  coal  industry,  and  they  are  more  satisfied  with  the  level  of  service  OSM  is 
providing. 

OSM  will  continue  to  work  with  Tennessee  on  resuming  primacy  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  necessary  assistance  to  Tennessee,  should  the  climate  on  this  matter  change. 

Question:    How  do  OSM  total  program  costs  and  staffing  compare  in  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Virginia,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky?  What  are  the  State  contributions 
in  staffing  and  funding  in  these  same  states? 

Answer:    Costs  and  staffing  for  FY  1996  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  Because 
Tennessee  does  not  have  primacy,  there  are  no  State  costs/staffing  in  that  State. 


Program  Costs  and  Staffing  in  Selected  States 
OSM  and  State  Contributions 


State 

OSM 

Operating 

Costs  ($000) 

State 

Contribution 

($000) 

Total  State 

Funding  ' 

($000) 

OSM 
Staffing 

State 
Staffing 

Alabama 

559 

1,189 

2,378 

6 

38 

Indiana 

270 

1,669 

3,338 

4 

66 

Kentucky 

1,929 

12,256 

24,512 

28 

471 

Ohio 

456 

1,788 

3,576 

5 

65 

Tennessee 

2,851 

na 

na 

26 

na 

Virginia 

813 

3,132 

6,264 

10 

84 

West 
Virginia 

1,526 

7,376 

14,752 

17 

310 

Question:    Do  you  anticipate  that  Kentucky  will  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  to 
regulate  federal  lands  in  its  State?  What  incentives  are  there  for  it  to  do  so? 

Answer:    The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  recently  expressed  some  interest  in  pursuing  a 
cooperative  agreement  to  regulate  mining  on  Federal  lands.  OSM  will  meet  with  the 
State  to  discuss  the  matter. 


Includes  Federal  grant  funding 
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A  principal  incentive  for  Kentucky  to  assume  the  Federal  Lands  program  is  the 
award  of  additional  grant  funds.  The  regulations  at  30  CFR  736.16(c)  provide  that  OSM 
may  award  grants  to  a  State  for  the  amount  that  the  Federal  government  would  have 
expended  to  regulate  coal  mining  on  Federal  lands  in  the  State.  However,  no  grant  may 
exceed  actual  State  costs.  Another  principal  incentive  is  the  autonomy  the  State  gains 
through  the  more  active  role  of  regulating  all  surface  coal  mining  impacts  within  its 
boundaries. 

Technical  training,  services  and  research 

Question:    What  are  some  of  your  key  academic  and  industry  contacts  with  whom  you 
develop  technical  and  training  programs?  To  what  extent  do  these  interactions  involve 
transfer  of  funds? 

Answer:    The  OSM  Technical  Training  Program  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  State,  tribal,  and 
OSM  offices.  While  the  program  does  not  directly  use  academic  or  industry  resources  to 
instruct  courses,  program  instructors  rely  extensively  on  academic  and  industry 
references,  resources,  and  networks  to  enrich  program  content. 

Prior  to  1989,  OSM  contracted  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  individuals  for 
both  course  development  and  instruction.  However,  the  States  stated  that  the  training 
program  would  be  more  responsive  to  training  needs  if  courses  were  developed  and 
taught  by  State  and  OSM  personnel  possessing  a  first  hand  understanding  of  actual  on- 
the-job  performance  requirements.  Therefore,  to  best  meet  customer  needs,  the  training 
program  began  using  teams  of  State  and  OSM  personnel  almost  exclusively  to  develop 
and  teach  classes.  In  FY  1995,  55  percent  of  instructors  were  from  OSM  offices,  38 
percent  from  15  States,  six  percent  from  the  DOI  Solicitors'  office  and  one  percent  from 
other  sources.  Response  from  students  and  their  supervisors  to  using  in-house  State  and 
OSM  instructors  for  courses  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive. 

OSM  has  been  building  new  relationships  with  universities  and  researchers, 
including  all  of  the  National  Mined  Land  Reclamation  Center  and  Virginia  Tech,  as  part 
of  developing  its  Technology  Development  and  Transfer  business  line. 


Question:    Which  States  have  active  technical,  training  or  research  capabilities  regarding 
permit  or  operational  mining  problems? 

Answer:    All  States  have  some  in-house  technical  expertise  to  perform  duties  related  to 
permitting  and  operational  mining  problems.  Some  States  with  very  large  programs  also 
conduct  limited  in-house  training.  For  example,  Kentucky  annually  conducts  in-house 
inspector  refresher  sessions  based  on  State  specific  problems.  Additionally,  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  conduct  some  in-house  training  to  address  State  specific  needs. 
However,  States  with  smaller  programs  have  more  limited  training  and  research 
capabilities.  The  size  of  most  State  and  tribal  programs  does  not  allow  them  to  offer  the 
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variety  of  courses  needed  by  their  staffs  to  perform  their  duties.  For  many  course 
subjects,  there  would  not  be  enough  students  from  a  single  office  needing  a  particular 
course  in  a  given  year. 

Consequently,  the  States  participate  heavily  in  OSM's  program  both  as  instructors 
and  students.  They  believe  it  is  more  efficient  to  pool  staff  resources  with  OSM  and  other 
States  to  maximize  the  range  of  training  which  can  be  offered.  The  economies  of  scale 
available  through  OSM's  program  allows  States  and  tribes  to  meet  their  training  needs  for 
new  employees  and  for  cross-training  in  a  timely  and  cost  effective  fashion. 


Question:    You  indicate  that  technical  professionals  develop  NEPA  documents.  Please 
provide  a  table,  similar  to  table  6b,  showing  how  many  NEPA  documents  were  produced 
in  FY  1995  and  are  anticipated  in  FY  1997  by  State,  and  indicate  what  kind  of  NEPA 
documents  these  were  (EA.,  EIS,  etc.). 

Answer:    Shown  below  are  the  numbers  of  Title  V  NEPA  documents  prepared  by  OSM 
personnel  in  FY  1995  and  anticipated  in  FY  1997,  broken  down  by  State.  NEPA 
documents  were  not  prepared  in  FY  1995  and  are  not  anticipated  in  FY  1997  in  Alaska, 
California,  and  North  Dakota  and  for  the  Crow,  Hopi,  or  Northern  Cheyenne.  OSM  also 
prepares  NEPA  documents  for  AML  work;  these  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

Environmental  assessments  are  prepared  to  determine  the  type  and  severity  of 
impacts  that  could  be  expected.  If  the  analysis  shows  that  impacts  will  not  be  significant, 
OSM  prepares  a  Finding  of  No  Significant  Impacts  (FONSI).  If  the  analysis  cannot  support 
a  FONSI,  an  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  is  prepared.  If  the  proposed  action 
triggering  the  EIS  requires  an  OSM  decision,  OSM  is  the  lead  agency.  When  another 
agency  will  be  the  decisionmaker,  such  as  a  BLM  leasing  decision,  OSM  may  agree  to 
be  a  cooperating  agency  and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  EIS.  For  unsuitability 
petitions,  OSM  prepares  a  single  document  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  NEPA  and 
SMCRA. 
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Number  of  Title  V  NEPA  Documents  Produced  by  OSM  by  Type 
FY  1995  Actual  and  FY  1997  Anticipated 


State/ 
Tribe 

EIS  -  OSM  lead 
agency 

EIS  -  OSM 

cooperating 

EA/FONSI 

Unsuitability 
Documents 

FY95 

FY97 

FY95 

FY97 

FY95 

FY97 

FY95 

FY97 

AZ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

KY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

MT 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

NM 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

OK 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

TN 

1 

1 

7 

12 

1 

1 

UT 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

WA 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

WY 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Navajo 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Total 

4 

8 

10 

14 

28 

38 

1 

3 

Question:    What  re-engineering  of  technical  capabilities  have  you  undertaken  during  FY 
1995  and  what  further  refinements  are  you  anticipating  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:    OSM  has  developed  numerous  initiatives  that  promote  the  re-engineering  of 
available  technical  capabilities  to  address  serious  environmental  problems  in  the  coal 
fields.  We  have  adopted  a  team  approach  to  technical  issues  with  active  outreach  and 
partnering.  We  developed  electronic  permitting  through  this  approach  and  use  it 
extensively  for  technology  transfer  with  interactive  forums.  Examples  include: 

•        Acid  Mine  Drainage  (AMD) 

OSM  has  been  re-directing  some  of  its  technical  resources  to  support  the 
Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  and  the  Pollution  Prevention/Acid  Drainage 
Technology  Initiative.  Concerning  Clean  Streams,  we  are  working  with  a  broad  array  of 
Federal,  State,  industry  and  citizen  groups  to  build  partnerships,  obtain  funding  sources, 
and  design  and  complete  cleanup  projects. 

Concerning  Pollution  Prevention,  OSM  technical  experts  are  joining  with  State, 
industry,  and  academia  to  (1)  identify  AMD  related  coal  field  technical  issues,  (2) 
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develop  teams  of  experts  in  these  issue  areas  from  all  stakeholders,  and  (3)  use  the  teams 
to  identify  best  science  resolutions  to  the  issues.  For  example,  we  are  analyzing  AMD 
control  measures  that  have  been  used  to  determine  those  that  worked  and  those  that  did 
not  work,  and  why.  The  results  will  be  published  in  a  technical  guide  to  acid/toxic  mine 
drainage  control  methods.  The  re-engineering  involves  the  way  we  use  our  technical 
expertise  in  conjunction  with  that  of  other  government  agencies,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  academic  community. 

In  FY  1997,  we  plan  to  continue  these  AMD  initiatives  and  to  focus  on 
implementation  projects  and  on-the-ground  results.  We  also  will  host,  in  conjunction 
with  EPA  and  the  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center,  an  inter-active  public  briefing 
to  discuss  acid  drainage  technology.  The  technical  teams  will  report  on  work  to  date  and 
on  the  commitments  that  are  being  made  for  future  action  to  apply  best  science 
techniques  to  resolve  AMD  problems. 

•  Blowouts 

Due  to  a  fatality  from  an  underground  mine  blowout,  a  technical  work  group  of 
OSM,  US  Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM),  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA),  and 
state  personnel  undertook  a  study  to  determine  if  emergency  Federal  regulations  were 
necessary  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  This  joint  effort  resulted  in  a  recommendation  to 
Director  Uram  that  OSM's  Appalachian  Region  Coordinating  Center  initiate  the 
development  of  a  technical  guidance  document  for  the  design,  permitting,  and  inspection 
for  drainage  control  from  underground  mines.  The  Director  approved  the  findings  and 
recommendation  of  the  team. 

A  group  of  technical  personnel  has  volunteered  in  this  effort,  with  participants  from 
BOM  and  MSHA;  the  state  regulatory  authorities  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia;  the  Universities  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  Tech;  and 
representatives  of  the  coal  industry.  This  work  group  will  develop  a  technical  guidance 
document  to  minimize  blowouts,  which  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  and  will  incorporate 
the  "best  science"  available  to  achieve  drainage  control  from  underground  mines. 

•  Coal  Combustion  By-products 

In  another  technical  initiative,  OSM  has  been  working  with  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  (SIUC),  the  Illinois  Clean  Coal  Institute,  the  Indiana  Division  of 
Reclamation,  the  Illinois  Office  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  Texas  Utilities  since  the  first 
of  the  year  to  hold  a  national  interactive  forum  on  coal  combustion  by-products  (CCB's) 
associated  with  coal  mining.  The  forum  will  encourage  participants  from  all  areas  of  the 
country,  who  work  with  or  have  concerns  related  to  CCB's,  to  constructively 
communicate  about  the  state  of  the  art  in  CCB  use,  problems,  solutions,  and  concerns. 
The  forum  will  encourage  the  formation  of  work  groups  that  can  continue  to  work  on 
issues  raised  at  the  forum  but  require  additional  time  and  resources  for  resolution.  The 
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forum  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  SIUC  on  October  29-31,  1996. 
Registration  will  begin  in  June  of  1996. 


Question:    To  what  extent  are  stakeholder's  technical  needs  not  being  met  due  to 
reduced  funding  levels?  Are  state,  industrial  or  academic  partners  filling  some  of  this 
void? 

Answer:    Most  OSM  technical  efforts  have  proceeding  slowly  due  to  the  reduced  funding 
levels  and  the  accompanying  uncertainty.  This  has  caused  lost  opportunities,  for 
example,  for  acid  mine  drainage  prevention  and  avoidance  and  blowout  identification 
and  prevention.  State  agencies  continue  to  downsize  staff  due  to  State  budget  pressures 
causing  marginal  technical  support  to  be  all  but  eliminated.  Industry  belt-tightening  has 
reduced  research  funding  and  training  opportunities.  Similarly,  universities  are  not 
providing  the  technical  training  needed  by  the  stakeholders. 

State  technical  needs  are  being  met  on  an  as-needed  basis.  OSM  efforts  to  meet 
with  States  to  plan  technical  needs  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and  into  FY  1997  have 
been  restricted  by  budget-related  travel  restrictions.  OSM  can  provide  this  kind  of 
specialized  service,  now  being  only  partially  fulfilled,  only  when  the  budgetary  resources 
are  available  to  meet  and  work  with  the  States. 


Question:    What  new  technical  guidelines  are  you  developing  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
blowouts?  What  increases  in  safety  do  you  anticipate  will  occur  once  these  guidelines 
are  implemented?  What  additional  inspection  and  operational  costs  will  be  required? 

Answer:    OSM  has  formed  a  scientific  team  with  representatives  from  the  Interstate 
Mining  Compact  Commission,  National  Mining  Association,  universities,  the  Labor 
Department's  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  and  Department  of  Energy  staff 
from  the  former  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  joining  with  OSM  to  develop  guidelines.  The 
guidelines  will  focus  on  adequately  planning,  designing,  and  evaluating  outcrop  barriers 
and  mine  seals  for  above-drainage  underground  coal  mines.  The  guidelines  will  also 
focus  on  minimizing  the  potential  hazards  when  active  surface  or  auger  coal  mining 
operations  are  located  adjacent  to  flooded  underground  mine  workings.  In  addition  to 
the  guidelines,  the  technical  team  will  assess: 

•  The  feasibility  of  predicting  blowout  potential  from  abandoned  underground  coal 
mines. 

•  Enforcement  procedures  and  civil  penalties  when  blowouts  occur  in  active  mines. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  the  up-dip  mining  prohibition  in  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  (SMCRA). 
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Increases  in  safety  should  result  as  permit  preparers  and  regulatory  personnel  use 
the  guidelines  to  improve  designs  of  outcrop  barrier,  internal  seals,  and  entry  mine  seals 
to  minimize  blowout  potential  and  seal  failure. 

As  the  guidelines  have  not  yet  been  prepared,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  resultant 
costs  to  implement  them.  However,  the  guidelines  may  not  require  any  increased  costs 
because  permit  preparation,  review,  and  inspection  are  already  ongoing  costs.  The 
guidelines  will  help  save  lives  and  may  result  in  cost  savings  as  design  and  inspection 
procedures  will  be  developed  to  fill  a  gap  where  no  guidance  previously  existed.  Such 
procedures  result  in  more  effective  designs  and  more  efficient  evaluations. 


Question:    How  many  primacy  states  do  you  anticipate  will  incorporate  the  electronic 
permitting  initiative?  Is  this  effort  being  funded  unilaterally,  or  is  there  cost  share  with  the 
state? 

Answer:    So  far,  16  States  have  initiated  phase-in  of  electronic  data  transfer  or  have 
expressed  intent  to  begin  doing  so  in  the  future.  Preliminary  activities  thus  far  have  been 
funded  based  on  cost-share,  in  that  the  States,  industry,  and  consultants  involved  have 
donated  their  time  to  work  on  the  initiative.  OSM  is  seeking  $217,000  in  funding  to 
support  further  development  of  electronic  permitting.  Sponsoring  workgroup  meetings 
and  the  development  of  standards  and  publication  will  represent  the  bulk  of  the  nominal 
expense  for  this  initiative. 


Question:    Have  any  reminings  been  completed?  If  so,  what  was  the  portion  of 
reclamation  of  the  previous  mine  that  was  accomplished  by  the  reminer,  and  what 
portion  was  reclaimed  using  AML  funds?  In  this  instance  does  the  reminer  perform 
reclamation  work  on  the  entire  previous  site,  or  is  a  separate  reclamation  expert  brought 
in? 

Answer:    We  do  not  have  good  estimates  of  the  number  of  remining  operations  or  the 
acreage  reclaimed  by  remining.  In  Pennsylvania,  over  16,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
through  remining.  Additionally,  there  has  been  a  significant  amount  of  remining  in  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Generally,  these  remining  operations  have  been  stand-alone 
actions  reclaiming  lands  to  Title  V  standards  without  use  of  AML  funds.  This  is  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  address  AML  problems.  The  Remining  For  Real!  initiative  is  a 
partnership  effort  to  help  expand  sound  remining  and  to  develop  ways  to  combine  AML 
and  Title  V  mining  to  maximize  public  benefit. 


Question:    How  is  OSM  utilizing  the  advances  in  computing  and  telecommunication 
technology  to  benefit  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  industry,  states,  tribes  and  other 
federal  entities? 
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Answer:    OSM  is  now  using  a  variety  of  computing  and  telecommunications  technology 
to  benefit  our  stakeholders  and  the  general  public.  OSM  established  a  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  which  gives  general  information  about  OSM,  about  the  Appalachian 
Clean  Streams  Initiative,  and  other  items  to  help  the  general  public  understand  what  we 
do  and  what  is  available.  In  addition,  OSM  personnel  are  available  to  anyone  on  the 
Internet,  so  that  members  of  industry,  the  States,  tribes,  and  other  federal  entities  can 
communicate  quickly.  OSM  employee  Internet  addresses  are  available  through  OSM's 
home  page  on  the  Web. 

OSM  developed  a  Fax-on-Demand  system  which  allows  a  caller  to  choose  from  a 
menu  and  receive  SMCRA  information  by  telephone.  OSM  also  began  working  with  the 
States  on  an  electronic  permitting  initiative  to  establish  common  standards,  but  this  work 
was  put  on  hold  because  of  budget  cuts  in  FY  1996.  OSM  developed  an  electronic 
grants  management  system,  providing  States  the  ability  to  request  grant  drawdowns, 
receive  electronic  payment  of  drawdowns,  and  monitor  status  on-line. 

OSM  also  donated  50  surplus  computers  and  associated  hardware  to  the  Crow 
Tribe  as  part  of  our  assistance  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  develop  a  regulatory  program 
under  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 


Question:   As  OSM  becomes  more  dependent  upon  these  technologies,  are  there  any 
incremental  costs  or  savings  associated  with  implementation  of  this  technology? 

Answer:    OSM  has  offset  much  of  the  costs  associated  with  our  increased  dependencies 
on  computer  and  telecommunications  technology  by  taking  advantage  of  negotiated 
lower  costs  and  reducing  spending  in  other  program  areas.  Other  spending  has  been 
curtailed,  such  as  telephone  and  facsimile  expenses.  OSM's  savings  through  gains  in 
productivity  have  outweighed  the  costs  of  technology  due  to  the  following: 

•  The  OSM  venture  onto  the  Internet  has  benefitted  from  public-domain  and 
shareware  software  keeping  our  costs  very  low.  Also,  high-performance  and  low- 
cost  microcomputers  coupled  with  open  systems  software  enabled  OSM  to  position 
Internet  servers  cost-effectively. 

»        The  continued  trend  of  increasing  microcomputer  power  with  decreasing  costs 
enabled  OSM  to  avoid  costs  of  computer  maintenance  repairs  by  use  of  new  and 
fully  warranted  equipment. 

•  OSM  reaped  additional  price-benefits  over  GSA  Schedule  by  using  Government- 
wide  contracts  (NASA-SEWP)  for  powerful  geologic  information  engineering 
workstation  procurement  for  our  Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS) 
program. 
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•  OSM  realized  savings  of  $200,000  on  annual  operating  costs  following 
implementation  of  our  wide  area  network  compared  to  prior  data  networking 
methods.  Other  savings  (telephone,  facsimile)  were  realized  following  WAN  and 
OSM  electronic-mail  project  completions. 

•  OSM  lowered  TIPS  software  licensing  costs,  estimated  at  $400,000,  by  'metering' 
use  of  fewer  copies  across  the  WAN  to  the  many  State  users  of  TIPS  GIS  software. 

•  New  FTS2000  service,  at  moderate  OSM-WAN  cost  increases,  will  facilitate 
increased  WAN  traffic  for  OSM  data  center  consolidation  (AVS)  and  growth  in  user 
access  to  Internet  and  graphics  data. 

Also,  streamlining  the  acquisition  work  force  through  a  reduction-in-force, 
implementing  SATIN  OSM-wide,  expanding  the  purchase  card  program,  going  on-line 
with  other  Federal  data  management  systems,  and  using  electronic  mail  and  the  World 
Wide  Web  have  resulted  in  OSM  cost  savings  that  outweigh  the  small  incremental  costs 
of  these  technologies. 


Question:    What  amount  of  federal  funding  is  being  used  by  the  OSM  and  the  States  to 
develop,  populate  and  purchase  GIS  systems? 

Answer:    Total  funding  for  GIS  systems  over  a  two-year  period  has  been  approximately 
$3.2  million.  This  includes  hardware,  software,  support,  training,  and  staff  time. 


Question:    What  is  the  OSM  doing  to  develop  and  utilize  common  geographic  data 
standards  for  GIS  applications  used  in  the  enforcement  of  SMCRA?  What  participation 
does  the  OSM  have  in  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee? 

Answer:    OSM  has  established  an  in-house  committee  to  research  the  issue  of  electronic 
permitting  and  common  geographic  data  standards.  OSM  has  met  with  States  and 
established  sub-groups  to  explore  how  to  exchange  electronic  data. 

OSM  has  briefed  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee  (FGDC)  on  SMCRA 
projects  that  relate  to  access  and  use  of  geospatial  data  for  improved  decision-making, 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  FGDC.  These  projects,  which  illustrate 
how  OSM  is  using  GIS,  are  summarized  below: 

•  OSM  is  assisting  the  Hopi  Tribe,  in  response  to  its  request,  to  set  up  a 
comprehensive  GIS  known  as  the  "Hopi  Land  Information  System"  to  manage  and 
protect  their  cultural,  human,  environmental  and  natural  resources. 

•  OSM  has  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  assist 
in  providing  a  framework  for  geospatial ly-referenced  hydrologic  data  exchange, 
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access  to  data,  data  sharing,  and  scientific  applications  for  Wyoming's  surface  and 
ground  water  as  it  relates  to  coal  production  State-wide.  The  use  of  this  coordinated 
geospatial  data  system  has  already  improved  permitting  efficiency  by  reducing 
permitting  time  from  an  average  of  32  months  to  9.5  months  in  one  recent 
example. 

•  The  OSM  acid  mine  drainage  (AMD)  Pollution  Prevention  (P2)  Initiative  and  the 
Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  are  separate  but  interrelated  programs  that  use 
a  common  GIS  and  other  automated  technology,  and  both  involve  close 
cooperation  between  multiple  State  and  federal  agencies,  industry,  the  public  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Automated  mapping,  using  satellite-based  Global 
Positioning  System  and  the  GIS  technology  of  the  OSM  Technical  Information 
Processing  System  (TIPS)  is  underway  by  the  participating  States  and  OSM.  The 
results  of  this  combined  effort  are  being  used  as  a  science-based  decisionmaking 
tool  to  assist  regulatory  authorities  during  the  permitting  process  in  determining  if 
AMD  is  likely  to  result  from  mining  in  a  given  location  and  in  prioritizing  AML 
stream  restoration  projects. 

•  Significant  progress  in  development  of  the  AMD  GIS  has  occurred  in  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  GIS  is  being  used  as  a  daily  production  line 
tool  in  West  Virginia  where  approximately  25  gigabytes  of  geospatial  data  are  on 
line.  Data  in  the  GIS  is  shared  between  all  participating  parties  in  the  Appalachian 
Clean  Streams  effort. 

OSM  is  a  member  of  the  Interior  Department's  Geographic  Data  Committee,  which 
serves  to  support  the  work  of  the  FGDC.  Staff  from  OSM's  Western  Regional 
Coordinating  Center  in  Denver  serve  on  Interior's  subcommittee  on  Remote  Sensing  and 
Global  Positioning  Systems.  Other  OSM  staff  serve  on  other  subcommittees.  OSM  plans 
to  continue  supporting  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee  by  working  with  the 
committee  and  supporting  its  goals. 


Question:    How  is  the  OSM  coordinating  the  purchase  and  use  of  GIS  systems  by  the 
various  States?  Do  the  State  systems  have  the  ability  to  exchange  information  and 
analytical  procedures  and  programs  for  their  GIS  applications?  What  additional  steps  wil 
the  OSM  take  to  coordinate  GIS  activities  with  States,  Federal  and  other  partners? 

Answer:    OSM  provides  the  States  with  an  extensive  set  of  specifications  and 
requirements  for  GIS  hardware  and  software  purchases  and  reviews  all  requests  for 
technical/scientific  ADP-related  grant  money  to  ensure  compatibility.  OSM  does  not 
coordinate  the  actual  purchase  process,  and  the  States  are  free  to  purchase  other 
hardware  and  software  if  it  fits  in  better  with  their  Statewide  systems. 

OSM  provides  access  to  ARC/INFO  and  ARCView  GIS  software  to  the  24  primacy 
State  regulatory  authorities.  Experience  has  shown  that  most  Statewide  GIS  systems  are 
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coordinated  through  either  one  of  the  Governor's  cabinets  or  a  State  appointed  agency. 
The  State  surface  mining  regulatory  authority  systems  have  the  ability  to  use  CIS  data, 
layers  and  coverages  created  by  Statewide  GIS.  The  usage  of  common  software  enhances 
the  ability  to  exchange  data  and  procedures  for  permit  review. 

OSM  makes  available  software-related  GIS  training  to  the  States  and  Tribes.  The 
acceptance  of  spatial  data  standards  and  conversion  of  data  sets  to  global  coordinates 
makes  it  easy  to  share  GIS  data  with  all  partners  adhering  to  those  principles.  The 
software  provided  for  GIS  use  meets  the  spatial  data  transfer  standards  established  by  the 
Geological  Survey  (SDTS  FIPS-1 73). 

OSM  will  continue  to  provide  software  and  hardware  support  for  all  OSM  and  State 
GIS  activities.  We  have  an  "Electronic  Permitting  Initiative"  to  further  the  coordination  of 
data  flow  between  coal  companies  and  state  regulatory  authorities.  Electronic  permitting 
has  the  overall  goal  of  reducing  permitting  time,  thereby  reducing  cost  for  coal 
companies  and  regulatory  authorities.  OSM  will  continue  to  conduct  forums  between 
State,  Federal,  and  coal  companies.  These  forums  facilitate  data  flow,  analytical 
procedures  and  use  of  GIS  to  increase  permitting  efficiencies  and  decrease  permitting 
costs.  The  voluntary  coordination  of  GIS  activities  is  a  long-term  initiative. 


Question:    Please  indicate  the  annual  cost  of  running  and  further  developing  the 
Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS).  What  further  hardware,  software  and 
training  costs  do  you  anticipate  for  this  program  in  FY  1997  and  FY  1998? 

Answer:    Funding  reductions  in  FY  1996  resulted  in  less  maintenance  on  certain 
components  of  the  TIPS  and  a  significant  cutback  in  TIPS  training  to  the  States;  therefore, 
the  annual  cost  of  operating  TIPS  is  based  on  FY  95  data.  The  costs  of  maintaining  the 
computer  system  hardware  and  software  are  approximately  $1,069,000  per  year. 
Training  and  travel  costs  for  maintaining  TIPS  in  FY  95  were  $162,000.  The  annual 
funding  required  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  operation  and  training  for  TIPS  is 
$1,231,000. 

OSM  is  seeking  to  restore  full  funding  for  TIPS  in  FY  1997.  The  additional  monies 
will  enable  OSM  to  respond  to  pending  State  needs  for  technical  assistance  and  training 
in  system  use,  and  to  complete  necessary  system  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
obsolete  equipment. 

It  is  too  early  for  OSM  to  estimate  funding  needs  for  FY  1998. 


Question:    Please  provide  a  table  indicating  the  location  of  the  various  TIPS 
workstations.  Is  there  a  coordinated  method  to  purchase  these  work  stations?  To  what 
extent  is  this  system  able  to  integrate  and  work  with  other  State  and  Federal  systems? 
Have  you  explored  posting  analytical  programs  and  data  sets  on  the  Internet  so  various 
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users  could  use  the  same  systems  from  their  home  offices  on  their  resident  computer 
equipment? 

Answer:    TIPS  workstation  locations  are  shown  in  the  following  two  tables.  Some  States 
have  more  than  the  single  workstation  provided  by  OSM.  These  States  have  found 
enough  utility  in  the  TIPS  workstations  to  purchase  others  with  their  funds. 

OSM  provides  the  States  with  an  extensive  set  of  specifications  and  requirements 
for  CIS  hardware  and  software  purchases  and  reviews  all  requests  for  technical/scientific 
ADP-related  grant  money  to  ensure  compatibility.  OSM  does  not  coordinate  the  actual 
purchase  process. 

TIPS  workstations  produce  and  read  data  in  standard  formats  available  to  any  other 
computer  system.  The  TIPS  GIS  and  geologic  modeling  software  meets  the  SDTS  FIPS- 
1 73  transfer  standards.  TIPS  users  regularly  exchange  data  between  State  agencies,  the 
US  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  coal  companies. 

OSM  maintains  an  active  site  on  the  Internet  that  includes  USGS  digital 
topographic  maps  of  coal  producing  regions,  public  domain  hydrologic  design  and  water 
quality  analysis  programs  developed  by  OSM  and  a  suite  of  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
reclamation  emergency  design  drawings  developed  jointly  by  OSM  and  the  State  Title  IV 
program  (http://tipswww.osmre.gov).  The  site  also  provides  links  to  other  State  and 
federal  agencies.  Each  TIPS  workstation  is  equipped  with  Internet  browsing  software 
(Mosaic  and  Netscape),  as  well  as  E-mail  and  Internet-News  reading  software  to  allow 
users  full  access  to  the  Information  Superhighway.  The  States  of  West  Virginia  and  New 
Mexico  maintain  web  sites  that  are  part  of  TIPS  which  allow  access  to  geospatially- 
related  data  sets.  The  downloading  of  these  data  sets  allows  individuals  to  utilize  this 
information  in  their  home  offices,  provided  they  have  licensed  copies  of  appropriate 
software  or  are  using  the  OSM  public  domain  software. 
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TIPS  State  Workstation  Locations 


State 

City 

Number  of 
Workstations 

Alaska 

Anchorage 

2 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Alabama 

Jasper 

Arkansas 

Little  Rock 

Colorado 

Denver 

Illinois 

Springfield 

2 

Indiana 

Jasonville 

Iowa 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Pittsburgh 

Kentucky 

Frankfort 

Maryland 

Frostburg 

Missouri 

Jefferson  City 

Montana 

Helena 

New  Mexico 

Santa  Fe 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck 

Ohio 

New  Philadelphia 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

2 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 

Texas 

Austin 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 

Big  Stone  Gap 

West  Virginia 

Logan 

West  Virginia 

Nitro 

6 

West  Virginia 

Oak  Hill 

West  Virginia 

Philippi 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne 

Wyoming 

Lander 

Wyoming 

Sheridan 
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OSM  and  Tribal  TIPS  Workstation  Locations 


State 

City 

Number  of 
Workstations 

Agency 

Colorado 

Denver 

29 

OSM 

Hopi  Tribe 

Flagstaff 

2 

Tribe 

Illinois 

Alton 

3 

OSM 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

17 

OSM 

Pennsylvania 

Wilkes  Barre 

1 

OSM 

Tennessee 

Knoxville 

1 

OSM 

Washington,  DC 

OSM  Headquarters 

1 

OSM 

Question:    To  what  extent  do  you  utilize  the  Internet  or  other  networking  capabilities  to 
share  information,  technical  studies,  analytical  procedures,  or  other  items?  When  do  you 
anticipate  that  such  network  use  will  increase  and  become  a  regular  part  of  your 
business  model? 

Answer:  OSM  uses  the  Internet  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  networks  extensively. 
Communication  among  employees  that  once  was  almost  exclusively  by  telephone  is  now 
more  likely  to  be  by  e-mail  on  one  of  these  networks.  Other  uses  include: 

•  sharing  information  with  the  general  public  through  OSM's  home  page  of  our 
world  wide  web  server  (www.osmre.gov),  which  has  been  visited  by  an  average  of 
1,500  Internet  users  per  month  since  our  measurements  began  early  in  FY  1996. 
Our  web  server  currently  links  to  Appalachian  Clean  Stream,  TIPS,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR-30),  SMCRA,  OSM  MOA  with  SMCRA  States,  OSM  Office 
locator,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  OSM  employee  telephone  address  book 
information. 

•  sharing  information  with  and  among  the  States  through  OSM's  Technical  Processing 
Information  System  States  via  the  Internet/OSM-WAN  gateway.  OSM  home  page 
linkages  to  the  OSM  TIPS  home  page  are  additionally  linked  to  SMCRA  States'  web 
servers.  West  Virginia  and  New  Mexico  have  current  home  page  linkages  to  OSM 
servers. 


downloading  of  public  domain  software,  through  TIPS,  that  States,  tribes,  and 
industry  may  use.  AML  design  drawings  that  may  be  used  for  various  emergency 
AML  projects  are  also  downloadable. 

submitting  of  updated  permit-related  information  by  some  coal  companies  to  States 
via  Internet.  These  companies  are  eager  to  participate  in  future  joint 
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OSM/State/lndustry  electronic  permitting  projects  involving  linkage  of  permit  and 
spatial  CIS  information  representations. 

OSM  expects  the  use  of  the  Internet  and  other  networking  systems  to  increase 
substantially  when  electronic  permitting  is  implemented.  Internet  information  searches 
and  electronic  communication  are  expected  to  increase  and  become  a  routine  part  of  the 
OSM  business  model  as  more  of  our  employees  and  stakeholders  become  aware  of  these 
capabilities. 


Question:    What  coordinating  committee  or  meetings  serve  to  link  technology 
development  and  transfer  among  the  OSM,  USGS,  TVA,  EPA,  MSHA,  COE,  DOE  and 
others?  What  cost  savings  do  you  anticipate  by  virtue  of  coordinating  purchases?    . 

Answer:    On  the  national  level,  OSM  participates  in  a  number  of  interagency  committees 
to  further  technology  development  and  transfer.  These  include  the  DOI  Science  and 
Technology  Board;  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee  and  two  of  its 
subcommittees,  Geographic  Information  Systems  and  Wetlands;  the  Interagency 
AML/Storm  Water  Work  Group;  the  USGS  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Water  Data;  the  USGS  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program  Advisory  Committee; 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  Community-based  Environmental 
Protection  Group;  the  Dam  Safety  Working  Group;  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  Water  Resources  Committee;  the  Eastern  Mine  Drainage  Federal 
Consortium;  the  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center;  and  the  Federal  Native  Plant 
Conservation  Committee.  At  the  regional  level,  OSM  works  with  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Highlands  Area  Coordinating  Council. 

The  above  groups  primarily  function  to  exchange  information  and  pursue  joint 
projects;  hence,  few,  if  any,  cost  savings  on  purchases  are  anticipated. 


Question:    What  cooperative  agreements  and  transfer  of  funds  link  the  OSM  with  the 
National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center  located  at  West  Virginia  University? 

Answer:    In  FY  1995,  OSM  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  entered  into 
a  one-year  project-specific  interagency  agreement  to  identify  cost-effective  and  practical 
acid  mine  drainage  technologies.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
OSM  to  EPA  to  provide  partial  funding  of  a  cooperative  grant  to  the  National  Mine  Land 
Reclamation  Center  (NMLRQ.  The  amount  reimbursed  to  EPA  by  OSM  is  $12,712.  We 
would  be  willing  to  increase  the  working  relationship  with  the  NMLRC  if  the  elimination 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  leaves  a  void  in  the  formal  relationship  with  NMLRC  and  a 
Federal  agency. 
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Question:    What  cooperative  agreements  does  the  OSM  have  with  the  NRCS  or  other 
Federal  agencies  regarding  the  use  and  development  of  revegetation  techniques? 

Answer:  OSM  does  not  have  any  specific  cooperative  agreements  with  NRCS  or  other 
Federal  agencies  regarding  the  use  and  development  of  revegetation  techniques.  In  the 
past,  OSM's  western  office  had  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  NRCS  Plant  Materials 
Centers  to  develop  the  Plant  Materials  Handbook,  a  guide  to  common  species  used  for 
mined  land  revegetation. 


Question:    How  does  the  OSM  evaluate  the  success  of  State  revegetation  efforts? 

Answer:    Each  State  program  includes  revegetation  success  standards  and  statistically 
valid  sampling  techniques  for  measuring  success.  When  OSM  reviews  these  aspects  of  a 
State  program,  it  evaluates  the  on-the-ground  conditions  against  the  criteria  of  the 
approved  program.  Specifically,  under  the  new  State  program  evaluation  strategy,  OSM 
will  evaluate  and  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  State  programs  in  ensuring  successful 
reclamation  on  lands  affected  by  surface  coal  mining  operations.  Success  will  be 
determined  based  on  the  number  of  acres  that  meet  the  bond  release  standards. 


Question:    Does  the  OSM  utilize  the  NRCS  PLANTS  database  as  its  standard  for 
vegetation  nomenclature?  Is  there  any  exchange  of  funds  with  the  NRCS  for  this  purpose? 

Answer:    OSM  does  not  specify  that  States  or  mine  operators  use  the  NRCS  PLANTS 
database  vegetation  nomenclature.  OSM  is  considering  the  utility  of  creating  a  link  to  the 
NCRS  database  through  its  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  There  has  been  no 
exchange  of  funds  with  the  NRCS  for  this  purpose. 


Question:  How  has  the  OSM  implemented  the  President's  recent  guidelines  regarding 
the  use  of  native  plant  materials  in  federal  landscaping  projects?  What  costs  have  been 
associated  with  this  effort? 

Answer:    Mining  companies  are  required  by  State  and  Federal  programs  to  establish  a 
vegetative  cover  comprised  of  species  native  to  the  area  or  of  introduced  species  where 
desirable  and  necessary  to  achieve  the  post-mining  land  use.  While  surface  mining 
operations  are  not  analogous  to  landscaping  projects,  mining  companies  use  native 
species  during  reclamation  and  have  been  successfully  doing  so  for  many  years.  The 
costs  are  borne  by  the  individual  mining  companies  as  part  of  the  reclamation  plan  for 
the  permit  area.  OSM  does  not  maintain  detailed  information  on  the  costs  of  these 
revegetation  efforts. 
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Question:    Are  you  involved  in  native  plant  conservation  activities?  Do  you  find  that 
there  are  suitable  native  plant  materials  available  for  revegetation  for  either  immediate 
use  or  for  rehabilitation  of  sites  previously  revegetated  with  non-native  plant  species? 
What  trends  exist  for  future  use  of  native  plant  materials? 

Answer:    OSM  became  the  eighth  member  of  the  Federal  Native  Plant  Conservation 
Committee  on  August  17,  1995,  upon  signing  the  Federal  Native  Plant  Conservation 
Memorandum  of  Understanding.  As  part  of  its  work  with  the  Committee,  OSM  has 
initiated  a  project  to  facilitate  the  use  of  native  plants  in  mine  reclamation  by  making 
information  available  on  the  use  of  native  plants  in  reclamation  and  sources  of  native 
plants  for  use  by  the  coal  industry. 

Generally,  there  are  sufficient  source  materials  in  the  West,  and  we  believe  that  the 
passage  of  SMCRA  has  generated  many  new  business  opportunities  and  markets  for 
native  plant  suppliers. 


Question:   To  what  extent  is  the  OSM  involved  in  controlling  or  developing  ways  to 
reduce  the  spread  of  noxious,  exotic  and  alien  weeds  in  its  reclamation  activities  or 
through  its  interactions  with  the  States? 

Answer:    Both  Federal  and  State  revegetation  regulations  require  that  all  mining 
operations  meet  State  and  Federal  poisonous  and  noxious  plant  laws  and  regulations.  All 
reclamation  plans  must  discuss  how  mine  companies  will  control  noxious,  exotic,  and 
alien  weeds.  Then,  if  any  of  the  identified  noxious,  exotic,  or  alien  weeds  species  are 
encountered  on  lands  under  the  mining  companies'  control,  the  companies  are  required 
to  implement  their  weed  control  plan. 


Question:    What  is  the  status  of  the  OSM  technical  assistance  project  for  the  government 
of  Indonesia?  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  OSM  will  enter  other  such  agreements  in  the 
near  future  at  a  1 00  percent  reimbursable  basis  or  other  basis? 

Answer:    An  agreement  was  signed  on  February  27,  1995,  with  the  Indonesian  Ministry 
of  Mines  and  Energy  and  the  World  Bank.  Since  that  time,  several  teams  of  OSM 
employees  have  provided  training  and  technical  assistance  to  officials  of  the  Government 
of  Indonesia  in  such  areas  as  regulatory  policy,  program  management,  inspections, 
enforcement,  and  technical  information  processing.  This  is  a  three-year  project  for  $3.2 
million.  All  costs  are  covered  by  this  agreement,  including  overhead  and  administrative 
support.  Funding  is  advanced  to  OSM  in  increments  by  the  World  Bank. 

OSM  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  mining-related  environmental  protection 
programs.  As  resources  are  available,  OSM  would  be  available  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  help  nations  develop  their  coal  resources  to  while  protecting  the 
environment.  This  also  helps  America's  industry  to  stay  competitive  by  "leveling  the 
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playing  field"  for  coal  production  by  encouraging  other  coal  producing  areas  to  establish 
and  enforce  comparable  environmental  protection  standards.  We  do  not  have  any  other 
agreements  currently  under  consideration. 


Question:    Please  explain  how  your  technical  support  for  the  BLM  preleasing  activities 
involving  coal  resources  reduces  the  likelihood  for  subsequent  EIS  preparation  for 
permitting  activities  on  new  leases.  What  cost  savings  occur,  either  for  the  OSM,  the 
BLM,  or  for  operators  when  the  need  to  prepare  EIS's  is  reduced? 

Answer:    OSM  participates  as  a  formal  "cooperating  agency"  in  the  preparation  of  NEPA- 
compliance  documents  for  as  many  Federal  coal  leasing  actions  as  possible.  OSM 
participation  in  those  coal  leasing  activities  has  become  more  routine  and  more  efficient 
with  each  document  prepared. 

As  a  cooperating  agency,  OSM's  participation  is  generally  limited  to  providing  (1) 
coal  development  expertise  to  the  description  of  the  mining  scenario  that  is  ultimately 
analyzed  in  the  NEPA-compliance  document,  and  (2)  critical  review  and  comment  on  the 
resulting  preliminary  draft  documents.  At  our  request,  BLM,  BIA,  and  USFS  have 
included  descriptions  of  the  permitting  and  mining  plan  approval  process,  as  well  as 
OSM  compliance  statements  for  other  environmental  laws. 

BLM/BIA/USFS  benefit  by  having  more  complete  and  accurate  analyses  to  support 
their  leasing  decisions.  Their  additional  costs  during  the  preparation  of  an  EA  can 
generally  be  measured  in  the  few  work  hours  it  takes  to  coordinate  activities  and  update 
text.  With  an  EIS,  their  costs  are  greater  but  are  generally  absorbed  by  the  routine 
interagency  coordination  activities  associated  with  that  level  of  document.  OSM  benefits 
by  ensuring  a  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  environmental  impacts  of  coal  mining  in  the 
proposed  lease  area  and  reducing  the  NEPA-compliance  paperwork  required. 

During  the  mining  plan  review  process,  OSM  conducts  a  detailed  review  of  all 
previous  BLM/BIA/USFS  NEPA  documents  and  determines  the  adequacy  of  the  impact 
analysis  as  it  pertains  to  the  coal  mining  activity  that  is  actually  being  proposed. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  most  cases,  the  mining  scenario  analyzed  in  the  leasing 
document  is  very  close  to  the  actual  mine  proposal,  and  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
impacts  associated  with  that  proposal  have  already  been  identified  and  evaluated. 

When  OSM  participates  as  a  cooperating  agency  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
EA/EIS  document(s)  and  the  mining  scenario  and  impact  analysis  are  consistent,  only  a 
FONSI  or  other  short  decision  document  is  usually  required  for  the  permit  application. 
OSM  costs  have  not  been  quantified  but  can  be  measured  in  the  decreased  staff  time 
needed  for  NEPA  review. 

There  are  additional  savings  to  the  operator.  In  many  cases,  we  ask  the  coal 
operator  to  fund  a  third-party  contractor  to  support  our  NEPA-related  analyses.  Costs  to 
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that  operator  can  run  over  one  million  dollars  if  the  project  is  lengthy  and  complicated. 
In  addition,  NEPA-compliance  activities  can  result  in  operators  delaying  the  opening  of 
new  mines,  expanding  existing  mines,  and/or  the  fulfilling  long-term  coal  contracts. 
Delays  have  resulted  in  companies  having  to  decide  whether  to  idle  expensive 
equipment  and  workers  or  bypass  valuable  coal  resources. 


Question:    The  Civil  Penalty  Accounting  and  Collection  System  appears  to  be  a 
duplication  of  the  systems,  at  least  in  form  if  not  substance,  of  the  systems  used  by  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  for  collection  of  royalties.  Why  should  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  support  two  systems  which  are  aimed  at  such  similar  functions.  What  are  the 
obstacles  to  combining  these  two  systems,  or  of  incorporating  the  CPACS  with  MMS 
system? 

Answer:   The  civil  penalty  accounting  system  in  place  at  OSM  does  not  duplicate  the 
various  systems  used  at  MMS.    The  systems  used  in  each  bureau  support  vastly  different 
mission  and  programmatic  needs  and  requirements.    The  systems  were  designed 
accordingly.   Therefore,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  combine  the  two  systems,  as  the 
effectiveness  of  both  bureaus'  programs  would  likely  suffer.  In  both  programs,  civil 
penalty  bills  are  issued  as  a  result  of  program  activity  for  permit  violations,  and  non- 
respondent  and  non-payment  of  royalty  or  coal  fees. 

To  determine  the  technical  difficulties  and  costs  of  combining  Royalty  Management 
Program's  systems  with  those  of  OSM,  a  detailed  study  of  each  agency's  systems  would 
be  necessary. 


Question:    Training  has  been  significantly  reduced  for  FY  96  due  to  the  need  to  absorb 
the  costs  associated  with  RIFs.  It  appears  as  though  the  training  program  is  very  labor 
and  travel  intensive.  Are  there  any  efforts  being  made  to  develop  computer  based 
training  modules  that  could  be  exported  to  States,  tribes  and  Federal  offices  to 
develop/maintain  technical  expertise? 

Answer:    Field  exercises  at  minesites  and  interactive  in-class  exercises  such  as  mock 
hearings  with  Administrative  Law  Judges  and  cross-examination  by  attorneys  are  the  core 
of  most  technical  training  courses.  During  the  process  of  course  development,  OSM's 
training  program  staff  explores  the  use  of  videos  and  computer-based  training  (CBT) 
modules  to  substitute  for,  or  to  supplement,  course  modules.  As  appropriate,  we  have 
developed  videos  and  incorporated  some  computer  demonstrations.  We  believe  that 
face-to-face  interaction  with  instructors  at  or  near  minesite  locations  yields  the  best 
practical  learning  experience  for  our  students  because  of  the  on-the-ground  components. 
However,  we  continue  to  explore  the  use,  cost,  feasibility,  and  effectiveness  of 
alternative  means  of  instruction  such  as  videos  and  computer  modules  to  serve  our 
diverse  student  population. 
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Question:    Training  sessions  offered  by  the  OSM  were  substantially  reduced  during  FY 
1996  due  to  reduced  funding?  How  has  this  affected  the  ability  of  partners  and  States  to 
fulfill  their  required  roles  in  enforcing  the  SMCRA? 

Answer:    Inspectors  and  other  program  staff  must  make  numerous  and  complex 
judgments  involving  a  number  of  disciplines  to  perform  their  duties.  New  hires 
frequently  have  strong  backgrounds  in  a  single  discipline.  The  States  and  Tribes  rely 
heavily  on  the  OSM  technical  training  program  to  meet  training  needs  for  new  staff  and 
for  cross-training.  States  most  affected  by  FY  1996  training  program  reductions  are  those 
who  have  recently  had  significant  staff  turnover  or  who  have  re-structured.  For  example, 
Missouri  has  many  new  inspectors  and  Ohio  recently  re-structured  its  program  to  require 
cross-training  of  AML  and  regulatory  staff.  In  anticipation  of  assuming  primacy,  tribes 
anticipate  a  substantial  need  for  training. 

Because  OSM  will  be  able  to  offer  only  15  to  20  courses  rather  than  the  50  that 
had  been  planned,  we  recently  re-surveyed  State,  tribal,  and  OSM  offices  and  asked 
them  to  identify  their  most  critical  training  needs.  States  and  tribes  expressed 
disappointment  and  concern  that  we  would  be  unable  to  meet  many  of  their  special 
needs.  They  identified  their  most  immediate  training  needs  in  the  areas  of  acid-forming 
materials,  AML  project  design,  blasting,  erosion  and  sediment  control,  preparing 
evidence  and  testifying,  NEPA  procedures,  and  wetlands  delineation. 

The  lack  of  availability  of  training  opportunities  to  bring  staff  up  to  speed  in  these 
areas      can  lead  to  serious  problems  in  program  implementation,  including  the 
following: 

•  lack  of  knowledge  by  permitting  staff  which  could  result  in  delayed  or 
improvidently  issued  permits; 

•  AML  project  designs  may  not  be  optimal  in  terms  of  cost  or  efficiency; 

•  lack  of  knowledge  of  safety  procedures  on  active  and  inactive  sites  could  result  in 
personal  injury; 

•  limited  comprehension  of  on-the-ground  conditions,  inaccurate  field  testing,  or 
misinterpretation  of  test  results  on  the  part  of  inspectors  could  lead  to  writing 
incorrect  violations,  to  bond  release  problems,  or  to  serious  environmental  harm. 


Question:    Have  other  vendors  or  universities  offered  to  help  fill  the  void  in  training? 
What  costs  would  be  associated  with  increasing  the  use  of  outside  training  providers? 

Answer:   The  training  needs  of  reclamation  and  regulatory  personnel  are  directly  related 
to  their  job  duties  and  responsibilities.  While  courses  in  subjects  like  hydrology, 
agronomy,  and  engineering  are  available  at  universities,  and  courses  in  subjects  like 
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NEPA  are  available  from  vendors,  the  experience  of  State,  tribal,  and  Federal  staff  has 
generally  been  that  these  courses  are  not  related  specifically  enough  to  SMCRA  concerns 
to  meet  students'  on-the-job  needs.  Alternatively,  courses  in  other  subjects  (e.g., 
inspection  and  enforcement  procedures,  estimating  performance  bonds,  and 
administering  AML  projects)  are  not  available  commercially.  For  these  reasons,  the  OSM 
program  developed  courses  which  specifically  address  the  specialized  on-the-job  needs 
of  reclamation  and  regulatory  personnel. 

Other  than  receiving  advertisements  as  part  of  mass  mailings,  we  have  not  been 
contacted  for  several  years  by  vendors  or  universities  offering  to  provide  specialized 
training.  One  of  our  reasons  for  bringing  course  development  and  training  in-house  was 
that  using  outside  vendors  (both  other  Federal  agencies  and  individuals)  was  very 
expensive.  Typically,  we  were  paying  $150,000  to  develop  a  course  and,  not 
infrequently,  another  $1 10,000  for  course  modifications.  Our  experience  with  in-house 
development  is  that  these  same  tasks  could  be  accomplished  with  significantly  less 
funding  (i.e.,  $25,000  to  $50,000  for  course  development  and  $25,000  for  revisions  and 
modifications). 


Question:    To  what  extent  is  the  $400,000  increase  requested  for  technical  training 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  full  array  of  training  needed? 

Answer:    Adding  $400,000  back  to  the  program  would  restore  the  program  to  the 
funding  level  we  had  in  FY  95.  This  would  enable  us  to  offer  approximately  50  courses 
and  to  update  several  courses.  This  funding  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated 
FY  97  training  needs  of  State,  tribal,  and  OSM  staff. 


Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 

Question:    Please  provide  some  summary  information  on  the  National  Abandoned  Mine 
Lands  Inventory:  the  number  of  sites,  the  acreage  by  state,  the  type  of  reclamation 
required,  and  the  severity/priority  ranking  for  each  site. 

Answer:    The  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Inventory  System  (AMLIS)  contains  information  for 
all  known  priority  1  and  2  coal  sites  abandoned  prior  to  August  3,  1977.  These  sites 
involve  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  general  welfare,  and  property  from 
extreme  danger  or  adverse  effects  of  past  coal  mining  practices.  Other  abandoned  coal 
mines  posing  solely  environmental  problems  are  known  as  priority  3  sites.  While 
SMCRA  does  not  require  OSM  to  inventory  every  unreclaimed  priority  3  site,  some 
program  States  and  Indian  tribes  provide  this  information.  Information  for  priority  3 
problem  types  is  required  when  reclamation  activities  are  funded. 

AMLIS  began  reporting  accomplishments  as  of  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993.  As  of 
April  23,  1996,  10,129  problem  sites  were  reported  in  AMLIS.  The  problems  include 
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miles  of  clogged  streams,  dangerous  highwalls,  dangerous  impoundments,  dangerous 
slides,  portals,  subsidence,  etc.  Nearly  half  of  theses  sites  are  in  three  States:  West 
Virginia,  2,319  sites;  Pennsylvania,  1,600  sites;  and  Kentucky,  1,069  sites.  Of  the  10,129 
sites,  the  problems  remain  unreclaimed  on  4,431  sites;  5,698  sites  have  been  funded  and 
reclaimed. 

AMLIS  measures  seven  of  the  17  Priority  1  and  2  problem  types  in  acres.  This 
includes  clogged  stream  lands,  dangerous  piles  and  embankments,  dangerous  slides, 
industrial/residential  waste,  subsidence,  surface  burning,  and  underground  mine  fires.  Of 
the  priority  1  and  2  problem  types  measured  in  acres,  47,892  acres  remain  unreclaimed, 
and  41,860  acres  are  funded  and  reclaimed. 

For  Priority  3  problems,  such  as  bench  acres,  industrial  residential  waste,  gobs, 
haul  road,  pits,  spoil  acre,  slurry,  slump,  117,457  remain  unreclaimed;  32,132  are 
funded  and  reclaimed. 

Because  the  inventory  measures  some  significant  problem  types  in  units  other  than 
acres,  we  are  providing  a  summary,  by  state,  which  outlines  the  acreage  by  state  and  the 
priority/problem  type  and  also  a  state-by-state  summary  of  all  problem  types  (table 
follows). 

In  the  area  of  the  severity  of  the  problems  by  site,  the  attached  report  shows  the 
number  of  unfunded,  funded,  and  reclaimed  sites  in  each  State/Tribe  for  priority  1  and  2 
and  3  by  problem  type. 
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AMLIS  REPORT  ABBREVIATIONS 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

SCA  -  State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 

SCB  -  State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  only) 

SGC  -  State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P4) 

SGD  -  State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PS,  P6) 

RUA  -  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program 

FRA  -  Federal  Reclamation  Program 

SEA  *■  State  Emergency  Program 

RMA  -  Remining 

CIA  -  Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 

CSA  -  Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 

AMA  -  Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 

PVA  -  Private  (PI,  P2,  P3) 

NCA  -  Non-Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 

NCB  -  Non-Coal  (P4) 

PROBLEM  TYPES  -  PRIORITY  ONE  and  TWO,  (PI  and  P2) 

CS  -  Clogged  Streams,  Miles 

CSL  -  Clogged  Stream  Lands,  Acres 

DH  -  Dangerous  Highwalls,  Feet 

DI  -  Dangerous  Impoundments,  Count 

DPE  -  Dangerous  Piles  6  Embankments,  Acres 

DS  -  Dangerous  Slides,  Acres 

GHE  -  Gases:  Hazardous /Explosive,  Count 

HEF  -  Hazardous  Equipment  £  Facilities,  Count 

HUB  -  Hazardous  Hater  Body,  Count 

IRW  -  Industrial/Residential  Waste,  Acres 

P  -  Portals,  Count 

PWAI  -  Polluted  Water:  Agri.  s  Indus.,  Count 

PWHC  -  Polluted  Water:  Human  Consumption,  Count 

S  -  Subsidence,  Acres 

SB  -  Surface  Burning,  Acres 

IMF  -  Underground  Mine  Fire,  Acres 

VO  -  Vertical  Opening,  Count 

PROBLEM  TYPES  -  PRIORITY  THREE,  <P3)         PROBLEM  TYPES  -  PRIORITY  FOUR,  <P4) 

BE  -  Bench,  Acres  CNF   -  Conservation  Facilities,  Count 

DP  -  Ind/Res  Waste,  Acres  O    -  Other 

EF  -  Equip/Facil. ,  Count  RCF   -  Recreational  Facilities,  Count 

GO  -  Gobs,  Acres  ROD  -  Roads,  Feet 

H  -  Highwall,  Feet  SMR  -  Surface  Mining  Reclamation,  Count 

HR  -  Haul  Road,  Acres  STR  -  Public  (Infra)  Structure,  Count 

MO  -  Mine  Openings,  Count  UTL   -  Public  Utilities,  Count 

O  -  Other  WQC  -  Water  Quality  Control,  Count 

PI  -  Pits,  Acres 

SA  -  Spoil  Area,  Acres 

SL  -  Slurry,  Acres 

SP  -  Slump,  Acres 

WA  -  Water  Problems,  Gal/Min 

PROBLEM  TYPES  -  PRIORITY  FIVE,  (PS)  PROBLEM  TYPES  -  PRIORITY  SIX,  (P6) 

CNF  -  Conservation  Facilities,  Count      CNP  -  Conservation  Purpose,  Acres 

O  -  Other  HST  -  Historic  Purpose,  Acres 

RCF  -  Recreational  Facilities,  Count      O    -  Other 

ROD  -  Roads,  Feet  OSB  -  Open  Space  Benefit,  Acres 

STR  -  Public  (Infra)  Structure,  Count     RCM  -  Reclamation  Purpose,  Acres 

UTL  -  Public  Utilities,  Count  RCT  -  Recreation  Purpose,  Acres 
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ICE  OP  SORPACE  MIMING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

abandons:  mi  hi  un  nvmosi  system  iamlisi 

PROBLEM  TYPE  ONIT  6  COST  SUMMARY 
RATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PACE      1 

DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Inaolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
ALL 
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6           25.542. 
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692.616 

2.1(5 

0          15,400. 

155.106 

423 

0           21.102 

022.293 

405 

9              1.969 

674 . 129 

7.469 

0          21.833 

941.401 

102 

0           26.215 

025.740 

3.492 

0           37.405 

019.601 

4.615 

2        151.640 

640,914 

1.276 

6           30,784 

050.142 

1.231 

9           71.674 

711.361 

3.091 

0           22,679 

44 

530 

5.623 

215 

1 

006 

20 

163 

5 

263 

59 

4 

625 

1 

450 

965 

13 

216 

235 

6 

823 

13 

554 

1 

824 

3 

452 

6 

035 

TOTAL   COSTS:       2,474,742.132 


229. 3(2. 314 


976.619.774 


1.667,964.424 


TOTAL  ACRE: 

4.966 


.892.6    1.583.649,109 


,261    8         128.016,013  34.596.5         639,065,184  69.752.9    2.350.732.306 


TOTAL   AMLIS    RJJYS:  10.050 
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OFFICE  OP  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  fc  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PRIORITY  1  ft  2  DATA 


PROALEM  TYPI: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2.  P3) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
ALL 

ALL 


STATE/TRIBE 

DH 

Feet 

DM 

Acre. 

HEF 

Count 

KWB 

Count 

UM 

Acres 

P 

Count 

vo 

Count 

49.941.649 


2 

1 

0 

570.635 
115.000 

0 

0 

0 
55,100 

SUBTOTA] 

SO 

0 

•71, 1M 

115.000 

29 

362 

32 

171 

034 

, 

0 

ooc 

82 

222 

26 

6U 

190 

715 

39 

034 

361.264 
570,635 
122,000 


51.390.599 
154. 034 


STATE/TRIBE; 


DH  Feet 
DI  Count 
DPE  Acres 

HEF  Count 
HUB  Count 
IRK  Acres 

PMAI  Count 
PWHC  Count 

SB   Acres 

VO   Count 


191.000 

117 

5.957.4S0 

129 

490 

55S.201 

35 

134.000 

4»S 

54,007 

47 

2,500 

22 

22,000 

875 

9.182 
40.000 
61.993 


1.991, 
2,000, 
1,070. 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  IAMLIS 
PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  6  COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:     2 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  OS/03/96 


PRIORITY  112  DATA 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI. 
Pederal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
ALL 
«D:       ALL 


TOTAL  ACRE 


SUBTOTAL  31. 934, 110 

2,253.8  8.849.596 


«. 927,3)4 

797.883 


17,4  03.157 
242.7  3,286.632 


9C.4SS.321 


DH 


Feet 


PI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

HEF  Count 

HHB  Count 

IRH  Acres 

SB  Acres 


TOTAL  ACRE 


68.838 

0      8,916,709 

1 

0         16,000 

437 

0      3.347,788 

S 

0        1SS.000 

23 

0      3.616.S98 

8 

0        49,000 

1 

0        ISO, 000 

IS 

0        66,000 

UBTOTA1 

16,787,099 

438 

0      3,497,798 

1,070,71) 

1.610.772 


4,435 

173 

663 

022 

S 

000 

1,825 

351 

2 

241 

51 

66  1 

14 

699 

SO 

000 

379 

974 

7,719 

721 

729 

962 

044 

0     13 

951 

■82 

1 

0 

1C 

000 

111 

0      5 

614 

878 

6 

0 

160 

000 

66 

0      6 

J02 

S10 

14 

0 

8 

94  5 

14 

0 

107 

661 

4 

0 

164 

699 

2 

0 

50 

000 

80 

0 

445 

9T4 

27 

577 

549 

831 

0      S 

936 

52: 

STATB/TRIBE : 
VO        Count 


2S9.530 
4S2.634 


TOTAL  ACRE: 
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OFFICE  Of  SURFACE  MINING  RECUSATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  k   COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATU    *    T1IU5 

PRIORITY    1    ft   3    DATA 

PRCXZRAN  AJUU(S)  ■  SBLBCTIONS 

State  Grant   Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal    {PI, 

Federal   Reclamation  Program 

State   Emergency   Program 

Coal    Interim  Site   Funding 

Coal   Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 

PBQ9JLBM  TYni  ALL 

TYF1    OF   BBH    ilLICTIDi  ALL 


PAGE:  3 

DATE    OF    REPORT:     05/03/96 


STATE/TRIBE 

CS 

Miles 

DH 

Pe«t 

DPE 

Acres 

HUB 

Count 

IRH     Acres 


TOTAL  ACRE 


OTAL  100.000 

20.0  100.000 


100 

0                     65.000 

456 

0              1,923.264 

2a 

0                   539.009 

9 

0                     34.650 

3 

5                     35,000 

a.  cu.au 

468 

5            1.992.914 

100 

0                     65,000 

494 

0             2,123.264 

28 

0                   539,009 

9 

0                   34.650 

9 

5                     35.000 

1.M6.H] 

soe 

5              2.192.914 

STATE/TRIBE : 
DH        Feet 
DPE     Acres 
hef     Count 
IRN     Acres 

PHAI    Count 
S         Acres 

UMF     Acres 

VO        Count 


TOTAL   ACRE. 


13,130.000 

75,000 

10,400,000 

1,232.967 


SUBTOTAL  34, 991 , 037 


394.1  23.605,000 


75 

000 

96 

995 

100 

741 

75 

000 

2.666 

in 

44 

432 

15 

560 

1.191 

54  7 

22 

461 

1,037 

465 

36 

959 

525 

332 

2.395 

021 

1,114 

,35 

1,659 

566 

2.696.317 
44.432 

2,001 

15.360 

1.393,353 

72.481 

14. 167465 

111,95" 

11,000.332 

3.724.963 

33, 426. 703 

25.339.566 


STATE/TRIBE  I 
DH        Feet 
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OPFICE   OF   SURFACE    MINIMS    RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED    HIKE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     (AKLISI 

PROBLEM  TYPE   UNIT   4   COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:  4 

DATE   OF   REPORT.    OS/03/96 


PRIORITY    14    2    DATA 


PROBLaW   TTVIi 

TYP1    OP   MM    9DJCTD  : 


SELECTIONS 
State   Grant    Funding    Pre-SHCRA   Coal 
Federal  Reclamation   Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal    Interim  Site    Funding 
Coal   Insolvent  Surety  Sice  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 
ALL 


ALL 


PI,    P2,    P3) 


DPS  Acrea 
KEF  Count 
PWAI  Count 
VO       Count 


TOTAL   ACRE 


30 

0                   400.000 

12 

0                   486.000 

1 

0                   30.000 

2 

0                     30.000 

7 

0                     80.000 

5 

0                   170.000 

SUB  TO  I'M 

1.349. 500 

49 

0                   966.000 

80.247 
70.000 


5SI.997 

418.750 


S20 

000 

3 

175 

30 

201 

337 

739 

29 

186 

1.199 

951 

1.080 

379 

113 

422 

130 

201 

S 

occ 

417 

739 

199 

186 

J,  OH 

441 

2.46S 

139 

STATE /TRIBE: 
DN       Feet 
DPS      Acres 
RMB     Count 

VO       Count 


TOTAL   ACRE 


25 

000 

« 

coo 

10 

000 

14 

116 

1 

"MO 

339 

161 

39 

116 

25.000 
4,000 
10,000 
14.116 
1,770 

339,3*2 

39,116 

STATE/TRIBE 
Dfl        Feet 
DPE     Acres 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     IAMLISi 

PROBLEM   TYPE    UNIT    fc    COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA   REPORT 


PACE:  S 

DATE   OF   REPORT:    05/03/96 


PRIORITY    X    »    2    DATA 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI, 
Federal   Reclamation   Program 
State   Emergency   Program 

Coal    Interim  Site    Funding 

Coal    Insolvent    Surety  Site   Funding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


ALL 


TOTAL   ACRE 


sa.acc 

2,766 


STATE/TRIBE: 

dh   p«et 

DPE   Acres 
HEP  Count 

VO   Count 


TOTAL  ACRE 


56 

100 

6 

DM 

9 

000 

42 

19C 

ie 

360 

133 

•  70 

M 

290 

.0 

2.000 

.0 

56.100 

.0 

6.0  00 

.0 

9.000 

.5 

42. ISC 

.0 

1B.3BC 

113.(70 

.5 

91.290 

STATE/TRIBE: 
DH   Peet 
DI   Count 
DPE  Acres 

PHHC  Count 

VO   Count 


460.643 

25.000 


192.311 

1,30b, 517 

2,300 

41,847 


1,262.(04 
IB, 980 
2.000 
3S4.311 
1,300.517 
2.300 
66,047 


TOTAL  ACRE 


3,039,399 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    WW  IMC    RECLAMATION    1 

ABAHDOMED   WWE    LMtD    INVENTORY    SYSTEM    (AMLI 
PROBLEM   TYPE    OWIT    k    COST   DCTAIL 
NATIONAL    AREA    REPORT 


SELECTIONS 
Suci  Grant   Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal   Reclamation   Progran 
at  ace   8aerg«ncy   Program 
Coal    Xnterla  Sice   Funding 
Coal    Insolvent   Survey  Site   Funding 
Acid  Nina   Drainage   Plan 


pi.  n.  P3) 


ALL 


STJVTS/TSIBE : 

■ 

Peet                  6 

tm 

Count                 3 

Count                 4 

rr 

bm              : 

WO 

count                l 

14.302 

0                   914,31} 

14 

1:2 

0 

914.373 

9 

0                   201.474 

• 

0 

201.474 

9 

0                     87.376 

9 

° 

•7.376 

' 

0                     20.000 

3 

0 

20.000 

1.221.224 

1 

22 J, 214 

TOTAL    ACRE 


CS       Hiles 


DI 

Count 

DM 

S--B5 

DS 

Acrea 

KEF 

Count 

mm 

Count 

:r« 

Acrea 

r 

Count 

?*»: 

Count 

PVrIC 

Count 

s 

Acrea 

TOTAL  ACRJS 


SUBTOTAL 
2.095.5 


9 

007.800 

3 

124.936 

334.001 

4 

421.669 

1 

014.000 

60.000 

2 

118. 22S 

446.100 

0 

777.000 

463.900 

1 

150.000 

26.000 

22 

S46.021 

16 

039.569 

4.471.997 


359.0  2.S49.747 


1.076 

267 

5.356 

911 

93 

136 

4.162 

220 

9 

251 

1.878 

573 

a 

001 

937 

1.383 

}53 

90 

273 

159 

742 

14.  (22 

642 

5.356 

761 

1 

104.570 

12 

169.999 

10 

278.104 

435.137 

9 

032,704 

1 

014.000 

69,251 

3 

996,796 

490.101 

2 

160.053 

463.901 

1 

240,273 

185,742 

42 

640.570 

23 

946.077 
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OPFICE    OP    SURFACE    MINING   RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED    MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM   TYPE   UNIT   k   COST  DETAIL 
LA   REPORT 


PAGE:  7 

DATE   OF   REPORT:    05/03/96 


PICBUM   TYVIi  AL 

TYPB  OF  KOmiO   SKLSCTTDi 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal   Reclamation  Program 
State   Emergency   Program 
Coal    Interim  Site   Punding 
Coal    Insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 

ALL 


STATE/TRIBE:       IOAHO 
VO   Count        1 


TOTAL  ACRE 


STATE/TRIBE 

CS 

Miles 

CSL 

Acres 

DE 

Feet 

DI 

Count 

DPE 

Acres 

DS 

Acres 

GHE 

Count 

HEF 

Count 

HWB 

Count 

IRW 

Acres 

P 

Count 

PtTAl 

Count 

note 

Count 

s  . 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

UMF 

Acres 

VO 

Count 

5 

9        160,500 

1.667 

0      3.380,000 

10,050 

0        983.827 

83 

7      3.332,905 

TOTAL  ACRE: 


32.500 
89.400 


19.077.699 
240,000 


28. 075. 331 

26,063.104 


6.164 

46S 

1.020 

582 

2.699 

161 

146 

495 

20 

ooc 

626 

814 

50 

000 

293 

coo 

290 

957 

280 

400 

4 

632 

66 

247 

1 

ooc 

744 

15! 

12.480 

306 

9.370 

369 

13 

s 

1.973 

022 

99 

5 

8.471 

279 

85 

0 

1.769 

18'. 

6 

07 

0 

3.056 
5.371 

■SI 

854 

1 

s 

58 

064 

8 

0 

1.437 

473 

95 

1 

0 

1,884 

901 
520 

12 

9 

95 

945 

07 

0 

944 

449 

1 

0 

30 

172 

17 

3 

148 

320 

11 

5 

3 
0 

305 
3 

373 
9C9 

66 

0 

3.764 

60^ 

29.317 

227 

S4 

6 

14.454 

144 

18 

015.745 

3 

773.890 

3 

056,958 

11 

403,920 

204.559 

1 

457.473 

2 

769.335 

51.520 

421,445 

1 

324,806 

280,400 

34,804 

19 

292.266 

546.373 

3.909 

5 

029,742 

70 

072,8(4 

49 

888,217 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  HIKING  RECLAMATION  AMD  EHFORCEMEKT 
ABAHDOMED  HIKE  LAKD  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AHLIS 
PROBLEM  TYPE  WIT  4  COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PACE     e 
DATE  OF  REPORT   05/03/96 


priority  1 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant   Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI. 
Federal   Reclamation   Program 
Scare   Emergency  Program 
Coal    Interim  Site   Funding 
Coal    Insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Hine  Drainage   Plan 


ALL 


STATE /TRIBE 
CS       Hilea 

OH        Feet 


DI 

CFE 

A^ 

37 

OS 

«cr» 

3H£ 

Count 

KZF 

Count 

31 

OB 

Count 

at 

Acres 

p 

Count 

29 

P*AI 

Count 

FWC 
SB 

Acres 
Acru 

SI 

■0 

Count 

ISO 

TOTAL   ACRE 


SUBTOTAL  11. 117,  Of  J 

630-4  10.027.412 


210.000 

.432.699 

177.  ISO 

14.806 


100.002 
1.773.  7 J2 
7.04S.S33 
3.S20.S4S 
8.959.582 

a.oes 

S2.S11 
942.124 

16.000 

311.700 

176,198 

7.62S.S8C 

1.921.880 

1.2S3.249 

100.000 

1,704.627 

1S.SU, 140 


101.68 
1.07 


1 

985 

732 

10 

253 

8<; 

3 

697 

795 

15 

527 

S 

298 
095 

52 

Sll 

1 

152 

SSI 

16 

200 

311 

700 

215 

569 

7 

625 

580 

1 

921 

980 

4 

850 

759 

100 

000 

1 

9S8 

842 

49 

803 

Ml 

22 

781 

56< 

STATE/TRIBE : 

P         Count 
vo       Count 


10.200 
2.000 


10.200 
2,000 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE   MINING   RECLAMATION  AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     IAMLISI 

PROBLEM   TYPE    UNIT    fc    COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA   REPORT 


STATES    k    TRIBES 
PRIORITY    1    &    2    DATA 

PROOF.**   AREA  (5)  i 


PROBLEM  TYPBt 

TYPK  OF  MIMING  EEL1CTBD- 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
ALL 


PI,  P2,  P3) 


ALL 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


STATE /TRIBE : 
CS  Miles 
CSL  Acres 
DH  Feet 
DI  Count 
DPE  Acres 
DS  Acres 
GHE  Count 
HEF  Count 
HWB  Count 
IRH  Acres 
PWAI  Count 
PWHC  Count 

VO   Count 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


18 

5 
0 

2 

252 

0 

5 
0 

2 
33 

0 

24 

« 

11 

0 

1.016 

2 

450 

0 

383.000 

2 

360.300 

35.000 

8 

962,889 

5.001 

58,000 

292.000 

6.512 

639,289 

262.500 

51 

226.950 

680.189 

65 

035.517 

60 

579.351 

2.387 

743 

200 

000 

665 

086 

23 

275 

30 

177 

282 

478 

13 

6%e 

750 

802 

2,597 

913 

53 

900 

44 

230 

7.072 

005 

3,376 

387 

74,133,312 

1,4663  64,023.599 


STATE/TRIBE : 

CS  Miles 

CSL  Acres 

DH  Feet 

DI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

DS  Acres 

HEF  Count 

HWB  Count 

IRW  Acres 


1     12,874 

339 

8,041 

2     73,178 

0       552 

117 

16,169 

0      1,708 

0        810 

535 

87 

0        812 

2      1,589 

068 

239 

9      8,292 

4     16,636 

902 

1,672 

6     56,950 

0       235 

653 

143 

0        446 

0        175 

037 

12 

0        440 

0 

0 

48 

5         85 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    RECLAMATION   AND    ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     IAMLIS' 
PROBLEM    TYPE    UNIT    fc    COST    DETAIL 
NATIONAL   AREA    REPORT 


STATU    f>    TmiUS 

PRIORITY    14    2    DATA 
PROGRAM   ARZA(S)  I 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Funding    Pre-SHCRA  Coal 
Federal    Reclamation    Program 
State    Emergency    Program 
Coal    Interim  Site   Funding 
Coal    Insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 


PI,    P2.    P3) 


AJ.L 


P  Count 

PHAI  Count 
PWHC   Count 

SB  Acres 
UMF  Acres 
VO        Count 


TOTAL    ACRE 


1.601,801 

116,000 

7.207,918 

119.459.000 

3.433,623 

6.669.668 

357.411 

27C.59f.3C2 


12.151.2         256.296, 


3.946,103 

63.309 

1,074,500 

1,244.822 

128.932 


33,482.940 


1 

121 

31 

839 
433 

16 

4S5 

Ml 

6 

ft  S3 

171 

758 

S 

D61 

330 

ST5 

411 

182 

157 

ass 

229 

095 
337 

3 

576 

990 

141 

4  13 

29 

6  05 

36^ 

127 

005 

06- 

10 

S7S 

361 

13 

001 

840 

1 

061 

754 

4»» 

•  13 

526 

447 

008 

784 

STATE/TRIBE 


CSL     Acres 


DI 

Count 

PPE 

Acres               1 

OS 

Acres               1 

H£? 

Count               1 

BB 

Count               1 

IBM 

Acres               1 

P 

Count               2 

PBU 

Count 

nk 

Count 

s 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

OUT 

Acres 

vo 

Count 

988 


OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS 
PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I  COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATU  4  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  14  2  DATA 
PROGRAM  UI1ISI  . 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


ALL 


TOTAL  ACRE 


I.UI.IM 

6,913.860 


6.145, 170 
3.377,564 


lt.S03.0t0 


547.3     11.181.066 


i.  "'TRIBE: 

DM  »t  t 

HEF  Count 

HHB  Count 


TOTAL  ACRE 


220.400 
102.400 


0         83 

378 

0         99 

222 

0         83 

378 

3         11 

250 

0        239 

850 

0        195 

208 

713 

286 

3        251 

ICO 

0         83 

378 

0        181 

222 

0         83 

171 

3         97 

250 

0        239 

650 

0        606 

250 

1.291 

328 

3        337 

100 

STATE/TRIBE: 

CS  Miles 

CSL  Acres 

DH  Feet 

DI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

GHE  Count 

KEF  Count 

HHB  Count 

IRH  Acres 

PHAI  Count 
PNHC  Count 
S    Acres 


5.462.191 


162,000 

791,720 

2.436.209 

29.423.379 


109.235 
3,000 


5,158, 
1.063, 


1.112 

1.029 


13.590. 
6,435, 

28.822. 
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OPPICE  OP  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  k    COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:    12 
DATE  OF  REPORT   05/03/96 


PRIORITY  1  ft  J  DATA 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


UMF  Acres 
VO   Count 


SUBTOTAL 

952    9 


40, !•$, MO 

34,523,702 


0 

19.0 

2.0 

5S.501 
SO, 666 

19.0 
2.0 

56.501 
80.666 

1.900 

51.0 

190.562 

127.0 

523,872 

504.500 

3C.200.US 

74. 890, 695 

283. 635 

1.037.3 

13.220,975 

2.796.1 

48.028,312 

STATE/TRIBE  : 

CS  Miles 

CSL  Acres 

DH  Feet 

DI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

DS  Acres 

HEF  Count 

IRM  Acres 

PWAI    Count 
PWIC  Count 

UMF      Acres 


TOTAL   ACRE 


50,000 
200,000 
75,000 


75,000 
10,000 
9,000 


SUBTOTAL 
63.1 


370 

000 

111 

0 

6S4 

40 

000 

96 

360 

1.600 

000 

225 

000 

212 

ooc 

' 

994 

2.671 

070 

485 

012 

10.302.579 


204 

200 

633 

914 

919 

985 

1 

000 

990 

600 

119 

400 

2.436 

0)9 

2.712 

964 

908 

750 

5.633 

486 

2,130 

i21 

2,319 

459 

1,048 

en 

20.544 

139 

11,327 

6S1 

STATE /TRIBE: 
DH        Feet 
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OPFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  4  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE;    13 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/9* 


TYPE  OP  HIKING  SKLSCTDi 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  92, 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 

ALL 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


DI 

Count 

DPE 

Acres 

DS 

Acres 

HEF 

Count 

IRW 

Acres 

P 

Count 

S 

Acres 

VO   Count 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


1K.IM 

37.100 


220,394 
26.926 


1.274.711 
383,412 


26 

925 

12 

695 

935 

B40 

177 

432 

10 

000 

39 

911 

1.4(1 

425 

420 

512 

STATE/TRIBE 
VO   Count 


163.252 

113.252 


STATE/TRIBE 

DH 

Feet 

DI 

Count 

CPE 

Acres 

DS 

Acres 

HEF 

Count 

HWB 

Count 

[Ml 

Acres 

P 

Count 

DAKOTA 

93.126 

o   ie 

732.150 

30 
0 
5 

0 

17 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

105.000 
0 

65,000 
0 

95,000 

10 

5 

0 
0 

50,000 
306.700 

4.441.45S 
33,629 
922.048 
122,500 
74,861 
276, 558 
2 
16,003 
746,144 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE   MINING    RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED    MINE    LARD    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     IAKLIS 
PROBLEM  TYPE   OBIT   a   COST   DETAIL 
NATIONAL   AREA    REPORT 


PACE:  14 

DATE    OF    REPORT       05/03/96 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI. 
Federal   Reclamation   Program 
State    Emergency    Program 
Coal    Interim  Site   Funding 
Coal    Insolvent    Surety  Site    Funding 
Acid  Mine   Drainage   Plan 


ALL 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


PVHC   Count 
TO        Count 


TOTAL   ACRE 


14 

Ml 

If* 

IS 

002 

13 

911 

•  41 

14 

6e; 

IH 

698.0  4.328.000 

0.0  0 

20.0  50,000 

5.4  53. 00C 

698.0  4.328.000 


1.134.5  11.143.61S 


II. 014. 511 
1.475.5  12.188.166 


3,083  1 

1.0 

130.0 

3.471.7 


29 

952 

111 

123 

773 

57 

441 

435 

31 

19% 

662 

I0FF. 
KEF 

Acres 

P 

Count 

PWAI 

Count 

NBC 

Count 

S 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

IMF 

Acres 

VO 

Count 

121 

o  o  g 

108 

000 

491 

716 

106 

soc 

140 

000 

700 

000 

156 

450 

1.823 

Hi 

117,300 
23,650 

115,523 


TOTAL  ACRE 


13 

0                   108.840 

25 

0              1.063.66S 

0                        8,400 

0                        1.728 

29 

3              2.842.547 

35 

0                   696,036 

52 

0                   234.983 

80 

0                   813.744 

5.782.343 

97 

8              3.785.866 

250.600 

240.490 

1,670,904 

114.900 

1.728 

3.092.547 

1.396.036 

234.983 

970.194 


7.972. 382 
110.9     4.974.166 


STATE/TRIBE: 
CS   Miles 

DH   Feet 

DI   Count 


255,543 
3.706.297 
1.058,375 


4.S03 
28,607 


.6 

15.953, 

103,427, 

.0 

8,162. 

.0 

349. 

.0 

1.613. 

.4 

8,663. 
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ICE    OP   SURFACE    MINING    RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM    1AMLIS) 
PROBLEM  TYPE   UNIT   fc    COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL   AREA   REPORT 


ntOBUM   TYVI 

Al 

TYPI 

or  mmro 

StUCTTO 

FROUJM 

HTMBES          ON) 

TY»I 

OBSKPV 

GHF 

count 

1 

HEF 

Count 

52 

ME 

Count 

IS 

IRK 

Acres 

3 

r 

Count 

104 

PWftI 

Count 

1 

PKHC 

Count 

23 

S 

Acres 

66 

SB 

Acres 

7 

WF 

Acres 

1 

VO 

Count 

145 

State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 

Federal  Reclamation  Program 

State  Emergency  Program 

Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 

Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 

ALL 


PI,  P2,  P3) 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


1 

0 

2.000 

39 

0 

331,000 

22 

1 

0 
0 

511.029 
2,500 

92 

1 
14 

0               4 

342,443 
529.311 
442.983 

129 

0 

696.390 
769,622 

95 

° 

780,613 

SUBT0TA1 

99 

205.995 

11.620 

3           72 

732,572 

9,154 

6,097 


1 

375.699 

236,596 

365,885 

1 

798,018 

1 

045.047 

1 

062.371 

10.800 

1 

706.796 

56 

011.165 

46 

907.236 

TOTAI. 
COSTS 


86 

0                   567,170 

28 

0              1,954,713 

35 

0                  239.096 

309 

0                   969,964 

1 

0                  529,311 

37 

0             7,369.613 

176 

1              9.903.167 

150 

5              1,880.330 

0 

2                     10.800 

270 

0              2.736,050 

1(4. 371.626 

17,339 

9         125.737.239 

STATE/TRIBE 

CS 

Miles 

rsi 

Acres 

HE 

Feet 

Dl 

Count 

DPE 

Acres 

HEF 

Count 

HHB 

Count 

IRK 

Acres 

P 

Count 

PUAI 

Count 

pvmr 

Count 

s 

Acres 

VO 

Count 
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OFFICE   OF   SURFACE  HIKING  RECLAMATION   AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MIKE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM    (AKLIS1 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT    k   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE  :• 

DATE   OF   REPORT      05/03/96 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant   Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI. 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Stace   Emergency   Program 
Coal    Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal    Insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Mine   Drainage   Plan 


ALL 


rm  oasnrv 


TOTAL   ACRE 


SUBTOTAL  92.092.723 

1.065    5  9.109.150 


H.4T1.H0 


107.5C0.40i 


.075.6      9.196. 


STATE/TRIBE : 
HBF   Count 
P    Count 


TOTAL  ACRE 


119,000 
5.000 
35.000 


3.501 
19.394 
C.C01 
6.750 


139,394 
11,601 

41.750 

199.246 

11.601 


STATE/TRIBE : 
CS        Miles 
CSL     Acres 
DH        Feet 
DI        Count 

DS       Acres 

GHE  Count 
REF  Count 

IRN  Acres 

P4IAI  Count 
PHHC  Count 
S  Acres 


2.011. 

18.047. 


5S.376. 
1.661 


12.346.161 

10.591,111 

226.673,198 

1.871,268 

179.100,620 

669.253 

2.038.000 

9.181.516 

41.706.312 

8.643.797 

3.467.957 

4.187.653 

4.263.950 

109.334.802 

8.087.313 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  4  COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATU  fc  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  1  &  2  DATA 
PROGRAM  AttA(S)  t 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI.  P2,  P3) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Actd  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PAGE :    1? 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


ALL 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


S92.S3e.800 
3,610.146 


4,697.6    811,31 


rmmwD 

(UCLAIMID 

COHPLBTMD 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

COSTS 

UWITS 

COSTS 

OTTTS 

COSTS 

3,911.320 

795.7 

62.070,810 

2,130.7 

658 

520.930 

709,607 

353.0 

3,673,811 

1.030.0 

7 

993. S64 

94,070, 334 

310.237,561 

.1>S 

••1,475 

34,973,771 

3,503.5 

128,856.647 

9.036.6 

975 

146.826 

STATE/TRIBE: 
DPE  Acres 
KEF   Count 

VO   Count 


ROCKY  BOYS 


20,813 
6.  330 
11,160 
13,525 


20,813 
6.330 
11,160 
13,525 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


51.821 
20,813 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


RBODB  ISLAND 


553,800 
553,800 
553,800 


STATE/TRIBE 
DH  Feet 
HEF  Count 
P  Count 
S  Acres 
VO   Count 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 
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OFFICE  OF   SURFACE  MINING   RECLAMATION   AND   ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE   LAND    INVENTORY   SYSTEM    IAMLISI 

PROBLEM  TYPE   UNIT   k   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA   REPORT 


STATU    L    TRIBES 
PRIORITY   1    ■    2   DATA 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal   Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal    Interim  site  Funding 
Coal   Insolvent  Surety  site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 


PI.     P2,     P3 


ALL 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


34.926 

9.8  54 


STATE/TRIBE : 
VO        Count 


SOUTHERN   OTB 


85.236 
4.  OS 


85.236 
4.875 


TOTAL  ACRE 


STATE/TRIBE 


CSL 

Acres 

DH 

Feet 

DI 

Count 

tpe 

Acres 

DS 

Acres 

HEF 

Count 

HWB 

Count 

mil 

Acres 

p 

Count 

MM 

Count 

MK 

Count 

S 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

VO 

Count 

3.032,750 

1.000 

1.6S0.000 

3.810.000 

5S9.CC0 

984.000 

10.001 

948.(80 

260.000 

237.000 

0 

80.000 

52.000 


42.320 
725.780 


2.297 
1.159 


OA   770       rta? 
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OFFICE   OF   SURFACE   MINING   RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM     (AMLISI 

PROBLEM   TYPE   UNIT    i.    COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA   REPORT 


STATES    6    TRXBSS 
PRIORITY    I   ft  3    DATA 
PROGRAM   AUA(t>  > 


PROBLW    TYPE: 

TYPI    OF   KTJITjn    3HJCT1D: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Funding   Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI.    P2. 
Fede ra 1   Rec lamat ion   Program 
State   Emergency  Program 
Coal   Interim  Site   Funding 
Coal    insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage   Plan 
ALL 


ALL 


TOTAL 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


SUBTOTAL  12.032,411 

265.5  5,550.001 


3,710.00* 
2.044,961 


7.47C.S40 


406.0  4.037,121 


22, lit, 977 

11.632.0S? 


STATE/TRIBE: 
DH         Feet 
DPE      Acres 

VO       Count 


TOTAL   ACRE: 


J.28S    0 

362.149 

3.285.0 

362.149 

981.0 

5.788,865 

987.0 

5.788.865 

6.0 

71.890 

6.0 

71.890 

19.0 

64.840 

20.0 

89.840 

C.  317. 744 

«. 112. 744 

987.0 

S. 788. 865 

987.0 

5,788,865 

STATE/TRIBE : 
DPE     Acres 
HEF      Count 

P        Count 
VO       Count 


22.400 
6.500 


22.400 
6.500 


TOTAL  ACRE 


101.1(0 

72.860 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  4  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES 

PRIORITY  1  A  3  DATA 

PROORAM  ARXA(S) I  SELECTIONS 

State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SM 
Federal  Reclamation  Progra 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 

PROBLEM  TYPIt  ALL 

TYPI  OP  MINING  SELECTED:       ALL 


PAGE:    20 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


TOTAL 

UNITS 


TOTAL  ACRE 


STATE/TRIBE: 


CSL  Acree 

DH  Feet 

DI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

GHE  Count 

HEF  Count 

IRW  Acres 


TOTAL  ACRE: 


SUBTOTAL 
539.2 


300 

000 

940 

000 

160 

000 

80 

000 

86 

000 

168 
SO 

500 
000 

281 

est 

1 

SO 

HO 

000 
000 

1 

soo 

000 

35 

330 

100 

17 

433 

30 

Ul 

889 

28 

700 

100 

435 

982 

14 

600 

1,777 

024 

20 

001 

S37 

504 

19 

374 

1.170 

768 

S4 

700 

108 

239 

1.28S 

146 

330 

686 

49 

243 

6.477 

457 

3.956 

4S1 

1.260 

sb: 

1.281 

600 

174 

600 

1,857 

024 

106 

001 

706 

0  04 

69 

374 

1.452 

625 

104 

700 

1.381 

239 

3.085 

146 

26.160 

786 

66 

o76 

38.04  9 

347 

33.814 

551 

STATE/TRIBE: 


Feet 


4            19 

356 

0           11 

066 

0 

191 

1              7 

4S2 

.736.436 
150.000 


5.886,071 

208 

3           18.410.808 

.0 

14,202,537 

2,459 

4            33.570.989 

.0 

2,176.569 

102.862 

0           15.001,306 

.0 

136.760 

25 

0                   327.761 

.7 

6.899.009 

383 

8           14.541.745 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  4  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PACE:    21 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PRIORITY  14  3  OAT* 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
ALL 

ALL 


DS 

»cre> 

HES' 

Count 

HUB 

Count 

IRW 

Acres 

P 

Count 

PKHC 

Count 

S 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

IMF 

Acres 

vo 

Count 

TOTAL  ACRE 


> 

B7S.914 

s 

6  58.9  94 

1 

005,502 

10,000 

3 

813.400 

2 

766.400 

2 

157.778 

4 

037.500 

21 

S79.721 

101 

,121,1m 

,4 

730.310 

173.925 
2.271.780 

48.000 


4,  831. 177 


1      9 

959 

914 

0 

672 

138 

0 

42 

974 

0      1 

237 

965 

0      1 

984 

104 

8 

368 

726 

3 

694 

731 

0 

886 

188 

45 

147 

J87 

9     32 

124 

918 

19 

995 

764 

< 

376 

132 

1 

048 

47C 

5 

225 

19C 

7 

022 

284 

2 

016 

726 

3 

052 

509 

4 

037 

500 

22 

465 

909 

153 

103 

225 

100 
234 

STATE/ TRIBE: 
CS   Miles 


CSL  Acres 


165,636 
102, 251 
76.665 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LA*.T  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYU  UNIT  *  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:    22 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PKOSLIM  TYPE; 
TYPI  07  Ml  KING 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
State  Emergency  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 

ALL 


[PI,  P2,  P3i 


TYPE         OlBDrv 


TOTAL  ACRE. 


SUBTOTAL      «,2at,<00 
43. 6      1,698,850 


5,«37.*3( 


STATE /TRIBE: 
HEF   Count 

VO   Count 


36.000 
13,000 


0 

10.0 

26.000 

S3. 60S 

39.0 

91.805 

US 

e.o 

13.925 

TOTAL  ACRE 


STATE/TRIBE 


CSL  Acres 


Dl   Count 


tart  vntaxiru 


DS 

Acres 

GHE 

Count 

HEF 

Count 

HHB 

Count 

IRU 

Acres 

P 

Count 

PHAI 

Count 

FKHC 

Count 

S 

Acres 

SB 

Acres 

UMF 

Acres 

2.542.666 

918.625 

204.535.600 

7.2SS.601 

77.195,024 

8.623.413 

0 

10.663.729 

269,744 

217,601 

7,184.006 

72.627.690 

85.259.032 

44.851,710 

5.856.635 

8.205.315 


52 

7           10.860 

319 

1              6.297 

526.603 

0        225,306 

598 

0           10.299 

4.673 

2         153.171 

682 

6           29.701 

693 

20.289 
74.244 
90.850 
68.024 
20.985 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    RECLAMATION    AMD    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MIRE    LAND    INVTflTTORY    SYSTEM    (AMLISI 

PROBLEM  TYFE   OMIT   It    COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PRIORITY    111    DATA 

A(f)  i  SELECTIONS 

State 'Qrant   Funding   Pre 
Federal    Reclamation   Program 
State   Emergency   Program 
Coal   Interim  site  Funding 
Coal   Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine   Drainage   Plan 
I  ALL 

TYPR   OF   MXBTJ83    f  RLSCTRD  i  ALL 


Coal  (PI.  P2.  P)l 


PACE:    23 
DATE  OF  REPORT;  OS/03/96 


140.0  1.151.165 

SUBTOTAL  111.171.1H 

3,482.1         145.869.321 


73    0  1.054. 305 

199.017.249 

3.537.6         130.270.683 


214.0  2.215.470 

719.S71.7S1 

.188.6         288.460.238 


CS  Miles 

DH  Feet 

DI  Count 

DPE  Acres 

DS  Acres 

IRM  Acres 

S  Acres 


VO        Count 


6.000 
21.000 


171.455 

876.632 

31.000 

0 

64.000 

14,826,720 

0 

107.000 

178.000 


31.697 

2.768.961 


595 

428.202 

18.270.781 

490,477 

321,766 

1,100,434 


31.697 

2.813.961 

198.000 

1.98S.907 

876.632 

286.541 

S8S 

498.202 

53.117.501 

490,477 

501,766 

1.278,434 


TOTAL  ACRE 


M.2M.S07 

349.0  15.980.907 


TOTAL   COSTS:       2,479,782, 111 


llf. 111. 118 


97S.S19.776 


i  iniii  in 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    DECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED    MINE    LAW    INVENTOR!    SYSTEM    (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE   UNIT    i   COST    SUMMARY 

NATIONAL   AREA   REPORT 


PACE:  1 

DATE  OF   REPORT:   05/03/9* 


STATES  t  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

TYPE   OF   MINING   SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant    Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (PI,    P2,   P3) 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal   Reclamation  Program 
Coal    Interia  Site  Finding 
Coal    Insolvent   Surety  Site   Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
All 


ALL 


STATES/TRIBES  WITH  DATA: 

M  Al  AR  »F  CA  CM  CO  CR  FB  FP  GA  NO  IA  IL  IN  JA  KS  KY  MA  MD  Ml  MO  MT 


NONMONOKORPARBSASUTNTXUeUTVAUAUMURyvUY 


PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

BE 

Acres 

404 

4,934.1 

15,131,551 

48.5 

220,508 

719.8 

3,225,965 

5,702.4 

18,578,024 

DP 

Acres 

313 

249.9 

805,231 

8.2 

33,512 

180.8 

800,492 

438.9 

1,639,235 

EF 

Count 

516 

1,456.0 

4,497,225 

89.0 

449,391 

458.0 

5,485,415 

2,003.0 

10,432,031 

GO 

Acres 

1,7T« 

7,685.4 

64,450,738 

996.7 

11,565,456 

4,683.1 

54,257,890 

13,365.2 

130,274,084 

II 

Feet 

1,252 

6,425,931.0 

983,786,694 

26,835.0 

2,774,396 

88,265.5 

6,234,163 

6,541,031.5 

992,795,253 

HR 

Acres 

284 

982.3 

5,255,919 

235.4 

1,787,014 

186.3 

1,433,418 

1,404.0 

8,476,351 

HO 

Count 

414 

998.0 

7,236,186 

37.0 

141,789 

391.0 

927, 135 

1,426.0 

8.305.110 

0 

242 

11,491.9 

23,502,898 

101.5 

1,360,545 

1,551.8 

7,392,541 

13,145.2 

32.255,984 

PI 

Acres 

560 

4,319.6 

41,817,302 

300.8 

2,139,269 

772.8 

4,887,882 

5,393.2 

48,844.453 

SA 

Acres 

1,929 

96.224.8 

297,867,112 

3.181.2 

12,105.230 

18,832.6 

49,756,402 

118,238.6 

359. 728, 744 

SL 

Acres 

114 

893.8 

8.772,185 

254.5 

2,550,497 

1,605.9 

14,222,805 

2,754.2 

25.545,487 

SP 

Acres 

159 

2,167.1 

97,937,073 

2.4 

95,194 

122.6 

874,259 

2.292.1 

98,906,526 

m 

Gal/M 

594 

57,584.0 

94,519,361 

3,838.0 

1,881,275 

492,418.6 

4,827,970 

553,840.6 

101,228,606 

TOTAL   COSTS:      1 

,645,579,475 

37.104,076 

154,326,337 

' 

1,837,009,888 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

5.465  Obs.  117.457.0       532.037,111  5.027.7         30,496,680  27,103.9       129,459,113  149,588.6       691,992,904 


TOTAL   ANUS  KEYS:  4,628 
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OFFICE  OF   SURFACE   MINING  RECLAMATION   AND   ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM    (AMIIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT   (  COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA  REPORT 


STATES  (   TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM   TYPE:  ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
ttatt  Grant    Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Cool    (PI,   P2,   P3> 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (PS  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal    Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal    Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE :    1 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM           NUMBER       UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

TYPE                  OBSERV                    UNITS 

COSTS 

STATE/TRIBE:                 ALASKA 

EF       Count                1                        6.0 

2,500 

17.500 
125,120 


SUBTOTAL 
39,377.5 


376,305,083 
74.818,7*8 


FUNDED 
UNITS 


SUBTOTAL 

145,120 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

8  Obs. 

44.0 

142,620 

0.0 

STATE/TRIBE 

ALABAMA 

BE 

Acres 

6 

1.0 

1,000 

0.0 

OP 

Acres 

105 

65.2 

45,624 

1.6 

Ef 

Count 

25 

146.0 

225,004 

0.0 

GO 

Acres 

58 

413.9 

2 

096,751 

4.0 

H 

Feet 

315 

1,848 

,595.0 

300 

200,574 

1,300.0 

M 

Acres 

2 

3.0 

1 

0.0 

MO 

Count 

56 

232.0 

707,100 

2.0 

0 

47 

64.3 

227,656 

6.0 

PI 

Acres 

3 

13.0 

2 

0.0 

SA 

Acres 

461 

38,869.8 

72 

598.321 

226.0 

SI 

Acres 

6 

6.3 

61,048 

0.1 

SP 

Acres 

8 

5.3 

16,001 

0.2 

IM 

Gal/N 

11 

276.0 

126,001 

0.0 

FUN0E0 
COSTS 


168.511 
1,000 
10,000 


186,025 
180,021 


RECLAIMED 
UNITS 


COMPLETE0 
COSTS 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


0 

6.0 

2,500 

11.493 

6.5 

11,493 

0 

5.0 

17,500 

0 

39.0 

125,120 

10,000 

9.0 

10,000 

11,000 

25.0 

11,000 

32.493 

177,613 

32,493 

84.5 

175,113 

11.5 

4,009 

12.5 

5,009 

9.3 

10,253 

76.1 

56,386 

8.0 

41,172 

1S4.0 

266.176 

114.6 

324,605 

532.5 

2,421,357 

22,675.0 

1,273,541 

1,872,570.0 

301,474,116 

0.5 

1 

3.5 

2 

45.0 

33,457 

279.0 

746.557 

21.4 

23,910 

91.7 

251,569 

0.3 

1 

13.3 

3 

8,134.8 

7,286,684 

47,230.6 

80,053.516 

8.0 

2 

14.4 

62.050 

7.9 

56,622 

13.4 

82,623 

292.0 

34,094 

568.0 

160,095 

9.088,351 
8,286.9     7,682,177 


385,579,459 
47,896.3    82.680,946 
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OFF1CC  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AML1S) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  1  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        AL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE :    2 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM 
TYPE 


NUMBER 
OBSERV 


UNRECLAIMED 
UNITS 


UNFUNDED 
COSTS 


FUNDED 
UNITS 


FUNDED 
COSTS 


RECLAIMED 
UNITS 


COMPLETED 
COSTS 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


STATE/TRIBE: 
GO  Acres 
h  Feet 
MO  Count 
PI  Acres 
SA   Acres 


ARKANSAS 
6        53.0 
2       8,000.0 

4  7.0 

5  86.0 
4       2,156.0 


1,172,000 
700,000 
41,000 
350,000 
7,046,000 
29,000 
78,000 


SUBTOTAL 

9,416,000 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

47  Obs.      2,304.0 

8,597,000 

STATE/TRIBE:      BLACKFEET 

GO   Acres       1          0.5 

500 

SA   Acres      1         0.5 

500 

1,000 
1,000 


0.0 
0.0 


53.0 

1.172,000 

8,000.0 

700,000 

7.0 

41,000 

86.0 

350,000 

2.156.0 

7,046,000 

9.0 

29,000 

20.0 

78,000 

9,416,000 
2,304.0  8,597.000 


1,000 
1,000 


STATE/TRIBE:      CALIFORNIA 
NO   Count       1 
SA   Acres       1 


2,000 
5,500 


0.0 
0.0 


2,000 
5,500 


7,500 
5,500 


7,500 
5.500 
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OfFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  (  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  I  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        ALL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coat  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Recleaation  Program 
Coal  Interin  site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE:    3 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/05/96 


PROBLEM 
TYPE 


NUMBER 
OBSERV 


UNRECLAIMED 
UNITS 


UNFUNDED 
COSTS 


FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

STATE/TRIBE: 
DP   Acres 
h    Feet 
PI   Acres 
SA   Acres 


CHEYENNE  RIVER 


7.0 

43,500 

221.0 

79,300 

7.0 

23,000 

14.0 

58,000 

SUBTOTAL 

203,800 

28.0 

124,500 

0.0 
0.0 


0.0 

0 

7.0 

43,500 

1,500.0 

143,991 

1,721.0 

223,291 

6.0 

21,000 

13.0 

44,000 

78.0 

308,000 

92.0 

366,000 

STATE/TRIBE: 

COLORADO 

BE   Acres 

12 

58.0 

201,500 

OP   Acres 

7 

3.0 

13,000 

EF   Count 

44 

73.0 

108,000 

SO   Acres 

268 

S03.3 

8,542,954 

H   Feet 

4 

1,100.0 

82,500 

nt   Acres 

3 

4.0 

13,000 

NO   Count 

103 

303.0 

725,000 

O 

10 

28.0 

104,000 

PI   Acres 

51 

98.0 

441,900 

£A   Acres 

34 

398.6 

1,347,595 

SP   Acres 

4 

25. 0 

804,000 

MM   Gal/M 

10 

39.0 
SUBTOTAL 

23,000 

12,406,449 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

379  Oca. 

1,089.9 

11,363,949 

STATE/TRIBE: 

CROW 

BE   Acre. 

4 

0.0 

0 

0.0 
0.0 
27.0 
0.0 
0.0 
3.0 
0.0 

o.o 


3.0 

31,044 

61.0 

232,544 

5.0 

23,169 

8.0 

36,169 

7.0 

14,657 

80.0 

122,657 

101.5 

937,118 

631.8 

9,663,325 

2.027.5 

46,387 

3,127.5 

128,887 

0.0 

0 

4.0 

13,000 

18.0 

62,592 

324.0 

790,798 

5.0 

48,916 

33.0 

152,916 

82.9 

387,062 

180.9 

828.962 

829.0 

1,286.756 

1,227.6 

2,634,351 

0.0 

0 

25.0 

804,000 

1.0 

6,000 

41.0 

54,000 

2,843,701 

15,461,609 

1.021.4 

2,665,149 

2,138.3 

14,212,351 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AML1S) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  (  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:    - 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


STATES  i  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pr 
State  Grant  Funding  Pr 


■SMCRA  Coal  <P1,  P2,  P3) 
-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 


Federal  Recli 
Coal    Interim 

mat  ion  Program 
Site  Funding 

Coal    Insolvei 

it  Surety  Site 

Eunding 

Acid  Mine  Dn 

linage  Plan 

PROBLEM  TYP£: 

ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:              ALL 

PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

GO       Acres 

22 

11.0 

98.644 

4.8 

91,878 

18.6 

306,798 

34.4 

497,320 

H         Feet 

13 

34.0 

35,687 

0.0 

0 

1,880.0 

339,228 

1,914.0 

374,915 

HR      Acres 

12 

9.0 

91,057 

0.5 

61,243 

12.0 

195,551 

21.5 

347,851 

NO       Count 

3 

2.0 

17,750 

1.0 

8,891 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

26,641 

PI      Acres 

B 

6.0 

43,938 

6.0 

27.710 

7.0 

55,954 

19.0 

127,602 

SA      Acres 

16 

17.0 

115,249 

0.0 

0 

22.8 

436,894 

39.8 

552,143 

51      Acres 

2 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

61.243 

0.1 

13,750 

2.1 

74,993 

sp      Acres 

5 

1.0 

11,500 

2.1 

83,194 

1.5 

20.641 

4.6 

115,335 

SUBTOTAL 

413.825 

418,666 

1,373,816 

2,206,307 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

' 

49  Obs. 

44.0 

360,388 

17.9 

409,775 

64.0 

1,034,588 

125.9 

1,804,751 

STATE/TRIBE 

FORT   BERTHOLD 

PI      Acres 

3 

2.0 

1,000 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

3,636 

3.0 

4,636 

SA      Acres 

2 

2.0 

1,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

1,000 

SUBTOTAL 

2,000 

0 

3,636 

5,636 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

5  Obs. 

4.0 

2.000 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

3,636 

5.0 

5,636 

STATE/TRIBE: 
NO   Count 
SA   Acres 


1,000 
500 

1,500 


500 
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OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING  RECLAMATION   AW    ENFORCEMENT 
NINE    LAND    INVENTORY    SYSTEM    (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM   TYPE  UNIT  t  COST  DETAIL 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  t  TRUES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (Pi,   P2.  P3> 
Stat*  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal   Reclamation  Prograa 
Coal    Interim  Site  Finding 
Coal    Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE:                    ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:              ALL 

PROSLEM           NUMBER       UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNOED 

TYPE                 C6SERV                    UNITS 

COSTS 

H       Acres              2                       '.0 

14.000 

GO      Acres              2                      4.0 

8,000 

N         Fact                  1                2,000.0 

345,000 

HO      Count               1                       0.0 

0 

0                             3                   12. S 

23,000 

PI       Acres                1                        5.0 

25,000 

SA      Acres               1                     2S.0 

50,000 

UA      Gal/M               1                       2.0 

10,000 

SUBTOTAL 

475,000 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


FUNDED 
COSTS 


2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


COMPLETED 
COSTS 


PAGE:  5 

0ATE  OF  REPORT:   05/03/96 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

UNITS 

COSTS 

7.0 

14,000 

6.5 

38,921 

2,000.0 

MS, 000 

2.0 

1 

12.5 

23,000 

5.0 

25,000 

2S.0 

50,000 

2.0 

10,000 

505,922 

43.5 

127,921 

STATE/TRIBE 

HOPI 

GO       Acres 

9                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

24.9 

463,682 

24.9 

463,682 

h        Feet 

2                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

SS1.0 

2,296 

SS1.0 

2,296 

HR      Acres 

4                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

14.7 

63.736 

14.7 

63,736 

0 

1                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.5 

43,791 

1.5 

43,791 

PI      Acres 

4                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

9.7 

160,222 

9.7 

160,222 

SA      Acres 

3                        0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

10.1 

76,647 

10.1 

76,647 

SUBTOTAL 

0 

0 

810,374 

810,374 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

'0  Obs.                     0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

59.4 

764,287 

S9.4 

764,287 

STATE/TRIBE 

lew 

BE      Acres 

1                     5.0 

35,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

5.0 

35,000 

DP      Acres 

9                     12.5 

15 

003 

1.0 

1 

0.0 

0 

13.5 

15,004 

EF       Count 

1                         1.0 

200 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

200 

GO      Acres 

4                        3.0 

15 

500 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

1 

4.0 

15,501 

H        Feet 

30             58,622.0 

4,817,663 

800.0 

1 

0.0 

0 

59,422.0 

4,817,664 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  t  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        ALL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3> 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Finding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Finding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE:    6 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/9* 


PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

HR      Acres 

18 

23.5 

76,178 

0.0 

0 

5.0 

1 

28.5 

76,179 

MO      Count 

1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

1 

PI      Acres 

37 

140.0 

1,851,425 

0.0 

0 

18.5 

3 

158.5 

1,851,428 

SA      Acres 

32 

1,449.3 

7,797,249 

3.0 

1 

439.5 

8 

1,891.8 

7,797,258 

SI      Acres 

1 

1.0 

200 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

200 

UA       Cal/M 

20 

337.5 

SUBTOTAL 

185,512 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

337.5 

185,512 

14,793,930 

3 

14 

14,793,94? 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

122  Obs. 

1,634.3 

9,790,555 

4.0 

2 

464.0 

13 

2,102.3 

9,790,570 

STATE/TRIBE 

ILLINOIS 

K      Acres 

1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

2,000 

1.0 

2,000 

DP      Acres 

5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

13.0 

182,753 

13.0 

182,753 

EF       Count 

71 

22.0 

43,600 

31.0 

34, 

,171 

94.0 

553,769 

147.0 

631,540 

CO      Acres 

203 

453.0 

3,266,900 

229.5 

3,743,394 

2,231.2 

33,033,097 

2,913.7 

40,043,391 

H        Feet 

5 

1,400.0 

210,000 

5,500.0 

62V 

,276 

4,510.0 

842,551 

11,410.0 

1,673,827 

NR      Acres 

15 

3S.3 

254,850 

99.0 

1,304 

,195 

89.0 

894,421 

223.3 

2,453,466 

MO      Count 

46 

13.0 

56,000 

11.0 

55, 

,742 

87.0 

404,308 

111.0 

516,050 

0 

63 

142.8 

373,050 

66.5 

205,956 

759.4 

5,371,457 

968.7 

5,950,463 

PI      Acres 

44 

89.5 

851,000 

195.8 

1,093,468 

334.0 

2,503,944 

619.3 

4,448,412 

SA      Acres 

31 

210.2 

761,428 

56.5 

385, 

,989 

1,840.0 

13,800,006 

2,106.7 

14,947,423 

SL      Acres 

46 

127.6 

1,213,600 

59.5 

738,980 

1,065.8 

9,937,978 

1,252.9 

11,890,558 

SP      Acres 

3 

0.0 

0 

0.1 

2, 

,000 

1.3 

4,251 

1.4 

6,251 

UA       Gal/M 

52 

430.2 
SUBTOTAL 

605,300 

345.0 

313.629 

349.5 

385,044 

1,124.7 

1,303,973 

7,635,728 

8,498,800 

67,915,579 

84,050,107 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

348  Obs. 

915.6 

6,347,778 

640.4 

7,268,026 

5,575.3 

60,358,450 

7,131.3 

73,974.254 

1008 


OFFICE  OF   SURFACE   HIKING  RECLAMATION  AND   ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE   LAND    INVENTORY   SYSTEM   (AMLIS) 

MOSLEM  TYPE  UNIT  i  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:  7 

DATE  OF  REPORT:   05/03/96 


STATES  1  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Folding  Prc-SMCRA  Coal   (PI,  P2,   P3) 
Stata  Grant  Finding  Prc-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 

Federal    Declamation  Program 

Coal  Interim  Site  Finding 

Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Fielding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM   TYPE: 

All 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:              ALL 

PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

DP      Acrea 

42 

9.2 

68,890 

4.5 

32.901 

54.8 

405,577 

68.5 

507,368 

EF       Count 

SI 

44.0 

201, S77 

48.0 

397,168 

103.0 

372,270 

195.0 

971,015 

GO      Acrea 

130 

423.3 

2,639,218 

442.1 

5,849,665 

98S.4 

10,292,434 

1.8S0.8 

18,781,317 

N         Feet 

17 

7.155.0 

220,505 

1,045.0 

250,001 

4,680.0 

175,717 

12,880.0 

646,223 

h»      Acre* 

16 

72.0 

235,572 

133.6 

414,525 

32.0 

160,821 

237.6 

810,918 

NO       Count 

16 

10.0 

37,250 

0.0 

0 

18.0 

191,601 

28.0 

228,851 

0 

25 

2.0 

67,259 

6.0 

913.200 

265.5 

1,393,649 

273.5 

2,374,108 

PI      Acrea 

19 

198.0 

280.833 

8.8 

175,278 

56.5 

559,783 

263.3 

1,015,894 

SA      Acrea 

78 

1,868.0 

5,915,837 

704.1 

3.874,491 

1,357.4 

5,702,577 

3,929.5 

15,492,905 

si      Acrea 

26 

523.0 

4.821.000 

192.9 

1,749,274 

382.0 

3,105,781 

1.097.9 

9,676,055 

SP      Acrea 

2 

5.0 

5,000 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

1 

7.0 

5,001 

UA      Gal/N 

M 

363.0 
SUBTOTAL 

548,204 

50.0 

150,001 

69.3 

89,108 

482.3 

787,313 

15,041,145 

13,806,504 

22,449,319 

51,296.968 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

313  Oba. 

3,098.5 

13.966.350 

1,486.0 

12,096,134 

2,870.1 

20.226,974 

7,454.6 

46.J89.4S8 

STATE/TRIBE:      JICARILLA  APACHE 
GO   Acres      2         0.0 

SUBTOTAL 


27,053 
27,053 
27.053 


27.053 
27.053 
27,053 


Acre* 
Count 
Acrea 
Fact 

Acre* 
Count 


3.0 

3,001 

65.0 

224,500 

203.5 

1,385,096 

7,190.0 

901,500 

29.0 

134.170 

8.0 

24.000 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

3,001 

1.0 

8.000 

66.0 

232,500 

89.0 

93,421 

292.5 

1,478,517 

3.200.0 

355,292 

12,290.0 

1,414,874 

0.0 

0 

29.0 

134,170 

0.0 

0 

8.0 

24,000 

1009 


OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  DECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TTPE  UNIT  I  COST  0ETA1L 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:    B 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  OS/03/96 


STATES  t  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
Stale  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI.  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coat  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING 

SELECTED:              ALL 

PROBLEM           NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYK                  OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

0 

6 

98.2 

961,001 

6.0 

1 

1.0 

10,000 

105.2 

971,002 

PI       Acres 

22 

147.4 

1,428.185 

6.0 

1 

17.4 

20,887 

170.8 

1,449,073 

SA       Acres 

39 

3,267.6 

13.027,157 

11.5 

40,250 

272.6 

520,908 

3,551.7 

13.588,315 

SL       Acres 

2 

a.o 

56,000 

0.0 

0 

10.0 

23,254 

18.0 

79,254 

SP      Acres 

27 

344.0 

5,313.002 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

344.0 

5,313,002 

UA       Gal/M 

e 

51.5 
SUBTOTAL 

175,700 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

51.5 

175,700 

23.633,312 

198.334 

1,031,762 

24,863,408 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

145 

Obs. 

4,002.5 

21.346,611 

17.5 

40,251 

389.0 

658,470 

4,409.0 

22,045,332 

STATE/TRIBE: 

KENTUCKY 

BE       Acres 

128 

1,660.3 

5,493,888 

DP      Acres 

2 

2.0 

104,500 

EF       Count 

30 

64.0 

545,723 

GO      Acres 

60 

442.5 

8,228,084 

N        Feet 

8 

6,402.0 

1,023,750 

NR      Acres 

11 

22.1 

361,166 

HO      Count 

19 

20.0 

320.416 

O 

16 

6,031.0 

2.371.832 

PI      Acres 

24 

256.2 

2.934,748 

SA      Acres 

167 

2,646.4 

16,888,252 

SL      Acres 

6 

61.0 

359,000 

SP      Acre* 

21 

1,033.0 

64,650,000 

UA       Gal/M 

5 

30.0 
SUBTOTAL 

334,166 

103,615,525 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

419  Obs. 

6,123.5 

99,019,638 

STATE/TRIBE: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

131,000 

618.7 

2,660,984 

2,317.0 

8.285.872 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

104,500 

3.000 

51.0 

4,123,036 

116.0 

4,671,759 

185,594 

196.8 

4,098,510 

676.3 

12,512,188 

0 

2,000.0 

100,000 

8,402.0 

1,123,750 

0 

0.4 

480 

22. 5 

361,646 

4,500 

68.0 

29,802 

94.0 

354,718 

20,385 

408.0 

53,777 

6,440.0 

2,445,994 

0 

3.0 

3,000 

259.2 

2,937,748 

450,000 

996.7 

4.238,677 

3,681.1 

21,576,929 

0 

58.0 

974,992 

119.0 

1,333,992 

0 

10.0 

74,470 

1,043.0 

64,724,470 

0 

0.0 

0 

30.0 

334,166 

794,479 

16,357,728 

120,767,732 

766,594 

1.883.6 

12.051,113 

8.120.1 

111,837,345 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  1  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  1  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  OATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        AL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2.  P3) 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Finding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE :    V 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

MO      Count 

1 

1.0 
SUBTOTAL 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

UNFUNDED 

COSTS 

5,000 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTAL 
UNITS 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


5,000 

5,000 


STATE/TRIBE: 

BE 

Acres 

OP 

Acres 

EF 

Count 

GO 

Acres 

N 

Feet 

M 

Acres 

MO 

Count 

PI 

Acres 

SA 

Acres 

SP 

Acres 

UA 

Gal/M 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

1.0 

10,000 

1.0 

9.0 

304,625 

24.8 

100.0 

3,314,200 

2,700.0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

3.0 

15,000 

0.0 

12.0 

2 

0.0 

47.0 

2 

60.0 

8.0 

1 

0.0 

103.0 

872,889 

20.0 

SUBTOTAL      4,516,721 

180.1      304,632        93.8 


49,509 
19,506 


1.0 

1 

3.0 

10,002 

21.0 

25.629 

54.8 

349,756 

;,  650.0 

39,350 

26,450.0 

3,353,551 

1.0 

623 

3.0 

624 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

15,000 

0.0 

0 

12.0 

2 

212.0 

115,354 

319.0 

115,358 

0.5 

1 

8.5 

2 

70.0 

9,500 

393.0 

912,390 

190,458 

4,756,688 

234.5 

141,607 

508.4 

465,745 

STATE/TRIBE: 

MICHIGAN 

EF       Couit 

3 

GO      Acres 

9 

MR       Acres 

1 

PI      Acres 

2 

SA      Acres 

1 

SP      Acres 

1 

UA       Gal/M 

1 

3.0 

74,450 

!1.0 

350,945 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

1.0 

28,885 

4.0 

103,335 

25,000 

18.0 

120,331 

42.0 

496,276 

0 

0.6 

2,000 

0.6 

2,000 

23,000 

1.0 

5,000 

3.0 

28,000 

0 

10.0 

35,000 

10.0 

35,000 

0 

11.0 

32,808 

11.0 

32.808 

0 

0.0 

0 

5.0 

18,000 
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STATES  S  TRUES 

PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI.  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:      ALL 

PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

SUBTOTAL 

443,395 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

14  Obs. 

21.0 

350,945 

STATE/TRIBE 

MISSOURI 

BE   Acres 

1 

2.0 

28,000 

DP   Acres 

35 

6.7 

37,960 

EF   Count 

18 

24.0 

193,601 

GO   Acres 

55 

119.4 

3,476,125 

N   Feet 

51 

197,766.0 

22.368,966 

HR   Acres 

24 

73.3 

278,978 

MO   Count 

2 

16.0 

32,000 

0 

20 

20.1 

359,948 

PI   Acres 

54 

443.3 

3,779,153 

SA   Acres 

94 

6.029.3 

13,380,814 

SL   Acres 

6 

18.9 

181,500 

SP   Acres 

18 

415.6 

19,711,200 

UA   Gal/M 

26 

384.0 
SUBTOTAL 

720,501 

64,548.746 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

287  Obs. 

7,108.5 

40,873.730 

FUNDED 
COSTS 

RECLAIMED 
UNITS 

40.6 

COMPLETED 
COSTS 

TOTAL 
UNITS 

TOTAL 
COSTS 

48,000 
48,000 

224,024 
195,139 

66.6 

715,419 
594,084 

25.5 
0.0 


0.0 

0 

2.0 

28,000 

2.9 

9,004 

10.7 

47,065 

4.0 

402 

31.0 

194,004 

129.2 

171,360 

250.6 

3,647,947 

9,624.0 

347,466 

207,790.0 

22,716,433 

1.4 

2.500 

74.7 

281,478 

0.0 

0 

16.0 

32,000 

4.0 

6,500 

24.1 

366,448 

70.4 

238,473 

SIS. 2 

4,017,627 

1,233.3 

2,367,954 

7,288.1 

15,748,769 

69.0 

144,217 

87.9 

325,717 

0.3 

1,000 

41S.9 

19,712,200 

86.0 

169,090 

470.0 

889,591 

3,457,966 

68,007,279 

1,506.5 

2,934,508 

8,645.1 

43.808.803 

STATE/TRIBE: 

BE  Acres 

DP  Acres 

EF  Count 

GO  Acres 

H  Feet 

HR  Acres 


0.0 
0.0 


0.8 

2,000 

0.8 

2,000 

75.8 

97,139 

75.8 

97,139 

S8.0 

134,859 

S8.0 

134,859 

146.2 

1,025.520 

148. 5 

1,029,208 

,170.0 

58,008 

1,170.0 

58,008 

O.S 

10,000 

O.S 

10,000 
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PROBLEM   TYPE   UNIT   1   COST   DETAIL 
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STATES  I  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (PI,   P2,   P3) 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal    Interim  Site   Finding 
Coal    Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

All 

TYPE  OF   MINING  SELECTED: 

ALL 

PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

MO       Count 

13 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

62.0 

26.395 

62.0 

26,395 

0 

( 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

103,000 

16.0 

161,295 

16.0 

264,295 

PI       Acres 

10 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

1,655 

17.8 

69,956 

18.8 

51,609 

SA       Acres 

161 

23.0 

12,000 

36.0 

3,367,700 

862.1 

6,626,999 

901.1 

7,784.699 

SP      Acres 

5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

18.5 

36,163 

18.5 

36,163 

UA       Gal/M 

10 

sue 

250.0 

7,000 

2,607.0 

555,000 

260.5 

686,316 

3.097.5 

1,268,316 

TOTAL 

19,000 

6,010,863 

6,692.668 

10,722,691 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

237  Obs. 

23.0 

12.000 

39.3 

3,352.863 

1,101.7 

5,665,775 

1,166.0 

9,010,618 

STATE/ TRIBE 

NAVAJO 

BE       Acres 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.8 

6,808 

0.8 

4.808 

DP       Acres 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

5,170 

1.0 

5,170 

EF       Count 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

12,605 

2.0 

12,605 

GO      Acres 

39 

0.0 

0 

68.0 

166,391 

111.6 

568,792 

159.6 

715,183 

H         Feet 

0.0 

0 

620.0 

3,650 

0.0 

0 

620.0 

3,650 

MR      Acres 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

10.2 

17,330 

10.2 

17,330 

MO      Count 

12 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

63.0 

110,157 

63.0 

110,157 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

67.0 

106,865 

67.0 

106,865 

pi      Acres 

19 

0.0 

0 

21.5 

51,855 

17.6 

170,687 

38.9 

222,562 

SA      Acres 

23 

sua 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

163.5 

363,796 

163.5 

363,796 

TOTAL 

0 

221,896 

1,317,990 

1,539,886 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

B7  Obs. 

0.0 

0 

69.5 

218,266 

306.5 

1,090,583 

376.0 

1,308,829 

STATE/TRIBE: 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

DP      Acres 

1                        1.0 

1.500 

0.0 

GO      Acres 

1                         1.0 

5.000 

0.0 

SA      Acres 

3                    110.0 

388,500 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1,500 

5,000 

388,500 
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STATES  a  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  )  ONLT  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
Stat*  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (PI,  P2,  P3) 
Stat*  Grant   Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (P3  ONLY) 
Federal    Reclamation  Program 
Coat   Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal    Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:              ALL 

PROBLEM           NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE                 OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UA        Gal/M                 1 

0.0 

0 

10.0 

30,000 

0.0 

0 

10.0 

30,000 

SUBTOTAL 

395,000 

30,000 

0 

425,000 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

5  obs. 

112.0 

395,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

112.0 

395,000 

STATE /TRIBE.              NEW  MEXICO 

BE      Acres             9 

10.0 

53,485 

1.0 

5,000 

2.0 

2,301 

13.0 

60,786 

EF      Count             5 

2.0 

1,000 

0.0 

0 

11.0 

13,634 

13.0 

14,634 

GO       Acre*             63 

166.0 

1,215,357 

78.4 

289.550 

44.0 

218,464 

288.4 

1,723,371 

MR      Acre*             S 

8.0 

28,604 

0.0 

0 

6.0 

2,300 

14.0 

30,904 

HO      Count             6 

1S.0 

22,000 

0.0 

0 

4.0 

7,140 

19.0 

29,140 

PI      Acres             1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

3,890 

2.0 

3,890 

SA      Acres             9 

39. S 

58,366 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

2,301 

41. 5 

60,667 

SL      Acre*             1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

1 

2.0 

1 

ua      Gal/M              1 

3.0 

25,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

25,000 

SUBTOTAL 

1,403,812 

294, 550 

250,031 

1,948,393 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

88  Obs. 

223. 5 

1,355,812 

79.4 

294. S50 

S8.0 

229,257 

360.9 

1,879,619 

STATE/ TRIBE: 

OHIO 

BE      Acres 

S 

95.0 

373,000 

0.0 

DP      Acres 

1 

2.0 

80,000 

0.0 

EF      Count 

7 

11.0 

52,200 

0.0 

GO      Acres 

67 

738.0 

3,953,339 

51.5 

H        Feet 

19 

26,325.0 

5,693,500 

0.0 

HO      Count 

6 

1S.0 

30,000 

0.0 

O 

1 

4.0 

10,000 

0.0 

PI      Acres 

20 

360.5 

2.565,851 

1.0 

21,916.1  76.909,198 


0 

0.0 

0 

95.0 

373,000 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

80,000 

0 

3.0 

1,111 

16.0 

53,311 

!21,870 

68.1 

536,086 

857.6 

4,711,295 

0 

9,220.0 

444,873 

35,545.0 

6,138,373 

0 

19.0 

28,475 

34.0 

58,475 

0 

0.0 

0 

4.0 

10,000 

1,000 

17.0 

17,000 

378.5 

2,583,851 

52,200 

382.3 

814,285 

22,312.4 

77,775,683 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEHENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMUS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  t.   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


PAGE:    13 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


STATES  i  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

Al 

TYPE  OF  MINING 

SELECTED 

PROBLEM     NUMBER   UNI 

TYPE       OBSERV 

SP   Acres 

2 

UA   Gal/M 

«' 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

216 

Obs. 

STATE/TRIBE: 

OKLAW 

BE   Acres 

1 

EF   Court 

3 

GO   Acres 

21 

H    Feet 

2 

HR   Acres 

1 

NO   Count 

13 

0 

1 

PI   Acres 

a 

SA   Acres 

67 

SL   Acres 

1 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SNCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
11 

ALL 


(RECLAIMED 
UNITS 

UNFUNDED 
COSTS 

FUNDED 
UNITS 

FUNDED 
COSTS 

RECLAIMED 
UNITS 

COMPLETED 
COSTS 

TOTAL 
UNITS 

TOTAL 
COSTS 

11.0 
83.0 

1.050,000 
129,550 

0.0 
100.0 

0 
59,343 

0.0 
0.0 

0 
0 

11.0 
183.0 

1,050,000 
188,893 

SUBTOTAL 

90,846,638 

334,413 

1,841,830 

93.022,881 

23,122.6 

84,931,388 

66.5 

275,070 

467.4 

1,367,371 

23,656.5 

86,573,829 

64.0 

345.600 

24.0 

80,000 

229.5 

1,157,600 

11.300.0 

395,834 

26.0 

52,000 

46.0 

114,000 

48.0 

96,000 

458.6 

2,690.648 

8,351.0 

42,737,133 

18.0 

180,000 

SUBTOTAL 

47,848,815 

9,147.1 

47,162,981 

64.0 

345,600 

24.0 

80,000 

229.5 

1,157,600 

11,300.0 

395,834 

26.0 

52,000 

46.0 

114,000 

48.0 

96,000 

458.6 

2,690,648 

8,351.0 

42,737,133 

18.0 

180,000 

47,848,815 

9,147.1 

47,162,981 

STATE/TRIBE: 
EF       Count 

GO  Acres 
NO  Count 
UA       Gal/M 


13.0 

2,500 

5.0 

1,000 

2.0 

7,000 

65.0 

9,200 

2,500 
1,000 
8,005 
9,200 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LANO  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  I  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        AL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Prt-SNCRA  Coal  (PI.  P2,  P3> 
State  Grant  Finding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PS  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coat  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Nine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE :   14 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDE0 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

SUBTOTAL 

19,700 

0 

1,005 

20,705 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

T   Obs. 

5.0 

1,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

5.0 

1,000 

STATE/TRIBE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BE       Acres 

4 

72.0 

362,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

72.0 

362,000 

DP      Acres 

1 

0.1 

1,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.1 

1,000 

EF      Count 

34 

65.0 

542,701 

4.0 

11,550 

15.0 

64,381 

84.0 

618,632 

GO      Acres 

69 

1,101.0 

11,683,060 

35.3 

246,533 

33.3 

440,684 

1,169.6 

12,370,277 

N        Feet 

K3 

366,294.0 

113,231,728 

12,770.0 

1,741,383 

5,108.0 

333,656 

384,172.0 

115,306,767 

HR      Acres 

1 

2.0 

2,011,666 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

2,011,666 

HO      Count 

45 

68.0 

4,261.568 

8.0 

54,950 

16.0 

20,670 

92.0 

4,337,188 

0 

20 

4,865.0 

16,973,150 

14.0 

118,000 

4.0 

146,376 

4.883.0 

17,237.526 

PI       Acres 

66 

996.7 

22,108,246 

57.0 

765,001 

42.9 

396,998 

1,096.6 

23,270.245 

SA       Acres 

IBS 

3,215.9 

23,419,831 

1.998.4 

3,760,585 

1,081.3 

2,780,691 

6.295.6 

29,961,107 

SL      Acres 

11 

118.0 

1,880.816 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

10,000 

119.0 

1.890,816 

SP      Acres 

32 

272.2 

5.730,669 

0.0 

0 

25.6 

525,286 

297.8 

6,255,955 

UA      Gal/M 

124 

33,229.3 

SUBTOTAL 

60,938,278 

455.0 

658,301 

90.306.0 

575,755 

123,990.3 

62,172,334 

263,144.713 

7,356,303 

5,294,497 

275,795,513 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

369  Obs. 

5,777.9 

67,197,288 

2,090.7 

4,772,119 

1,184.1 

4,153,659 

9.0S2.7 

76.123.066 

STATE/TRIBE 

ROCKY  BOYS 

GO       Acres 

1 

1.0 

5,100 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

5,100 

MO      Count 

1 

1.0 

400 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

400 

SA      Acres 

1 

1.0 

600 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

600 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AHLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  i   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  S  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PAGE:   15 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        ALL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED:      ALL 

PROBLEM     NUMBER   UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE       OBSERV        UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

SUBTOTAL 

6,100 

0 

0 

6,100 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

2  Obs.          2.0 

5,700 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

5,700 

STATE/TRIBE: 

SAN 

CARLOS  APACHE 

GO   Acres 

1 

0.2 

5,000 

SUBTOTAL 

5,000 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

' 

I  Obs. 

0.2 

5,000 

STATE/TRIBE: 

SOUTHERN  UTE 

GO   Acres 

5 

5.0 

30,200 

SA   Acres 

1 

1.0 

9,100 

SUBTOTAL 

39,300 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

6  Obs. 

6.0 

39,300 

STATE/TRIBE: 

TENNESSEE 

BE   Acres 

95 

1,7*6.0 

3,056,840 

DP   Acres 

1 

2.0 

5,000 

EF   Count 

u 

20.0 

158,500 

GO   Acres 

41 

12B.0 

474,603 

H    Feet 

9 

H,  651.0 

2,824,000 

HR   Acres 

55 

466.0 

758,375 

MO   Count 

10 

37.0 

91,001 

O 

6 

6.0 

53,502 

PI   Acres 

102 

945.5 

2,168,205 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


30,200 
9.100 


39,300 
39,300 


76.0 

359,275 

1,822.0 

3,416,115 

0.0 

0 

2.0 

5,000 

15.0 

56,055 

35.0 

214,555 

52.0 

471,931 

180.0 

946,534 

130.0 

25,913 

14,781.0 

2,849,913 

8.0 

48,403 

474.0 

806,778 

0.0 

0 

37.0 

91,001 

1.0 

48,025 

7.0 

101,527 

47.0 

218,723 

992.5 

2,386,928 
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OfflCE    OF    SURFACE   MINING    RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  NINE   LAND    INVENTOR?   SYSTEM   (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  i  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA  REPORT 


STATES  I  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:  AL 

TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
Stat*  Grant  Fielding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (PI,   P2,  P3) 
State  Grant   Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal    (P3  ONLY) 
Federal   Reclamation  Program 
Coal    Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal   Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Nine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE:   16 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Gal/M 


CLAIMED 
UNITS 

UNFUNDED 
COSTS 

FUNDED 
UNITS 

FUNDED 
COSTS 

RECLAIMED 
UNITS 

COMPLETED 
COSTS 

TOTAL 
UNITS 

TOTAL 
COSTS 

3,967.0 
1.0 
0.0 

2,734.0 

7,376,229 

1,500 

0 

1,974,865 

8.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

25,000 

0 
0 
0 

375.0 
0.0 
3.0 

360.0 

1,589,451 

0 

87.873 

397,317 

4,300.0 
1.0 
3.0 

3,094.0 

8,990.680 

1.500 

87.873 

2,372,182 

IBTOTAL 

18,942,620 

25,000 

3.302,966 

22,270.586 

7,255.5 

13,840.752 

8.0 

25,000 

511.0 

2,775,656 

7,774.5 

16,641,408 

STATE/TRIBE: 
GO   Acres 
SA   Acres 


8.0 

152.0 


52.900 
1,123,820 


52,900 
1.123,820 


1.176,720 
1,176,720 


1,176,720 
1,176,720 


STATE/TRIBE: 
EF   Count 
GO   Acres 
NO   Count 
SA   Acres 


UINTAH  AND  OURAY 


2.200 
1,500 
1,300 


4,000 
10.218 


4,000 
12,418 
1,500 
2,800 


5,000 
3,500 


15,718 
11,718 


20.718 
15,218 


STATE/TRIBE: 
BE      Acres 
DP      Acres 


154,544 

57,426 


12.0  167,044 

7.0  57,426 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I   COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  t  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        ALL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (F3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE:   17 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 


PROBLEM 

NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TYPE 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

EF   Count 

26 

16.0 

21,300 

0.0 

0 

58.0 

46,350 

74.0 

67,650 

GO   Acres 

42 

61.0 

218,500 

0.0 

0 

229.0 

808,249 

290.0 

1,026,749 

H    Feet 

1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

550.0 

1 

550.0 

1 

HR   Acres 

4 

0.5 

5,000 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

35,000 

3.5 

40,000 

PI   Acres 

4 

3.0 

900 

0.0 

0 

6.0 

22,866 

9.0 

23,766 

SA   Acres 

19 

37.3 

227,034 

0.0 

0 

49.0 

252,834 

86.3 

479,868 

SL   Acres 

1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

2,830 

1.0 

2,830 

SP   Acres 

10 

7.0 

16,000 

0.0 

0 

16.0 

24,143 

23.0 

40,143 

UA   Gal/M 

13 

1.5 
SUBTOTAL 

4,500 

0.0 

0 

20.3 

117,085 

21.8 

121,585 

505,734 

0 

1,521,328 

2,027.062 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

92  Obs. 

116.8 

479,934 

0.0 

0 

315.0 

1,357,892 

431.8 

1,837,826 

STATE/TRIBE 

VIRGINIA 

BE   Acres 

110 

1,014.0 

4,305,500 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1,014.0 

4,305,500 

DP   Acres 

64 

84.0 

256,002 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

1 

85.0 

256,003 

EF   Count 

84 

669.0 

373,150 

1.0 

3, 

500 

21.0 

7,682 

691.0 

384,332 

GO   Acres 

132 

354.5 

2,783,000 

2.0 

43, 

125 

13.3 

91,897 

369.8 

2,918,022 

H    Feet 

272 

1,950,377.0 

289,900,674 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1.950,377.0 

289,900,674 

HR   Acres 

91 

191.5 

621,710 

0.3 

7,050 

1.0 

1 

192.8 

628,761 

MO   Count 

29 

160.0 

343,701 

1.0 

2, 

,000 

21.0 

1,001 

182.0 

346,702 

0 

6 

15.0 

311,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

15.0 

311,000 

PI   Acres 

4 

15.0 

47,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

15.0 

47,000 

SA   Acres 

102 

879.5 

4,372,000 

0.0 

0 

3.0 

93,492 

882.5 

4,465,492 

SP   Acres 

8 

19.0 

109,000 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

19.0 

109,000 

UA   Gal/M 

34 

2,418.0 

SUBTOTAL 

2,367,575 

250.0 

60 

,000 

20.0 

1 

2,688.0 

2,427,576 

305,790,312 

"5 

,675 

194,075 

306,100,062 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

511  Obs. 

2,557.5 

12.494,212 

2.3 

50 

,175 

18.3 

185,391 

2,578.1 

12,729,778 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AM)  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  MINE  LAND  INVENTOR!  SYSTEM  (AMIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  1  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        ALL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2.  P3) 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Program 
Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Nine  Drainage  Plan 
U 

ALL 


PAGE:        IS 
DATE  OF   REPORT:    05/03/96 


PROBLEM 
TYPE 


NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

FUNDED 

FUNDED 

RECLAIMED 

COMPLETED 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

OBSERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

UNITS 

COSTS 

STATE/TRIBE: 

DP  Acres 

EF  Count 

GO  Acres 

PI  Acres 

SA  Acres 

SP  Acres 

UA  Gal/M 


2.6 

10.000 

16.0 

64,500 

8.0 

21,300 

0.8 

15,000 

0.5 

5,000 

2.0 

153,200 

80.5 

6,000 

SUBTOTAL 

275,000 

13.9 

204,500 

10,000 
64,500 
21.300 
15,000 

5,000 
153,200 

6,000 


275,000 
204,500 


STATE/TRIBE: 
GO       Acres 


UNITE    MOUNTAIN    APACHE 


STATE/TRIBE:      WIND 

RIVER 

EF   Count       1 

1.0 

1,000 

0.0            0 

GO   Acres      11 

5.6 

8,450 

o.o       o 

NO   Count      3 

2.0 

3,000 

o.o       o 

SA   Acres      9 

SUBTO 

1.9 

4,050 

0.0           0 

IAL 

16,500 

0 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

20  Obs. 

7.5 

12,500 

o.o       o 

0 

1.0 

1,000 

1,860 

6.6 

10,310 

530 

3.0 

3.530 

2,600 

2.9 

6,650 

4,990 

21,490 

4,460 

9.5 

16,960 
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OFFICE   OF    SURFACE   MINING  DECLAMATION  AND   ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED   MINE    LAND    INVENTORY   SYSTEM   (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM   TYPE   UNIT   I  COST   DETAIL 

NATIONAL   AREA  REPORT 


PACE:         19 
[•If  OF   REPORT:   05/03/96 


STATES  t  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


SELECTIONS 
State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (PI,   P2,   P3> 
State  Grant   Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal   (P3  ONLY) 
Federal    Reclamation  Program 
Coal    Interim  site  Finding 
Coal    Insolvent  Surety  Site  Finding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 


PROBLEM  TYPE: 

AIL 

TYPE 

OF   MIHINC 

SELECTED:              ALL 

PROBLEM            NUMBER 

UNRECLAIMED 

UNFUNDED 

TYPE 

08SERV 

UNITS 

COSTS 

STATE/TRIBE: 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

BE 

Acres 

15 

87.8 

849.237 

DP 

Acres 

7 

49.5 

120,250 

EF 

Cowt 

47 

168.0 

1,571,219 

GO 

Acres 

246 

2.221.0 

11,301,187 

N 

Feet 

331 

1,898,399.0 

237.U1.313 

HR 

Acres 

6 

12.1 

316,092 

MO 

Count 

13 

32.0 

378,500 

0 

7 

155.0 

1,571,500 

PI 

Acres 

6 

36.1 

211,266 

SA 

Acres 

51 

638.3 

3,228,247 

SL 

Acres 

3 

11.0 

17,521 

SP 

Acres 

5 

10.0 

338,500 

UA 

Gal/M 

223 

16,478.5 
SUBTOTAL 

25,360.120 

282,704.952 

TOTAL  ACRE: 

341 

DBS. 

3.065.8 

16,382,300 

STATE/TRIBE: 

WYOMING 

DP 

Acres 

0.0 

0 

EF 

Ctuil 

0.0 

0 

GO 

Acres 

16 

0.0 

0 

H 

Feet 

0.0 

0 

H» 

Acres 

0.0 

0 

HO 

Cowt 

0.0 

0 

PI 

Acres 

0.0 

0 

SA 

Acres 

12 

0.0 

0 

UA 

Cel/H 

0.0 

0 

FUNDED 
UNITS 


0.0 
0.0 


FUNDED 
COSTS 


RECLAIMED 
UNITS 


COMPLETED 
COSTS 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


0.0 

0 

87.8 

849,237 

0.0 

0 

49.5 

120,250 

0.0 

0 

168.0 

1.571,219 

3.0 

12,000 

2,224.0 

11,313,187 

14,490.0 

1,675,893 

1,912,889.0 

239,117,206 

0.0 

0 

12.1 

316,092 

1.0 

5,000 

33.0 

383,500 

0.0 

0 

155.0 

1,571,500 

5.0 

30,000 

41.1 

241,266 

8.6 

131,173 

646.9 

3,359,420 

0.0 

0 

11.0 

17,521 

0.0 

0 

10.0 

338,500 

602.0 

2.338,660 

17,080.5 

27,698,780 

4,192,726 

286,897,678 

16.6 

173,173 

3,082.4 

16.555,473 

0 

11.0 

10.000 

11.0 

10,000 

0 

3.0 

2,746 

3.0 

2.746 

B.550 

30.4 

102,836 

35.4 

598,386 

0 

1,300.0 

30,000 

1,300.0 

30,000 

0 

1.0 

250 

1.0 

250 

6,500 

4.0 

5,000 

9.0 

11,500 

500 

10.0 

18,799 

10.2 

19,299 

500 

385.6 

2,019,995 

385.8 

2,020,495 

0 

400.002.0 

20.000 

400,002.0 

20.000 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ABANDONED  NINE  LAND  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 

PROBLEM  TYPE  UNIT  I  COST  DETAIL 

NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 


STATES  I  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  3  ONLY  DATA 
PROGRAM  AREA(S): 


PROBLEM  TYPE:        AL 
TYPE  OF  MINING  SELECTED: 


SELECTIONS 
Stat*  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  PS) 
Statt  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  <P3  ONLY) 
Federal  Reclamation  Prograa 
Coal  Interla.  Site  Funding 
Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 
Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
LL 

ALL 


PAGE:   20 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  OS/03/96 


NUMBER   UNRECLAIMED 
OBSERV        UNITS 


UNFUNDED 
COSTS 

FUNDED 
UNITS 

FUNDED 
COSTS 

RECLAIMED 
UNITS 

438.0 

COMPLETED 
COSTS 

TOTAL 
UNITS 

441.4 

TOTAL 
COSTS 

0 
0 

5.4 

503,050 
496,550 

2,209,626 
2.151.880 

2.712,676 
2,648.430 

TOTAL  COSTS:   1,645,579,475 


1,837.009.888 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ABADONED  LAND  MINE  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM  TYPE  SITE  STATUS  SUMMARY 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 

Page :   1 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 
STATES  t.  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  1  &  2  DATA 
Program  Areas (a):         SELECTIONS 

State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 

Federal  Reclamation  Program 

State  Emergency  Program 

Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 

Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
Problem  Type:     ALL 
Type  of  Mining  Selected:   ALL 


Prob. 

Num. 

Unreclaimed 

Funded  * 

Reclaimed     Fund  or  Reel. 

Type 

Sites 
749 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

cs 

400 

74 

275 

349 

CSL 

950 

492 

104 

354 

458 

DH 

2451 

1428 

337 

686 

1023 

DI 

443 

259 

27 

157 

184 

DPE 

1065 

557 

68 

440 

508 

DS 

904 

344 

144 

416 

560 

GHE 

29 

11 

2 

16 

18 

HEF 

1488 

723 

124 

641 

765 

HWB 

591 

337 

106 

148 

254 

IRW 

297 

131 

21 

145 

166 

P 

3173 

1263 

260 

1650 

1910 

PWAI 

148 

72 

7 

69 

76 

PWHC 

213 

76 

45 

92 

137 

S 

1191 

434 

82 

675 

757 

SB 

357 

81 

18 

258 

276 

UMF 

136 

55 

23 

58 

81 

Sites  are  considered  "FUNDED"  when  cost  data  shows  at  least  PARTIAL  Funding 

or  PARTIAL  Reclamation. 

Number  of  sites  EQUALS  number  of  unique  AMLIS  keys. 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ABAOONEO  LAND  MINE  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  (AMLIS) 
PROBLEM  TYPE  SITE  STATUS  SUMMARY 
NATIONAL  AREA  REPORT 

Page :   2 
DATE  OF  REPORT:  05/03/96 
STATES  *  TRIBES 
PRIORITY  1  &  2  DATA 
Program  Areas ( a ) :         SELECTIONS 

State  Grant  Funding  Pre-SMCRA  Coal  (PI,  P2,  P3) 

Federal  Reclamation  Program 

State  Emergency  Program 

Coal  Interim  Site  Funding 

Coal  Insolvent  Surety  Site  Funding 

Acid  Mine  Drainage  Plan 
Problem  Type:     ALL 
Type  of  Mining  Selected:   ALL 


STATISTICS  BASED  ON  NUMBER  OF  SITES 

Prob.        Nua.      Unreclaimed        Funded  •       Reclaimed      Fund  or  Reel. 
Type       Sites         HO.  Mo.  Ho.  Ho. 


200 


Sites  are  considered  "FUNDED"  when  cost  data  shows  at  least  PARTIAL  Funding 

or  PARTIAL  Reclamation. 

Number  of  sites  EQUALS  number  of  unique  AMLIS  keys. 
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Question:    Please  give  an  indication  of  the  number  of  new  sites  that  have  been  added  to 
the  priority  listing  over  the  last  five  years,  and  those  that  have  been  satisfactorily 
reclaimed. 

Answer:   As  noted  above,  AMLIS  began  reporting  accomplishments  as  of  the  end  of  FY 
1993.  Our  records  indicate  that  since  FY  1993,  a  total  of  602  priority  1  and  2  sites  were 
added  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  482  sites  in  FY  1995.  The  number  of  sites  reported  as 
having  problems  addressed  was  955  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years  (FY  1994  and  1995). 


Question:  How  do  the  efforts  under  fee  compliance  differ,  other  than  source  and 
operators,  from  the  efforts  performed  by  the  Royalty  Management  Division  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service? 

Answer:    Based  on  discussions  with  MMS  personnel,  the  primary  differences  in  the 
royalty  and  fee  program  efforts  stem  largely  from  the   bureaus'  specific  legislative 
requirements  and  their  unique  working  relationships  with  states  and  tribes  as  follows: 

Mining  Activity  Tracking 

At  OSM: 

•  States  input  new  coal  mining  information  into  OSM's  ApplicantA/iolator 
System  (AVS),  using  the  state  permit  number.  AVS  transmits  the  permits  to  the 
accounting  system  to  track  the  life  cycle  of  the  permit. 

•  OSM  reconciles  active  permits  with  state  data  bases  to  assure  all  producing 
companies  are  reporting. 

•  Permittees  report  quarterly  on  the  pre-printed  Form  OSM-1,  Coal  Reclamation 
Fee  Report,  until  all  coal  tonnage  for  each  permit  is  sold,  used,  or  transferred. 

•  OSM  tracks  over  3,000  permits  involving  more  than  2,000  companies.  Mine 
operators,  owners,  and  permittees,  all  of  which  are  liable  for  the  fees,  are 
frequently  different  parties  and  change  as  permits  are  transferred. 

At  MMS: 

•  Leasing  management  is  performed  by  three  different  agencies,  depending  on  land 
type: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Indian  lands. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  all  Federal  lands  not  offshore. 

Mineral  Management  Service,  Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program  for  Outer 

Continental  Shelf  lands. 
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•  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  if 
tribal  land  is  involved,  notifies  MMS  when  a  lease  is  issued  and  production 
begins. 

•  The  operator  files  a  monthly  Report  of  Sales  and  Royalty  Remittance  (Form 
MMS-2014). 

•  MMS  tracks  96  companies  that  report  royalties  on  about  300  leases  for  137 
coal  mines. 


Accounting 

At  OSM: 

•  SMCRA  Section  402(c)  requires  permittees  to  report  operator(s);  owners  of 
coal;  the  preparation  plant,  tipple,  or  loading  point  for  the  coal;  and 
purchasers  of  the  coal. 

•  The  permittee  may  reduce  excess  moisture  in  the  coal  from  the  tonnage 
subject  to  fees. 

•  OSM  invests  Abandoned  Mine  Land  funds  with  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  makes  payments  from  interest  earnings  to  the  United  Mine  Worker's 
Benefit  Fund. 

At  MMS: 

•  Exceptions  generated  are  reviewed  and  payors  notified  by  issue  letters  of  possible 
funds  due.   Many  exceptions  are  cleared  by  payors  providing  additional 
information  or  remitting  additional  funds  before  bills  are  issued. 

•  The  payer  reports  other  types  of  information  related  to  royalty  reporting. 

•  The  payer  does  not  take  a  moisture  deduction. 

•  MMS  invests  offshore  bonuses  and  disputed  lease  monies  in  Alaska  with 
Treasury. 

Both:   OSM  and  MMS  track  collections  by  state  and  tribe,  but  each  bureau  maintains 
highly  unique  systems  to  (a)  distribute  collections  according  to  legally  mandated 
formulas/percentages,  and  (b)  record  other  required  program  data. 

Audit 

At  OSM: 

•  Regulations  identify  various  categories  of  fee  exemption.  Auditors  review  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
exemptions  claimed. 

•  Auditors  check  the  accuracy  of  the  reported  Section  402(c)  data  and  verify  the 
AVS  mine  ownership  and  control  information. 

•  Over  90  percent  of  OSM's  audits  are  in  the  east. 
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At  MMS: 

•  No  comparable  exemptions  from  royalties  exist. 

•  The  north  central  plains  states  provide  most  of  the  coal  lease  revenue. 

Enforcement 

At  OSM: 

•  AVS  contains  ownership  and  control  information  on  all  parties  associated  with 
each  mining  permit.  Coal  operators  cannot  obtain  new  permits  if  they  have 
outstanding  SMCRA  or  state  violations. 

•  OSM  mine  inspectors  serve  notices  of  violation/cessation  orders  to  operators  if 
fee  compliance  violations  are  not  abated. 

At  MMS: 

•  BLM  discussed  with  OSM  cross  checking  their  lease  applications  with  the 
AVS. 

•  A  federal  court  order  must  be  obtained  for  BLM  to  revoke  a  lease. 


Question:    How  much  has  been  collected  through  the  audit  program,  by  year,  for  the 
last  three  years?  What  is  the  ratio  of  federal  expenditures  to  audit  collections  for  this 
audit  program? 

Answer:    OSM  has  collected  $15  million,  $15.9  million,  and  $15.4  million  in  FY  1993, 
FY  1994,  and  FY  1995,  respectively.  Of  that  amount,  $3.1  million  in  FY  1993,  $3.7 
million  in  FY  1994,  and  $2.6  million  in  FY  1995  was  collected  as  a  result  of  audit 
findings.  The  remainder  of  the  total  is  attributable  to  deterrence;  without  a 
comprehensive  audit  effort,  voluntary  payments  would  decline. 

Based  on  annual  expenditures  of  $3.8  million,  the  expenditure/collection  ratio  has 
averaged  1:4. 


Question:    What  progress  have  you  made  at  implementing  the  re-engineered  grants 
application  process?  How  has  this  streamlined  your  operations  and  how  has  it  improved 
service?  What  cost  and  personnel  savings  have  been  achieved? 

Answer:   The  re-engineered  AML  grant  process  was  implemented  in  FY  1994.  All  eligible 
States  and  Indian  tribes  receive  funding  through  the  re-engineered  AML  grant 
mechanism.  States/tribes  receive  their  total  fiscal  year  AML  grant  funding  at  one  time, 
allowing  them  maximum  flexibility  to  plan  and  implement  their  AML  workplan. 

Under  this  process,  a  single  grant  is  awarded  to  address  all  AML  programs.  This 
individual  grant  replaces  separate  grants  previously  awarded  to  fund  construction  project 
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costs  (water  and  non-water),  administrative  costs,  emergency  program  costs,  and  acid 
mine  drainage  and  future  set-aside  programs  costs. 

The  re-engineered  process  increases  program  efficiency  as  the  program  is  now 
implemented  with  fewer  personnel.  It  reduces  paperwork,  both  for  the  States  and  tribes 
and  for  OSM.  Not  only  has  the  amount  of  paperwork  required  for  an  application  been 
reduced,  progress  reporting  has  also  been  reduced  from  semiannually  to  annually.  Also, 
a  single  form  has  been  developed  to  capture  budget  estimates  and  actual  expenditure 
information. 


Question:    Your  budget  justification  indicates  you  no  longer  require  advance  approval 
before  states  and  tribes  award  a  grant,  but  "before  construction  begins,  OSM  provides  an 
authorization  to  proceed  with  a  specific  project."  (page  OSM-98)    Please  explain  how 
this  works  in  practice.  What  procedures  does  OSM  go  through  before  providing  the 
authorization  for  each  specific  project?  Does  this  authorization  step  not  constitute  an 
advance  approval  step? 

Answer:    Individual  construction  project  approval  is  no  longer  required  before  grant 
approval.  Before  providing  the  States  and  tribes  with  the  "Authorization  to  Proceed", 
OSM  must  assure  that  the  project  meets  SMCRA  requirements.  These  include  coal 
relatedness,  eligibility,  and  priority  status.  Since  OSM,  rather  that  the  State,  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  Federal  environmental  laws,  OSM  must  assure  that  the  specific  project 
meets  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
requirements,  as  well  as  intergovernmental  agency  coordination  and  public  participation 
requirements. 

The  specific  procedures  are  described  as  follows.  OSM  will  award  the  State  or  tribe 
a  grant  for  up  to  the  full  amount  allocated  to  the  State/tribe  based  on  information 
contained  in  the  AML  grant  application.  States/tribes  are  not  required  to  submit  detailed 
information  on  individual  construction  projects. 

However,  States  and  tribes  may  not  begin  a  nonemergency  construction  project 
until: 

•  the  State  or  tribe  submits  a  Problem  Area  Description  and  all  NEPA  compliance 
documentation  for  the  proposed  construction  project; 

•  OSM  verifies  that  the  AML  problems  proposed  for  reclamation  are  included  in  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Information  System; 

•  OSM  approves  the  NEPA  compliance  document;  and 

•  OSM  prepares  a  programmatic  Authorization  to  Proceed  for  the  project. 

The  Authorization  to  Proceed  is  the  formal  notification  to  the  State  or  tribe  and  is 
considered  the  "point  of  Federal  action"  for  construction  activities. 
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Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative 

Question:  Who  are  the  federal  cooperating  agencies?  What  funding  levels  and  budget 
line  items  have  they  requested  to  cover  their  participation  in  this  initiative?  Does  this 
involve  increases  or  does  it  come  from  within  existing  base  funding? 

Answer:    In  addition  to  OSM,  the  active  Federal  cooperating  agencies  in  the  Appalachian 
Clean  Streams  Initiative  are  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  including  its  Biological 
Resources  Division,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Federal  cooperating  agencies  are  currently  participating  in  the  Clean  Streams 
Initiative  from  their  existing  agency  base  budgets  and  grant  programs.  OSM  is  unaware 
of  any  additional  funds  that  the  cooperating  agencies  have  requested  that  are  specifically 
for  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 


Question:    Why  should  sites  of  higher  priority  on  the  National  Inventory  be  temporarily 
forsaken  to  pursue  this  initiative? 

Answer:    While  acid  mine  drainage  sites  have  always  been  eligible  for  AML  funding, 
until  recently  they  have  had  low  priority  status.  In  1990,  Congress  amended  SMCRA  to 
protect  the  general  welfare  of  landowners  adversely  affected  by  mining  practices  that 
occurred  after  the  passage  of  SMCRA.  For  such  sites,  especially  those  located  near 
populated  areas,  there  is  now  a  firm  basis  for  States  and  Indian  tribes  to  reclassify  them 
making  them  eligible  for  funding  at  the  priority  2  level.  States  and  Indian  tribes  may 
select  projects  that  protect  the  "general  welfare"  if  they  are  in  the  "immediate  vicinity  of 
a  residential  area"  or  "have  an  adverse  economic  impact  upon  the  local  community". 

All  of  the  projects  that  OSM  has  identified  meet  the  priority  2  criteria.  OSM  is 
requesting  special  funding  to  ensure  that  Clean  Streams  projects  do  not  displace  other 
worthy  AML  projects. 

Question:    Will  there  be  any  leveraging  of  appropriated  money  (to  OSM)  either  federally 
or  from  state  and  private  sources? 

Answer:   The  current  funding  request  will  not  completely  fund  each  of  the  listed 
projects.  OSM  intends  to  use  the  requested  funds  as  seed  money  as  an  incentive  for 
other  partners  to  also  contribute  resources  to  complete  each  of  the  projects  targeted  in 
the  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 


Question:    Who  do  you  expect  your  major  private  partners  to  be  for  this  initiative? 
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Answer:    Through  the  Statement  of  Mutual  Intent,  the  River  of  Promise  Agreement  and 
other  acid  mine  drainage  activities,  OSM  currently  has  partnerships  with  over  50 
organizations  including  the  Heinz  Endowment,  Friends  of  the  Cheat  River,  The 
Stoneycreek  Conemaugh  River  Improvement  Project,  the  National  Mined  Land 
Reclamation  Center,  the  Monday  Creek  Restoration  Project,  the  Friends  of  the  Potaka 
River,  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies,  and  conservation 
organizations  such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Trout  Unlimited,  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation,  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and 
local  watershed  groups.  Clean  Streams  projects  in  West  Virginia  have  received  funding 
from  both  coal  and  power  companies  including  Anker  Energy,  Monongahela  Power,  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  and  others.  OSM  also  is 
exploring  partnerships  with  coal  industry  associations  and  has  garnered  the  support  of 
many  private  citizen  and  non-government  organizations.  OSM  is  also  cooperating  with 
elementary,  junior  high  and  high  schools  and  local  governments.  Whitewater  and 
fisheries  suppliers  and  Subaru  recently  participated  in  a  festival  to  raise  funds  to  restore 
the  Cheat  River.  The  potential  for  participation  is  enormous. 


Question:    Are  there  any  user  fees  associated  with  these  areas?  If  so,  could  these  funds 
be  directed  to  partially  or  in  total  offset  the  cost  of  this  initiative? 

Answer:    Several  of  the  listed  acid  mine  drainage  projects  include  or  benefit  State 
Wildlife  Management  areas,  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands,  National  Park  system  units,  and 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  lands.  We  are  unaware  of  any  user  fees  that  may  be  associated 
with  these  lands.  The  potential  for  user  fees  will  be  discussed  with  land  management 
agencies,  where  appropriate,  in  conjunction  with  funding  of  specific  projects.  Most  of 
the  project  streams  will  support  stocked  trout  fisheries  after  clean-up  and  fees  paid  by 
anglers  should  represent  a  good  revenue  source  for  the  States. 

Question:    Please  provide  a  map  indicating  the  sites  that  you  anticipate  will  be  the  focus 
of  FY97  activities. 


Answer:    Please  see  the  map  following. 
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Question  73.    Map  of  FY  1997  Stream  Cleanup  Priority  Sites 


MONDAY  CREEK 
HOCKING  CO. 


SOUTH  FORK 
PAKOTA  RIVER 
PIKE  CO. 


LITTLE  TOBY  CREEK 
ELK  CO 


QUEMAHONING  CREEK 
SOMERSET  CO. 


LAUREL  CREEK 
FENTRESS  CO. 


*EEKJ 


SOVERN  RUN 
IESTON  CO. 


M  CREEK 
TCO. 
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Question:  What  is  the  total  anticipated  cost  for  accomplishing  this  initiative?  How  long 
do  you  anticipate  the  initiative  will  last?  Who  will  bear  what  portions  of  the  cost  of  the 
reclamation? 

Answer:    The  initial  set  of  listed  projects,  which  includes  two  extremely  difficult  and 
costly  sites,  will  require  approximately  $38  million  to  complete  full  restoration.  Upon 
completion  the  projects  will  restore  288  miles  of  streams  and  produce  an  estimated 
annual  economic  benefit  of  $9  million. 

The  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  is  intended  to  build  partnerships,  obtain 
funding  sources,  and  design  and  complete  cleanup  projects  on  an  ongoing  basis.  There  is 
no  fixed  sum  identified  to  clean  up  the  entire  estimated  7,500  miles  of  damaged  stream. 
OSM  views  the  initiative  as  an  ongoing  effort  where  all  partners  contribute  as  much  as 
they  can  on  an  annual  basis. 


Question:    You  have  listed  twelve  examples  of  projects  for  funding  under  this  initiative. 
Are  these  the  highest  priority  projects?  What  were  the  criteria  used  to  determine  the 
priority  listing?  How  many  other  projects  were  evaluated  for  inclusion  in  this  priority 
listing?  Provide  some  examples  of  projects  which  did  not  make  this  priority  listing. 

Answer:   The  projects  selected  for  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative  represent  the  highest 
priority  acid  mine  drainage  projects  as  determined  by  OSM  and  the  participating  States. 
As  funding  for  these  projects  is  obtained,  OSM  anticipates  adding  additional  acid  mine 
drainage  projects  selected  by  the  States  to  the  list.  In  determining  site  selection,  each 
State  evaluated  numerous  projects  using  the  following  criteria. 

High  State  and  local  interest. 

Availability  of  technology  with  a  high  probability  of  success  at  each  site 

application. 

Maximum  benefits,  such  as  recreational,  economic,  and  aesthetic,  and  restoration 

of  water  supplies  that  have  been  or  are  needed  for  human  consumption. 

Use  of  permanent  at-source  remediation  and  passive  treatment  rather  than  perpetual 

treatment. 

Seek  lower  cost  projects  to  achieve  better  geographic  distribution  of  technology 

demonstration  with  limited  funds. 

Maximize  public  access  and  public  benefits  through  tie-in  with  National  Forests, 

Refuges,  Scenic  Rivers,  State  lands,  or  other  sites  accessible  to  the  public. 

Use  a  watershed  approach,  considering  the  viability  and  potential  for  recovery  of  a 

watershed,  as  well  as  other  activities  in  the  watershed  that  may  prove  beneficial  or 

detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Establishment  of  a  recreational  fishery  (indicator  of  water  quality  and  public 

benefits). 
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Wide  geographic  distribution  to  promote  the  spread  of  remediation  technology 
across  the  eastern  United  States. 


Question:    Will  the  priority  projects  be  accomplished  within  the  funding  request?  How 
many  projects  will  be  accomplished  if  there  is  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  request  for 
this  item?  Which  of  these  projects  is  likely  to  be  tackled  if  there  is  no  increase  for  this 
initiative? 

Answer:    The  funding  request  represents  an  initial  funding  level  that  will  allow  the  States 
to  begin  restoring  the  streams.  The  funding  will  be  used  as  "seed"  money  to  create  a 
synergistic  effect  by  obtaining  additional  funding  from  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  now  supporting  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 

Funding  provided  by  Congress  will  be  applied  to  all  of  the  listed  projects.  If  the 
funding  level  is  reduced,  fewer  Federal  dollars  would  be  available  for  each  project.  OSM 
will  continue  to  seek  funding  for  these  projects  through  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  now  supporting  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative.  OSM  views  funding 
for  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  as  critical  to  the  survival  of  the  Initiative.  A 
lack  of  funding  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  coal  fields 
who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  restoring  these  long-polluted  streams  to  productive 


Question:    Where  do  the  reclamation  sites  associated  with  the  Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  Initiative  rank  on  the  priority  listing? 

Answer:    All  the  projects  that  OSM  has  identified  as  Cleans  Streams  projects  meet  the 
priority  2  criteria. 


Question:  The  twelve  examples  listed  indicate  that  restoration  sites  fall  within  National 
Wildlife  Refuges,  national  forests  and  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridors.  What  funding  is 
being  requested  by  these  federal  agencies  to  accomplish  reclamation  within  these  areas? 

Answer:    The  listed  streams  involve  Federal,  State,  and  non-governmental  organizations 
in  an  innovative  partnership  to  accomplish  stream  clean-up.  At  present  OSM  is  unaware 
of  funds  being  specifically  requested  and  earmarked  by  these  Federal  agencies  to 
accomplish  the  reclamation.  OSM  has  been  advised  the  agencies  will  use  existing 
funding  and  resources  to  help  make  these  projects  a  reality. 


Reclamation  Program  Operations 

Question:    What  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  grant  making  process? 
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Answer:    The  AML  grant  program  has  been  totally  re-engineered: 

•  OSM  now  awards  one  grant  which  includes  all  AML  functions  instead  of  separate 
individual  grants  for  each  AML  function. 

•  OSM  has  streamlined  the  application  process.  Minimal  detail  on  administrative 
costs  is  required  as  part  of  the  application,  and  no  information  on  specific 
reclamation  project  costs  is  included  in  the  grant  application. 

•  Upon  submittal  of  the  OSM-76  form,  Problem  Area  Description,  and  NEPA 
compliance  information  by  the  State  or  tribe,  OSM  authorizes  the  State  or  tribe  to 
proceed  with  specific  reclamation  projects. 

•  OSM  has  developed  one  form,  OSM-49,  Budget  Information  and  Financial 
Reporting  Form,  which  is  used  to  provide  both  budget  and  actual  obligations  for 
administrative  and  project  costs. 

•  States  and  tribes  may  submit  programmatic  and  financial  reports  annually  instead  of 
semiannually. 


Question:    What  portion  of  the  State  Reclamation  Grant  funding  for  FY  1995  was  spent 
on  Emergency  programs? 

Answer:    Of  the  $135,733,640  awarded  for  State  reclamation  grants  from  FY  1995 
appropriations,  $9,089,339,  or  about  6.7  percent,  was  awarded  to  fund  the  emergency 
program. 


SOAP 

Question:    How  much  was  actually  obligated  in  FY  1993  through  FY  1995  for  this 
program? 

Answer:    The  following  amounts  were  obligated  in  grant  awards  to  the  States: 

FY  1993 -$2.32  million 
FY  1994 -$2.37  million 
FY  1995 -$3.49  million 


Question:    What  factors  have  changed  so  that  you  anticipate  the  need  for  funds  in  FY  97 
to  decline  to  $2,000,000  from  the  previously  anticipated  need  of  $5,000,000  in  FY  96. 
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Answer:    OSM  did  not  seek  SOAP  funding  for  FY  1996.  States  did  not  gain  authority 
through  program  amendments  to  provide  enhanced  program  services  authorized  by  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  as  quickly  as  OSM  had  estimated.  Carryover  funds  of  $  4.9  million 
from  fiscal  year  1995  are  available  for  fiscal  year  1996.  OSM  is  seeking  $1.5  million  for 
SOAP  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  anticipates  a  carry  over  from  fiscal  year  1996  of  an 
additional  $1.0  million.  This  should  be  sufficient  to  fund  the  SOAP  in  FY  97. 


Question:    Is  there  a  "means"  test  to  determine  eligibility  for  the  SOAP  program  or  is 
grant  distribution  independent  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  operator  to  afford  the  work 
without  federal  intervention?  Are  there  opportunities  to  implement  means  testing,  or 
similar  concepts,  to  help  determine  which  projects  are  funded  as  well  as  the  level  of 
funding?  What  barriers,  legal  or  operative,  exist  to  establishing  such  a  system? 

Answer:    SMRCA  provides  for  no  financial  "means"  test  to  determine  eligibility  for  the 
SOAP.  Eligibility  criteria  for  the  SOAP  established  by  Sec.  507(c)  of  the  Act  deal  only 
with  coal  production.  Coal  operators  finance  the  SOAP  program  through  fees  assessed  on 
coal  production.  No  projects  are  funded  with  SOAP. 


Question:    How  does  the  SOAP  program  differ  from  an  entitlement  program? 

Answer:    Applicants  for  assistance  are  subject  to  availability  of  funds.  SOAP  funds  are 
appropriated  from  the  reclamation  fees  collected  from  coal  mine  operators,  who  support 
this  program  as  a  way  to  provide  small  operators  with  equal  access  to  the  industry.. 
Once  the  applicable  regulatory  authority  determines  that  a  SOAP  applicant  is  eligible 
under  its  implementing  laws  and  regulations,  and  if  appropriated  SOAP  funds  are 
available,  then  the  regulatory  authority  arranges  providing  the  services  specified  in  Sec. 
507(c). 


Question:    Is  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  support  small  operators  until  they  develop 
the  ability  and  expertise  to  grow  out  of  the  program,  or  is  it  an  indefinite  support? 

Answer:    The  purpose  of  the  SOAP  is  to  provide  assistance  to  small  operators  in  applying 
for  a  permit  to  mine  coal.  The  program  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  exclusion  of  small 
operators  due  to  the  relatively  high  cost  of  required  laboratory  analyses  in  support  of  the 
permit  application  process.  The  program  improves  the  competitiveness  of  the  Nation's 
small  coal  operators  and  helps  maintain  a  healthy  coal  industry. 

Question:    How  many  small  operators  were  helped  in  FY  94  and  95,  respectively?  Please 
provide  a  table  listing  the  range  of  support,  the  median,  and  the  average  financial 
assistance  given  operators. 
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Answer:    Assistance  to  small  operators  helped  in  FY  94  and  95  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Contract  price  is  for  projects  in  which  funds  were  obligated  under  state  contracts 
for  a  particular  year.  Statistics  were  developed  by  compositing  information  from  states. 
Median  values  were  not  available  for  Kentucky. 

FY  94  FY  95 

Operators  assisted  129  156 

Contract  price  range  $2,200-68,600  $4,000-62,000 

Contract  price  median  $12,324  $15,100 

Contract  price  average  $13,565  $16,142 

General  Questions 

Question:    Why  do  you  propose  to  collect  only  $300,000  in  receipts  from  collection 
activities  in  FY  96  and  FY  97  when  collections  in  FY  95  were  ten  times  that  amount? 

Answer:   The  lines  under  receipts  on  the  Schedule  of  Unavailable  Collections  entitled 
"Interest  on  late  payments"  and  "Receipts  from  debt  collection  activities"  relate  to  the 
interest  and  other  charges  (penalties  and  administrative  costs),  respectively,  resulting  from 
fee  compliance  audits.  The  FY  1996  and  FY  97  estimates  are  normal  and  consistent  with 
prior  years.  The  FY  95  actual  numbers  are  inflated  because  of  accounting  adjustments 
resulting  from  improvements  to  the  AFBACS  system  which  provide  more  detailed 
information. 

Prior  to  FY  95,  the  AFBACS  system,  which  tracked  audit  debt,  did  not  have  the 
capability  of  differentiating  between  audit  fees  principal,  interest,  and  other  costs. 
Consequently,  all  of  the  collections  were  recorded  in  the  accounting  system  as  fees  - 
principal.  With  the  improvements  to  AFBACS  implemented  in  April  1995,  we  were  able 
to  accurately  separate  principal,  interest,  and  other  charges.  Accordingly,  we 
redistributed  prior  years  (at  least  as  far  back  as  FY  86)  interest  and  other  charges  out  of 
AML  fees  -  principal  into  the  interest  and  other  charges  category,  which  adjusts  our 
records  from  estimated  to  actual.  The  final  reconciliation  will  be  completed  during  FY 
1996. 

The  following  displays  the  FY  95  actual  amounts  and  the  adjustments,  showing  that 
the  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  estimates  are  consistent  with  the  FY  95  actuals,  exclusive  of 
the  adjusted  entries  (amounts  are  in  thousands): 

Receipts  from  debt  collection  activities: 

FY  95  actual  $352  FY  96  estimate  $300 

Adjustment  2,815  FY  97  estimate  $300 

Total  $  3,167 
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Interest  on  late  payments: 

FY  95  actual  $  458  FY  96  estimate  $600 

Adjustment  4,538  FY  97  estimate  $600 

Total  $  4,996 


Question:    Why  do  you  anticipate  that  interest  on  late  payments  will  decline  so 
precipitously  in  FY  96  and  FY  97? 

Answer:    Please  see  response  to  the  previous  question. 


Question:    What  is  the  difference  between  the  Special  Emphasis  Program  you  are 
proposing  for  FY  97  and  the  initiative  funded  in  the  early  1990's  for  Women,  Minorities, 
and  People  with  Disabilities?  Why  are  additional  funds  needed  now? 

Answer:    in  the  early  1990's  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  participated  in  activities  to 
increase  the  representation  of  women,  minorities,  and  persons  with  disabilities  within 
Interior's  work  force.  The  purpose  was  to  develop  and  encourage  careers  associated  with 
natural  resource  management  and  Interior's  mission  for  potential  recruitment  and  to 
advance  the  careers  of  persons  in  these  groups  to  their  full  individual  potential.  During 
this  period,  OSM  was  fairly  successful  and,  in  fact,  saw  some  improvements  with  the 
hiring  of  minorities  and  women.  OSM  was  less  successful  with  persons  with  disabilities. 

However,  due  to  OSM's  recent  reduction-in-force  and  due  to  budget  reductions  in 
fiscal  year  1996,  OSM's  success  of  the  early  1990's  has  been  lost.  The  reduction-in-force 
impacted  a  disproportionate  number  of  women  and  minorities  due,  in  part,  to  the  "last 
hired,  first  fired"  rules.  OSM's  funding  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  an  effort  to  regain 
its  success  by  reaching  out  again  to  minorities,  women  and  the  disabled  in  FY  97. 


Question:    How  has  the  Financial  Officers  Partnership  effort  affected  the  way  OSM 
finance  operates? 

Answer:    The  Financial  Officers  Partnership  (FOP)  has  had  numerous  positive  impacts  on 
OSM's  financial  operations.    One  of  the  best  features  of  the  FOP  is  the  sharing  of 
information  across  all  Interior  bureaus.    The  FOP  provides  a  forum  on    best  practices, 
new  streamlining  opportunities,  new  legislation,  (e.g.  CPRA),  and  DOI  initiatives. 
As  a  result,  OSM  has  benefited  or  will  benefit  directly  from  13  of  the  15  projects 
undertaken  by  the  FOB  to  improve  delivery  of  service,  strengthen  financial  operations, 
and  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  financial  management  process  in  the  midst  of  significant 
staff  reductions.    Major  areas  of  information  exchange  include: 
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•  Rocky  Mountain  Bank  Card  interface  with  financial  systems 

•  IDEAS/Financial  systems  interface 

•  Using  ATM's  for  travel  advances  (complete) 

•  Implementing  an  automated  travel  management  system 

•  Improving  the  debt  collection  process 

•  Implementing  of  Federal  Accounting  Standards  Advisory  Board  (FASAB)  policy. 

•  Responding  to  Treasury  Standard  General  Ledger  Ballots 

•  Interpreting  financial  management  regulations 

The  Financial  Officers  Partnership  utilizes  senior  finance  officials  from  throughout  the 
Department  and  provides  a  unified  strategy  for  accomplishing  financial  management 
requirements  with  decreasing  resources. 

Question:    What  accomplishments  have  been  achieved  by  the  Tripartite  between  OSM, 
MMS  and  Office  of  the  Secretary?  Has  this  resulted  in  any  efficiency  savings? 

Answer:   The  Tripartite  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  was  established  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  assuring  sound  financial  operations  in  the  face  of  declining  resources.   All 
three  bureaus  have  a  reputation  for  high  quality  financial  management  operations.    In  an 
effort  to  maintain  this  reputation,  the  three  bureaus  agreed  to  pool  their  resources  and 
efforts  to  ensure  that  any  improvements  to  financial  operations  in  one  bureau  will  be 
developed  in  a  cooperative  and  participative  environment  with  the  other  two  bureaus. 

An  example  of  this  cooperative  approach  can  be  seen  in  the  effort  to  develop  an 
improved  property  management  system  that  will  provide  for  the  tracking  of  bureau 
property  as  well  as  provide  automated  interfaces  with  ABACIS  and  IDEAS.   This 
development  effort  includes  participation  by  all  three  bureaus  in  the  drafting  of 
requirements  and  the  development  of  the  system.    It  will  result  in  a  system  that  can  be 
used  by  all  three  bureaus  and  it  will  cost  less  than  it  would  have  if  each  bureau  had 
developed  its  own  system  separately. 

As  an  another  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  Tripartite  agreement,  OSM  staff  have 
demonstrated  to  OS  and  MMS  staff  the  Budget  Module  for  ABACIS  employed  by  OSM  to 
input,  review,  and  revise  financial  plan  data  for  the  financial  management  system.    In  an 
effort  to  automate  processes  and  reduce  staff  resource  requirements,  first  MMS  and  then 
OS  will  implement  this  Budget  Module  in  their  financial  operations. 
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Building  on  the  projects  initiated  by  the  FOP,  the  Tripartite  bureaus  are  working  to 
develop  a  common  system  for  accounting  for  Rocky  Mountain  Bank  Card  (RMBC) 
purchases  that  will  allow  the  electronic  transfer  of  billing  information  from  RMBC  to 
ABACIS,  and  to  implement  a  commercial  off-the-shelf  automated  travel  management 
software  package  in  all  three  Bureaus  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  completely  paperless 
travel  transaction  processing.    The  three  Bureaus  also  have  other  initiatives  that  will 
facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  resources,  including  a  standard  software  development, 
testing  and  release  policy.   These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  ABACIS  bureaus  to  continue  their  excellent  financial  management 
records. 

The  Tripartite  agreement  has  accelerated  the  movement  toward  a  virtual,  single 
accounting  system  by  the  three  Bureaus.    These  efforts  are  allowing  the  three  bureaus  to 
sustain  current  and  future  streamlining  reductions  in  their  financial  management  staffs 
while  continuing  to  provide  quality  service.     By  conducting  these  projects  on  a  joint 
basis,  the  three  Bureaus  are  able  to  implement  these  initiatives  more  quickly,  while 
investing  only  one  third  the  staff   resources  in  the  development  efforts.    These 
efficiencies  will  also  continue  in  the  future  as  the  required  maintenance  and 
improvements  can  aiso  be  performed  jointly. 


Question:    Given  that  all  three  organizations  (OSM,  MMS,  and  OS)  utilize  the  same 
financial  system,  is  it  possible  to  utilize  the  franchising  concept  and  have  one  of  the 
three  provide  services  to  the  other  two?   What  savings  could  be  expected?   What  are  the 
barriers  to  such  an  implementation?    Are  there  other  administrative  office  services  that 
could  be  franchised,  such  as  OS  is  doing  with  MMS  for  personnel  services? 

Answer:    Since  Fiscal  Year  1993,  OSM  has  reduced  its  administrative  accounting  staff  by 
15  percent.  Planning  for  continuing  and  future  requirements  to  reduce  staffing  in 
financial  management  operations,  the  three  bureaus  are  working  as  a  team,  under  the 
Tripartite  agreement,  to  review  the  issues  of  increased  standardization  of  processes, 
franchising  of  operations,  and  lead  bureau  arrangements.    At  this  stage,  it  is  too  early  to 
determine  the  best  approach  to  future  operations  and,  thus,  it  is  also  too  early  to  identify 
specific  savings. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  standardization  of  financial  management  processes  and  data 
element  definitions  are  paramount  to  success.    Only  through  an  emphasis  on  increased 
standardization  can  the  three  bureaus  expect  to  find  new  opportunities  for  development 
and  use  of  automated  approaches  to  routine  functions. 

As  important  as  it  may  be  to  standardize  and  centralize  functions  with  the  hoped  for 
benefits  of  reduced  costs,  it  is  equally  important  to  assure  continued  financial  integrity, 
satisfy  customer  needs,  and  empower  program  staff.    One  of  the  strengths  of  the  current 
financial  management  operations  in  the  three  bureaus  has  been  their  ability  to  achieve 
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these  goals  while  addressing  the  unique  functions  of  each  bureau.   While  some  may  see 
these  goals  as  barriers  to  further  savings,  we  see  them  as  basic  operating  tenants. 

Finally,  the  Tripartite  agreement  is  not  limited  to  just  financial  management  operations. 
The  three  bureaus  have  agreed  to  look  at  all  administrative  business  lines  to  determine  if 
improvements  in  operations  and  savings  in  resources  may  be  achieved  by  the 
cooperative  development  and  implementation  of  systems  and  the  standardization  of 
functions  across  the  three  bureaus. 

Question:    Please  provide  a  table  showing  the  staffing  level  of  the  administrative  offices 
of  OSM. 

Answer:    The  chart  below  provides  the  organizational  location  of  administrative  offices  in 
headquarters  funded  by  the  budget  activity  Administrative  Support  described  on  OSM- 
134. 

Administrative  Offices  Staffing  Levels 

Assistant  Director  for  Finance  and  Administration  2 

Office  of  Administration  13 

Office  of  Personnel  1 2 

Division  of  Information  Systems  Management  4 

Division  of  Financial  Management  30 

Office  of  Strategic  Planning  and  Budget  13 

TOTALS  74 

Question:  Please  indicate  how  OSM  is  proceeding  with  the  implementation  of  the 
Streamlining  plan,  including  the  reduction  of  targeted  series.  Please  provide  a  table 
showing  the  dynamics  of  the  targeted  series  since  the  inception  of  the  streamlining  plan. 

Answer:    OSM  is  at  or  near  our  1997  goals  in  all  areas,  as  shown  in  the  following  chart: 
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1993 

1996 

1997 

+  Over/ 

Base 

Post-RIF 

Goal 

-  Under 

Headquarters  staff 

360 

161 

216 

-55 

Supervisors 

179 

85 

80 

+    5 

Personnel  staff 

24 

13 

10 

+    3 

Budget  staff 

12 

9 

9 

0 

Procurement  staff 

22 

13 

15 

-   2 

Finance  staff 

32 

29 

28 

+    1 

NOTES: 

The  1996  Post-RIF  column  combines  the  effect  of  OSM's  reorganization,  reduction- 
in-force,  and  administrative  streamlining.  The  1997  Coal  column  shows  the  goal  for 
1997  established  in  1994.  The  last  column  shows  the  results;  for  example,  a 
negative  number  indicates  that  OSM  exceeded  the  goal. 

These  positions  are  non-additive.  Positions  listed  as  "Headquarters  staff"  include 
supervisors  and  some  administrative  staff.  Administrative  staff  are  also  located  at 
regional  headquarters. 

Personnel,  Budget,  and  Procurement  figures  include  positions  in  Washington  and 
three  regions. 

Finance  figures  include  accounting  and  finance  staff  for  administrative  accounting 
functions  only  and  not  staff  assigned  to  AML  fee  accounting  activities. 


Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program 

Question:    To  what  extent  are  there  still  RAMP  funded  projects  outstanding  that  are  yet 
to  be  completed?  What  sources  of  funding,  if  any,  will  be  used  to  complete  or 
satisfactorily  halt  these  projects? 

Answer:    Many  RAMP  projects  require  several  years  for  completion.  At  the  end  of  FY 
1995,  there  were  462  active  contracts  with  obligations  of  $12.5  million  dollars  in  funds 
appropriated  up  to  that  time.  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  staff 
estimates  this  work  wil!  require  70  staff  years  in  FY  1996  and  will  decrease  by  20 
percent  per  year  until  the  projects  are  complete.  The  NRCS  expects  to  fund  this  technical 
assistance  through  the  Conservation  Operations  Program  account. 


Question:    How  do  these  projects  differ  from  other  OSM  projects,  both  in  size  and 
character?  How  do  they  rank  in  the  priority  system?  If  these  projects  are  unranked,  what 
is  the  overall  equivale-  I  priority  ranking  for  these  projects? 
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Answer:    RAMP  projects  do  not  differ  substantially  from  other  OSM  or  AML  State/Indian 
projects.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  RAMP  projects  were  those  generally  located 
on  sparsely  populated  rural  lands.  It  was  envisioned  that  State  Reclamation  Programs 
would  not  address  these  problems  due  to  higher  priority  problems.  However,  as 
populations  within  program  States  have  expanded,  this  criterion  is  no  longer  valid.  While 
RAMP  projects  are  limited  to  no  more  than  320  acres,  they  are  similar  to  those  projects 
addressed  under  the  Federal  and  State/Indian  reclamation  programs. 

The  reclamation  priorities  essentially  mirror  those  used  by  OSM  and  the  AML 
program  States  and  Indian  tribes.  The  unfunded  RAMP  sites  remaining  in  the  national 
inventory  contain  priority  1,  2  and  some  associated  priority  3  problems.  There  are  694 
RAMP  sites  yet  to  be  funded.  Of  these,  569  are  priority  1  and  2,  while  125  are  priority 
3.  There  are  200  sites  funded  but  not  complete:  171  are  priority  1  or  2   29  are  priority  3. 
Of  the  735  completed  sites,  700  are  priority  1  or  2;  35  are  priority  3. 

All  projects  are  ranked. 


Question:    What  has  been  the  impact  of  termination  of  RAMP  on  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service? 

Answer:   The  most  noticeable  impact  on  NRCS  is  the  diversion  of  technical  assistance 
from  other  priority  needs  in  order  to  adequately  support  existing  RAMP  contracts.  There 
is  also  concern  for  funding,  given  that  many  projects  cover  several  years. 


Question:    Are  projects  which  formerly  were  completed  under  the  RAMP  program  being 
considered  for  funding  under  the  existing  State  and  OSM  reclamation  programs? 

Answer:    The  uncertainty  over  the  FY  1996  budget  caused  States  to  administer  their 
programs  on  a  piece  meal  basis.  Now  that  the  funding  issues  have  stabilized,  the  States 
may  add  RAMP  projects  to  their  inventories  and  address  them  in  accordance  with 
program  requirements.  OSM  has  encouraged  States  to  do  so.  OSM  has  also  encouraged 
the  NCRS  to  work  with  the  States  to  accomplish  this. 


Question:    To  what  extent  has  the  termination  of  the  RAMP  program  necessitated  a  need 
to  readjust  State  priority  listings? 

Answer:    At  this  point,  States  have  not  yet  had  to  readjust  their  programs.  The 
uncertainty  over  the  FY  1996  budget  caused  them  to  administer  their  programs  on  a 
piece-meal  basis.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  consider  the  addition  of  the  RAMP 
projects.  States  may  add  the  RAMP  projects  to  their  inventories  and  address  them  in 
accordance  with  their  program  requirements.  While  this  may  delay  completing  some  of 
the  RAMP  projects,  it  does  not  preclude  their  completion. 


Wednesday,  April  24.  1996. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
WITNESS 

hon.  bruce  babbitt,  secretary,  department  of  the  interior 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We  start  the  hearing  today.  We  have  as 
our  guest  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  we're  pleased  to  wel- 
come you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of 
the  record,  and  you  can  summarize  any  way  you  choose. 

ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  back  before  this  committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  an- 
other interesting,  interactive,  constructive,  inevitably  difficult  year, 
but  that's  reality,  and  here  we  go. 

What  I'd  like  to  do,  if  I  might,  is  simply  summarize  what  I  think 
are  the  major  points  in  my  statement. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  Interior  Department  has  a  total 
request  of  $6.5  billion  for  the  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  subcommittee  which  represents  an  increase  of  $468  million. 
Good  Morning. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  are  you? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Very  good,  sir.  Good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $468  million  increase  taken  in  context,  I 
think  portrays  a  flat  budget  across  my  tenancy  here.  Our  budget 
request  this  year  is,  in  fact,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  first  budget 
that  we  got  back  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

INTERIOR  PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  issues  are,  I  think,  significant,  and  I'd  like  to  just 
point  them  out.  We  project  for  1997  the  staffing  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment will  have  an  FTE  level  of  7,800  fewer  employees  than 
when  I  came  here  in  1993.  That  reflects,  of  course,  a  sustained  ef- 
fort to  use  a  combination  of  buyouts,  reassignments,  and  in  some 
cases,  reductions  in  force.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  flat 
budget — flat  for  the  last  four  years  when  you  measure  it  against 
increasing  costs — obviously  means  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
workforce.  We  are  down  about  10  percent  in  the  number  of  depart- 
mental employees. 

This  year  we  have  asked  for  authority  for  2,000  extra  seasonal 
FTEs  so  that  we  can  keep  the  downward  trend  of  FTEs  going, 
using  the  seasonal  FTE  authority  as  a  function  of  appropriated 
funds  rather  than  FTEs.  And  obviously  in  land  management  agen- 
cies we  have  that  flexibility,  particularly  in  the  National  Park 
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Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment as  well.  I  think  it  will  help  us  continue  in  this  down  trend 
in  full-time  equivalent  employees  in  the  Department. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

I'd  like  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  ongoing  partnership  efforts 
that  we  have  discussed  with  the  committee  in  previous  years.  The 
Everglades  is  one.  We  have  a  budget  request  of  $156  million  total 
to  support  the  ongoing  efforts  in  the  Everglades.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  Florida  for  these  efforts.  We  have  built  a 
strong  and  important  partnership,  I  think  evidenced  most  notably 
by  the  continuing  commitment  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
South  Florida  Water  Management  District  to  put  up,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  third  to  a  half  of  the  restoration  costs  of  the  Everglades. 

Mr.  Yates,  good  morning.  Mr.  Dicks,  how  are  you? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  next  partnership  set  of  issues  are  the  for- 
est planners.  I  saved  this  specifically  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Bunn  is  interested  too. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Moving  right  along,  the  President's  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  Plan  is  again  included  at  a  level  of  $79  million 
for  the  continuation  of  the  habitat  conservation  planning,  the  tim- 
ber sale  preparation,  the  jobs  in  the  woods,  and  the  other  various 
components  of  the  plan. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  plan  is,  from  our  perspective,  progress- 
ing quite  well.  We  have  now  moved  to  the  completion  of  the  habitat 
conservation  plans,  we  are  really  accelerating,  and  getting  a  good 
response.  We've  done  these  plans  with  America  Pacific  Timber 
Company  in  Washington,  with  Weyerhauser  in  Washington,  with  a 
number  of  Oregon  timber  companies,  and  with  the  State  of  Oregon. 
We  now  have  a  large  plan  working  with  the  State  forestry  division 
in  Washington.  I  think  we  now  have  established  the  template  for 
doing  habitat  conservation  plans  which  amount  to  endangered  spe- 
cies clearance  and  allows  us  to  proceed  directly  to  timber  sales. 

The  timber  sale  component  that  is  under  my  jurisdiction  is  BLM 
timber  sales.  We  are  on  target.  The  appropriation  for  1997  will  en- 
able us  to  continue  to  meet  the  BLM  timber  sale  targets  which  are 
in  the  forest  plan. 

Just  another  word  about  the  habitat  conservation  plans.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  of  course,  in  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
throughout  this  Congress.  We  have  been  working  overtime  to  make 
this  habitat  conservation  planning  process  a  reality,  and  we  are 
now  having,  I  think,  major  successes  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  most  underappreciated,  major  success  is  in  the  forests 
of  the  South  and  Southeastern  United  States  where  we  have  en- 
tirely avoided  the  conflict  that  took  place  in  the  Northwest.  We've 
done  this  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
throughout  the  long-leaf  pine  forests  of  the  South.  But  in  a  very 
different  way  we  have  entered  pre-regulatory  agreements  with  a 
variety  of  timber  companies:  Georgia  Pacific,  Hancock  Resources, 
the  Potlatch  Corporation,  and  we  are  clearing  away  the  endangered 
species  issue  from  millions  of  acres  of  forest  lands.  We've  used  the 
safe-harbor  concept  increasingly  in  the  Carolinas.  We're  on  the 
verge  of  signing  a  delegated  agreement  with  the  State  of  Georgia. 
We'll  shortly  have  agreements  with  other  States.  The  important 
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thing  is  that  in  the  Southeastern  United  States  the  train  wrecks 
are  being  avoided  in  a  really  hands-on,  consultative  process  that  I 
think  is  yielding  important  results. 

I'll  be  in  Austin,  Texas,  next  week  to  sign  the  final  habitat  con- 
servation plan  for  the  birds  in  Balcone's  Canyonlands.  It's  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  effort  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It 
has  now  come  together  with  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
real  estate  industry,  the  city  of  Austin,  environmental  groups,  and 
others. 

We've  replicated  that  kind  of  thing  recently  in  southwestern 
Utah.  We  have  continuing  good  news  from  the  so-called  Natural 
Communities  Conservation  Plan — NCCP  efforts  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Those  are  important  because  in  those  cases  we  have  lit- 
erally delegated  the  ESA  responsibilities  to  the  California  State  re- 
sources agency  which  in  turn  has  brought  in  local  communities  for 
this  habitat  planning  exercise.  It's  an  interesting  partnership  be- 
cause it  is  obviously  this  administration,  the  Governor's  office  in 
California,  the  Mayor's  office  in  San  Diego,  and  a  variety  of  local 
jurisdictions  that  are  involved.  So  it's  very  encouraging  news. 

OPERATIONS  INCREASES 

The  $468  million  proposed  increase  is  allocated  among  the  three 
land  management  agencies.  We're  asking  for  a  $90  million  increase 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  including  about  a  three  percent  oper- 
ating increase  for  each  of  the  park  units;  and  a  $55  million  in- 
crease for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A  significant  portion  of 
this  increase  is  for  refuge  administration,  but  I  think  that  a  major- 
ity of  it  is  a  request  that  you  fully  fund  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  request.  We're  really  moving.  It's  really  working.  Consultation, 
candidate  conservation,  line  items,  and  the  recovered  line  items,  I 
think,  are  especially  important. 

Now  recognizing  that  the  listing  line  is  a  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy because  of  the  existence  of  a  moratorium  on  listing,  I 
would  ask  the  committee  to  be  optimistic  and  to  appropriate  a  line 
item  for  listing.  Obviously  we  couldn't  use  it  until  either  the  mora- 
torium is  lifted  or  the  act  is  reauthorized.  But  I'm  optimistic  that 
that  will  happen  in  due  course  and  we  should  prepare  for  it. 

Were  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  approximately  $45  million  for 
land  management  efforts  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  FUNDING 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  continues  to  be  an  issue.  Let  me 
just  say  up  front  that  we  need  to  get  back  at  least  to  the  1995  lev- 
els. The  cuts  that  were  made  last  year  are  really  having  woeful 
consequences  in  Indian  country.  The  cuts  in  the  level  of  the  Tribal 
Priority  Allocations  which  support  tribal  governments  were  really, 
I  think,  excessive  and  unfortunate.  I'd  say  much  the  same  thing  for 
the  level  of  funding  for  educational  programs.  That's  the  reason 
we've  asked  for  an  additional  $211  million.  It  brings  funding  for 
BIA  back  to  the  1995  level,  principally  in  those  two  areas. 
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SCIENCE  FUNDING 


There  are  significant  changes  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  abolition  of  the  National  Biological  Service.  Func- 
tions have  been  folded  from  both  directions  into  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey— the  mineral  resource  information  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  functions  of  the  Biological  Service.  That  consolida- 
tion is  moving  forward.  We  have  worked  carefully  with  committee 
staff  on  both  sides  as  mandated  in  the  committee  reports.  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  working  institution  in  place  by  the  legal 
transition  date  of  October  1st. 

There  are  some  modest  increases  in  the  science  budget  for  the 
USGS.  There  are  two  that  I  would  call  to  your  attention.  One  is 
a  request  for  the  so-called  CAC/MEDEA  project  which  is,  I  think, 
a  very  important  and  innovative  program  to  use  the  classified  fa- 
cilities of  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with  the  intelligence 
agencies  to  begin  de-classifying  CIA  information  and  other  mate- 
rials which  can  be  put  into  the  civilian  sector.  Much  of  that  is,  of 
course,  satellite  reconnaissance  data,  photographic  data  which  goes 
back  20  or  30  years  and  which  has  extraordinary  importance  for 
the  quality  of  natural  science  research.  So  I  commend  that  to  your 
attention. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  $5  million  increase  for  additional  science 
work  on  Federal  lands  including,  importantly,  the  national  park 
system. 

ELWHA  DAM  FUNDING 

Lastly,  a  word  about  Elwha  Dam. 

Good  morning.  Almost  a  full  house. 

We've  been  struggling  with  the  Elwha  Dams  now  for  two  or  three 
years.  As  you  may  recall,  the  1992  legislation  clearly  instructs  me 
to  go  out  and  study  the  feasibility  of  the  removal  of  those  dams  and 
then  to  report  back  to  the  committee.  As  I  read  it,  once  again  it 
makes  it  pretty  clear  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  in- 
tended for  me  to  make  a  proposed  decision  and  then  come  back  and 
show  how  that  would  be  financed  through  appropriations  over  a 
short  time  frame. 

The  feasibility  study  is  now  finished.  It's  been  out  for  some  time. 
And  on  the  basis  of  that  it  is  my  recommendation  to  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  that  we  proceed  with  the  purchase  and  removal 
of  Elwha  and  Glines  Canyon  Dams.  We  have  asked  for  the  budget 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $111  million  to  do  that.  We  have  not 
made  an  outlay  request  for  this  year  because  the  next  step  will  be 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  impact  statement  analyzing 
my  proposed  recommendation.  And  that's  the  way  this  appears  in 
the  budget  request. 

Now  if  there  are  any  questions,  I'm  ready  to  begin. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Babbitt  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Bruce  Babbitt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

April  24, 1996 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  at  today's  hearing  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  budget  that  you  have  before  you  reflects  the  priority  that  the  President  places  on 
protecting  America's  natural  resources  and  cultural  heritage  and  honoring  our 
historic  obligations  to  Native  Americans. 

The  President's  request  for  the  Department  seeks  a  total  of  $7.33  billion  in  funds 
subject  to  annual  appropriation  by  the  Congress.  An  additional  $2.1  billion  will  be 
provided  by  permanent  appropriations. 

The  President's  request  for  the  Department  is  an  integral  part  of  his  overall  budget 
plan.  The  President's  budget  for  1997  will  result  in  the  lowest  deficit  since  1982.  His 
seven-year  budget  has  been  certified  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as  achieving 
balance  by  2002.  But  these  goals  are  accomplished  in  ways  that  protect  American 
values,  including  the  value  that  the  American  public  places  on  the  environment. 

For  Department  of  the  Interior  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Subcommittee,  the  request  for  annual  appropriations  is  $6.5  billion  for  1997.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $468  million  in  current  budget  authority  from  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  provided  in  the  3rd  Conference  agreement  on  the  1996  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  However,  viewed  in  a  broader  perspective,  it 
is  a  flat  budget.  Even  considering  the  termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other 
1996  program  terminations,  it  is  an  increase  of  no  more  than  2.6  percent  above  1995 
and  a  decrease  of  about  $30  million,  or  0.5  percent,  from  1994. 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  spread  across  the  country  at  369  parks  and  over  500 
wildlife  refuges;  on  270  million  acres  of  public  land;  at  83  agencies  serving  over  550 
Indian  Tribes  and  one  million  Native  Americans;  and  at  numerous  laboratories  and 
field  research  sites.  These  sites  are  not  just  acres  and  buildings.  Collectively  they 
represent  America's  heritage.  The  cost  of  properly  protecting  this  heritage  ~ 
maintaining  the  physical  infrastructure  and  maintaining  acceptable  services  —  is  not 
staying  level.  Between  1994  and  1997,  our  cost  of  doing  business  as  a  result  of  pay 
increases,  higher  prices  for  supplies,  and  uncontrollable  changes  will  go  up  by  8.6 
percent. 
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Our  challenge  in  formulating  the  1997  budget  was  to  adequately  fund  our 
operational  and  on-the-ground  requirements  to  ensure  that  we  meet  our 
continuing  commitments: 

•  to  the  restoration  of  America's  natural  and  cultural  heritage  through  regional 
partnerships  with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  governments, 
community  groups,  and  the  private  sector; 

•  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  use  the  National  Parks,  National  Wildlife 
Refuges,  and  public  lands  every  year,  and  to  an  Endangered  Species  Act  that 
works; 

•  to  protecting  and  encouraging  Indian  self-determination  and  meeting  Federal 
trust  responsibilities  to  American  Indians;  and 

•  to  a  program  of  scientific  research  that  contributes  to  describing  and  resolving 
the  Nation's  resource  and  environmental  issues. 

Our  ability  to  propose  a  budget  that  meets  these  commitments  is  due  to  the 
President's  commitment  to  the  environment  and  programs  for  Native  Americans 
and  to  our  aggressive  efforts  over  the  last  three  years  to  streamline  the  Department, 
reducing  headquarters  staffs  and  management  layers,  and  to  reengineer  our 
processes  and  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  customer  services. 

Staffing.  As  part  of  these  efforts,  we  made  extensive  use  of  buyout  authority.  We 
focused  on  higher  grade  supervisors  in  headquarters  and  regional  offices  and 
employees  working  in  administrative  and  support  areas  in  order  to  free  up 
positions  for  on-the-ground  field  work.  By  the  end  of  1997,  almost  7,700  buyouts 
will  have  been  completed.  Unfortunately,  we  also  had  to  conduct  reductions  in 
force.  The  Geologic  Division  in  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  conducted  a  significant 
RIF  to  match  its  staffing  level  to  its  historic  funding  level,  separating  466  employees 
and  downgrading  or  reassigning  over  300  more.  Departmental  Management 
conducted  a  RIF  as  part  of  a  reorganization,  downgrading  or  separating  79 
employees.  Reductions  in  1996  appropriations  have  required  additional  and 
significant  RIFs.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining  issued  RIF  notices  to  265  employees, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  693,  and  the  former  National  Biological  Service  to 
92.  The  now-closed  Bureau  of  Mines  issued  832  RIF  notices.  All  told,  we  have 
issued  2,834  RIF  notices.  A  total  of  1,381  employees  were  separated  through  RIF 
procedures.  The  other  employees  took  buy-outs,  resigned  or  retired,  or  took  lower 
graded  positions. 

Between  1993  and  1997,  staffing  in  headquarters  and  central  offices  will  have  been 
reduced  by  about  2,800  FTEs,  or  26  percent,  enabling  bureaus  to  redirect  funds  and 
staff  to  on-the-ground  work  in  the  field.  We  have  also  made  good  progress  in 
reducing  higher  graded  and  administrative  support  positions.    By  devoting  a  larger 
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percentage  of  Interior's  human  and  financial  resources  to  direct  program  activities, 
we  will  provide  better,  more  cost-effective  service  to  the  public. 

We  expect  our  FTE  level  in  1997  to  be  70,155,  which  is  almost  7,800  fewer  than  in  the 
base  year  of  1993.  We  have  set  aside  2,000  additional  FTEs  in  a  separate  special 
allocation  for  seasonal  employment.  Quite  frankly,  we  doubt  funding  levels  will 
allow  us  to  use  this  allocation.  However,  it  will  be  available  to  land  managers  for 
use  in  parks,  refuges,  and  public  land  management  programs  during  peak  visitor 
seasons  to  provide  enhanced  services  to  the  visiting  public.  It  will  allow  them  the 
flexibility  they  have  not  traditionally  had  to  manage  based  on  dollars  available,  not 
on  artificial  FTE  constraints. 

Reinvention.  Interior  has  continued  to  be  a  leader  in  reinvention.  All  of  our 
bureaus  have  re-evaluated  programs,  redirected  resources,  and  re-engineered  work 
and  processes.  They  are  providing  better  service  in  less  time.  The  Minerals 
Management  Service  now  processes  royalty  payments  in  as  few  as  three  days,  one 
quarter  of  the  time  it  used  to  take  a  contractor.  We  are  also  simplifying  through 
automation.  For  example,  we  have  put  in  place  a  wide  range  of  user-friendly, 
paperless  personnel  systems  and  processes.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  other 
initiatives  such  as  implementing  electronic  commerce,  proposing  a  franchise  fund 
pilot,  and  establishing  a  new  Interior  Service  Center  which  includes  operational 
activities  previously  in  offices  within  Departmental  Management. 

These  efforts  will  continue  in  1997  to  assure  that  the  funds  we  are  asking  you  for 
will  produce  the  highest  levels  possible  of  direct  front-line  customer  service  and  on- 
the-ground  activity.  Over  30  reinvention  labs  across  the  Department  are  developing 
innovative  new  approaches  to  management,  that  will  make  the  Department  more 
efficient  and  effective.  We  will  continue  to  consolidate  efforts  and  eliminate  levels 
of  review,  as  the  Denver  Service  Center  of  the  National  Park  Service  did  to  reduce 
by  50  percent  the  amount  of  architectural  and  engineering  review  time  required  for 
major  projects.  The  review  days  for  programs  are  being  decreased  from  an  average 
of  810  to  395  —  a  reduction  of  two  work-years. 

With  this  background,  I'd  now  like  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  key  elements  of 
the  1997  budget. 

Partnerships.  A  theme  that  runs  throughout  this  budget  is  continued  —  and 
expanded  —  support  for  regional  partnerships  with  States,  local  and  tribal 
governments,  other  Federal  agencies,  industry,  non-profit  groups,  and  concerned 
ordinary  citizens.  These  partnerships  are  a  better  way  of  doing  business.  They  are 
not  top  down  programs  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  involve  bringing 
people  together  to  consider  regional  problems  on  a  landscape  scale.  The  goal  is  to 
involve  all  stakeholders  and  search  for  consensus,  looking  for  common  ground  to 
implement  a  vision  of  how  we  live  on  the  landscape. 
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The  solutions  derived  from  successful  partnerships  will  be  more  effective  and 
enduring  than  piecemeal  efforts  by  individual  Federal  agencies  or  State  and  local 
entities.  By  looking  at  whole  landscapes  and  by  bringing  all  stakeholders  to  the 
table,  we  can  strive  for  balanced  solutions  that  provide  for  the  renewal  of  America's 
natural  and  cultural  heritage  and  for  a  vibrant  and  sustainable  economy. 

All  told,  this  budget  will  support  literally  hundreds  of  partnerships,  from  the 
Blackstone  River  in  New  England  to  habitat  conservation  plans  in  San  Diego: 

•  In  the  Everglades,  we  have  brought  together  a  broad  group  of  Federal,  State, 
tribal,  county,  municipal,  and  special  purpose  agencies  to  address  a  simple  fact: 
the  Everglades  are  dying.  Water  flowing  from  the  Kissimmee  River  to  Florida 
Bay  today  traverses  an  ecosystem  shaped  and  reshaped  over  the  last  100  years  by  a 
man-made  flood  control  system.  The  consequences  of  these  artificial  changes 
include  a  decline  by  nearly  90  percent  of  wading  bird  populations  in  Everglades 
National  Park,  the  collapse  of  commercial  fisheries  in  Florida  Bay,  and  the 
degradation  of  water  quality. 

The  comprehensive  plan  that  has  emerged  to  respond  to  this  long-developing 
crisis  includes  three  elements.  First,  the  natural  hydrologic  functioning  of  the 
Everglades  must  be  reestablished  by  acquiring  land  for  habitat  preservation, 
dynamic  water  storage  and  filtration  purposes.  Second,  current  restoration 
projects  and  scientific  research  must  be  accelerated.  Third,  stakeholders  in  the 
region  must  make  a  long-term  commitment  to  ensure  that  restoration  efforts 
will  support  the  health  of  Florida's  environment  and  economy. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  committed  major  resources  to  restoration  of  the 
Everglades.  In  this  budget,  the  Administration  requests  Everglades  funding  of 
$155.8  million  for  the  Department  to  pay  for  critical  land  acquisition  to  improve 
water  storage  and  water  quality  and  for  accelerated  hydrologic  and  biological 
research,  resource  protection  at  parks  and  refuges,  and  construction  of  modified 
water  delivery  structures. 

•  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  1997  budget  will  provide  the  funding  necessary  to 
continue  the  Administration's  commitment  to  a  Forest  Plan  that  strengthens 
both  the  environmental  health  and  economic  health  of  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Northern  California.  The  Forest  Plan  marks  an  entirely  new  chapter  in 
conservation  history  in  the  sense  of  taking  into  consideration  an  entire 
landscape  and  bringing  together  good  science  and  good  forestry  practice  to  build  a 
timber  plan  across  an  entire  region  that  balances  environmental  concerns  and  a 
sustainable  level  of  timber  harvests.  The  budget  for  the  Department's  Forest 
Plan  work  is  $79.2  million.  With  this  funding,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
in  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  will  be  able  to  offer  211 
million  board  feet  of  timber  for  sale  in  1997. 
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•  In  the  coal  mining  states  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
has  been  leading  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  initiative,  a  partnership  effort 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  coal  regulatory  authorities,  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies,  local  water  districts,  and  grass  roots  organizations  in  the  coal  fields. 
Over  7,000  miles  of  streams  in  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  have  been  devastated  by  the  effects  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  damaging  human  health,  fish  and  wildlife,  public  water  supplies, 
business  development,  recreation,  and  tourism.  With  its  partners,  OSM  is 
applying  known  technology  to  restore  and  enhance  these  streams  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  and  natural  communities  that  depend  on  them.  The  budget 
includes  $4.3  million  from  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund  as  seed  money  to 
initiate  clean-up  at  12  sites  in  eight  States. 

•  Throughout  the  country,  the  Department  is  working  with  private  landowners, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others  to  develop  Habitat  Conservation  Plans 
that  allow  economic  development  activities  to  continue  without  harming  listed, 
proposed,  or  candidate  endangered  species.  Successes  have  included  agreements 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  timber  companies  that  allow  logging,  while 
affording  protection  to  the  spotted  owl  and  other  species;  agreements  in  the 
Southeast  with  States,  the  private  sector,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
protect  Red  Cockaded  Woodpecker  habitat;  and  the  recent  agreement  to  provide 
habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise  in  Utah.  In  1997,  there  will  be  over  300  HCPs  under 
development.  To  support  this  critical  work,  the  budget  proposes  an  increase  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  consultation  program  and  a  $6  million  pilot 
program  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  paying  the  costs  of  land  acquisition  as  part 
of  HCPs. 

Land  Management  Operations.  As  have  our  budgets  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years, 
the  1997  budget  proposes  the  funding  we  believe  necessary  to  adequately  operate  and 
maintain  the  National  park  and  wildlife  refuge  systems,  as  well  as  the  public  lands 
in  the  West.  As  in  prior  years,  we  propose  to  put  resources  where  they  count  most: 
close  to  park  visitors,  wildlife  watchers  and  hunters,  stockmen  and  miners,  and 
recreational  boaters  and  anglers  who  use  them.  Demand  for  services  from  all  three 
of  the  land  management  bureaus  is  growing.  Park  visitation  is  projected  at  273 
million  people  in  1997,  and  hunting,  recreation,  and  other  visits  to  the  public  lands 
and  wildlife  refuges  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  President  proposes  an  increase  of  $90.2  million  from  the  1996  Conference  for 
the  Operation  of  the  National  Park  System  account.  This  increase  will  allow  the 
System's  369  parks  to  maintain  operational  capabilities  and  at  least  keep  even  with 
maintenance  requirements.  At  a  minimum,  all  parks  will  receive  a  three  percent 
increase  to  maintain  current  levels  of  resource  protection  and  visitor  services;  parks 
with  more  deeply  rooted  problems  will  receive  a  larger  increase.  Increases  totaling 
$13  million  will  go  directly  to  39  parks  in  the  form  of  specific  program  increases  to 
address  immediate  resource  needs.  An  additional  $16  million  is  requested  for 
natural  and  cultural  resource  management,  regional  maintenance  programs,  and 
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the  air  quality  program.  Increased  air  quality  monitoring  will  allow  the  Park  Service 
to  ensure  the  integrity  of  Class  I  park  areas  threatened  by  air  pollution.  Visitor 
services  in  parks  will  be  further  enhanced  by  continued  funding  in  the  Construction 
account  for  visitor  transportation  improvements  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Zion 
National  Parks. 

For  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposed  increases  in  the  Resource  Management 
account  include  $10  million  over  1996  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  highest 
priority  units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  system.  This  will  allow  greater 
opportunities  for  compatible,  wildlife-dependent  recreation,  reduce  maintenance 
backlogs,  and  provide  additional  habitat  restoration.  A  $4.4  million  initiative  to 
help  revitalize  wild  fish  stocks  of  recreational  importance  for  the  Nation's  50 
million  licensed  anglers  is  also  proposed.  This  funding  will  restore  and  enhance 
degraded  habitat  in  cooperation  with  States,  local  communities,  Tribes,  and  other 
recreational  fisheries  stakeholders  in  the  Colorado  River  basin,  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  States,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  the  Missouri/Mississippi  basin. 
Additional  efforts  will  focus  on  the  impacts  of  whirling  disease  on  trout  fisheries  in 
Montana  and  other  western  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  budget  for  1997  emphasizes  protection  of  natural 
resources,  renewed  support  for  recreational  customers,  and  full  implementation  of 
the  Forest  Plan.  Proposed  increases  in  the  Management  of  Lands  and  Resources 
account  for  these  efforts  total  $19.3  million,  but  are  partially  offset  by  decreases  in 
other  programs,  including  the  Automated  Land  and  Mineral  Records  System  where 
development  efforts  are  winding  down.  The  proposed  increases  will  support 
overdue  improvements  in  the  management  of  riparian  areas  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  storm  water  pollution  abatement  at  abandoned  mine  sites,  control  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  infrastructure  maintenance  at  BLM  recreation  sites. 

Endangered  Species  Program.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  a  strong,  effective 
conservation  tool  that  can  work  to  preserve  the  biological  diversity  of  our  Nation 
without  stifling  economic  development.  Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  used 
previously  neglected  tools  in  the  Act  to  provide  greater  administrative  flexibility, 
allowing  us  to  continue  effective  protection  for  species  while  minimizing  economic 
effects,  assuring  fair  treatment  for  landowners,  and  reducing  delay  and  uncertainty 
for  States,  local  governments,  private  industry,  and  individuals.  The  President's 
budget  proposes  a  level  of  funding  that  will  allow  us  to  continue  these  efforts  in 
1997. 

The  budget  restores  adequate  funding  for  the  candidate  conservation  program  to  pay 
for  partnership  efforts  with  Federal  and  State  landowners  and  the  private  sector  to 
arrest  the  decline  of  species  that  are  candidates  for  listing  under  the  ESA.  Relatively 
modest  preemptive  expenditures  on  these  species  now  could  avoid  the  need  to  list 
them  in  the  future. 
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The  budget  also  restores  the  funding  required  for  an  orderly  listing  program.  For 
the  past  year,  final  listings  have  been  prohibited  by  the  moratorium  adopted  in  the 
1995  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  Since  October,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  been  prevented  by  a  lack  of  funding  from  conducting  any 
meaningful  preparatory  or  analytical  work.  Continuing  to  ignore  the  238  species 
currently  proposed  for  listing  means  that  many  of  them  may  continue  to  decline. 
We  will  have  less  flexibility  in  managing  protection  for  these  species  when  they  are 
listed  and  will  spend  more  on  recovering  them. 

The  budget  restores  funding  for  the  consultation  and  recovery  programs.  The  1997 
consultation  program  will  focus  on  over  300  HCPs,  including  expanded  technical 
assistance  to  expedite  HCP  permit  processing,  and  on  increased  Forest  Plan  work. 
The  recovery  program  will  focus  on  getting  ahead  of  the  backlog  of  recovery  actions 
and  making  greater  progress  towards  the  goal  of  recovery  of  species. 

Elwha  Dams  Removal.  As  part  of  a  Government-wide  effort  to  improve  planning 
and  budgeting  for  fixed  asset  acquisition,  the  budget  includes  $111  million  in  a 
Government-wide  general  provision  to  provide  "upfront"  budget  authority  for 
restoration  of  the  Elwha  River  in  Olympic  National  Park,  Washington,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  102-495.  Starting  in  FY  1998  after  environmental  studies 
have  been  completed,  the  National  Park  Service  would  use  these  funds  to  acquire 
the  Elwha  and  Glines  Canyon  Dams  and  to  fully  restore  the  river  ecosystem.  Long- 
term  benefits  of  this  project  are  estimated  at  $163  million  and  include  restoring 
native  fisheries  for  both  the  Elwha  Tribe  and  local  communities,  improving  natural 
resources  and  recreation  within  the  park,  and  creating  jobs  during  the  restoration 
effort. 

BIA  Programs.  The  largest  partnership  in  our  budget  is  our  partnership  with  the 
over  550  Federally  recognized  Tribes.  In  1994,  the  President  invited  all  tribal  leaders 
to  the  White  House  for  a  historic  government-to-government  meeting.  The  1997 
budget  continues  to  build  on  this  base  by  proposing  that  51  percent  of  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  devoted  to  Tribal  Priority  Allocation 
programs.  Tribes  may  establish  their  own  priorities  for  the  use  of  TPA  funds  based 
on  local  conditions  and  unique  needs.  More  than  85  percent  of  the  operating  budget 
is  available  for  operation  by  Tribes  under  Self-Determination  contracts  and  Self- 
Governance  Compacts. 

As  we  ask  Tribes  to  take  on  increased  responsibility,  we  must  provide  adequate 
resources,  both  for  Tribes  and  for  the  Government's  residual  trust  responsibilities. 
To  meet  this  commitment,  the  President's  budget  proposes  an  increase  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  $211  million  over  the  1996  Conference  level. 

Three-quarters  of  the  proposed  increase  will  go  to  Tribal  Priority  Allocation 
programs.  This  will  restore  these  programs  to  the  level  of  1995  and  provide  an 
additional  increase  of  $86  million  or  nine  percent  to  pay  for  basic  necessities  and 
services  critical  to  the  quality  of  life  on  reservations,  including  tribal  government, 
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law  enforcement,  child  welfare,  scholarships,  natural  resource  management,  and 
road  maintenance. 

An  increase  of  $43.5  million  is  proposed  for  school  operations  to  provide  funds 
needed  for  BIA  schools  to  maintain  academic  standards  and  provide  safe 
transportation  for  an  anticipated  1997-1998  enrollment  of  51,800  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students. 

In  the  President's  budget,  TPA  and  education  programs  together  comprise  83  percent 
of  the  BIA  operating  budget.  Other  reservation-based  programs  account  for  eight 
percent.  Only  nine  percent  of  the  operating  budget  pays  for  administration.  In  1997, 
Central  and  Area  Offices  and  other  support  functions  are  funded  at  a  level  almost 
$28  million  lower  than  two  years  ago.  Central  Office  staffing  will  be  one  third  below 
two  years  ago;  only  critical  trust  and  inherently  Federal  functions  remain. 

Office  of  the  Special  Trustee.  To  provide  for  orderly  implementation  of  the  transfer 
directed  in  the  1996  Conference  bill,  I  have  administratively  transferred  authority 
for  a  portion  of  my  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian  Tribes  and  individuals  from  BIA 
to  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians.  As  a  result,  the  Special  Trustee  now 
has  direct  authority  and  responsibility  for  a  significant  component  of  the  trust  asset 
management  function  —  collection,  disbursement,  and  investment  of  Indian  trust 
moneys  —  as  well  as  general  oversight  for  other  Interior  trust  functions. 

As  discussed  at  your  hearing  on  the  BIA,  a  1997  increase  of  $20  million  is  proposed 
for  functions  reporting  to  the  Special  Trustee.  The  additional  resources  will  be  used 
to  continue  efforts  to  bring  trust  resource  management,  accounting,  investment, 
and  related  systems  up  to  industry  standards,  and  immediately  address  accounting 
systems  and  control  deficiencies.  These  efforts  will  help  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  fulfills  its  responsibilities  to  properly  account  for  and  invest,  as  well  as 
maximize  the  return  on,  all  Indian  trust  moneys;  and  prepare  accurate  and  timely 
reports  to  account  holders  regarding  all  collections,  disbursements,  investments, 
and  investment  earnings.  These  and  other  efforts  over  the  next  three  years  will  be 
guided  by  a  comprehensive  strategic  plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Special  Trustee. 

Science.  The  Administration  is  committed  to  a  vital  program  of  scientific  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Interior's  earth  science  and  biological 
research  have  contributed  greatly  to  describing  and  resolving  the  Nation's  resource 
and  environmental  issues,  as  well  as  to  safeguarding  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

The  1997  budget  continues  this  commitment  with  a  request  for  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  of  $746.4  million,  an  increase  of  $15.8  million  over  the  1996  level.  As  a 
result  of  1996  Congressional  action,  USGS  is  now  Interior's  "science  agency" 
responsible  for  most  of  the  Department's  scientific  research  activities.  Funding  for 
the  biological  science  programs  of  the  former  National  Biological  Service  has  been 
merged  with  that  for  the  earth  science  programs  of  USGS.   In  addition,  the  Congress 
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transferred  mineral  resource  information  functions  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  USGS. 

Although  we  did  not  propose  or  request  the  consolidation  of  science  programs  in 
USGS,  we  are  committed  to  making  the  consolidation  work  and  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  potential  synergy  between  biological  and  earth  sciences.  As  requested  by  the 
Chairman  we  will  provide  information  on  our  progress  to  the  Subcommittee  as  the 
details  of  the  consolidation  are  worked  out.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Subcommittee. 

Fiscal  Year  1997  increases  in  USGS  include  $5  million  for  work  related  to  equipment 
upgrade  to  establish  a  basic  infrastructure  to  manage  classified  data  that  can  be  used 
by  civilian  agencies  to  address  environmental  issues  and  $5.8  million  for  biological 
work  on  Federal  lands  prioritized  by  the  land  management  agencies.  In  addition, 
USGS  will  redirect  $5.4  million  within  its  base  to  higher  priority  programs, 
including:  examining  the  public  drinking  water  supply;  studying  urban  geologic 
hazards;  compiling  and  producing  a  digital  National  Atlas  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  private  and  public  interest  groups;  and  supplying  the  geospatial 
data  to  support  the  2000  Decennial  Census  before  FY  1999. 

Conclusion.  There  are  numerous  differences  on  budgetary  and  fiscal  policy  between 
our  Administration  and  the  Congress.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  1997  budget  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  supports  priorities  on  which  there  should  be 
consensus.  I  hope  that  over  the  next  several  months,  we  can  have  a  dialogue  on  a 
1997  appropriation  bill  that  will  meet  these  priorities. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
JURISDICTION  INTERIOR  &  RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(budget  authority,  millions  of  dollars) 

Bureau/Office 

1995  Actual 

1996 
Conference 

1997  Request 

Change 
(97-96) 

Percent 
Change 

Current  Mandatory  Account 

6,509 
-55 

6,026 
-59 

6,494 

- 

+468 

- 

+7.8% 

6,454 

5,967 

6,436)1               +469 

+7.9% 

Overall    Budget    Numbers:     Total  FY  97   net  discretionary  Interior  budget  subject  to  annual 
appropriation:      $7.33   billion   ($468   million,   or   6.4  percent,   over  FY  96   Conference). 
However,   viewed  in   a  longer  perspective,  it  is  a  flat  budget.      Considering  the 
termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines   and  other   1996  programs,   it  is   an  increase  of  no 
more  than  2.6  percent  above   1995  and  an  actual  decrease  of  about  $30  million,  or  0.5 
percent,    from    1994. 

Major    Budget   Themes 

•  Partnerships    with    States    and    Local    Governments: 

$155.8    million   for   Everglades;    $79.2   million   for   Pacific   Northwest   (President's   Forest 
Plan);   $4.3   million   for  OSM   Appalachian  Clean   Streams;   increases   for  Habitat 
Conservation   Plans   including    $6   million   pilot  program   for   grants   to   States   to   assist 
in    land    acquisition 

•  Land     Management    Operations: 

+$90.2   million   in   NPS   operations   account   to   fund   3%   across-the-board   increase   at 

least   for   all    park   units    and    additional   increases   proposed   for   selected   parks    facing 

immediate    resource    needs. 

+$10   million   in   FWS    operations   account   to   fund   operation   and   maintenance   of  the 

highest  priority   units.      +$4.4   million   to   revitalize   wild   fish   stocks. 

+$19.3    million   in   BLM   operations   account   to   emphasize   protection   of  natural 

resources    and    renewed    support    for    recreational    customers. 

•  Indian    Affairs:      +$211    million  for  BIA,   including:      +$158   million   for  Tribal   Priority 
Allocations;  +$43.5   million  for  school  operations.     +$20  million  for  Office  of  the 
Special    Trustee. 

•  Science    Programs:     +$15.8  million  for  one  Interior  Science  Agency  -  USGS  - 
committed    to   make   the   consolidation    work. 

Reinventing     Interior:      Interior  has  continued  to  be  a  leader  in  reinvention.      All  of  our 
bureaus    have    re-evaluated    programs,    redirected    resources,    and    re-engineered    work 
and    processes. 

Staffing:     Overall,  the  Department  has  already  exceeded  its   1999  FTE  goals  under  the 
President's    252,000    FTE    reduction    program    and    the    Federal    Workforce    Restructuring 
Act.     We  expect  our  FTE  level  in  1997  to  be  70,155,  which  is  almost  7,800  fewer  than  in  the 
base  year  of  1993  and  2,000  below  our  1999  goal.     We  have  set  aside  the  2,000  below  the 
1999  goal   in   a  separate   special   allocation   for  seasonal   employment.      A  major  portion  of 
these  reductions   have  occurred   in   Central   and   Regional   offices.      Between    1993    and    1997, 
staffing  in  these  offices  will  have  been  reduced  by  about  2,800  FTEs,  or  26  percent.     We 
have    also    made    good    progress    in    reducing    higher    graded    and    administrative    support 
positions. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  you  can  see,  there's 
a  lot  of  interest  here  this  morning,  so  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  hold 
to  the  five-minute  rule.  I'll  have  a  couple  of  questions.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  questions  for  the  record,  I'm  sure,  and  I  hope  that  you 
can  respond  promptly  to  the  members  on  those.  I  will  go  first  to 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Yates  and  then  to  the  other  members  as 
they  arrive.  But  we  will  try  to  stick  to  five  minutes  so  everybody 
has  a  chance.  I  know  that  you  have  a  date  with  the  authorizing 
committee  at  1:30  and  are  anxious  to  get  there,  so  we  don't  want 
to  impede  your  ability  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  you  sure  he's  anxious  to  get  there?  [Laughter.] 

SALVAGE  TIMBER 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  April  22,  1996  you  submitted  a 
report  to  the  committee  which  concluded  that  you  "optimized 
salvaged  timber  harvests  as  called  for  in  Public  Law  104^19  with- 
out setting  aside  the  existing  land  management  and  environmental 
framework."  I  am  pleased  and  surprised  to  hear  that  based  on  the 
reports  that  I  hear  in  the  media  and  in  the  administration's  com- 
ments on  the  salvage  provisions — which  seem  to  be  somewhat  in 
disagreement  with  what  you  have.  Could  you  comment  on  how  you 
have  been  able  to  successfully  implement  this  law  which  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  approved  and  why  there  is  now  such 
a  furor  over  this  provision  given  your  recent  report  on  the  success- 
ful implementation? 

And  secondly,  have  you  shared  your  report  with  the  President 
and  Vice  President? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  the  vast  proportion  of  the  salvage  rider  impact  falls  upon 
the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Our  piece  of  that  is  really  quite  small.  Our 
timber  harvest  target  in  the  Northwest,  which  is  I  believe,  the  only 
place  that  BLM  lands  are  involved,  there  may  be  minuscule 
amounts  elsewhere,  200  million.  I  would  guess  that  of  the  total  tar- 
gets in  the  salvage  bill  that  is  probably  less  than  five  percent. 

So  we  have  had  a  relatively  smooth  transition.  And  we  have  in 
most  cases  been  able  to  find  substitute  timber  to  avoid  cutting  on 
the  318  tracts  which  are  a  serious  concern.  Each  one  of  those  cuts, 
in  my  judgment,  is  very,  very  unnecessary  and  damaging 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mean  cuts  of  the  salvage  or  cuts  of  the  green? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Cuts  of  green.  We  have  to  some  degree  been 
able  to  work  around  cutting  the  green  318  tracts  by  finding  other 
timber. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  have  substituted 
and  apparently  you  are  doing  this  and  staying  in  the  framework 
of  the  law.  Why  cannot  the  Forest  Service  do  the  same,  and  why 
would  they  need  special  authority  to  do  so? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  Forest  Service  has  a  lot  less  flexibility  in 
the  context  of  the  President's  forest  plan.  They  have  vastly  larger 
amounts  to  produce  and  a  lot  less  substitution  flexibility. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  said  the  law  allows  you  to  substitute  if  you 
choose  to  do  so.  The  present  law. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  If  the  timber  is  available  and  if  the  bidder  is 
willing  to  do  substitution.  Another  reason  it  has  been  easier  on 
BLM  is  because  of  the  willing  bidder. 

Most  of  our  cutting  has  been  in  the  O&C  lands,  virtually  all  of 
it  is  in  the  O&C  lands  which  are  basically  the  low-lying  lands  in 
Oregon.  And  in  that  O&C  checkerboard  there  are  a  lot  of  lands 
that  have  already  been  cut.  There  are  a  lot  of  isolated  scraps,  and 
the  substitution  is  relatively  easy  in  most  cases  because  there  is  in 
many  cases,  equivalent  timber  that  is  outside  the  old-growth  re- 
serves nearby. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  Forest  Service  areas  which 
are  being,  in  my  judgment,  significantly  impacted  and  a  real  threat 
to  the  President's  forest  plan. 

Mr.  Regula.  One  last  question.  I  see  my  time  is  running  out 
here. 

1996  APPROPRIATIONS 

On  April  21,  when  queried  on  the  evening  news  concerning  Re- 
publican changes  to  the  1996  Appropriations  Bill,  you  were  quoted 
as  saying  that  there  had  been  no  changes  and  that  the  Republicans 
had  talked  the  talk  but  not  walked  the  walk.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand that  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  the  changes 
in  the  mining  patent  moratorium,  there  had  been  increased  fund- 
ing for  Indian  programs,  we  dropped  the  murrlet  language,  we  de- 
leted the  bill  language  requiring  BLM  management  of  Mojave,  we 
permitted  NPS  operations  at  Mojave,  and  we  revised  the  Columbia 
Basin  eco-region  assessment  language  guide. 

I  thought  those  were  rather  substantial  changes,  and  it  doesn't 
quite  square  with  what  you  said  when  queried. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  aid  of  accuracy,  I  would 
want  to  look  at  the  exact  quote  in  its  context  and  the  changes  to 
the  bill  that  had  been  made  as  of  that  time.  I  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  respond  in  writing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  position  of  this  Administration  has  been  that 
these  riders  are  inappropriate.  If  I  may  ad-lib  a  little  bit,  I  would 
say  that  my  working  relations  with  this  committee  on  the  numbers 
over  the  past  year  have  been  good.  Given  where  we  started  last 
year  with  the  602(b)  allocation,  the  way  we've  worked  the  numbers 
has  been  pretty  productive. 

I  mean,  we've  minimized,  with  the  help  of  this  committee,  the 
disruption.  And  I  think  that's  been  an  important  achievement. 

I  can't  say  that  about  the  riders. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Legislative  Riders — Press  Quotes 

The  Department  has  been  unable  to  locate  a  complete  transcript  of  the  Secretary's 
April  21,  1996  comments.  However,  as  of  April  21,  it  was  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Administration  that  the  changes  made  to  the  various 
policy  riders  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  bill  had  not  re- 
solved the  core  problems  with  the  riders.  For  example,  although  the  version  of  the 
Mojave  Preserve  rider  current  as  of  that  date  permitted  National  Park  Service  man- 
agement of  the  Preserve,  if  effectively  prohibited  the  Park  Service  from  operating 
the  Preserve  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  under  the  California  Desert  Act. 
The  Tongass  rider  still  mandated  an  unsound  level  of  timber  harvesting.  The  Inte- 
rior Columbia  Basin  Management  Project  rider  still  terminated  the  Project  short  of 
completion  and  still  terminated  interim  fish  and  wildlife  management  projects  in 
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the  Project  area.  And  the  Endangered  Species  Act  rider  still  prevented  final  listing 
decisions  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  agree  with  that,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  that  there  has  been  substantial  cooperation — on  the 
money  issues,  not  on  the  riders. 

Mr.  Yates? 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  PLAN 

Mr.  Yates.  I  want  to  agree  with  you  too,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  bill 
was  so  terrible  to  begin  with  that  the  changes  that  Mr.  Regula  has 
referred  to  are,  to  use  your  words,  really  minuscule  in  comparison 
to  what  the  impact  of  the  bill  is  on  so  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

You  spoke  about  all  the  agreements  that  you're  entering  into  in 
the  southern  States  respecting  the  forests.  I  don't  know  quite  what 
the  import  of  those  agreements  are  and  why  they're  not — and  why 
you  are  not  also  negotiating  with  the  States  in  the  Northwest.  Is 
that  because  the  Forest  Service  should  do  those  negotiations? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Yates,  we  are  now.  As  I  indicated,  I  think 
from  the  very  beginning,  we  are  now  getting  these  results  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  habitat  conservation  plans. 

The  difference  is,  that  the  habitat  conservation  plans  are  now 
unfolding  after  ten  years  of  litigation  and  contention.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  do  these  regulatory  partnerships  of  clearances 
on  the  front  end.  It's  what  we  should  have  been  doing  back  in 
about  1985,  1986,  1987.  And  the  real  difference  in  the  long-leaf 
pine  forests  of  the  South  is  that  there  isn't  any  litigation.  There 
hasn't  been  a  train  wreck.  We  are  very  diligently  moving  in  every 
State  from  Arkansas  across  to  North  Carolina  and  using  a  variety 
of  different  sections  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  reach  these 
clearances.  We've  done  literally  dozens  of  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  good. 

LEGISLATIVE  RIDERS 

Tell  me,  what  is  the  impact  as  already  noted,  and  what  is  the 
impact  likely  to  be  of  the  legislative  riders  on  habitat  and  environ- 
ment in  the  Northwest  and  in  Alaska? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  Mr.  Yates,  we  oppose  the  riders  because 
without  characterizing  each  and  every  one  of  them,  I  believe  they 
have  very  deleterious  effects.  There  are  a  number  of  issues  in  the 
riders.  The  waiver  of  environmental  law,  the  so-called  sufficiency 
issues  loom  large,  particularly  in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  in 
some  measure  in  the  Tongass  Forest,  as  well  as,  in  the  Washing- 
ton-Oregon forest  provisions. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  really  interested  in  the  effect  of  these  riders  on 
the  habitat. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can't  understand 
the  term  rider.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  contained  the 
law.  It's  the  law  now.  It's  an  amendment  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  no.  We're  talking  about 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Regula.  He's  talking  about  the  1996  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well  that's  why  I  was  asking  for  a  clarification  of 
what  he  means  by  the  term  rider. 
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Mr.  Yates.  It's  the  legislative  appropriations  on  the  1996  bill. 

Well  all  of  these  so-called  riders  originated  in  this  committee. 
They  originated  either  as  amendments  that  became  part  of  the  law. 
Well  the  so-called  Taylor  Amendment  became  the  law  in  the  rescis- 
sions bill.  But  nothing  else  has  become  law  because  we  are  still  ne- 
gotiating the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  are  they  amendments  before  the  committee 

Mr.  Yates.  They  aren't  called  amendments.  It's  been  traditional 
to  call  them  riders.  If  you  prefer  to  call  them  amendments,  you  can 
call  them  amendments.  I  prefer  to  call  them  riders.  They  are  riding 
where  they  shouldn't  ride.  [Laughter.] 

That's  my  opinion,  of  course,  but 

Mr.  Skeen.  What's  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  about  two  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  was  more  interested  in  what  the  effect  on  habitat  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  likely  to  be.  I  had  the  impression  that  in  the  North- 
west, for  example,  cutting  the  greens  along  with  the  salvage  is  like- 
ly to  disturb,  if  not  seriously  impair,  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  try  to  salvage  the  salmon — the  growth  of  the  salmon.  Am 
I  right  on  that? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  Mr.  Yates,  my  concern  about  the  green 
timber  cuts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  that  there  are  groups  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  to  challenge  Judge  Dwyer's  decision  and  the  Presi- 
dent's forest  plan  and  to  upset  years  of  work  by  going  into  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  saying  that  green  timber  cuts  of  old  growth  forests, 
not  contemplated  in  the  forest  plan,  have  upset  the  biological 
science  on  which  the  forest  plan  was  based.  The  worst  scenario 
that  could  result  is  another  injunction  enjoining  all  timber  harvests 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades. 

Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  there  are  parties  on  both  extremes 
who  want  that  result.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That's  the  reason  we  have 
been  so  vocal  about  the  so-called  318  green  timber  cuts. 

We  hope  that  won't  happen,  but  I'm  saying  that  there  are  people 
on  both  sides  who  sincerely  want  that. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM 

Mr.  Yates.  One  last  question.  How  can  the  restrictions  on  the 
Columbia  River  basin  ecosystem  assessment  effect  the  environment 
in  that  sensitive  area? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  difficulty  with  the  Columbia  River  basin 
rider  /  amendment 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Law — slash  law. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  Is  that  it  contains,  embedded  in 
the  rider,  layered  waivers  of  many  of  the  controlling  environmental 
laws.  It  would  simply  mandate,  in  the  last  version  that  I  am  famil- 
iar with,  mandate  cutting  without  compliance  with  environmental 
laws.  That  would  have  important  effects  particularly  on  the  salmon 
issues,  and  particularly  the  Chinook  runs. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  bad  effect? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  Cutting  what  you  can  excessively,  and 
ignoring  compliance  with  the  environmental  laws,  will  silt  up  riv- 
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ers  so  that  salmon  do  not  spawn  which  results  in  increasing  jeop- 
ardy to  the  salmon. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen? 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Babbitt,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  land  acquisition  situation.  We've  talked 
about  this  at  great  length  particularly  as  it  affects  the  11  or  12  so- 
called  original  Western  States.  On  this  habitat  conservation  pro- 
gram, you've  mentioned  areas  of  operations  in  agreements  in 
Texas.  Do  you  have  no  public  land  in  Texas?  There  are  no  BLM 
lands  in  Texas. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There's  some  BLM  subservice,  a  minuscule 
amount.  But  there  are  no  public  lands  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Skeen.  No  public  lands  in  Texas. 

What  kind  of  agreements  do  you  make,  and  is  there  any  land  ac- 
quisition involved?  Is  it  just  an  agreement  of  operations  of  habitat? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  if  you  are  speaking  about  the  long-leaf 
pine  forest  and  the  timber  issues 

Mr.  Skeen.  That's  what  you  were  referring  to. 

RED  COCKADED  WOODPECKER 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  There  has  been  no  land  acquisition.  The 
principle  species  there — not  the  only  one,  the  principle  one,  is  sort 
of  a  Southern  version  of  the  spotted  owl.  It  is  called  the  red 
cockaded  woodpecker.  It's  an  interesting  bird.  Like  in  the  North- 
west, it  prefers  to  nest  in  old-growth  trees.  It's  a  good  bird.  It  has 
great  family  values,  a  monogamous  bird.  [Laughter.] 

And  we  have  learned,  through  the  use  of  science,  a  lot  of  man- 
agement techniques.  It's  really  working  out  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  is  in  agreement  then,  between  your  agency  and 
some  agency  in  Texas.  I'm  assuming  it's  part  of  the  governmental 
agency? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  in  many  cases 

Mr.  Skeen.  Or  private  lands. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  It  includes  private  lands  man- 
aged by  the  big  timber  companies.  We  would  work  these  issues  out 
with  Georgia  Pacific,  as  I  mentioned,  with  Potlatch  in  Arkansas, 
with  Hancock  Resources,  with  International  Paper,  with  a  variety 
of  timber  companies.  None  of  these  agreements  state  no  logging.  It 
involves,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Georgia  Pacific,  they  moved 
their  biologists  out  ahead  on  their  land  surveys,  spot  the  nesting 
clusters,  and  just  work  around  them.  It  affects  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  their  timber  cut.  You  can  see  Georgia  Pacific  ads  on  tele- 
vision with  a  red  bird  in  a  green  tree.  They  are  saying,  "This 
works.  We  can  do  it." 

Mr.  Skeen.  A  monogamous  bird  in  a  green  tree. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  An  old  green  tree,  preferably  with  a 
dead  top. 
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LAND  BLOCKING 


Mr.  Skeen.  Let's  get  back  to  the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  BLM 
to  either  the  States  or  to  private  entities.  So  far,  I'm  still  interested 
in  that.  I  could  get  side-tracked  because  of  a  lot  of  endangered  spe- 
cies work  and  a  lot  of  other  things  going. 

Once  again,  there's  a  lot  of  mixed  feeling  in  the  States  in  these 
public  lands.  A  lot  of  them  would  like  to  see  a  transition  of  these 
BLM  lands  back  to  the  States  or  to  private  ownership,  and  I  would 
think  that — the  reason  I'm  asking  about  the  habitat  is  that  it 
would  also  involve  habitat  agreements  and  things  like  that  if  it 
could  be  affected.  And  we're  still  interested  in  it. 

Have  you  had  any  further  thoughts  on  these  transfers?  We've 
talked  about  at  least  blocking  up  some  of  these  plans.  It's  almost 
an  unmanageable  situation. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Skeen,  I  very  much  favor  these  blocking 
exchange  concepts. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We've  had  an  agreement  on  that.  We've  come  to 
some  agreement. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  the  key  to  getting 
these  blocking  exchanges  moving  is  a  lot  of  effort.  Where  we've 
been  most  successful,  the  Governor  commits  to  ride  herd  upon 
State  agencies.  You  know  the  States  have,  even  in  New  Mexico,  a 
fair  size  bureaucracy  of  many  different  agencies  all  of  whom  have 
a  role  in  the  decision  making. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  we're  expert  on  bureaucracy. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  So,  you've  got  to  have  a  Governor  who  is  100 
percent  committed.  You  get  a  commitment  from  the  Governor  and 
the  acquiescence  from  the  Congressional  Delegation.  If  we  get  that 
agreement,  we  can  do  some  wonderful  things. 

I  hate  to  keep  dragging  Mr.  Kolbe  into  this,  but  he's  well  aware 
of  the  kinds  of  exchanges  we've  done  in  Arizona  and  how  they 
work. 

Mr.  Skeen.  One  of  our  problems  has  been  our  legislator.  Mr. 
Sam  "don't  want  no  mo'."  But,  of  course  he  hasn't  gone  back  to 
practicing  veterinarian  medicine.  But  anyway — I'm  pleased  that  it's 
an  open  conversation  and  it's  an  open  door  discussion  route  for  us. 
I  appreciate  that  very  much.  And  of  course  it  is  also  due  to  such 
things  a  implementation  of  the  species  act,  the  wolf  habitat  and  so 
forth,  the  grey  wolf  and  some  of  the  rest,  of  course  that  were  not 
indigenous  to  New  Mexico  to  begin  with.  All  these  discussions  will 
continue  on,  and  I  appreciate  your  openness.  I  appreciate  also  the 
commitments  and  the  time  that  you've  devoted  to  the  questions  be- 
tween the  two  of  us.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  You  have  been 
very  open,  and  I  think  that  we  have  made  some  progress  even 
though  we  don't  meet  directly.  We  haven't  lost  sight  of  the  track — 
we  at  least  initiated  the  discussion  and  will  hopefully  get  some- 
thing done. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Skeen,  you  may  ruin  my  reputation  by 
your  comments. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  hope  not. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  But  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  work  with  you, 
and  I  do  think  that  we've  made  real  progress. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  We  may  root  for  each  other,  but  that's  okay. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Bunn. 

LAND  TRANSFER  TO  OREGON 

Mr.  Bunn.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  questions.  You  had  men- 
tioned earlier  the  O&C  lands,  and  can  you  give  us  a  reaction  of 
what  the  impact  would  be  of  transferring  O&C  lands  in  Oregon  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  as  the  Resources  Committee  is  working  on? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  we  have  generally  opposed  the  whole- 
sale transfer  of  public  lands  to  the  States.  This  is  an  old  discussion. 
It  crops  up  once  in  each  generation  in  the  West.  We  had  this  de- 
bate. And  if  you  could  replay  it  verbatim  from  each  generation,  we 
had  it  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  we  had  it  in  the  1920s;  we  had 
a  big  round  in  the  1950s  around  the  so-called  McCarran  Morato- 
rium. The  Sage  Brush  Rebellion  was  the  manifestation  of  the  same 
discussion  in  the  1970s,  and  now  we  have  it  once  again. 

I  don't  believe  that  it  is  good  public  policy  to  engage  in  the 
wholesale  conveyance  of  national  lands  to  other  parties.  I  think  the 
real  issue,  the  important  issue,  is  how  we  devise  collaborative  ways 
of  managing  the  lands  with  input  from  all  of  the  stake  holders.  And 
I  think  the  prospects  for  doing  that  in  Oregon  are  especially  good 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  issue  in  Oregon.  The  rea- 
son we  have  the  Resource  Advisory  Committees  is  to  try  to  move 
toward  that  kind  of  concept. 

Mr.  Bunn.  What  might  be  the  impact  on  the  budget  if  we  were 
to  turn  back  the  O&C  grant  lands  to  the  State — within  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  the  State  of  Oregon?  We're  not  talking  about  turning 
them  over  for  sale  to  lumber  companies,  but  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  I  could  get  you  a  written  response.  We'd 
have  to  look  at  the  O&C  payments  to  the  counties,  look  at  the  BLM 
outlays,  and  sale  preparations  and  the  receipts.  In  most  of  these 
areas  I  think  that  you  would  find  when  you  add  all  of  these  things 
up,  there  are  considerable  Federal  outlays,  substantially  in  excess 
of  receipts,  particularly  because  of  the  O&C  grants  to  the  local  ju- 
risdiction. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TRANSFER  OF  O&C  LANDS  TO  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Impacts  on  the  appropriations  process  of  transferring  the  Oregon  and  California 
(O&C)  grant  lands  to  the  State  of  Oregon  would  be  of  two  types:   (1)  elimination  or 
transfer  of  direct  appropriations  that  fund  management  of  the  lands,  and  (2) 
elimination  of  timber  receipts  now  shared  by  the  State  and  the  U.S.  Treasury.   In  FY 

1995,  the  O&C  lands  were  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  through  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $97.2  million.   Some  or  all  of  that  amount  would  have  been 
required  by  the  State  had  it  managed  those  lands  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  entire  amount  would  have  been  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of 
Oregon  rather  than  National  taxpayers.   Another  indirect  cost  not  included  in  that 
figure  is  the  expense  of  overhead,  including  employee  retirement  pay,  that  is  funded 
from  a  separate  appropriation.   Although  some  publications  have  suggested  that  the 
State  manages  its  forest  lands  at  a  lower  per  acre  cost  than  does  BLM,  those  lower 
costs  are  primarily  attributable  to  Oregon's  management  for  timber  sales  only 
without  adherence  to  the  complicated  procedures  followed  by  Federal  land 
managers  that  guarantee  long-term  health  of  the  lands.   Were  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
assume  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Polio/  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  other  Federal,  ecological 
safeguards,  the  Department  believes  the  State's  costs  per  acre  would  about  equal 
those  currently  borne  by  BLM.  Therefore,  one  effect  of  transferring  the  O&C  lands 
could  be  to  shift  as  much  as  $100  million  now  borne  by  U.S.  taxpayers  as  part  of  the 
National  trust  to  the  taxpayers  of  Oregon  as  part  of  their  State  trust. 

The  second  effect  on  appropriations  of  such  a  transfer  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
current  process  for  sharing  timber  receipts  between  the  O&C  counties  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Historically,  such  receipts  have  been  shared  on  a  50-50  basis.  In  1995, 
receipts  totaled  $31  million;  thus,  just  over  $15  million  would  have  been  available 
to  the  State  under  terms  of  the  O&C  grant  lands  organic  act.  In  1993,  however,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  provided  for  a  new  mechanism  to  restore  funds 
to  Oregon's  timber-producing  counties  such  that  payments  would  be  derived 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  not  tied  to  the  (steadily  declining)  volume  of 
timber  sale  in  any  given  year.  Clearly,  this  revision  to  the  law  helped  residents  of 
Oregon,  because  rather  than  $15  million,  payments  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
State  totaled  $76.4  million  in  FY  1995.  Such  payments  would  be  discontinued  if  the 
Federal  Government  no  longer  managed  the  O&C  lands. 

Another  effect  of  transferring  lands  would  be  to  eliminate  collection  and  deposit  of 
timber  salvage  receipts  into  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Health  and  Recovery  Fund  for  use 
in  preparing  additional  salvage  sales  as  well  as  reforestation  of  salvage  lands.  In 

1996,  such  receipts  are  estimated  at  $8.9  million.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  State 
would  provide  for  a  similar  mechanism  for  management  of  timber  salvage  lands,  or 
at  what  cost  to  Oregon's  taxpayers. 
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318  TIMBER  SALES 

Mr.  Bunn.  And  a  last  question.  In  dealing  with  the  318  sales,  the 
question  has  come  up  whether  or  not  those — the  harvest,  the  expe- 
dited harvest  has  to  take  place  between  now  and  September  30  or 
the  expedited  process  lasts  throughout  the  normal  sale  period. 
Which  approach  does  BLM  have  on  those  harvests?  Do  people  have 
to  cut  those  trees  in  the  next  five  months  or  are  they  back  under 
the  old  providence? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Bunn,  I'm  not  100  percent  certain,  I'd  be 
prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  that  once  the  sale  is  complete  under 
the  law  there  is  no  obligation  to  cut  the  trees  under  any  short  time 
frame.  But  I  would  want  to  respond  to  that  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Okay,  and  if  that  were  not  the  case,  does  it  seem  rea- 
sonable to  modify  the  318  sale  so  that  that  would  be  the  case?  I 
mean,  the  concern  I  have  is  people  feeling  that  they  have  to  cut 
trees  in  these  very  narrow  timeframes,  which  is  both  a  problem  for 
the  environment  and  of  safety  for  those  involved  in  the  harvest. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  I'll  be  happy  to  look  at  it.  I  don't  think, 
frankly,  it  makes  much  difference.  I  mean,  when  a  timber  company 
has  bought  a  tract  to  cut,  whether  they  cut  it  next  week  or  at 
Christmastime  is  not — I  mean,  the  timber's  going  to  be  gone  in  any 
event. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Section  318  Sales 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  position  in  litigation  that  the  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  section  2001(k)(l)  of  the  Rescissions  Act  do  not  expire  on  September  30, 
1996.  However,  the  exemption  from  application  of  the  environmental  laws  which 
currently  governs  these  contracts  will  expire  on  September  30,  1996,  so  the  oper- 
ation of  the  contracts  after  that  time  would  have  to  be  consistent  with  environ- 
mental laws  and  other  original  contract  terms.  While  this  might  result  in  the  need 
for  modification  or  other  contract  remedies,  the  contracts  do  not  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30  and  the  contract  holder's  rights  and  obligations  under  these  contracts  will 
continue. 

Section  2001(k)(3)  of  the  Rescissions  Act  provides  that  the  agencies  will  award 
new  contracts  to  replace  the  timber  that  is  not  released  under  section  2001(k)(l)  due 
to  nesting  of  threatened  or  endangered  birds  species  in  the  sale  area.  These  replace- 
ment contracts  will  require  full  compliance  with  all  environmental  laws.  The  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  award  these  replacement  timber  contracts  for  rights  which  ac- 
crue during  the  statutory  period  will  continue  beyond  September  30,  1996. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Okay,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Dicks? 

Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  Dicks.  I'm  going  to  yield.  Yes,  I'm  going  to  yield. 
Mr.  Bevill  [continuing].  For  about  10  seconds  to  me? 
Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  sure. 

COMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  stay. 

I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  worked  with  the 
Secretary  for  many  years.  While  he  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  we 
had  occasion  to  work  together  on  some  matters,  and  I  just  want  to 
say,  with  all  the  Secretaries  that  I  have  served — Secretaries  of  the 
Interior — that  I  have  served  with  in  my  30  years,  we've  had  some 
great  Secretaries  of  Interior,  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  cham- 
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pion.  I  just  want  to  commend  him  for  the  tremendous  job  he's  doing 
for  this  Nation  and  for  future  generations  of  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  Would  you  like  to  close  the  hearing  at 
this  point.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You're  showing  astute  judgment,  of  course.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Thank  you.  I  would  only  add,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Arizona  will  find  some  way 
in  some  part  of  our  great  State  of  recognizing  in  perpetuity  Mr.  Be- 
vill's  contribution  to  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Dicks? 

HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 
I  want  to  agree  with  you;  I  think  what's  been  done  out  in  the 
Northwest  on  habitat  conservation  plans  should  be  a  model  about 
cooperation.  And  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  these  are  done 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  When  Murray  Pacific  came  in  and  negotiated 
its  multi-species  habitat  conservation  plan,  I  mean  it  literally 
works  out  a  plan  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  100  years 
and  it's  on  a  multi-species  basis. 

And  it  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  out  there  by  the  local  people.  I 
would  commend  particularly  Kurt  Smitch,  who  I  know  the  Sec- 
retary knows,  who's  been  land  of  in  charge  of  working  with  the 
companies  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  developing  these.  But  it 
does  prove,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  can 
work. 

And  I  think  it's  very  positive  to  note  that  in  the  South  we  haven't 
had  the  same  problems  because  I  think  this  administration  has 
been  very  energetic  in  trying  to  negotiate  with  the  private  sector 
landowners  and  with  the  States.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Washington  on  a  comprehensive  multi- 
species  HCP. 

I  realize  there's  been  a  lot  of  anguish  over  the  318  sales.  I  would 
just,  for  my  colleagues,  make  this  one  note:  that  in  the  Northwest 
today  we  have  about  24  million  acres  in  President  Clinton's  timber 
plan.  And  of  that  24  million  acres,  19  million  is  in  wilderness, 
parks,  research,  old  growth,  and  riparian  areas.  And  there  are  2.5 
million  acres  of  marbled  murrlet  habitat. 

FOREST  PLAN 

And  under  section  318,  we're  talking  about  6,300  acres,  and  yet 
even  though  this  is,  as  Jerry  Franklin  said  in  a  meeting  that  I  held 
in  Takoma,  Washington,  that  when  you  look  at  the  entire  impact 
of  this,  he  characterized  it  as  "ecologically  insignificant"  in  terms 
of  the  President's  plan  and  what  has  been  set  aside. 

Now  even  having  said  that,  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  we 
need  to  have  some  flexibility,  so  that  we  can  make  some  substi- 
tutions because  in  one  forest,  in  the  Suislaw  Forest  in  Oregon, 
you're  talking  about  180  million  board  feet  of  318  sales.  That  is  too 
much  for  that  particular  forest.  And,  therefore,  we  ought  to  work 
out  some  trades. 
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And  the  problem  has  been  that  you  have  to  get  the  authority  of 
the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  has  to  agree  that  the  substitute  tim- 
ber is  sufficient  from  his  perspective,  and  the  BLM  I  think  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  of  going  out  and  working  with  the  pur- 
chasers in  order  to  get  them  to  agree  to  take  alternative  timber. 
And  so  that  is  the  challenge  that  we  face  in  trying  to  spread  out 
the  impact,  and  I  think  that  we  need  to  have  the  flexibility  in  the 
rider,  as  it  was  originally  enacted,  in  order  to  get  this  done. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that,  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  many  other  scientists  who  have  looked  at 
this,  that  this  notion  that  somehow  this  can  lead  to  under — and  I 
worry  about  this,  too;  I  wouldn't  want  this  to  happen — this  notion 
that  somehow  this  would  lead  to  the  overturning  of  the  President's 
plan,  I  hope  that  that  doesn't  happen.  I  don't  think  it  will  happen 
because,  when  you  look  at  it  over  a  three-State  area,  it  is,  I  think, 
as  Jerry  Franklin  properly  described  it,  "ecologically  insignificant." 
But  it  is  politically  significant,  and,  therefore,  we  need  to  try  to 
work  this  thing  out.  And  I'm  prepared  to  work  to  that  end. 

ELWHA  DAM 

On  the  Elwha,  this  is  going  to  be  a  challenge.  Mr.  Bevill  left  us 
here,  but  when  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  now  still  the  ranking  member,  I  tried 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  have  this  project  done  under  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  If  we're  going  to  move  forward  on  this,  it's  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  that  should  have,  in  my  judgment,  the  author- 
ity. But,  unfortunately,  in  the  original  legislation  that  Senator 
Adams  and  Congressman  Swift  led  the  fight  for,  the  responsibility 
for  this  project  rests  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

And  so  what  I'm  concerned  about  is  the  administration,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  move  this  project  forward,  also  seeking  to  have  this  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  rather  than  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  And  I'd  ask  the  Secretary  the  question 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  believe  our  request  is  within  this  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  And  the  question  is,  should  that 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  that's  where  it  ought  to  be  funded  or 
should  we  try  to  do  it  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I'm  agnostic  on  that  issue.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done  appropriately  either  way.  I  think  that  we  can  muster  the 
science  to  do  this  adequately  within  a  Park  Service  appropriation. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  we  muster  the  money? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  that's  a  fair  question.  That's  a  fair 
question.  [Laughter.] 

But  we've  heard  again  and  again  and  again  from  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  that  Elwha  is  a  National  Park  Service  line 
item.  I've  heard  that  from  both  committees. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Before  you  leave  this,  he  hasn't  replied  to  Mr.  Dicks' 
statements.  I  wonder  what  your  reaction  to  Mr.  Dicks'  statements 
was,  his  statements  about  the  318  land  and  the  fact  that  it's  insub- 
stantial and  of  no  consequence  at  all. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  Jerry  Franklin,  who  is  one 
of  your  noted  scientists 

Mr.  Yates.  Not  mine. 

Mr.  Dicks  [continuing].  In  a  meeting  suggested  that,  when  you 
look  at  the  numbers,  it  appears  that  it's  ecologically  insignificant. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Since  Mr.  Franklin  isn't  here,  I  don't  think  he  can 
appropriately  respond. 

Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Yates.  Aw,  come  on,  Ralph.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Taylor? 

We'll  have  another  round  here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWN 

Secretary,  during  the  government  shutdown  when  the  President 
shut  the  Government  down,  and  your  Department  shut  down  a  lot 
of  my  district,  there  were  parts  of  it  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  closure.  And  one  of  my  constituents  who  operates  an  inn  on  the 
parkway  has  written  the  Department  for  compensation  during  that 
time,  and  I've  encouraged  her  to  pursue  it,  and  against  the  admin- 
istration over  in  Interior  personally,  if  necessary. 

But  what  we  had  was  a  situation  where  there's  a  contract,  a  con- 
cessionaire contract,  along  the  parkway.  This  inn  was  forced  to 
shut  down,  although  the  parkway  was  open;  the  law  enforcement 
was  kept  in  place.  It's  a  public  transportation  route,  so  they 
couldn't  close  it.  And,  yet,  you  closed  her  for  a  variety  of  days.  Peo- 
ple were  turned  away.  Employees,  private  employees,  not  govern- 
ment employees  who  received  compensation,  but  the  private  em- 
ployees lost  their  work  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  it  at  all,  since  access  and  law  enforcement — 
and  they  only  have  a  contract. 

In  fact,  the  contract  says  the  Secretary  is  required  to  exercise 
"his  authority  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  a  profit  on  the  operation,"  the  concessionaire's  op- 
eration, "as  a  whole  commensurate  with  capital  invested  and  obli- 
gations assumed." 

Now  that  portion  of  the  contract  was  violated  because,  obviously, 
the  Secretary's  action  in  this  case  prevented  them  from  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  realize  the  objective  of  their  investment. 

One  other,  and  then  I  was  going  to  put  the  question  to  you.  One 
other:  the  Folk  Arts  Center,  which  is  located  off  the  parkway,  but 
has  its  access  off  the  parkway,  was  forced  to  close  in  the  same.  It 
was  a  private — it  is  not  a  concessionaire,  but  it  had  adequate  ac- 
cess, adequate  law  enforcement,  and  has  no  park  employees.  And 
this  was,  of  course,  during  a  period  of  their  high  season  and  a  great 
disturbance. 

Now  I  have  many  others  that  have  complained,  but  just  those 
two  in  particular,  why  were  they  forced  when  you  shut  the  Govern- 
ment down — I  can  understand  where  Federal  employees  are  in- 
volved that  is  a  problem,  but  why  were  these  people  hurt?  Was  it 
just  the  administration  trying  to  bring  pressure  and  show  as  much 
pain  as  possible  for  its  media  campaign?  Or  could  you  tell  us  what 
the  reason  was? 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  no.  I  had 
a  call  on  New  Year's  Eve  from  Senator  Helms,  who  was  spending 
his  New  Year's  Eve  working  on  these  issues.  It  was  either  New 
Year's  Eve  or  possibly  the  day  before.  And  I  said,  "Senator,  I'll  have 
an  answer  for  you." 

I  put  out  an  all-points  bulletin  and  finally  found  a  solicitor  and 
said,  "At  the  risk  of  violating  the  law,  I  would  like  you  to  do  some 
research  on  these  issues.  Try  not  to  violate  the  law.  See  if  you  can 
do  this  at  home  or  by  phone,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you,  so  I  can 
get  back  to  Senator  Helms." 

What  I  learned  before  I  had  a  second  discussion  with  Senator 
Helms,  I  believe  it  was  actually  on  New  Year's  Day,  was  roughly 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  brief  as  possible,  because  this  is  using  my  five 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Okay,  well,  I'd  be  happy  to  end  there. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  that  was  no  answer  at  all,  but  what  was  the 
solution?  I  mean,  you  talked  to  Senator  Helms.  I  had  contacted 
your  Department  nearly  three  weeks  before,  a  good  bit  before.  Why 
did  you  close  them  down,  in  a  simple 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  I  do  need  to  recount  the  advice  from  the 
solicitor  and  what  I  did  in  response  to  that  advice. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  have  a  couple  of  minutes  yet.  So  go  ahead. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Okay. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I'd  like  to  go  on  to  others,  and  you  can  do  it 
in  writing.  Your  conversation  with  Mr.  Helms,  while  enlightening, 
is  not  my  answer. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Closure  of  Concession  Facilities  During  the  Government  Shutdown 

The  Federal  Government  shutdown  was  required  by  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a 
statute  that  contains  criminal  penalties.  It  affected  nearly  all  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Absent  an  appropria- 
tion, the  Department  and  the  National  Park  Service  could  not  legally  spend  funds, 
except  for  emergency  activities  to  protect  health,  safety  and  property.  Because  the 
Park  Service  could  not  fully  staff  its  operations,  all  park  areas  were  closed  in  order 
to  protect  the  safety  of  visitors  and  the  integrity  of  park  resources.  Additionally,  op- 
erations associated  with  parks,  such  as  concessions  operations  and  cooperating  asso- 
ciations, were  suspended  for  the  same  reason.  As  an  exception  to  this  policy,  some 
concessions  were  allowed  to  remain  open  only  if  they  were  required  for  health  and 
safety  purposes  of  necessary  to  support  park  operations  deemed  to  be  emergency, 
such  as  law  enforcement. 

As  the  shutdown  continued,  it  became  apparent  that  some  facilities,  particularly 
those  concessions  and  cooperating  associations  located  on  public  highways,  could  be 
reopened  to  the  extent  that  the  opening  did  not  compromise  the  closure  of  park  fa- 
cilities or  the  safety  of  visitors  and  did  not  require  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
For  this  reason,  the  Folk  Art  Center,  located  off  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  was 
allowed  to  reopen,  as  were  other  similarly  situated  facilities. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  noticed  the — and  I  would  say  I  was  looking  at  your 
speeches  where  you  had  called  upon  a  remarkable  embrace  of  evan- 
gelical values  and  your  quote  where  you  were  talking  about,  and 
I'm  quoting,  I  think,  from  your  speech.  You  had  read  a  letter  from 
representatives  of  tens  of  millions  of  church-goers,  all  opposing  a 
House  bill  to  weaken  the  Endangered  Species  Act — and  for  sci- 
entific, and  so  forth,  but  not  just  for  that,  but  for  spiritual  reasons. 
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And  then  you  went  on  to  say,  "I  understand  why  they  are  so  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  prospect  of' — you  were  referring  to  Congress — "by 
the  prospect  of  religious  values  entering  the  national  debate  on  this 
question  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act." 

I  noticed  that  you  were  working  with  at  the  time,  and  speaking 
to,  the  Evangelical  Environmental  Network.  Are  you  familiar  with 
a  leader,  Dr.  Larry  Burkett? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  don't  recall  that  name. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  reason  I'm  saying  it,  before  you  become  totally 
enmeshed  in  thinking  the  evangelical  movement  is  endorsing  your 
environmental  policy,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Evangelical  Network  is  not  a  Southern  Baptist  entity,  even 
though  it's,  I  think,  in  Florida,  where  it's  focused  lots  of  attention. 
It's  financed  by  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Environmental  Infor- 
mation Center.  Its  board  members  represent  the  National  Resource 
Defense  Council  of  New  York,  the  Conservation  Law  Foundation  in 
Boston,  the  Rockefeller  family  fund  in  New  York,  and  the  P.E.W. 
Charitable  Trust  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  really  what  most  main- 
stream environmentalists  or  evangelicals  think  represents  them. 

I  would  refer  you — Dr.  Larry  Burkett  has  a  book  called  "What- 
ever Happened  to  the  American  Dream?"  Dr.  Burkett  is  a  leader 
in  the  evangelical 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Taylor,  we're  going  to  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I'd  like  to  finish  this  particular  statement,  though, 
in  saying  that,  in  this,  "Whatever  Happened  to  the  American 
Dream?",  the  evangelical  leader,  Dr.  Burkett,  takes  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  many  of  the  policies  of  your 
Department.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  as  an  educational  state- 
ment before  we  read  in  the  next  campaign  that  the  evangelical 
movement  is  opposing  any  amendments  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

I'll  try  the  second  round,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary. 

POLITICIZATION  OF  BUDGET  PROCESS 

I  am  in  agreement  with  a  lot  of  your  broad  goals  about  protecting 
the  environment  and  properly  managing  Federal  lands  and  the 
lands  that  come  under  your  jurisdiction.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  all  of  us  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  your  tenure  as  Secretary  that  your 
Department  and  your  exclamations  about  your  responsibilities  have 
taken  a  sharper  political  tone  than  I  can  recall  past  Secretaries  en- 
gaging in  in  terms  of  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  to  manage  your 
Department  properly.  I  just  looked  at  a  statement  that  you  issued 
in  December  regarding  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill.  I'm  glad  to 
provide  you  with  a  copy,  although  I  know  you  know  about  it. 

It  says,  "The  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  is  not  fair  to  our  chil- 
dren." You  make  that  statement,  plain  and  simple.  "It  continues 
congressional  sneak  attacks  on  America's  natural  heritage  and 
magnificent  national  park  system.  It  continues  to  allow  destructive 
logging  in  the  Tongass." 
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You  say,  "Salmon  and  other  animals  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  be  devastated  by  this  bill" — and  you  make  reference  to  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  study. 

I  understand  the  political  nature  of  this  commentary.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it's  counterproductive  to  establishing  good  policy.  The 
statement  also  seems  to  assume  that  any  change  in  what  you  as 
Secretary  or  your  administration  wants  to  do  or  spend  under  your 
budget — any  change — is  to  be  construed  as  negative. 

For  example,  you  said  today  regarding  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  study  that  it  mandates  cutting.  It  doesn't  mandate  cutting. 
There's  not  one  mention  made  in  section  314  about  mandating  cut- 
ting. Senator  Hatfield,  whom  I  would  assume  you  ally  yourself  with 
environmentally — he's  a  very  astute  and  sensitive  environmental 
Republican — he  and  I  agreed  to  the  language  that  ultimately  came 
out  of  conference. 

So  I  guess  my  comment  is  and  my  question  is  to  you,  in  all  sin- 
cerity: doesn't  this  do  a  disservice  to  the  attempts  by  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  the  Administration,  to  arrive  at  reason- 
able public  policy  regarding  Interior  Department  expenditures? 
Given  our  severe  budget  crisis  we  have  in  the  country,  doesn't  it 
do  a  disservice  for  you  to  do  what  I  perceive  to  be  an  extreme  po- 
liticizing of  the  issues  that  relate  primarily  to  funding  and  very  dif- 
ficult choices  about  how  we  spend  money,  No.  1? 

And,  No.  2,  don't  you  agree  that  we  can  make  some  reductions 
in,  for  example,  the  funding  for  your  agency  without  devastating 
the  environment,  as  you  characterize  it?  Can  there  not  be  some  ad- 
justments to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  make  it  better,  not 
worse,  that  some  changes  may  be  better? 

Would  you  disagree  with  me  that  you've  politicized  your  position 
to  the  point  where  it  gets  in  the  way  of  sitting  down  and  trying 
to  analyze  what's  best  for  the  environment  and  what's  best  for  pub- 
lic land? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  I  would  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Now,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  testimony, 
I  think  we  had  a  pretty  constructive  year  on  the  budget  part  of  my 
relationship  with  this  committee.  I  came  over  here  last  year  and 
said  I  acknowledge  the  need  for  cuts.  We  moved  in  and  rolled  up 
our  shirt  sleeves,  and  I  have  again  and  again  and  again  said  that 
I  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  need  for  budget  austerity.  I  have 
worked  with  this  committee  to  distribute  the  cuts  in  the  least  dam- 
aging way,  and  I  think  it's  been  a  productive  relationship. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  May  I  interrupt  you  and  say  I  don't  deny  that, 
but  this  statement  doesn't  acknowledge  that  at  all  and  it  creates 
an  atmosphere,  it  seems  to  me,  that's  critical  of  the  majority  and 
supportive  of  your  position. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Congressman,  it  is  critical  of  the  majority 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  critical  of  the  legislative  riders  and  the 
process  of  running  substantive  legislation  as  riders  in  appropria- 
tions bills.  I  take  vigorous  exception  to  that,  and  I've  been  around 
this  game  a  long  time.  I  think  it  is  important  to  say  what's  on  your 
mind,  respectfully,  not  in  personal  terms,  but  directly. 

Now  could  we  improve  upon  substantive  laws,  assuming  that  we 
could  do  that  through  the  authorizing  committee?  I  think  the  an- 
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swer  is  yes.  I  have  for  three  years  here  said  I  think  we  can  improve 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  ways  that  will  make  it  more  satis- 
factory to  everyone  involved.  What  I  said  in  1993  to  the  Congress 
was,  "I'm  going  to  show  you  how  to  do  that  by  using  my  authority 
to  get  out  and  start  resolving  these  conflicts."  And  we  have  done 
that,  but  in  an  accelerating  fashion.  What  I  have  said  to  the  Con- 
gress is  I  think  out  of  that  body  of  experience  we  could  now  find 
some  common  ground  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  But  I  dis- 
agree sharply  with  the  bill  which  has  come  through  the  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  and  I  think  it  is  my  obligation,  respectfully, 
to  say  what's  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  NETHERCUTT.  I  don't  deny  that.  I  know  you  will  say  what's 
on  your  mind,  but  my  point  is  vilifying  others  who  care  about 
sound  public  policy  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  doesn't  lend  itself 
to  good  policy  determinations. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  I  will  never,  as  long  as  I'm 
in  this  job,  vilify  you  personally. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  that.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I've  been  vilified  personally,  but  I'm  not  in 
that  business  and  I'd  never  do  it  because  I  respect  the  mandate  you 
have  from  your  constituencies,  and  I  am  prepared  to  act  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  interject  a  moment,  the  Secretary 
was  objecting  to  riders.  I'd  remind  him  that  the  National  Biological 
Survey  was  a  rider.  In  1993  he  was  Secretary.  He  made  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  And  the  Mining  Patent  Moratorium  was  a  rider  and 
he  made  no  objection  to  that.  It's  just  certain  riders. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  would  also  like  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  expired  on  December  31, 
1992.  And  as  I  recall,  your  party  had  total  control  in  1993  and 
1994,  and,  for  whatever  reason,  chose  to  not  re-authorize  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
no  legislation  on  reauthorization  of  ESA  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration; is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Regula,  I  would  only  modify  that  in  one 
respect.  I  did  issue,  approximately  a  year  ago,  a  10-point  plan  sug- 
gesting the  outline  for  the  modification  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  was  there  a  bill?  Did  the  administration  send 
a  bill  up? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We  have  not  drafted  legislation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary;  you're  abso- 
lutely right.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Dicks.  I'm  not  surprised.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  didn't  think  you  would  be. 

COLORADO  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary.  Let  me  commend  you 
for  your  muted  and  understated  approach.  [Laughter.] 

And  to  my  friend  from  Washington  State,  if  only  a  majority  in 
the  majority  were  like  you,  we  could  work  on  a  lot  of  this  in  a  lot 
more  constructive  way,  but  we  were  facing  a  kind  of  Lawrence  of 
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Arabia,  take-no-prisoners  approach  on  some  of  these  issues  that  I 
think  got  everybody's  hormones  flowing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I'll  be  getting  a  letter  to  you  probably  later  today 
requesting  that  you  take  seriously  the  possibility  of  directing  BLM 
to  manage  its  land  in  Colorado,  that  have  not  been  identified  by 
BLM  as  part  of  its  wilderness  proposal,  in  a  way  that  will  be  con- 
sistent with  keeping  open  for  Congress  the  option  of  expanding 
some  of  the  areas  under  consideration,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing.  I  just  wanted  to  seize  the  moment  to  get  your 
attention  on  that  and  give  you  a  warning  on  it. 

I'm  also  getting  ready  to  put  in  a  wilderness  bill  for  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park.  One  of  the  things  that  is  needing  to  be  resolved 
before  we  can  move  on  that  has  to  do  with  quantification  of  water 
rights  for  the  park  on  the  western  slope  side  of  the  park.  I  just 
wanted  to,  again,  ask  if  you  can  use  your  good  offices  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  timely  filing  by  the  Department  in  behalf  of  its 
water  position  on  the  western  side  of  the  park,  so  we  can  make 
progress  on  that  particular  wilderness  item.  But  I  wanted  to  use 
that  as  a  springboard  for  just  asking  about  the  administration's  po- 
sition and  intentions  on  wilderness  in  the  National  Parks  gen- 
erally. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Skaggs,  the  President,  in  his  statement 
two  days  ago,  specifically  referenced  the  backlog  of  park  wilderness 
proposals  that  have  accumulated.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
forwarded  proposals,  I  believe,  under  the  Nixon  administration, 
Ford  and  Carter  administrations,  and  perhaps  subsequent  ones, 
but  those  are  the  oldest,  which  now  total,  I  think,  five  million 
acres.  They  are  not  in  themselves  particularly  controversial.  They 
are  important,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  renew  that  request  to  the 
Congress,  that  at  least  clean  up  the  backlog  of  recommendations 
that  have  been  sent  over. 

PARK  INCREASES 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  plans  for  the  increase 
in  funding  for  the  Park  Service  and  what  that's  going  to  be  able 
to  get  done. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Of  this  budget  or  the  collateral  proposals? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  In  terms  of  this  budget.  And  I  think  when  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  in,  we  had  not  yet  gotten  very  firm  numbers,  so  we  really 
couldn't  engage  with  him  on  the  prospect. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  My  view  of  the  Park  Service  issue  is  that  we 
must  do  two  things.  One  is  have  an  adequate  core  budget,  and  sec- 
ond is  move  aggressively  through  fees,  concessions,  housing  finance 
reform,  and  empowering  the  National  Park  Foundation,  to  stir  to- 
gether a  partnership,  entrepreneurial  approaches  to  parks. 

A  nice  example  is  the  visitors'  center  at  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  coming  up  from  Estes  Park.  We  have  some  housing 
proposals  that  we  have  been  working  with  the  town  of  Estes  Park 
on  which  would  require  some  new  financing  devices,  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  just  as  an  example. 

In  terms  of  the  park  budget,  we  have  an  increase  this  year  of  ap- 
proximately $90  million  which  includes  an  across  the  board  three 
percent  operations  increase  for  all  units  of  the  system.  I  think  that 
kind  of  speaks  for  itself.  Visitor  services  are  increasing. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  But  is  it  your  intention  that  that  be  administered 
so  that  every  unit  literally  gets  the  same  pro  rata  increase  as  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  differentiation  of  needs? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  is  differentiation.  Everyone  gets  at 
least  a  three  percent  increase.  We  have  calculated  that  in  every 
single  unit  there  are  fixed  cost  increases  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  unit  and  the  FTEs  that  we  must  fund.  After  that,  we  begin 
to  differentiate  in  terms  of  new  units  opening  up,  resource  steward- 
ship, and  that  kind  of  detail. 

Construction  stays  about  level.  It's  really  operational  increases. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Since  the  issue's  been  raised,  and  I  don't  think  this 
is  a  matter  of  statutory  intention,  but  I'm  just  interested  in  your 
personal  views  about  a  religious  component  to  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  Mr.  Skaggs,  I  have  in  several  state- 
ments outlined  in  some  detail  my  views  on  this  issue.  I  have  ac- 
knowledged in  all  cases  that  they  are  personal,  that  they  are  deep- 
ly held,  and  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  everyone  should  share 
those  beliefs.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  say  to  peo- 
ple: here's  where  I  come  from. 

But  what  prompted  that  response  was  I  did  spend,  I  acknowl- 
edge, a  considerable  amount  of  time  outside  of  Washington  this  last 
year  talking  about  these  issues,  visiting  success  stories,  working 
with  local  groups,  and  discussing  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  And 
again  and  again  and  again,  American  citizens  from  every  walk  of 
life  and  every  conceivable  religious  persuasion  make  this  connec- 
tion between  their  personal  beliefs  and  values  and  the  importance 
of  protecting  creation.  I'm  not  sure  it's  necessary  to  go  beyond  that. 

There  was  a  wonderful  moment  at  a  Wednesday  night  supper  at 
a  church  somewhere  in  the  South  where  we  were  discussing  these 
issues.  I'll  never  forget  it.  This  is  a  church  meeting,  Wednesday 
night  supper.  A  young  fellow  gets  up  and  he  says,  "I  want  to  tell 
everybody  here,  that  I'm  an  agnostic,  but  I've  got  to  tell  you  we 
have  an  absolute  obligation  to  protect  God's  creation."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Let  me  just  suggest  again  that  in  three-and-a-half 
years  we  have  not  yet  received  the  administration's  Endangered 
Species  reauthorization  bill. 

Mr.  Kolbe? 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PRIOR-YEAR  LEGISLATIVE  RIDERS 

Mr.  Secretary,  Bruce,  you  and  I  go  back  a  long  way.  You  were 
attorney  general  when  I  came  to  the  legislature.  You  were  Gov- 
ernor and  we  served  together  in  that  capacity.  We've  disagreed  on 
a  lot  of  things;  we've  agreed,  I  think,  on  more  things,  frankly,  than 
we  disagreed  on. 

I  have  to  admit  I'm  distressed  by  what  I  see  as  what  Mr. 
Nethercutt  referred  to  as  the  politicization  of  this  whole  process, 
and  I'll  concede  that  certainly  both  sides  are  to  blame  for  it.  But 
I  really 

Mr.  Yates.  I  won't  concede  that. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  just — I'm  sure  you  won't,  Mr.  Yates. 
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But  I  really  find  it  really  offensive  to  have  you  come  before  this 
committee  and  talk  about  riders  to  appropriations  bills  as  a  process 
that  shouldn't  be  followed.  We  fought  bitterly  over  the  National  Bi- 
ological Survey,  and  you  got  this  subcommittee  to  put  that  on  as 
a  rider.  I  don't  recall  you  saying,  "Please  take  that  off."  I  don't  re- 
call in  the  mining  moratorium  that  you  said,  "Please  take  that  off." 

From  1977  to  1995,  56  Continuing  Resolutions  have  been  enacted 
into  law.  Every  single  one  contained  legislative  riders  to  it.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  controlled  by  the  other  party  during 
all  of  that  time,  and  for  all  but  six  years  the  Senate  was. 

Are  you  suggesting  to  us  that  riders  are  something  that  have 
been  initiated  by  this  Congress?  And  did  you  object  to  the  riders 
that  you  put  on  in  1993? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Kolbe,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  this  form 
of  sin  was  invented  by  this  particular  Congress.  I  would  never  sug- 
gest that.  I  understand 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  indulged  in  it  yourself. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  That  riders  have  been  around 
from  time  to  time.  I  obviously  take  sharp  exception  to  these  riders 
in  1996  and  to  the  process. 

And  I  would  point  out,  for  example,  that  the  Biological  Service 
was  a  line  item  appropriation.  I  brought  over  here  an  opinion  from 
the  solicitor  saying  that  I  needed  no  new  authority.  The  Depart- 
ment has  organizational  authority,  and  that,  therefore,  the  issue 
was  the  shape  and  form  of  the  line  items  in  the  budget.  That's  the 
bottom  line  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Did  you  urge  this  committee  in  writing  or  verbally 
not  to  attach  a  Mining  Patents  Moratorium  to  a  bill? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  don't  recall- 


Secretary  Babbitt.  That's  correct.  That's  correct. 

c&o  CANAL 

Mr.  Kolbe.  In  February  of  this  year,  in  your  article  about  re- 
building the  canal,  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  there's  $2  million. 
Congress  provided  that.  There  was  no  request  from  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  put  that  in.  It  was  our  initiative  that  put  that  in. 
And  then  in  the  next  sentence  you  go  on  to  refer  to  "crude  attempts 
at  extortion;"  down  below,  "In  enduring  scandal,  the  Congress  has 
forced  the  National  Park  Service  to  hand  out  park  concessions." 

How  do  you  see  this  as  constructive  to  what  you're  trying  to  do, 
if  you  are,  as  the  administration  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  work 
with  Congress  to  resolve  some  of  these  policy  issues? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Kolbe,  as  I  told  Mr.  Nethercutt,  I  think 
it's  important  to  say  what  I  believe.  I  acknowledged  the  $2  million. 
Now  what  I  didn't  say  was  that  the  $2  million  was  simply  taken 
out  of  my  existing  budget.  That  wasn't  an  additional  $2  million.  I 
assumed  that  it  was  when  I  wrote  that  article,  but,  in  fact,  they 
cut  my  budget  and  took  items  out,  and  then  claimed  credit  for  hav- 
ing provided  more  money,  which  is  not  the  case.  I  didn't  get  into 
that  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  don't  believe  that  the  $2  million  was  taken  out  of 
your  budget.  It  was  taken  out  of  that  entire  bill,  which  was  a 
spending  bill  that  covered  all  the  agencies.  It  was  not  taken  specifl- 
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cally  out  of  your  Department,  I  believe.  It  was  not  $2  million  sub- 
tracted from  someplace  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  it  was  subtracted  from  someplace. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  it  was  not  specifically  from  that  Department. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  Mr.  Kolbe's  right  on  that. 

PARK  CLOSURES 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Just  another,  again,  you  were  quoted  in  a  news  arti- 
cle recently  saying,  "Congress  is  throwing  laws  on  the  bonfire  of 
self-indulgence,  trying  to  destroy  the  National  Park  Service  as  we 
know  it." 

And  then  you  have  very  recently — I  don't  know  whether  that's  a 
reference  to — I'm  not  sure  what  that's  a  reference  to,  but  you  also 
have  said  that  you  were  vociferous  in  your  opposition  to  H.R.  260, 
which  was  the  bill  that  called  for  study  to  be  conducted  on  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  which  results  were  to  be  used  to  determine  the 
future  needs  of  our  national  system.  And  the  very  idea  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  anything  might  be  transferred 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It's  all  right.  That  anything  like  a  transfer  to  a  State 
or  something,  you  are  very  vociferous  in  objecting  to,  but  now  re- 
cently you  suggested  that  certain  units  should  be  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Have  you  changed  your  position  on 
this? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  transfer  suggestion  was  about  the 
asphalt  roadways  of  the  Suitland  Parkway,  the  Baltimore- Washing- 
ton Parkway,  and  the  George  Washington  Parkway.  It's  not  to 
transfer  the  unit.  We  proposed  to  maintain  control  of  the  surround- 
ing parkland,  but  I  do  plead  guilty  to  suggesting  that  the  asphalt 
road  right-of-way  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  States.  That's  in  fact 
quite  true. 

Now  my  language  with  respect  to  the  Park  Service  has  been  vig- 
orous. The  reason  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  statements  of  committee 
members  that  went  along  with  the  Park  Closure  Commission,  and 
I'd  be  happy  to  submit  you  those  statements  for  the  record,  it's 
pretty  clear  to  me  that  something  major  was  taking  place.  And  I 
did  construe  that  as  a  head-on  attempt  to  start  closing  down  units 
of  the  National  Park  System.  I  acknowledge  that  54  units  were  ex- 
cepted, but  that  means  there  were  300  units  that  were  up  for  clo- 
sure. One  might  combine  that  with  the  attempts,  in  the  form  of  a 
rider,  to  effectively  abolish  the  Mojave  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  which  was  created  after  a  two-year  debate  here  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Just  let  me  read  a  couple  of  these  proposals.  There's  a  proposal 
here  from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  suggesting  150  parks 
of  the  some  368  need  to  be  dropped.  Well,  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  admit  that  my  response  to  that  has  been  pretty  vigor- 
ous. That's  from  The  Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  July  31,  1995. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  the  bill  didn't  call  for  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  bill  sets  up  a  list  of  300  plus  parks. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Everything  except  exemptibles. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It  then  mandates  me  to  send  a  recommended 
list  for  park  closure.  Now,  of  course,  you  know  what  my  response 
to  that  would  have  been.  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  a  party  to  closing 
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down  units  of  the  National  Park  System.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
that.  I  don't  think  it's  the  answer.  I  think  that  if  we  expand  the 
sources  of  funding  and  create  partnerships,  we  can  take  care  of  this 
park  system.  I,  indeed,  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
course  of  action  and  that  it  needs  a  response  when  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  says,  for  the  record,  150  parks  need  to  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Your  head  of  the  Park  Service  the  year  before  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  PRIORITIES 

If  that's  the  case,  that  we  shouldn't  be  closing  down — and  this 
will  be  my  final  question;  I  have  a  lot  of  other  things — but  if  that's 
the  case,  that  we  shouldn't  be  closing  down,  that  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  ways  in  which  we  can  expand  or  improve  the  parks, 
we're  still  waiting  under  the  legislation  that  we  passed  for  you  to 
give  us  your  land  acquisitions  priority  list,  and  you  haven't  given 
us  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Kolbe,  I've  spoken  at  length  with  Chair- 
man Regula  and  Chairman  Gorton.  The  fact  is  we  don't  have  a 
1996  appropriation.  I've  been  in  regular  touch  with  the  chairman, 
and  we've  been  working.  That's  a  budget  matter.  I  believe  we're 
going  to  get  it  worked  out  quite  satisfactorily.  We've  had  a  continu- 
ing discussion  about  that,  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  talking 
about  those  issues  with  the  chairman,  because  I  think  that's  the 
only  way  to  do  that. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  your  concern  for  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument.  I've  looked  at  those  sets  of  issues  very  carefully.  There 
is  an  immediate  acquisition  need,  and  I  think  I  can  depart  from  my 
rule  long  enough  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman  that  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  room  for  the  immediate  acquisition.  I  will  be 
back  to  you  to  talk  about  some  possible  ways  that  I  think  we  might 
be  able  to  clean  up  the  entire  backlog  of  acquisitions  on  the  border 
of  Saguaro  National  Monument. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  my  comment  wasn't  directed  just  at  that;  it's 
just  the  fact  that  we  don't  have — we're  not  operating  with  any  list. 

But,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  Regula.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Secretary, 
"Congress  is  throwing  laws  on  the  bonfire  of  self-indulgence,  trying 
to  destroy  the  National  Park  Service  as  we  know  it,"  but  this  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  given  the  terrific  budget  constraints  we 
were  under  in  the  602(b)  allocation,  that  we  did  increase  the  na- 
tional parks;  all  major  NPS  programs  were  level-funded.  The  Pre- 
sidio, which  is  one  of  the  administration's  highest  priorities,  re- 
ceived $25  million,  which  is  more  than  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite. 
We  supported  the  position  of  the  administration  on  the  Presidio. 
And  there  was  a  park  fee  provision  allowing  parks  to  keep  80  per- 
cent of  the  fees.  So  I  think  this  committee  has  responded,  given  our 
constraints,  in  a  very  positive  way  on  the  matter  of  the  parks. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
jave  rider,  I  acknowledge  and  agree  with  your  statement. 
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INDIAN  GAMING 


Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  want  to  go  around  again  before  we  have  to 
adjourn,  but  I'll  just  have  one  question.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you 
know,  Governor  George  Voinovich  wrote  to  you  on  March  4  con- 
cerning efforts  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe  to  develop  land  in  northwest- 
ern Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  gambling  enterprises. 
There's  widespread  opposition  to  legalized  gambling  in  Ohio,  and, 
in  fact,  in  1990,  voters  in  Ohio  rejected  a  change  in  the  State  con- 
stitution to  allow  casino  gambling. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  involvement  the  Department  has  had 
with  the  Ottawa  Tribe  in  developing  this  land,  and  have  you,  in 
fact,  responded  to  the  governor's  letter? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  not  certain  I'd  be  happy 
to  answer  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Governor  Voinovich  Correspondence  on  Indian  Gaming  in  Ohio 

The  Department  is  unaware  of  any  effort  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  or  any  other  In- 
dian tribe,  concerning  the  development  of  land  in  Northwestern  Ohio  for  gaming 
purposes.  The  Department  is  in  the  final  stages  of  developing  the  response  to  the 
Governor's  letter;  the  response  will  be  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  end  of  May  1996. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  suggest  more  gen- 
erally what  we  are  doing  with  the  Indian  gaming  issues,  because 
I  think  it's  important. 

SEMINOLE  DECISION 

The  Supreme  Court  several  weeks  ago  issued  the  so-called  Semi- 
nole decision,  which  effectively,  at  the  option  of  the  States,  takes 
them  out  of  this  process.  The  Governor  simply  invokes  State  immu- 
nity to  suit,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that's  the  end  of  the 
matter.  The  Court  decision  doesn't  go  beyond  that. 

It  leaves  in  great  doubt  what  happens,  how  we  administer  what's 
left  of  the  law,  because  there's  a  severability  provision  in  the  law, 
and  there  are  a  whole  bunch  of  other  provisions.  With  the  States 
out  the  arguments  range  from  bilateral  dealings  between  a  tribe 
and  the  Secretary,  there's  nothing  left  of  the  law  at  all. 

Number  one,  this  ought  to  be  an  issue  for  prompt  congressional 
attention.  Number  two,  I  have  issued  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  for  60  days,  inviting  all  of  the  parties  to  submit  formal 
commentary  on  what  they  think  the  law  now  says  and  what  our 
policy  ought  to  be.  My  intention  is  to  open  wide  a  careful  delibera- 
tive process,  to  come  and  offer  any  assistance  I  can  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  try  to  work  this  thing  out.  It's  a  really  important  and 
complex  issue.  I  hope  I  can  be  deliberate  and  constructive  in  my 
relationship  with  the  Congress.  I  will  not  be  making  any  decisions 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  have  some  followup  on  that  for  the  record. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Good.  I'll  respond  to  your  questions  in  writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 
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LEGISLATIVE  RIDER  HISTORY 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Secretary,  I,  for  one,  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  statement  on  what  the  Republicans  are  doing  to  the  environ- 
ment. We've  been  saying  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  we've 
been  saying  it  in  connection  with  this  bill.  And  the  legislative  rid- 
ers are  one  reason  why  this  bill  hasn't  been  passed  as  it  should 
have  been  passed  by  the  start  of  the  Fiscal  Year. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Biological  Service,  I  want  to  sustain 
your  memory  of  that,  because  you  came  to  my  office — I  think  Mr. 
Regula  was  there — and  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  needed  legislation  in  order  to  pass  it.  And  we  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  the  opinion  from  your  solicitor,  that  no  legislation  was 
needed;  there  was  adequate  legislation  on  the  books  for  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Service. 

With  respect  to  the  moratorium  on  mining,  that  was  a  limitation 
and  permissible. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  a  Republican  initiative. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  I  will  agree  to  that.  That's  Ralph  Regula's  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  remember  a  similar  meeting 

Mr.  Yates.  You  always  interrupt  me  and  take  my  time.  Please. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  I  thought  that  the  record  certainly  ought  to  con- 
tain that.  I  think  you're  right — just  as  I  fought  and  argued  and  did 
everything  I  could  to  prevent  passage  of  Mr.  Taylor's  13-page  legis- 
lative rider  in  the  rescissions  bill.  We've  never  had  that  in  our  sub- 
committees before.  We've  had  legislation.  And  the  legislative  sub- 
committee— the  legislative  committees  came  to  us — and  Ralph 
knows  this  as  well  as  I — telling  us,  by  God,  you  do  that  and  we're 
going  to  take  you  to  the  floor  of  the  House;  you  cannot  have  legisla- 
tion in  your  appropriations  bills.  To  the  contrary,  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill  we  are  a  servant  of  Don  Young,  a  servant  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  in  putting  authorizing  bills  into  this  legislation.  So 
I  think  you're  absolutely  right  in  your  criticisms. 

UTAH  WILDERNESS 

On  the  point  that  was  raised  by,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Kolbe,  is  my 
impression  correct  that  Mr.  Hansen  has  filed  a  bill  that  would  per- 
mit or  require  the  sale  of  certain  parks  in  Utah,  either  to  the 
State — not  the  sale — or  the  transfer  of  certain  parks  in  Utah  to  the 
State  or  to  private  purchase?  Do  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Yates,  I  do  not  remember  that.  I'm  not 
aware. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  want  to  yield  to  Mr.  Kolbe? 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Are  you  talking  about  the  wilderness  bill,  the  Utah 
wilderness  bill? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  the  Utah  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That's  different  from  the  park  closure  bill;  I  don't 
think  it  requires  transfer. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  he  may  have  authored  the  provision 
authorizing  sale  of  ski  areas.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  a  rider 
or  a  stand-alone  bill. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  I  had  the  impression  that  there  was  a  park  sale 
at  some  of  the  parks,  at  least  turning  the  land  within  the  parks 
over  to 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  it  was  just  an  evaluation. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That's  the  parks  bill. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  the  wilderness  bill  just  places  it  in  wilderness 
status.  It  doesn't  sell  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  go  ahead  on  your  next  question. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Mr.  Frampton  told  us  yesterday  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  an  endangered  species  moratorium.  Do  you  share 
his  assessment? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  moratorium  is  predictably  going  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  reason  is  that,  to  the  extent  that  it  prevents 
us  from  early  intervention,  I  think  it  will  predictably  make  it  more 
difficult  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  my  time  up?  Okay. 

Mr,  Regula.  Mr.  Dicks? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  you've  been  accused  of  engaging  in  pol- 
itics. I  want  you  to  know  I  think  you're  a  rank  amateur  compared 
to  James  Watt  when  he  was  Secretary.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  you  have  been  very  muted,  very  rationale,  very  reason- 
able in  your  criticism,  and  I  would  say  that  Secretary  Watt  did  not 
ever  hesitate  in  availing  himself  of  the  media  when  he  felt  we  were 
doing  something  wrong  here  in  this  Congress.  So  things  change 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  more  things  change,  the  more  they're  the  same. 
[Laughter.] 

SALMON 

Mr.  Dicks.  You're  right,  these  are  important  issues.  You  and  I 
haven't  agreed  on  every  single  issue,  but  I  respect  your  right  to 
speak  out  and  to  call  into  question  actions  that  are  taken  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  that's  part  of  your  responsibility.  I  think  you  should, 
I  don't  always,  wouldn't  always  agree,  but  I  certainly  respect  your 
right  to  do  that. 

Now  on  the  salmon  issue,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  that  we  need 
some  help  on,  and  we're  doing  the  watershed  restoration;  we're 
doing  the  watershed  analysis.  A  lot  of  good  things  are  being  done 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  California,  and  I  think  over 
a  period  of  time  it's  going  to  produce  a  very  positive  result. 

We  also  have  to  work  and  the  administration  has  to  work  on  this 
U.S. -Canada  situation.  I  know  this  is  not  in  your  responsibility,  but 
it  is  a  big  part  of  getting  the  right  solution  and  to  try  to  protect 
some  of  the  endangered  species,  like  your  coho  and  chinook.  We've 
got  to  work  out  some  arrangement  with  Canada.  So  I  hope  you 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Again,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  support  the  efforts  to  try  and  do  what 
the  BLM  has  done.  We  need  to  be  able  to  buy  out  some  of  these 
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318  sales,  and,  hopefully,  this  committee  will  be  able  to  work  with 
the  Senate  committee  in  conference  and  come  up  with  a  solution 
on  that  particular  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  finished? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ENVIRONMENTALISM  EXTREMES 

And  while  we're  talking  about  this  environmentalism,  I  think 
that  extremism,  extreme  environmentalism,  as  we  seem  to  be 
gravitating  toward,  is  not  going  to  be  the  answer  to  getting  the  job 
done  in  the  strictest  sense  of,  "how  do  we  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  our  environment  as  we  know  of  it  and  how  do  we  live  with 
it?  It's  going  to  take  some  compromising.  To  make  it  a  political 
issue  on  one  side  or  the  other  I  think  is  a  horrible  mistake.  There 
may  be  some  advantages,  but  in  the  long  run,  once  again,  we're 
going  to  go  through  this  idiocy  that  we've  done  with  like  the  ban- 
ning of  various  materials,  and  so  forth,  when  we  have  no  scientific 
basis  for  a  lot  of  the  instructions  and  the  decisions  that  we  made 
in  this  regard.  I  hate  to  see  us  jump  off  the  diving  board  for  politi- 
cal gain,  using  the  environment  as  a  tool  on  either  side.  I  hope  we 
don't  do  that.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  already.  I  think  we're 
all  environmentalists  of  one  kind  or  another  because  we  have  to 
live  with  each  other.  I  think  we've  been  doing  it  right  here  in  this 
committee,  riders,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  notwith- 
standing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Taylor? 

EVANGELICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  NETWORK 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary,  what  I  was  say- 
ing a  moment  ago — and  I'm  following  along  the  line  of  Mr. 
Nethercutt — I  take  particular  exception  with — there  has  been  an 
effort,  I  think,  of  the  committee  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  we  get  castigated.  I  think  your  statement  in  the 
speech — the  organization  that  was  created  called  the  Evangelical 
Environmental  Network  is,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  rouse.  And  I  don't 
question  your  environmental  or  your  religious  convictions;  they  can 
be  whatever  they  want  to  be. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  Evangelical  Environmental  Network, 
you  find  it's  financed  by  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Environ- 
mental Information  Center.  And  when  you  look  at  the  staff  and  the 
board  members,  you  find  on  the  staff  is  a  gentleman  who's — there's 
Ralph  Nader's  Clean  Water  Act  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Environmentalists  for  Clinton  and  Gore. 

And  when  I  look  at  Dr.  Larry  Burkett,  who  is  a  leader  in  the 
evangelical  movement,  I  have  him  in  his  book  saying,  and  he  talks 
about  many  of  the  decisions  that  your  Department  has  made,  not 
mentioning  you  specifically  but  the  decisions: 

"The  cost  in  human  misery  and  inevitably  human  lives  seems  to 
have  no  bearing  on  these  decisions.  It's  as  if  the  environmental 
movement  has  a  life  of  its  own  in  America,  and  if  history  has  any 
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lessons  for  us,  it  will  get  worse.  It's  my  personal  belief  that  the 
one-world  enthusiasts  now  have  settled  on  nature  and  the  environ- 
ment as  their  claret." 

And  then  he  quotes  the  statement  about  prosperous  nations  do 
far  more  to  protect  the  environment  than  poor  nations,  and  he 
quotes  scripture  saying,  "I'm  reminded  of  the  wisdom  imparted  by 
Solomon,  'He  who  tills  his  land  will  have  plenty  of  food,  but  he  who 
follows  empty  pursuits  will  have  poverty  in  plenty,'  in  Proverbs." 

And  all  I'm  saying  to  you  is  there  seems  to  be  an  effort,  in  your 
speech  you  seem  to  castigate  Members  of  Congress  and  say  those 
who  take  different  stands  from  what  you  might  have  or  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  has  are  somehow  irreligious.  I'm  quoting,  and 
you  say,  after  talking  about  an  objection  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  "And  suddenly  at  that  moment  I  understood  exactly  why  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  react  with  such  unrestrained  fear  and  loathing  to- 
ward the  Endangered  Species  Act.  I  understand  why  they  tried  to 
han  all  those  letters  from  The  Congressional  Record.  I  understand 
why  they  are  so  deeply  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  religious  values 
entering  the  national  debate,"  which  implies  that  if  you're  not  on 
your  side,  you're  against  God. 

When  I  then  got  into  it  more  and  saw  that  the  evangelical  envi- 
ronmental movement  might  have  been  more  in  the  Clinton/Gore 
campaign  than  with  God,  and  that  evangelical  leaders  across  the 
country  were  speaking  out  in  a  different  voice.  I  wanted  to  bring 
that  to  your  attention  because  I  thought  you  might  have  been  mis- 
led along  the  way,  and  certainly  would  not  want  that  to  happen  to 
our  Secretary  of  Interior. 

FOREST  HEALTH 

Let  me  ask  a  question  in  the  area  more  specifically.  There  is  a 
difference  in  our  salvage  amendment  that  we  put  in  for  forest 
health.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  318  sales.  True,  they  trav- 
el together.  The  Senate  put  the  318  in,  but  our  original  salvage 
amendment  is  a  long-term  forest  health  proposal;  318  was  to  take 
up  the  sales  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  President  had  even  en- 
dorsed in  his  Northwest  forest  plan  many  of  those  318  sales. 

When  we  were  negotiating  with  the  administration,  they  never 
objected  that  strenuously  to  318.  We  finally  compromised  on  some 
dates  of  how  the  salvage  process  would  run,  but  we  didn't  seem  to 
go  into  any  sort  of  or  desire  to  drop  318  sales.  They're  a  one-term 
proposition.  When  they  are  harvested  or  not  harvested,  it's  over 
from  that,  since  you  don't  have  a  revolving  318  program.  Salvage, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  something  that  we  need  to  focus  for  forest 
health  in  the  future. 

Do  you  support  the  salvage  side,  absent  the  318? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  believe  salvage  should  be  done  pursuant  to 
forest  plan  and  BLM  plans  under  the  applicable  laws.  Salvage  is, 
in  fact,  a  legitimate  and  important  part  of  forest  management. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  let  me 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Do  I  support  the  salvage  legislation  of  last 
summer? 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  what  I  was  going  to  ask,  when  you  say  "applica- 
ble laws,"  the  problem,  the  reason  we  needed  the  amendment  was, 
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under  applicable  law,  the  appeal  process  can  run  on  for  two  years; 
salvage,  six  months,  or  just  little  over  that,  renders  it  useless.  So 
we  had  to  make  the  amendment  in  order  to  be  able  to  timely  have 
salvage  of  some  value  to  be  harvested. 

You  see  the  difference?  If  we  had  left  the  forest  plan  in  place,  you 
can't  have  salvage  because  you  can't  go  through  two  years  or  more 
of  appeals.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  if  you  see  what  I'm  saying. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  understand  your  distinction.  I  believe  sal- 
vage can  be  done  under  existing  legislation  because  salvage  sales 
can  go  to  sale  and  be  cut  in  the  absence  of  an  injunction  in  the  liti- 
gation process.  A  well-prepared  salvage  sale  under  existing  law 
will,  in  my  judgment,  very,  very  seldom — under  pre-existing  law — 
very,  very  seldom  give  rise  to  an  injunction,  and,  therefore,  the  sale 
could  proceed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  we  were  having  appeals  all  the  time,  and  that 
was  our  problem. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  just  bring  a  situation  to  your  attention  that 
I  think  deserves  some  comment  by  you.  Last  month  you  declared 
the  Grand  Canyon  flood  to  be  a  success,  and  then  your  comment 
was  with  regards  to  the  Columbia  River,  "We've  got  to  learn  to 
manage  those  dams  in  a  way  that's  kind  of  friendly  for  economic 
uses  and  for  fish."  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  that's  a  fair  statement 
of  policy. 

I  don't  know  to  what  extent  you've  spent  any  time  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  State  of  Washington  up  in  my  district,  the  fifth  district. 
It  goes  from  Canada  all  the  way  south;  just  slice  off  the  righthand 
side.  We  have  the  Coulee  Dam  National  Recreation  Area  and  Lake 
Roosevelt  there.  I  was  just  there  10  days  ago  and  had  a  good  look. 
The  flood  and  spill  control  measures  that  are  being  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  salmon  species,  but  upstream  it's  leaving  thou- 
sands of  resident  fish  deceased,  including  endangered  white  stur- 
geon. Not  only  that,  but  it  has  an  impact  on  recreation.  And  Coulee 
Dam  National  Recreation  Area  has  a  million  visitors  a  year.  It's 
the  third  most  visited  park  in  the  Northwest. 

I  struggle,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  struggle,  with  this 
inconsistency  of  seeking  to  have  policies  that  save  one  species,  but, 
in  your  words,  devastate  others,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  very 
negative  impact  on  those  human  species  who  are  seeking  to  use, 
for  legitimate  purposes,  recreation  and  enjoyment,  our  national 
treasures. 

So  there's  a  dilemma  here,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  hope  you  would 
be  willing  to  address  equally  as  vigorously  as  seeking  to  save  the 
salmon  or  to  make  sure  the  Grand  Canyon  is  flooded  properly.  In 
other  words,  to  have  an  appreciation  for  the  negative  consequences 
of  what  you  perceive  to  be  a  positive  action. 

Could  you  comment?  I'd  be  happy  to  invite  you  to  our  district  to 
see  how  low  the  water  levels  are.  I  mean,  that  affects  Indian  tribes. 
It  affects  the  recreation  industry.  It's  really  troublesome  in  our 
area,  and  everybody's  seeking  a  solution,  including  me. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Congressman,  I  accept  your  invitation.  I  as- 
sume it  comes  with  a  safe  conduct  pass.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  don't  know;  David  Skaggs  is  going  to 
give  me  a  bad  reputation  if  he  keeps  complimenting  me  like  this. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Seriously,  I  would  like  to  come  out. 

On  the  Columbia  River  issues,  we  don't  have  all  the  wisdom. 
This  is  an  evolving  issue.  There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  I  acknowledge  that  we  are  still  working  our  way  toward 
that  balance. 

I  had  occasion  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  read  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  report  on  this  issue.  They  raise  some  really  impor- 
tant questions  that  challenge  some  of  the  common  assumptions 
that  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  that  river  system.  I  do 
not  come  to  say  to  you  that  anything  is  cast  in  bronze,  because  the 
science  is  evolving,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  work  that  river  sys- 
tem and  really  step  up  the  level  of  monitoring  and  science  to  see 
if  we  can't  get  some  better  approaches  to  finding  that  balance.  The 
Academy  study  I  think  really  makes  that  point  very  emphatically. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  hope  so,  because  we  seem  to  be  going 
head-long  into  the  concept  that  drawdowns  will  be  a  magic  bullet, 
so  to  speak,  in  saving  the  salmon.  But,  yet  again,  we're  having 
some  negative  consequences  in  other  very  important  priorities  that 
we  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Yates  mentioned — sorry,  sir 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  sorry,  you  woke  me  up.  [Laughter.] 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  STUDY 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  You  talked  about  limitations 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  In  appropriations  bills.  That's  pre- 
cisely what  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  study  language  was.  It 
was  a  limitation  of  spending  less  money  than  more  money,  and  it 
sailed  through  this  subcommittee;  it  sailed  through  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  it  sailed  through  the  House  without  objection  by  any- 
one. Arid  so  I  was,  frankly,  surprised  to  see  the  uproar  that  oc- 
curred by  the  Administration  after  this  entire  process  of  no  objec- 
tions by  Democrats  or  Republicans. 

So  I  hope  you'll  appreciate  that  maybe  there's  some  guilt  feelings 
about  the  timber  salvage 

Mr.  YATES.  If  you'll  yield- 


Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  There's  a  limitation  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  had  a  limitation — I  had  language  that 
accompanied  the  limitation;  it's  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It's  not  13  pages. 

Mr.  Yates.  Part  of  it  was  legislative. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  In  any  event,  I  plead  my  case  that  limita- 
tions  

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I'm  with  you;  at  least  yours  wasn't  13  pages 
long. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  thank  you,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

I  appreciate  that. 

I  thank  you  for  being  here.  And  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Regula.  We  have  about  10  minutes.  Does  anybody  have  a 
burning  question  here?  I  have  a  couple,  but  I'll  defer  to  any  of  you 
who  would  like. 

HETCH  HETCHY  DAM 

While  we're  waiting,  you're  talking  about  dams.  Are  you  going  to 
raise  the  billing  on  Hetch  Hetchy  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to 
a  realistic  number?  I  think  they're  getting  subsidized  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Park  Service  from  Hetch  Hetchy. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  we  do  have  a  proposal  in  the  budget,  I 
believe  for  $600,000  more. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  would  bring  it  to  market  value? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  I  can't  say  that.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Watt,  that  in  the  interest 
of  environmental  enhancement,  that  we  should  close  that  dam,  too 
and  put  it  back  to  where  it  was  originally?  That  was  one  of  his  pro- 
posals. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  No,  I  think  it  was  Secretary  Hodel  who  pro- 
posed that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  Hodel;  I'm  sorry. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It's  an  important  anchor  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  I  mean,  that's  the  bottom  line.  Whatever  my 
opinion  might  have  been  in  1910,  I  do  not  propose  to  remove  the 
dam.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  spoke  about  the 

Secretary  Babbitt.  That  goes  for  the  Columbia  River,  too. 
[Laughter.] 

602(b)  allocations 

Mr.  Yates.  You  spoke  about  the  very  difficult  impact,  hard  im- 
pact, of  our  cuts  on  BIA  and  on  the  Indians  will  have  upon  the  Na- 
tive American  people.  We're  faced  again  with  the  prospect  of  a 
602(b)  allocation  that's  going  to  be  less  than  last  year.  Suppose 
there  were  another  cut  that  had  to  be  made  to  the  BIA.  How  do 
you  treat  that?  How  do  you  handle  something  like  that?  It  would 
be  almost  impossible,  wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  Mr.  Yates,  let  me  say,  I  understand 
that  this  committee  does  not  determine  its  602(b)  allocation. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  correct. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  But  the  fact  is  that  whoever  makes  those  de- 
terminations, among  the  domestic  agencies  in  this  Government,  the 
largest  percentage  cut  is  given  to  Interior  and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  exactly  right. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Somebody  has  made  a  decision  that,  in  pro- 
portionate terms,  the  environmental  and  conservation  and  resource 
issues,  including  Indians,  deserve  not  priority  place,  but  rather  last 
place  in  line.  Now  I  don't  lay  that  at  the  feet  of  this  committee,  but 
somebody  has  done  that. 

Now,  a  change  in  the  domestic  discretionary  allocations  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  would  accommodate  the  budget  request  that 
I  bring  to  you  today.  We'd  still  be  relatively  far  down  in  line,  but 
that's  all  that's  necessary.  That's  a  fact. 
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I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about  that.  Probably  the  answer  is 
absolutely  nothing. 

C&O  CANAL  FUTURE 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  one  further  question:  the  C&O  Canal,  I've  seen 
some  publicity  on  it  recently.  As  I  read  your  quote,  "officials" — and 
this  is  your  quote — "officials  are  grappling  with  whether  they 
should,  could  or  should,  do  it  all  or  something  less,"  referring  to  the 
restoration  effort.  And  then  I  see  a  number  like  $20  million  to  re- 
store it. 

What  is  your  position  in  relation  to  the  C&O;  i.e.,  should  local 
communities  have  a  part  in  this?  Should  it  be  done  by  volunteers? 
Should  we  select  the  areas  that  are  most  significant  and  not  try  to 
do  it  all,  because  about  every  10  years  it  seems  like  there's  a  ca- 
lamity that  befalls  the  canal,  and  yet  it's  a  marvelous  facility.  What 
do  you  see,  what  would  you  recommend,  given  budget  constraints? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We  received  $2  million  from  the  committee. 
We  have  received  about  $1  million  from  the  private  sector  contribu- 
tions. I  think  that  may  go  as  high  as  $2  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  But  we've  received  about  $1  million  from 
Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  estimates  are  $20  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  saying  you  have  $5  million  in  hand? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We  will  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  realistically  we  have  about  $5  million. 
That  leaves  approximately  $15  to  $16  million,  which  is  reflected  in 
our  emergency  supplemental,  for  all  of  the  various  issues  related 
to  that  particular  item. 

I  realize  there  are  some  judgment  calls  there.  The  Park  Service 
is  making  a  real  effort  to  see  if  we  can  do  this  restoration  in  a  way 
that  takes  into  account  the  impact  of  nature — the  floods  are  going 
to  come.  I  mean,  you  build  canals  in  river  bottoms,  and  there's  no 
way  to  build  them  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  I  think  what  we 
need  to  do  is  look  at  the  large  bridges  at  Old  Angler's  Inn  and  some 
of  these  other  places  to  see  if  we  can  rebuild  those  in  a  different 
way  by  dropping  the  levy  down  to  make  a  weir  out  of  it,  and  then 
running  a  walkway  across  the  gap  in  the  weir. 

Mr.  Regula.  To  allow  the  water  to  flow. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Releasing  the  pressure.  They're  working  hard 
on  this.  I  lean  toward  doing  as  much  reconstruction  as  we  realisti- 
cally can  and  trying  to  waterproof  the  big  structure  more  effec- 
tively. The  towpath  is  going  to  get  washed  away,  the  structure  of 
the  towpath  itself.  I  don't  know  how  you  stop  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  with  the  towpath  there's  a  barrier  to  pro- 
viding a  reservoir  behind  it  that  normally  could  absorb  some  of  the 
surplus  water;  is  that  accurate? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  one. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Dicks. 
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EVERGLADES  RESTORATION 


Mr.  Dicks.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  have  a  meaningful 
result  in  south  Florida  in  the  Everglades? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  What  we're  looking  at  there  is  a  seven-year 
pathway  toward  completion.  I  think  we're  really  following  a  frame- 
work which  has  been  laid  out  by  the  Water  Management  District, 
and  it  has  pretty  good  consensus.  You  could  argue  that  it  will  be 
five  or  nine  years,  but  I  think  seven  years  is  realistic. 

A  lot  is  being  driven  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  feasibility  stud- 
ies. The  one  thing  we've  got  to  do  in  south  Florida  is  see  the  whole 
picture  and  not  fall  to  the  temptation  of  doing  kind  of  a  piecemeal 
approach,  sort  of  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer  and  hope  that  they'll  all 
add  up.  The  Corps,  for  its  basic  feasibility  study,  is  going  to  need 
three  to  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  do  land  acquisition 
and  science  that  will  provide  the  framework.  But  that's  the  real 
time  issue. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  the  real  question  getting  more  water  back  into  the 
south  Florida  Bay?  Is  that  the  key? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  It's  really  that  simple.  What  they  did  is  they 
drained  the  swamp,  and  they  did  a  fantastic  job  of  it.  They  took 
water  out  of  Lake  Okeechobee  laterally  out  into  the  Atlantic  and 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  actually  created  two  new  rivers  coming  out 
of  Lake  Okeechobee  out  to  the  ocean.  And  then  down  along  the 
coastal  strip  they  dug  these  hug  canals  out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  West  Palm  Beach  down  to  Miami;  there  are  four  of  these  big 
canals.  They  basically  drained  the  water  out. 

Now  what  we've  got  to  do  is  reconfigure  it  to  put  the  water  back, 
with  an  added  issue,  and  that  is  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
cities  of  the  coastal  strip,  which  is  no  small  deal  because  there  are 
now  six  million  people  living  there.  We've  got  to  meet  those  needs 
as  well. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  I  commend  you  on  that.  I  think  that's  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking  and  very  positive  undertaking,  one  that  we 
should  definitely  support. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  you've  outlined  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Everglades.  I  hope  that  we 
don't,  in  a  premature  rush  to  solve  the  problems,  do  what  would 
again  be  an  engineering  mistake. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It's  a  fair  concern.  I'm  listening. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  REGULA.  And  I  noticed  you  have  a  request  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  The  $200  million  that  we  put  in  the  farm  bill 
is  only  for  land  acquisition,  if  I'm  correct.  I  think  you're  going  to 
probably — and  it  appears  that  that's  what  you  intend  to  do — get  a 
lot  of  local  contribution  on  this. 

Well,  let  me,  on  a  positive  note,  say  that  I  agree  with  your  habi- 
tat conservation  plans  on  endangered  species.  I  think  that's  a  good 
example  of  working  with  the  private  landowners,  with  local  govern- 
ment in  a  voluntary  environment  to  try  to  solve  a  problem,  and  I 
hope  that  you'll  continue  pursuing  those  avenues. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  with  your  support,  and  you've  given  us 
that  support,  I  think  we  can.  I  think  that  when  we  get  to  discuss- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  we'll  be  back  to  look 
at  some  funding  for  particularly  these  urban  projects,  and  most  no- 
tably projects  in  California.  But  that's  a  subject  which  can  await 
our  meeting  with  you  and  Senator  Gorton. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Let  me  reiterate  also  that  I  think  you  owe  us  an 
Endangered  Species  Act;  three-and-a-half  years  is  a  long  wait,  and 
you've  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  it.  So,  in  fairness,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  administration  proposal. 

LEGISLATIVE  RIDER  SOLUTIONS 

That's  been  one  of  the  problems,  frankly,  we've  had  on  these  so- 
called  riders,  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  response 
from  the  administration  other  than  a  negative  one  on  how  to  ad- 
dress some  of  these  problems.  I  don't  think  it's  adequate  to  go 
out — and  I'm  not  saying  it's  you  necessarily — but  people  deal  with 
these  problems  with  press  conferences  instead  of  with  real-time 
proposals. 

A  good  example  is  the  Tongass,  which  is  not  in  your  jurisdiction, 
but  we've  proposed  a  smaller  cut;  it's  been  true  in  the  last  10  years 
coming  out  of  this  committee,  and  yet  it  would  appear  like — and  no 
clear-cutting — but  that's  not  the  way  it's  played  perceptionwise,  I 
think  that's  something  we  need  to  all  work  at,  is  to  deal  with  real 
facts. 

The  members  will  have  questions  for  the  record.  I  hope  we  can 
get  a  prompt  response. 

1997  BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

My  last  comment  is,  as  I've  said  to  others,  I  don't  know  what  our 
602(b)  allocation  is  going  to  be,  but  once  we  know  that,  then  we're 
going  to  have  some  idea  of  what  we  have  to  do  to  meet  it,  and  I 
would  hope  that  you  will  give  some  thought  to  what  your  priorities 
will  be.  As  I've  said  to  the  others,  we  don't  want  to  try  to  micro- 
manage  your  Department.  I  would  like,  as  a  committee,  that  we 
work  with  you  within  the  confines  of  whatever  our  numbers  are, 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  resources  that  are  available.  We  may — 
not  may — we  will  have  to  be  back  in  touch  with  you  because  I 
think  it's  unlikely  we're  going  to  have  an  additional  $400-plus  mil- 
lion, as  requested  in  your  submissions. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  those  remarks.  I 
would  again  reiterate,  I  think  for  all  of  the  thunder  and  fury,  much 
of  it  centered  around  substantive  legislative  issues,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  think,  given  the  confines  of  the  numbers 
within  this  committee,  that  we  have  had  a  pretty  productive  rela- 
tionship. And  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  and  the  commit- 
tee members.  I  mean,  we  can  do  a  lot  to  minimize  the  hardship  by 
continuing  a  productive  relationship,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Regula.  Fair  enough.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  hope  we  can  get 
a  bill  signed.  I  think  it's  difficult  for  agencies  to  function  without 
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knowledge  as  to  what  their  numbers  are  going  to  be,  even  for  the 
balance  of  this  year.  But  I  recognize  that  there  are  other  forces  at 
work  here. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  suspect  that  is  in  many  ways  beyond  our  re- 
spective confines. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  Okay,  thank  you  for  com- 
ing. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  recess  until  1:30. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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additional  committee  questions  submitted  for  the  record 

Statements  to  the  press 

Over  the  past  few  months  you  have  made  several  statements  in  the  press  which 
misrepresent  the  actions  taken  by  this  Committee.  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  a 
few  of  them.  Your  September  7, 1995  press  release  says  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  would  have  to  RIF  at  least  2,600  positions.  In  fact,  only  336  employees 
were  separated  from  the  BIA. 

Question:      What  was  the  rationale  for  your  original  estimate  and  why  was 
it  so  far  off  the  mark? 

Answer:        The  original  estimate  was  developed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  was  based  on  the  potential  Senate  funding  level.  While  several 
months  later  "only  336  employees  were  separated  from  BIA"  this  fact  understates 
the  severe  impact  the  reduction-in-force  (RLF)  had  on  BIA  employees  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  services  to  the  Tribes.  In  the  last  six  months,  BIA  abolished  a  total  of  1,671 
positions,  reassigned  or  downgraded  343  employees,  and  provided  the  buyout 
option  to  864  employees.  Many  additional  employees  were  targeted  for  RLFs  yet  are 
not  included  in  the  final  number  of  separated  employees  because  they  were  able  to 
find  other  jobs  in  advance  of  the  actual  separation  date.  Furthermore,  the  figures  do 
not  include  Tribal  jobs  lost  due  to  the  1996  funding  reductions.  Tribes  contract  about 
half  of  the  BIA  programs. 

The  total  BIA  on-board  staff  has  been  reduced  from  13,100  in  February  1995  to  11,500 
in  February  1996.  The  BIA  staffing  level  has  been  consistently  declining  for  15  years. 

The  RLF  numbers  do  not  include  Indian  education  staff,  primarily  because  forward- 
funding  will  delay  the  impact  on  BIA  school  personnel  until  this  summer,  when 
1996  funding  constraints  will  affect  school  staffing  for  school  year  1996-1997.  The 
BIA  anticipates  that  an  additional  300  teachers  and  other  education  staff  will  lose 
their  jobs  this  coming  school  year,  as  Congress  did  not  fund  the  Indian  education 
increase  requested  by  BIA  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  anticipated  five  percent  increase 
in  student  enrollment.  Schools  will  not  be  able  to  meet  mandated  teacher  salary 
rates  for  the  current  level  of  staff. 

The  Committee  was  surprised  to  note  that  the  Administration  has  recommended 
that  several  units  of  the  National  Park  System  be  transferred  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Question:      Have  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  agreed  to  assume 
control  of  these  units? 

Answer:         The  President's  Budget  proposes  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  roadways  only  in  the  Baltimore  Washington  Parkway,  George  Washington 
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Parkway,  and  Suitland  Parkway,  which  are  primarily  used  for  commuting  purposes 
in  the  metropolitan  D.C.  area,  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.   But  the  States 
have  not  agreed  to  assume  control  of  the  roadways  and  have  been  reluctant  to 
engage  in  discussions  regarding  this  matter. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  dated  April  19, 1996,  regarding  the  storm  damage  along 
the  C&O  you  are  quoted  several  times.  There  appears  to  be  a  statement  made  by  an 
Administration  official  or  a  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  official  which  indicates 
that  "officials  are  grappling  with  whether  they  could  or  should  do  it  all,  or 
something  less"  referring  to  the  restoration  effort.  I  find  this  interesting  because  the 
Administration  has  been  very  prominent  in  their  statements  and  appearances  in 
the  media  in  support  of  restoring  the  canal. 

Question:      Is  the  Administration  considering  not  restoring  the  canal? 

Answer:         The  Administration  is  committed  to  repairing  the  C&O  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  so  that  the  millions  of  recreational  visitors  who  enjoy  the 
park  and  its  surroundings  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Within  the  funds 
provided  of  the  canal  restoration  effort,  the  Park  Service  is  reviewing  options  for  the 
restoration  of  certain  structures  that  have  repeatedly  been  damaged  by  flooding.  As 
you  know,  NPS  and  the  National  Park  Foundation  have  launched  a  major  fund- 
raising  and  volunteer  effort.   To  date,  more  than  $750,000  in  private  funding  has 
been  raised  and  over  5,000  volunteers  have  pledged  their  time  to  work  on  various 
projects.   In  addition,  the  Department  is  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  their  early 
support  in  appropriating  $2  million  in  initial  emergency  repair  funds  and  for  the 
supplemental  funding  which  was  included  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations 
Act. 

General  budget  Questions/Priorities 

This  Administration  has  publicly  advocated  a  balanced  budget  yet  the  request  for  the 
Interior  Department  for  FY  1997  is  $500  million  above  the  Congress's  budget  for  the 
Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Question:      Should  the  Committee's  allocation  for  FY  1997  be  level  or  lower 
than  1996,  what  would  be  your  priorities,  and  what  programs  would  you 
recommend  we  eliminate  or  reduce? 

Answer:         The  President's  Budget  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  fund 
critical  increases  for  National  Parks,  wildlife  refuges,  public  lands,  Native 
Americans,  and  natural  resource  science  within  the  context  of  a  budget  that  reduces 
the  deficit.  If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  President's  Budget  would  result  in  the 
lowest  deficit  in  nominal  dollars  since  1982  while  protecting  these  and  other  key 
priority  programs.  As  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product,  the  deficit  would  be 
reduced  to  1.8  percent,  down  from  4.9  percent  as  recently  as  1992  and  the  lowest 
percentage  since  1979. 
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While  the  Department  is  prepared,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  continue  a  dialogue 
with  the  Subcommittee  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  Department  hopes  that  the 
dialogue  extends  to  a  dialogue  with  the  Administration  on  the  question  of 
allocations.   In  1996,  the  allocation  for  programs  funded  in  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Bill  was  cut  by  a  greater  percentage  than  any  other  domestic  allocation. 
However,  a  very  minor  shift  in  priorities  in  1997  could  allow  full  funding  of  the 
President's  proposals  for  Interior  and  the  other  agencies  funded  in  the  bill.  The 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  602(b)  allocation  in  1996  constituted  2.5  percent  of 
total  discretionary  allocations.  The  President's  proposals  could  be  fully  funded  in 
1997  if  the  allocation  were  increased  to  2.6  percent,  a  shift  of  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  in  the  overall  discretionary  total. 

The  Administration  speaks  frequently  about  downsizing  government,  making 
government  more  efficient  and  responsive  to  the  taxpayers  yet  the  Administration 
continues  to  submit  budgets  that  are  in  excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  ~  in  this 
case  nearly  half  a  billion  more. 

Question:      How  has  your  Department  reacted  to  these  initiatives? 

Answer        A  number  of  our  reinvention  and  streamlining  efforts  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  answers  that  follow.  As  a  result  of  the  efficiencies  we 
have,  or  expect  to,  realize  from  these  efforts,  our  FY  1997  budget  will  allow  us  to 
maintain  essential  operations  across  the  Department  within  the  context  of  a  budget 
that  is  essentially  flat  in  nominal  dollars  and  declining  in  real  terms.   Although  the 
budget  proposes  increases  above  1996,  we  are  asking  for  a  total  funding  level  that  is 
actually  0.5  percent  below  that  of  fiscal  year  1994,  even  after  adjusting  for  the 
termination  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  1996  program  terminations. 
Between  1994  and  1997,  our  cost  of  doing  business  as  a  result  of  pay  increases,  higher 
prices  for  supplies,  and  uncontrollable  changes  will  go  up  by  8.6  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  demand  for  services  from  the  Department  has  continued  to  go  up. 
National  Park  visitation  is  projected  to  reach  284  million  in  1997  and  there  will  be 
increases  in  hunting  and  bird  watching  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and 
backpacking  and  Whitewater  rafting  on  public  lands.  The  Indian  service  population 
is  increasing,  both  from  new  births  and  the  return  of  Native  Americans  to 
reservations.   Between  1995  and  1997  enrollment  in  BIA  schools  is  expected  to 
increase  by  4,000  children.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  is  experiencing 
increasing  demand  for  information,  including  500,000  requests  a  month  to  its 
Internet  sites. 

Question:      What  was  the  total  FTE  level  for  the  Department  in  FY  1992  and 
what  is  it  today? 

Answer:        The  following  table  below  compares  FTE  levels  for  the  period  FY 
1992  through  FY  1996: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FTE  LEVELS 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Usage 
Projected  Usage 

75,708 

76,880 

76,371 

72,012 

67,250 

The  levels  represent  the  full-time  equivalent  staff  years  used  by  all  employees  on 
Interior's  payroll  regardless  of  the  source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid, 
including  employees  paid  from  funds  allocated  to  Interior  from  other  Federal 
agencies  for  such  programs  as  Job  Corps  and  highway  construction,  and  for  work 
done  under  reimbursable  agreements  for  other  government  agencies  and  the 
private  sector.  Projected  usage  for  FY  1996  is  based  on  FTE  usage  through  March  30, 
1996,  and  applying  historical  usage  patterns  to  estimate  the  full  fiscal  year  projected 
usage. 

Question:      What  was  the  FTE  level  for  the  Washington  offices  in  1992 
versus  today?  Please  provide  information  by  Bureau  for  the  record. 

Answer         We  understand  the  term  "Washington  offices"  to  mean 
"headquarters  offices,"  since  several  Interior  bureaus  have  staff  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  metropolitan  area  which  are  performing  operational  duties,  such  as  NPS  park 
and  police  operations.   Also,  many  bureaus  have  "headquarters"  offices  located 
outside  Washington,  D.C.   The  definition  we  used  for  "headquarters  offices"  is 
described  below. 

The  data  below  generally  followed  a  broad  OMB  definition  of  the  term 
"headquarters"  used  for  the  Interior  1994  Streamlining  Plan  to  avoid  a  confusing 
array  of  reports  of  headquarters-type  activities.   The  term  includes  organizational 
components  located  throughout  the  United  States  (not  just  the  D.C.  metropolitan 
area)  which  have  management  responsibilities  such  as  regional  and  area  offices.   In 
some  cases,  the  term  has  been  applied  even  more  broadly  to  include  direct  support 
activities  such  as  the  NPS  Denver  Service  Center  and  Harpers'  Ferry  Center. 

The  definition  has  been  applied  flexibly  to  take  into  account  the  different  missions 
and  organization  structures  of  Interior  bureaus  and  offices,  but  in  general,  the 
report: 

•    includes  activities  which  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  bureau 
programs  regardless  of  their  geographic  location,  but  excludes  operational 
activities  located  in  the  D.C.  metro  area;  and 


•    excludes  activities  which  directly  support  a  bureau  program,  but  there  are 
some  important  exceptions,  such  as  for  NPS  as  mentioned  above. 

The  FTE  level  for  Washington  (Headquarters)  in  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1995,  and 
estimated  for  1996  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page: 
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Headquarters  Staffing 


FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1995 

FY  1996  (est.) 

BLM 

1,632 

1^98 

1,195 

1,160 

MMS 

355 

349 

255 

248 

OSM 

384 

360 

250 

161 

usgs  at 

579 

588 

500 

440 

FWS 

1,540 

1,576 

1,305 

132 

NPS 

4,147 

4,062 

3,403 

3,143 

BIA 

1,013 

993 

881 

586 

OS 

978 

941 

834 

779 

OIA 

44 

44 

35 

25 

OST 

NA 

6 

6 

9 

SOL    fc/ 

370 

380 

369 

368 

OIG 

49 

49 

33 

33 

NIGC 

12 

18 

28 

33 

Total 

11,103 

10,964 

9,094 

8,277 

*'    Includes  the  former  NBS. 

k/   These  are  FTE  usage  or  targets  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  but  no  determination 

has  been  made  as  to  what  portion  is  attributable  to  headquarters  office 

activities. 

In  an  effort  to  channel  tight  federal  dollars  to  the  agencies  primary  mission  such  as 
the  operation  of  the  National  Parks,  refuges  and  other  public  lands,  the  Committee's 
Conference  Report  strongly  encourages  the  Department  to  reduce  administration 
positions,  especially  those  involving  congressional,  legislative  and  public  affairs 
work. 


not? 


Question:      Does  your  FY  1997  budget  reflect  this  direction,  and  if  not,  why 


Answer:         As  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  answers  to  similar  streamlining 
questions,  the  Department  has  made  considerable  progress  in  reducing  the  number 
of  managers  and  supervisors,  as  well  as  staffing,  in  administrative  and  overhead 
functions,  freeing  up  those  positions  for  direct,  front-line  customer  service  and  on- 
the-ground  activities.  For  example,  personnel  specialists  and  budget  specialists  have 
been  reduced  by  about  45  percent  Department  wide  since  1993.  Interior  has  also 
made  substantial  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  higher  graded  positions. 
When  current  on-board  employment  data  for  grade  14  or  higher  positions  are 
compared  to  the  number  on-board  on  September  30, 1992,  it  reflects  a  reduction  of 
over  400  employees  —  exceeding  the  goal  established  by  the  President  in  Executive 
Order  12849  dated  February  10, 1993.  For  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  and 
Public  Affairs  positions,  the  trend  towards  reducing  the  resources  allocated  to  this 
area  continues.  Personnel  resources  allocated  to  Public  Affairs  is  projected  to  decline 
by  six  percent  for  the  Department  between  FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  going  from  145  FTE 
in  FY  1996  to  136  in  FY  1997.  However,  because  of  special  circumstances  involving 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  the  number  of  resources  assigned  to 
Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Department  is  projected  to  increase 
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slightly  in  FY  1997.  This  is  primarily  because  during  the  last  two  years  FWS  has  had 
to  address  growing  concerns  with  the  responsiveness  of  some  of  the  busiest  regions 
to  requests  for  information  from  Congressional  district  offices. 

Downsizing  Government/Making  It  More  Efficient 

In  light  of  the  Administration's  downsizing  initiatives,  the  Conferees  gave  specific 
guidance  which  included  looking  for  ways  for  the  land  management  agencies  to 
collocate  facilities  and  combine  certain  functions,  systems,  programs  and  activities. 
The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  are  pursing  various 
opportunities. 

Question:      What  specific  direction  is  being  given  by  the  Department  to  the 
agencies  regarding  this  initiative? 

Answer:        The  Department  shares  the  Conferees'  interest  in  promoting 
streamlining.    To  this  end,  the  Department  remains  committed  to  accomplishing 
the  goals  of  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review.    Interior  has 
continued  to  be  a  leader  in  reinvention  by  focusing  on  providing  the  best  services 
and  products  to  the  American  people.   Each  Interior  bureau  has  re-evaluated 
programs,  re-directed  resources,  and  re-engineered  work  and  processes,  all  with  an 
emphasis  on  better  serving  our  customers.    Bureaus  have  also  delegated  more 
authority  to  field  operations,  eliminated  management  layers,  and  placed  more 
employees  in  the  field.  Specific  examples  will  be  discussed  below. 

Question:      What  specifically  has  been  done  to  date  by  BLM,  NPS,  and  FWS? 
How  does  your  FY  1997  budget  address  this  issue? 

Answer:         The  Department  is  committed  to  streamlining  functions, 
systems,  programs,  and  activities. 

Gridlock  over  the  management  of  public  forest  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
created  an  uncertain  future  for  the  people  of  the  region.  It  was  a  problem  the 
Administration  inherited,  and  one  that  we  made  a  priority  to  solve  with  the 
President's  Forest  Plan.   In  the  true  spirit  of  reinventing  government,  the  Forest 
Plan  is  a  model  of  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  with  seven  different 
Federal  agencies  working  together,  sharing  information,  and  making  joint 
decisions.   We  are  also  working  closely  in  partnership  with  State  and  local 
government,  Indian  Tribes,  businesses,  conservation  groups,  and  individuals. 

The  Administration  has  established  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Task  Force  to  lead 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  to  work  closely  with  the  State,  local 
governments,  industry,  conservation  groups,  and  Tribal  governments  to  restore  the 
essential  hydrologic  functions  of  the  historical  wetlands  in  and  around  the 
Everglades  in  southern  Florida. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  also  setting  a  new  standard  for  public  land  management 
in  the  California  Desert.  The  BLM  and  NPS  are  working  together  on  all  aspects  of 
implementation  of  the  California  Desert  Wilderness  Act. 

The  Department  has  also  made  significant  strides  with  the  following  collocations: 

In  Colorado,  the  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Manager  is  also  the  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor  for  the  San  Juan  National  Forest  in  Durango.   The  Uncompahgre  and 
Gunnison  Resource  Area  Offices  are  collocated  with  their  respective  National  Forest 
ranger  district  offices;  in  Montrose  and  Gunnison  the  Royal  Gorge  Resource  Area 
Office  will  be  collocating  with  the  Pikes/San  Isabel  District  Rangers  Office  in  Canon 
City. 

In  California,  BLM  in  Sacramento  has  collocated  its  reduced  personnel  staff  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  also  serves  BIA  in  California.    This  collocation  is 
projected  to  save  BLM  in  California  30  percent  from  previous  personnel  costs.   As 
discussed  above,  land  management  functions  in  California  are  jointly  coordinated 
through  the  Desert  Managers  (BLM/NPS)  group  which  has  resulted  in  the  sharing 
of  some  resources  between  agencies  to  manage  the  desert  in  a  cost-effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  will  combine  space  usage  in  Portland  and  costs  will  be 
recouped  in  less  than  four  years.  Also  in  Oregon,  the  Lakeview  District  Office  will 
be  collocating  with  the  Fremont  National  Forest  Supervisor's  Office  in  the  near 
future. 

To  the  extent  practicable  and  where  feasible,  NPS  has  collocated  its  management 
personnel  with  other  land  managing  agencies  within  the  Department  and  Federal 
Government.   For  example,  the  Park  Service  shares  administrative  space  with  BLM 
at  El  Malpais  National  Monument  and  with  FWS  and  BLM  in  Nome,  Alaska. 
Additionally,  NPS  shares  administrative  space  with  the  City  of  Natchez  National 
Historical  Park  as  well  as  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

This  trend  continues  in  the  FY  1997  budget  with  the  plan  to  co-locate  the  FWS 
Engineering  Center  in  Denver,  Colorado,  with  NPS  and  BLM  centers  as  part  of  the 
REGO  II  initiative. 

Question:      What  progress  has  been  made  among  non-land  management 
agencies  with  respect  to  collocation? 

Answer         As  with  the  land  managing  bureaus,  the  Department  is  also 
making  considerable  progress  in  collocating  functions  among  other  agencies  and 
offices  within  the  Department.   For  example,  in  1992,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
opened  an  office  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  to  provide  improved  service  to 
Indian  minerals  owners.   The  office  was  staffed  with  personnel  from  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  (MMS),  BIA,  and  BLM  to  provide  "one-stop  service"  to  Indian 
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allottees.   Recently  the  Indian  Minerals  Steering  Committee  sponsored  a  National 
Performance  Review  laboratory  to  review  whether  the  system  was  providing 
seamless  service  to  customers.  The  laboratory  report,  released  on  February  27,  1996, 
recommended  a  two  to  three  year  pilot  project  which  would  expand  the  staff, 
eliminate  inter  bureau  barriers  by  providing  a  single  manager,  open  automated 
systems  to  all  staff,  and  consolidate  certain  Indian  mineral  functions  which  are 
currently  performed  by  the  three  bureaus.   At  its  March  meeting,  the  Minerals 
Steering  Committee  endorsed  the  overall  recommendations.    Also,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  coordination  on  Indian  royalty  issues,  MMS  transferred  one  of  its  analysts 
to  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  in  June  1995  to  work  out  of  the  BIA  Area  Office. 

Consolidation  of  existing  functions  and  offices  within  bureaus  is  also  moving 
forward.   For  example,  within  BIA  offices,  many  functions  have  been  consolidated. 
Two  Agency  Education  Offices  (Sisseton  and  Laguna)  have  been  closed.  The  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Programs  has  abolished  the  Branch  of  Research  and  Policy 
Analysis  and  the  Branch  of  Planning  and  combined  four  other  branches  into  two. 
The  BIA  is  consolidating  all  education  personnel  functions  in  Albuquerque.    In 
addition,  plans  are  underway  to  consolidate  construction,  engineering,  and 
transportation  functions  into  one  entity.   The  BIA  also  has  a  plan  to  consolidate 
most  Central  Office  administrative  functions  into  an  Administrative  Service  Center 
in  Albuquerque  under  one  Directorate  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Tribal  BIA 
Reorganization  Task  Force.   Personnel  functions  and  contracting  functions  will  be 
consolidated  as  well.   Surviving  Bureau  of  Mines  functions  remaining  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  already  been  consolidated  with  USGS  in  Reston, 
Virginia.   The  headquarters  and  Washington  area  units  of  the  former  National 
Biological  Service  (NBS)  will  be  relocated  to  USGS  in  Reston  this  year.  The  USGS 
continues  to  review  its  field  structure  looking  for  opportunities  to  collocate  field 
operations  to  achieve  savings  and  improve  delivery  of  service. 

Question:      What  is  the  Department  doing  to  encourage  the  land 
management  agencies  to  collocate  visitor  information/interpretive  centers  and 
suppress,  particularly  NPS,  from  pursuing  new  costly  visitor  centers  that  drain 
limited  federal  dollars  that  are  more  appropriately  spent  to  reduce  the  serious 
backlog  of  maintenance  projects  ? 

Answer        As  a  general  policy,  the  Department  does  not  support  the 
construction  of  new  visitor  centers,  with  minor  exceptions. 

The  BLM  FY  1997  budget  requests  funds  to  improve  existing  recreational  facilities 
(campgrounds  and  restrooms)  and  to  collocate  BLM  and  Forest  Service  offices. 

The  FWS  FY  1997  budget  requests  funds  for  high  priority  construction  projects  in 
order  to  address  health  and  safety  concerns  ($9.6  million),  resource  related 
construction  needs  ($13.3  million),  and  the  completion  of  projects  under 
construction  ($10  million).   The  FWS  has  not  requested  funds  for  visitor  centers. 
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The  NPS  FY  1997  budget  requests  funds  for  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  historic 
structures  such  at  as  Independence  National  Historical  Park  and  the  historic  battle 
road  at  Minuteman  National  Historical  Park;  to  rehabilitate  water  and  sewer 
systems  at  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  and  to  modify  water  delivery 
systems  at  Everglades  National  Park;  and  for  visitor  transportation  systems  at  hard 
pressed  Grand  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Parks. 

Question:      How  do  you  justify  the  new  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Music  Center 
listed  in  your  budget,  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  upwards  of  $15  million  in 
construction  costs  alone? 

Answer:         To  date,  the  Congress  provided  $2.5  million  for  the  planning  of 
the  Fisher  Peak  Music  Center,  which  is  to  be  located  in  Galax,  Virginia,  and  which  is 
to  provide  visitors  and  residents  with  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  traditional 
music  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.   The  proposed  funding  level  for  FY  1997  is  $4 
million.   The  City  of  Galax  has  donated  the  land  for  the  Center's  construction  and 
NPS  is  holding  discussions  with  the  State  of  Virginia  concerning  the  operational 
costs  of  the  Center.  Total  costs  are  estimated  at  $13.1  million;  it  is  estimated  that  $5.1 
million  will  be  funded  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Question:      Have  you  pursued  opportunities  to  share  administrative  office 
space  either  in  Washington  or  the  field  offices  of  the  agencies,  if  so  where? 

Answer:         As  downsizing  creates  pockets  of  vacant  space  throughout  the 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  we  are  attempting  to  consolidate  operations 
as  much  as  possible  in  federally-owned  facilities.  This  permits  sharing  of 
administrative  support  space  such  as  conference  rooms,  mail  rooms,  shipping  and 
receiving,  and  computer  rooms.   In  Washington,  DC,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
(OSM)  recently  consolidated  all  of  its  headquarters  staff  in  the  South  Interior 
Building,  releasing  over  10,000  square  feet  of  leased  space.  The  NPS  is  planning  a 
similar  consolidation  that  will  release  over  120,000  square  feet  of  leased  space.  In  the 
field,  several  bureaus  have  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with  each  other  to 
share  office  space,  including  NPS  and  FWS  in  Kotzebue,  Alaska;  the  USGS  and  the 
former  NBS  in  Denver,  Colorado;  and  NPS  and  BLM  in  Montros,  Colorado.   In 
addition,  several  bureaus  have  pursued  sharing  office  space  with  other  entities, 
including  USGS  and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York;  and 
BLM  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Durango,  Colorado. 

The  FY  1996  Conference  Report  for  this  bill  contains  language  which  encourages  the 
agencies  to  reduce  levels  of  review  and  management  in  order  to  cover  the  costs 
associated  with  pay  raises  and  inflation. 

Many  of  the  bureaus  are  currently  implementing  reorganization  plans  that  include 
both  budget  and  management  reforms.  While  the  Committee  has  not  opposed 
these  initiatives  it  has  urged  the  agencies  to  be  cautious  about  excessive  spending 
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associated  with  the  plans  reminding  agency  heads  that  the  quid-pro-quo  for  reform 
is  accountability. 

Question:      What  has  the  Department  done  to  comply  with  this  direction? 
How  have  these  reorganizations  resulted  in  more  efficient  programs, 
administrative  savings,  FTE  savings,  more  accountability,  more  service  to  the 
taxpayers  etc.?  Please  provide  a  bureau  level  status  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Department's  streamlining  plan,  addressing  the  required  reductions  by  targeted 
series  and  headquarters. 

Answer:        Accomplishments  are  reported  below  grouped  according  to  the 
types  of  improvement  identified  in  the  question. 

More  efficient  programs  --  In  BLM,  divisions  and  offices  were  replaced  by 
interdisciplinary  teams,  reducing  the  number  of  management  layers.   In  the  field, 
on-the-ground  operations  are  now  increasingly  performed  by  interdisciplinary 
teams  with  decision  making  delegated  to  the  lowest  possible  level.   Functions  and 
personnel  were  moved  to  District  and/or  Resource  Areas,  reducing  middle 
management  staff.   Under  the  new  structure  a  State  office  will  typically  have  only 
one  level.   For  example,  the  Utah  BLM  organization  is  presently  composed  of  four 
State  Offices,  five  District  Offices,  and  16  Resource  Areas.  By  the  end  of  FY  1996, 
Utah  will  have  three  State  Office  divisions,  11  field  offices,  and  one  contact  station. 

In  FY  1993,  less  than  67  percent  of  BLM  was  involved  with  operational  field  work. 
Now  it  is  70  percent,  and  the  BLM  estimate  for  1999  is  80  percent.  Over  the  past 
three  years,  BLM  has  eliminated  about  1,000  on-board  employees  as  a  result  of 
buyouts.  Positions  that  were  vacated  by  buyouts  have  not  been  refilled.  Included  in 
that  are  reductions  at  three  main  non-field  level  organizations  (Washington, 
Service  Center,  and  Fire  Center),  where  reductions  of  on-board  employees  is  two 
percent.  Since  1994,  the  number  of  employees  at  the  Washington  Office  has  been 
reduced  from  515  to  320,  a  savings  of  195  employees.   At  the  Denver  Service  Center, 
the  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  from  365  to  320,  a  savings  of  45 
employees.   At  the  National  Fire  Center,  the  number  of  employee  has  been  reduced 
from  267  to  236,  a  savings  of  31  employees. 

The  MMS  has  eliminated  one  regional  office  from  its  Offshore  program,  and 
another  Offshore  regional  office  has  been  downsized  by  approximately  50  percent. 
The  Reports  and  Payments  Division  in  the  Royalty  Management  program  have 
been  consolidated.   The  consolidation  will  reduce  the  number  of  high  grade 
positions,  including  one  GS-15,  two  GS-14s,  and  several  GS-13s.  The  Training  and 
Evaluation  branch  in  General  Administration  has  been  eliminated,  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  program  offices. 

In  addition,  MMS  has  reduced  the  number  of  supervisors  by  43  since  FY  1993,  or 
approximately  20  percent. 
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The  OSM  reduced  Senior  Executive  Service  staff  by  six  positions  and  supervisory 
positions  by  more  than  half,  thereby  reducing  layers  of  review.  In  addition,  OSM 
eliminated  duplicative  and  overlapping  jurisdictions,  and  provided  a  platform  for 
moving  operational  decisions  from  headquarters  to  the  field.  The  OSM 
reorganization  also  facilitated  further  development  of  regulatory  and  reclamation 
programs  in  States  that  have  a  strong  and  independent  commitment  to  carry  out 
surface  mining  regulation,  enforcement,  and  reclamation. 

The  NPS  has  combined  some  programs  to  provide  more  efficient  and  productive 
services.    For  instance,  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  administration,  rehabilitation 
tax  credit  certification  program,  and  State  program  review  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  National  Program  Center  with  the  FTEs  for  the  programs  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

Also,  since  FY  1994,  NPS  central  office  staff  has  been  reduced  by  25  percent,  from 
4,171  FTE  to  3,143  FTE.  Expected  savings  through  FY  1996  are  estimated  at  $30.5 
million,  due  to  the  reduction  of  approximately  1,000  central  office  positions. 
Correspondingly,  FTEs  at  parks  are  up  eight  percent,  with  257  central  office  staff 
actually  transferred  to  parks. 

Administrative  savings  —  In  BLM,  administrative  and  other  support  functions  were 
consolidated.   For  example,  in  Washington,  the  Central  Personnel  Staff  moved  six 
FTEs  to  the  Eastern  States  office  and  six  FTEs  to  Denver.  The  Information  Resource 
Management  Group  relocated  five  of  their  FTEs  to  Denver  and  the  entire  Safety 
Program  Group  of  five  FTEs  were  relocated  to  Denver. 

In  BLM,  travel  costs  were  reduced  by  $1.6  million  between  1993  and  1995. 

The  OSM  closed  eight  office  sites,  consolidated  certain  other  offices,  and  opened  a 
new  regional  office  resulting  in  a  net  general  services  and  rent  savings  of  about  $1 
million.  In  addition,  OSM  reduced  office  locations  from  35  to  28  and  reduced  space 
requirements  in  17  other  locations.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  OSM  employees 
are  now  all  located  in  one  building,  saving  at  least  $100,000  annually. 

Annual  headquarters  operating  costs  for  the  USGS  are  nearly  20  percent  less  in  FY 
1997  than  they  were  in  FY  1993;  however,  these  savings  in  the  level  of  operating 
efficiency  were  not  achieved  without  cost,  and  in  fact  no  net  dollar  savings  have 
been  realized. 

The  former  NBS  built  efficiencies  into  its  organizational  structure  and  had 
originally  projected  no  decline  in  headquarters  staffing  levels.    Nevertheless, 
economies  were  realized  by  merging  budget  and  finance  staff;  and  buying  services, 
such  as  payroll  support,  from  other  Interior  bureaus. 

In  BIA,  levels  of  review  and  management  have  been  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
nearly  all  assistant  and  deputy  manager  positions  within  BIA.   In  addition, 
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administrative  series  positions  (301,  340,  341,  353,  345)  were  targeted  during  the  RIF 
completed  on  February  2,  1996. 

The  BIA  has  saved  $27  million  in  Central  and  Area  Office  operations  from  FY  1995 
to  FY  1996.   The  savings  have  been  achieved  by  a  combination  of  RIFs  with  reduced 
personnel  costs,  procurement  reductions,  and  travel  restrictions,  including  a 
requirement  that  travel  must  be  approved  at  higher  levels  than  previously. 

The  BIA  RTF,  relocation,  and  training  costs  have  been  low  --  less  than  $8  million  in 
FY  1996. 

In  addition,  BIA  has  reached  the  1:15  ratio  of  supervisors /managers  to  employees, 
the  1:10  ratio  of  secretarial  and  clerical  staff  to  professional  staff,  and  essentially 
abolished  all  management  and  program  analyst  positions. 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  eliminated  four  supervisory  position  in  its  headquarters 
during  FY  1996  and  accelerated  its  procedure  for  reviewing  staff  work  in  order  to 
resolve  complex  issues  more  quickly. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  has  absorbed  $1,5  million  in  fixed 
costs,  including  the  statutory  requirement  to  make  25  percent  availability  payments 
to  criminal  investigators.    These  savings  have  been  achieved  through  streamlining 
such  as  collocating  and  eliminating  offices,  eliminating  the  use  of  GSA  vehicles 
where  possible,  eliminating  paid  employee  parking,  reducing  printing  and  postage 
costs,  reducing  use  of  supplies  and  deferring  equipment  costs,  reducing  equipment 
maintenance  agreements,  switching  to  a  less  expensive  criminal  violation 
information  system,  and  continuing  to  eliminate  monetary  employee  awards. 
Some  cost-cutting  measures  used  by  OIG,  such  as  postponing  filling  vacancies  in 
jobs  which  must  be  eventually  filled,  and  reducing  mission-related  travel  below  the 
level  that  can  be  sustained,  must  be  considered  temporary. 

In  FY  1995,  over  200,000  Interior  purchase  transactions  were  completed  with  the 
government  purchase  card.  The  number  of  cards  issued  and  dollar  value  of 
transactions  more  than  doubled  in  FY  1995,  to  9,814  and  $68.7  million,  respectively. 
In  FY  1996  and  1997,  we  are  identifying  methods  to  expand  purchase  card  use  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  process  payments  for  purchase  card 
transactions.  We  are  also  exploring  opportunities  to  use  the  card  as  a  payment 
method  to  simplify  and  reduce  repetitive  service  payments,  such  as  those  for 
utilities. 

FTE  Savings  -  By  1997,  BLM  plans  to  have  reduced  headquarters  staff  by  473  FTEs 
from  the  1993  level  of  1,598. 

The  OSM  has  reduced  staff  by  40  percent  since  1993. 
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The  USGS  has  eliminated  headquarters  level  positions  within  the  bureau  primarily 
through  reorganization,  voluntary  separation  incentives,  RIF,  and  abolishment  of 
positions  as  they  became  vacant.  In  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Assistant  Director 
positions  at  SES  levels  were  eliminated  as  well  as  other  lower  level  type 
headquarters  positions.    The  Administrative  and  Information  Systems  Divisions 
have  been  consolidated  forming  the  Office  of  Program  Support  with  more 
reductions  in  headquarters  level  positions  planned  once  the  organization  is  fully 
integrated.   The  Water  Resources  Division  eliminated  Assistant  Chief  Hydrologists 
and  Area  Hydrologists  positions  previously  carrying  out  policy,  oversight,  direction 
functions  associated  with  headquarters  activities.   The  National  Mapping  Division 
has  eliminated,  through  a  division-wide  reorganization,  Assistant  Division  Chief 
positions,  and  shifted  positions  at  headquarters  to  the  Mapping  Applications  Center 
(field  mapping  center).   The  Geologic  Division  has  completely  restructured  and 
downsized  the  organization,  including  headquarters  activities  and  positions, 
through  a  major  RIF  and  concurrent  reorganization.    These  changes  transformed 
the  organization  from  a  highly  centralized  line  management  structure  to  a  highly 
decentralized  regional  structure  of  line  management. 

Since  FY  1993,  FWS  has  eliminated  two  management  layers,  and  reduced  senior 
level  and  supervisory  positions  in  Washington  and  the  regional  offices.   Through 
FY  1996,  FWS  has  reduced  headquarters  staff  by  284  FTEs.  These  reductions  were 
achieved  through  the  buyout  and  elimination  of  vacated  positions.   Under  the  FY 
1997  budget,  headquarters  staffing  would  be  16  percent  of  total  staff,  compared  to  19 
percent  in  1993.   Similarly,  FWS  eliminated  86  supervisory  positions  from  FY  1993 
to  the  planned  FY  1997  level.  In  line  with  these  staffing  reductions,  FWS  was  able  to 
shift  almost  $11  million  from  headquarters  to  field  operations. 

The  NPS  central  office  staffing  (which  includes  Washington  offices  and  the  design, 
exhibit,  construction,  and  cultural  centers  in  addition  to  Regional  offices)  is  being 
reduced  from  a  FY  1994  level  of  4,171  to  3,143  FTE.  Expected  savings  through  FY 
1996  are  estimated  at  $30.5  million,  due  to  the  reduction  of  approximately  1,000 
central  office  positions.   As  part  of  this  reduction,  Regional  offices  have  decreased 
from  1,903  FTE  to  1,635  FTE.  Correspondingly,  FTEs  at  parks  are  up  eight  percent, 
with  257  central  office  staff  transferred  to  parks.  The  NPS  is  planning  to  reach  a  1:12 
supervisory  ratio  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1996,  and  the  required  1:15  ratio  by  the 
end  of  FY  1997. 

By  FY  1999,  NPS  plans  to  have  reduced  its  central  office  staffing  to  2,762  FTE,  a 
reduction  of  34  percent  from  its  FY  1994  levels.   During  this  time,  NPS  regional 
structure  will  be  reduced  to  seven  Field  Areas,  made  up  of  only  1,226  FTE,  a 
reduction  of  36  percent  from  FY  1994  levels.  The  seven  Field  Areas  will  be  located 
in  Anchorage,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Omaha,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  BIA  has  reduced  personnel  overall,  but  particularly  in  the  area  of  oversight  and 
administration  in  the  Central  and  Area  offices.  About  1,000  positions  have  been 
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abolished  as  they  became  vacant  through  normal  attrition.   In  addition,  nearly  900 
employees  took  buyouts.   Finally,  BIA  conducted  a  RIF  which  directly  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  336  employees. 

In  Departmental  Management,  the  FTE  level  has  declined  by  over  13  percent  since 
1993,  and  funding  is  almost  $4  million  less  than  the  amount  enacted  for  1993,  a  six 
percent  reduction  in  nominal  dollars  and  a  15  percent  programmatic  reduction 
when  increases  in  fixed  costs  and  pay  raises  are  considered. 

In  OIG,  headquarters  staff  has  been  reduced  by  one-third  from  49  to  33.  Travel  costs 
have  been  kept  level,  and  office  space  has  been  relinquished  for  a  savings  of  about 
$100,000  per  year. 

More  Accountability  --  The  BLM  believes  that  "what  gets  measured,  gets  done". 
Performance  measures  established  under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results 
Act  will  introduced  in  July  1996  along  with  a  prototype  Annual  Performance  Report 
and  be  fully  implemented  by  1999.  The  results  of  programs  will  be  evident  to  staff  in 
the  field  responsible  for  carrying  out  those  programs,  and  bureau  and  Department 
management  officials,  and  to  the  Congress. 

More  Service  to  Taxpayers  —  In  OIG,  teleconferencing  has  been  used  in  lieu  of  travel, 
audit  reports  have  been  made  available  through  computerized  files  to  save  postage 
and  printing  costs,  the  use  of  local  area  networks  improves  communications,  and 
the  use  of  the  Internet  has  saved  time  in  information  search  and  retrieval. 

Progress  in  Reducing  Targeted  Position  Employment  -  The  following  table 
compares  the  streamlining  1993  base  and  1996  goal  data  for  targeted  positions  with  a 
current  count  of  the  number  of  employees  in  targeted  categories.   In  most  cases,  the 
current  count  is  based  on  current  PAYPERS  personnel/payroll  records  and  is  the 
number  of  employees  filling  jobs  classified  in  certain  job  series.   Sometimes  an 
accurate  count  cannot  be  obtained  that  way  because  the  job  series  code  is  not  specific 
enough  to  distinguish  employees  performing  direct  program  functions  from  those 
providing  administrative  staff  support.  In  these  cases,  the  1996  actual  count  is  from 
bureau  records  of  current  employment  in  the  targeted  categories  or  the  best 
estimates  possible.  These  and  other  exceptions  are  identified  and  explained  in 
footnotes. 

Please  note  that  the  current  count  is  as  of  May  3,  1996,  and  that  further  reductions 
categories  are  planned  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Answer        The  Department's  organization  has  changed  dramatically  in  the 
last  year  with  the  legislated  termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  integration  of 
NBS  into  USGS.   Significant  downsizing  has  occurred  at  OSM  and  BIA  as  a  direct 
result  of  severely  reduced  funding  levels  in  1996.  There  has  also  been  downsizing 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  USGS,  and  the  Departmental  offices  as  a  result  of 
reengineering  and  streamlining  efforts.   The  FY  1997  President's  Budget  reflects 
savings  of  $62  million  associated  with  the  elimination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
These  savings  help  to  offset  higher  priority  increases  for  programs  such  as  land 
management  operations  and  BIA  Tribal  priority  programs. 

The  National  Performance  Review  directed  agencies  to  consolidate  and  streamline 
functions  and  reinvent  processes  to  save  funds.   While  many  streamlining  efforts 
have  been  overshadowed  by  substantial  funding  reductions  in  1996,  the  Department 
remains  committed  to  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review.   During  this  period,  Interior  has  continued  to  be  a  leader  in 
reinvention  by  focusing  on  providing  the  best  services  and  products  to  the 
American  people.   Each  Interior  bureau  has  re-evaluated  programs,  re-directed 
resources,  and  re-engineered  work  and  processes,  all  with  an  emphasis  on  better 
serving  our  customers.   Bureaus  have  also  reduced  headquarters  staffing  and 
delegated  more  authority  to  field  operations,  eliminated  management  layers,  and 
placed  more  employees  in  the  field.   As  indicated  in  the  preceding  discussions  the 
Department  has  saved  $127  million  since  1993  from  headquarters  streamlining 
alone.   These  savings  have  remained  in  the  operating  levels  of  the  various  bureaus 
to  help  offset  the  limited  funding  that  has  been  available  for  FY  1996. 

Furthermore,  savings  associated  with  REGO  II  initiatives  include  $5.4  million  in 
USGS  from  restructuring  various  programs,  $1.2  million  from  the  reorganization  of 
the  Insular  Affairs  functions  into  Departmental  Management,  as  well  as  $1.2  from 
downsizing  and  restructuring  within  Departmental  Management.   In  addition  the 
1997  budget  assumes  savings  of  $1.6  million  from  consolidation  of  bureau  design 
and  construction  centers. 

Question:      What  is  the  Department  doing  to  develop  performance 
standards  so  that  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  assured  that  the  bureaus  are 
accomplishing  their  central  missions? 

Answer        Developing  performance  measures  is  a  critical  step  in  our 
strategic  planning  process.  The  Department  and  its  bureaus  are  engaged  in 
identifying  performance  standards  and  validating  their  usefulness  in  accomplishing 
the  goals  and  missions  being  established  in  our  strategic  plans.  For  example,  BLM 
has  identified  an  extensive  fist  of  performance  measures  and  is  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  these  measures  for  usefulness  in  measuring  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission.   Many  bureaus  included  performance  measures  in  their  1997  budget 
submissions.  As  our  strategic  planning  process  progresses  and  missions  and  goals 
are  established,  we  anticipate  accelerating  efforts  to  develop  performance  standards 
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Targeted  Positions 


Bureau 

Personnel  Specialists  j/ 

Budget  Specialists 

Acquisition  Specialists 

Auditors/ 
Accountants w 

1993 

Base 

1996 
Goal 

1996 

Actual 

1993 
Base 

1996 
Goal 

1996 

Actual 

1993 

Base 

1996 
Goal 

1996 

Actual 

1993 
Base 

1996 
Goal 

1996 
Actual 

BLM 

272 

107 

141 

447 

338 

150^ 

224 

204 

199 

118 

93 

85 

MMS 

55 

21 

22  d/ 

15 

11 

12  H 

45 

35 

361/ 

21 

18 

16  d/ 

OSM^ 

24 

10 

13 

12 

10 

9 

22 

17 

13 

32 

29 

29 

USGS" 

112 

92 

81  & 

84 

67 

53 

184 

137 

159 

225 

150 

183 

USBM*' 

60 

23 

0 

12 

7 

0 

104 

58 

0 

48 

41 

0 

FWS 

133 

93 

86 

120 

89 

93 

120 

104 

101 

74 

66 

63^ 

NPS 

571 

267 

289 

260 

211 

224 

510 

407 

421 

465 

376 

373 

BIA 

220 

110 

145 

89 

67 

50 

385 

302 

383 

153 

140 

170 

Dept.  Mgt./ 
PMB 

53 

32 

26 

28 

26 

26 

55 

48 

50 

68 

60 

46 

Dept.  Mgt./ 
Other 

0 

0 

6 

8 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

0" 

Total 

1,500 

755 

809 

1,125 

833 

624 

1,650 

1,313 

1,363 

i  .208 

978 

965 

a/   The  count  of  personnel  specialists  excludes  employees  working  in  EEO  activities  'series  260  and  261). 

b/    Because  of  varying  interpretations  of  the  OMB  definition  for  accountants  and  auditors,  some  bureaus 
included  the  525  series,  Accounting  Technician,  in  the  streamlining  1993  base  and  1996  goal,  while  others 
did  not.  The  1996  actual  amounts  are  consistent  with  the  1993  base  and  1996  goal.  One  bureau,  FWS, 
changed  the  1993  base  and  1996  goal  for  this  table  to  exclude  525s  from  the  amounts. 

c/  The  BLM's  best  estimate  of  current  budget  staff  is  150.  The  current  count  of  employees  in  jobs  classified  in 
the  budget  occupation  series  (560  and  561)  is  only  64,  but  many  BLM  budget  staff  are  classified  in  other  job 
series. 

d/   The  MMS  counts  of  personnel  specialists,  acquisition  specialists,  and  accountants  and  auditors  are  based 
on  their  employment  records  rather  than  PAYPERS  data.  The  MMS  has  three  additional  personnel  staff 
who  are  providing  personnel  services  to  Departmental  Management  offices.  They  are  excluded  from  the 
MMS  count  and  included  in  the  PMB  count.  The  count  of  MMS  acquisition  specialists  has  been  adjusted  to 
exclude  persons  in  that  job  series  who  are  doing  oil  and  gas  valuation  work,  and  the  count  of  accountants 
and  auditors  in  MMS  excludes  staff  who  are  involved  in  MMS  direct  program  activities. 

e/    The  OSM  counts  of  personnel,  budget,  and  acquisition  specialists,  and  accountants  and  auditors  are  based 
on  their  employment  records  rather  than  PAYPERS  data.  The  OSM  count  of  accountants  and  auditors 
excludes  those  involved  in  direct  program  activities. 

II    Includes  former  NBS.  The  current  counts  for  the  former  NBS  are:  personnel  specialists,  4;  budget 
specialists,  18;  acquisition  specialists,  24;  and  accountants  and  auditors,  7. 

g/    All  USBM  employees  in  these  categories  should  be  off  Interior  rolls.  However,  they  have  not  been  picked 
up  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  are  still  being  payrolled  by  PAYPERS,  and  still  show  up  in  personnel 
and  payroll  reports  as  Interior  employees.  None  are  included  here. 

h/  The  1996  current  count  of  FWS  accountants  and  auditors  excludes  employees  in  the  525  series,  Accounting 
Technician,  and  the  1993  base  and  1996  goal  have  been  revised  to  exclude  employees  in  that  series.  The 
original  numbers  in  the  streamlining  plan  were:  140  for  the  1993  base  and  132  for  the  1996  goal. 

i/  The  1996  actual  count  of  accountants  and  auditors  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  154,  and  all  of 
them  are  involved  in  program  activities.  There  are  no  accountants  or  auditors  in  the  Solicitor's  Office. 

Progress  in  Reducing  the  Number  of  Higher  Graded  Employees  -  In  addition  to 
reducing  the  number  of  employees  in  certain  job  categories,  Interior  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  higher  graded  positions.   The 
following  table  compares  the  number  on  board  on  September  30,  1992,  according  to 
official  Office  of  Personnel  Management  records,  with  the  current  count  based  on 
current  Interior  PAYPERS  personnel /payroll  records,  and  shows  a  reduction  of  over 
400  higher  graded  employees,  exceeding  the  goal  of  312  established  by  the  President 
in  Executive  Order  12849  dated  February  10, 1993. 
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Higher-Graded  Emloyees 


GRADE/LEVEL 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1992    '      CURRENT  COUNT 

GAIN  (REDUCTION) 

GS/GM  - 14 

2,800 

2,605 

-195 

GS/GM-15 

1,350 

1,174 

-176 

SES 

225 

234 

151 

Totil 

4,435 

4,013 

-422 

Question:      What  are  the  total  savings  associated  with  each  agencies' 
restructuring  efforts?  What  costs  are  associated  with  achieving  these 
reorganizations? 

Answer        The  following  table  shows  costs  and  savings  associated  with  the 
headquarters  restructuring  activities  since  1993  and  projected  savings  through  1997. 
This  information  was  collected  in  response  to  a  recent  request  from  the 
Subcommittee,  an  i  covers  a  major  part  but  not  all  of  the  restructuring  costs  and 
savings.   This  information  is  not  regularly  collected  by  bureau  financial  accounting 
systems,  and  involves  a  wide  variety  of  activities.   Therefore,  cost  and  savings 
information  for  other  restructuring  activities  is  not  available  at  this  time. 


BUREAU 

1993  BASE  TO  1997  REQUEST 

RESTRUCTURING 

COSTS 
(FOR  FY  93, 95, 96,  97) 

DIFFERENCE  IN  ANNUAL  *l 

OPERATING  COSTS 

(COMPARING  1993  TO  1997) 

REDIRECTED  FTES 

(EST.  SAVINGS  IN  1997) 

BLM 

17,063 

-24,920 

473 

MMS 

3336 

-1,246 

103 

OSM 

5,490 

-11,495 

209 

USGS  (inc.  former  NBS) 

1,486 

-7,860 

173 

FWS 

6,172 

-33,558 

297 

NPS 

costs  not  identifiable 

-30,504 

933 

BIA 

8,245 

-10,521 

440 

DM 

2,474 

-6,068 

162 

OIA 

210 

-378 

19 

OST 

0 

+1,128 

-6 

SOL 

costs  and  sa 

zings  not  identifiable 

7 

OIG 

costs  not  identifiable 

-1,016 

lb 

NIGC 

costs  not  identifiable 

-1,040 

-15 

Total 

44,476 

-127,478 

2,811 

3'    The  amounts  are  the  difference  between  annual  headquarters  operations  costs  in  1993  and 
1997.  The  amounts  do  not  include  (a)  fixed  costs  absorbed,  (b)  the  savings  from  other 
streamlining  and  restructuring  activities,  or  (c)  increases  in  headquarters  operating  costs 
which  would  have  ordinarily  occurred  but  which  did  not  add  to  those  costs  because  of 
restructuring  and  streamlining. 

The  Department  claims  that  there  have  been  significant  savings  associated  with  the 
President's  National  Performance  Review  and  REGO  II. 


Question: 
those  savings? 


What  have  those  savings  amounted  to  and  how  have  you  used 
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and  measures  that  fully  meet  and  allow  implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act. 

Government  performance  and  Results  Act 

Question:      What  progress  has  been  made  this  past  year  to  develop  program 
goals,  objectives  and  performance  measures  for  each  bureau  as  required  by  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act? 

Answer        The  Department  and  its  bureaus  have  made  excellent  progress 
this  past  year  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA).  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  program  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  measures.   Each  bureau  and 
the  Department  are  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  strategic  plans  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  GPRA.   At  the  departmental  level  we  have  developed  a  draft 
mission  and  a  set  of  commitments  (goals)  and  identified  keys  for  us  to  succeed.  This 
provides  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  Department's  strategic 
planning  efforts.   Each  bureau  is  engaged  in  efforts  to  develop  program  goals, 
objectives,  and  performance  measures. 

The  NPS  has  held  public  meetings  and  tabulated  returns  from  10,000  questionnaires 
sent  out  on  NPS  strategic  plan  goals.  The  NPS  is  now  finalizing  its  mission  goals  for 
its  strategic  plan  and  is  working  on  developing  long-term  goals  and  relating  them  to 
annual  goals  and  resources.   An  initial  set  of  draft  performance  measures  has  been 
developed  and  included  in  the  1997  budget  request. 

The  USGS  is  concluding  an  18  month  team  effort  to  develop  a  long  range  strategic 
plan.  The  plan  defines  the  mission  goals  and  objectives  for  the  USGS.  A  strategic 
science  plan  is  nearing  completion  for  the  functions  of  the  former  NBS.   Elements 
of  these  two  plans  will  be  incorporated  into  a  unified  USGS,  GPRA  strategic  plan. 
Performance  measures  are  being  developed  and  validated. 

The  OSM  has  developed  a  strategic  plan  and  a  method  to  tie  its  core  functions,  or 
business  lines,  to  its  budget.  A  business  lines  budget  structure  that  focuses  on  the 
identification  of  four  core  business  lines  and  an  administrative  business  line  has 
been  proposed  as  part  of  the  1997  budget  submission.  Goals,  objectives,  and 
indicators  have  been  developed  for  the  four  core  business  lines  and  measures  have 
been  developed  for  three  of  the  core  business  lines.  The  intent  of  the  business  lines 
structure  is  to  explain  more  clearly  how  the  OSM  proposed  budget  and  resources  are 
tied  to  the  agency's  mission,  goals,  and  objectives. 

The  MMS  has  defined  its  mission,  goals,  and  performance  measures.   The  MMS  will 
be  refining  its  plan  and  validating  performance  measures  in  preparation  for 
developing  a  GPRA  strategic  plan. 
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The  FWS  is  reviewing  its  goals  and  strategies  for  conformance  with  GPRA. 
Performance  measures  are  being  developed  for  major  program  areas.    Performance 
measures  for  ecological  services,  law  enforcement,  migratory  bird,  hatcheries,  fish 
assistance,  and  North  American  waterfowl  management  activities  are  included  in 
the  FY  1997  budget  request. 

The  BIA  has  developed  a  mission  statement  and  general  goals.   A  number  of  key 
indicators  have  been  developed  and  will  be  expanded  and  validated  during  the 
GPRA  strategic  planning  process. 

The  BLM  has  developed  a  strategic  plan  called  the  "Blueprint  for  the  Future."  It 
establishes  the  mission  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Bureau.   The  BLM  has 
developed  an  extensive  list  of  performance  measures  and  is  currently  validating 
those  measures  for  use  in  the  GPRA  strategic  plan. 

Question:      What  was  the  process  you  undertook  to  formulate  these 
standards? 

Answer:         The  Department  and  its  bureaus  have  involved  employees  at  all 
levels,  customers,  and  partners  in  the  development  of  program  goals,  objectives, 
and  performance  measures.    This  has  been  time  consuming;  however,  it  ensures 
greater  success  in  identifying  the  right  goals  and  performance  measures  that  can 
accomplish  our  long-term  objectives.   The  strategic  plan  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  consist  of  a  strategic  overview  at  the  departmental  level  with  bureau 
plans  cascading  to  the  program  level.   A  Strategic  Planning  Steering  Group, 
consisting  of  senior  planners  from  the  bureaus  and  the  Department  has  been 
working  over  the  last  year  to  define  the  mission  and  long-term  goals  of  the 
Department.   The  group  has  developed  a  new  mission  statement,  identified  the  keys 
needed  to  make  the  Department  successful  in  meeting  its  mission  and  defined  a 
series  of  commitments  that  the  Department  makes  to  the  American  people.   The 
Department's  bureaus  are  developing  strategic  plans  that  will  cascade  from  the 
departmental  overview,  address  bureau  specific  program  issues,  and  support  the 
commitments  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

An  example  of  customer  involvement  is  the  BLM  approach.   The  BLM  convened 
the  BLM  summit  in  April  of  1994.   The  summit  included  all  BLM  managers  and 
over  100  participants,  including  environmentalists,  cattlemen,  oil  and  gas  operators, 
loggers,  recreational  users,  the  press,  and  representatives  from  State,  local,  and 
Tribal  units  of  government.   After  much  discussion,  five  overarching  goals  emerged 
from  the  week  long  meetings.   These  goals  formed  the  foundation  for  development 
of  the  BLM  "Blueprint  for  the  Future." 

Another  example  is  OSM  which  used  an  interactive  process  involving  public 
meetings  with  OSM  stakeholders  (States,  local  government,  Tribal  governments), 
regional  input  from  OSM  staff,  and  senior  management  consultation.   Meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  OSM/State  Working  Group;  National  Academy  of  Public 
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Administrators;  National  Mining  Association;  Customers/Stakeholders  Public 
Meeting;  Congressional  staff;  and  OMB.  This  extensive  customer  and  stakeholder 
involvement  has  been  critical  in  development  of  the  strategic  plan  at  OSM. 

Question:      What  training  has  been  provided  either  by  the  Department  or 
the  Administration  for  budget  officers  and  principal  program  staff  as  they  design 
and  implement  the  Act? 

Answer:        A  variety  of  training  has  been  provided  to  departmental  and 
bureau  staff,  including  OPM  and  contractor  training  courses  on  GPRA.  Staff  has 
attended  Performance  Management  Conferences  and  interacted  with  peers  at  other 
agencies  to  exchange  "lessons  learned."   Bureaus  are  taking  innovative  approaches 
to  training  their  staff  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  GPRA.   The  OSM  is 
developing  an  employee  guide  on  GPRA  and  is  examining  other  areas  of  training  to 
fully  accomplish  the  goals  of  GPRA.   The  NPS  had  training  from  the  Department  in 
February  1995;  NPS  cascaded  this  training  within  its  organization  and  is  now 
providing  internal  training  for  the  lead  parks  as  they  refine  their  missions,  goals, 
and  performance  measures. 

Question:       Is  the  level  and  frequency  of  the  training  adequate  to  hilly 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  Act? 

Answer:  The  level  and  frequency  of  training  appears  to  be  adequate  at  this 
time.  Additional  training  may  be  needed  as  we  progress  to  the  full  implementation 
phase  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act. 

Question:      What  i&  the  level  of  understanding  throughout  the  Department 
of  this  Act  (its  purpose,  value,  and  use  as  a  management  tool)?  Please  cite  some 
specific  examples. 

Answer:        The  level  of  understanding  is  high.  This  can  be  attributed  to  our 
efforts  to  involve  employees  at  all  levels  in  the  development  of  program  goals, 
objectives,  and  performance  measures.   Departmental  leadership  has  recognized  the 
value  of  the  law  and  championed  and  supported  its  implementation. 

The  NPS,  for  example,  has  made  presentations  on  the  GPRA  philosophy,  purpose, 
value,  and  use  as  a  management  tool  to  every  NPS  park  superintendent  conference, 
to  system  support  offices  and  field  areas,  and  to  various  employee  groups.  While 
GPRA  is  law,  the  emphasis  in  bureau  presentations  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
implementation  of  performance  management  techniques.    The  level  of 
understanding,  acceptance,  and  use  of  performance  management  is  growing.   Parks 
and  programs  are  finding  that  it  is  a  useful  tool  to  articulate  conditions  NPS  wants 
to  create  (preserved  resources,  satisfied  visitors),  bringing  park  and  program  staffs 
together  to  a  common  purpose,  setting  priorities,  and  increasing  employee 
accountability. 
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Question:      Where  are  you  in  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  five 
year  strategic  plan,  required  by  law? 

Answer:         Good  progress  is  being  made  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
development  of  a  comprehensive  five  year  strategic  plan.   The  strategic  plan  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  consist  of  a  strategic  overview  at  the  departmental 
level  with  bureau  plans  cascading  to  the  program  level.   At  this  time,  the 
departmental  strategic  overview  is  under  development.    A  draft  mission  with 
strategic  commitments  is  in  review.   Draft  bureau  plans  are  in  various  stages  of 
completion.   Strategies  have  been  developed  and  are  being  implemented  for 
consultation  with  OMB,  the  Congress,  and  customers  in  developing  our  strategic 
plan.  A  steering  group  has  been  established  to  guide  the  process  and  keep  it  on  track 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act.   The  schedule  that  has  been  developed  calls  for 
first  drafts  to  be  completed  by  September  of  1996.  This  allows  approximately  one 
year  for  revisions  and  refinements  prior  to  the  submittal  date  of  the  final  plan  in 
September  1997.   No  problems  are  anticipated  at  this  time.  We  do,  however, 
understand  that  strategic  planning  is  a  complex  and  difficult  process.  The 
development  of  the  plan  is  only  the  first  step,  and  plans  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to 
accommodate  changing  priorities  and  levels  of  funding. 

Travel 

Question:      What  has  the  Department  done  to  curtail  unnecessary  travel  and 
conferences  among  the  agencies? 

Answer:        Due  to  reduced  funding  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  had  to  look  for  innovative  ways  to  reduce  travel  and  conferences  to 
just  the  most  essential  mission-related  levels.   Travel  to  conferences  and  for 
training  activities  has  been  cut  back  drastically.  Many  training  programs  are  now 
video  taped  and  sent  to  the  various  offices  for  on-site  use.  All  Departmental 
bureaus  have  made  better  use  of  technology  which  allows  meetings  to  take  place  via 
teleconferencing  and  video  conferences. 

However,  because  of  the  broad  geographic  scope  of  the  Department's 
responsibilities,  significant  essential  mission  travel  is  required.   From  firefighting,  to 
geological  and  biological  field  work,  to  travel  between  park  and  refuge  units,  there  is 
mission  travel  that  cannot  be  avoided.   In  carrying  out  its  basic  mission,  the 
Department  annually  issues  some  400,000  travel  assignments  and  2,500  permanent 
change  of  station  assignments.   Federal  travel  is  highly  regulated,  and,  thus,  the 
costs  to  administer  travel  are  substantial.  In  recent  years,  the  Department  has  taken 
a  number  of  actions  to  improve  its  travel  program  and  reduce  administrative  costs 
including:   redelegating  Federal  travel  regulation  authorities  to  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  bureaus;  issuing  American  Express  travel  cards  to  about  40,000  Interior 
employees;  issuing  ATM  privileges  to  about  22,000  employees  to  reduce  the  need  for 
Treasury  financing  of  travel  advances;  and  acquiring  travel  software  to  assist 
travelers  in  preparing  vouchers. 
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In  addition,  the  Department  is  participating  in  a  Travel  Reinvention  Laboratory  as 
part  of  the  National  Performance  Review.  The  principal  goals  of  the  lab  are:   to 
further  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the  Department's  travel  program;  to  improve  the 
levels  of  service  provided  to  travelers;  and  to  strengthen  accountability  and  internal 
controls.  In  order  to  fulfill  these  goals,  lab  participants  are  looking  at  process 
changes  such  as  eliminating  unnecessary,  burdensome  rules,  reducing  the  number 
of  steps,  paper,  and  approval  levels  in  the  process,  reducing  the  travel  cycle  time 
from  present  50-70  day  cycle,  and  enabling  Interior  to  become  a  smarter  customer  of 
transportation  and  lodging  providers. 

Question:       How  much  have  you  spent  in  travel  during  FY  1995  and  1996 
versus  funds  spent  in  the  previous  two  years? 

Answer:        Travel  obligations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (excluding 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  from  current  appropriations  for  1993  were  $131.2 
million;  1994,  $137.4  million;  1995,  $122.9  million;  and  the  estimate  for  1996  is  $100.3 
million  which  is  a  significant  reduction. 

Travel  expenditures  for  the  Department  are  integral  to  the  effective  operation  of 
Interior  programs.   Expenditures  include  costs  for  law  enforcement  and  ranger 
patrols  in  BIA,  NPS,  BLM,  and  FWS.   They  include  buses  and  transportation  for 
Indian  children  in  BIA  schools.  They  also  include  inspection  costs  of  offshore  oil 
rigs  and  surface  mining  operations  to  name  just  a  few  examples. 

Land  Acquisition 

Last  year  your  department  indicated  that  because  dollars  were  tight,  land 
acquisition,  construction,  and  grants  programs  were  a  lower  priority  than  the 
operations  of  the  various  agencies.  This  committee  concurred  with  that 
recommendation. 

Based  on  the  budget  and  recent  statements  this  Administration  has  made,  the 
Everglades  and  Sterling  Forest  seem  to  be  the  highest  priority  land  acquisition 
requests. 

Question:      Would  you  agree? 

Answer        The  FY  1997  budget  request,  recognizing  the  amounts  needed  for 
land  acquisition  necessary  for  restoration  of  the  Everglades,  separates  the  Everglades 
acquisition  request  from  the  funding  needed  at  other  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.   With  respect  to  non-Everglades  acquisition,  the  Department  will  submit  an 
itemized  1997  priority  list  after  agreement  has  been  reached  on  acquisitions  for  1996. 

Question:      Should  the  allocation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  again  be 
restricted,  would  you  recommend  the  committee  spend  the  limited  land  acquisition 
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dollars  for  these  two  projects  even  if  it  meant  very  few  other  new  projects  could  be 
funded? 

Answer:         As  stated  in  answer  to  several  earlier  questions,  the  President's 
proposals  for  the  Everglades  and  for  other  NPS  land  acquisition  are  part  of  a  budget 
that  proposes  the  lowest  deficit  in  more  than  a  decade.  Funding  for  both  proposals 
can  and  should  be  accommodated  within  Congress'  budget. 

The  Farm  Bill  includes  $200  million  for  land  acquisition  in  the  Everglades. 

Question:  Assuming  the  President  signs  this  bill,  shouldn't  these  funds  be 
utilized  in  FY  1997  and  use  the  limited  amount  that  the  Committee  can  appropriate 
in  FY  1997  to  hardship  inholdings  and  other  critical  land  purchases? 

Answer:        As  you  know,  the  President  signed  the  Farm  Bill.   The 
Everglades  provisions  in  the  bill  appropriates  $200  million,  from  funds  not 
otherwise  appropriated  for  other  farm  commodity  programs,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  land  and  funding  other  resource  protection 
measures  that  are  not  within  planned  agency  operations. 

While  the  Department  appreciates  the  fact  that  these  funds  will  be  available,  the 
estimated  costs  of  Everglades  restoration  well  exceed  the  $200  million  contained  in 
the  Farm  Bill.   For  example,  total  Federal  expenditures  over  the  next  seven  years  for 
land  acquisition  are  estimated  at  between  $440-$600  million.   Depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  acquisition,  the  Department  could  expend  a  large  amount  of  funding 
by  the  end  of  FY  1997.   For  example,  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area,  the 
Talisman  property  is  currently  for  sale  and  the  value  is  estimated  at  between  $70-110 
million.   Similarly,  Federal  expenditures  for  the  C-51  Canal  STA  IE  lands  are 
estimated  at  between  $45-$55  million;  lands  located  in  Water  Preserve  Areas  are 
estimated  to  exceed  $500  million;  and  remaining  costs  of  the  East  Everglades 
expansion  and  Big  Cypress  acquisitions  are  over  $85  million.  Thus,  there  are 
sufficient  projects  for  which  the  Department  will  need  to  expend  funds  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Farm  Bill,  the  President's  Budget  had  proposed  an  FY  1997 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  land  acquisition  and  related  activities.   The 
Administration's  plan  is  part  of  a  multi-year  effort  aimed  at  correcting  significant 
problems  and  restoring  the  Everglades  ecosystem.   The  Administration's  plan 
represents  a  culmination  of  years  of  extensive  coordination  among  Federal,  State, 
and  private  parries  and  is  based  upon  the  best  knowledge  available  from  studies 
completed  to  date.  The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  plan  reflects  the  need  to 
restore  natural  hydrological  functions  as  much  as  possible  and  improve  water 
quality  by  acquiring  additional  lands  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  and  in 
areas  within  and  adjacent  to  existing  parks  and  refuges.  Therefore,  for  all  of  these 
reasons,  the  Department  would  not  recommend  that  the  Committee  defer  funding 
these  important  projects  simply  because  some  funding  is  available  through  the 
Farm  Bill. 
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You  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  land  exchanges.  This  committee  has  encouraged 
this  practice. 

Question:      How  many  land  exchanges  have  been  completed  during  your 
term  as  Interior  Secretary?  How  many  do  you  anticipate  completing  in  FY  1996  and 
1997? 

Answer:         To  date,  241  land  exchanges  have  occurred  during  this 
Administration,  with  173  occurring  in  BLM,  29  in  FWS,  and  39  in  NPS.   An 
additional  62  exchanges  are  expected  before  the  end  of  FY  1996  for  a  total  of  80  in  this 
year  alone.  In  FY  1997,  a  total  of  109  land  exchanges  are  projected. 

The  land  managing  agencies  indicate  to  the  committee  that  land  exchanges  are 
complicated  and  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Question:      What  can  the  Administration  do  to  streamline  the  process? 

Answer:        We  believe  that  our  current  processes  are  efficient,  effective,  and 
responsive  to  all  of  our  customers.  We  also  believe  that  we  must  allow  for 
sufficient  input  by  all  parties  who  are  affected  by  land  exchanges. 

Under  our  current  procedures,  BLM  identifies  lands  which  may  be  available  for 
exchange  during  its  ongoing  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  process.   The  BLM 
publishes  a  Notice  of  Realty  Action  (NORA)  on  lands  which  have  been  determined 
suitable  for  acquisition  and  disposal  by  exchange  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks  thereafter  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  area  of 
the  lands  to  be  acquired  and  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of.  The  notice  provides  45  days 
for  comments  by  the  public  and  interested  parties.  The  NORA  is  sent  to  respective 
State  governors,  as  well  as  county  and  local  jurisdictions,  which  have  60  days  for 
comment.   The  NORA  is  also  sent  to  all  adjoining  land  owners  and  current  land 
users. 

The  FWS  works  with  the  public  as  needed  on  land  exchanges.   Public  involvement 
is  through  ongoing  processes  such  as  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  process, 
Endangered  Species  Act  consultations,  and  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
consultations. 

The  Park  Service  works  with  individual  landowners  within  or  adjacent  to  park 
lands  on  exchange  opportunities. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  cutting  red  tape  and  streamlining  processes. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  to  make  sure  we  have  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  land  exchange  program  possible. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  an  inter-bureau  team  composed  of  persons  with  realty 
expertise  considered  the  problems  and  made  recommendations  in  late  FY  1995 
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which  included  the  development  of  an  outreach  program  to  disseminate  the  status 
of  each  bureaus'  land  exchanges. 

Ongoing  activities  to  streamline  the  exchange  process  include: 

•  Establishing  a  Departmental  work  group  under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  progress  in  fully  utilizing  the  exchange  authorities  possessed  by  the 
Department.   The  integration  of  the  exchange  efforts  of  the  various  bureaus 
has  been  beneficial. 

•  Using  the  assembled  land  exchange  concept  to  significantly  reduce  time  and 
processing  costs  of  small  multiple  parcel  exchanges. 

•  Setting  priorities  and  use  of  project  teams  with  milestones  and  assignments. 

•  Coordinating  activities  with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to 
streamline  the  cultural  resource  clearance  process. 

•  Evaluating  competitive  land  exchange  procedures  for  lands  that  have 
significant  commercial  values. 

•  Implementing  a  dispute  resolution  process  to  resolve  disagreements 
concerning  values. 

•  Finalizing  BLM's  exchange  processing  manual,  Interagency  Coordination  of 
Land  Management. 

Question:      What  can  Congress  do  to  help? 

Answer:        Congress  can  continue  to  help  the  Department  eliminate 
impediments  to  land  exchanges.  The  Department  requires  case-by-case  legislation  to 
process  land  exchanges  which  cross  State  lines.  The  only  exceptions  are  those 
exchanges  which  are  processed  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  {e.g.,  acquisitions  for  and  disposals  from  the  national 
wildlife  refuges).  We  are  interested  in  working  with  the  Congress  to  explore  ways  of 
streamlining  or  otherwise  improving  this  process. 

The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  NPS  is  $180  million  above  the  current  levels. 

Question:      Should  the  Committee  receive  a  level  or  reduced  allocation  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  what  are  the  top  three  priority  increases  for  NPS? 

Answer  As  pointed  out  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  the  needs  of  the 
NPS,  as  well  as  of  the  other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  can  be  fully  met 
with  a  minor  shift  of  funding  to  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  602(b)  allocation. 
The  increases  sought  for  NPS,  as  well  as  for  other  bureaus  and  offices,  are  only  for 
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the  Department's  highest  priorities.   In  addition  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
Everglades,  the  funding  increases  in  the  Park  Service  will  allow  parks  to  maintain 
services  to  the  public  and  keep  even  with  maintenance  requirements  by  providing 
$35.9  million  for  across-the-board  increases  for  all  parks  and  $13  million  for  39  parks 
to  meet  special  resource  needs.   The  increases  will  also  allow  NPS  to  deal  with 
natural  and  cultural  resource  threats  and  address  other  external  demands  placed  on 
the  park  system. 

Question:       Since  the  BIA  budget  ($211  million  above  1996)  and  the  NPS 
budget  ($180  million  above  1996)  received  the  largest  increases  in  the  President's 
Budget,  should  the  Committee  assume  that  if  funds  are  limited  that  the 
Administration  wants  these  two  agencies  to  be  its  highest  priority  for  increases? 

Answer:        The  proposed  increases  in  BIA  are  critical  to  restoring  Tribal 
priority  programs,  resuming  progress  towards  expanded  Tribal  self-determination 
and  self-governance,  and  addressing  infra-structure  needs.   The  increases  in  NPS  are 
critical  to  maintaining  our  National  Parks  in  the  face  of  increased  visitation  and 
increased  operating  costs,  as  well  as  to  successful  completion  of  the  Everglades 
Restoration  initiative.   However,  these  increases  are  only  part  of  a  balanced  package 
that  also  addresses  critical  needs  across  the  Department,  including  maintaining 
operational  levels  in  FWS  and  BLM,  restoring  funding  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  providing  for  high  priority  science  needs. 

EVERGLADES 

Question:      To  what  extent  are  the  research  efforts  that  will  identify  and 
evaluate  the  optimal  restoration  alternatives  for  the  Everglades  being  accelerated  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fast  track  taken  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  during  the 
feasibility  phase? 

Answer:        The  Department  and  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration 
Task  Force  are  making  every  effort  to  ensure  that  sound  science  underlies  future 
management  decisions  of  all  the  agencies  who  have  a  stake  in  the  management  of 
the  South  Florida  ecosystem.   This  includes  actions  undertaken  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which,  as  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  initiated  a  comprehensive 
restudy  of  the  Central  and  South  Florida  Project  in  1993  at  the  request  of  this 
Administration.   It  is  expected  that  the  Task  Force  will  have  significant  input  into 
future  decisions  regarding  the  restudy. 

Currently,  research  is  coordinated  by  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task 
Force  Science  Sub-Group,  which  is  co-chaired  by  staff  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior.  This  group  has  coordinated  and  shared  on-going 
research  efforts  and  developed  an  understanding  of  where  remaining  gaps  exist. 
Their  efforts  were  crucial  in  the  development  of  the  FY  1997  budget  request  which 
proposes  that  $12.8  million  be  funded  as  part  of  the  NPS  budget  in  order  to  accelerate 
existing  research  among  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
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Question:      What  are  you  doing  to  ensure  that  the  restoration  program  is 
based  on  an  understanding  of  how  the  Everglades  ecosystem  works? 

Answer        To  ensure  that  the  restoration  program  will  accomplish  its 
objectives,  the  Department  and  other  members  of  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem 
Restoration  Task  Force  have  put  in  place  the  structure  and  processes  required  to 
ensure  that  future  management  actions  will  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
how  the  Everglades  ecosystem  functioned  and  what  will  be  required  to  restore  the 
area.   Through  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force  and  its  various 
sub-groups,  information  and  on-going  activities  are  shared  and  coordinated, 
research  is  conducted  cooperatively,  and  future  projects  and  management  decisions, 
which  will  affect  the  functioning  of  the  ecosystem,  are  being  designed  and 
implemented  with  the  goal  of  restoring  as  much  of  the  natural  hydrologic 
functioning  of  the  region  as  possible.  All  of  the  efforts  and  success  made  to  date 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  an  understanding  of  how  the  Everglades 
ecosystem  functions  and  without  the  scientific  expertise  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  planning  of  this  effort. 

Question:      How  much  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
analysis  and  how  much  is  based  on  a  consensus  of  experts  within  the  scientific 
community  and  the  local  community? 

Answer        The  program  is  based  upon  a  consensus  of  individuals  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level  who  have  significant  experience  in  the  understanding 
of  hydrological  systems  and  how  they  function. 

Question:      How  are  the  research  priorities  being  set? 

Answer        Research  priorities  are  set  and  evaluated  in  a  cooperative 
manner  through  the  deliberations  of  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task 
Force  Science  Subgroup. 

Question:      What  agencies  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  priorities  are 
addressed  in  a  timely  fashion? 

Answer        Each  agency  involved  in  the  restoration  effort  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  priorities  are  addressed  in  a  timely  fashion.  One  of  the  functions  of 
the  Task  Force  at  the  national  level  is  to  ensure  that  each  agency  is  placing  sufficient 
emphasis  in  areas  in  which  it  has  an  expertise  and  to  coordinate  that  effort.  Of 
course,  each  agency  is  ultimately  limited  by  the  availability  of  fiscal  resources 
provided  through  the  appropriations  process. 

Question:      Can  you  assure  the  Subcommittee  that  funding  for  the 
Everglades  restoration  will  be  used  for  the  highest  priority  work  and  not  to  "make 
whole"  other  programs. 
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Answer        Any  funding  which  is  provided  to  the  Department  or  the 
Administration  for  the  purposes  of  Everglades  restoration  will  only  be  used  for  the 
highest  priority  work.  The  Department  appreciates  the  support  it  has  received  in 
the  past  for  this  program  and  can  assure  the  Subcommittee  that  none  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  provided  to  it  previously  have  been  used  to  "make  whole"  any 
other  program. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Moratoria 

The  OCS  leasing  moratoria  are  currently  in  place  for  the  entire  east  and  west  coasts, 
the  eastern  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska.  The  budget  yet  again  proposes 
retaining  these  moratoria. 

Question:      What  would  happen  if  the  OCS  moratoria  were  discontinued  in 
FY  1997?  Given  your  five  year  OCS  plan  isn't  it  true  there  would  be  no  practical 
effect?  If  so,  why  do  you  propose  to  continue  the  moratoria? 

Answer        Any  future  leasing,  drilling,  or  other  activity  would  be  subject  to 
the  processes  provided  under  the  OCS  Lands  Act.  There  is  no  proposed  leasing  in 
the  proposed  OCS  program  for  1997  -  2002  for  those  areas  placed  under  restriction  in 
the  President's  moratorium  statement  of  June  1990:   Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  California;  Washington/Oregon;  the  North  Atlantic;  and  the  Eastern  Gulf 
of  Mexico  south  of  26  degrees  north  longitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  west  longitude. 

From  FY  1994  through  FY  1996,  the  Administration  recommended  continuation  of 
the  following  Congressionally  imposed  moratoria: 

A  leasing  and  drilling  moratorium  in  the  North  Aleutian  Basin  and 
on  the  existing  leases  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  26 
degrees  N  latitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  W  longitude;  on  prelease  and 
leasing  activities  related  to  the  current  5-year  program's  proposed  Sale 
151  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  prelease  and  leasing 
activities  related  to  the  current  5-year  program's  proposed  Sale  164  in 
the  Mid-  and  South  Atlantic  planning  areas. 

For  the  North  Aleutian  Basin,  there  are  no  sales  proposed  in  either  the  1992  -  1997 
or  the  1997  -  2002  OCS  programs.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conduct  any 
lease  sale  in  this  area  before  July  2002.  All  prior  leases  held  in  that  area  have  been 
relinquished. 

We  have  deferred  the  proposed  Sale  164  in  the  Mid-  and  South  Atlantic  scheduled 
for  June  1995  from  the  current  5-year  program  due  to  a  substantial  level  of 
opposition  and  concern  by  the  Governor  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  leasing 
off  their  coast.  We  are  not  proposing  any  leasing  in  the  Mid-  or  South  Atlantic 
planning  areas  in  the  1997  -  2002  program  proposal. 
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We  have  also  deferred  the  proposed  Sale  151  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
scheduled  for  June  1995  from  the  current  5-year  program  due  to  a  substantial  level 
of  opposition  and  concern  by  the  Governor  and  citizens  of  Florida  to  leasing  within 
100  miles  off  their  coast.   We  are  working  with  our  constituents  in  considering  a  sale 
in  the  year  2001  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Alabama  in  areas  greater  than  100 
miles  from  Florida  in  the  1997  -  2002  proposed  program.   We  will  continue  the 
involvement  of  all  constituencies  in  formulating  the  final  program  for  1997  -  2002. 

However,  to  avoid  creating  confusion  which  could  undermine  the  improved 
relationship  between  and  these  coastal  States  and  communities,  we  believe  the  long- 
term  interest  of  offshore  development  would  be  better  served  by  retaining  the 
moratoria  language. 

Question:      Would  there  be  offshore  development  in  the  Florida  Keys  or  off 
the  Everglades? 

Answer         In  July  1995  all  companies  involved  in  a  breach  of  contract  and 
takings  lawsuit  against  the  Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  as  to  the  leases 
off  southwest  Florida  and  relinquished  their  leases.   No  active  leases  remain  in  this 
area,  therefore,  development  could  not  proceed  in  this  area.   In  addition,  no  sales 
are  scheduled  in  this  area  through  the  year  2002. 

Question:      How  soon  would  you  resume  leasing  along  the  east  and  west 
coasts  if  the  moratoria  were  lifted? 

Answer:        There  are  no  lease  sales  along  either  the  east  or  west  coast 
proposed  for  leasing  in  the  proposed  OCS  program  for  1997  -  2002.  Any  area 
considered  for  leasing  would  be  subject  to  the  processes  provided  under  the  OCS 
Lands  Act,  which  requires  inclusion  of  a  sale  in  a  5-year  program  before  leasing  can 
occur. 

Endangered  Species 

Question:      What  are  you  doing  to  work  with  the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act? 

Answer        The  Department  believes  that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA) 
is  a  strong,  effective  conservation  tool  that  works.   At  the  same  time,  the 
Department  recognizes  that  implementation  can  be  improved  by  building  stronger 
partnerships  with  the  States,  local  governments,  private  industry,  and  individuals; 
by  exercising  greater  administrative  flexibility  to  minimize  socioeconomic  effects 
and  assure  fair  treatment  for  landowners;  and  by  reducing  delay  and  uncertainty  for 
States,  local  governments,  private  industry,  and  individuals. 

Last  March,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  put  forth  a  document  known  as  the  'Ten  Point  Plan"  which  details  the 
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steps  we  believe  are  needed  to  improve  implementation  of  the  Act,  and  highlights 
those  issues  we  believe  must  be  dealt  with  legislatively.  The  objectives  of  the  plan 
are  based  on  a  common  sense  approach  to  the  ESA  and  a  concerted  effort  to  address 
legitimate  problems  while  preserving  the  core  goal  of  protecting  our  nation's 
priceless  biological  heritage.  The  Department  believes  that  the  steps  we  have  taken 
are  indeed  improving  the  way  the  Act  works. 

We  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress,  the  States,  local  governments,  private 
industry,  and  individuals  to  improve  implementation  of  the  existing  Act.  The 
Department  supports  reauthorization  of  the  ESA. 

The  issue  of  a  moratorium  on  the  endangered  species  listing  program  is  unlikely  to 
go  away  quietly  without  a  reauthorization  for  funding  for  that  program. 

Question:      What  arguments  can  you  put  forth  to  justify  discontinuing  the 
ESA  moratorium? 

Answer        After  he  signed  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill,  the  President 
suspended  the  Endangered  Species  Listing  Moratorium  Rider  based  on  his 
determination  that  such  a  suspension  was  appropriate  based  on  the  public  interest 
in  sound  environmental  management  and  protection  of  cultural,  biological,  or 
historic  resources. 

For  the  record,  the  original  listing  moratorium  was  imposed  in  the  1995  Defense 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  in  April  1995  (Hutchinson  moratorium). 

The  1996  Interior  Conference  Bill  also  included  a  moratorium  on  using 
appropriated  funds  to  implement  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  (g)  or  (i)  of  section  4  of 
the  ESA.  This  moratorium  precluded  proposed,  as  well  as  final  listings,  critical 
habitat  designations,  and  work  on  petition  findings.  Congress  also  eliminated 
funding  for  the  listing  program,  except  for  a  small  amount  ($750,000)  to  delist  and 
downlist  species  and  for  4(d)  rule  implementation. 

Since  the  1996  Interior  Bill  was  not  passed,  FWS  operated  under  a  series  of 
Continuing  Resolutions.   Under  the  CR  covering  the  period  October  1  through 
November  15, 1995,  FWS  was  funded  at  95  percent  of  the  average  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  so  $43,000  was  available  for  listing.  The  CRs  for  the  period  November  15 
through  January  26,  1996,  funded  FWS  at  the  House  level,  so  no  listing  funding  was 
available.  Under  the  most  recent  CRs,  starting  on  January  27,  1996,  through  April 
24,  FWS  was  funded  at  the  Conference  level,  providing  $190,000  during  that  period. 
All  told,  a  total  of  $233,000  was  available  during  the  period  of  CRs.  The  CRs 
continued  programs  under  1995  "terms  and  conditions,"  meaning  that  the 
Hutchinson  moratorium  was  in  effect,  rather  than  the  broader  moratorium  of  the 
Conference  Bill. 
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The  combination  of  these  events  (the  moratorium  and  lack  of  funding)  devastated 
the  Department's  approach  to  species  conservation.   Congressional  listing 
prohibitions  and  funding  cuts  eroded  the  Department's  ability  to  implement  the 
ESA  in  a  manner  that  provides  maximum  flexibility  in  species  conservation  used  to 
avoid  potential  conflicts.   Although  imposing  a  moratorium  and  cutting  funds 
temporarily  avoided  a  few  immediate  problems,  in  the  long-term  these  actions  have 
harmed,  rather  than  benefited,  both  species  and  landowners  who  must  find  a  way  to 
comply  with  the  ESA. 

The  moratorium  prevented  FWS  from  making  final  listing  determinations  for  243 
proposed  species.  With  the  moratorium  in  place,  it  was  likely  that  the  status  of 
those  species  may  have  deteriorated  further,  so  that  eventual  recovery  efforts  will 
take  more  time  and  cost  more  money.  In  addition,  the  regulatory  burden  was  placed 
on  the  public  for  an  unneeded  extra  length  of  time.  The  range  of  options  available 
to  conserve  these  species  was  also  diminished.   Some  options  that  have  relatively 
little  economic  and  social  impact  could  have  been  foregone  in  favor  of  others  that 
could  have  had  more  drastic  consequences.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  President 
suspended  the  moratorium,  because,  ultimately,  the  longer  the  moratorium  was  in 
place,  the  greater  the  risk  was  that  species  could  have  been  lost  entirely,  or  been  put 
on  an  irrevocable  path  to  extinction. 

Question:      What  would  you  do,  that  you  are  not  doing  now,  if  the 
moratorium  were  lifted? 

Answer.         As  indicated  in  response  to  an  earlier  question,  after  he  signed 
the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill,  the  President  suspended  the  Endangered  Species 
Listing  Moratorium  Rider  based  on  his  determination  that  such  a  suspension  was 
appropriate  based  on  the  public  interest  in  sound  environmental  management  and 
protection  of  cultural,  biological,  or  historic  resources. 

Now  that  the  moratorium  has  been  lifted,  FWS  will  make  the  final  decisions  on  the 
243  pending  proposed  species  that  are  presently  outstanding.  The  backlog  of 
proposed  species  will  be  dealt  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  within  the  constraint 
of  available  resources,  with  first  consideration  given  to  addressing  the  species  put  at 
greatest  risk  as  a  consequence  of  the  moratorium.  Once  the  backlog  has  been 
reduced  to  a  manageable  level,  FWS  will  also  evaluate  the  182  species  identified  as 
candidates  for  listing  for  proposing  to  list  and  process  petitions. 

Question:      How  do  you  respond  to  those  critics  who  say  that  you  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  species  protection  and  not  enough  on  protecting  jobs  and 
private  property  rights? 

Answer:         The  Department  has  taken  significant  steps  to  minimize 
economic  and  social  impacts  on  the  economy,  on  private  property  and  the  affected 
public.   The  Administration's  March  6,  1995,  announcement  of  'Ten  Principles  For 
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Federal  Endangered  Species  Act  Policy"  provides  an  overview  of  the  Department's 
approaches  to  bringing  this  about. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  protection  of  federally  listed  species  on  Federal 
lands  should  be  a  first  management  priority.  However,  many  federally  listed  species 
also  occur  on  private  lands,  so  private  lands  are  often  essential  in  protecting  and 
recovering  endangered  species.   The  Administration  is  committed  to  protecting 
landowner's  interests,  and  providing  them  with  incentives  to  manage  their  lands  in 
ways  that  benefit  endangered  species. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Department  works  closely  with  local  governments,  groups, 
and  private  landowners  to  develop  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  (HCP)  in  order  to 
prevent  economic  development  activities  from  harming  protected  species,  while 
still  allowing  development  activities  to  proceed. 

The  "No  Surprises"  policy  (August  9,  1994)  assures  non-Federal  landowners 
participating  in  HCP  efforts  that  no  additional  requirements  will  be  imposed  on 
plan  participants  for  species  covered  by  their  HCP.  This  policy  assures  HCP 
participants  and  section  10  permitees  that  once  FWS  approves  an  HCP,  it  will 
impose  no  further  requirements  or  restrictions  without  the  permitees'  consent, 
even  if  the  status  of  the  species  worsens. 

A  new  HCP  (section  10)  handbook  to  be  released  soon  provides  clear  guidance  for  all 
aspects  of  the  HCP  program;  establishes  a  "low  effect"  HCP  category  with  expedited 
permit  approval  procedures;  increases  coordination  requirements  between  the  Field 
and  Regional  Offices;  establishes  specific  time  periods  for  processing  incidental  take 
permit  applications;  and  allows  unlisted  species  to  be  named  in  the  HCP,  expediting 
future  permit  amendments  if  a  species  is  subsequently  listed. 

The  success  of  the  HCP  program  is  phenomenal.  In  1992, 14  HCPs  had  been 
approved.  As  of  the  first  of  March  of  1996, 141  permits  had  been  issued,  and  200 
more  are  in  the  works,  demonstrating  the  flexibility  of  the  ESA  as  it  relates  to  the 
needs  of  private  landowners.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  39  plans  and  agreements  are 
currently  underway  or  completed,  potentially  preserving  about  5.5  million  acres  of 
habitat  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California. 

The  HCPs  often  call  for  land  protection  or  acquisition  costs  at  the  local  level.  For 
instance,  the  city  of  San  Diego  has  developed  a  Multiple  Species  Conservation 
Program  in  collaboration  with  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  FWS, 
and  BLM  to  acquire  key  habitat  areas  and  wildlife  corridors  vital  to  the  integrity  of 
the  proposed  Natural  Communities  Conservation  Plan  preserve.   As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  FY  1997  budget  includes  a  pilot  program  of  $6  million  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  land  acquisition  required  at  the  local  level  as  a  result  of  the  HCP  planning 
effort.  This  HCP  pilot  program  would  be  modeled  on  the  successful  Cooperative 
Endangered  Species  Fund  program  currently  providing  grants  for  conservation 
actions. 
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Geographic  information  Systems 

Question:      What  is  the  Department  doing  to  coordinate  the  purchase  and 
use  of  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  both  among  the  bureaus  and  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  private  concerns? 

Answer:         To  coordinate,  facilitate,  and  encourage  purchase  of  compatible 
geographic  information  systems,  the  Department  has  negotiated  a  contract  (available 
from  FY  1993  through  FY  1999)  for  the  bureaus  to  purchase  GIS.  Additional  large- 
scale,  program-specific,  integrated-system  procurements  that  include  GIS 
components,  such  as  BLM's  Automated  Lands  and  Minerals  Records  System 
(ALMRS),  are  managed  directly  by  the  bureaus  who  then  work  closely  with  the 
Department  and  OMB. 

Under  OMB  Circular  A-16,  "Coordination  of  Surveying,  Mapping,  and  Related 
Spatial  Data  Activities"  revised  October  19, 1990,  the  Department  exercises 
government  wide  leadership  in  ensuring  that  data  (e.g.,  aerial  photography,  survey 
data,  topographic  and  geologic  mapping,  and  digital  cartographic  and  related  spatial 
data)  produced  by  Federal  agencies  used  in  GIS,  can  be  accessed  for  use  in  meeting 
the  cartographic,  science,  and  public  land  information  needs  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  general  public. 

Internally,  the  Department  has  established  its  Interior  Geographic  Data  Committee 
to  coordinate  efforts  related  to  OMB  Circular  A-16  and  to  interface  with  the  Federal 
Geographic  Data  Committee  (FGDC).   The  FGDC  promotes  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  distributed  geospatial  data  bases  that  are  national 
in  scope;  encourages  the  development  and  implementation  of  standards  and 
exchange  formats;  promotes  technology  development,  transfer,  and  exchange;  and 
interacts  with  other  Federal  coordinating  bodies  that  deal  with  geospatial  data. 

Question:      How  much  money  was  spent  in  FY  1995  and  how  much  is 
anticipated  for  FY  1996  and  1997  for  the  acquisition  of  GIS  by  the  various  bureaus? 

Answer:         Under  the  joint  Departmental  procurement,  the  bureaus  spent 
nearly  $1  million  in  FY  1995  and  $0.4  million  to  date  in  FY  1996.   Additional 
expenditures  for  GIS  are  incurred  in  association  with  procurement  of  large-scale, 
program-specific  systems. 

Question:      What  economies  in  planning  and  operations  would  be  realized 
if  you  had  up-to-date  GIS  systems  in  your  land  managing  and  regulatory  agencies? 

Answer:        Field  units  in  the  Department's  land  management  and 
regulatory  bureaus  are  beginning  to  realize  economies  in  planning  and  operations 
as  they  acquire  and  upgrade  their  geographic  information  systems.   Management 
plans  are  being  updated  more  quickly  and  accurately.  New  management  issues  are 
being  identified  and  addressed  more  easily.   Regulatory  concerns  are  being  tracked 
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with  better  data.  Consequently,  use  of  improved  GIS  by  land  management  and 
regulatory  bureaus  is  resulting  in  better  decisions  about  land  and  resource 
management,  habitat  and  environment  sustain  ability,  increased  productivity  and 
responsible  accessibility  to  the  resources  for  which  the  Department  has  stewardship 
responsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  capability  to  analyze  prospective  acquisition  or  significant 
management  actions  on  public  lands  in  comparison  to  other  Federal  and  State  lands 
in  the  same  watershed  or  ecologically-linked  area  would  be  valuable  in  setting 
priorities  with  the  maximum  likelihood  of  achieving  overall  conservation  and 
resource  management  goals. 

Question:      What  is  the  role  of  the  Department  in  the  Federal  Geographic 
Data  Committee?  What  are  all  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  FGDC  and  which 
Interior  Department  personnel  have  leadership  positions  on  these  subcommittees? 

Answer:        Under  OMB  Circular  A-16,  "Coordination  of  Surveying, 
Mapping,  and  Related  Spatial  Data  Activities"  revised  October  19,  1990,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  chairs  the  FGDC  which  promotes  the  coordinated 
development,  use,  sharing,  and  dissemination  of  geospatial  data  on  a  national  basis, 
to  support  use  of  geographic  information  systems  by  land  managers  and  others  in 
fulfilling  their  missions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  chairs  this  interagency  committee  of  representatives 
from  14  Cabinet  level  and  independent  agencies.   To  coordinate  various  themes  of 
geospatial  data,  OMB  assigned  lead  coordination  responsibilities  to  specific  Federal 
agencies.  The  12  thematic  subcommittees  of  the  FGDC  are  base  cartographic, 
bathymetric,  cadastral,  cultural  and  demographic,  geodetic,  geologic,  ground 
transportation,  international  boundaries,  soils,  vegetation,  water  (with  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Data),  and  wetlands.   Subcommittees 
chaired  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are: 


Subcommittee 

DOI  BUREAU 

Chair 

base  cartographic 

cadastral 

geologic 

water  (cosponsored) 

wetlands 

USGS 
BLM 
USGS 
USGS 
FWS 

Kathryn  Wortman,  Acting 
Robert  Adler 
John  Sutter 
E.  Tim  Smith 
Bill  Willen 

The  FGDC  working  groups  play  a  crosscutting  role,  dealing  with  issues  that  span 
many  subcommittees  such  as  data  archives,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Geospatial  Data  Clearinghouse,  facilities,  earth  cover  data,  development  and 
implementation  of  data  standards. 


04.770     oc  _  <ac 
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The  Interior  bureaus  chair  two  of  these  working  groups: 


working  Group 

DOI  Bureau 

Chair 

standards 
clearinghouse 

USGS 
USGS 

Richard  Hogan 

Douglas  Nebert 

The  Department's  Interior  Geographic  Data  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science,  further  coordinates  the  surveying  and 
mapping  activities  of  its  own  bureaus  as  well  as  interfacing  with  the  FGDC. 

Question:      What  steps  do  you  take  to  assure  that  GIS  data  in  Federal  control 
do  not  harbor  or  inappropriately  spread  information  on  private  lands  or  private 
business  that  should  be  kept  secure? 

Answer:        The  USGS  has  a  number  of  policies  in  place  to  assure  that  data  in 
its  control  do  not  harbor  or  inappropriately  spread  information  that  should  be  kept 
secure.  On-the-ground  collection  of  data  from  private  lands  is  conducted  by  the 
USGS  only  with  the  permission  of  the  land  owner.   The  USGS  strictly  protects  the 
security  of  and  limits  access  to  proprietary  data  provided  through  contractual 
agreements  with  the  private  sector,  which  allow  for  the  release  to  the  public  domain 
of  specific  derivative  data  and  products.  Data  collected  by  USGS  using  public  funds 
is  made  available  to  the  public.  Data  collected  by  USGS  at  the  request  of  other 
Federal  agencies  and  groups  using  reimbursable  funds  may  be  kept  confidential, 
depending  upon  the  issue  and  customer  needs.  These  long-standing  general 
policies  have  well  served  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  many  years. 

INTERNET  AND  ON-LINE  SERVICES 

Question:      What  progress  is  the  Department  making  at  using  on-line 
services  to  provide  information  to  the  public,  industry  and  other  agencies? 

Answer:        The  Department  is  making  significant  progress  in  providing 
information  to  outside  organizations  on-line.    All  bureaus  have  World  Wide  Web 
Home  Pages  in  operation  and  many  individual  offices  do  as  well.   The  Department 
established  the  Internet  Services  Coordinating  Committee  to  assist  Interior 
organizations  in  using  all  aspects  of  the  Internet  and  similar  on-line  capabilities  to 
their  advantage.   Bureaus  report  thousands  of  "hits"  per  week  on  their  various 
Internet  servers. 

Question:      To  what  extent  do  the  bureaus  have  analytical  or  interactive 
systems  available  on-line? 

Answer:         Several  organizations  have  developed  interactive  systems. 
Some  are  being  used  Department  wide  such  as  the  Federal  Financial  System,  the 
Automated  Vacancy  Announcement  System,  and  Employee  Express.   Analytical 
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systems  are  somewhat  less  developed,  as  most  analysis  is  performed  on  local 
systems.  However,  progress  is  being  made  in  this  area  as  well,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  locator  services,  and  spatial  and  biological  information  clearinghouses. 

Question:      Does  the  Department  have  an  information  management  plan 
which  includes  guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  Internet  for  posting  public  information 
for  public  access? 

Answer:         The  Department  does  not  have  a  specific  information 
management  plan  in  place  to  guide  the  use  of  Internet  as  an  information 
dissemination  tool.  However,  such  an  effort  is  underway  by  the  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management.    In  addition,  several  policy  and  guideline 
documents  have  been  developed  to  address  the  critical  aspects  of  this  technology. 
These  include  Internet  access  guidelines  and  an  "approved"  standard  information 
disclaimer  statement  to  be  included  on  all  Home  Pages.  Several  bureaus  have 
developed  guidelines  for  posting  information  on  the  Internet. 

Question:      What  is  the  cost  of  telecommunications  systems  in  use  by  the 
Department  that  provide  access  to  the  Internet  or  other  on-line  systems? 

Answer:        The  approximate  cost  to  the  Department  for  access  to  Internet 
and  other  on-line  systems  is  $100,000  per  year. 

Question:  During  the  next  five  years,  how  do  you  anticipate  your  business 
and  public  outreach  methods  will  change  due  to  use  of  the  Internet  or  other  on-line 
systems? 

Answer:         We  have  already  seen  a  change  in  business  and  outreach  because 
of  the  Internet.   The  NPS  is  a  leader  in  using  Internet  to  provide  information  to  the 
general  public  and  educational  community.    Both  USGS  and  FWS  are  conducting 
map  sales  over  the  Internet. 

Five  years  from  now,  nearly  all  of  the  Department's  information  will  be  moved  and 
delivered  electronically.  As  a  result,  authors  and  system  developers  will  design 
their  information  with  electronic  publishing  in  mind  from  the  outset.    As  an 
organization,  we  will  have  achieved  near  "universal  access"  to  the  Internet  and 
similar  on-line  capabilities  and  their  use  will  have  become  commonplace.    The 
public  awareness  level  of  the  Department,  its  mission,  and  its  information  holdings 
will  be  significantly  increased.  This,  in  turn,  will  increase  the  demand  for  quality 
information  products  and  services  by  and  from  the  Department's  staff. 

Office  of  Insular  Affairs 

In  1995  you  abolished  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  and  dramatically  reduced  headquarters  staffing  in  this  area. 
You  indicate  that  service  has  been  maintained. 
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Question:      Why  can't  you  make  similar  reductions  in  other  headquarters 
operations? 

Answer:        The  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs  reduced  staffing  by  18  from  48  to  30  Kits. 

We  have  made  reductions  in  many  other  areas  of  Departmental  Management 
operations.    Since,  March  1994,  total  Departmental  Management  employment  has 
been  reduced  by  186  employees  from  1,037  to  851,  a  drop  of  18  percent.  Staff  in  the 
Office  of  Budget  has  been  reduced  by  2  FTEs  since  1993.  Personnel  services  support 
for  Departmental  Management  is  now  provided  by  MMS.   Support  for  personnel 
computer  hardware,  software,  and  peripherals  for  Departmental  Management  is 
now  furnished  by  a  commercial  provider.  None  of  these  is  as  dramatic  as  the 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  but  improved  management  has  permitted  Departmental 
Management  operations  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard  with  reduced  funding 
and  staffing. 

Inter-Agency  Coordination  of  Land  management 

Question:      To  what  extent  are  you  consolidating  field  offices  for  your  land 
management  agencies? 

Answer:         As  indicated  in  previous  responses,  the  Department  has  made 
significant  strides  with  the  following  collocations: 

In  California,  the  BLM  office  in  Sacramento  has  collocated  its  reduced  personnel 
staff  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  also  services  the  California  office  of 
BIA.   This  collocation  is  projected  to  save  the  California  BLM  office  30  percent  from 
previous  personnel  costs. 

In  Colorado,  the  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Manager  is  also  the  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor  for  the  San  Juan  National  Forest  in  Durango.   The  Umcompahgre  and 
Gunnison  Resource  Area  Offices  are  collocated  with  their  respective  National  Forest 
ranger  district  offices,  in  Montrose  and  Gunnison  the  Royal  Gorge  Resource  Area 
Office  will  be  collocating  with  the  Pikes/San  Isabel  District  Rangers  Office  in  Canon 
City. 

Land  management  functions  in  California  are  jointly  coordinated,  through  the 
Desert  Managers  (BLM/NPS)  group  which  has  resulted  in  the  sharing  of  some 
resources  between  agencies  to  manage  the  desert  in  a  cost-effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

The  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  are  planning  to  combine  space  in  Portland  and 
anticipate  that  the  costs  will  be  recouped  in  less  than  four  years.  Also  in  Oregon,  the 
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BLM  Lakeview  District  Office  will  be  collocating  with  the  Fremont  National  Forest 
Supervisor's  office  in  the  near  future. 

The  Park  Service  shares  administrative  space  with  the  BLM  at  El  Malpais  National 
Monument  and  with  the  FWS  and  BLM  in  Nome,  Alaska.    Additionally,  NPS 
shares  administrative  space  with  the  City  of  Natchez  National  Historical  Park  as 
well  as  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

This  trend  continues  in  the  FY  1997  budget  with  the  plan  to  co-locate  the  FWS 
Engineering  Center  in  Denver,  Colorado,  with  NPS  and  BLM  centers  as  part  of  the 
REGO  II  initiative. 

I  hear  that  several  BLM  offices  are  being  merged  with  nearby  Forest  Service  offices 
and  personnel  from  one  agency  end  up  supervising  personnel  from  the  other. 

Question:      If  you  can  do  this  across  departmental  lines,  why  can't  you  do 
similar  reductions  and  coordination  among  the  FWS,  NPS,  BLM,  and  other 
management  bureaus? 

Answer        The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  very  similar  locations, 
missions,  and  regulations.   These  similarities  ease  the  ability  to  collocate  with  the 
Forest  Service.   The  BLM  offices  have  worked  to  increase  coordination  and 
collaboration  with  sister  agencies. 
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Question:      Please  provide  for  the  record  a  table  of  examples  where  you  are 
consolidating  offices  and  functions  among  the  bureaus. 

Answer: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
EXAMPLES  OF  CONSOLIDATION  OF  OFFICE  AND  FUNCTIONS 


BLM 

FWS 

NPS 

USFS 

Canon  City,  CO: 
future  collocation 

Resource 

Area 
Manager 

- 

District 
Ranger 
Office 

California  Desert, 
CA:  joint 
coordination 

Desert 
Managers 

Desert 
Managers 

Denver,  CO:  planned 
collocation 

Engineering 
Center 

Engineering 
Center 

Engineering 
Center 

Gunnison,  CO: 
collocation 

Resource 

Area 
Manager 

District 
Ranger 

Office 

Montrose,  CO: 
collocation 

Resource 

Area 
Manager 

District 
Ranger 
Office 

Portland,  OR: 
collocation 

Regional 

Ecosystem 

Office 

Regional 

Ecosystem 

Office 

Regional 

Ecosystem 

Office 

Portland,  OR: 
collocation 

State  Office 

State  Office 

San  Juan,  CO: 
function 

Resowrce 

Area 
Manager 

Deputy 

Forest 

Supervisor 

Exotic  Species 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  hoopla  concerning  the  problems  of  noxious,  exotic,  and  alien 
species. 

Question:      Are  you  doing  anything  to  control  these  species? 

Answer         Yes.  The  Department  devotes  substantial  resources  to  the 
control  of  a  variety  of  nuisance  species  as  well  as  preventing  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  additional  non  indigenous  species. 

Major  cooperative  programs  are  underway  under  the  auspices  of  FWS  to  control  sea 
lampreys  in  the  Great  Lakes,  preventing  the  introduction  of  organisms  in  ballast 
water,  brown  tree  snakes,  and  the  dispersal  of  zebra  mussels,  ruffe,  round  gobies, 
edible  brown  mussels,  and  grass  carp  in  waters  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
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FWS  administers  regulations  that  prohibit  the  import  of  more  than  100  species  of 
injurious  wildlife,  including  fish,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  reptiles,  and  viruses. 

On  another  front,  the  Department  continues  major  efforts  to  combat  noxious  weed 
infestations  which  threaten  the  public  land,  National  Wildlife  Refugees,  National 
Parks,  and  adjacent  lands.   The  FWS  efforts  are  devoted  to  controlling  purple 
loosestrife,  leafy  spurge,  salt  cedar,  Brazilian  pepper,  Australian  pine,  and  melaluca 
on  national  wildlife  refuges.  Other  control  efforts  are  directed  at  more  than  25  other 
noxious  weed  species  on  many  national  wildlife  refuges. 

Noxious  weed  (medusa  head,  cheatgrass,  tansy)  infestations  threaten  the 
productivity  of  BLM  managed  rangelands,  wildlife  habitat,  and  adjacent  agricultural 
lands.  About  8.5  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  are  infested  by  noxious  weeds. 
Cooperative  weed  control  efforts  exist  among  BLM  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
county  agencies.   Current  treatments  include  chemical  (the  strictly  controlled 
application  of  approved  herbicides);  biological  (such  as  moth  larvae  to  feed  on 
weeds);  mechanical  (mowing/cutting);  and  cultural  (clean  seed,  weed-free  forage, 
prevention,  and  early  detection).  Sheep  and  goat  grazing  on  afflicted  areas,  such  as 
leafy  spurge  infestations,  is  also  used. 

Question:      What  are  the  economic  impacts  of  the  problem? 

Answer:         The  additional  economic  costs  of  non  indigenous  species 
invasions  are  serious. 

A  1993  study  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  Harmful  Non 
Indigenous  Species  in  the  United  States  concluded  that  non  indigenous  species  cost 
the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  annually,  costs  that  would  not  be  incurred  if  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  the  pest  species  had  been  prevented. 

From  1906  to  1991,  documented  losses  from  79  non  indigenous  species,  excluding 
most  agricultural  weeds,  totaled  $97  billion.   The  present  value  of  potential 
economic  losses,  under  a  worst-case  scenario  attributable  to  15  high-impact  non 
indigenous  species,  were  projected  by  the  OTA  study  to  be  $134  billion. 

Other  costs,  such  as  ecological  effects  that  could  not  be  expressed  in  monetary  terms, 
are  also  thought  to  be  large;  however,  these  costs  were  not  included  in  these 
estimates.   For  example,  without  joint  efforts  with  Canada  to  control  sea  lampreys, 
recreational  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes  worth  $4  billion  would  be  substantially 
smaller,  maybe  nonexistent. 

/      Question:      Does  your  response  to  this  problem  seem  commensurate  with 
the  scope  of  the  problems  as  you  have  portrayed  it? 
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Answer         Yes.  The  FY  1997  President's  Budget  includes  adequate  funding 
to  meet  the  highest  priority  needs  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  non 
indigenous  species  and  to  control  nuisance  species  impacting  the  Nation's  economy. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey/Natural  resources  Research 

Question:      What  are  you  doing  to  ensure  that  the  former  National 
Biological  Service  is  being  fully  integrated  into  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey? 

Answer:         The  Department  has  committed  itself  to  the  merger  of  NBS  and 
USGS  and  is  working  hard  to  ensure  positive  results.   Organizationally,  the  former 
NBS  will  be  a  new  Division,  the  Biological  Resources  Division  (BRD)  within  USGS. 
The  new  BRD  will  be  headed  by  a  Chief  Biologist  who  will  report  to  the  Director  of 
USGS.   The  organizational  structure  and  reporting  relationship  of  BRD  will  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  USGS's  National  Mapping  Division,  Geologic  Division,  and 
Water  Resources  Division. 

The  merger  effort  is  being  guided  by  a  joint  Steering  Team  comprised  of  both  USGS 
and  NBS  employees,  and  involves  subject  matter  working  groups  to  look  at  science 
programs,  management,  administrative,  and  technical  functions.    These  two  groups 
receive  policy  guidance  from  a  Departmental  Policy  Committee  that  meets  every 
two  weeks  to  assess  progress  and  resolve  issues.  The  Secretary  has  attended  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  Policy  Committee  sessions. 

Question:  Now  that  the  former  NBS  is  a  research  division  within  the 
USGS  who  is  in  charge  of  these  research  functions  the  Director  of  USGS  or  the 
research  division  director? 

Answer:         The  Continuing  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  February  6,  1996,  instructed  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
implement  the  language  of  the  December  1995  Conference  Report  on  the  FY  1996 
Appropriations  Bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  (House 
Report  104-402).  This  report  directs  USGS  to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  plan  for 
the  "permanent  consolidation  and  integration"  of  the  natural  resources  research 
functions  of  the  former  NBS  into  USGS  within  nine  months,  or  no  later  than 
October  1, 1996. 

Planning  for  the  consolidation  of  the  NBS  with  the  USGS  is  being  undertaken  in 
phases,  with  the  Directors  of  the  USGS  and  NBS  working  together  to  ensure  a 
smooth  consolidation  with  the  Congress.   The  initial  phase  is  taking  place  during 
FY  1996.   This  is  a  transition  period  during  which  general  operations  of  NBS  that  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  consolidation  are  being  handled  within  NBS,  with 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Director  of  USGS. 

The  second  phase  is  an  implementation  phase  which  is  assumed  to  begin  on 
October  1,  1996.   During  the  second  phase,  USGS  will  begin  implementing  a 
consolidation  plan  that  preserves  the  benefits  of  maintaining  coherent  physical  and 
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biological  science  capabilities  and  that  takes  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
result  from  integrating  the  physical  and  biological  science  components  of  the 
Department  into  a  single  bureau. 

There  is  an  effort  underway  by  some  in  the  conservation  community  to  return  the 
research  functions  currently  in  USGS  back  to  the  respective  land  managing  agencies. 

Question:      Do  you  support  such  an  effort? 

Answer:        The  Department  does  not  support  such  an  effort.   The  original 
reasons  for  consolidating  the  Department's  independent  biological  science 
capabilities  into  one  agency  remain  valid.   Although  we  did  not  propose  or  request 
the  consolidation  of  science  programs  in  USGS,  we  are  committed  to  making  the 
consolidation  work  and  to  taking  advantage  of  the  potential  synergy  between 
biological  and  physical  sciences.  Consolidating  the  physical  and  biological  research 
science  of  the  Department  in  one  agency  makes  sense  from  many  standpoints 
including  costs  savings,  eradication  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  simply  getting  better 
information  from  the  collaboration  of  many  scientists  working  together  on  one 
project. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  research  merger  will  result  in  less  research 
being  devoted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  land  managing  agencies. 

Question:      What  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  happen? 

Answer:        Two  guiding  principles  of  the  USGS  and  NBS  merger  are  that 
there  is  to  be  no  net  loss  to  science  programs  as  a  result  of  the  merger,  and  that  the 
needs  of  Interior  bureaus  remain  paramount  in  setting  biological  science  priorities 
within  the  USGS.   Director  Gordon  Eaton  testified  before  this  Subcommittee  earlier 
in  the  year  that  the  merger  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  new  USGS  to  provide  a 
broader  science-based  understanding  of  the  environment  by  widening  the  scope  and 
technical  talent  to  include  both  physical  and  biological  expertise.   In  addition,  BRD 
has  developed  the  "Bureau  Information  Needs"  process  which  involves  local, 
regional,  and  national  consultation  with  FWS,  NPS,  BLM,  and  other  bureau 
representatives.   Agencies  identify  their  own  highest  priorities,  then  joint  meetings 
are  held  to  identify  common,  overlapping,  and  complementary  needs  for  the  next 
and  future  years.   The  BRD  will  continue  to  use  this  approach  within  USGS. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  develop  a  broader  priority-setting  mechanism  based  on  this 
information  needs  process.   Further,  BRD  is  completing  work  on  its  Strategic 
Science  Plan,  which  will  set  the  course  for  biological  research  in  the  future, 
incorporating  the  science  and  information  needs  of  Interior  land  management 
bureaus  and  a  wide  range  of  partners,  including  State  governments,  Federal 
agencies,  and  private  landowners.  The  final  result  will  be  a  concise  science  plan  and 
a  practical  implementation  effort  that  will  identify  major  research  directions  and 
programs  associated  with  specific  goals,  objectives,  and  performance  indicators. 
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Last  year  the  Committee  urged  the  Federal  agencies  to  work  with  local  citizens  to 
promote  good  land  stewardship  primarily  through  voluntary  cooperation,  technical 
and  financial  assistance,  education,  and  public  awareness  rather  than  through  the 
more  traditional  control  and  regulation. 

Question:      What  is  the  Department  doing  to  promote  these  types  of  efforts? 

Answer:         As  pointed  out  in  the  opening  statement,  the  theme  that  runs 
throughout  this  budget  is  continued  —  and  expanded  —  support  for  regional 
partnerships  with  States,  local  and  Tribal  governments,  other  Federal  agencies, 
industry,  non-profit  groups,  and  concerned  ordinary  citizens.   In  addition  to 
continuing  efforts  in  the  Everglades  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  also  highlighted  in 
the  opening  statement,  a  prime  example  of  these  types  of  efforts  is  our  work  with 
private  land  owners,  State  and  local  government  and  others  to  develop  Habitat 
Conservation  Plans.  These  plans  represent  proactive  effort  by  affected  parties  to 
allow  economic  development  activities  to  continue  without  affecting  listed, 
proposed,  or  candidate  endangered  species.  In  1997  there  will  be  over  300  HCPs 
under  development.  To  support  this  critical  work,  the  budget  proposes  an  increase 
in  the  FWS  consultation  program  and  a  $6  million  pilot  program  for  grants  to  States 
to  assist  in  paying  the  costs  of  land  acquisition  as  part  of  HCPs. 

Another  example  is  the  recently  established  Resource  Advisory  Councils  to  balance 
multiple  users'  demands  on  public  lands  in  which  livestock  grazing  is  conducted. 
Composed  of  representatives  of  local  interests,  commodity  industries,  and 
conservation  and  recreation  groups,  these  Resource  Advisory  Councils  have  shown 
great  promise  in  developing  measured  land  use  strategies  in  a  cooperative  and 
participatory  manner. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

For  the  second  year  in  row  BIA  received  the  single  largest  budget  increase  in  your 
request. 

Question:      Assuming  that  this  Committee's  602(b)  allocation  will  likely  be 
below  the  FY  1996  conference  level,  does  this  increase  represent  your  highest 
priority?  If  so,  what  offsets  would  you  propose  to  ensure  that  BIA  is  funded  at  your 
request? 

Answer:        The  needs  of  BIA,  as  well  as  of  the  other  bureaus  and  offices 
within  the  Department,  can  be  fully  met  with  a  minor  shift  of  funding  to  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  602(b)  allocation.  The  increases  sought  for  BIA,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  bureaus  and  offices,  are  only  for  the  Department's  highest 
priorities. 

Within  the  total  sought  for  the  Department,  the  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
carefully  weighed  needs  across  bureau  and  program  lines.  The  funding  levels 
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proposed  for  our  bureau  are  an  integral  part  of  a  balanced  package  for  the 
Department.  If  priorities  for  our  proposals  are  to  be  offered,  they  should  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  based  on  his  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  Department's  programs 
as  a  whole. 

The  increases  requested  for  BIA  ($74.5  million  over  FY  1995)  are  in  the  areas  Tribes 
hold  in  highest  priority:   local  reservation  programs;  Indian  education;  critical 
infrastructure  projects;  and  fulfillment  of  the  trust  responsibility. 

Tribal  Priority  Allocation  (TPA)  is  funded  at  $811.7  million,  an  increase  of  only  $67.7 
million  over  the  comparable  1995  level.  Tribes  depend  on  TPA  for  the  basic 
necessities  and  services  critical  to  the  quality  of  life  on  the  reservation,  including 
Tribal  government,  law  enforcement,  child  welfare,  scholarships,  natural  resource 
management.    In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  TPA  level,  programs  elsewhere  in 
the  budget  were  eliminated,  such  as  the  Technical  Assistance  appropriation. 

The  increase  in  TPA  is  needed  to  ensure  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  social 
workers  for  needed  child  welfare  placement  services  and  elderly  assistance 
programs;  to  reduce  the  delay  in  repairing  dilapidated  houses  for  indigent  families; 
to  provide  scholarships  to  bright,  motivated  students  who  would  otherwise  lose  any 
opportunity  for  higher  education;  to  keep  reservation  roads  passable  for  school  and 
emergency  medical  transportation.  The  increase  in  TPA  is  also  needed  to  provide 
basic  law  enforcement  services  on  reservations;  the  1996  law  enforcement  program 
has  been  reduced  by  16  percent  below  last  year,  despite  a  29  percent  increase  in 
reported  crime  on  reservations. 

The  request  for  School  Operations  is  needed  to  ensure  schools  on  reservations  can 
maintain  accreditation  and  provide  safe  transportation  for  an  anticipated  51,800 
Indian  children.   Without  the  increase,  schools  may  have  to  close  if  they  cannot 
provide  children  with  a  quality  education. 

The  request  for  Construction  is  vital  to  providing  children  with  safe  and 
comfortable  school  facilities  as  well  as  providing  safe  and  humane  detention  centers 
on  reservation. 

The  increases  requested  for  BIA  are  an  integral  part  of  the  1997  President's  Budget 
and  reflect  the  priority  that  the  President  placed  on  meeting  commitments  to  Native 
Americans.   Taken  as  a  whole,  the  President's  Budget  would  result  in  the  lowest 
deficit  in  nominal  dollars  since  1982.  As  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product,  the 
deficit  would  be  reduced  to  1.8  percent,  down  from  4.9  percent  as  recently  as  1992  and 
the  lowest  percentage  since  1979. 

You  are  proposing  a  $43  million  increase  for  Indian  education  within  the  BIA  and 
yet  the  office  of  Indian  Education  has  no  "vision"  or  strategic  plan  to  guide  the 
expenditure  of  scarce  education  dollars. 
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Question:      Will  you  direct  the  BIA  to  develop  a  strategic  plan? 

Answer         Congress  has  already  established  a  vision  for  Indian  education 
through  legislation,  including  the  Snyder  Act;  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act;  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
Colleges  Act;  the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act;  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978;  the  Hawkins  Stafford  Act;  and  most,  recently,  Goals  2000  and  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act.  Collectively,  these  laws  are  aimed  at  ensuring  quality 
education  of  Indian  youth  and  improving  the  long  term  employment  and  economic 
opportunity  on  reservations.   Many  Tribes  view  education  as  a  trust  responsibility, 
and  many  Tribes  hold  ratified  treaties  whereby  the  U.S.  Government  has  agreed  to 
provide  education  to  the  Indian  children.   The  Congress  has  given  BIA  the 
authority  to  provide  each  Tribe  with  a  school.   (While  certain  factors,  such  as 
proximity  to  public  school,  shall  be  considered  in  the  application  process,  final 
determination  may  not  be  based  on  budgetary  reasons.)  Given  the  current 
legislation,  implementing  significant  education  policy  changes  would  require  Tribal 
consultation  as  well  as  amendments  to  the  law. 

Most  (about  90  percent)  Indian  children  attend  public  schools.   However,  for  several 
years,  parents  have  increasingly  chosen  BIA  schools  for  their  children  because  they 
value  the  schools'  inherent  educational  and  cultural  opportunities.    Tribes  and 
School  Boards  look  to  their  schools  as  a  key  component  of  Indian  self-determination 
as  well  as  a  way  to  reduce  unemployment  and  increase  long  term  opportunity  on 
the  reservations. 

Many  Indian  children  live  in  remote,  isolated  areas  where  there  is  no  access  to 
public  schools,  while  many  other  children  choose  BIA  schools  because  of  reports  of 
racism  in  the  public  schools.   Most  of  the  2,600  children  attending  off  reservation 
boarding  schools  are  considered  "at  risk"  and  have  no  alternative  for  education. 
Parents  are  also  aware  that  most  public  school  districts  are  experiencing  funding 
constraints  as  well. 

The  BIA  continues  to  make  every  effort  to  guide  the  expenditure  of  scarce  education 
dollars  in  order  to  ensure  a  quality  education  for  the  current  student  population. 
There  is  currently  a  moratorium  on  bringing  new,  previously  public  schools  into 
the  BIA  school  system.   Beginning  in  FY  1996,  schools  are  not  permitted  to  expand 
beyond  their  current  grade  structure.  The  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
(OIEP)  has  consulted  with  Tribes  on  providing  BIA  operated  schools  with  the 
flexibility  to  set  teachers  salaries;  and  the  OIEP  is  also  planning  to  study  alternatives 
for  distributing  School  Operations  funds  so  that  schools  will  have  greater  ability  to 
manage  within  their  budgets. 

The  OIEP  also  continues  to  provide  every  opportunity  for  Tribes  to  assume 
operation  of  BIA  schools  through  the  contract  or  grant  process.   Not  only  does  this 
trend  support  Indian  Self-Determination,  but  it  also  usually  results  in  costs  savings 
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as  contract  and  grant  schools  have  greater  flexibility  than  BIA  operated  schools. 
Over  half  of  the  schools  are  currently  operated  by  Tribes. 

The  current  vision  for  BIA  School  Operations  is  based  on  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Plan  covering  1995  to  2000  which  is  updated  annually  to  document  the 
national  education  reform  underway  in  BIA  schools. 

The  ability  for  schools  to  maintain  qualified  staff,  stay  within  mandated  student- 
teacher  ratios,  and  provide  up  to  date  textbooks  and  computer  learning  equipment  is 
dependent  on  the  FY  1997  funding  level.   In  FY  1997,  BIA  requests  $408.9  million  for 
School  Operations,  an  increase  of  $43.5  million.   Given  that  in  FY  1996,  BIA  did  not 
receive  the  requested  increase  for  the  additional  students  expected  in  school  year 
1996-1997,  the  FY  1997  increase  is  vital.  The  BIA  anticipates  an  increase  of  4,000 
children  between  FY  1995  and  FY  1997.  The  increase  requested  in  FY  1997  will  fund 
$3,030  per  student  unit,  the  level  needed  to  pay  teacher  salaries  and  provide  safe  and 
reliable  school  bus  transportation. 

In  sum,  the  strategy  for  Indian  education  is  based  on  legislation  as  well  as  history 
and  seeks  to  provide  a  quality  education  for  the  population  in  the  current  school 
system.  The  BIA,  the  Tribes,  and  the  schools  are  managing  their  limited  funding  as 
well  as  possible.  The  Department  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  make  every  effort  to 
seek  a  larger  602  (b)  allocation  for  FY  1997  so  that  Indian  children  are  not  denied  the 
opportunity  of  a  good  education. 

Some  of  the  education  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  before  large  sums  of 
money  are  poured  into  this  activity  include: 

Question:      Is  it  the  role  of  the  BIA  education  program  to  educate  all  Indian 
children  or  is  the  aim  to  provide  education  to  remote  areas? 

Answer:        The  role  of  the  BIA  education  is  to  provide  a  quality  education  to 
all  of  the  children  in  the  187  schools  currently  in  the  BIA  school  system.   The  BIA 
does  not  seek  to  educate  all  Indian  children,  as  the  overwhelming  majority  (about 
90  percent)  of  Indian  children  attend  public  schools.   Furthermore,  recent  funding 
constraints  have  resulted  in  a  moratorium  on  allowing  additional  schools  or 
expanded  grades  into  the  BIA  school  system.  This  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  the 
current  student  population  receives  the  best  education  possible  within  the  limited 
Federal  budget;  however  education  legislation  authorizes  Tribes  the  choice  of 
establishing  BIA  schools. 

The  Johnson  O'Malley  program  in  the  TPA  activity  funds  a  small  supplement  for 
Indian  children  in  public  schools.  These  funds  are  dedicated  to  academic  tutorial 
assistance  and  home/school  counselors  who  work  with  students  and  parents  to 
improve  academic  performance. 
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Question:      What  is  being  done  to  address  the  aging  education 
infrastructure? 

Answer        The  backlog  of  education  facilities  project  is  a  serious  problem 
for  the  BIA;  however  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  aging  infrastructure  is  one 
that  is  widespread  throughout  the  nation  and  many  public  schools  face  the  same 
problems  as  the  BIA  schools.  Just  as  the  States  intend  to  go  on  providing  their 
young  people  with  the  best  possible  education,  despite  aging  infrastructure,  so  does 
BIA. 

The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  Education  Construction  totals  $44  million,  including 
$18  million  for  New  School  Construction;  $3  million  for  Employee  Housing;  and 
$23  million  for  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair. 

All  of  the  construction  projects  for  which  funds  are  requested  in  FY  1997  can  be 
awarded  for  construction  in  FY  1997.  Many  of  the  projects  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  Tribes  by  contract  or  grant. 

The  current  inventory  indicates  that  at  least  $310  million  is  needed  to  correct  all 
education  facility  safety  and  health  deficiencies  and  environmental  handicap  and 
code  violations.    An  additional  minimum  of  $165  million  is  needed  to  address 
energy  improvements,  functional  space  requirements,  new  building  construction, 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities. 

The  New  School  Construction  program,  which  funds  replacement  of  older,  unsafe, 
and  dilapidated  schools  on  reservations  according  to  the  New  School  Priority  List,  is 
funded  at  $18  million  in  order  to  complete  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  school 
in  Washington  State  ($4  million)  and  the  Many  Farms  school  in  Arizona  ($14 
million).   Phase  Two  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  school  will  be  completed  in 
FY  1997.   The  construction  of  the  Many  Farms  schools  is  critical  as  the  current 
facility  is  in  such  disrepair  that  the  school  may  have  to  close  due  to  the  potential  for 
serious  safety  hazards. 

The  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  program  is  increased  by  $1.9 
million  over  the  1996  level.   The  request  provides  $5.8  million  to  address  the  most 
critical  safety  hazards  at  school  sites.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  address 
projects  such  as  roof  repair  and  replacement,  portable  classroom  buildings,  backlog 
validation,  advance  planning  and  design,  emergency  repair,  minor  improvement 
and  repair,  and  demolition  of  excess  space. 

Question:      Should  all  the  BIA  schools  remain  in  the  system,  or  should  a 
consolidation  strategy  be  pursued? 

Answer:        Consolidation  of  schools  is  a  serious  and  complex  matter. 
Current  legislative  requirements  include  consultation  with  the  Tribe  and  School 
Board  before  any  school  closure  or  consolidation.  Often,  consolidation  does  not 
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result  in  School  Operations  costs  savings  as  total  enrollment  is  often  maintained. 
Higher  transportation  costs  often  result  when  children  are  bussed  to  the 
consolidated  school.   Increased  dormitory  costs  can  result  when  children  in  isolated 
areas  are  consolidated  into  a  boarding  school.  Severance  costs  must  be  paid  to 
employees  losing  their  jobs.   If  students  cannot  return  to  their  original  school,  BIA 
must  find  each  child  an  alternative  option  for  education.   If  the  child  does  not  live 
within  the  public  school  boundary,  BIA  would  be  responsible  for  paying  tuition  to 
the  public  school.   The  entire  process  for  school  consolidation  could  take  up  to  two 
years.   Most  importantly,  decisions  to  close  or  consolidate  schools  must  take  the 
education  of  the  children  into  full  consideration. 

Question:      Should  the  BIA  schools  system  be  in  the  business  of  operation 
boarding  schools,  or  should  these  resources  be  redirected  to  other  schools  in  the 
system? 

Answer:        The  chief  goal  of  the  Indian  education  program  is  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  the  population  in  the  current  school  system,  including  the  day 
and  boarding  schools.   Many  residential  programs  serve  the  children  who  live  in 
isolated  areas  of  the  reservations  where  daily  transportation  is  not  feasible.  To  close 
these  schools  would  be  tantamount  to  the  termination  policies  of  the  1960's  — 
policies  that  proved  to  be  disastrous. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  off  reservation  boarding  schools  are  considered  "at  risk" 
because  of  behavioral  and  other  personal  problems.   Others  attending  off 
reservation  boarding  schools  experience  drug  and  alcohol  problems  in  their  home 
environments  and  must  leave  home  to  be  in  a  supportive  environment.    The 
educational  and  health  needs  of  these  troubled  youth  are  vital. 

Question:      Should  the  remaining  BIA  schools  be  turned  over  to  the  Tribes 
as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  of  Indian  self-determination? 

Answer:         One  of  the  Administration's  chief  goals  is  the  promotion  of 
Indian  self-determination  whereby  Tribes  have  the  opportunity  and  resources  to 
directly  operate  BIA  funded  programs.  The  BIA  continues  to  encourage  and  assist 
Tribes  to  assume  operation  of  schools;  currently,  about  half  of  the  BIA  schools  are 
directly  operated  under  "local  control",  that  is,  by  the  Tribes  and/or  School  Boards. 
However,  true  Indian  self-determination  does  not  force  Tribal  contracting,  it  must 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Tribes.   Furthermore,  Tribes  must  be  assured  that  they  will 
have  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  schools. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Question:      Please  explain  the  achievements  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the 
Finance  Officer's  Partnership. 

Answer:         The  primary  goal  of  the  Finance  Officer's  Partnership  is  to 
improve  delivery  of  service,  strengthen  financial  operations,  and  ensure  the 
integrity  of  the  financial  accounting  process  while  making  the  significant  FTE 
reductions  called  for  in  the  Department's  streamlining  plan' 

A  Management  Action  Plan  (MAP)  was  developed  which  includes  a  goal  of 
reducing  overall  FTE  in  the  Department's  financial  management  program  by  25 
percent  by  FY  1999.  This  goal  will  be  achieved  by  bureau  initiatives  and  the  15 
Project  Action  Teams  (PAT)  operating  under  the  Partnership.   The  Plan  was 
approved  by  the  Department  CFO  Council  and  the  Interior  Management  Council. 

The  Department  ha~.  made  significant  progress  in  achieving  its  FTE  and  budget 
reduction  goals  for  the  financial  management  program.   Through  FY  1995,  FTE 
utilization  has  been  reduced  by  an  average  of  19  percent  Department  wide.  The  FTE 
reduction  not  only  exceeded  the  FY  1995  target,  but  actually  exceeded  the  FY  1997 
goal  by  15  percent. 

Examples  of  PAT  efforts  completed  or  well  on  the  way  to  being  completed  include: 
(1)  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bank  Card  System  interface;  (2)  procurement/property/ 
finance  interface  including  assessing  the  impact  of  Electronic  Commerce  upon  the 
payment  function;  (3)  applying  statistical  sampling;  (4)  increasing  remote  data  entry; 
and,  (5)  improving  quality  of  American  Management  Systems  (AMS)  software 
releases  for  the  Department's  financial  system. 

The  Finance  Officer's  Partnership  has  resulted  in  a  "Best  Practices"  approach  to 
doing  business,  resulting  in  streamlining  savings. 

Question:      What  efforts  have  other  targeted  series  (budget,  procurement, 
personnel,  auditors)  employed  to  achieve  the  same  savings?  Are  there  any 
Department-wide  initiatives  in  place  or  planned  to  achieve  the  same  ends  the 
"Partnership"  has? 

Answer:         There  are  many  efforts  to  improve  productivity  in  all  the 
targeted  administrative  functions,  not  just  the  classic  financial  functions.    Some 
examples  of  these  are  set  out  below. 

The  Department  is  following   the  vision  developed  by  the  Government  wide  CFO 
Council  for  its  major  administrative  systems:    Enabling  Government  to  work  better 
and  cost  less  requires  program  and  financial  managers  -  working  in  partnership 
using  modern  management  systems  —  to  assure  the  integrity  of  information,  make 
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decisions,  and  measure  performance  to  achieve  desirable  outcomes  and  real  cost 
effectiveness. 

The  CFO  Act  envisions  extensive  partnering  and  integration  between  classic  finance 
functions  and  other  administrative  functions.    In  addition  to  the  initiatives 
identified  in  the  MAP,  other  major  Departmental  initiatives  that  support  this 
vision  statement  are  as  follows. 

Partnership  with  Other  Administrative  Systems  Initiatives  --  The  Finance  Officer's 
Partnership  is  working  closely  with  the  Department's  Procurement  and  Property 
components  as  they  fully  implement  a  Department  wide  electronic  acquisition 
system.  Other  areas  of  partnership  focus  on  efforts  to  reduce,  standardize,  and 
streamline  the  automated  personal  and  real  property  management  systems 
Department-wide.   The  Partnership  will  also  be  assisting  the  Personnel  component 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Pay/Personal  System  (FPPS). 

Procurement  Performance  Measures  —  The  Department  worked  on  the 
Procurement  Task  force  established  by  the  President's  Management  Council  which 
recently  developed  suggested  performance  measures  to  improve  the  procurement 
system.   The  goal  of  the  initiative  is  to  establish  a  highly  efficient  procurement 
system  that  delivers  quality  products  and  services  that  support  agency  missions  at 
fair  prices.   The  system  focuses  on  measuring  procurement  office  contributions  with 
respect  to  timeliness,  quality,  productivity,  and  price.   An  internal  initiative  is  now 
underway  to  work  with  bureau  representatives  and  set  appropriate  procurement 
performance  measures. 

Procurement  Regulatory  Reinvention  and  Streamlining  —  Streamlining  the 
Department's  acquisition  regulations  to  promote  workplace  simplification,  provide 
greater  operational  flexibility,  promote  efficiency,  and  delegate  authority  to  lower 
levels  in  the  organization  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  over  200  pages  of  regulations 
by  more  than  50  percent.   Over  90  percent  of  our  acquisition  regulation  reinvention 
has  been  completed.  Through  this  process  about  40  percent  of  higher  level  approval 
requirements  were  redelegated  to  lower  levels. 

Maximize  Opportunities  for  Utilizing  Electronic  Commerce  (EC)  and  Other  EDI 
(Electronic  Data  Interchange)  Applications  --  An  October  1993  memorandum  from 
the  President  to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and  agencies  established  the 
objective  to  streamline  procurement  through  the  use  of  EC.   Findings  of  a  FY  1995 
review  did  reveal  that  increased  competition  for  EC  actions  somewhat  lowered  the 
cost  of  goods  procured.  The  two  areas  of  major  EC  impact  on  the  finance  function 
relate  to  receiving  and  processing  electronic  invoices  and  making  electronic  vendor 
payments.   The  Partnership  is  involved  in  efforts  to  streamline  and  re-engineer  the 
procedures  associated  with  invoices  with  obligation  documents  and  receiving 
reports.  The  Procurement  Office  is  exploring  other  EC  applications,  for  instance, 
placing  electronic  orders  against  indefinite  contracts,  and  expect  those  efforts  to 
provide  additional  productivity  gains. 
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Travel  Improvement  Project  —  The  Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program  has  undertaken  an  initiative  to  improve  the  Federal  travel  process,  reduce 
costs  where  possible,  provide  for  fairness,  and  maintain  financial  integrity.   In 
response  to  this  initiative,  the  Department  has  established  a  travel  reinvention  lab 
to  streamline  the  temporary  duty  travel  processes.   The  Partnership's  travel  related 
PATs  will  be  involved  in  this  initiative. 

Develop,  Test  and  Implement  a  Decision  Support  System/Executive  Information 
System  (DSS/EIS)  —  A  Departmental  Administrative  System  (DAS)  work  group  has 
been  established  to  determine  methods  of  improving  delivery  of  Interior's 
administrative  information  to  decision  makers.    The  Department  is  testing 
operational  requirements  for  a  DSS/EIS  by  conducting  operational  pilots  and  by 
developing  special  purpose  and  external  reports,  such  as  the  Report  on  Budget 
Execution,  SF-133,  as  a  pilot. 

Audits  —  The  Office  of  Inspector  General  has  consolidated  review  of  the 
Department's  single  audits  and  re-engineered  the  way  this  work  is  carried  out  to 
place  more  of  it  with  less  senior  personnel,  freeing  the  auditors  for  audits  of  Interior 
operations.   The  Inspector  General  has  consolidated  the  review  and  negotiation  of 
indirect  cost  rates  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  organizations  and  States  in  its 
Sacramento  Regional  Office  and  its  External  Audits  Directorate  in  Arlington.   This 
freed  auditors  elsewhere  to  meet  the  fairly  new  audit  requirements  in  the  CFO  Act. 
As  with  the  consolidation  of  single  audits,  some  savings  of  staffing  costs  were 
realized.  The  Inspector  General  has  also  established  a  special  quick-reaction  team  to 
handle  the  more  difficult  projects,  enabling  more  effective  team  composition. 
Using  a  "teamwork"  approach,  audit  related  travel  has  been  reduced  by  providing 
"assist"  work  from  the  nearest  office  when  an  audit  site  visit  is  needed  and  by  using 
teleconferencing.   With  almost  half  of  its  audit  staff  devoted  to  mandatory  audits, 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General's  focus  will  continue  to  be  on  trying  to  "do  more  with 
less". 

Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS)  —  Bureaus  and  the 
Department  work  in  partnership  to  plan  individual  bureau  implementations  of 
IDEAS.   As  they  do,  procurement  workforce  deployment  and  workload  are  reviewed 
to  identify  opportunities  for  streamlining  or  cross-servicing  with  other  Interior 
bureaus  or  other  agencies.   The  electronic  requisitioning  capabilities  in  IDEAS 
enable  user  requirements  to  be  routed  to  any  servicing  agency,  whether  it  is  down 
the  hall  or  across  the  country.  We  have  certified  22  IDEAS  sites  and  extended 
$100,000  simplified  purchasing  authority  to  these  locations. 

Expanding  Government  Purchase  Card  Use  -  In  FY  1995,  over  200,000  Interior 
purchase  transactions  were  completed  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bank  Card.   The 
number  of  cards  issued  and  dollar  value  of  transactions  more  than  doubled  in  FY 
1995,  to  9,814  and  $68.7  million,  respectively.  In  FY  1996  and  1997,  we  are  identifying 
methods  to  expand  purchase  card  use  and  reduce  the  amount  of  staff  time  needed  to 
process  payments  for  purchase  card  transactions.  We  are  also  exploring 
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opportunities  to  use  the  card  as  a  payment  method  to  simplify  and  reduce  repetitive 
service  payments,  such  as  utilities. 

Use  of  Automation  to  Support  Personnel  Functions  —  The  Department  has 
deployed  or  has  under  development  many  automated  systems  to  assist  line 
managers  and  supervisors  to  carry  out  delegated  personnel  authorities  with  little  or 
no  involvement  from  career  personnelists.   Some  of  these  systems  are:   (1)  an 
automated  classification  system  that  allows  a  manager  to  generate  and  classify  a 
position  description  by  simply  answering  a  series  of  on-line  questions;  (2)  a  system 
for  automatically  generating  and  distributing  quarterly  and  fiscal  year-end  reports 
that  fully  satisfy  EEOC  reporting  requirements;  (3)  an  automated  resource  training 
system  that  allows  managers  to  establish  a  training  process  best  suited  to  their  needs, 
interfaces  with  the  finance  system,  supports  purchase  card  payments,  and  maintains 
a  catalog  of  courses  and  vendors;  (4)  the  "Employee  Express"  system  that  allows 
employees  to  change  certain  factual  elements  of  their  personnel  records;  (5)  an 
automated  performance  appraisal  plan  system;  (6)  a  networked  computer 
application  that  calculates  retirement  benefits;  (7)  an  automated  time  and  attendance 
system  module  for  FPPS  that  eliminates  the  need  for  paper  and  allows  timekeepers 
and  certifiers  to  electronically  perform  their  responsibilities  after  the  end  of  the  pay 
period;  (8)  an  automated  vacancy  announcement  distribution  system  that  provides 
the  ability  to  electronically  create  and  distribute  vacancy  announcements;  and  (9)  an 
automated  re-employment  priority  list  system  that  will  allow  managers  to  search 
quickly  and  easily  for  qualified  displaced  employees  to  fill  openings. 

Personnel  Office  Collocation  -  Three  Interior  bureaus  in  the  Sacramento,  California, 
area  have  combined  their  personnel  services  under  one  roof.   This  has  allowed  a 
reduction  in  personnel  resources,  as  well  as  space  and  facilities.  All  three  are 
electronically  interconnected  for  rapid  exchange  of  information.   Additionally, 
Departmental  Management  personnel  services  have  been  consolidated  with  the 
MMS  personnel  function. 

Question:      What  is  being  implemented  to  reduce  the  supervision  and 
organizational  layers  within  Departmental  Management? 

Answer:        Since  the  end  of  FY  1992,  Departmental  Management  has 
reduced  the  number  of  employees  classified  as  GS/GM-14  and  15  by  42  from  286  to 
244,  which  is  the  current  count  as  of  May  3, 1996. 

These  reductions  were  made  primarily  through  buyouts  and  a  curtailment  of  hiring 
which  included  strict  controls  on  refilling  the  vacated  positions.   To  continue  to 
operate  efficiently  with  reduced  staff,  management  structures  have  been  changed  to 
rely  primarily  on  teams  and  to  eliminate  the  strict  hierarchical  structure  which 
made  use  of  formal  groups  of  employees  headed  by  division  and  branch  chiefs  and 
frequently  included  deputies. 
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Question:      If  appropriation  levels  are  the  same  for  FY  1997  as  they  were  for 
FY  1996  will  additional  RIFs  or  closures  of  facilities  be  undertaken? 

Answer         We  would  not  propose  any  specific  facility  closures  and  would 
evaluate  the  need  for  any  RIFs  once  a  funding  level  was  determined  based  upon  the 
numbers  of  employees  currently  on  board  at  the  time.  We  have  already  undergone 
a  comprehensive  review  of  policy  versus  operations  funding,  as  well  as  a  reducrion- 
in-force.   Because  of  increasing  uncontrollable  costs,  any  reduction  in  funding  below 
our  request  would  necessitate  some  reduction  in  personnel  and  have  a  deleterious 
affect  on  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  operate  as  cohesive  entity.  The  result 
would  be  to  foster  redundancy  and  even  higher  operating  costs  to  bureau  programs. 

Question:      With  OSM  being  reduced  as  it  was  in  FY  1996,  what  are  the 
merits  of  utilizing  the  franchising  concept  to  either  have  OSM  provide  services  to 
other  bureaus  or  to  secure  services  from  other  bureaus?  Departmental 
Management,  MMS,  and  OSM  are  all  on  the  same  finance  system,  could  these  three 
providers  be  consolidated? 

Answer:         The  Administration  favors  franchising  and  consolidation  of 
administrative  services  where  they  reduce  costs  and  improve  service.   Departmental 
Management,  MMS,  and  OSM,  which  are  all  currently  on  the  same  finance  system, 
are  working  as  a  team  in  looking  at  franchising  in  the  finance  area.   Further  study  is 
needed  to  examine  costs  and  benefits  and  possible  consolidation  of  these  efforts.  In 
addition,  a  new  client-servicer  version  of  the  Federal  Finance  System  (FFS),  a 
commercial  off-the-shelf  accounting  system  which  supports  all  other  bureaus,  is 
being  developed  and  is  expected  to  be  available  from  the  FFS  vendor  in  FY  1997. 
This  may  offer  further  opportunities  for  reduced  costs  and  improved  service 
throughout  the  Department.   Overall,  accounting  operations  in  the  Department 
have  reduced  staffing  by  19  percent  and  operating  costs  by  eight  percent  since  1993. 

Question:      With  the  dissolution  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  and  the  significant  downsizing  of  OSM,  are  there 
opportunities  to  consolidate  budget  offices  with  other  similar  offices,  thereby 
reducing  the  GS-560  series  which  is  targeted  for  a  50  percent  reduction  by  1999? 

Answer:        Streamlining  the  budget  function,  in  addition  to  other 
administrative  functions,  has  been  a  goal  of  the  Administration's  National 
Performance  Review,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  regard.   However, 
given  the  nature  of  budget  and  the  demands  and  expectations  placed  upon  bureau 
budget  offices,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  additional  opportunities  to  consolidate 
these  offices  with  other  offices  in  the  Department. 

Because  of  the  varied  missions,  authorities,  appropriations  accounts,  and 
organizational  structure  of  the  Department's  bureaus,  the  budget  process  is 
necessarily  decentralized,  with  each  bureau  requiring  its  own  budget  office.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  policy  development  role  of  the  budget  function,  it  is 
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extremely  difficult  and  impractical  to  consolidate  it  with  other  functions.   Bureau 
budget  offices  are  engaged  in  much  more  than  the  technical  budget  issues  of  budget 
execution.   The  process  of  reviewing,  analyzing,  and  making  recommendations  on 
budget  proposals  and  responding  to  Congressional  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  inquiries  and  concerns  requires  that  the  budget  personnel  work  intimately 
with  policy  officials. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  NBS  as  stand-alone  bureaus,  and  the 
transfer  of  some  of  their  functions  to  the  USGS  has  resulted  in  a  reduced  number  of 
budget  staff,  as  has  the  elimination  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

Nevertheless,  Interior  has  exceeded  its  1996  goal  for  reducing  budget  staff.  The  table 
below  shows  the  reduction  through  the  end  of  April  1996. 


1993  Base 

1996  Goal 

1996  Current  Count 

Budget  specialists 

1,125 

833 

624 

While  much  of  the  reduction  results  from  a  large  drop  (347)  in  BLM,  every  bureau 
and  office  showed  a  decline  from  its  1993  base  level,  and  most  bureaus  and  offices 
met  or  exceeded  their  reduction  goal  for  1996.   Excluding  BLM  from  the  comparison, 
other  bureaus  and  offices  reduced  budget  staff  from  the  1993  base  to  the  current  1996 
level  by  a  total  of  154,  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 

Question:      Please  identify  all  the  cross  servicing,  or  franchising  that  is 
occurring  within  the  Department. 

Answer:         The  Department  has  three  service  centers  and  the  Office  of 
Aircraft  Services.    These  are  the  Washington  Administrative  Service  Center 
(WASC)  housed  within  USGS  and  located  in  Reston,  Virginia;  the  Denver 
Administrative  Service  Center  (DASC)  housed  within  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  located  in  Denver,  Colorado;  the  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC)  housed  within 
Departmental  Management  and  located  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Office  of 
Aircraft  Services  (OAS)  housed  within  Departmental  Management  and  located  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  The  Department,  as  one  of  the  six  approved  pilot  Franchise  Fund 
Agencies  authorized  by  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994, 
anticipates  a  steady  growth  in  both  the  services  offered  and  the  clients  served. 
Moreover,  the  Department  recently  established  an  Administrative  Services 
Advisory  Board  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  of  the  Department's  service  centers 
and  provide  centralized  strategic  planning  for  these  activities. 

The  following  is  a  list  providing  examples  of  current  services  offered  by  each  of  the 
service  centers: 
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Washington  Administrative  Service  Center 

Federal  Financial  System  (FFS) 

Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS) 

Automated  Vacancy  Announcement  Data  and  Distribution  System 

Quarters 

Interior  Procurement  Data  System 

Federal  Procurement  Data  System 

Mainframe  Time  Sharing 

Electronic  Time  and  Attendance  System 

Electronic  Commerce 

Accounting  Operations 

Re-employment  Priority  List 

World  Wide  Web  Document  Publishing  System  and  Web  Services 

Denver  Administrative  service  Center 

Payroll  /  Personnel 
Finance  and  Accounting 
Payments 

INTERIOR  SERVICE  CENTER 

Acquisition,  Fiscal,  and  Property  Services 
Communication  and  Information  Systems  and  Services 
Facilities  Management  and  Services 
Employee  Training  and  Development 
Specialized  Employee  Services; 

-  Departmental  Drug  Program 

-  EEO  Processing 

-  Relocation  Tax  Fund  Coordination 

-  Safety/Occupational  Health  &  Workers  Compensation 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Aircraft  Services 

The  OSM  has  identified  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  as  a  primary 
effort  for  FY  1997.  In  their  justification  they  clearly  identify  that  other  bureaus 
within  Interior  and  other  agencies  are  all  cooperators  in  the  effort. 

Question:      What  other  major  initiatives  are  being  proposed  within  the 
Department  that  have  multi-bureau/agency  involvement,  and  how  much  of  the 
funding  is  provided  by  each  participant 

Answer:         As  highlighted  in  the  opening  statement,  the  Department  has 
two  major  initiatives  involving  extensive  multi-bureau/agency  participation:    The 
South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan.   A  brief 
description  of  each  of  these  initiatives  is  included  in  the  opening  statement.   The 
amount  of  Department  of  the  Interior  funding  by  bureau  for  each  initiative  follows: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  INITIATIVES 

($  in  thousands) 


INITIATIVE/BUREAU 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION 

8,601 

7,525 

139,267 

399 

USGS 
FWS 
NPS 
BIA 
Total 

6,954 
5,848 

33,929 
399 

47,130 

8,601 
5,847 

35,105 
348 

49,901 

155,792 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  PLAN 

25,810 

11,878 

3,000 

136 

40,824 

7J77 
2,600 
2,600 

12,977 

1,500 

55,301 

33,160 

17,250 

4,060 

236 

-  Forest  Plan  Implementation 

BLM 

FWS 

USGS 

NPS 

Subtotal 

Jobs  In  The  Woods 
BLM 
FWS 
BIA 
Subtotal 

Timber  Program 
BIA 
Total 

20,810 

12,227 

3,660 

136 

36,833 

11,977 
3,513 
2,595 

18,085 

1.497 
56,415 

54,706 

16,000 
4,000 
3.000 

23,000 
1.500 

79,206 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 
Endangered  Species  act 

Last  year  you  indicated  that  because  of  the  court  decisions  mandating  a  certain  level 
of  listing  activity  that  perhaps  the  best  science  was  not  in  fact  being  used  to  make 
listing  decisions. 

Question:      What  impact  has  the  moratorium  had  on  increasing  the  use  of 
good  science  in  listing  decisions? 

Answer:        The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  has  always  attained  the 
best  scientific  data  possible  when  making  decisions  to  implement  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA).   During  the  moratorium,  all  listing  actions  were  placed  on  hold. 
Now  that  the  moratorium  has  been  suspended,  FWS  will  once  again  be  acquiring 
the  best  possible  scientific  data  on  which  to  base  sound  listing  decisions  as  directed 
in  the  Administration's  "10  point  plan." 

Question:      In  general  what  impact  has  the  moratorium  had  i.e.  are  there 
any  new  threats,  extinctions  etc.? 

Answer:         After  he  signed  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill,  the  President 
suspended  the  Endangered  Species  Listing  Moratorium  Rider  based  on  his 
determination  that  such  a  suspension  was  appropriate  based  on  the  public  interest 
in  sound  environmental  management  and  protection  of  cultural,  biological  or 
historic  resources. 

The  listing  prohibitions  and  funding  cuts  under  the  Continuing  Resolutions  eroded 
the  Department's  ability  to  implement  the  ESA  in  a  manner  that  provided 
maximum  flexibility  in  species  conservation  to  avoid  potential  conflicts.    Although 
imposing  a  moratorium  and  cutting  funds  temporarily  avoided  a  few  immediate 
problems,  in  the  long-term  these  actions  have  harmed  rather  than  benefited  both 
species  and  landowners  who  must  find  a  way  to  comply  with  the  ESA. 

The  moratorium  prevented  FWS  from  making  final  listing  determinations  for  243 
proposed  species.   Under  the  moratorium,  the  status  of  those  species  likely 
deteriorated  further,  but  FWS  believes  that  none  of  these  species  have  become 
extinct.  However,  it  is  possible  that  eventual  recovery  efforts  may  take  more  time 
and  cost  more  money  as  a  result  of  the  moratorium.   Lack  of  funding  for  the 
program  has  prevented  FWS  from  being  able  to  determine  the  current  status  of 
these  species.  However,  FWS  does  know  that  a  number  of  the  243  proposed  species 
are  limited  to  only  a  few  wild  populations  of  a  few  individuals.  In  such  cases,  a 
single  natural  or  human  caused  event  such  as  a  rock  slide,  flood,  or  fire  could  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  species  in  the  wild. 
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These  negative  impacts,  as  well  as  the  increased  regulatory  burden  placed  on  the 
public,  could  have  been  avoided  had  FWS  been  able  to  protect  these  species  under 
more  flexible  options  offered  by  the  ESA. 

Yesterday  Assistant  Secretary  Frampton  outlined  the  potential  problems  of 
including  the  emergency  exemption  for  endangered  species  listing.  I  must  say  he 
made  a  compelling  case  for  eliminating  that  exception  and  going  with  the  straight 
forward  moratorium. 

Question:      Would  that  be  your  preference  as  well? 

Answer:         Assistant  Secretary  Frampton  was  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
the  authority  to  make  emergency  240  day  listings  would  not  solve  the  problems 
caused  by  the  listing  moratorium  and  would  create  a  whole  series  of  new  problems 
in  the  form  of  multiple  lawsuits.   However,  as  Mr.  Frampton  testified  in  his 
opening  statement,  the  appropriate  solution  was  to  lift  the  moratorium.    Tinkering 
with  the  moratorium  to  marginally  relax  its  sweep  would  not  have  ended  the 
uncertainty  and  delay  in  addressing  declining  species  caused  by  the  moratorium. 
Fortunately,  the  final  agreement  on  the  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  suspend  the  moratorium  and  he  has  done  so. 

Last  year  we  talked  about  what  I  refer  to  as  the  pendulum  effect  and  the  need  to  find 
a  better  balance  with  respect  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act 

Question:      If  we  view  this  moratorium  as  a  temporary  time  out  what 
recommendations  would  you  have  for  achieving  a  better  balance? 

Answer:         The  Department  has  pursued  a  number  of  administrative  and 
cooperative  efforts  to  assure  that  the  ESA  works  effectively  for  both  species  and 
humans.    However,  to  continue  to  ensure  that  the  ESA  works  effectively,  with 
minimal  impacts  on  individuals,  States,  and  local  governments,  the  Department 
needs  adequate  funding.  The  President's  FY  1997  Budget  for  the  Endangered  Species 
program  restores  $20  million  cut  by  the  Congress  from  the  FY  1996  request,  and  also 
includes  an  additional  $6  million  for  consultations  and  recovery. 

First,  the  budget  includes  adequate  funding  for  the  cooperative  consultation 
agreement  (prelisting)  program.  This  funding  is  critical  to  fund  partnership  efforts 
with  Federal  and  State  landowners  and  the  private  sector  designed  to  prevent 
species  from  needing  to  be  listed  under  the  ESA.  There  are  about  190  candidate 
species  in  almost  every  State  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  that  need  preemptive  action  to 
prevent  them  from  being  listed  under  the  ESA.   These  species  include  the  bull  trout 
in  Idaho  and  Montana  and  the  black  bear  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Second,  the  budget  restores  full  funding  for  the  listing  program.   Because  of  the 
recent  lifted  listing  moratorium  and  concurrent  loss  of  funding,  FWS  was  unable  to 
protect  species  that  were  threatened  or  endangered.  Thus,  species  continued  to 
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declined.  With  243  proposed  rules  to  add  species  to  the  lists  and  a  backlog  of  close  to 
200  species  awaiting  proposals,  the  Department  proposes  to  bring  the  listing  program 
back  on  line  in  an  orderly  fashion  with  full  funding. 

Third,  the  budget  restores  full  funding  for  the  consultation  program,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  $4  million  for  Forest  Plan  workloads  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   The 
Conference  funding  level  has  delayed  many  Forest  Plan  timber  sales  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  and  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
some  of  the  many  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  (HCP)  now  under  development.   The 
FY  1997  program  will  focus  on  over  200  HCPs  now  under  development  and  the  new 
increased  role  for  FWS  in  providing  up  front  technical  assistance  to  assure  expedited 
permitting  processing  of  HCP  applications. 

Last,  in  the  1997  budget  proposal,  the  Department  fully  funds  the  recovery  program 
and  includes  an  increase  of  $1.6  million  to  get  ahead  of  the  burgeoning  backlog.  The 
Conference  funding  level  has  impacted  ongoing  recovery  efforts  for  the  desert 
tortoise,  sea  turtles,  Hawaiian  forest  birds,  manatee,  Louisiana  black  bear,  and 
whooping  crane,  among  others,  and  will  lead  to  even  more  expensive  future 
recovery  programs.  Funding  for  FY  1997  will  be  used  to  tackle  the  backlog  and 
accelerate  recovery  planning  and  implementation  using  a  multi-species  approach  in 
areas  such  as  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  Gila/Salt/Verde  Rivers,  the 
Savannah/Santee/Pea  Rivers,  the  Central  Valley/San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  the 
North  Pacific  Coast. 

Deep  Water  royal  relief 

According  to  a  February  article  I  read  in  Gas  Daily,  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  (MMS)  was  planning  to  issue  an  interim  final  rule  last  month  that  would 
allow  reduced  rate  leases  sale  scheduled  this  month. 

Question:      What  discretion  does  MMS  have  with  respect  to  granting  this 
royalty  relief?  Will  this  be  administered  to  insure  that  tracts  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  leased  will  get  leased  or  is  this,  particularly  in  the  shallower  water 
depths,  just  a  break  for  the  oil  industry? 

Answer:        On  November  28,  1995,  the  Deep  Water  Royalty  Relief  Act 
(P.  L.  104-58,  Title  m)  went  into  effect.  This  Act  mandates  that  for  all  tracts  located  in 
water  depths  of  200  meters  or  more  in  the  central  and  western  planning  areas  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  portion  of  the  eastern  planning  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
encompassing  whole  lease  blocks  lying  west  of  87  degrees,  30  minutes  West 
longitude,  any  lease  sale  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  shall 
use  a  leasing  system  that  provides  royalty  suspension  volumes  of  at  least  the 
minimum  quantities  specified  in  the  Act.   The  royalty  suspension  volumes  for  new 
leases  are  mandatory  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  MMS. 
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The  interim  rule  for  royalty  relief  for  new  leases  explains  the  allocation  rules  that 
will  be  followed  in  administering  the  relief.  Regardless  of  the  water  depth  and 
royalty  terms,  all  tracts  are  offered  competitively  in  a  lease  sale,  and  all  high  bids  are 
subject  to  fair  market  value  determinations  by  MMS.   This  evaluation  will  consider 
a  number  of  factors  including  royalty  suspension  volumes  applicable  to  specific 
tracts.  If  a  high  bid  does  not  meet  MMS's  bid  adequacy,  it  will  not  be  accepted. 

Question:      The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  reduce  royalty 
rates  on  existing  leases.  Why  would  that  be  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  and 
are  you  considering  such  actions? 

Answer:         Royalty  relief  for  existing  leases  that  are  not  capable  of  producing 
without  relief  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  because  incremental  production 
resulting  from  these  leases  will  provide  jobs  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  add  to  domestic 
production/reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  lessen  our  dependence  on  imported 
hydrocarbons. 

Reduction  of  royalty  rates  (awarding  royalty  suspension  volumes)  to  existing  leases 
is  a  discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary.  To  receive  a  royalty  suspension 
volume,  lessees  must  apply  to  MMS  for  relief  and  their  applications  will  be 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  review  process.  Only  existing  leases  that  would  not  produce 
without  royalty  relief  will  be  granted  royalty  suspension  volumes  by  MMS. 
Currently,  in  accordance  with  Section  305  of  the  Act,  an  interim  rule  is  being 
developed  that  will  implement  royalty  relief  for  existing  leases. 

Indian  Gaming 

Mr.  Secretary  as  you  know,  Governor  George  Voinovich  wrote  to  you  on  March  4 
concerning  efforts  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe  to  develop  land  in  Northwestern  Ohio  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  gambling  enterprises.  There  is  widespread  opposition  to 
legalized  gambling  in  Ohio,  and  in  fact  in  1990  voters  in  Ohio  rejected  a  change  in 
the  State  constitution  to  allow  casino  gambling  in  Ohio. 

Question:      Could  you  tell  me  what  involvement  the  Department  has  had 
with  the  Ottawa  Tribe  in  developing  this  land? 

Answer:  The  Department  is  unaware  of  any  effort  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  or 
any  other  Indian  Tribe,  concerning  the  development  of  land  in  Northwestern  Ohio 
for  gaming  purposes. 

Question:  What  rights  does  the  State  of  Ohio  have  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Indian  gaming  operations  and  have  you  responded  to  the 
Governor's  letter? 

Answer:  The  rights  of  all  States,  including  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  participate 
in  decisions  on  establishing  gaming  operations  are  explained  as  follows: 
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Under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988,  Class  HI  gaming,  which  includes 
most  casino  games,  can  only  occur  pursuant  to  a  compact  agreement  between  the 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  State.  This  compact  must  also  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register.   In  addition,  pursuant  to  Section 
20  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  gaming  on  off -reservation  lands  acquired 
after  1988  can  only  occur  following  a  Secretarial  determination  that  a  gaming 
establishment  on  such  land  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Tribe,  and  not  detrimental 
to  the  surrounding  community.    Furthermore,  gaming  cannot  occur  unless  the 
governor  in  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  located  concurs-in  this  determination. 

The  Department  is  in  the  final  stages  of  developing  the  response  to  the  Governor 
Voinovich's  letter;  the  response  will  be  sent  by  the  end  of  May  1996. 

Question:      Does  the  recent  Court  decision  with  respect  to  the  Seminoles 
strengthen  the  State's  hand? 

Answer:         In  Seminole  Tribe  v.  State  of  Florida,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  neither  the  Commerce  Clause  nor  the  Indian  Commerce  Clause  provides 
Congress  with  the  authority  to  abrogate  States'  sovereign  immunity  from  suit  by 
individuals.    As  a  consequence,  Federal  courts  will  not  now  have  jurisdiction  over 
suits  brought  by  Indian  Tribes  against  States  under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act,  25  USC  2710  (d)  (7),  if  the  State  raises  an  11th  Amendment  defense. 

The  Seminole  decision  did  not  eliminate  the  States'  duty  under  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  to  negotiate  compacts  with  the  Tribes;  it  only  affected  the  Tribes' 
ability  to  enforce  that  requirement  in  Federal  court. 

The  Department  recently  published  in  the  Federal  Register  an  advance  notice  of 
public  rulemaking  addressing  this  issue.   This  notice  seeks  public  comment  on 
specific  questions  regarding  how  the  compacting  provisions  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  governing  good  faith  bargaining  should  operate  following  the 
Seminole  decision.   (A  copy  of  the  advanced  notice  of  public  rulemaking  follows.) 
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4210-02 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

25  CFR  Section  525 

RIN     1076-AD67 

Request  for  Comments  on  Establishing  Departmental  Procedures 
To  Authorize  Class  III  Gaming  on  Indian  Lands  when  a  State 
Raises  an  Eleventh  Amendment  Defense  to  Suit  under  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

AGENCY:   Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Interior 

ACTION:   Advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking. 

SUMMARY:   The  Department  of  the  Interior  seeks  comments  on 
its  authority  under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA) , 
25  U.S.C.  Section  2710,  to  promulgate  "procedures"  to 
authorize   Class  III  gaming  on  Indian  lands  when  a  State 
raises  an  Eleventh  Amendment  defense  to  an  action  brought 
against  it  pursuant  to  Section  11  of  the  Act,  25  U.S.C. 
Section  2710(d) (7),  and  on  other  related  matters.   This 
advance  notice  is  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
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in  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  v.  State  of  Florida.  116  S.Ct. 
1114  (1996)  . 

DATES:   Written  public  comment  is  invited  and  will  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  a  proposed  rule.   Comments 
on  this  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  must  be 
received  no  later  than  July  1,  1996,  to  be  considered. 

ADDRESSES:   Any  comments  concerning  this  notice,  including 
sections  regarding  conformance  with  statutory  and  regulatory 
authorities,  may  be  sent  to:  George  Skibine,  Director, 
Indian  Gaming  Management  Staff,  1849  C  Street,  N.W. ,  MS-2070 
MIB,  Washington,  D.C.   20240. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  George  Skibine,  Director, 
Indian  Gaming  Management  Staff,  (202)  219-4066. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

Congress  enacted  IGRA  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
operation  and  regulation  of  Indian  gaming  and  to  protect 
Indian  gaming  as  a  means  of  generating  revenue  for  tribal 
governments.   25  U.S.C.  Section  2702;  Seminole,  at  1119. 
Since  its  passage  in  1988,  more  than  14  0  compacts  in  more 
than  20  States  have  been  successfully  negotiated,  entered 
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into  by  States  and  Tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Today,  Indian  gaming  is  a  successful  industry  generating 
significant  governmental  revenue  for  Indian  tribes,  which 
provides  funding  for  essential  government  services  such  as 
roads,  schools,  and  hospitals.   Prior  to  enactment  of  IGRA, 
States  generally  were  precluded  from  any  regulation  of 
gaming  on  Indian  reservations.   See  California  v.  Cabazon 
Band  of  Mission  Indians,  480  U.S.  202  (1987)  .   IGRA,  by 
offering  States  an  opportunity  to  participate  with  Indian 
tribes  in  developing  regulations  for  Indian  gaming,  "extends 
to  States  a  power  withheld  from  them  by  the  Constitution." 
Seminole,  at  1124. 

IGRA  requires  an  Indian  Tribe  that  wants  to  conduct  casino 
type  ("Class  III")  gaming  on  its  Indian  lands  to  negotiate  a 
"compact"  of  terms  and  conditions  for  such  gaming  with  the 
State  in  which  the  Indian  lands  are  located.   IGRA  also 
provides  that  if  the  State  fails  to  bargain,  or  to  do  so  in 
good  faith,  the  Tribe  may  sue  the  State  in  Federal  court  to 
enforce  the  remedial  provisions  provided  by  phe  statute. 
Under  these  provisions,  if  a  court  found  a  State  not  to  be 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  it  would  "order  the  State  and  the 
Indian  Tribe  to  conclude  such  a  compact  within  a  60 -day 
period."   25  U.S.C.  Section  2710 (d) (7) (B) (iii) .   If 
thereafter  a  State  and  Tribe  fail  to  conclude  a  compact 
within  this  60-day  period,  they  "shall  each  submit  to  a 
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mediator  appointed  by  the  court  a  proposed  compact  that 
represents  their  last  best  offer  for  a  compact."  Id. 
Section  2710(d) (7) (B) (iv) .   The  mediator  shall  then  "select 
from  the  two  proposed  compacts  the  one  which  best  comports 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  any  other  applicable  Federal 
law  and  with  the  findings  and  order  of  the  court,"  id.,  and 
submit  his  or  her  selection  to  the  State  and  Tribe,  id. 
Section  2710(d) (7) (B) (v) .   If,  within  60  days  from  the 
mediator's  submission  of  his  or  her  selection,  the  State 
consents  to  a  proposed  compact,  such  a  compact  authorizes 
Indian  gaming  pursuant  to  IGRA.   Id . 

Section  2710(d) (7) (B) (vi) .   If  the  State  does  not  consent  to 
a  compact  within  60  days  of  the  mediator's  submission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall: 

prescribe,  in  consultation  with  the  Indian  tribe, 
procedures  -- 

(I)  which  are  consistent  with  the  proposed  compact 

selected  by  the  mediator  under  [25  U.S.C. 

Section  2710(d) (7) (B) (iv)],  the  provisions  of  [the  Act] 

and  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 

and 
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(II)  under  which  class  III  gaming  may  be  conducted  on 
the  Indian  lands  over  which  the  Indian  tribe  has 
jurisdiction. 

25  U.S.C.  Section  2710(d) (7) (B) (vii) .   In  practice,  only  a 
handful  of  cases  have  required  resort  to  IGRA' s  judicial 
enforcement  mechanism. 

In  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  v.  Florida,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  a  decision  by  the  Eleventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
holding  that  Congress  may  not  abrogate  State  Eleventh 
Amendment  immunity  under  the  Indian  Commerce  Clause .   The 
decision  raises  questions  about  the  process  now  to  be 
followed  by  Tribes  who  cannot  secure  State  cooperation  in 
the  compacting  process. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Seminole  decision  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  existing  class  III  gaming  compacts,  but  it  does 
require  the  United  States  to  consider  the  effect  of  a 
State's  refusal  to  engage  in  remedial  litigation  designed  to 
oversee  the  compacting  process.   In  its  decision  below,  the 
Eleventh  Circuit  suggested  that  the  compacting  process  could 
proceed  as  prescribed  by  IGRA  (including  litigation)  so  long 
as  a  State  did  not  assert  its  Eleventh  Amendment  immunity. 
In  light  of  IGRA's  severability  clause,  the  Eleventh  Circuit 
further  expressed  the  view  that  if  a  State  pleads  an 
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Eleventh  Amendment  defense  and  the  suit  is  dismissed,  the 
Tribe  may  then  notify  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  the  terms  of  the  particular  compact.   The  Supreme 
Court  expressly  declined  to  consider  the  validity  of  this 
part  of  the  Eleventh  Circuit's  opinion,  and  Florida's  cross- 
petition  for  review  of  this  issue  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court.   By  contrast,  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  its  pre-Seminole 
decision  rejecting  an  Eleventh  Amendment  challenge,  Spokane 
Tribe  of  Indians  v.  Washington,  28  F.3d  991  (9th  Cir.  1994), 
expressed  disagreement  with  the  Eleventh  Circuit's  views  on 
that  issue.   Id.  at  997. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
issues  to  the  Tribes,  the  States,  and  the  general  public, 
the  Department  seeks  comments  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  compacting  provisions  of  IGRA  may  operate  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  Seminole  Tribe  decision. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  POTENTIAL  RULEMAKING 

The  Department  seeks  comments  on  the  following  specific 
issues,  and  on  other  issues  directly  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  notice. 

1)    The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
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Seminole  Tribe  on  the  operation  of  other 
provisions  in  25  U.S.C.  Section  2710(d) (7)  when  a 
State  does  not  waive  its  Eleventh  Amendment 
immunity  to  suit; 

2)  Whether,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to 
prescribe  "procedures"  for  the  conduct  of  Class 
III  gaming  when  a  State  interposes  an  Eleventh 
Amendment  defense  to  an  action  pursuant  to  25 
U.S.C.  Section  2710(d)(7)(B); 

3)  What  is  an  appropriate  administrative  process 
for  the  development  of  Secretarial  procedures; 

4)  What  procedures  should  be  followed  if  a  State 
interposes  an  Eleventh  Amendment  defense  to  an 
action  filed  under  25  U.S.C.  Section 

2710(d) (7) (B) ; 

5)  What  procedures  can  be,  and  should  be,  utilized  ■ 
for  determining  legal  issues  that  may  be  in 
dispute,  such  as  the  "scope  of  gaming"  permitted 
under  State  law.   The  scope  of  gaming  issue  arises 
when  a  State  takes  the  position  that  it  is  not 
required  to  bargain  with  a  Tribe  with  respect  to 
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certain  Class  III  games  because  IGRA  does  not 
authorize  such  games  on  the  ground  that  such  games 
are  not  permitted  by  the  State  "for  any  purpose  by 
any  person,"  see  25  U.S.C.  Section  2710(d) (1) (B)l; 
and 

6)    How  any  procedures  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
may,  and  should,  provide  for  appropriate 
regulation  of  Indian  gaming. 

Public  Review 

Comments  on  this  notice  may  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
address  identified  at  the  beginning  of  this  rulemaking  by 
July  1,  1996.   Comments  received  by  that  date  will  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  any  proposed  rule. 

Executive  Order  12866  -  This  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  Executive  Order  12866. 
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Drafting  Information  —  This  Notice  was  drafted  by  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  1849  C  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C., 
20240. 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Moratoria 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  danced  around  the  moratoria  issue,  with  the 
Department  acting  as  if  more  time  is  needed.  Last  year's  response  was  that  "The 
moratorium  would  allow  more  time  and  assurances  for  consulting  with  affected 
parties  to  attempt  to  resolve  contentious  issues  on  existing  leases."  Fifteen  years  is  a 
long  time  to  evaluate  anything. 

Question:      Should  I  assume  from  the  reluctance  to  really  deal  with  this 
issue  that  the  Department  supports  permanently  withdrawing  areas  currently  under 
moratoria  from  consideration  for  future  oil  and  or  natural  gas  development? 

Answer:         The  Administration  has  actively  pursued  resolving  contentious 
issues  on  existing  OCS  leases.   As  a  result,  in  July  1995,  all  companies  involved  in  a 
breach  of  contract  lawsuit  against  the  Federal  Government  settled  their  claims  to  the 
leases  off  southwest  Florida  and  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  relinquished  their  leases. 
Over  the  course  of  three  years,  ending  in  February  1995,  MMS  produced  thousands 
of  documents  in  response  to  the  plaintiffs'  requests  and  several  past  and  present 
officials  were  deposed.  No  active  leases  remain  in  these  areas. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  MMS  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  resolve  contentious  issues 
over  existing  leases.   As  a  result  of  negotiations,  three  companies,  Shell,  OXY,  and 
Conoco,  settled  their  claims  relating  to  their  lease  interests  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  On  March  14,  1996,  the  Court  of  Claims  found  for  the  plaintiffs  for  breach 
of  contract  by  the  Federal  Government.   The  U.S.  filed  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
with  the  deciding  judge  on  March  27,  1996.  Additionally,  Mobil,  the  operator  of  the 
21-lease  Manteo  Unit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
appeal  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  upholding  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina's 
denial  of  coastal  zone  consistency  for  Mobil's  one-well  exploration  plan.   The  judge 
has  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  decision  on  whether  to 
reopen  the  file  to  consider  two  additional  MMS  studies.  We  are  not  proposing  any 
leasing  in  the  Mid-  or  South  Atlantic  planning  areas  in  the  proposed  5-Year  OCS 
Program  for  1997  -  2002. 

In  the  panhandle  area  offshore  Florida,  we  are  working  with  our  constituents  to 
attempt  to  resolve  issues  over  existing  leases.  Chevron  has  drilled  and  found  gas  off 
Pensacola  Beach  and  after  further  analysis  may  apply  for  production  permits.  We 
will  continue  to  work  with  all  parties  to  address  their  concerns.  For  the  proposed  5- 
Year  OCS  Program  for  1997  -  2002,  there  is  no  new  leasing  proposed  within  100  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Florida  which  addresses  the  State's  concern. 

In  the  Southern  California  OCS  planning  area,  the  MMS  Regional  Office  and  area 
stakeholders  continue  to  work  together  to  determine  appropriate  OCS  development 
for  existing  OCS  leases.  The  State,  counties,  offshore  operators,  and  MMS  together 
have  defined  a  study  to  identify  onshore  constraints  to  the  development  of  the 
existing  40  undeveloped  OCS  leases  off  the  tri-county  area.  The  California  Offshore 
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Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Resources  Study  effort,  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  mid-1997, 
will  provide  important  information  that  the  interested  parties  can  use  in 
determining  appropriate  development  of  existing  leases  in  the  future. 

The  OCS  Policy  Committee,  a  committee  of  State,  Federal,  and  local  government; 
environmental;  industry;  and  other  interested  representatives  that  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  OCS  Program,  has  established  a  new  joint 
subcommittee  consisting  of  members  from  the  OCS  Policy  and  Scientific 
Committees  to  provide  an  independent  review  and  evaluation  of  the  specific 
information  needs  for  areas  where  controversy  has  led  to  executive  or  legislative 
restrictions  on  leasing.  Their  efforts  address  issues  for  consideration  in  future  OCS 
programs. 

However,  to  avoid  creating  confusion  which  could  undermine  the  improved 
relationship  between  MMS  and  these  coastal  States  and  communities,  we  believe 
the  long-term  interest  of  offshore  development  would  be  better  served  by  retaining 
the  moratoria  language. 

Each  year  you  indicate  the  Administration  is  attempting  to  negotiate  particularly  in 
moratoria  areas  with  existing  leases. 

Question:      Have  you  had  any  success  or  is  this  really  a  low  priority  for  this 
Administration? 

Answer:         The  Administration  has  successfully  resolved  several 
contentious  issues  related  to  existing  leases  in  areas  under  moratoria  as  described  in 
the  preceding  answer.   Another  example  is  in  the  Southern  California  OCS 
Planning  Area.   Here  the  buildout  of  two  new  platforms  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Unit  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  construction  of  a  new  onshore  processing  facility,  as  well 
as  the  full  buildout  of  the  Pt.  Arguelio  Field,  has  doubled  Pacific  OCS  Region  oil 
production  in  the  past  five  years  from  80,000  bbl  of  oil  per  day  to  over  200,000  bbl  of 
oil  per  day.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  MMS  Pacific  Regional  Office  working 
cooperatively  together  with  all  local,  State,  Federal,  industry,  and  interest  group 
stakeholders  to  proactively  identify  and  resolve  hundreds  of  important  offshore  and 
onshore  issues  for  these  massive  projects. 

Last  year  you  admitted  moratoria  are  not  sound  science,  but  the  perception  that 
opposition  exists  —  in  other  words  politics.  You  indicated  moratoria  will  provide 
certain  assurances  to  the  concerned  parties. 

Question:      What  incentive  do  opponents  to  moratoria  have  to  negotiate  as 
long  as  they  are  assured  no  development?  Can  you  point  to  any  example  where  the 
moratoria  have  resulted  in  a  comfort  level  for  opponents  such  that  development 
has  been  allowed  to  go  forward? 
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Answer:         We  believe  the  long-term  interest  of  offshore  development  is 
better  served  by  retaining  the  moratoria  language.   Retaining  the  moratoria  avoids 
any  confusion  which  could  undermine  the  improved  relationship  between  MMS 
and  the  coastal  States  and  communities.    Moratoria  proponents  are  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  all  offshore  activity.   As  noted  in  the  previous  response,  in  the  Southern 
California  OCS  Planning  Area  production  from  existing  leases  has  doubled  Pacific 
OCS  Region  oil  production  in  the  past  five  years.  This  was  primarily  a  result  of  the 
MMS  Pacific  Regional  Office  working  cooperatively  together  with  all  its 
stakeholders  to  proactively  identify  and  resolve  hundreds  of  important  offshore  and 
onshore  issues  to  enable  two  new  platforms  and  a  new  onshore  processing  facility  to 
be  brought  on  line,  and  allow  for  the  full  buildout  of  the  Pt.  Arguello  field. 

Question:      Given  your  support  for  OCS  moratoria  do  you  believe  a 
moratorium  on  endangered  species  listings  will  allow  more  assurances  for  the 
effected  parties  and  move  us  toward  greater  consensus  on  this  contentious  issue? 

Answer:         As  indicated  earlier,  the  Department  does  not  believe  that  the 
moratorium  on  endangered  species  listings  would  allow  more  assurance  for  the 
affected  parties  and  move  us  towards  greater  consensus  on  this  contentious  issue. 

Last  year  you  implied  some  progress  was  being  made  in  parts  of  California. 

Question:      Could  you  elaborate  on  this  and  under  what  circumstances  and 
in  what  areas  might  oil  and  gas  leasing  be  considered? 

Answer:         As  indicated  in  a  previous  response,  in  the  Southern  California 
OCS  planning  area,  the  MMS  Regional  Office  and  area  stakeholders  continue  to 
work  together  to  determine  appropriate  OCS  development  for  existing  OCS  leases. 
The  State,  counties,  offshore  operators,  and  MMS  together  have  defined  a  study  to 
identify  onshore  constraints  to  the  development  of  the  existing  40  undeveloped 
OCS  leases  off  the  tri -county  area.  The  California  Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Resources  Study  effort,  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  mid-1997,  will  provide 
important  information  the  interested  parties  can  use  in  determining  appropriate 
development  of  existing  leases  in  the  future. 

Last  year  in  comments  on  the  5-Year  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Program  1997  -  2002, 
Santa  Barbara  County  and  Ventura  County  for  the  first  time  stated  they  could 
consider  a  limited  OCS  lease  sale  in  the  tri-county  area  if  several  critical  conditions 
were  met  by  the  Federal  Government.   The  conditions  included  local  community 
impact  assistance,  a  defined  role  for  the  counties  and  State  in  the  OCS  leasing 
decision-making  process,  decentralization  of  the  OCS  lease  sale  decision  process  to 
the  MMS  Regional  Office  with  local  input,  phasing  development  and 
environmental  impacts  from  existing  leases  with  any  new  leasing  proposal,  and 
several  other  important  conditions.   The  State  of  California  indicated  a  willingness 
to  discuss  a  process  for  future  lease  sales,  but  commented  that  OCS  leasing  for  this  5- 
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Year  Program  was  premature.   These  comments  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
in  the  development  of  future  programs. 

Grazing 

Question:      How  are  your  new  Resource  Advisory  Councils  working  and 
what  impact  on  your  rangeland  reforms  would  the  proposed  grazing  legislation 
have? 

Answer:         The  success  of  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils  has  exceeded  our 
most  optimistic  expectations. 

The  Department  opposes  the  proposed  grazing  legislation  and  has  stated  it  would 
recommend  that  the  President  veto  the  legislation  if  it  reached  his  desk.   If  enacted, 
the  legislation  would  nullify  the  new  regulations,  immediately  halt  progress  in 
implementing  the  Department's  reforms,  and  return  grazing  administration  to  the 
former  regulations. 

It  would  require  the  promulgation  of  new  regulations  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  legislation,  creating  another  period  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.   The  only 
aspects  of  the  new  regulations  which  would  continue  under  the  legislation  would 
be  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils. 

Question:      What  role  have  these  new  Resource  Advisory  Councils  played 
in  developing  new  standards  and  guidelines  and  what  is  the  status  of  implementing 
such  new  standards  and  guidelines? 

Answer:         The  24  Resource  Advisory  Councils  have  been  working  closely 
with  BLM  field  offices  in  the  preparation  of  standards  and  guidelines. 

Specific  involvement  varies  by  State  and  ranges  from  full  partnership  with  BLM 
and  leadership  in  the  public  participation  process  of  analysis,  revision  and 
validation  of  draft  standards  prepared  by  BLM  staff  or  interdisciplinary  or 
interagency  teams.   Resource  Advisory  Councils  in  each  State  have  determined 
their  own  level  of  involvement  and  in  all  cases,  standards  and  guidelines  will  not 
be  submitted  for  public  review  until  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council. 

Standards  and  guidelines  are  scheduled  to  be  implemented  by  February  1997  or  fall 
back  standards  and  guidelines  will  take  effect. 

Oregon  inlet  jetties 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  I  have  opposed  issuing  permits  for  construction  of  the 
controversial  jetties  in  Oregon  Inlet  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Last  year  you 
indicated  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  continues  to  work  with  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  sand  by-passing  study.  This  was  to  be  completed  last 
April. 

Question:      What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Department's  involvement  in 
this  project  and  what  is  the  status  of  Corp's  funding  for  this  project? 

Answer:        The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  expects  to  complete  its  Feature 
Design  Memorandum  and  fish  management  studies  in  mid-May.   The  President's 
FY  1997  Budget  does  not  include  funding  for  the  project. 

Question:      What  were  the  results  of  the  sand  by-passing  study? 

Answer:        The  sand  by-passing  study  identified  two  major  unresolved 
issues.    The  FWS  consultants  concluded  that  the  jetties  alone  may  not  eliminate  the 
huge  baseline  erosion  adjacent  to  Oregon  Inlet.   The  erosion  could  result  in  a 
significant  sand  deficit  that  could  reach  50  million  cubic  yards  over  the  50-year  life  of 
the  project.   This  volume  of  sand  may  not  be  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inlet. 
Also,  there  is  concern  about  reliability  of  long-term  funding  for  the  project, 
especially  the  monitoring  and  mitigation  elements  that  represent  unprecedented 
commitments. 

Question:      What  is  the  status  of  the  Supplemental  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)? 

Answer:  At  this  time  no  decisions  on  the  Supplemental  EIS  have  been 
made  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  pending  completion  of  the  Feature  Design 
Memorandum  and  the  fish  management  plan. 

Last  year  you  indicated  the  Department  did  not  oppose  this  project. 

Question:      Does  the  Department  have  an  opinion  at  this  point? 

Answer:         The  Department  continues  to  support  the  maintenance  of  a  safe 
navigational  channel  through  Oregon  Inlet  using  a  dredge-only  alternative.    The 
FWS  and  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  also  continue  to  support  this  position. 

HETCH  HETCHY 

Your  budget  assumes  increased  receipts  from  increased  rental  payments  from  Hetch 
Hetchy. 

Question:      What  specifically  is  your  proposal  and  would  this  require 
legislation? 

Answer:         Modeled  upon  a  similar  provision  included  in  last  year's 
Reconciliation  Bill,  the  proposal  regarding  Hetch  Hetchy  seeks  to  increase  the 
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amount  of  funds  which  are  paid  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  water  deliveries 
from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir.  Currently,  those  payments  are  $30,000  per  year; 
the  proposal  would  increase  that  amount  to  $597,000  in  FY  1997.   The  funds  would 
be  paid  to  the  Treasury  and  available  for  appropriation  to  NPS.  The  proposal  does 
require  legislative  authorization. 

Everglades 

The  Everglades  is  clearly  a  priority  in  your  budget  request.  You  indicate  the 
Everglades  are  dying. 

Question:      Are  we  too  late  and  can  this  ecosystem  be  saved?  Are  there 
other  such  fragile  ecosystems  which  should  also  be  given  priority  consideration  and 
why  is  this  one  area  of  the  country  singled  out  for  such  significant  assistance? 

Answer:         We  are  not  too  late  to  save  the  Everglades,  but  the  time  for 
action  is  now.  Our  ecosystem  restoration  efforts,  as  presented  in  the  FY  1997  budget, 
are  not  only  focused  exclusively  on  the  Everglades.  Other  priority  ecosystems  in 
which  the  Department  is  focused  include  the  Pacific  Northwest,  numerous  habitat 
conservation  plans  across  the  country,  particularly  in  Southern  California,  and  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Your  budget  includes  significant  increases  for  Everglades  restoration  including  $100 
million  in  land  acquisition.  One  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  current  state  of  the 
science  which  your  budget  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  address.  In  fact  you  admit 
significant  gaps  in  our  scientific  knowledge. 

Question:      What  are  these  gaps  and  how  does  your  budget  propose  to 
address  these  gaps  and  what  gaps  remain  unaddressed?  Do  we  know  all  we  need  to 
know  in  terms  of  science  to  make  all  the  decisions  with  respect  to  Everglades 
restoration  and  should  some  of  this  increase  go  to  improving  our  base  of  scientific 
knowledge  rather  than  immediate  land  acquisition? 

Answer:        While  some  gaps  remain  in  our  scientific  knowledge,  there  is  a 
consensus  among  the  individuals  involved  in  the  day-to-day  management  efforts 
such  that  a  sufficient  understanding  exists  of  how  the  ecosystem  works  and  what 
steps  must  be  undertaken  to  make  meaningful  progress  towards  restoration.   At  a 
minimum,  we  know  we  must  restore  natural  hydrologic  functions;  we  know  we 
must  improve  water  quality;  and  we  know  we  must  create  areas  that  improve  that 
water  quality  and  store  water  so  that  water  releases  may  be  timed  to  more  replicate  a 
natural  hydroperiod.   To  this  end,  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task 
Force  has  identified  key  land  areas  which  should  be  acquired  to  facilitate  ecosystem 
restoration.   These  areas  include  land  within:   (1)  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area; 
(2)  in  Water  Preserve  Areas,  which  are  directly  east  and  adjacent  to  existing  water 
conservation  areas;  and  (3)  C-51  Canal  Stormwater  Treatment  Ares  1  East  (STA  IE), 
which  is  just  north  of  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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These  acquisitions  are  important  for  a  variety  of  reasons.   First,  acquisitions  in  the 
Everglades  Agricultural  Area  provide  an  opportunity  to  take  lands  out  of 
agricultural  production,  thereby  improving  overall  water  quality  and  increasing 
water  storage  and  spreading  capacity.  Second,  acquisition  of  the  C-51  Canal  STA  IE 
is  crucial  to  improve  the  quality  of  water  flowing  into  Loxahatchee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.    This  acquisition  is  part  of  the  Federal  commitment  which  helped 
settle  long-standing  litigation  in  the  region.    Finally,  acquisitions  in  Water  Preserve 
Areas  will  conserve  water  currently  discharged  to  tide,  store  and  treat  it  for  release  to 
augment  urban  and  environmental  needs,  and  provide  a  buffer  between  the 
Everglades  and  urban  development. 

While  these  areas  are  the  current  focus  of  the  Department's  efforts,  on-going 
research  will  assist  the  Department  in  making  informed  choices  in  the  future  on 
areas  which  require  land  protection.   The  President's  Budget  requests  $12.8  million 
to  fund  this  research.   Such  things  as  the  expansion  of  the  Across  Trophic  Level 
System  Simulation  modeling  program  will  predict  the  biologic  response  to 
hydrologic  restoration.   Funds  are  also  requested  for  phosphorous  threshold  studies, 
exotic  plant  control  techniques,  and  water  quality  improvement  technology- 
periphyton  stormwater  treatment  areas. 

Question:      Are  we  ready  to  proceed  with  construction  based  on  the  current 
state  of  scientific  knowledge? 

Answer:         Construction  of  the  Modified  Water  Deliveries  project  is 
underway.  That  project,  as  constructed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  restore 
waterflows  from  Taylor  Slough  into  Florida  Bay.    Other  construction  improvements 
by  the  Corps  that  are  on-going  include  the  Kissimmee  River  Restoration  and 
modifications  to  the  Central  and  South  Florida  project. 

You  propose  $100  million  in  land  acquisition  on  top  of  the  $200  million  that  would 
be  available  from  the  Farm  Bill. 

Question:  Do  you  have  $300  million  worth  of  identified  willing  sellers  and 
are  you  certain  that  you  know  which  lands  are  most  important  to  acquire  to  achieve 
the  desired  restoration? 

Answer:         As  presented  in  the  Department's  budget  request,  the 
Department  and  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force  have  already 
identified  areas  which  are  the  most  important  to  acquire.   Additionally,  some  of  the 
properties  which  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  ecosystem  restoration  are  for  sale. 
For  example,  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  (EAA),  the  Talisman  property  is 
currently  for  saie  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  between  $70-$110  million.  Other  areas 
in  the  EAA  are  estimated  to  cost  between  $90-$130  million.  The  C-51  Canal  STA  IE 
lands  are  estimated  to  cost  between  $45-$55  million  and  remaining  costs  of  the  East 
Everglades  expansion  and  Big  Cypress  acquisitions  are  over  $85  million.   Finally,  the 
Water  Preserve  Areas  which  lie  between  the  urban  development  to  the  east  and 
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water  conservation  areas  to  the  west  are  estimated  to  cost  between  $200-$300 
million. 

Overall,  it  is  expected  that  by  accelerating  the  acquisitions  in  the  East  Everglades  and 
vigorously  pursuing  the  Talisman  and  C-51  lands,  sufficient  opportunities  will  exist 
to  spend  the  $200  million  which  will  be  provided  to  the  Department  in  the  Farm 
Bill  and  the  $100  million  requested  in  the  Everglades  Restoration  Fund  in  the 
President's  Budget  request.   It  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  Farm  Bill  money 
could  also  be  used  for  other  resource  management  needs  other  than  land 
acquisition. 

Question:      What  happens  to  your  overall  Everglades  restoration  plan  if  the 
"market  assessment"  on  Florida  sugar  producers  is  not  approved? 

Answer:        The  increased  marketing  assessment  is  a  method  to  enhance 
cost-sharing  with  the  industry.   If  the  proposal  is  not  enacted,  the  revenues  that 
would  have  been  generated  by  that  assessment,  an  estimated  $35  million  per  year  or 
$245  million  total  over  seven  years,  will  become  Federal  costs  and  not  industry  costs. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  while  the  sugar  industry  is  bearing  some  of  the 
costs  associated  with  improving  water  quality,  they  are  not  contributing  toward  the 
restoration  of  water  quantity  and  hydrology  despite  the  substantial  benefits  the  sugar 
industry  derives  from  the  system  and  the  significant  Federal  benefits  that  which  the 
industry  receives  through  the  sugar  program. 

Salvage 

On  April  22, 1996  you  submitted  a  report  to  the  Committee  which  concluded  that 
you  have  "optimized  salvage  timber-harvest  as  called  for  in  P.  L.  104-19  without 
setting  aside  the  existing  land  management  and  environmental  framework."  I  am 
pleased  and  surprised  to  hear  that,  based  on  the  reports  I  have  read  in  the  media  and 
the  Administration's  comments  on  the  salvage  provision. 

Question:      Could  you  comment  on  how  you  have  been  abla  to  successfully 
implement  this  law  which  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  approved  and  why 
now  is  there  such  a  furor  over  this  provision  given  your  recent  report  on  the 
successful  implementation?  Have  you  shared  your  report  with  the  President  and 
Vice  President? 

Answer:         The  Administration's  concern  is  not  over  implementation  of 
the  salvage  timber  program;  but  with  the  mandated  cutting  of  standing  green  timber 
in  ancient  forests  under  the  same  law. 

P.L.  104-19  includes  the  so-called  "salvage  timber  provisions"  which  mandated  that 
BLM  offer  230  million  board  feet  of  "salvage"  timber  over  a  three  year  period. 
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P.L.  104-19  also  included  provisions  -  Section  2001(k)  -  regarding  the  release  of 
certain  "sold,  unawarded  sales."  Section  2001  (k)  directed  BLM  to  "award,  release, 
and  permit  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  with  no  change  in 
originally  advertised  terms,  volumes,  and  bid  prices,  all  timber  sale  contracts  offered 
or  awarded.  .  .  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment."  Replacement  volume  must  be 
offered  in  cases  where  a  threatened  or  endangered  bird  species  is  known  to  be 
nesting  in  a  sale  unit. 

Your  report  indicates  that  BLM  has  actually  exceeded  its  volume  target  goal  by  2.1 
million  board  fee- . 

Question:  Why  and  how  was  that  achieved  and  why  has  that  not  imposed 
undue  environmental  hardship  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe  is  the  case  as  a  result 
of  the  salvage  law? 

Answer        At  the  close  of  FY  1995,  BLM  had  exceeded  its  volume  target  goal 
by  2.1  million  board  feet  (MMBF),  offering  for  sale  79.1  MM3F  of  salvage  timber,  of 
which  69.1  MMBF  was  sold. 

The  Secretary  directed  BLM  and  FWS  to  collaborate  on  implementing  the  salvage 
timber  sales  provisions  of  P.L.  104-19  in  a  manner  that  protects  natural  resources  as 
required  by  existing  laws  and  Forest  Plan  standards  and  guidelines.  The  Department 
has  optimized  salvage  timber  harvest  as  called  for  in  P.L.  104-19  without  setting 
aside  the  existing  land  management  and  environmental  framework. 

The  existing  environmental  framework  includes  FWS  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  consultations  on  salvage 
sales  which  facilitate  compliance  with  this  law  and  avoid  long-term  complications 
such  as  litigation,  court  injunctions,  and  undermining  of  the  carefully  crafted  Forest 
Plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Secretary  chose  to  implement  the  ESA  in  a 
manner  that  protects  natural  resources  as  required  by  existing  laws  and  Forest  Plan 
standards  and  guidelines.   To  that  end,  FWS,  in  conjunction  with  BLM,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  NMFS,  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  to  significantly 
accelerate  the  consiiitation  process. 

Quoting  from  yotur  recent  report  on  the  salvage  program:  "I  [Secretary  of  the 
Interior]  have  chosen  to  implement  the  Act  in  a  manner  that  protects  natural 
resources  as  required  by  existing  law  and  Forest  Plans  and  guidelines.  I  have  used 
my  discretion  to  call  on  the  FWS  and  NMFS  to  help  us  optimize  salvage  timber 
targets  as  called  for  by  the  Act.  To  that  end,  the  FWS,  in  conjunction  with  the  BLM, 
Forest  Service  and  NMFS,  has  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  to 
significantly  accelerate  the  consultation  process."  That  sounds  like  a  great  success,  so 
I  must  assume  all  the  horror  stories  we  read  about  are  the  Forest  Service's  problems. 

Question:      Why  have  you  had  such  success  and  they  have  had  such 
problems? 
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Answer        The  regional  executives  of  the  BLM,  Forest  Service,  FWS,  and 
NMFS  committed  to  streamlining  and  expediting  ESA  consultation  for  timber  sales 
in  an  interagency  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  timber  salvage  and  related 
activities.   This  process  involved  the  establishment  of  interagency  t  >ams,  early 
involvement  in  the  planning  process,  and  60  day  turnaround  on  formal 
consultations.  This  process  adequately  provides  for  the  conservation  of  listed 
species  and  critical  habitat  in  a  manner  which  avoids  costly  duplication  and 
excessive  delays.   Reports  from  the  region  across  agencies  indicate  that  the 
streamlined  consultation  process  is  working  effectively. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  your  report:  "Because  of  the  early  involvement  in  the 
planning  process  by  FWS  and  NMFS,  most  environmental  problems  have  been 
avoided." 

Question:  Have  the  FWS  and  NMFS  not  been  involved  in  Forest  Service 
sales  and  could  you  comment  on  what  they  have  done  to  help  avoid  problems  and 
why  this  is  not  working  for  Forest  Service  sales? 

Answer        As  mentioned  above,  the  regional  executives  of  the  Forest 
Service,  BLM,  FWS,  and  NMFS  are  committed  to  streamlining  and  expediting  ESA 
consultations  for  timber  sales  in  an  interagency  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on 
timber  salvage  and  related  activities.   So  yes,  FWS  and  NMFS  have  been  involved, 
through  consultation,  in  Forest  Service  sales.   This  process  has  ensured  compliance 
with  existing  law  and  Forest  Plans  and  guideline  and  thus  the  vast  majority  of 
salvage  sales  have  proceeded  without  controversy. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 

Negotiations  are  going  on  as  we  speak  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Republican  leadership  on  the  question  of  the  legislative  riders  on  the  Interior 
section  of  the  On.nibus  Appropriations  Bill.  As  a  result,  we're  not  sure  what  riders 
will  be  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill.  Let's  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  though  that  the  riders  will  remain  in  as  currently  worded. 

Question:      What  would  be  the  ecological  impacts  of  implementing  the 
Tongass  rider? 

Answer:        After  he  signed  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill,  the  President 
suspended  the  Tongass  Rider  based  on  his  determination  -  in  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  -  that  such  a  suspension  was  appropriate  based  on  the  public 
interest  in  sound  environmental  management  and  protection  of  cultural,  biological, 
or  historic  resources. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposed  the  Tongass  Rider  because  of  the  grave 
ecological  impacts  that  would  have  resulted  from  increased  timber  harvest  and  its 
effect  on  wildlife,  fisheries  and  threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat.  Details 
were  provided  to  the  Congress  in  multiple  Forest  Service  effect  statements. 
Additional  copies  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Frampton  was  here  yesterday  and  he  told  us  about  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
endangered  species  moratorium.  Mr.  Frampton  also  said  that  as  currently  worded, 
the  "emergency  listing"  in  the  Omnibus  Bill  provision  would  cause  more  harm 
than  good  and  thai  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  straight  moratorium  with  out  this 
clause. 

Question:      Do  you  agree? 

Answer        Mr.  Frampton  was  correct  in  pointing  out  that  the  authority  to 
make  emergency  240  day  listings  would  not  solve  the  problems  caused  by  the  listing 
moratorium  and  would  create  a  whole  series  of  new  problems  in  the  form  of 
multiple  lawsuits.   However,  as  Mr.  Frampton  testified,  the  appropriate  solution 
was  to  lift  the  moratorium.   Tinkering  with  the  moratorium  to  marginally  relax  its 
sweep  would  not  have  ended  the  uncertainty  and  delay  in  addressing  declining 
species  caused  by  the  moratorium.   Fortunately,  the  final  agreement  on  the  1996 
Omnibus  Appropriations  Act  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  suspend  the 
moratorium  and  he  has  done  so. 

Question:      Mr.  Secretary,  you've  spent  a  lot  of  time  traveling  in  California 
and  talking  to  residents  there,  have  you  gotten  a  sense  of  whether  they  support 
keeping  the  Mojave  Desert  as  part  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)? 
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Answer:        The  residents  of  California,  as  well  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  individuals  around  the  country,  support  keeping  the  Mojave  National 
Preserve  a  part  of  NPS. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  your  efforts  to  protect  the  Everglades  in  Florida.  Your 
request  for  funds  in  FY  1997  for  the  Everglades  restoration  project  will  go  a  long  way 
to  addressing  the  needs  of  this  precious  area.  I  understand,  however,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  Administration's  plan  to  assess  a  one  cent  per  pound  tax  on 
Florida  sugar  in  order  to  help  pay  for  the  restoration.  There  was  even  a  report  that 
Mrs.  Clinton  was  met  by  protesters  upset  with  the  tax  proposal  when  she  was 
speaking  in  Miami  on  Monday. 

Question:      Given  the  difficulties  of  passing  any  sort  of  new  tax  in  this 
climate,  do  you  have  a  fall-back  position  for  helping  the  Everglades  if  the  sugar  tax  is 
not  enacted? 

Answer:        We  believe  that  the  minimal  cost  share  by  this  industry  is 
appropriate  and  would  reduce  the  share  to  be  otherwise  borne  by  the  public.  Even  if 
the  proposed  marketing  assessment  is  not  enacted,  the  Department  and  the 
Administration  will  continue  to  work  with  the  sugar  industry  to  ensure  that  they 
participate  in  the  overall  restoration  efforts. 

Question:  How  has  the  diminution  of  the  National  Biological  Service 
(NBS)  and  the  accompanying  budget  cuts  impacted  your  Department's  ability  to 
conduct  scientific  research  and  avoid  future  "environmental  train  wrecks"? 

Answer        A  concerted  effort  was  undertaken  to  protect  the  core  science 
capability  of  the  NBS  and,  therefore,  preserve  the  ability  to  meet  land  management 
agency  needs  for  biological  research  to  support  decision  making.  However,  the 
science  capability  was  not  fully  protected:  even  with  a  majority  of  the  cuts  applied  to 
headquarters,  national  programs,  administration,  and  lower-priority  science,  the 
Science  Centers  were  hit  by  across-the-board  cuts  resulting  in  a  few  facility  closures. 
Because  of  these  reductions,  NBS  is  presently  unable  to  respond  to  new  and 
evolving  research  requests  being  identified  by  the  Department's  land  management 
bureaus. 

Question:      What  would  be  the  impact  on  our  nation's  natural  resources  and 
on  Native  Americans  if  this  Committee's  602(b)  allocation  was  reduced  by  another 
$1  billion  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:        An  additional  reduction  of  this  magnitude  would  have 
devastating  impacts.  Assuming  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  to  absorb 
about  one-half  of  the  reduction,  funding  for  the  Department's  programs  would  be 
reduced  below  the  level  of  1990.  Over  the  eight  year  period  from  1990  to  1997,  our 
cost  of  doing  business  will  have  gone  up  by  over  25  percent  even  before  accounting 
for  increased  demand  for  services  and  new  legislative  mandates.  Park  visitation  in 
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1997  will  be  30  million  people  greater  than  in  1990.   Increases  of  similar  magnitude 
will  have  occurred  in  refuge  and  public  land  visitation.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  service  population  is  projected  to  be  300,000  greater  than  in  1990. 

Most  of  a  one-half  billion  dollar  decrease  would  have  to  come  straight  out  of 
operational  accounts.   The  final  1996  appropriation  has  already  reduced  land 
acquisition  accounts  to  less  than  $100  million,  one-half  of  their  level  of  recent  years 
and  one-tenth  of  their  historic  high  levels  in  the  late  1970s.   Construction  accounts 
in  total  are  below  $300  million  and  further  cuts  would  mean  that  the  Department 
would  fall  even  further  behind  huge  backlogs  of  deteriorating  park  infrastructure 
and  unsafe  BIA  schools. 

In  the  Department's  operating  accounts,  most  dollars  pay  for  people  on  the  land 
delivering  direct  services  to  park  and  refuge  visitors,  working  with  public  land 
users,  teaching  in  BIA  schools  and  managing  services  at  the  reservation  level, 
collecting  oil  and  gas  royalties,  maintaining  stream  gauging  stations  and  earthquake 
monitoring  equipment,  and  monitoring  environmental  compliance  at  surface  coal 
mines.    Almost  90  percent  of  the  Department's  employees  are  involved  in  such  on- 
the-ground  work.   A  further  one-half  billion  cut,  coming  after  the  reductions  of 
1996,  would  mean  far  fewer  employees  and  far  fewer  services: 

•  In  NPS,  services  are  already  being  sharply  curtailed  at  1996  levels.  At 
Everglades  National  Park,  10  ranger-guided  tram  tours  have  been  eliminated 
and  visitor  center  hours  have  been  cut  back.  At  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
there  will  be  no  extended  summer  visitor  center  hours  and  no  evening 
interpretive  programs.   At  Sequoia  National  Park,  the  visitor  and  nature 
center  hours  are  being  reduced,  the  Junior  Ranger  program  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  summer  river  patrol  in  the  Ash  Mountain  area  stopped. 
At  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  the  permanent  staff  has  been 
reduced  by  nine  positions  and  there  will  be  26  fewer  seasonal  employees  than 
last  year;  trail  rehabilitation,  roofing,  and  other  backlogged  maintenance 
projects  will  be  further  deferred.  Even  with  level  funding,  such  impacts 
would  be  magnified  in  1997.  If  the  Operation  of  the  National  Park  System 
account  were  required  to  take  a  part  of  a  one-half  billion  decrease,  which  as  a 
large  account  it  would  almost  have  to,  there  would  be  extensive  and 
damaging  reductions  in  interpretative  and  cultural  resource  programs,  even 
more  facilities  would  be  closed  to  save  staff  and  utility  costs,  snow  removal 
operations  would  be  drastically  reduced,  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  would 
open  later  and  close  earlier,  and  ranger  patrols  would  be  sharply  scaled  back. 
The  point  could  easily  come  where  some  parks  would  have  to  close  entirely 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  Park  Service  to  ensure  the  safety  of  park 
visitors. 

•  The  impacts  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  would  be  much  the  same.   Recreational  programs  at 
many  refuges,  including  hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor  education,  would  be 
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reduced  or  eliminated  to  preserve  funding  for  habitat  protection  and 
improvement.   The  FWS  could  even  have  to  close  or  mothball  some  refuges. 
The  BLM  would  be  forced  to  scale  back  services  to  a  wide  array  of  public  land 
users:   the  mineral  extraction  industry;  the  livestock  industry;  the  timber 
industry;  recreational  users;  and  hunters  and  anglers. 

•  The  ability  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  to  monitor  and  respond  to 
natural  disasters,  including  earthquakes,  would  be  significantly  decreased. 
Hundreds  of  USGS  stream  flow  monitoring  stations  would  be  eliminated, 
markedly  reducing  the  information  available  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  water 
planning  agencies  and  to  the  National  Weather  Service's  flood  forecasting 
network.  The  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  program  would  be 
significantly  decreased  in  scope.   Biological  resource  information  for  the 
Department's  land  managers  would  be  curtailed  even  below  the  levels  of 
1996. 

•  The  1996  reductions  in  BIA  have  already  placed  Tribes  in  a  precarious 
position.  Further  cuts  to  basic  reservation  programs  would  affect  Tribes' 
ability  to  provide  vital  child  welfare  placement  services  and  elderly  assistance 
programs,  programs  already  reduced  by  27  percent  in  1996.  Hundreds  of 
indigent  families,  homeless  or  living  in  dilapidated  housing,  would  face 
additional  delays  in  the  housing  repair  program.  The  housing  program  has 
already  been  cut  by  17  percent  this  year.  Cuts  in  1996  resulted  in  1,200  fewer 
higher  education  scholarships.  The  roads  program  was  cut  by  15  percent  in 
1996;  further  cuts  mean  that  hundreds  of  reservation  roads  will  not  be 
passable  for  work,  school,  and  emergency  medical  transportation.  The  1996 
reductions  to  law  enforcement  (16  percent  below  1995)  were  especially  serious 
given  the  recent  increase  in  crime  on  reservations.   Additional  cuts  to  law 
enforcement  will  cause  serious  safety  risks  in  Indian  country. 

BIA  schools  anticipate  that  the  student  enrollment  will  increase  by  almost 
2,000  students  next  year;  a  reduction  in  the  602(b)  allocation  could  mean  that 
thousands  of  Indian  children  will  return  to  school  in  September  1997  only  to 
find  student  teacher  ratios  exceeding  accreditation  standards. 

Question:      What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  reduction  in  funding  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF)? 

Answer.        From  FY  1994  to  FY  1996,  LWCF  funding  fell  from  $202.9  million 
to  $98.8  million.  This  reduction  of  $104.1  million  represents  a  51.3  percent  decrease. 
As  a  result,  BLM,  FWS,  and  NPS  are  losing  land  resources  to  a  variety  of 
degradations  including  the  commercial  development  of  properties,  harvesting  old 
growth  forests,  and  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat.  Potential  sellers  frequently  tire  of 
the  wait  for  Federal  funding;  some  decide  to  sell  their  property  for  development  or 
other  uses,  frustrating  our  efforts  to  purchase  and  protect  vanishing  land  resources. 
This  decrease  in  funding  has  caused  the  trained  realty  staff  to  experience  a 
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tremendous  loss  of  credibility  with  landowners  as  purchase  offers  are  withdrawn 
and  land  acquisition  projects  are  put  on  hold.   Moreover,  the  longer  the  wait  to 
purchase,  the  greater  the  final  cost  is  likely  to  be. 

The  bureaus  also  face  the  inability  to  fully  carry  out  their  authorized  missions.   For 
instance,  NPS  is  required  to  protect  and  preserve  the  resources  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  units  of  the  National  Park  System.   Limited  funds  make  the 
bureaus  less  able  to  adequately  respond  to  an  emergency  condition  or  a  situation 
where  the  owner  demonstrates  that  his/her  inability  to  sell  the  property  is  causing 
an  economic  hardship  related  to  illness,  old  age,  or  financial  crisis.  When  Federal 
acquisition  funds  are  not  available,  the  bureaus  can  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
owner's  hardship. 

Question:      Which  of  your  agencies  have  been  most  harmed  by  the  FY  1996 
budget  cuts? 

Answer        Obviously,  the  closure  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  led  to  over 
800  employees  being  displaced  from  their  jobs.  However,  for  those  bureaus  and 
functions  that  remain  in  operation,  the  BIA  has  been  the  most  harmed  by  FY  1996 
budget  cuts.  This  agency  was  reduced  $130  million  or  eight  percent  below  FY  1995 
funding  levels.  Because  the  reductions  were  targeted  at  specific  portions  of  the  BIA 
budget,  the  cuts  are  more  devastating  than  the  overall  eight  percent  reduction 
reveals.   Cuts  were  concentrated  in  non-education  BIA  and  Tribal  operations 
nationwide.  Significant  cuts  were  also  made  to  the  construction  budget,  further 
exacerbating  the  $660  million  backlog  in  critical  repair  needs.  Tribal  Priority 
Allocation  programs,  those  most  critical  to  operations  at  the  reservation  level,  were 
hit  the  hardest,  reduced  by  $85  million  or  11  percent  below  the  current  level.  The 
reductions  to  these  basic  programs  have  caused  the  following  problems  throughout 
Indian  country: 

•  All  reservations  have  been  forced  to  curtail  basic  law  enforcement  activities, 
threatening  the  safety  of  the  reservations  and  nearby  communities. 

•  Hundreds  of  miles  of  reservation  roads  have  been  impassable  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds  to  repair  winter  damage.  Millions  of  dollars  in  Highway  Trust  Fund 
support  will  be  in  jeopardy  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  BIA  road  maintenance 
program. 

•  Funds  providing  general  assistance  to  the  indigent  will  most  likely  be  cut  off 
prior  to  September  30, 1996. 

•  Child  welfare  programs  have  been  reduced,  delaying  placement  of  needy 
children  in  foster  homes.   Aid  to  the  elderly  has  declined. 

•  Hundreds  of  families  will  continue  to  live  in  unsafe  or  hazardous  housing. 
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•    Almost  1,200  motivated  high  school  students  will  lose  financial  aid  for  higher 
education. 

Although  funded  at  the  1995  enacted  level,  reductions  in  School  Operations  below 
the  request  (-$31.2  million)  limits  BIA's  ability  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for 
educating  Indian  children.  The  BIA  anticipates  a  five  percent  increase  in 
enrollment  in  1996;  the  1996  appropriation  allows  $2,872  per  student  unit,  less  than 
that  paid  in  1993.  At  least  seven  percent  of  the  children  in  BIA  schools  could  be 
turned  away  in  the  upcoming  1996/1997  school  year  as  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  or  provide  transportation  to  all  the  students.  Schools 
that  remain  open  could  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  accreditation. 

Significant  reduction  to  surface  mining  programs  and  science  programs  have  also 
had  deleterious  effects.  A  26  percent  reduction  below  the  1995  enacted  level  to  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  will  hamper  if  s  ability  to  deal  with  environmental 
damage  from  surface  coal  mining,  which  could  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of 
citizens  of  the  coal  fields.  A  15  percent  reduction  to  funding  for  the  former  NBS 
functions  now  in  USGS  will  result  in  termination  or  curtailment  of  important 
scientific  work,  such  as  exotic  species  and  fisheries  research,  offshore  environmental 
studies,  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan  work,  and  critical  maintenance  of  science  labs. 
The  cuts-  will  affect  not  only  the  science  necessary  to  allow  Federal  land  managers  to 
avoid  environmental  train  wrecks,  but  also  science  that  helps  maintain  Great  Lakes 
commercial  fisheries,  that  helps  ranchers  understand  why  noxious  weeds  are 
destroying  good  grazing  land,  and  that  helps  in  understanding  how  pesticides, 
mercury,  and  selenium  affect  fish  and  wildlife. 

Although  land  managing  bureaus  were  reduced  to  a  lesser  degree,  or  as  in  the  case 
of  the  NPS,  funded  slightly  above  1995  levels,  appropriation  funding  levels  for  the 
NPS,  BLM,  and  FWS  will  result  in  further  erosion  of  the  ability  to  adequately 
maintain  decaying  infrastructure,  provide  quality  visitor  experiences,  or  meet 
commitments  in  managing  land  resources.   Park,  refuge,  and  other  land  managers 
will  have  to  make  cutbacks  in  operations  just  to  cover  the  more  than  $40  million  in 
mandatory  costs  such  as  pay  raises  and  inflation.  The  cutbacks  will  most  likely  be 
accomplished  by  deferring  maintenance  or  resource  projects,  as  well  as  limiting 
hours  of  operations  and  not  hiring  seasonal  employees.  In  addition,  for  BLM,  a  four 
percent  reduction  below  FY  1995  will  mean  on-the-ground  resource  management 
will  suffer,  with  less  funding  available  for  recreational  programs,  environmental 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  For  FWS,  a  10  percent  reduction  in  Endangered 
Species  Act  funding  will  increase  the  long  term  costs  of  species  recovery  and 
increase  the  risk  of  more  species  to  moving  towards  extinction. 

Question:      How  have  the  two  government  shut-downs  and  RIFs  impacted 
morale  at  your  Department? 

Answer:        The  shutdowns  and  RIFs  have  obviously  taken  their  toll  on  the 
Department's  employees.   At  the  end  of  the  December-January  shutdown,  one 
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Denver-based  Minerals  Management  Service  employee  summed  up  the  sentiments 
of  many:   "Morale  within  the  Federal  workforce  has  indeed  been  damaged.  The 
temporary  uncertainty  about  income  and  future  employment  took  a  toll.   The 
values  of  self-worth  and  decisions  for  public  service  careers  were  challenged  during 
the  confusion." 

What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  the  professionalism  and  dedication  displayed  by 
employees  despite  the  shutdowns,  RIFs,  and  operating  budget  reductions.  From 
rangers  working  in  public  contact  positions  to  "back  office"  accountants  and  clerks, 
the  Departments  employees  have  maintained  a  high  level  of  performance.   As 
often  as  not,  the  concerns  heard  from  employees  have  been  not  about  the  personal 
impact  of  these  developments,  but  about  their  impact  on  the  Department's 
programs  and  on  the  public.  After  the  December-January  shutdown,  a  FWS  refuge 
manager  said,  "The  Service  has,  over  the  years,  built  up  a  'good  neighbor'  image 
with  the  local  people  and  businesses.  Now,  the  Service's  image  and  public 
confidence  is  being  eroded.  It  will  take  time  to  build  back  public  trust  and  acceptance 
of  Service  programs." 

Question:      Have  healthy  and  safety  risks  increased  with  the  closure  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines? 

Answer:        Given  that  it  has  been  less  than  two  months  since  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  closed  its  doors,  no  data  is  available  to  determine  whether  or  not 
health  and  safety  risks  have  increased  since  bureau  closure.  As  you  know,  the 
health  and  safety  programs  of  the  former  bureau  were  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Energy.   It  is  this  Administration's  intent  that  research  related  to  the 
understanding  and  assessment  of  health  and  safety  risks  associated  with 
underground  mining  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation's  mining  community. 

Certain  Members  of  the  authorizing  committee  here  in  the  House  have  accused  you 
and  your  Department  of  deliberately  understating  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA). 

Question:      Is  this  true? 

Answer:        No.  The  Department  has  not  deliberately  understated  the  cost  of 
administering  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Every  year  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  presents  a  budget  to  Congress  which  requests  funding  for  all  programs, 
including  the  administration  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
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You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  some  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
engaging  in  a  deliberate  strategy  of  harassing  you  and  your  Department  by  launching 
frivolous  investigations  and  time  consuming  inquiries. 

Question:      Can  you  give  this  Committee  some  examples  of  this 
harassment? 

Answer:        Yes.  We  have  stated  that  the  amount  of  requests  and  the  broad 
and  cumbersome  nature  of  the  requests  have  required  a  significant  level  of 
resources  in  order  to  respond.  Although  a  clear  indication  of  the  need  for  the 
extensive  level  of  detail  has  not  been  provided,  we  believe  more  focused 
investigations  could  provide  Congress  with  sufficient  information  to  perform  their 
legitimate  oversight  responsibilities. 

We  have  had  voluminous  requests  for  information,  especially  concerning  the 
planning  and  execution  of  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  Secretary  Babbitt's 
Natural  Heritage  Tours.   For  example,  in  one  recent  letter  from  the  Congress  we 
were  asked  for  photographs  taken  of  the  Secretary  during  any  trips  in  1994, 1995,  and 
thus  far  in  1996,  and  original  records  of  any  verbal  or  written  communication 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President  and  Vice-President  and  any 
other  Interior  and  White  House  employees.   While  we  question  the  relevance  of  the 
photographs,  the  request  for  internal  Executive  Department  communications  raises 
separation  of  powers  concerns. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  has  asked  for  and  received  the  following:  a 
detailed  itinerary  for  each  trip  the  Secretary  took  in  1994  and  1995.  Those  itineraries 
included  the  names  of  all  individuals  traveling  with  the  Secretary  and  the  names  of 
all  individuals  who  advanced  those  trips;  details  of  the  Secretary's  official  activities 
during  the  trips;  travel  vouchers  for  the  Secretary  and  all  staff  traveling  with  him  or 
who  advanced  his  travel  for  the  period  covered  by  the  request;  all  Departmental 
press  releases  for  these  trips;  and  24  additional  questions.  We  also  recently  provided 
the  Committee  copies  of  the  Secretary's  briefing  books  from  each  leg  of  the 
Secretary's  Natural  Heritage  Tour.   In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Reform  asked  for  a  variety  of  material,  including  information  on  all  training  for 
every  employee  GS-13  or  above  in  the  Department  (some  10,000  people),  where  it 
took  place,  and  who  attended  (including  the  public  and  outside  groups). 

We  have  listed  a  few  examples.  However,  we  respect  the  Legislative  Branch's 
oversight  responsibilities  arid  will  continue  to  cooperate  and  supply  the  requested 
materials.   I  hope  in  the  future  our  communication  will  continue,  and  that  the  level 
of  detail  and  extent  of  information  can  be  clarified  to  reduce  the  amount  of  material 
required  by  the  Committees. 

Question:      Why  do  you  think  the  Department  is  being  harassed? 
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Answer:        The  information  requested  about  the  National  Heritage  Tours 
appears  to  reflect  the  belief  that  these  tours  were  meticulously  planned,  fully- 
scripted,  and  dominated  by  partisan  political  concerns.  That  was  not  the  case.  The 
Secretary  decided  to  go  out  into  the  country  to  see  firsthand  what  had  been  achieved 
because  of  far-sighted  bipartisan  environmental  legislation  enacted  in  the  last  three 
decades,  and  to  assess  the  extent  of  loss  to  the  American  people  if  Congress 
succeeded  in  crippling  laws  like  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

In  addition,  since  the  new  majority  had  not  campaigned  on  these  issues  nationally, 
or  mentioned  them  in  its  Contract  with  America,  he  felt  an  urgent  need  to  spark  a 
National  debate  on  the  subject  and  foster  a  wide  public  awareness  and  discussion. 
The  first  few  trips  met  with  a  widespread  sense  at  the  grassroots  level  that 
environmental  protection  was  a  huge  success,  and  Governmental  regulation  to 
protect  the  environment  should  not  be  rolled  back.   That  feedback  led  him  to 
continue  the  practice. 

The  arrangements  for  these  trips  were  all  conducted  by  normal  means,  using  regular 
staff.  The  Secretary  traveled  almost  exclusively  by  commercial  aircraft,  coach  class, 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  staff.   Planning  for  the  trips  involved  no  unusual 
arrangements  or  communications.    There  was  no  meticulous  planning  months  in 
advance;  decisions  about  when  and  where  to  go  were  made  seriatim,  often  with 
only  a  few  days  advance  planning. 

Some  conservation  groups  have  said  this  is  the  most  "anti-environment"  Congress 
in  our  nation's  history. 

Question:      Would  you  agree? 

Answer:        Over  the  course  of  two  centuries,  the  Federal  Government  has 
adopted  many  policies  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  end  of  the  20th  Century,  are 
not  consistent  with  preservation  of  a  clean  and  healthy  natural  environment.    The 
General  Mining  Law  is  understandable  in  the  context  of  1872,  but  can  be  clearly  seen 
today  to  have  provided  no  attention  to  the  environmental  consequences  of  mining. 
What  is  different  about  the  current  debate  in  the  Congress  is  that  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  25-year  period  of  bipartisan  consensus  on  importance  of  protecting  and  restoring 
the  environment.   As  a  Nation,  we  had  come  to  understand  the  importance  of  clean 
air  and  clean  water  and  a  system  of  National  Parks  reflecting  the  diversity  of  our 
natural  heritage.   Many  of  the  environmental  proposals  in  the  current  Congress 
directly  attack  this  consensus  and  understanding  and  were  fairly  characterized  by  the 
President  in  his  Fairleigh  Dickinson  speech  this  past  March  as  "the  most  aggressive 
anti-environmental  campaign  in  our  history." 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  reports  that  some  in  your  Department  have  been 
advocating  for  the  President  to  sign  the  FY  1996  Interior  Bill,  with  all  of  the 
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environmental  riders,  in  order  for  your  cash-strapped  agencies  to  receive  their  full 
appropriation. 

Question:      Are  you  aware  of  these  accusations?  Do  you  condone  this 
activity? 

Answer:        The  position  of  the  Department  and  the  Administration  in  the 
negotiations  on  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill  were  that  the  environmental 
riders  were  unacceptable  and  that  Interior  Department  agencies  should  be  funded  at 
no  less  than  the  level  of  the  original  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Conference  Bill. 
We  are  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  achieve  both  substantial  roll  back  of  the  riders 
and  at  least  this  basic  level  of  funding.  We  had  hoped  to  achieve  additional  funding 
add-backs  in  key  areas,  particularly  BIA  and  NPS.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Congress  to  agree  to  these  add-backs  makes  it  all  the  more  critical  that  we  receive  the 
increases  requested  for  1997  to  maintain  a  basic  level  of  services. 

I  am  aware  of  your  desire  to  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
Treasury  Department  that  would  allow  for  the  transfer  of  Interior's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  complaints  processing  functions  to  Treasury.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  transfer  could  ultimately  cost  your  agencies  more  to 
process  EEO  complaints. 

Question:      Is  this  true? 

Answer:        No,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  costs  more  than  it  is  currently  spending  for  EEO  complaints.  In  1994 
-  1995,  Interior  conducted  a  reinvention  laboratory  on  its  processing  of  EEO 
complaints.   The  lab  determined  that  it  was  costing  the  Department  from  $6  million 
to  $11  million  to  process  its  complaints.    Based  on  this  report  and  recommendations, 
Interior  is  considering  entering  into  a  franchise  agreement  with  another  Federal 
agency  to  process  its  EEO  complaints.  The  Department  of  Treasury  was  one 
potential  source  for  this  franchising.   However,  Treasury  has  determined  it  would 
not  be  feasible  for  them  to  enter  into  a  franchising  arrangement.   Other  entities,  both 
external  and  internal  to  the  Department  (i.e.,  Interior  bureaus)  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  franchise  and  are  submitting  proposals.   Any  agreement  would 
consider  costs  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  entity  to  provide  efficient  and  effective 
service  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  employees. 

Question:      Would  transferring  EEO  functions  to  Treasury  require  the 
Department  to  RIF  or  furlough  any  of  its  current  EEO  employees? 

Answer         At  this  time,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  franchise  would  result 
in  any  reductions  in  EEO  staff. 
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Question:      Is  it  true  that  Interior  has  a  more  efficient  record  of  processing 
EEO  complaints  than  Treasury?  If  this  is  true,  why  would  you  want  to  transfer  these 
functions? 

Answer        The  reinvention  laboratory  benchmarked  specifically  with  the 
Treasury's  Dallas  Complaint  Center,  which  had  a  significantly  more  efficient,  timely, 
and  cost-effective  complaints  processing  system  than  Interior's.   Discussions 
regarding  franchising  were  for  that  particular  center  to  do  the  Department's 
processing  based  on  its  successful  track  record.  However,  as  indicated  in  the  answer 
to  a  previous  question,  Treasury  is  no  longer  being  considered.  The  Department 
will  consider  the  efficient  and  effective  processing  of  EEO  complaints,  as  well  as  cost- 
benefits  and  the  timeliness  of  complaint  dispositions,  before  entering  into  any 
franchise  agreement. 

Question:      How  has  the  FY  1996  budget  impasse  adversely  impacted  the 
services  the  BIA  must  provide  to  the  Tribes  and  your  goals  of  self-governance? 

Answer         Overall,  1996  action  on  the  BIA  budget  had  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  Tribes.   The  funding  uncertainties  of  the  13  Continuing  Resolutions 
and  the  two  shutdowns  caused  serious  problems  in  Indian  country.   For  example, 
the  shutdowns  resulted  in  the  closure  of  some  reservation  detention  facilities  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds  to  operate  the  facilities  or  provide  meals  to  the  inmates.   Schools  in 
North  Dakota  were  in  danger  of  closing  when  BIA  could  not  provide  heating  oil 
during  the  December/January  government  shutdown.   The  BIA  was  unable  to 
provide  timely  general  assistance  payments  to  the  neediest  of  families  during  the 
severe  winter  months. 

Once  the  final  appropriation  was  passed,  in  April  1996,  the  final  FY  1996  BIA 
funding  level  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $136.6  million,  or  eight  percent,  below  1995. 
The  most  serious  consequences  result  from  the  reduction  to  Tribal  Priority 
Allocation  (TPA)  the  portion  of  the  budget  that  funds  critical  programs  at  the  local 
Tribal  level.  The  TPA  was  cut  by  of  $85  million,  or  11  percent,  below  1995.  Because 
of  the  reduced  funding  level  to  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  program,  there  is  a  lack  of 
social  workers  to  provide  needed  child  welfare  placement  services  this  year.  The 
reduction  in  the  Housing  Improvement  program,  a  program  with  a  backlog  of  over 
$600  million  in  documented  housing  repair  need,  will  mean  that  this  year,  225 
fewer  houses  will  be  repaired  for  needy  families.   On  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
reservation  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  about  120  indigent  families  are  badly  in 
need  of  housing;  however,  the  program  can  only  fund  12  repairs  this  year.  This 
year,  about  1,200  motivated  students  in  Indian  country  will  lose  their  only 
opportunity  for  higher  education,  as  the  scholarship  program  has  been  reduced  by 
over  10  percent.   Basic  law  enforcement  services,  one  of  the  highest  priority  of  the 
Tribes,  is  reduced  by  16  percent  below  last  year,  despite  a  29  percent  increase  in 
reported  crime  on  reservations. 
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The  reduced  funding  level  has  had  a  negative  impact  on  Tribal  self-governance  and 
self-determination.  The  budget  reductions  are  requiring  Tribes  to  operate  programs 
with  fewer  dollars  than  when  performed  by  BIA.  Consequently,  some  Tribes  will 
choose  not  to  assume  contracting  responsibility  but  will  instead  allow  programmatic 
responsibility  to  remain  with  BIA.  Tribes  need  adequate  contract  support  funding  to 
ensure  they  can  contract  for  BIA  programs,  yet  the  shortfall  in  contract  support  this 
year  will  range  from  at  least  $20  —  $30  million  and  could  possible  be  much  higher. 
The  funding  level  for  self-governance  Tribes  was  reduced  by  at  least  13  percent 
below  last  year,  certainly  not  an  incentive  for  Tribes  to  participate  in  self- 
governance.   The  number  of  self-governance  applications  for  next  year  is 
significantly  reduced  from  previous  years.  The  self-governance  Tribes,  as  all  Tribes, 
were  shocked  and  disappointed  that  Congress  would  propose  and  enact  substantial 
cuts  in  programs  that  directly  impact  Indian  people.  Now  Tribes  must  fully  consider 
that  assuming  or  continuing  to  operate  programs  will  be  at  the  risk  of  reduced 
Federal  funding  and  inadequate  contract  support  funding.  Without  the  funds  to 
develop  strong  and  stable  government  capable  of  delivering  quality  programs, 
Tribes  will  never  achieve  self-determination.   Some  Tribes  have  already  retroceded 
programs  back  to  the  BIA. 

Question:      Could  the  BIA  adequately  operate  its  programs  at  FY  1995  levels 
in  FY  1997? 

Answer        Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  result  in  program  and  FTE 
reductions  below  the  1995  level  due  to  the  absorption  of  over  $40  million  in  1996 
and  1997  uncontrollable  and  fixed  costs.  Given  that  the  BIA  administrative  costs  are 
extremely  low,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  operating  budget,  any  reductions  below 
the  President's  Budget  to  reach  the  1995  level  would  come  directly  from  Tribal 
programs. 

Question:      Where  would  you  anticipate  shortfalls  or  problems? 

Answer        The  most  significant  impact  would  result  in  TPA,  as  Tribes 
would  lose  the  general  increase  proposed  in  the  President's  1997  Budget.  Road 
maintenance  projects  addressing  safety  conditions;  housing  projects  repairing  and 
replacing  dilapidated  homes;  and  natural  resource  projects  of  economic  benefit  to 
Tribes  —  all  of  which  have  large  backlogs  —  would  be  further  delayed.  Badly  needed 
law  enforcement  staff  would  not  be  restored,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  offenders 
remaining  at  large  on  reservations.  Children  and  elderly  would  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  vital  assistance  programs.  If  contract  support  were  reduced  to  the  1995 
level  of  $95.6  million  compared  to  the  FY  1997  request  of  $110.6  million,  Tribes 
would  not  have  the  resources  to  administer  their  programs  which  could  result  in 
Tribes  looking  to  BIA  for  increased  program  delivery. 

Another  potential  serious  consequence  is  related  to  School  Operations.   The  BIA 
schools  anticipate  that  the  student  enrollment  will  increase  by  4,000  students 
between  FY  1995  and  FY  1997;  therefore  the  increase  requested  for  School  Operations 
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is  imperative  if  schools  are  expected  to  maintain  the  teaching  staff  and  quality 
education  needed  to  prevent  loss  of  accreditation.  If  FY  1997  School  Operations  are 
funded  at  the  FY  1995  level,  the  dollar  per  WSU  level  would  fall  to  $2,736,  compared 
to  the  current  request  which  would  fund  $3,030  per  WSU. 

Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
construction  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Detention  Center  in  Colorado,  yet  this  facility 
is  badly  needed  for  the  Tribe  to  detain  offenders.  Inmates  are  currently  housed  in  a 
facility  so  dilapidated  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  inmates  may  be  at  risk.  A 
recent  lawsuit  has  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  District  Court  and  a 
shutdown  of  the  facility  may  result.  Even  if  a  court  ordered  closure  does  not  occur, 
BIA  may  have  to  close  the  facility  due  to  possible  safety  hazards.  The  BIA  has 
checked  into  contracting  with  surrounding  communities  for  detention  space;  the 
nearest  off  reservation  jail  is  over  50  miles  away.   Without  a  new  replacement 
facility,  the  Tribe  may  have  to  release  offenders  into  the  community. 

Question:  What  effects  will  inflationary  and  population  increases  have  on 
funding  at  FY  1995  levels? 

Answer:  Given  the  growth  in  the  American  Indian  population,  the  BIA's 
per  capita  budget  has  declined  in  the  last  decade.  Although  the  operating  budget  has 
grown,  funding  has  actually  decreased  on  a  per  capita,  constant  dollar  basis.  In  1985, 
the  BIA  operating  budget  provided  $1,150  per  capita,  while  the  BIA  funding  level  for 
FY  1995  provides  only  $916  per  capita,  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Historically,  BIA  has  experienced  a  continual  growth  in  enrollment  in  BIA  schools. 
The  BIA  anticipates  that  student  enrollment  in  school  year  1997-1998  will  exceed 
51,700,  an  increase  of  4,000  students  over  school  year  1995-1996.  The  BIA  schools  are 
in  serious  danger  of  losing  accreditation  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  School 
Operations  funds  above  the  1995  level.  As  mentioned  previously,  if  FY  1997  School 
Operations  are  funded  at  the  FY  1995  level,  the  dollar  per  WSU  level  would  fall  to 
$2,736,  compared  to  the  current  request  which  would  fund  $3,030  per  WSU. 

Question:  Your  budget  has  significant  increases  for  both  the  Tribal  Priority 
Allocation  account  and  education  programs,  what  are  your  goals  for  these  programs 
in  FY  1997? 

Answer:        The  chief  goal  for  TPA  is  to  restore  reductions  made  in  1996  and 
provide  the  increase  needed  to  ensure  a  decent  quality  of  life  on  the  reservations 
and  ensure  fulfillment  of  trust  responsibilities.   The  FY  1997  budget  provides  an 
$811.7  million  for  TPA  which  is  an  increase  of  $67.7  million  over  the  comparable 
1995  level.  Tribes  depend  on  the  TPA  budget  for  basic  necessities  and  services  such 
as  law  enforcement,  child  welfare,  scholarships,  natural  resource  management,  and 
other  programs  to  improving  the  economic  potential  of  the  reservations.    Without 
adequate  funds  for  these  programs,  unemployment  on  reservations  will  increase, 
the  economic  investments  in  natural  resources  will  not  be  realized,  and  Tribal 
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governments  will  not  achieve  the  level  of  self-governance  envisioned  by  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  legislation. 

The  main  goal  for  School  Operations  in  FY  1997  is  to  ensure  that  the  187  BIA  schools 
can  provide  accredited  programs  for  the  51,000  Indian  children  expected  to  attend 
school  in  school  year  1997-1998.  The  BIA  schools  have  worked  hard  to  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  accredited  in  accordance  with  regional,  State,  and  local 
standards.  The  ability  to  maintain  qualified  staff,  stay  within  mandated  student- 
teacher  ratios,  and  provide  up  to  date  textbooks  and  computer  learning  equipment  is 
dependent  on  the  FY  1997  funding  level.  In  FY  1997,  BIA  requests  $408.9  million  for 
School  Operations,  an  increase  of  $43.5  million.  Given  that  in  FY  1996,  BIA  did  not 
receive  the  requested  increase  for  the  additional  students  expected  in  school  year 
1996-1997,  the  FY  1997  increase  is  vital.  The  BIA  anticipates  an  increase  of  4,000 
children  between  FY  1995  and  FY  1997.  The  increase  requested  in  FY  1997  will  fund 
$3,030  per  student  unit,  the  level  needed  to  pay  teacher  salaries  and  provide  safe  and 
reliable  school  bus  transportation. 

Question:      How  has  the  FY  1996  budget  impasse  hindered  these  programs? 
What  setbacks  have  occurred? 

Answer:        With  respect  to  the  1996  funding  reductions,  the  following 
presents  just  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  problems  Tribes  are  experiencing. 

•  The  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  in  Bayfield  County, 
Wisconsin,  a  Tribe  located  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and  isolated  sections  of 
northern  Wisconsin,  lacks  sufficient  road  maintenance  funds  to  fully 
maintain  the  30  miles  of  roads  within  the  reservation.   The  Tribe's  proximity 
to  Lake  Superior  presents  tremendous  snow  removal  problems.   This  winter, 
reservation  roads  were  impassable  for  several  weeks.  As  a  result,  there  were 
periods  of  time  when  children  could  not  get  to  school  and  adults  could  not 
get  to  work.  Tribal  elders  in  need  of  emergency  medical  care  faced 
unreasonable  delays  in  emergency  medical  care.  Without  a  decent  road 
system,  this  Tribe  and  other  Tribes  will  never  be  able  to  develop  their 
economic  potential. 

•  FY  1996  should  have  been  the  final  year  of  a  successful  five-year  economic 
development  grant  program  benefiting  34  Tribes  that  demonstrated  progress 
in  establishing  reservation  enterprises.  However,  all  of  the  Tribes'  projects 
have  been  drastically  curtailed  with  the  1996  reduction  of  over  70  percent  to 
the  program.  The  Moapa  Band  of  Paiute  Indians  in  Utah  needed  a  stable 
source  of  funding  for  the  full  five-year  period  to  ensure  continued  success  of 
its  Tribal  farm.  The  Tribe  may  have  to  close  the  farm  operation,  as  they  do 
not  have  funds  to  buy  seed  for  this  year's  spring  planting  or  leasing  of  farm 
equipment.   The  current  unemployment  rate  on  the  reservation  exceeds  30 
percent. 
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•    The  1996  reductions  have  also  resulted  in  a  serious  setback  in  the  Education 
Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  program  which  was  reduced  $13  million 
below  FY  1995.  About  170  students  at  the  Loneman  Day  School  in  South 
Dakota  and  140  students  at  Cherokee  High  School  in  North  Carolina  must 
spend  another  school  year  in  cramped  and  overcrowded  conditions  because 
the  BIA  request  for  portable  classrooms  was  not  funded.  The  BIA  must  also 
defer  about  $1.4  million  of  roofing  repair  projects  this  year,  leaving  several 
hundred  students  in  schools  with  leaky  roofs. 

Question:      How  much  of  the  FY  1997  increase  for  education  programs  will 
be  dedicated  to  maintenance  and  repairs  of  existing  facilities? 

Answer        The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  Education  Construction  totals  $44 
million,  including  $18  million  for  New  School  Construction;  $3  million  for 
Employee  Housing;  and  $23  million  for  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and 
Repair.  The  BIA  request  reflects  the  construction  projects  that  can  be  awarded  for 
Construction  in  FY  1997. 

The  current  inventory  indicates  that  at  least  $310  million  is  needed  to  correct  all 
safety  and  health  deficiencies,  environmental  handicap  and  code  violations.   An 
additional  minimum  of  $165  million  is  needed  to  address  energy  improvements, 
functional  space  requirements,  new  building  construction  and  additions  to  existing 
facilities. 

The  New  School  Construction  program,  which  funds  replacement  of  older,  unsafe, 
and  dilapidated  schools  on  reservations  according  to  the  New  School  Priority  List,  is 
funded  at  $18  million  in  order  to  complete  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  school 
in  Washington  State  ($4  million)  and  the  Many  Farms  school  in  Arizona  ($14 
million).  Phase  Two  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  school  will  be  completed  in  FY 
1997.  The  construction  of  the  Many  Farms  schools  is  critical  as  the  current  facility  is 
in  such  disrepair  that  the  school  may  have  to  close  due  to  the  potential  for  serious 
safety  hazards. 

The  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  program  is  increased  by  $1.9 
million  over  the  1996  level.   The  request  provides  $5.8  million  to  address  the  most 
critical  safety  hazards  at  school  sites.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  address 
projects  such  as  roof  repair  and  replacement,  portable  classroom  buildings,  backlog 
validation,  advance  planning  and  design,  emergency  repair,  minor  improvement 
and  repair,  and  demolition  of  excess  space. 

Question:      What  impact  have  RIFs  had  on  the  BIA  delivery  of  services? 

Answer:        The  total  BIA  on-board  staff  has  been  steadily  declining  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Total  on-board  staff  has  reduced  from  13,100  in  February  1995  to 
11,500  in  February  1996.  While  BIA  fully  supports  staffing  reductions  when 
accompanied  by  increased  Tribal  contracting  of  programs,  the  staff  reductions  in  1996 
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are  due  to  funding  reductions,  not  Tribal  contracting.  The  consequence  of  the 
funding  and  staffing  reductions  is  a  serious  erosion  of  delivery  of  services  to  Tribes. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Tribes  are  experiencing  relates  to  Law 
Enforcement.  The  BIA  and  Tribal  law  enforcement  staff  have  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  Indian  country  is  denied  the  basic  police  protection  other  citizens  take 
for  granted.  The  BIA's  agency  law  enforcement  staff,  needed  for  the  60  police 
programs  delivered  by  BIA,  has  been  reduced  by  13  percent  this  year,  yet  BIA's 
responsibilities  are  increasing.   In  the  last  year,  reported  crime  on  reservations  has 
increased  by  29  percent.  The  number  of  violent  gangs  on  reservations  is  on  the 
increase,  and  BIA  expects  that  gang  related  crime  will  see  a  surge  in  the  upcoming 
summer  months.   Five  Tribes  have  already  retroceded  their  law  enforcement 
programs  back  to  BIA  this  year. 

The  BIA  Agency  Social  Services  staff  that  provide  services  to  children,  elderly,  and 
families,  has  been  reduced  26  percent  below  1995.  The  TPA  Resources  Management 
staff,  needed  to  ensure  the  economic  potential  of  the  reservation  land  is  protected, 
has  been  reduced  by  50  staff  members.  In  the  Construction  Management  program, 
staff  reductions  are  resulting  in  a  slowdown  in  critical  infrastructure  projects.  The 
BIA  anticipates  that  schools  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  teaching  staff  needed  to 
accommodate  the  increased  students  expected  in  the  upcoming  school  year. 

Question:      How  is  the  moral  among  BIA  employees? 

Answer:        Over  90  percent  of  the  BIA  employees  are  American  Indians. 
The  BIA  employees  are  extremely  upset  about  the  impact  that  the  RIFs  are  having 
on  BIA's  ability  to  meet  their  mission  and  provide  services  to  Indian  people.  The 
BIA  has  also  lost  a  great  deal  of  expertise  and  institutional  memory.  The  lack  of 
training  funds  makes  it  very  difficult  to  retrain  those  employees  who  were  moved 
to  different  jobs  during  the  RIF. 

Question:      What  are  the  ramifications  of  the  so-called  Lummi  Punishment 
Provision  on  self-governance  Tribes  in  Washington  State? 

Answer:        The  language  in  the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act  reduces 
funding  for  the  self-governance  Tribes  in  Washington  State  by  50  percent  if  they 
take  any  action  outside  of  court  that  adversely  impacts  the  rights  or  customary  uses 
of  non-Indian  property  owners  on  reservations.  The  language  applies  to  all  12  self- 
governance  Tribes  in  Washington  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.   Any  self-governance 
funds  appropriated  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Bill,  including  BIA  and 
Indian  Health  Service,  could  potentially  be  reduced  if  a  Tribe  tries  to  exercise  its  basic 
rights  to  protect  and  govern  its  reservation. 

The  provision  punishes  Tribes  for  taking  action  that  may  impact  non-Indian 
property  owners  while  non-Indian  property  owners  are  not  precluded  from  taking 
action  that  impacts  the  Tribes. 
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The  provision  arbitrarily  places  non-Tribal  interests  above  the  Tribes'  interests 
pertaining  to  reservation  matters;  creates  obstacles  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  Tribal  resources;  and  imposes  an  unfair  penalty  on  Tribes  which 
exercise  their  sovereign  rights  of  government  by  protecting  their  natural  resource 
assets.  A  critical  concern  of  this  legislative  rider  is  the  potential  for  breach  of  the 
Federal  trust  responsibility  that  could  result  from  the  reduction  of  funding  for  trust 
protection  activities. 

Question:      What  impact  will  this  provision  have  in  FY  1997? 

Answer        The  fact  that  the  provision  continues  into  FY  1997  only  extends 
the  unfair  treatment  of  Tribes  for  another  year.  This  may  force  the  Tribes  to 
abandon  efforts  to  protect  water  rights  or  face  a  50  percent  reduction  in  their  Interior 
funding  level.    Such  a  reduction  would  virtually  cripple  the  Tribal  government's 
ability  to  provide  even  a  minimum  level  of  services  to  the  community. 

The  Department  strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  with  the 
passage  of  the  FY  1997  Appropriations  Bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  honorable  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Government  Shutdown 

During  the  first  government  shutdown,  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  closed  the 
Folk  Art  Center  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as  well  as  the  Pisgah  Inn.  The  Folk  Art 
Center  has  a  cooperative  agreement  (contract)  with  NPS;  Pisgah  Inn  is  a 
concessionaire.  During  the  second  government  shutdown,  the  Folk  Art  Center  was 
closed  again;  the  Pisgah  Inn  had  closed  for  the  season  by  this  time. 

During  the  government  shutdowns  last  year,  a  couple  businesses  in  my  district  that 
operate  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  were  forced  to  close.  Of  course,  it's  impossible  to 
close  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  since  it's  a  major  transportation  route,  and  you  had 
law  enforcement  personnel  working  (since  you  considered  them  essential). 

Question:      Why  then  did  you  close  these  businesses? 

Answer        Due  to  a  lack  of  operating  funds,  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  31 
U.S.C.  §§  1341,  1342,  required  the  closure  of  all  non-emergency  Government 
operations  and  facilities.  As  a  result,  and  because  a  decision  had  to  be  made  on  short 
notice  for  369  park  units  throughout  the  country,  all  park  areas,  concessions 
operations,  and  cooperating  associations  associated  with  parks  were  closed  to  protect 
the  safety  of  visitors  and  resources  of  the  affected  areas.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
policy  were  for  concessions  operations  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  support 
essential  operations.  It  was  only  later  when  the  situation  was  looked  at  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  that  the  Folk  Art  Center  was  allowed  to  reopen.  The  Pisgah  Inn  had  closed 
for  the  season  by  the  time  this  decision  was  reached. 

One  of  these  businesses  in  my  district  is  not  even  a  concessionaire.  The  Folk  Art 
Center  operates  under  a  cooperative  agreement,  a  contract,  with  NPS. 

Question:      Why  did  you  treat  this  business  the  same  as  a  concessionaire? 

Answer:        The  Government  shutdown  was  an  extraordinary  emergency 
event  affecting  hundreds  of  facilities  nationwide.  Park  facilities,  including 
cooperating  associations,  were  closed  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  park  resources  and 
the  safety  of  visitors.  The  agreement  between  the  NPS  and  the  Folk  Art  Center 
requires  that  operations  under  the  agreement  be  subject  to  Federal  law.  The  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  prohibited  normal  Park  Service  operations  during  the  shutdown 
period  and  the  Folk  Art  Center  was  closed  accordingly. 

As  the  shutdown  continued,  it  became  apparent  that  some  facilities,  particularly 
those  concessions  and  cooperating  associations  located  on  public  highways,  could  be 
reopened  to  the  extent  that  the  opening  did  not  compromise  the  closure  of  park 
facilities  or  the  safety  of  visitors  and  did  not  require  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
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funds.   For  this  reason,  the  Folk  Art  Center,  located  off  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
was  allowed  to  reopen,  as  were  other  similarly  situated  facilities. 

The  other  business,  the  Pisgah  Inn,  was  forced  to  close  for  six  days  and  cancel 
reservations  with  its  customers.  I  understand  that  the  owner  of  the  Inn  has  asked 
for  compensation  from  NPS  for  the  financial  damage  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
closure.  Both  Section  3(b)  of  P.L.  89-249  as  well  as  the  concessions  contract  between 
the  NPS  and  the  Inn  direct  the  Secretary  to  exercise  "his  authority  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  realize  a  profit  on  his  operation  as  a 
whole  commensurate  with  the  capital  invested  and  obligations  assumed."  During 
the  closure  period,  such  as  reasonable  opportunity  was  not  provided. 

Question:      I  would  be  interested  in  your  comments  on  this  matter. 

Answer         The  Government  shutdown  was  an  extraordinary  and  unusual 
event  requiring  on  short  notice  the  suspension  of  normal  operations  for  facilities 
located  throughout  the  country.  It  was  most  important  during  that  period  that  park 
resources  be  protected,  which  required  the  closure  of  parks  to  visitors.  Concessions 
contracts  envision  that  such  events  may  occur  and  provide  administrative 
discretion  to  suspend  operations  in  the  event  that  such  suspension  is  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  visitors  and  resources  of  the  area.  The  lack  of  operating 
funds  was  such  an  event;  therefore,  the  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  Pisgah 
Inn  was  within  the  Department's  authority.  Should  the  owner  of  the  Pisgah  Inn  file 
a  claim  with  NPS,  that  claim  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
laws  and  regulations. 

You  have  written  much  about  the  need  to  take  a  holistic  approach  to  protecting 
endangered  species,  "erasing  artificial  boundaries"  and  providing  necessary  actions 
in  such  places  as  "the  whole  South  Florida  watershed. . ."  and  ". .  .from  Canada  to 
San  Francisco. . ." 

Question:      What  specific  actions  can  the  Federal  Government  take  to 
implement  this  approach  while  protecting  the  rights  of  citizens  to  the  use  of  their 
property? 

Answer        The  whole  essence  of  our  regional  partnership  approach  is  a 
better  way  of  doing  business  that  achieves  both  renewal  of  American's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage  and  a  vibrant  and  sustainable  economy.  The  piecemeal  approach 
and  resulting  "train  wrecks"  over  the  last  decade  all  to  often  unfairly  burdened 
industry,  workers,  and  private  property  owners.  Our  approach  is  to  bring  all  of  these 
stakeholders,  as  well  as  States,  local,  and  Tribal  governments,  non-profit  groups,  and 
other  concerned  citizens,  to  the  table  to  consider  regional  problems  on  a  landscape 
scale.  Rather  than  top  down  solutions  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
looking  for  consensus  on  common  ground  to  implement  a  vision  of  how  we  live 
on  the  landscape. 
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Question:      Do  you  believe  that  the  biblical  mandate  to  protect  all  species 
transcends  the  rights  of  individuals  to  own  and  use  property? 

Answer        Our  right  to  own  and  use  property  and  our  responsibility  to  act 
as  good  stewards  over  all  things  entrusted  to  us  by  our  Creator  are  both  important 
and  valuable  attributes  of  American  citizenship.  The  "biblical  mandate"  you  refer  to 
should  guide  us  daily  to  live  more  lightly  on  the  land,  with  care  and  affection  for 
the  whole  of  creation. 

Question:      How  would  you  insure  property  rights  are  protected  in  the  course  of 
protecting  endangered  species? 

Answer        In  March  of  1995  the  Administration  released  a  "Ten  Point  Plan" 
to  improve  implementation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  addressing  legitimate 
problem  areas,  including  the  concerns  of  private  property  owners,  while 
maintaining  the  core  goal  of  protecting  our  Nation's  priceless  biological  heritage. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONNIE  R.  COHEN 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  -  POLICY,  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

March  27, 1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  in  support  of 
the  1997  budget  for  the  management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Since  1993, 
we  have  worked  diligently  for  the  preservation,  management,  and  proper  use  of  the 
great  natural  and  cultural  resources  entrusted  to  the  Department's  care. 

At  the  same  time,  along  with  the  rest  of  Interior's  bureaus  and  offices,  Departmental 
Management  has  worked  aggressively  to  streamline  its  programs,  re-engineer  its 
processes,  and  improve  customer  service.  Before  discussing  the  1997  budget,  we  will 
highlight  some  of  the  activities  that  have  taken  place  as  part  of  this  streamlining 
effort. 

Staffing,  the  largest  cost  within  Departmental  Management,  has  been  reduced  and  is 
projected  to  decrease  by  nearly  175  Kits,  or  more  than  16  percent,  between  1993  and 
1997.  The  buyout  program  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reduce  staffing  and 
yield  long  term  savings,  with  minimal  impact  to  ongoing  operations.   While  128 
employees  departed  through  the  use  of  buyouts  between  1994  and  1996,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  conduct  a  reduction  in  force  in  order  to  achieve  staffing  reductions 
commensurate  with  reduced  funding  in  19%. 

Another  significant  milestone  in  streamlining  Departmental  Management  occurred 
in  1995.    Under  a  new  organizational  arrangement,  management  and  coordination 
and  executive  leadership  were  retained  in  the  Departmental  Management 
appropriation.   Support  services  and  operational  activities  were  transferred  into  a 
new  operational  service  organization  called  the  Interior  Service  Center. 

Where  applicable,  delegations  of  authority  were  made,  supervisory  responsibilities 
were  aggregated,  the  team  concept  was  instituted,  and  positions  no  longer  needed 
were  eliminated.   These  actions  resulted  in  further  streamlining.   For  example,  from 
1994  to  1997,  FTEs  in  the  Management  and  Coordination  activity  of  Departmental 
Management  decreased  by  90,  or  28  percent.  Over  the  same  period,  funding  for 
Management  and  Coordination  dropped  $4.6  million,  or  18  percent. 

There  have  also  been  considerable  improvements  in  financial  management,  despite 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  financial  management  staff  since  1993.   When  the 
Department's  Inspector  General  conducted  audits  on  1994  financial  statements  for 
the  12  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  six  received  unqualified  opinions, 
three  received  qualifications  on  their  statements,  and  three  received  disclaimers  on 
their  statements.  Audits  on  1995  financial  statements  are  underway  and  we 
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anticipate  all  Interior  bureaus  will  receive  audit  opinions  without  disclaimers.   The 
progress  in  these  audits  reflects  significant  improvements  in  financial  management 
throughout  the  Department,  accomplishing  a  major  goal  of  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  legislation. 

In  one  of  the  most  successful  implementations  in  government,  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  Department's  employees  are  now  interconnected  on  electronic  mail. 
The  use  of  Internet  was  expanded  throughout  the  Department  to  improve  electronic 
communication  and  share  Interior's  information  with  other  government  agencies 
and  the  public,   A  program  was  established  to  coordinate  and  standardize 
Departmental  Administrative  Systems,  resulting  in  improved  communications  and 
increased  efficiency. 

Interior  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  implementing  electronic  commerce  in  the 
procurement  process.  With  22  approved  sites,  the  Department  has  more 
procurement  offices  with  certified  capability  for  the  Federal  Acquisition  Computer 
Network  than  all  other  civilian  agencies  combined.   This  has  enabled  Interior  to 
lead  the  civilian  Federal  government  in  the  number  of  actions  processed  through 
the  network  and  extend  $100,000  simplified  purchasing  authority  to  all  of  those  sites. 
Purchase  card  use  doubled  again  in  1995,  simplifying  purchasing  and  speeding 
delivery  for  over  200,000  small  transactions. 

One  of  the  principal  responsibilities  of  Departmental  Management  is  to  manage  and 
coordinate  the  Department's  programs.    Interior's  tasks  have  a  common  natural 
resources  theme  carried  out  in  a  wide  range  of  distinct  activities,  from  visitor 
protection  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  earthquake  monitoring  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  to  mineral  leasing  on  public  lands.   In  addition,  the 
Department  is  highly  dispersed  geographically,  operating  at  an  estimated  2,500 
locations. 

The  task  of  managing  the  Department  is  extraordinarily  challenging,  yet  the  request 
for  funding  needed  to  accomplish  this  task  remains  relatively  modest  in  keeping 
with  the  tight  financial  times  we  are  all  facing.  The  1997  budget  request  for 
Departmental  Management  totals  $59.2  million,  which  includes  $500,000  for  the 
Department's  construction  policy  function.   This  request  constitutes  about  six-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  the  Department's  overall  1997  budget. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  Interior's  mission,  a  minimum  of 
centralized  management  and  coordination  is  necessary.  This  activity  is  funded 
under  the  Department  Management  appropriation.   In  addition  to  its  management 
and  coordination  functions,  mere  still  remains  a  significant  amount  of  FTEs  and 
funding  within  Departmental  Management  engaged  in  activities  that  directly  serve 
other  bureaus  and  the  public  For  example,  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
caseload  includes  cases  pertaining  to  public  and  acquired  lands  and  their  resources, 
including  surface  mining,  contract  disputes,  appeals  from  determinations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Indian  Probate  matters.  Housing  this  and  other 
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functions  centrally  in  the  Department  eliminates  redundancy,  concentrates 
expertise,  and  lowers  costs. 

The  budget  request  for  Departmental  Management  is  straightforward.  While  the 
amount  for  1997  is  slightly  above  the  19%  Conference  level,  it  uses  nearly  $1.2 
million  in  savings  derived  through  streamlining  to  offset  pay  raises;  increases  in 
fixed  costs,  such  as  rent;  and  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  average  FTE  cost.  The  net 
request  for  1997  for  Departmental  Management  seeks  no  increase  in  FTEs  or  funding 
for  additional  workload  or  new  programs.   The  re-engineering  and  reinvention  that 
has  already  been  accomplished  will  allow  Departmental  Management  activities  to 
maintain  operations  through  increased  productivity.   At  the  same  time, 
Departmental  Management  will  continue  its  efforts  to  downsize,  improve 
management,  streamline  procedures,  and  reduce  costs. 

An  important  initiative  in  the  Departmental  Management  request  —  and  one  which 
supports  the  concept  of  streamlining  and  improving  customer  service  —   is  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  franchise  fund  for  the  Department  under  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994.   Appropriations 
language  establishing  the  fund  is  included  in  the  general  provisions.   While  the 
Department  benefits  from  having  working  capital  funds  in  several  of  its  bureaus, 
the  franchise  fund  will  enhance  the  Department's  ability  to  offer  administrative 
services  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  retain  a  small 
percentage  of  annual  income  to  make  investments  in  improved  technology  and 
systems.  Being  selected  as  a  franchise  fund  pilot  has  helped  Interior  attract  other 
customers  and  improve  our  services,  while  lowering  costs.   Establishing  the 
franchise  fund  will  maintain  this  momentum. 

The  new  Interior  Service  Center  also  operates  under  the  concept  that  operations 
activities  will  become  more  cost  competitive  and  provide  the  Center  with  an 
incentive  to  improve  service.   The  Service  Center  was  designed  to  operate 
independently  and,  in  addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  Department,  provide 
their  services,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  others  within  and  outside  Interior. 

The  1997  budget  requests  no  separate  funding  in  the  Construction  Management 
appropriation.   Following  the  lead  of  this  Subcommittee,  the  Office  of  Construction 
Management  was  dissolved.  Funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  facilities 
transition  team  is  requested  in  the  Bureau's  budget,  while  funding  for  the 
Department's  construction  policy  function  is  included  in  the  request  for  the  Office  of 
Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety  in  the  Departmental  Management  appropriation. 

This  concludes  the  testimony  for  Departmental  Management.   The  Department  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have  concerning  this 
request. 
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COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

Question:   The  last  Continuing  Resolution  contained  an  additional      ~^ 
reduction  of  $884,000  to  the  Departmental  Management  account  and  the 
Conferees  gave  the  Department  broad  discretion  in  distributing  this  reduction. 
Specifically,  how  were  those  cuts  distributed? 

Answer:  On  March  29, 1996,  the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  agreed 
to  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  section  of  the  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act. 
This  agreement  provided  $56,912,000  for  Departmental  Management,  including  an 
unallocated  reduction  of  $884,000  from  the  previous  Conference  level.  In  addition, 
Departmental  Management's  share  of  the  across-the  board  rescission  in  the  final 
Omnibus  appropriation,  P.L.  104-134,  is  $74,000,  for  a  total  reduction  of  $958,000  to  be 
spread  among  our  offices.    We  have  reviewed  our  actual  spending  to  date  in  1996  to 
determine  where  this  additional  reduction  might  be  taken  to  have  the  least  amount 
of  disruption  to  operations.    However,  maintaining  flexibility  in  allocating  the 
reduction  is  still  critical  this  far  into  the  fiscal  year.   With  uncertainties  about 
unanticipated  costs,  as  well  as  potential  attrition  over  the  next  five  months,  the 
precise  impact  of  this  reduction  is  difficult  to  calculate,  but  we  have  attempted  to  do 
so.  The  following  table  represents  our  best  guess  at  this  time. 
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Departmental  Management 

Distribution  of  Reduction /Rescission 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Departmental  Direction: 
Secretary's  immediate  office 
Executive  secretariat 
Congressional  &  intergovt  aff 
Communications 
A/S-Water  &  science 
A/S-Land  &  minerals  mgmt 
A/S-Fish  &  wildlife  &  parks 
A/S-Indian  affairs 
A/S-Policy,  mgmt  &  budget 
Subtotal,  Dept  Direction 

Management  and  Coordination: 
Environmental  policy  &  comp 
Policy  analysis 

Managing  risk  &  public  policy 
Equal  opportunity 
Ethics 

Office  of  personnel 
Acquisition  &  property  mgmt 
Small  &  disad.  bus.  util. 
Information  resources  mgmt 
Office  of  budget 
Financial  management 
Aircraft  services 
Subtotal,  Mgmt.  &  Coord. 

Hearings  and  appeals 

Central  services 

reduction  /  rescission 


FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Conference 

Change 

Enacted 

2,947 

- 

2,947 

864 

864 

1,453 

-53 

1,400 

1,046 

1,046 

804 

804 

759 

-50 

709 

757 

757 

751 

-50 

701 

1,075 

1,075 

10,456 

-153 

10,303 

2,982 

-200 

2,782 

2,220 

2,220 

762 

762 

1,192 

-100 

1,092 

392 

392 

2,359 

-300 

2,059 

2,014 

-5 

2,009 

415 

415 

2,719 

2,719 

2,859 

-100 

2,759 

2,124 

-100 

2,024 

825 

825 

20,863 

-805 

20,058 

7,039 

7,039 

19,438 

19,438 

-958 


TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 


56,838 


-958 


56,838 
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Question:  Should  the  Committee's  funding  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  be 
lower  ihan  the  current  year's,  what  specific  programs  would  you  reduce  or  eliminate 
in  your  budget  request? 

Answer  We  would  not  propose  any  specific  programs  for  elimination.  We 
have  already  undergone  a  comprehensive  review  of  policy  versus  operations 
funding,  as  well  as  a  reduction-in-force.   Because  of  increasing  uncontrollable  costs, 
any  further  reductions  in  funding  would  necessitate  reductions  in  personnel  and 
have  a  deleterious  affect  on  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  operate  as  a  cohesive 
entity.  The  result  would  be  to  foster  redundancy  and  even  higher  operating  costs  to 
bureau  programs. 

STREAMLINING  INITIATIVES 

Question:  Your  justification  indicates  that  you  have  utilized  nearly  $1.2 
million  in  streamlining  savings  to  help  offset  pay  raises  and  increases  in  fixed  costs 
such  as  rent.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to  encourage  the  Interior  agencies  to 
achieve  further  savings  by  co-locating  offices,  reducing  levels  of  review  and 
management,  reduce  administration  positions  especially  congressional,  legislative 
and  public  affairs,  and  combine  functions,  systems,  programs  and  activities, 
particularly  among  the  land  management  agencies? 

Answer:  In  the  past  year  the  Department  has  changed  dramatically  with 
the  legislated  elimination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  integration  of  the 
National  Biological  Service  into  the  Geological  Survey.   Dramatic  downsizing 
has  occurred  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  and 
Departmental  Management.   The  Department  will  continue  to  lead  in 
reinvention  by  focusing  on  providing  the  best  services  and  products  to  the 
American  people.  We  will  continue  to  do  this  by  reevaluating  programs, 
redirecting  resources,  and  reengineering  work  and  processes,  all  with  an 
emphasis  on  our  customers. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  headquarters  staff  and  funds, 
enabling  bureaus  to  redirect  funds  and  staff  from  headquarters-type  activities  to 
on-the-ground  activities.  Most  of  the  reduction  in  headquarters  staff  is  the 
result  of  planned  buyouts  and  hiring  freezes.  The  shift  from  headquarters  to 
the  field  has  been  accomplished  primarily  by  eliminating  headquarters  jobs  and 
filling  vacancies  in  field  operations.  Overall,  Interior  staffing  in  19%  has 
declined  by  almost  7,500  from  the  1993  base  level.  Workload  has  increased  in 
almost  every  area.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out 
Interior  programs  and  provide  service  to  the  public  if  we  had  not  found  ways  to 
devote  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Department's  human  and  financial  resources 
to  direct  program  activities  and  less  to  managerial  overhead. 
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For  FY  1997,  we  will  continue  to  find  ways  to  improve  performance  and  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  Interior  services.     Our  reinvention  labs  are 
developing  innovative  new  approaches  to  management.    We  are  empowering 
employees  to  change  how  we  work  and  have  chartered  and  trained  over  thirty 
reinvention  lab  teams  across  Interior.   The  labs  are  being  challenged  to 
reengineer  our  processes  and  make  changes  that  will  make  the  Department 
both  more  efficient  and  more  effective. 

We  will  continue  to  consolidate  efforts  and  eliminate  levels  of  review  as  the 
Denver  Service  Center  of  the  National  Park  Service  did  to  reduce  by  50  percent 
the  amount  of  architectural  and  engineering  review  time  required  for  major 
projects.  The  review  days  for  projects  are  being  decreased  from  an  average  of 
810  to  395  days,  a  reduction  of  two  work  years. 

We  will  look  for  cost  savings  similar  to  those  achieved  in  the  Minerals 
Management  Service's  Data  Management  Division  where  processing  royalty 
payments  now  takes  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  used  to  take  a  contractor.  The 
processing  of  Payor  Information  Forms  was  streamlined,  allowing  MMS 
analysts  to  absorb  the  work  load.  This  will  save  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  processing  time  was  decreased  by  78  percent  from  14  to  three 
days. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  exploring  the  one-stop  shopping  concept  on  a 
few  reservations.   This  will  allow  BIA  to  better  serve  its  clients,  while  reducing 
overhead  costs.   In  the  meantime,  a  joint  effort  between  the  Indian  Health 
Service  (MS)  and  BIA  to  collaborate  and  eventually  share  information 
resources  management  and  telecommunications  equipment  and  cable  has 
proceeded.  BIA  and  IHS  are  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  sharing  the 
maintenance  functions  of  non-medical  facilities  management  and  employee 
quarters. 

Interior's  procurement  organizations  have  made  significant  progress  in 
streamlining  their  workforce  to  meet  reinvention  targets.    Procurement  staff 
has  been  reduced  by  17  percent  overall,  much  of  which  relates  to  headquarters 
staffing.  The  FY  1999  target  is  to  reduce  procurement  staff  by  33  percent 
Departmentwide. 

As  we  plan  specific  bureau  implementations  of  the  Interior  Department 
Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS),  we  are  assisting  bureaus  to  review  their 
workforce  deployment  and  workload,  and  to  identify  opportunities  for 
streamlining  or  cross-servicing  with  other  Interior  bureaus  or  other  agencies. 
The  electronic  requisitioning  capabilities  in  IDEAS  enable  user  requirements  to 
be  routed  to  any  servicing  procurement  office,  whether  it  is  down  the  hall  or 
across  the  country. 
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In  FY  1995,  over  200,000  Interior  purchase  transactions  were  completed  with  the 
government  purchase  card.  The  number  of  cards  issued  and  dollar  value  of 
transactions  more  than  doubled  in  FY  1995,  to  9,814  and  $68.7  million, 
respectively.  In  FY  19%  and  1997,  we  are  identifying  methods  to  expand 
purchase  card  use  and  reduce  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  process  payments 
for  purchase  card  transactions.  We  are  also  exploring  opportunities  to  use  the 
card  as  a  payment  method  to  simplify  and  reduce  repetitive  service  payments, 
such  as  those  for  utilities. 

In  1993,  the  Department  completed  the  initial  phase  of  the  "Best  Practices" 
Project  which  was  aimed  at  identifying  accounting  and  financial  management 
policies,  practices,  and  processes  which  would  be  improved,  combined,  or 
eliminated  to  produce  savings  and  /or  improved  efficiency.   A  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  payments  associated  with  the  increasing  use  of  the 
procurement  bank  card,  coupled  with  the  elimination  of  many  manual 
processing  activities,  have  allowed  bureau  finance  offices  to  function  with 
fewer  staff  resources.  As  a  result  of  these  and  related  efforts,  the  total 
accounting  and  finance  staffs  within  the  Department  were  reduced  by 
approximately  20  percent  from  1993  to  1995. 

The  Department  continues  to  review  and  reengineer  financial  management 
processes.  In  FY  1997,  additional  economies  are  expected  from  interfacing  the 
IDEAS  to  the  accounting  system  and  from  further  automating  the 
reconciliation  workload  associated  with  processing  travel  related  transactions. 
In  addition,  initiatives  are  underway  to  investigate  other  processes  and 
software  improvements  to  enhance  the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Financial  System. 

Many  initiatives  are  underway  in  the  Human  Resources  area.   Three  Interior 
bureaus  in  the  Sacramento,  California,  area  have  combined  their  personnel 
services  assets  under  one  roof.  This  has  allowed  a  reduction  in  personnel 
resources,  as  well  as  space  and  facilities.  All  three  are  electronically 
interconnected  for  rapid  exchange  of  information.   Additionally,  personnel 
services  staffs  of  Minerals  Management  Service  and  Departmental 
Management  have  been  consolidated  to  provide  for  more  efficient  services  and 
cost  savings.  Under  the  new  Federal  Personnel  and  Payroll  System,  managers 
can  generate,  sign,  transmit  to  personnel  and  track  actions  using  the  automated 
personnel  action  module.  This  system  reduces  non-value  added  workload.   By 
continuing  to  bring  in  other  Federal  agencies  as  clients,  significant  savings  are 
expected. 
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The  Automated  Vacancy  Announcement  Distribution  System  (AVADS) 
provides  the  ability  to  electronically  create  and  distribute  vacancy 
announcements.   By  using  AVADS,  the  Department  has  increased  the  speed, 
efficiency  and  timeliness  of  delivery  of  announcements.   Distribution  of  paper 
announcements  was  eliminated,  resulting  in  savings  of  $1.6  million  per  year  in 
postage  alone,  not  including  printing  costs  or  paper  stock  costs.  Other 
automated  systems  in  the  personnel  area  such  as  PROCLASS,  MARS,  and 
Employee  Express  are  producing  similar  savings  in  time  and  money. 

The  Office  of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  has  streamlined  by 
combining  positions  while  attempting  to  provide  the  same  level  of  services. 
The  Office  continues  coordinating  all  the  legislative  programs  of  the 
Department,  not  only  overseeing  the  preparation  and  clearance  of  all 
Departmental  proposals,  but  also  responding  to  the  requests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  other  agencies  for  Departmental 
views  on  pending  legislation;  obtaining  administration  clearances  on 
legislative  and  oversight  testimony  to  be  presented  to  Congressional 
committees;  reviewing  controlled  correspondence  packages;  and  coordinating 
the  collection  and  review  of  Departmental  documents  requested  by 
Congressional  committees  in  their  oversight  function.   By  making  the  Service 
Branch  the  central  repository  of  all  legislative  history  files,  Bureau 
Congressional  Affairs  Offices  have  been  able  to  streamline  their  operations. 
Also,  the  Office  combined  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Directors  into  one 
position. 

We  will  continue  to  reduce  costs  through  automation  of  systems  and  processes 
and  creating  user  friendly,  paperless  systems. 

NPS  PARKWAY  TRANSFER 

Question:  As  part  of  a  REGO  II  initiative,  the  Department  is  intending  to 
forward  to  Congress  language  to  transfer  some  of  the  local  parkways  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Have  the  states  changed  their  mind  this  past  year  and  agreed  to  assume  this 
responsibility? 

Answer  Since  the  FY  1997  President's  Budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  National  Park  Service  has  had  discussions  with  officials  of  both 
states  concerning  the  proposed  parkway  transfer.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  have  changed  their  opposition  to  the  proposal 
to  provide  that  each  state  assume  the  management  responsibility  of  certain 
portions  of  parkways  which  are  used  essentially  as  commuter  roads  in  these 
states. 
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ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 

Question:  Interior  has  been  aggressive  in  implementing  electronic  commerce 
in  the  procurement  process.  What  are  the  specific  savings  and  efficiencies  associated 
with  this  initiative?  Will  the  Department  continue  to  achieve  further  savings  in  the 
outyears? 

Answer  The  Department  has  implemented  electronic  commerce  (EC), 
using  the  Federal  Acquisition  Computer  Network  (FACNET)  infrastructure, 
more  aggressively  than  any  other  civilian  Federal  agency.  We  have  now 
installed  the  software  and  performed  training  at  over  40  buying  units  and  have 
given  interim  FACNET  certification  to  22  of  these  sites.   Our  monthly  dollar 
value  of  awards  using  FACNET  EC  is  now  at  $1  million.  As  part  of  an  effort  to 
analyze  the  productivity  increases  and  cost  savings  that  could  be  documented 
for  this  effort,  we  conducted  a  test  to  compare  electronic  commerce  with 
conventional  buying  procedures  for  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
We  are  now  beginning  an  extensive  post-implementation  review  of  our 
Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS)  project,  including 
the  EC  initiative. 

Findings  of  the  FY  1995  review  revealed  that  increased  competition  for  EC 
actions  somewhat  lowered  the  cost  of  goods  procured.  We  cannot  yet  project 
savings  that  will  accrue  through  the  use  of  EC,  since  there  is  a  learning  lead 
time  for  procurement  staffs  and  because  the  government  wide  EC 
infrastructure  is  not  fully  operational  yet.  We  are  exploring  other  EC 
applications,  particularly  placing  electronic  orders  against  indefinite  delivery 
contracts,  and  expect  those  efforts  to  provide  additional  productivity  increases. 

FRANCHISE  FUND  PILOT 

Question:  The  Department  is  proposing  through  legislative  language,  the 
establishment  of  a  franchise  fund.  Could  you  explain  the  difference  between  this  new 
fund  and  your  working  capital  fund?  Your  statement  indicates  that  being  selected  as 
pilot  program  has  helped  Interior  attract  other  customers  and  improve  services.  If 
establishment  of  this  hand  requires  separate  Congressional  action,  how  were  you  able 
to  begin  offering  services? 

Answer:   The  Denver  Administrative  Service  Center  (DASC),  the  Washington 
Administrative  Service  Center  (WASC),  and  the  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC)  are 
funded  through  authorized  working  capital  funds  that  have  been  in  place  for  a 
number  of  years.  Both  the  DASC  and  the  WASC  attract  and  provide  services  to  other 
governmental  organizations  under  the  Economy  Act.   The  ISC  was  recently 
established  and  provides  centralized  services  to  clients  located  principally  in  the  Main 
Interior  Building  and  clients  who  use  aircraft  services.  The  difference  between  these 
working  capital  funds  and  the  proposed  franchise  fund  pilot  is  that  the  franchise  fund 
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pilot  will  focus  primarily  on  non-Interior  Government  clients  and  have  the  ability 
authorized  in  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  to  retain  up  to  four  percent 
of  its  revenue  for  investments  in  administrative  systems  and  other  infrastructure 
improvements.    Although  the  Department  is  able  to  provide  services  to  non-Interior 
Government  clients  through  the  current  working  capital  funds,  the  franchise  fund 
pilot  offers  the  opportunity  to  expand  our  client  base,  further  reduce  costs,  and  make 
strategic  future  improvements  that  will  benefit  all  our  clients. 

Question:  The  concept  of  franchise  funds  is  a  sound  one,  however,  considering 
the  effects  of  downsizing,  absorbing  fixed  costs  and  other  factors,  how  will  the  agencies 
involved  with  "offering  their  services  to  others"  manage  their  primary  work  duties  at 
Interior  and  still  have  time  to  undertake  these  additional  responsibilities? 

Answer:  In  all  cases  the  additional  services  will  be  provided  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis  and  will  be  self  funding.   FTE  restrictions  have  historically  been  a 
problem,  and  relieving  the  Department  of  these  restrictions  is  another  reason  for  the 
Department's  interest  in  becoming  a  franchise  fund  pilot.   However,  FTEs  are  not  an 
issue  with  the  substantial  downsizing  that  the  Department  has  undertaken  over  the 
past  several  years  due  in  large  part  to  limited  funds.  Providing  services  to  other 
departments  will  increase  our  capacity  for  serving  Interior's  needs.  If  additional  staff 
is  required,  their  cost  would  be  factored  into  the  cost  to  the  customer  for  the  services 
being  provided. 

Question:  What  specific  offices  or  functions  are  most  likely  to  participate  in  the 
franchise  program? 

Answer  The  franchise  fund  pilot  is  intended  to  start  on  a  limited  basis  to  test 
our  ability  to  market  particular  services  to  other  departments  and  to  make  appropriate 
investments  to  provide  the  highest  quality  service  to  current  and  future  clients. 
Initially  the  services  will  include  provision  of  accounting  and  procurement  systems, 
accounting  operations,  Electronic  Data  Interchange  Gateway,  Automated  Vacancy 
Announcement  and  Distribution  System,  Interactive  Computer  Based  Training 
performance  support  products  and  services,  and  mainframe  computer  timesharing 
services. 

Question:  How  have  these  offices  been  affected  by  losses  in  Kit's  due  to  buy- 
out, RIFs,  etc.? 

Answer  Neither  of  the  Administrative  Service  Centers  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  loss  of  FTEs.  However,  the  Interior  Service  Center  has  had  FTE 
reductions  as  a  result  of  the  restructuring  of  Departmental  Management. 
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INTERIOR  SERVICE  CENTER 

Question:  How  is  the  new  Interior  Service  Center  working? 

Answer:  The  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC)  became  an  organization 
within  Departmental  Management  by  Secretarial  Order  on  December  10,  1995. 
It  includes  operational  activities  previously  in  offices  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  in  its  entirety,  and  the  transitional 
phase  of  the  Office  of  Construction  Management.  The  ISC  generates  its 
revenue  through  centralized  and  direct  billed  working  capital  fund  payments 
from  its  customers  and  through  reimbursable  agreements. 

The  ISC's  first  task  was  to  create  the  savings  required  to  move 
$2  million  in  aviation  services  into  the  centralized  working  capital  fund  with 
as  little  impact  as  possible  on  bureau  and  office  customers.  That  was 
accomplished  through  realization  of  the  savings  from  the  rigorous  budgeting 
and  costing  process  within  the  services  traditionally  provided  through  the 
working  capital  fund;  service  cuts  adopted  by  the  Aviation  Executive  Council; 
and  reexamination  by  the  Departmental  budget  office  of  the  working  capital 
fund  activities  in  general. 

The  ISC  expects  to  become  an  excellent,  entrepreneurial  service  provider. 
Three  fundamentals  underlie  that  goal:   cost-effectiveness;   customer 
orientation;  and  learning,  technological  and  teamwork  success.  In  its  four 
months,  the  ISC  has  worked  aggressively,  using  as  a  guide  the  direction  to 
deliver  services  in  a  business-like  manner  within  a  competitive  climate.   It  is 
too  early  to  describe  the  Center  as  successful,  but  it  is  carrying  out  the  activities 
necessary  to  achieve  success. 

Now  that  a  rigorous  cost  examination  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
budget  process,  accompanied  by  RIFs,  the  ISC  is  outlining  and  costing  each  of  its 
service  processes  for  more  fundamental  changes,  including  those  available 
through  new  technology.  The  Center  is  also  identifying  those  services  that  can 
move  to  a  competitive  climate  and  current  use-based  allocations  for  those  that 
must  remain  centralized  assessments.   Business  plans  will  serve  as  the  guide 
for  service  provision  and  for  negotiations  with  customers. 

The  ISC  has  trained  its  employees  in  business  customer  service  standards.  It 
has  used  focus  groups  to  provide  content  for  customer  surveys,  currently  ready 
to  be  distributed.  The  Center  and  the  Departmental  Budget  Office  are  also  using 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  Advisory  Committee  for  customer 
recommendations  on  the  quality,  quantity,  and  method  of  funding  of  services. 

ISC  employees  are  making  a  major  cultural  shift,  from  a  "budgeted  activities" 
frame  of  reference  to  a  "competitive  business"  framework.  The  Center  has 
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concentrated  on  home-grown  training  so  that  employees  may  learn  the 
customer  skills,  the  financial  skills,  and  the  team  work  skills  needed.   We  have 
found  several  proposed  technological  advances  that  will  allow  savings  for  the 
future. 

PROVISION  OF  SERVICES 

Question:  Can  you  explain  the  relationship  between  the  new  Service  Center, 
the  Working  Capital  Fund,  the  Franchise  Fund,  and  Central  Services  under  the  new 
structure? 

Answer   The  new  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC)  was  formed  to  house  all  of  the 
operations  activities  provided  by  the  Departmental  Management  organization.   In 
addition  to  selling  services  to  Departmental  Management,  the  ISC  sells  services  to 
other  Interior  bureaus  and  offices,  certain  independent  commissions,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.   ISC  activities  are  financed  through  the  Departmental  Working 
Capital  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  Departmental  Working  Capital  Fund,  working  capital  funds  exist  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Geological  Survey  and  are  used  to  finance,  among 
other  things,  operations  of  the  Denver  and  Washington  Administrative  Service 
Centers,  respectively. 

The  franchise  fund  pilot,  which  operates  within  existing  working  capital  funds,  is 
intended  to  focus  attention  on  providing  services  to  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.    The  franchise  fund  pilot  will  improve  the  marketing  of 
Interior's  service  capabilities,  reduce  costs  through  economies  of  scale,  provide 
investment  funds  to  update  systems,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  FTEs  to 
support  cross-servicing  of  non-Interior  clients.   The  franchise  fund  pilot  will  focus 
primarily  on  external  clients.   The  Administrative  Service  Centers  will  focus  on 
providing  services  to  Interior  clients,  directly  supporting  external  clients  where  they 
already  have  a  current  relationship,  and  providing  new  services  for  targeted  business 
areas  through  the  franchise  fund  pilot. 

The  Central  Services  activity  in  the  Departmental  Management  appropriation  funds 
the  general  administrative  costs  of  the  Departmental  Management  organization.   In 
addition  to  paying  for  services  provided  by  the  ISC,  it  includes  funding  for  space, 
worker's  and  unemployment  compensation,  FTS  charges,  postage,  and  personnel 


The  Department  hopes  to  continue  to  provide  improved  services  at  a  reduced 
operating  cost  using  a  variety  of  approaches,  including  the  franchise  fund  concept. 
We  would  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Committee  for  the  franchise  fund,  providing 
another  way  to  seek  further  improvements  in  the  manner  in  which  we  address 
common  administrative  needs. 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

Question:  Your  budget  indicates  that  there  have  been  significant  changes  made 
to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  this  past  year.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  the 
details  of  these  modifications. 

Answer  Generally  speaking,  the  changes  reflect  streamlining  and 
reengineering  measures,  the  addition  of  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  safety  and  training 
activities,  and  the  reorganization  in  Departmental  Management  whereby  policy 
activities  were  separated  from  operational  activities.  A  few  activities  were  added  to 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  that  had  been  performed  on  a  reimbursable  basis  under  the 
Departmental  Management  appropriation. 

Streamlining  and  reengineering  measures  included  delegating  certain  printing 
responsibilities  to  bureaus,  flattening  the  management  structure  (thereby  eliminating 
middle  management  positions),  and  co-locating  activities  to  achieve  economies 
through  shared  administrative  support  and  cross-training.   The  net  result  is  lower 
cost  to  customers  for  services  procured  from  activities  financed  through  the  working 
capital  fund. 

As  identified  in  FY  1996  report  language  accompanying  H.R.  1977,  Office  of  Aircraft 
Services  safety  and  training  activities  were  absorbed  into  the  working  capital  fund. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Department's  Aviation  Management  Council,  the  amount 
required  for  this  effort  was  reduced  by  over  22  percent. 

As  you  know  from  our  reprogramming  letters,  Departmental  Management  was 
reorganized  in  such  a  way  that  policy  activities  were  grouped  and  managed  separately 
from  operating  activities.  Policy  activities  are  funded  directly  by  appropriations,  while 
operating  activities  are  financed  through  the  Departmental  Working  Capital  Fund 
which,  in  turn,  bills  the  end  user.  The  exchange  caused  several  activities  to  move 
into  and  out  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  Examples  of  activities  moving  out  of  the 
Fund  include  the  Departmental  Management  budget  office  and  the  all  hazards 
program.   Examples  of  activities  moving  into  the  Fund  include  EEO  complaints 
processing  and  FOIA  and  Privacy  Act  activities. 

Finally,  other  reimbursable  activities  such  as  the  Twin  Cities  Federal  Executive  Board, 
the  Department's  drug  testing  program,  and  law  enforcement  and  fire  fighter  (6c) 
retirements  were  moved  into  the  Working  Capital  Fund.   Personnel  services  for  the 
Departmental  Management  organization,  which  was  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund, 
are  now  obtain  on  a  reimbursable  basis  from  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
personnel  office.  A  table  showing  the  changes  will  be  sent  to  the  Subcommittee 
separately. 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Question:  One  of  the  key  accomplishments  listed  for  the  Office  of  Managing 
Risk  and  Public  Safety  was  coordinating  a  study  of  the  National  Park  Services' 
construction  program  regarding  their  national  priority  setting  process  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  their  public  works  projects.  Is  the  Department  working  with  the  Park 
Service  to  ensure  that  the  recommendations  are  implemented?   How  many  have 
been  implemented  to  date? 

Answer  The  Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety  is  continuing  to 
work  with  the  National  Park  Service  to  implement  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  Report  sent  to  Congress  in  1995,  entitled 
"Opportunities  for  Improvement  of  the  NPS  Line  Item  Construction  Program: 
Definition,  Control  and  Priority  Setting." 

In  February  1996,  NPS  issued  a  project  agreement  which  describes  an  approach, 
schedule,  and  team  to  accomplish  the  recommended  actions  in  the  task  force 
report,  with  initial  actions  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  FY  1997.  Major  action 
areas  are  accountability,  selection  for  a  servicewide  priority  list,  and  the  use  of 
cost/benefit  assessment. 

Current  activities  include  a  Special  Directive  issued  March  1, 1996,  entitled 
"Servicewide  Development  Strategy:  The  Next  Decade;"   an  Independent 
Project  Assessment  Team  has  been  appointed  and  met  in  February  1996  to 
establish  the  selection  and  ranking  process.  This  Team  will  meet  in  July  1996  to 
develop  a  new  10-year  Servicewide  line-item  construction  priority  list.  The 
NPS  is  continuing  to  develop  C/B  and  value  assessment  methods  for 
application  to  line  item  projects  scheduled  for  construction  in  FY  1997  and  FY 
1998.  This  includes  using  current  methods  for  certain  projects,  as  well  as 
selecting  other  approved  methods  for  other  projects. 

In  summary,  the  NPS  is  making  significant  progress  and  has  a  well  developed 
schedule  and  plan  for  implementing  the  Task  Force  Report 
recommendations. 

GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE  AND  RESULTS  ACT 

Question:  What  progress  has  been  made  this  past  year  to  develop  program 
goals,  objectives,  and  performance  measures  as  required  by  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act? 

Answer:   The  Department  and  all  its  bureaus  are  heavily  involved  in 
meeting  the  intent  and  requirements  of  the  Government  Performance  and 
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Results  Act.  Each  bureau  and  the  Department  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
developing  Strategic  Plans  that  define  goals  and  objectives  and  related 
performance  measures.   At  the  Departmental  level  we  have  developed  a  draft 
mission  statement  and  a  series  of  commitments  and  key  steps  for  us  to  succeed. 
This  provides  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  Department's 
strategic  planning  efforts.  Each  bureau  is  engaged  in  efforts  to  develop  program 
goals,  objectives,  and  performance  measures.  The  bureaus  are  in  different 
stages  of  development  due  to  variations  in  customer  base,  size  of  program,  and 
complexity  of  issues.  The  Department  and  its  bureaus  have  made  sufficient 
progress  this  past  year  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements,  on 
schedule,  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act. 

Question:   How  many  agencies  are  involved  in  this  effort? 

Answer  The  Department  and  each  of  the  remaining  eight  Bureaus  are 
all  working  in  this  effort. 

Question:  What  is  the  level  of  understanding  throughout  the  Department  of 
this  law,  its  implementation  and  its  value  to  planning  and  policy  decisions? 

Answer:  The  level  of  understanding  is  high.  This  can  be  attributed  to  our 
efforts  to  involve  employees  at  all  levels  in  the  development  of  program  goals, 
objectives,  and  performance  measures.  Leadership  has  recognized  the  value  of  the 
law  and  has  championed  and  supported  its  implementation. 

Question:  What  progress  have  been  made  in  developing  a  comprehensive  five 
year  strategic  plan  as  required  by  the  law? 

Answer:  Good  progress  is  being  made  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
development  of  a  comprehensive  five  year  strategic  plan.   The  current  plan  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  proposes  a  strategic  overview  at  the  Departmental  level, 
with  bureau  plans  cascading  to  the  program  level.  At  this  time,  the  Departmental 
strategic  overview  is  under  development.   A  draft  mission  statement  with  strategic 
commitments  is  in  review.   Draft  bureau  plans  are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
Strategies  have  been  developed  and  are  being  implemented  for  consultation  with 
OMB,  the  Congress,  and  customers  in  developing  our  strategic  plan.  A  steering  group 
has  been  established  to  guide  the  process  and  keep  it  on  track  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  The  schedule  that  has  been  developed  calls  for  first  drafts  to 
be  completed  by  September  19%.  This  allows  approximately  one  year  for  revisions 
and  refinements  prior  to  the  submittal  date  of  the  final  plan  in  September  1997. 
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Question:  As  you  continue  your  work  to  implement  the  Act,  do  you  anticipate 
any  problems? 

Answer:  No  problems  are  anticipated  at  this  time.  We  do,  however, 
understand  that  strategic  planning  is  a  complex  and  difficult  process.  The 
development  of  the  plan  is  only  the  first  step,  and  plans  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to 
accommodate  changing  priorities  and  levels  of  funding. 

BUDGET  AMENDMENTS 

Question:  Does  the  Department  anticipate  forwarding  to  Congress  any  budget 
amendment? 

Answer:     A  technical  amendment  for  the  Torres-Martinez  Settlement  Act  in 
the  Indian  Land  and  Water  Claim  Settlements  account  was  sent  recently.  If  there  is 
another  opportunity  to  submit  budget  amendments,  the  Department  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  OSM's  AML  appropriation  language  to  permit  AML  State  Grants  to  be 
used  to  meet  non-Federal  matching  requirements  for  Federal  restoration  projects 
related  to  acid  mine  drainage.  Language  to  this  effect  is  already  included  in  the 
appropriation  language  sheet  included  in  the  OSM  Budget  Justification. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  LESHY,  SOLICITOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

March  28,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  testimony  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997 
budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Our  request  is  for  $35,208,000,  which  will  fund  355 
FTEs.  This  represents  no  increase  in  FTEs  from  FY  1996  and  only  a  modest  increase  of  $600,000 
above  the  FY  1996  Conference  Level  estimate  to  cover  a  portion  of  our  uncontrollable  cost 
increases. 

As  we  explain  below  and  in  more  detail  in  our  budget  justification,  our  Office  continues  to  face  an 
increasing  demand  for  legal  services,  yet  with  essentially  static  resources.  Indeed,  given  the  fixed 
cost  increases  we  experience  every  year,  the  resources  available  for  legal  services  are  actually 
diminishing.  We  have  attempted  to  offset  these  fixed  cost  increases  by  reducing  controllable  costs 
wherever  possible,  and  we  have  continued  to  take  steps—discussed  below~to  streamline  our 
operations  and  increase  efficiency;  but  these  measures  can  only  go  so  far.  Personnel  expenses  and 
fixed  costs  now  make  up  95  percent  of  our  budget,  and  there  is  simply  nothing  left  to  squeeze  out 
of  the  remaining  5  percent. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  we  have  had  to  reduce  staffing  by  leaving  vacancies  unfilled  throughout  the 
Office,  and  it  is  likely  we  will  have  to  furlough  our  staff  for  a  few  days  this  year  to  achieve 
additional  savings.  Without  the  modest  increase  we  are  requesting  for  FY  1997,  we  will  probably 
have  to  institute  a  reduction  in  force  (RIF)  this  fall.  Staffing  reductions  and  furloughs  translate 
directly  into  reduced  legal  services  to  the  Department,  which  only  increases  the  potential  exposure 
of  the  Treasury  to  claims  arising  out  of  departmental  activities. 

Maior  Areas  of  Increased  Demand  for  Legal  Services 

In  the  past  year,  unprecedented  changes  have  occurred  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As 
a  result  of  both  congressional  and  executive  actions,  the  Department's  size,  structure,  and 
responsibilities  are  being  redefined  in  significant  ways.  Much  of  this  redefinition  is  occurring 
through  or  as  a  result  of  the  budget  process.  As  the  following  examples  illustrate,  almost  all  of  it 
has  generated  significant  new  legal  work  for  our  Office. 

o  As  the  result  of  significant  RIFs  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM),  Geological  Survey  (USGS), 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  National  Biological  Service  (NBS),  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
(OSM),  and  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  have  experienced  a  tremendous  increase  in  our 
personnel  and  equal  employment  opportunity  work.  Extensive  legal  advice  was  provided  to 
the  bureaus  during  the  RIF  planning  process,  and  we  have  seen  our  caseload  of  personnel- 
related  administrative  appeals  more  than  double  from  last  year.  The  high  demand  for  legal 
services  in  this  area  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  two  to  three  years. 
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Departmental  and  budget-driven  initiatives  are  also  requiring  changes  to  the  structure  of 
several  of  the  Department's  bureaus.  Examples  include  the  merger  of  NBS  into  USGS;  the 
termination  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  and  the  position  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  that  area;  the  transfer  of  certain  BOM  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Energy;  and  the  transfer  of  certain  BOM  facilities  to  non-Federal  entities.  These  actions 
have  required  significant  levels  of  legal  advice  in  such  areas  as  personnel,  appropriations, 
delegations  of  authority,  and  environmental  compliance.  Planning  and  executing  the  recent 
closure  of  BOM,  for  example,  required  more  legal  services  from  this  Office  than  BOM's 
normal  operations  had  required  in  the  previous  several  years  combined. 

Appropriations  law  issues  have  received  an  unprecedented  level  of  attention  this  year.  Our 
attorneys  helped  draft  language  for  various  FY  1996  continuing  resolutions;  and  they  advised 
the  bureaus  on  the  interpretation  and  implementation  of  each  new  continuing  resolution  with 
regard  to  both  the  amounts  available  and  any  conditions  on  their  use.  Appropriations  riders 
concerning  the  Endangered  Species  Act  listing  process,  the  harvesting  of  salvage  timber,  and 
the  processing  of  mineral  patents  have  led  to  extensive  litigation,  which  we  have  helped  to 
defend.  Finally,  the  two  FY  1996  government  shutdowns  created  significant  legal  issues, 
including  advice  on  what  departmental  activities  could  continue  during  the  shutdowns, 
consistent  with  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  and  advice  on  the  conditions  under  which  state  or 
local  governments  could  operate  national  parks  and  wildlife  refuges  using  non -appropriated 
funds.  We  expect  to  handle  millions  of  dollars  in  claims  by  government  contractors, 
primarily  service  contractors,  who  were  not  paid  during  the  shutdowns. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Department  has  devoted  increased 
attention  to  improving  its  financial  management  practices.  Our  lawyers  have  participated 
heavily  in  counseling  the  bureaus  on  several  initiatives,  including  Indian  trust  fund 
reconciliation,  the  Minerals  Management  Service's  (MMS's)  royalty  program,  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  restructuring,  OSM's  debt  collection  efforts,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  (BLM's)  cost  recovery  program,  and  land  management  user  fees  and 
concessions  reform.  Much  of  this  work  will  continue  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and 
throughout  FY  1997. 

Two  statutes--the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act  and  Indian  Self-Determination  Act-are 
substantially  redefining  the  relationship  between  the  Department  and  Native  Americans  and 
will  fundamentally  alter  the  operations  of  BIA.  Both  statutes  strengthen  and  broaden 
government-to-government  relationships  and  carve  out  a  significantly  greatef  role  for  tribes 
in  the  implementation  of  Federal  programs.  Our  attorneys  have  provided  extensive  advice 
to  the  Department  on  the  negotiated  rulemakings  under  each  statute,  on  self-governance 
compacts  and  funding  agreements,  and  on  BIA's  major  self-determination  contracting 
program.  The  Self-Determination  Act  has  also  led  to  a  significant  increase  in  claims  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

A  major  emphasis  for  the  Department  in  FY  1997  and  beyond  will  be  to  continue  the  search 
for  new  approaches  to  environmental  management  in  order  to  maximize  benefits  and 
minimize  costs  and  regulatory  burdens.  Significant  legal  advice  is  involved  to  ensure  that 
we  are  complying  with  complex  environmental  laws  in  sensible  ways.  Issues  affected 
include  cleaning  up  hazardous  wastes  and  addressing  water  quality  concerns  at  inactive  and 
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abandoned  mines  on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  the  Department  manages. 
The  Department  is  also  legal  trustee  for  natural  resources  under  two  important  Federal 
statutes,  and  we  are  actively  exploring  new  approaches  for  managing  significant  natural 
resource  areas,  preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species,  and  managing  precious  water 
supplies.  Each  of  these  initiatives  requires  the  creative  application  of  laws  and  regulations 
so  as  to  minimize  public  and  private  costs,  reduce  procedural  burdens,  and  maximize 
environmental  accomplishments. 

o  In  response  to  shrinking  resources,  the  Department  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs  to 
more  efficiendy  manage  public  lands  and  their  resources.  Through  improved  management 
practices,  the  Department  is  seeking  to  enhance  the  productivity  of  public  lands  to  achieve 
environmental  and  economic  goals.  These  efforts-which  have  concentrated  on  improved 
rangeland  management  and  more  creative  use  of  land  exchanges-involve  substantial  legal 
input. 

While  these  major  legal  projects  require  significant  attention  from  our  attorneys,  the  bulk  of  our 
resources  remain  devoted  to  what  might  be  called  "nuts-and-bolts"  legal  services,  ensuring  that  the 
Department's  bureaus  and  offices  carry  out  their  day-to-day  responsibilities  within  the  terms  of  the 
law.  This  includes  addressing,  in  both  written  legal  opinions  and  oral  advice,  a  constant  flow  of 
<legal  questions  arising  from  such  generic  statutes  as  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  from  the  many  specific  statutes  applicable 
to  the  Department's  program  areas.  It  also  includes  helping  draft  and  reviewing  for  legal  sufficiency 
proposed  and  final  regulations,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  legal  instruments.  Finally,  it 
includes  representing,  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  and  agencies 
in  a  wide  range  of  administrative  and  judicial  litigation. 

Measures  Taken  To  Streamline  Operations  and  Increase  Efficiency 

Also  during  the  past  year,  we  have  continued  the  efforts  reported  previously  to  streamline  Office 
operations  and  to  make  the  most  of  our  limited  resources.  Some  of  these  efforts  followed  up  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  FY  1994  Solicitor's  Organizational  Study,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Office  conducted  by  management  experts  from  four  departmental  bureaus.  Other  steps  have  also 
been  taken  to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  All  of  these  measures  will  continue  to  bear  fruit 
in  FY  1997. 

o  We  combined  the  eight  branches  of  the  former  Division  of  Energy  and  Resources  and 

Division  of  Surface  Mining  into  five  branches  comprising  two  new  divisions.  The  new 
Division  of  Mineral  Resources,  consisting  of  three  branches,  provides  legal  support  to  all 
the  minerals-related  work  of  BLM,  MMS,  and  OSM.  And  the  new  Division  of  Land  and 
Water  Resources,  consisting  of  two  branches,  provides  legal  support  to  the  Department's 
land  and  water  management  programs  in  BLM  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This 
realignment  has  allowed  us  to  improve  coordination  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  our 
clients,  shift  staff  resources  to  areas  of  greater  need,  and  convert  three  branch  chief  positions 
to  staff  attorney  positions  to  improve  our  supervisor-to-staff  ratio. 

o  .  Last  fall,  our  Division  of  Administration  took  on  the  regulatory  coordination  functions  of  the 
Department's  former  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs.   In  addition  to  providing  legal  review  of 
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draft  proposed  and  final  regulations,  therefore,  the  Office  is  now  ensuring  compliance  with 
procedural  guidance  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Federal  Register. 
Combining  these  functions  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  has  enabled  us  to  improve  our  support 
to  the  bureaus'  efforts  to  streamline  and  reinvent  their  regulations.  Significant  work  on  this 
regulatory  reform  initiative  will  continue  throughout  FY  1997. 

o  Following  up  on  a  recommendation  of  the  Organizational  Study,  we  have  made  a  number 

of  changes  to  our  regional  office  structure.  Under  our  new  alignment,  the  number  of  regions 
has  been  reduced  from  eight  to  seven;  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix  offices  now  report  to 
the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Office  in  Sacramento  (as  do  the  San  Francisco  and  Palm 
Springs  offices);  the  Boise  office  now  reports  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Office  in 
Portland  (as  does  the  Billings  office);  and  the  Twin  Cities  office  now  reports  to  the  Northeast 
Regional  Office  in  Boston  (as  does  the  Pittsburgh  office).  These  changes  have  enabled  us 
to  improve  regional  coordination  in  our  representation  of  the  Department,  particularly  on 
major  legal  projects.  For  example,  the  complex  litigation  involving  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
River  Basin  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  now  all  under  the  supervision  of  one  regional  office 
(Portland).  The  same  is  true  for  the  myriad  of  legal  demands  made  in  connection  with 
Pyramid  Lake/Truckee  Carson  and  management  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River, 
which  are  now  all  supervised  by  Sacramento. 

o  By  the  end  of  FY  1996,  we  will  have  completed  installation  of  local  area  networks  in  all  of 

our  regional  and  field  offices.  Besides  linking  the  attorneys  and  support  staff  within  each 
office,  these  networks  provide  enhanced  communications  links  with  all  of  the  other 
Solicitor's  offices,  as  well  as  improved  automated  legal  research  capabilities.  This  major 
undertaking  has  already  produced  enormous  benefits  for  the  Office,  and  further  increases  in 
efficiency  are  expected.  During  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and  into  FY  1997,  we  will  be 
developing  improved  systems  for  sharing  research  and  tracking  cases  Office-wide.  All  of 
this  work  is  being  done  in-house  to  minimize  costs. 

Conclusion 

We  have  devoted  considerable  effort  to  management  issues  because  of  the  overriding  need  to  handle 
an  increasing  workload  with  declining  resources.  Unlike  line  or  program  agencies,  we  do  not  make 
grants  or  operate  programs  that  can  be  readily  downsized  or  eliminated.  Simply  put,  we  do  not 
have  much  discretion  in  what  we  do.  When  the  Department  is  sued,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
devote  resources  to  the  litigation.  If  a  client  agency  wants  advice  on  how  to  avoid  liability  or  how 
to  structure  a  contract  or  permit  to  protect  the  legal  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  public,  we 
must  respond.    If  we  don't,  the  Department  and  the  Federal  Treasury  are  usually  the  losers. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  significantly  reduced  spending  on  travel,  training,  incentive  awards, 
publications,  and  other  controllable  costs,  but  these  reductions  have  been  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  larger  fixed  cost  increases  we  have  had  to  absorb.  Our  only  recourse  has  been  to  reduce  staffing 
and,  therefore,  the  level  of  legal  services  provided  to  the  Department.  The  modest  increase  in 
funding  we  are  requesting  for  FY  1997  will  help  to  prevent  a  further  significant  erosion  of  those 
services. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 


PERSONNEL  AND  EEO  WORK 

Question  1:  Your  budget  justification  indicates  that  your  workload  has 
dramatically  increased  in  the  areas  of  personnel  and  equal  employment  opportunity 
work.  Since  most  of  this  increase  is  caused  by  RIF's,  would  it  make  sense  to  contract 
out  some  of  the  legal  work? 

Answer:  Our  workload  in  the  personnel  and  EEO  areas  has  indeed  dramatically 
increased.  As  compared  to  FY  1 995,  we  expect  to  handle  131  percent  more  appeals 
to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB)  and  69  percent  more  hearings  before 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  in  FY  1996,  and  57  percent 
more  MSPB  appeals  and  42  percent  more  EEOC  hearings  in  FY  1997. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  workload  due  to  RIF's,  we  do  not  expect  our 
burgeoning  employment  law  workload  to  be  a  short-lived  phenomenon.  For  one  thing, 
downsizing  and  restructuring  will  likely  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  Moreover, 
it  takes  considerable  time  for  such  cases  to  work  themselves  through  the  system,  with 
administrative  appeals,  judicial  review,  and  possible  remands  to  the  agency  along  the 
way.  Finally,  a  major  reason  for  the  increased  workload  is  changes  in  the  underlying 
law,  particularly  in  the  area  of  EEO,  where  successful  complainants  are  now  entitled 
to  compensatory  damages  and  attorney  fees. 

Contracting  out  this  work  is  not  a  feasible  solution  to  our  problem.  In  fact,  we  have 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  retain  the  services  of  personnel  specialist  attorneys  from 
other  Departments  to  assist  us  on  a  temporary  basis.  For  example,  when  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  conducted  a  RIF  in  late  1995  in  its  Menlo  Park,  California,  office, 
more  than  60  MSPB  appeals  were  filed.  Our  San  Francisco  Field  Office  sought  to 
enlist  attorneys  from  other  local  federal  agencies  to  help  out  under  Economy  Act 
agreements  with  the  Geological  Survey,  but  there  was  no  positive  response. 

Private  sector  attorneys  tend  to  have  significantly  higher  hourly  rates  than  government 
attorneys.  Even  if  their  rates  were  comparable,  we  would  expend  considerable 
resources  in  preparing  to  bid  these  matters  out,  selecting,  and  then  supervising  a 
contractor.  Because  we  expect  a  continued  significant  workload  in  this  area 
indefinitely,  the  most  cost-effective  solution  would  be  to  hire  attorneys  to  specialize 
on  such  cases.  This  is  not  feasible  given  current  budgetary  constraints.  Moreover, 
this  increased  workload  exists  in  nearly  all  of  our  eighteen  regional  and  field  offices, 
as  well  as  Washington  D.C.  As  a  result,  we  are  absorbing  the  higher  levels  of 
personnel  and  EEO  work  in-house  and  deferring  other  work  which  is  not  driven  by 
litigation  timetables. 


24-772    96-39 
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SOLICITOR'S  ORGANIZATIONAL  STUDY 

Question  2:  One  of  the  main  criticisms  made  by  your  outside  organizational 
study  was  that  everything  that  happened  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  had  to  pass 
through  multiple  layers  of  review.  What  have  you  done  this  past  year  to  address  this 
situation? 

Answer:  Last  May,  we  issued  a  completely  revised  edition  of  the  Solicitor's 
Manual,  which  formalized  our  policy  of  delegating  decision  making  authority  to  the 
lowest  practical  levels  within  the  Office.  We  now  give  attorneys  much  greater  latitude 
than  previously  in  deciding  what  documents  need  to  be  cleared  through  one  or  more 
supervisory  levels.  In  addition,  we  have  emphasized  greater  teamwork  and  inter-office 
coordination  throughout  the  process  of  resolving  complex  issues,  rather  than 
sequential  chain-of-command  reviews  of  completed  staff  work.  Organizationally,  we 
continued  to  improve  our  supervisory/staff  ratio  wherever  possible.  For  example,  we 
have  eliminated  three  Assistant  Solicitor  (first-line  supervisor)  positions  in  the 
headquarters  office  and  have  combined  an  Assistant  Solicitor  position  with  that  of 
Deputy  Associate  Solicitor  in  the  new  Division  of  Mineral  Resources. 


Question  3:  How  many  recommendations  contained  in  the  organizational  study 
has  the  Solicitor's  Office  implemented? 

Answer:  The  organizational  study  does  not  contain  a  numbered  list  of 
recommendations,  but  the  report's  executive  summary  reflects  approximately  ninety 
significant  recommendations.  We  have  implemented  or  are  implementing,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  at  least  two-thirds  of  these.  In  some  cases,  we  have  addressed  the  issue 
underlying  the  recommendation  without  implementing  the  study  team's  specific 
recommendation.  We  decided  not  to  implement  about  twenty  recommendations  for 
budgetary  or  policy  reasons  or  both.  About  ten  recommendations  were  of  a  more 
subjective  and  longer-term  nature,  e.g.,  recommendations  to  improve  communication 
generally  or  to  make  better  use  of  support  staff.  We  have  encouraged  managers  to 
address  these  issues. 


Question  4:    Are  there  savings  associated  with  these  changes? 

Answer:  Even  though  the  savings  cannot  be  quantified,  we  believe  that  many 
of  the  changes  have  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  our  productivity  and 
efficiency.  We  have  made  organizational  changes  to  shift  resources  to  areas  of  new 
or  expanding  responsibility  or  greater  need,  to  enhance  coordination  within  the  Office, 
and  to  improve  communication  with  our  clients.  We  have  eliminated  bureaucratic 
requirements,  such  as  elaborate  weekly  reporting  and  multiple  layers  of  review,  to 
focus  our  resources  on  substantive  legal  work.  Even  where  we  have  increased 
expenditures  in  response  to  the  organizational  study-e.g.,  increased  training  and 
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upgrading  of  our  computer  system-we  believe  those  costs  have  been  more  than  offset 
by  productivity  gains. 


T-SHIRT  VENDORS 

Question  5:    What  is  the  current  status  of  the  T-Shirt  Vendor  situation? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  regulations  prohibiting  the  vending  of  T- 
shirts  and  other  items  in  National  Capital  Area  parks  remain  in  litigation. 
Demonstrating  vendors  filed  a  total  of  six  lawsuits  before  United  States  District  Judge 
Stanley  Sporkin,  asserting  a  right  to  sell  T-shirts  and  other  merchandise  on  park  land. 
Before  the  district  court  decided  these  cases,  we  won  a  significant  victory  in  a  related 
case  involving  the  sale  of  religious  beads  and  audio  tapes,  when  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upheld  the  sales  regulation  as 
constitutional.    ISKCON  v.  Kennedy.  61  F.3d  949  (DC.  Cir.  1995). 

One  month  later,  however.  Judge  Sporkin  struck  down  the  regulation's  ban  on  the 
sale  of  message-bearing  T-shirts.  Friends  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  v. 
Kennedy.  899  F.  Supp.  680  (D.D.C.  1995).  We  have  asked  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  summary  reversal;  that  motion  is  pending.  Judge  Sporkin  has  agreed, 
pending  resolution  of  our  appeal,  to  allow  the  Park  Service  to  control  some  of  the 
negative  impacts  caused  by  sales,  by  limiting  T-shirt  sales  to  designated  sites  as  well 
as  administering  a  lottery  which  allocates  some  additional  sites  on  the  National  Mall. 
As  a  result,  there  are  far  fewer  T-shirt  vendors  on  the  Mall  now  than  previously. 

GAMING  ACTIVITIES 

Question  6:  Based  on  the  Recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  Indian  gaming, 
if  a  state  refuses  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a  tribe,  does  the  tribe  have  recourse? 

Answer:  In  its  Seminole  decision  that  was  recently  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit  suggested  that,  faced  with  an 
uncooperative  State,  a  Tribe  could  go  directly  to  the  Secretary  to  obtain  authority  to 
establish  Class  III  gaming.  The  court  of  appeals  reasoned  that  IGRA's  unconstitutional 
judicial  enforcement  mechanism  could  be  severed  from  the  statute,  thus  leaving  it  to 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  "procedures,"  i.e..  the  terms  of  the  particular  compact.  In 
agreeing  that  IGRA's  judicial  enforcement  mechanism  was  unconstitutional,  the 
Supreme  Court  expressly  declined  to  consider  this  part  of  the  Eleventh  Circuit's 
opinion,  and  Florida's  cross-petition  for  review  of  this  issue  remains  pending  before 
the  Court.  In  a  recent  opinion  in  a  case  similar  to  Seminole,  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians 
v.  Washington.  28  F.3d  991  (9th  Cir.  1994),  the  Ninth  Circuit  described  the  Eleventh 
Circuit's  proposal  to  sever  IGRA  as  a  "perversion"  of  the  statutory  scheme.  ig\  at 
997. 
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All  this  means  that  the  courts  have  not  yet  definitively  resolved  what  kind  of  recourse 
a  tribe  has,  if  any,  under  current  law  if  a  state  refuses  to  enter  into  a  compact  with 
a  tribe.  The  Department  is,  along  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  reviewing  various 
possible  responses  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  We  expect  to  seek  comment  from 
the  states,  tribes,  and  interested  members  of  the  public  on  various  issues  and 
possibilities  in  the  near  future. 


Question  7:  How  will  this  decision  affect  existing  state  compacts  with  tribes 
that  allow  for  gaming  activities? 

Answer:  Based  on  our  preliminary  review,  we  do  not  believe  that  existing 
compacts  will  be  affected  by  the  ruling,  other  than  possibly  when  they  come  up  for 
renewal  as  they  terminate  or  expire  by  their  own  terms. 


Question  8:  Do  states  have  authority  to  withdraw  existing  gaming  compacts? 
If  so,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  gaming  tribes? 

Answer:  IGRA  provides  no  general  authority  for  the  states  to  withdraw  from 
compacts.  The  compacts  themselves  usually  contain  specific  terms  governing 
termination  or  expiration.  Based  on  our  preliminary  review,  we  do  not  see  the 
Seminole  decision  as  bearing  on  such  provisions. 


Question  9:   How  will  this  ruling  affect  other  Indian  programs  beside  gaming? 

Answer:  Based  on  our  preliminary  review,  we  see  no  direct  effects  on  other 
programs.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  will  have  an 
unsettling  effect  on  a  variety  of  Federal  programs,  Indian  and  non-Indian,  that  impact 
states.  The  Court's  ruling  will  likely  lead  many  tribes,  and  perhaps  other  interests  as 
well,  to  seek  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  co-plaintiff  in  various  kinds  of 
litigation  against  states.  We  have  already  received  several  such  requests  for  such 
participation  and  assistance  in  land  claims  and  other  litigation.  Such  requests,  plus 
the  ongoing  need  for  advice  generated  by  the  important  and  complex  character  of  this 
Supreme  Court  decision,  lead  us  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  our  workload  in  its  wake. 


REIMBURSABLE  AGREEMENTS 

Question  10:  Last  year  the  Solicitor's  Office  testified  that  some  Departmental 
bureaus  were  entering  into  reimbursement  agreements  for  their  services.  How  many 
bureaus  have  participated  in  this  arrangement? 

Answer:  In  FY  1995,  we  had  nine  reimbursable  agreements  with  six  bureaus 
for  about  ten  FTEs.    Five  agreements  covering  three  FTEs  were  for  employees  on 
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detail  to  the  bureaus,  performing  non-legal  work.  The  remainder  were  for  employees 
in  the  Solicitor's  Office  performing  legal  work  for  the  bureaus.  The  largest  group,  five 
FTEs,  was  devoted  to  legal  work  involving  the  Presidio. 

So  far  in  FY  1996,  we  have  had  eight  reimbursable  agreements  with  four  bureaus  for 
about  ten  FTEs.  Four  agreements  covering  about  three  FTEs  are  for  employees  on 
detail  to  the  bureaus,  performing  non-legal  work.  The  remainder  are  for  employees  in 
the  Solicitor's  Office  performing  legal  work  for  the  bureaus.  As  in  FY  1995,  the 
largest  group,  five  FTEs,  is  devoted  to  legal  work  involving  the  Presidio.  We  anticipate 
a  few  additional  reimbursable  agreements  in  FY  1996. 


STREAMLINING  INITIATIVES 

Question  11:  Your  budget  justification  goes  into  some  detail  about  recent 
streamlining  initiatives.   What  plans  do  you  have  for  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  We  have  completed  significant  changes  undertaken  in  response  to  the 
organizational  study,  but  some  further  internal  restructuring  proposals  may  be 
considered.  Currently,  for  example,  both  the  Division  of  General  Law  and  the  Portland 
Regional  Office  are  considering  whether  changes  in  their  internal,  three-branch 
structures  are  advisable.  We  continue  to  explore  the  study  team's  recommendation 
to  shift  more  work  from  attorneys  to  paralegals,  but  we  are  constrained  from  moving 
very  fast  in  this  area  because  of  our  freeze  on  additional  hiring.  As  discussed  on  page 
SOL-4,  we  will  continue  working  in  FY  1997  to  implement  improved  systems  for 
sharing  research  and  tracking  cases  Office-wide. 


REDEFINING  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Question  12:  The  budget  mentions  redefining  land  management,  an  effort  that 
involves  managing  public  lands  and  their  resources  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  Can 
you  give  specifics  on  what  your  office  has  accomplished  in  this  area  and  what  your 
plans  are  for  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  The  Department  is  the  steward  of  several  hundred  million  acres  of 
Federal  lands,  and  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs  to  more  efficiently  manage 
these  lands  and  their  resources.  These  programs  include  land  planning  on  an 
ecosystem  basis,  streamlining  environmental  compliance  documents,  and  rulemakings 
designed  to  clarify  approval  processes  for  public  land  users.  The  following  examples 
have  involved  significant  input  from  our  Office. 

Forest  Plan:  Development  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  required  coordination 
of  land  planning  and  management  activities  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  in  order  to  manage  on  an 
ecosystem  basis,  rather  than  along  arbitrary  administrative  boundaries.  This  process 
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also  required  extensive  consultation  with  wildlife  agencies  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  climate  of  litigation  made  development  of  the  Plan  extremely  lawyer- 
intensive.  Our  efforts  have  met  with  success.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Forest  Plan.  Seattle 
Audubon  Society  v.  Moselev  (April  10,  1996).  Nevertheless,  implementation  of  the 
Plan  continues  to  be  enmeshed  in  litigation,  which  will  continue  through  FY  1 997  and 
beyond.  The  so-called  "timber  salvage"  legislation  enacted  last  year  has  also 
increased  our  workload;  several  ongoing  lawsuits  raise  important  questions  concerning 
its  meaning. 

Land  Exchanges/Reconfigurations:  In  order  to  consolidate  Federal  land  holdings 
and  to  obtain  lands  of  high  resource  value,  the  Department  has  embarked  on  a 
program  to  complete  a  number  of  land  exchanges  in  the  coming  year.  The  Secretary 
has  convened  a  working  group  that  meets  periodically  to  develop  and  review  lists  of 
important  exchanges,  selected  from  proposals  made  by  the  land  management  bureaus, 
that  are  given  high  priority  for  completion.  These  mostly  involve  acquiring  into  Federal 
ownership  riparian  lands,  threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat,  and  recreation 
lands,  in  exchange  for  lands  where  there  is  a  high  level  of  state  or  local  interest 
because  of  the  need  for  community  expansion  or  economic  development.  Examples 
include  the  Georgetown  University  exchange  along  the  C&O  Canal  and  several 
exchanges  in  Nevada,  Southern  California,  and  Alaska.  These  exchanges  tend  to  be 
very  lawyer-intensive,  and  our  Office  provides  substantial  legal  support  to  this  effort. 
Because  exchanges  often  take  considerable  time  to  complete,  we  anticipate  that  work 
generated  from  the  current  priority  for  exchanges  will  continue  in  FY  1997. 

Grazing  Reform:  We  continue  to  provide  BLM  with  extensive  legal  advice  in 
implementing  the  1995  grazing  reform  rulemaking.  Our  Office  currently  is  working 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  defense  of  a  livestock  industry  challenge  to  the  new 
rules.  During  the  next  two  years,  we  anticipate  increases  in  our  administrative  and 
judicial  caseloads  as  the  program  is  implemented.  Among  other  things,  we  provide 
legal  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  twenty-four  new  Resource  Advisory 
Councils  created  by  the  new  program. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Question  13:  What  has  the  Solicitor's  Office  done  in  the  area  of  improving  the 
Department's  financial  management  practices? 

Answer:  As  discussed  in  greater  detail  on  pages  SOL-1 7  through  SOL-20  of  our 
budget  justification,  we  have  been  heavily  involved  in  advising  the  bureaus  on  their 
financial  management  initiatives.    Some  examples  follow: 

o  We  advise  the  BIA,  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  (OTFM),  the 

Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  (OST),  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
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regarding  BIA's  Indian  trust  fund  management  responsibilities  and 
reconciliation  efforts. 

o  We  have  assisted  MMS  in  its  rulemakings  to  simplify  and  restructure  its 

natural  gas  royalty  valuation  program  and  in  its  implementation  of  new 
legislation  providing  royalty  relief  for  deep-water  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

o  We  assisted  BOR  in  several  months  of  active  negotiations  with  the 

Centra!  Arizona  Water  Conservation  District  (CAWCD)  over  disputed 
terms  for  the  repayment  of  costs  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP), 
and  in  dealing  with  bankruptcies  and  debt  problems  facing  various 
irrigation  districts. 

o  We  have  worked  closely  with  OSM  to  re-engineer  debt  collections  under 

the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  and  to  resolve  industry- 
wide problems  regarding  the  calculation  of  AML  fees  (on  the  weight  of 
raw  coal  versus  clean  coal  and  on  the  proper  application  of  the  moisture 
deduction). 

o  We  provide  counsel  to  BLM  on  cost  recovery  issues  relating  to  all 

aspects  of  minerals  document  processing. 

o  We  have  provided  advice  to  NPS,  FWS,  and  BLM  on  the  possible  impact 

of  proposed  fee  reform  legislation. 

Question:   What  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  The  work  described  above  will  continue  in  FY  1 997.  Specific  projects 
we  anticipate  in  FY  1997  include  the  following: 

o  We  will  assist  BIA  in  developing  appropriate  legal  structures  to  facilitate 
the  trust  fund  resolution  process  and  in  preparing  the  report  to  Congress 
required  by  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act. 

o  We  will  assist  MMS  in  developing  notices  of  lease  sales  and  lease  terms 

to  implement  the  new  deep-water  royalty  relief  law  and  in  defending 
litigation  in  this  area.  If  legislation  revamping  the  royalty  determination 
and  collection  processes  is  enacted,  we  will  assist  MMS  with  its 
implementation,  including  rulemakings,  advice  on  statutory  interpretation, 
and  potential  litigation. 

o  We  will  assist  BOR  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  defending  litigation 
brought  by  CAWCD  disputing  over  $400  million  in  claims,  and  in 
defending  anticipated  litigation  over  siphons  installed  as  part  of  the  CAP. 
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We  will  also  represent  BOR  in  negotiations  with  irrigation  districts  over 
restructuring  their  outstanding  Federal  debt. 

We  will  advise  BLM  on  its  cost  recovery  rulemaking  and  on  the  scope  of 
its  authority  to  recover  its  costs  with  respect  to  a  myriad  of  individual 
services. 

We  will  provide  substantial  legal  support  to  NPS  in  the  revision  of  its 
concession  contracting  program,  the  adoption  of  new  contracting 
regulations,  the  development  of  a  new  standard  form  contract,  and  the 
processing  of  a  large  backlog  of  concession  contracts  that  have  been 
held  up  pending  revisions  to  the  program.  Litigation  with  concessionaires 
over  franchise  fee  adjustments,  advisory  arbitration  over  franchise  fees, 
and  litigation  over  the  scope  of  the  preferential  right  of  renewal  will  likely 
increase. 


LAND  EXCHANGES 

Question  14:  The  Secretary  has  repeated  many  times  his  commitment  to  land 
exchanges.  As  federal  dollars  become  more  scarce,  exchanges  become  even  more 
critical.  Many  agencies  claim  that  exchanges  are  too  time  consuming  and  difficult. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve  this  situation?  Should  Congress 
consider  any  legislative  remedies? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  is  committed  to  facilitating  the  land  exchange  process 
and  increasing  the  use  of  land  exchanges  to  accomplish  Federal,  state,  and  local  land 
management  goals.  Most  land  exchanges  are  inherently  complex,  involving  difficult 
appraisal  and  valuation,  cleanup  liability,  regulatory,  title,  and  other  questions.  There 
are  also  statutory  requirements  regarding  public  participation,  environmental 
compliance,  and  land  use  planning. 

A  few  years  ago,  Congress  acted  to  streamline  consideration  of  land  exchanges  in  the 
Federal  Land  Exchange  Facilitation  Act  of  1 988.  The  improvements  made  by  this  Act 
are  just  beginning  to  be  felt  at  the  ground  level.  We  do  not  believe  major  new 
legislation  is  necessary  at  this  time.  Exchanges  will  always  remain  complex,  and  the 
risk  of  making  exchanges  that  are  not  in  the  public  interest  means  that  careful  review 
and  consideration  is  not  such  a  bad  thing.  This  is  an  area  we  have  under  continual 
review,  however,  for  the  Secretary  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  bringing  good  land 
exchanges  to  fruition.  As  indicated  in  response  to  question  12,  above,  he  has 
established  a  working  group  that  meets  periodically  to  review  important  proposed 
exchanges  pending  before  the  Department. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILMA  A.  LEWIS 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

0.8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FOR  THE  ROUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

March  27,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  in  support  of 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  fiscal 
year  1997.  This  budget  will  help  us  to  address  the  many  challenges 
that  we  will  face  in  the  future. 

April  10th  will  mark  the  completion  of  my  first  year  as  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  During  my 
Senate  confirmation  hearing,  I  guoted  from  the  Vision  Statement 
adopted  in  January  1994  by  the  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Efficiency  and  the  Executive  Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency, 
wherein  Inspectors  General  are  described  as  "agents  of  positive 
change  striving  for  continuous  improvement  in  our  agencies' 
management  and  program  operations,  and  in  our  own  offices."  With 
a  desire  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  such  positive  change,  this 
office,  now  led  by  an  entirely  new  senior  management  team,  has 
aggressively  embraced  that  mission. 

The  mandate  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  —  to  detect  and 
prevent  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  and  to  promote  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  the  operations  and  activities  of  government 
agencies  —  is  a  broad  and  extremely  challenging  one.  It  is  also 
a  particularly  important  mandate,  especially  in  view  of  the 
public's  demands  for  greater  accountability,  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  the  operations  of  government.  As  "agents  of 
positive  change"  whose  mission  is  to  promote  precisely  the  type  of 
government  that  the  public  is  demanding  and  deserves,  Inspectors 
General,  through  our  audit  and  investigative  activities,  have  the 
potential  to  play  a  critical  role  in  responding  to  the  public's 
demands  and  in  reinventing  and  improving  government  operations. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  transition  for  this  office.  We 
started  the  process  of  reexamining  the  way  in  which  we  accomplish 
our  mission  in  order  to  define  the  direction  that  this  office  will 
take  and  the  priorities  that  will  be  established  during  my  tenure 
as  the  Inspector  General.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  through  a 
continuous  process  of  examination  and  reexamination  of  our 
purposes,  goals,  approaches  and  results  that  we  can  remain  a 
vibrant  organization  capable  of  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  government  improvement  effort.  It  is  only  by  seeking 
continuously  to  improve  the  management  of  our  own  office,  to 
optimize  our  techniques  and  approaches,  and  to  enhance  the 
efficiency,  productivity  and  effectiveness  of  our  operations  that 
we  can  hope  to  perform  our  mission  with  the  sense  of  conviction  and 
considered  judgment  that  it  deserves. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1997  is  modest.  We  understand  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint;  thus, 
we  have  not  requested  funds  for  programmatic  increases.  Our 
request  of  $24,439,000  and  304  full-time  equivalent  employees 
reflects  an  increase  of  $500,000  from  the  1996  Congressional 
conference  action  level.  This  additional  sum  will  be  used  to  cover 
the  rise  in  uncontrollable  costs  related  to  pay  adjustments  for  our 
employees. 

This  increase  in  our  appropriation  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
a  further  erosion  of  our  funding  base.  The  OIG  is  an  agency  that 
is  already  struggling  under  the  limitations  in  appropriations  of 
prior  years.  Such  limitations  have  occurred  notwithstanding  ever 
increasing  statutory  demands  on  our  work  load,  such  as  the 
requirements  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990.  Most 
recently,  we  have  been  absorbing  all  uncontrollable  increases  for 
fiscal  year  1996  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million.  The  largest  single 
component  of  this  increase,  totaling  $692,000,  is  a  statutorily 
imposed  25  percent  salary  increase  for  all  criminal  investigators. 

In  order  to  absorb  the  increased  costs,  we  implemented  a  number  of 
cost-cutting  measures,  including  not  filling  certain  critical 
vacancies,  reducing  travel  (a  key  tool  of  our  trade) ,  reducing 
office  space,  and  reducing  office  supply  and  equipment  purchases. 
In  view  of  these  and  other  measures  already  taken,  further  erosions 
of  our  funding  base  resulting  from  unfunded  uncontrollable  costs 
could  adversely  impact  our  ability  to  effectively  perform  the 
mission  with  which  we  are  charged.  The  requested  increase  in  our 
appropriation  to  cover  the  uncontrollable  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1997  would  address  our  very  real  concern  in  that  regard. 

STREAMLINING,  REINVENTION,  ECONOMY 

In  addition  to  reviewing  our  operations  and  expenditures  for 
budgetary  purposes,  we  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  a 
more  comprehensive  review  of  our  operations  with  an  eye  toward 
enhancing  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy  with  which  we 
are  performing  our  mission. 

When  I  became  the  Inspector  General,  I  wanted  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  management  and  the  operations  of  the  office.  It  was  a  very 
high  priority  of  mine,  reinforced  by  suggestions  made  during  my 
confirmation  hearing,  to  have  a  management  review  conducted  by  an 
outside,  independent  organization.  The  review  was  designed  to 
identify  areas  where  day-to-day  management  could  be  improved, 
management  techniques  and  approaches  could  be  optimized  and 
efficiency,  productivity  and  effectiveness  could  be  enhanced. 
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The  results  of  the  review  provided  me  with  a  road  map  for 
significantly  strengthening  operations.  We  began  implementing 
recommendations  immediately.  For  example,  for  the  Office  of 
Audits,  suggestions  on  organizational  structure,  report  reviews, 
creation  of  an  audit  universe,  and  revision  of  the  management 
information  system  are  in  various  stages  of  development.  Other 
suggestions,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  need  for  strategic 
planning,  more  effective  use  of  computer  resources  and  greater 
operational  output,  are  in  more  preliminary  stages. 

For  the  Office  of  Investigations,  the  review  identified  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ongoing  investigative  matters;  the 
creation  of  a  formal  investigative  strategy  consistent  with  overall 
OIG  strategy,  goals  and  objectives;  and  better  use  of  the 
management  information  system.  We  will  be  focusing  on  these  and 
other  areas  as  we  begin  to  implement  improvements  in  our 
Investigations  operation. 

Overall,  the  review  emphasized  the  need  to  strengthen  management, 
leadership  and  teamwork  from  the  Assistant  Inspector  General  level 
and  to  hold  personnel  at  all  levels  accountable  for  the  effective 
use  of  resources  allocated  to  them.  With  our  new  senior  management 
team  now  in  place,  significant  progress  is  being  made  in  these 
areas. 

Reinvention  initiatives,  too,  are  underway.  For  example,  we  have 
and  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  collocate  field  offices.  In 
addition,  investment  in  modern  automated  technology  has  saved  money 
and  promoted  effectiveness.  We  recently  embarked  on  the  new 
venture  of  permitting  access  to  audit  reports  "on-line,"  which  has 
given  us  the  ability  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  our  products 
to  the  general  public  while  reducing  printing  and  postage  costs. 
Further,  links  to  the  Internet  have  saved  countless  hours  of 
research,  and  have  enabled  us  to  avoid  substantial  costs. 

We  will  continue  to  look  for  new  ways,  through  the  use  of  improved 
technology  and  otherwise,  to  save  dollars  and  staff  time  without 
curtailing  program  operations.  New  technology  will  allow  greater 
access  to  better  information  to  enable  our  auditors  and 
investigators  to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  perform  their 
respective  tasks.  In  addition,  we  will  continue  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  ensure  that  we  are  performing  our  mission  as 
efficiently,  effectively  and  economically  as  possible. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  our  audit  efforts  combined  for  a  monetary 
impact  of  $278  million  towards  improved  operations  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  monetary  impact  includes  lost 
revenues,  potential  additional  revenues,  recommendations  that 
funds  be  put  to  better  use,  and  costs  that  we  questioned  as 
unnecessary. 
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In  our  other  key  function,  our  investigation  efforts  netted  $1.8 
million  in  recoveries  and  restitutions  and  $10  million  in  civil 
judgments.  Through  our  continuing  reinvention  efforts,  we  hope  to 
improve  our  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  productivity  in  fiscal 
year  1997  and  beyond. 

As  the  Inspector  General,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  to 
foster  a  renewed  and  invigorated  sense  of  purpose  and  mission  as  we 
lead  the  guest  for  positive  change  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  face  a  major  challenge,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
bigger  the  challenge,  the  greater  will  be  the  reward  for  this 
office,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  ultimately,  the  public 
at  large  whom  we  serve. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have. 
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OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Responses  to  Additional  Committee  Questions 
Submitted  for  the  Record 

AUDITS 

Question:  What  percent  of  your  audit  work  is  mandatory?  Please 
explain. 

Answer:  Approximately  47  percent  of  our  audit  staff  years  are 
devoted  to  mandatory  audits.   These  mandatory  audits  include: 

—  Financial  statement  audits  required  by  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  (CFO)  Act  of  1990  for  each  bureau  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  (12  audits  for  fiscal 
year  1995)  and  related  audits  in  areas  such  as  property 
and  payroll  operations  that  are  done  in  support  of  the 
audit  requirements  of  the  CFO  Act; 

—  Audits  of  insular  area  expenditures  and  revenues  performed 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Insular  Areas  Act  of 
1982,  which  establishes  the  Inspector  General  as  the 
Comptroller  in  the  insular  areas; 

—  Audit  responsibilities  in  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau,  pursuant  to  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-239) . 

—  Audits  of  DOI's  Royalty  Manaqement  Proqram  required 
biennially  under  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty 
Manaqement  Act  of  1982; 

Reviews  of  sinqle  audits  of  tribal,  state,  and  local 
qovernment  orqanizations  that  receive  $100,000  or  more 
annually  in  Federal  fundinq,  pursuant  to  the  Sinqle  Audit 
Act  of  1984  (approximately  1,000  per  year);  and 

Review  and  neqotiation  of  indirect  cost  rate  proposals 
submitted  by  about  450  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
orqanizations  and  state  qovernmental  units  to  establish  a 
basis  for  recoverinq  the  cost  of  administerinq  Federal 
assistance  proqrams. 

STREAMLINING 

Question:  What  has  the  office  done  to  absorb  the  current  year's 
fixed  costs? 

Answer:  In  FY  1996,  we  are  required  to  absorb  $1.5  million  in 
fixed  costs.  This  includes  amounts  to  fund  the  entire  statutory 
requirement  to  make  25  percent  availability  payments  to  criminal 
investiqators.  We  have  been  absorbinq  these  costs  throuqh  a  number 
of  means,  some  of  which  we  believe  are  appropriate  cost-cutting  and 
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streamlining  measures  and  others  which,  in  our  view,  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.   These  measures  include  the  following: 

Not  filling  certain  critical  vacancies  within  senior 
management,  such  as  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Audits,  and  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Investigations.  In 
addition,  the  positions  of  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Investigations  and  General  Counsel  were  vacant  for  the 
first  part  of  FY  1996,  with  the  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Investigations  position  filled  in  March  1996 
and  the  General  Counsel  position  only  now  in  the  process 
of  being  filled.  While  these  various  vacancies  have 
created  lapses  in  salaries  and  thus  have  contributed 
significantly  to  offsetting  the  $1.5  million  in  fixed 
costs,  the  combined  effect  of  the  vacancies  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  scope  of  responsibilities  and 
work  load  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Counselor  to  the  Inspector  General,  the  Assistant 
Inspector  General  for  Audits,  and  the  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Administration.  The  critical  vacancies  that 
remain  unfilled  cannot  and  should  not  remain  unfilled 
indefinitely. 

-t  Not  filling  staff  positions  as  retirements  and 
resignations  have  occurred  from  April  1995  to  the  present, 
including  nine  positions  in  the  Office  of  Audits,  two 
criminal  investigator  positions,  two  positions  in  the 
Office  of  Administration,  and  one  attorney  position  in  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  impact  of  these  losses,  but  believe  that  at 
least  some  of  these  positions  must  be  filled,  although 
possibly  at  grades  that  are  lower  than  the  grades  at  which 
they  were  previously  filled. 

Reducing  mission-related  travel  costs.  The  ability  for  a 
criminal  investigator  or  an  auditor  to  travel  in  order  to 
work  on-site  at  locations  away  from  OIG  offices  is 
critical  to  the  effective  performance  of  our  mission. 
Because  of  budgetary  constraints,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  has  been  forced  to  implement  travel  cuts 
below  what  we  perceive  to  be  acceptable  levels.  For 
example,  the  Office  of  Investigations  is  a  small 
organization  of  approximately  40  agents  in  10  field 
offices  to  cover  all  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
its  insular  areas.  Travel  requirements  are  extensive,  and 
travel  restrictions  impair  the  mission.  Similarly, 
auditors  must  have  the  ability  to  travel  to  audit  sites 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  insular  areas  to 
conduct  audits  effectively. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  travel  reductions  taken  are  not 
for  discretionary  travel,  for  example,  conferences  and  training. 
Those  travel  costs  have  already  been  reduced.  Rather,  the 
reductions  are  for  travel  directly  related  to  accomplishing 
investigations  and  audits.   We  believe  that  while  a  portion  of  the 
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reduction  in  travel  costs  was  proper  based  on  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  travel  expenditures,  there  is  a  need  to  bring  the 
travel  budget  back  to  an  appropriate  level. 

—  Collocating  and  eliminating  offices.  We  collocated  our 
Audits  and  Investigations  operations  in  three  locations: 
Sacramento,  California;  Arlington,  Virginia;  and  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  We  subsequently  did  not  replace 
the  two  criminal  investigators  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
following  the  resignation  of  one  and  the  rotation  of  the 
other  back  to  the  continental  United  States  following  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Our 
investigations  work  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  being 
conducted  from  our  Arlington  Regional  Office. 

Eliminating  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  vehicles 
where  possible.  Two  of  our  18  GSA  cars  were  turned  back 
to  GSA  in  FY  1996. 

Eliminating  paid  employee  parking  where  appropriate. 

Reducing  printing  and  postage  costs  as  they  relate  to  our 
initiative  to  allow  access  to  and  distribution  of  audit 
reports  via  the  Internet. 

—  Reducing  supplies  and  deferring  equipment  costs.  We  are 
minimizing  our  supply  purchases,  and  we  continue  to  defer 
the  purchase  of  needed  upgraded  computer  equipment  for  our 
auditors  and  investigators. 

—  Reducing  equipment  maintenance  agreements.  While  we 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  maintenance  agreements  to 
avoid  repair  costs,  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
evaluate  our  existing  equipment  and  to  retain  maintenance 
agreements  only  where  we  believed  there  would  be 
insufficient  back-up  ability  should  a  certain  piece  of 
equipment  fail.  After  doing  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
maintenance  agreements  for  the  servicing  of  equipment  such 
as  printers,  copiers,  and  fax  machines,  we  determined  that 
it  would  be  less  expensive  to  replace  many  pieces  of  older 
equipment  as  they  fail  rather  than  to  have  expensive 
maintenance  agreements. 

—  Replacing  access  to  JUST  services,  which  provide  a 
connection  to  the  National  Crime  Center,  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  System,  and  INTERPOL,  with  a  less  expensive 
service. 

—  Continuing  to  eliminate  monetary  employee  awards. 
However,  we  believe  that  monetary  awards  provide  an 
incentive  for  better  performance  and  appropriate 
compensation  for  outstanding  and  dedicated  service. 
Accordingly,  we  would  prefer  to  reinstate  a  reasonable 
awards  program  if  our  financial  situation  permits. 
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We  continue  to  ask  bureaus  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  having  bureau 
contract  audits  performed  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA) .  Because  the  DCAA  is  the  cognizant  audit  agency  for  many  of 
DOI's  contractors  and  because  DCAA  has  resident  auditors  at  many  of 
the  contractors'  sites,  the  OIG  has  established  interagency 
agreements  with  the  DCAA  for  audits  of  several  DOI  contractors. 

Although  not  anticipated,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  requested  the  assistance  of  OIG  auditors  in  conducting 
audits  in  the  Virgin  Islands  following  Hurricane  Marilyn  in 
September  1995.  This  reimbursable  agreement  helped  to  offset  fixed 
costs.  However,  these  reimbursements  will  not  be  available  in  FY 
1997. 

Question:  Aside  from  actions  associated  with  fixed  costs,  what  has 
the  IG's  office  done  in  the  area  of  streamlining? 

Answer:  During  recent  years,  we  have  performed  critical  reviews  of 
several  aspects  of  our  operations  and  made  appropriate  changes  when 
it  was  determined  that  efficiencies  could  be  achieved  in  the 
performance  of  our  mission.  Some  examples  follow. 

First,  we  have  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  about  1,000  DOI- 
related  single  audit  reports  each  year.  These  audits,  which  are 
performed  by  public  accounting  firms,  cover  the  financial 
operations  of  tribal,  state,  and  local  governments  that  receive 
$100,000  or  more  in  Federal  funding  annually.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  review  the  audit  reports  for  compliance  with  applicable 
auditing  criteria  and  to  track  the  resolution  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  made  in  the  single  audit  reports. 

In  the  past,  these  reviews  of  single  audits  were  performed  in  each 
of  the  OIG  regional  audit  offices  by  teams  of  GS-12  and  GS-13 
auditors.  By  consolidating  the  function  in  our  External  Audits 
Directorate  and  assigning  program  analysts  to  perform  the  reviews 
(with  oversight  and  supervision  by  a  senior  auditor) ,  we  were  able 
to  move  about  10  auditors  back  into  performing  audits  of  DOI 
operations.  Because  the  program  analysts  were  promoted  through  an 
upward  mobility  program  from  clerical/administrative  positions 
within  the  OIG,  no  additional  positions  were  needed  when  the  single 
audit  responsibilities  were  consolidated. 

Second,  we  also  have  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  and 
negotiating  indirect  cost  rates  for  about  450  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  organizations  and  state  governmental  units.  These 
organizations  and  units  use  the  rates  as  a  basis  for  recovering  the 
costs  of  administering  Federal  assistance  programs.  In  the  past, 
these  reviews  and  negotiations  were  performed  in  each  of  the  OIG 
regional  audit  offices.  As  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  not 
enough  auditors  in  our  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Arlington  offices  to 
cover  the  audit  responsibility  in  those  locations  associated  with 
requirements  imposed  by  the  CFO  Act,  we  consolidated  the  function 
for  indirect  cost  rates  in  our  Sacramento  Regional  Office  and  our 
External  Audits  Directorate  in  Arlington.  By  doing  this,  more 
auditors  were  available  in  the  Denver  and  Arlington  offices  to 
assign  to  CFO  audits  in  those  locations.  As  with  the  consolidation 
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of  single  audits,  some  savings  resulted  in  terms  of  staff  needed  to 
perform  the  reviews  and  negotiations. 

Third,  we  reviewed  the  structure  of  our  regional  and  Headquarters 
staffing  for  the  Office  of  Audits.  Based  on  this  review,  we 
determined  that  efficiencies  could  be  achieved  by  moving  a  cadre  of 
higher  graded  auditors  from  a  regional  office  to  our  Headquarters 
office  to  perform  special  reviews  and  to  work  on  quick-reaction 
type  projects.  This  restructuring  facilitated  more  effective  team 
composition  for  the  region  and  will  enable  Audits  to  tackle 
projects  such  as  working  on  its  inventory  of  auditable  entities 
within  DOI,  preparing  annual  and  long-range  audit  plans,  refining 
performance  goals  and  measures  as  required  by  the  Government 
Performance  Results  Act,  and  performing  liaison  work  for  regional 
auditors  with  senior-level  DOI  and  bureau  officials. 

Fourth,  we  have  combined  functions  within  our  Policy  and  Management 
group.  To  make  broader  use  of  legal  skills  within  the  OIG,  we 
transferred  the  activities  related  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  the  Privacy  Act,  and  ethics  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  thus  achieving  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  our 
available  legal  resources.  In  addition,  we  established  paralegal 
support  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  utilizing  an  upward 
mobility  program  through  which  OIG  clerical/administrative 
employees  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  paralegal 
series. 

Fifth,  travel  costs  have  been  saved  through  our  "teamwork" 
approach.  For  example,  auditors  located  closer  to  particular  audit 
sites  are  often  called  upon  to  provide  "assist"  work  for  audits 
being  managed  by  a  regional  office  other  than  their  own.  Further, 
entrance  and  exit  conferences  with  Headquarters  Audits  staff, 
regional  auditors,  and  bureau  officials  are  often  conducted  via 
teleconference,  thus  preventing  the  regional  auditors  from  having 
to  incur  travel  costs  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Sixth,  Internet  access  is  an  example  where  research  time  has  been 
reduced  and  dollars  have  been  saved.  Our  ability  to  use  the 
Internet  has  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  a  direct  data  line  to 
our  Payroll  and  Personnel  support  function  in  Denver.  In  addition, 
several  subscriptions  for  resource  materials  were  canceled,  and  we 
are  accessing  these  materials  free  of  charge  through  the  Internet. 

Finally,  to  avoid  expensive  printing  costs,  we  have  gone  to  in- 
house  printing  of  retirement,  length-of -service,  and  other  non- 
monetary award  certificates. 

Question:  What  have  been  the  savings  associated  with  those 
actions? 

Answer:  The  savings  for  each  action  varies.  Some  actions  have  a 
dollar  savings  or  a  cost-avoidance  impact,  while  the  benefit  of 
other  actions  is  seen  in  more  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
performance  of  our  mission.  The  actual  or  estimated  cost  savings 
from  those  actions  for  which  such  a  savings  can  be  determined  are 
as  follows: 
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I.  Leaving  key  positions  vacant  and  not  replacing 

staff  as  retirements  and  resignations  occur $841,000 

2  .   Making  reductions  in  mission-related  travel $97 ,  000 

3.  Collocating  offices  in  Sacramento  and  Arlington $123,000 

4.  Leaving  unstaffed  the  Investigations  office 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  (includes  eliminating - 

two  GSA  vehicles) $94  ,  000 

5 .  Eliminating  paid  employee  parking $15 ,  000 

6.  Reducing  printing  and  postage  costs  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  on-line  access  and 
distribution  of  audit  reports $3  0,000 

7.  Reducing  supplies  and  deferring  equipment  costs $84,000 

8  .  Reducing  equipment  maintenance  agreements $30,  000 

9.  Replacing  access  to  the  National  Crime  Center 

database $16,000 

10.  Entering  into  reimbursable  agreement  with 

FEMA $480,000 

II.  Eliminating  the  direct  data  line  to  access  the 

Denver  Administrative  Center $12 ,  000 

12 .  Printing  certificates  in-house $1 ,  000 

Question:  Are  there  plans  for  further  streamlining  efficiencies  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  are  continuing  to  explore  opportunities  for 
further  streamlining.  For  example,  we  are  currently  reviewing 
certain  support  services  being  provided  to  the  OIG  to  determine 
whether  cost  savings  and  efficiencies  can  be  achieved.  The 
development  of  in-house  support  of  fiscal,  procurement,  and 
property  services  may  prove  to  be  an  area  where  significant  cost 
savings  are  possible. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  downsize  our  minicomputer  applications  to 
a  more  cost-effective  and  beneficial  client  server  environment. 
Once  this  activity  is  completed,  OIG  will  be  able  to  surplus  its 
expensive  computer  equipment  and  release  the  special  computer  room 
space  that  was  required  for  its  operation.  This  will  greatly 
enhance  our  overall  automation  capabilities  and  result  in 
substantial  cost  savings  in  our  ADP  operations  area. 

Also,  the  Office  of  Audits  is  continuing  to  perform  self-critical 
analyses  of  its  operations  to  ensure  that  it  is  operating 
effectively  and  efficiently  while  it  provides  appropriate  audit 
coverage  of  DOI's  vast  array  of  programs  and  functions.   We  are 
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also  continuing  to  examine  how  and  where  our  audit  functions  are 
performed  to  determine  whether  further  economies  and  efficiencies 
can  be  achieved.  For  example,  rather  than  simply  filling  auditor 
vacancies  in  offices  where  they  occur,  we  plan  to  conduct  a 
thorough  analysis  of  travel  performed  in  conjunction  with  our  audit 
requirements  and  will  ensure  that  we  fill  vacancies  at  locations 
where  the  most  amount  of  audit  work  can  be  performed  with  the  least 
amount  of  travel  and  at  lower  or  entry-level  grades.  Further,  we 
are  continuing  to  look  at  the  review  and  negotiation  process  for 
indirect  cost  rates  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  consolidated 
even  further  and,  if  so,  where  the  function  should  be  located. 

Finally,  with  the  recent  arrival  of  our  new  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Investigations,  we  will  be  conducting  an  in-depth 
review  of  our  investigations  operations  to  ensure  that  we  are 
conducting  our  operations  as  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
economically  as  possible. 

Question:  With  the  federal  agencies  continuing  to  address  the  Vice 
President's  downsizing  initiative,  are  there  further  opportunities 
to  collocate  or  eliminate  offices  and  eliminate  work  that  is 
helpful  to  do  but  not  critical? 

Answer:  We  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  collocation  plan 
that  would  combine  the  Headquarters  operations  for  Audits  and 
Investigations  with  our  Policy  and  Management  operations  in  the 
Main  Interior  Building. 

However,  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  collocations  not 
only  must  achieve  dollar  savings  and  efficiencies  but  also  must  be 
affordable.  At  this  time,  although  some  additional  collocations  of 
offices  could  result  in  savings  over  the  long  term,  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  make  them  a  reality  because  they  would  involve  the 
relocation  of  employees — a  very  expensive  proposition.  In  any 
event,  we  will  be  taking  a  critical  look  at  where  we  place  any  new 
hires  to  ensure  that  they  are  placed  in  offices  with  the  heaviest 
work  load  (in  terms  of  DOI  activities  nearby)  and  the  least  amount 
of  required  travel. 

With  almost  half  of  our  audit  staff  years  devoted  to  mandatory 
audits  and  our  already  small  investigations  staff,  any  downsizing 
of  the  OIG  staff  would  result  in  critical  audits  and  investigations 
being  left  undone.  Instead,  our  focus  is  on  trying  to  "do  more 
with  less."  Accordingly,  as  indicated  above,  we  are  continuing  to 
review  our  work  processes  and  products  to  determine  whether 
additional  economies  and  efficiencies  can  be  achieved.  For  example, 
we  are  attempting  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  advance  planning 
for  our  audits  such  that:  (1)  our  resources  are  being  devoted  to 
the  right  areas  and  issues;  and  (2)  we  do  no  more  work  than  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  the 
audited  areas  and  issues  and  to  make  meaningful  recommendations  for 
corrective  action. 
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In  addition,  in  the  areas  of  single  audits  and  indirect  cost  rates, 
we  are  continuously  evaluating  our  review  processes  to  determine 
whether  any  checklists  that  we  are  currently  following  could  be 
consolidated  or  eliminated.  We  are  also  exploring  more  efficient 
ways  of  performing  our  own  quality  assurance  reviews  of  our  audit 
operations,  which  are  required  by  professional  auditing  standards. 
For  example,  we  previously  had  a  group  dedicated  to  performing  the 
reviews.  Now,  depending  on  the  work  load  at  the  various  offices, 
we  are  shifting  the  responsibility  for  performing  the  reviews  from 
group  to  group,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  use  of  our 
audit  resources. 

Further,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
ensure  that  adequate  attention  is  given  to  the  many  allegations 
received  by  the  Office  of  Investigations,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  reorganizing  our  complaint  referral  process  for  allegations 
that,  on  their  surface,  do  not  warrant  the  major  investment  of  a 
formal  investigation  by  a  special  agent.  Where  we  now  have  four 
headquarters  staff  members  involved  in  receiving,  referring, 
tracking,  and  reporting  on  administrative  referrals  to  DOI 
management  officials,  we  are  exploring  the  option  of  having  field 
offices  perform  that  same  function.  Aside  from  the  elimination  of 
work  at  the  Headquarters  level,  this  process  would  serve  to  promote 
communications  between  our  field  managers  and  DOI  field  managers, 
and  therefore  provide  better  and  more  timely  investigative  service. 

Question:  Last  year  the  IG's  office  contracted  with  a  private  firm 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  ways  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  office.  Can  you  describe  some  of  the  key 
findings  of  the  study  and  list  any  recommendations  that  you  have 
implemented? 

Answer:  The  independent  review  of  the  OIG's  operations  was 
designed  to  identify  areas  where  day-to-day  management  could  be 
improved;  management  techniques  and  approaches  could  be  optimized; 
and  efficiency,  productivity,  and  effectiveness  could  be  enhanced. 

Overall,  the  review  emphasized  the  need  to  strengthen  management, 
leadership,  and  teamwork  from  the  Assistant  Inspector  General  level 
and  to  hold  personnel  at  all  levels  accountable  for  the  effective 
use  of  resources  allocated  to  them.  With  the  confirmation  of  a  new 
Inspector  General  in  April  1995  and  an  entirely  new  senior 
management  team  now  in  place,  significant  progress  is  being  made  in 
these  areas.  Management,  leadership,  and  teamwork  have  improved 
significantly  as  a  result  of  the  management  style  of  the  new 
Inspector  General,  which  emphasizes,  among  other  things,  open 
communications  throughout  the  entire  organization,  an  open  line  of 
communication  for  all  employees  directly  to  the  Inspector  General, 
and  increased  employee  participation  in  planning  conferences  and 
suggested  office  improvements.  In  addition,  through  weekly  senior- 
level  staff  meetings,  biweekly  teleconferences  with  regional 
managers,  and  regular  staff  meetings  between  managers  and 
employees,  managers  are  being  held  responsible  and  accountable  for 
their  functions.  Our  management  conference,  tentatively  scheduled 
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for  later  this  fiscal  year,  will  focus  on  these  and  other 
management  issues. 

Some  of  the  key  findings  from  the  independent  review  that  pertained 
to  Audits  included  the  following: 

—  Developing  an  audit  universe  in  order  to  guantify  audit 
resource  requirements ; 

—  Redefining  the  audit  planning  process  by  developing  a 
strategic  plan  and  identifying  audit  priorities; 

—  Analyzing  and  comparing  budgeted  or  estimated  information 
in  annual  audit  plans  with  actual  information  (for  example, 
estimated  staff  days  against  actual  staff  days,  estimated 
travel  costs  against  actual  travel  costs,  and  estimated 
milestone  dates  for  completion  of  audits  (or  segments  of 
audits)  against  dates  work  was  actually  completed) . 

—  Revisiting  major  DOI  issues  identified  in  the  National 
Performance  Review  (NPR)  report,  such  as  mining,  grazing, 
and  offshore  oil  leasing,  in  order  to  establish  an  audit 
strategy  that  adequately  addresses  each  major  issue. 

Revising  the  automated  Management  Information  System  (MIS) 
to  meet  the  needs  of  OIG  managers. 

Providing  training  on  Government  auditing  standards 
requirements  and  CFO  audit  requirements,  and  developing 
computer  skills. 

Reassessing  the  field  locations  and  staffing  levels  based 
on  our  strategic  plan. 

—  Revising  the  report  review  process. 

Increasing  audit  operational  output. 

Reducing  overhead  and  strengthening  management  control  over 
audit  staff  utilization. 

Establishing  ADP  requirements  for  OIG  auditors  for  computer 
equipment  and  training  based  on  current  usage  and  potential 
needs  in  the  future. 

Reviewing  and  updating  the  OIG  Manual  and  procedures. 

We  have  performed  work  in  each  of  the  key  finding  areas  and  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing  most  of  the  recommendations.  We  have 
revisited  the  major  issues  in  the  NPR  report,  revised  the  audit 
review  process,  and  reduced  overhead  and  strengthened  management 
controls  over  audit  staff  utilization. 
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We  are  also  in  the  process  of  revising  our  audit  universe, 
developing  a  long-range  strategic  plan,  comparing  our  budgeted  data 
in  our  annual  audit  plan  with  our  actual  data,  revising  our  MIS, 
providing  training  to  all  staff,  increasing  our  audit  operational 
output,  establishing  ADP  requirements,  and  reviewing  and  updating 
the  OIG  Manual  and  procedures. 

For  the  Office  of  Investigations,  the  review  identified  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ongoing  investigative  matters;  the 
creation  of  a  formal  investigative  strategy  consistent  with  overall 
OIG  strategy,  goals,  and  objectives;  and  better  use  of  the  MIS. 

To  improve  our  Investigations  program,  we  have  adopted  an 
aggressive  Fraud  Awareness  outreach  program  to  educate  DOI  on  our 
activities  and  to  be  more  accessible  to  employees  and  managers. 
This  program  has  already  started  to  produce  results  in  the  form  of 
increased  referrals  for  investigation.  We  have  also  embraced  the 
Attorney  General's  Affirmative  Civil  Enforcement  (ACE)  initiative 
with  a  feature  article  in  the  "ACE  Reporter"  (a  Department  of 
Justice  Civil  Division  newsletter)  and  plans  for  a  major  ACE 
training  program  to  train  our  agents  and  auditors,  as  well  as  key 
DOI  personnel.  We  expect  to  proactively  pursue  potential  ACE  cases 
in  certain  targeted  areas  within  DOI. 

Implementation  of  specific  recommendations  from  the  independent 
review  in  the  Office  of  Investigations  has  been  slower  than  in  the 
Office  of  Audits  because  a  decision  was  made  by  the  Inspector 
General  to  postpone  the  implementation  of  any  major  changes  in 
Investigations  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Investigations.  With  his  arrival  on  March  4,  1996,  we 
have  begun  to  pursue  other  initiatives.  For  example,  the  earlier 
referenced  reorganization  of  the  complaint  referral  process 
commenced  during  the  past  month.  We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  a 
critical  assessment  of  our  MIS  to  make  it  more  useful  and  less 
cumbersome.  We  will  continue  to  focus  on  these  initiatives  and 
other  recommendations  in  the  independent  review  as  we  implement 
improvements  in  our  Investigations  program. 

Our  Audit,  Investigations,  and  management  conferences  in  the  fall 
will  revisit  the  recommendations  in  the  report. 

Question:   Are  there  any  savings  associated  with  these  actions? 

Answer:  Although  we  cannot  quantify  dollar  savings  at  this  time, 
the  recommendations  clearly  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  more 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  resources  available  to  us.  As 
these  recommendations  are  implemented,  we  will  become  more 
efficient  in  planning,  conducting,  and  reviewing  the  audits  and 
investigations  we  perform. 

Strategic  planning  will  enable  us  to  use  our  limited  resources  to 
review  the  most  crucial  areas.  The  conduct  of  audits  and 
investigations  will  become  more  efficient  as  we  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  computer  resources,  provide  necessary  training, 
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and  update  our  procedures.  The  audit  report  review  processes 
already  have  been  streamlined  through  changes  in  our  organizational 
structure.  As  we  continue  to  implement  these  recommendations,  we 
should  increase  our  efficiency  and  obtain  greater  operational 
output . 

Question:   Are  future  actions  planned  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Answer:  We  are  continuing  to  look  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
performance  of  our  mission  and  to  save  dollars  and  staff  time 
without  curtailing  program  operations. 

We  will  continue  to  review  our  support  services  and  working  capital 
charges  to  ensure  that  we  are  receiving  these  services  as 
economically  as  possible.  This  effort  will  be  a  priority  and  will 
extend  beyond  fiscal  and  procurement  operations  to  include  basic 
functions  such  as  mail  services,  telecommunications  management, 
space  and  facilities  operations,  and  computer  services. 

We  will  also  continue  to  consider  enhanced  automation 
possibilities.  New  technology  can  allow  greater  access  to  better 
information  to  enable  our  auditors  and  investigators  to  perform 
their  respective  tasks  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

In  addition,  we  will  continue  our  ongoing  efforts  to  ensure  that  we 
are  performing  our  mission  as  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
economically  as  possible,  which  includes  continuing  to  address  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  independent  review  of  our 
operations. 

AUDIT  FINDINGS 

Question:  How  well  do  the  Interior  bureaus  respond  to  your  audit 
findings  and  recommendations? 

Answer:  Significant  progress  continues  to  be  made  by  DOI  and  its 
bureaus  in  resolving  and  implementing  OIG  audit  recommendations. 
Since  January  1,  1993,  resolution  has  been  achieved  on  830  (88.5 
percent)  of  the  937  internal  audit  recommendations  made  to  DOI  and 
its  bureaus.  Also,  during  fiscal  year  1995,  we  achieved  resolution 
on  787  (98  percent)  of  the  803  single  audit  reports  processed. 

Question:  How  closely  does  your  staff  monitor  the  progress  of 
these  efforts? 

Answer:  The  OIG  closely  monitors  the  status  of  each  audit 
recommendation  in  accordance  with  a  process  initially  established 
by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-50  and  implemented 
through  DOI  and  OIG  policies  and  procedures.  Under  that  process, 
the  OIG  tracks  recommendations  until  they  are  resolved,  that  is,  up 
to  the  point  where  management  agrees  to  implement  the 
recommendation  and  provides  an  action  plan  to  correct  the  weakness 
or  deficiency,  the  target  dates  for  implementing  the 
recommendation,  and  the  name  of  the  agency  official  responsible  for 
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implementing  the  recommendation.  If  the  OIG  and  DOI  management 
cannot  agree  on  a  recommendation  within  6  months  after  the  report 
has  been  issued,  the  report  is  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  (DOI's  Audit  Follow-up  Official) 
for  resolution.  Recommendations  that  are  resolved  but  not 
implemented  are  referred  by  the  OIG  to  DOI's  Audit  Follow-up 
Official  for  tracking  of  agency  implementation. 

The  OIG  also  regularly  verifies  agency  implementation  of  audit 
recommendations  by  conducting  followup  audits.  The  purpose  of  the 
followup  audits  is  to  evaluate  actions  taken  by  the  agency  to 
implement  the  recommendations  and  to  determine  whether  any  further 
recommendations  are  warranted.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
the  OIG  issued  the  following  five  followup  audit  reports: 

"Followup  of  Recommendations  Concerning  User  Charges  and 
Collections,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service"  (No.  95-1- 
208)  ; 

—  "Followup  of  Recommendations  Relating  to  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  User  Charges  for  Mineral-Related  Document 
Processing"  (No.  95-1-379) ; 

"Safety  of  Dams  Program,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"  (No.  95- 
1-422)  ; 

—  "Followup  Review  of  Enforcement  of  Common  Carrier  Statutes 
for  Pipelines  Crossing  Federal  Lands  in  California"  (No. 
95-1-728) ;  and 

"Followup  of  Recommendations  Concerning  the  Recovery  of 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Program  Expenses,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation"  (No.  95-1-1376) . 

We  found  that  the  bureaus  had  taken  sufficient  action  to  implement 
most  of  the  recommendations  in  the  prior  audit  reports  addressed  in 
the  above  five  audit  reports.  Specifically,  29  of  31 
recommendations  reviewed  were  either  fully  or  partially 
implemented. 

FIXED  COSTS 

Question:  Should  the  Committee's  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1997 
be  below  the  current  allocation  and  the  increase  you  have  requested 
not  be  available,  what  actions  would  you  take  to  absorb  those  fixed 
costs? 

Answer:  The  actions  that  would  be  necessary  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  extent  of  the  reduction.  While  we  would  continue  to 
look  for  new  and  creative  ways  to  economize  before  resorting  to 
furloughs  and  RIFs,  we  must  face  the  reality  that  the  opportunities 
to  economize  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  we  are  very  close  to  bare  bones. 
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The  OIG  is  an  agency  that  is  already  struggling  under  the  weight  of 
reductions  from  appropriations  of  prior  years.  For  example,  there 
has  been  a  24  percent  increase  in  uncontrollable  costs  from  FY  1991 
to  the  present.  However,  funding  for  the  OIG  has  been  increased  by 
only  8.4  percent  during  that  same  period.  We  have  absorbed  the 
difference — in  the  amount  of  $3.4  million — through  reductions  in 
staff  and  streamlining. 

Our  costs  for  salaries  and  benefits  exceed  80  percent  of  our 
budget,  even  as  our  employment  levels  have  declined  over  the  years. 
Because  our  expenditures  are  personnel  intensive,  reductions  in 
funding  inevitably  impact  the  people  responsible  for  performing  the 
mission  with  which  we  are  charged.  Such  reductions  adversely 
affect  performance  of  the  mission  itself,  much  of  which  involves 
statutorily  mandated  audit  activities  over  which  we  have  no 
discretion. 

The  requested  increase  will  fund  uncontrollable  cost  increases 
associated  with  the  payment  of  employee  salaries  in  FY  1997.  The 
request  is  designed  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  while  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  a  further  erosion  of  our  funding  base.  Even  with 
this  modest  increase,  there  will  be  considerable  pressure  on  the 
OIG  to  economize  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  budgetary  challenges  that  we  will  continue  to  face. 

OIG  AS  ADVISORS 

Question:  Your  mission  is  two-fold,  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  and  to  promote  economy,  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  the  Interior  bureaus.  Are  the  individual  bureaus 
soliciting  your  advice  on  achieving  efficiencies  as  they  downsize? 

Answer:  Yes.  In  the  Office  of  Investigations,  we  have  a  Fraud 
Awareness  outreach  program.  As  part  of  that  program,  we  met  with 
several  key  managers  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  advise  them  of 
potential  areas  of  fraud  and  other  improprieties  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau's  termination  of  its  operations.  Throughout  the 
shutdown  process,  we  assigned  an  auditor  and  an  investigator  to  be 
ready  consultants  to  assist  on  any  matter  for  which  we  could 
provide  advice  and  to  receive  any  allegations  raised  during  the 
process. 

In  the  Office  of  Audits,  bureau  representatives  have  requested 
that:  (1)  as  part  of  some  audits  already  scheduled,  we  determine 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  operations  after  they  have 
begun  downsizing;  and  (2)  we  schedule  audits  to  determine  the 
impacts  of  downsizing  on  program  operations.  For  example,  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  requested 
that,  as  part  of  our  audit  of  its  regulatory  and  Abandoned  Mine 
Land  programs,  we  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs' 
administration  after  Surface  Mining  completes  its  reorganization 
that  resulted  from  downsizing.  Also,  at  the  beginning  of  our  audit 
of  concession  fees,  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  requested  that 
we  determine,  in  the  context  of  NPS's  downsized  operations,  the 
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accuracy  of  the  gross  receipts  reported  by  concessioners  and  used 
as  the  basis  to  compute  concession  fees.  Finally,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  requested  that  we  consider  performing  an  audit  of 
its  capabilities  to  deliver  services  to  Indian  organizations  that 
have  not  contracted  or  compacted  to  operate  their  programs  in  view 
of  the  Bureau's  reduced  staff. 

Question:  Are  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  actively 
encouraging  agencies  to  seek  your  advice? 

Answer:  With  the  confirmation  of  the  current  Inspector  General  in 
April  1995,  the  Secretary  requested  that  the  OIG  play  a  larger  role 
in  conducting  proactive  reviews  within  DOI.  That  request,  together 
with  the  opening  of  channels  of  communication  between  senior 
management  in  the  OIG  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  bureau 
heads,  has  resulted  in  more  advisory  work  by  the  OIG,  including  the 
following: 

During  the  past  year,  an  OIG  senior  auditor  participated  as 
a  full-time  member  on  an  NPS  project  team  that  had  been 
assembled  by  NPS  to  correct  financial  accounting  system 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  that  were  previously  reported 
by  the  OIG.  In  addition  to  the  OIG  auditor,  the  team  was 
composed  of  systems  analysts,  programmers,  accountants,  and 
financial  managers  from  within  NPS  and  a  staff  member  from 
the  Office  of  Financial  Management,  within  DOI's  Office  of 
Policy,  Management  and  Budget.  As  part  of  its  objective, 
the  team  developed  a  corrective  action  plan.  This  plan 
outlined:  (1)  the  specific  financial  system  tools  that 
would  be  required  for  correcting  known  problems  and  for 
preventing  additional  problems  in  the  financial  accounting 
and  reporting  system;  (2)  actions  needed  for  making 
corrections  in  these  systems;  and  (3)  needed  resources  and 
time  frames  for  accomplishing  the  corrective  actions.  OIG 
was  requested  to  participate  on  this  team  because  OIG 
auditors  had  obtained,  through  OIG  audits  of  NPS's 
financial  statements,  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
problems  with  NPS's  financial  accounting  system. 

Our  ADP  audit  staff  was  requested  to  assist  DOI  on  an 
ongoing  basis  in  the  development  of  its  new 
personnel/payroll  system,  the  Federal  Personnel/Payroll 
System  (FPPS) .  We  agreed  to  participate  in  a  review  of  the 
detailed  design  and  testing  phases  of  FPPS  development 
because  we  believe  that  the  most  economical  and  beneficial 
period  to  identify  and  correct  system  control  and  edit 
problems  is  before  a  system  is  implemented.  Our  objective 
was  to  identify  any  internal  control  weaknesses  in  FPPS 
documentation,  specifications,  and  processes  and  to  bring 
these  identified  weaknesses  to  management's  attention  for 
corrective  action  before  FPPS  is  implemented.  As  the 
development  process  continued,  our  reviews  ensured  that,  at 
the  end  of  each  phase  of  development,  the  following 
occurred:  (1)  portions  of  FPPS  would  function  as  intended; 
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(2)  the  appropriate  internal  controls  were  planned  for; 
and  (3)  sufficient  audit  trails  existed  for  identifying  and 
solving  problems.  When  processing  control  weaknesses  were 
identified,  management  was  notified,  and  the  corrected 
processing  controls  were  incorporated  into  FPPS  development 
products  and  tests. 

Over  the  past  year,  OIG  has  provided  technical  assistance 
to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Negotiated  Rulemaking 
Committee.  The  Committee  was  established  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  Amendments  of  1994 
(P.L.  103-413),  which  significantly  enhanced  Indian 
participation  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  programs  operated  by  DOI  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  In  that 
regard,  the  Committee  was  established  to  provide  a  means 
for  tribes  to  participate  in  advising  the  Secretaries  on 
the  development  of  proposed  regulations  to  implement  the 
amended  Act.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  48  tribal 
representatives  and  15  Federal  representatives  (9  from  DOI 
and  6  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services) . 
DOI  representatives  to  the  Committee  asked  OIG  to  provide 
advice  in  the  areas  of  financial  management,  procurement 
management,  property  management,  programmatic  reports  and 
data  requirements,  and  conflicts  of  interest.  OIG  was 
asked  to  participate  in  these  areas  because  of  its 
familiarity  with  tribal  administration  of  Federal  programs 
obtained  through  its  role  as  the  cognizant  Federal  agency 
for  indirect  cost  negotiations  and  audits  of  tribal 
organizations . 

An  OIG  senior  auditor  is  serving  on  a  DOI-wide  reinvention 
laboratory  to  completely  streamline  and  reengineer  all 
aspects  of  DOI's  travel  program.  The  laboratory  was 
chartered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Management 
and  Budget  in  February  1996.  DOI  spends  about  $160  million 
annually  on  temporary  duty  travel  plus  an  estimated  $50 
million  annually  for  indirect  costs  associated  with 
administering  the  travel  program.  The  objectives  of  the 
laboratory  are  to  improve  service  to  travelers,  reduce 
direct  and  indirect  travel  costs  to  DOI,  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  DOI's  financial  systems. 

An  OIG  auditor  accompanied  grants  management  officials  from 
the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  (now 
called  the  Office  of  Insular  Affairs)  to  American  Samoa  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  an 
action  plan  to  address  financial  management  problems  in 
American  Samoa.  The  auditor  also  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  Office  in  the  development  of  specific 
deliverables,  to  be  funded  by  grants  provided  under  the 
Office's  Insular  Management  Controls  Initiatives,  designed 
to  improve  financial  management  in  American  Samoa.  OIG's 
participation  in  this  effort  was  requested  because  of  its 
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familiarity  with  insular  area  programs  obtained  through  its 
role  as  the  cognizant  Federal  agency  for  audits  and 
indirect  cost  negotiations  of  insular  areas. 

An  OIG  auditor  was  reguested  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  make  a  presentation  at  a  meeting  of  its  district  chiefs 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  describe  the  principal  findings  of 
a  recent  OIG  audit  report  on  the  Geological  Survey's 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  and  to  participate  in 
workshops  that  dealt  with  approaches  for  implementing  the 
report's  recommendations.  At  the  meeting  and  subsequent 
workshops,  the  auditor  described  the  audit  objectives  and 
scope,  discussed  the  audit  approach,  and  provided 
background  information  on  the  legislation  and  legislative 
history  of  appropriations  acts  that  funded  the  Cooperative 
Program.  The  auditor  also  explained  the  audit  findings  and 
deficiencies  in  accounting  for  Program  costs  and  provided 
suggestions  for  specific  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
correct  deficiencies.  OIG's  participation  in  this  meeting 
was  requested  because  of  the  knowledge  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Cooperative  Program  that  OIG  auditors 
had  obtained  during  the  audit. 

OIG  auditors  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Division  of  Water  and  Land  Resources  in  the 
development  of  guidance  for  ensuring  that  operation  and 
maintenance  rates  were  based  on  the  full  cost  of  delivering 
irrigation  water  and  on  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
completed  irrigation  projects.  Specifically,  the  auditors 
assisted  project  personnel  in  defining  the  costs  that 
should  be  included  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  rates 
and  in  determining  how  cost  estimates  should  be  developed. 
The  auditors  also  provided  input  to  the  Bureau's  irrigation 
and  power  project  debt  reconciliation  task  force.  OIG's 
participation  in  these  efforts  was  requested  because  of  the 
knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  water  and 
irrigation  projects  that  OIG  auditors  had  obtained  through 
auditing  these  projects  over  several  years. 

An  OIG  auditor  has  been  participating  in  two 
accounting/auditing-related  task  forces  responsible  for 
developing  accounting  and  auditing  guidance  for  the 
implementation  of  the  accounting  standards  regarding 
property,  plant,  and  equipment  and  environmental 
liabilities  developed  by  the  Federal  Accounting  Standards 
Advisory  Board  (FASAB) .  In  addition  to  the  OIG  auditor, 
the  task  forces  are  composed  of  senior  officials  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  DOI's  Office  of  Financial  Management;  the 
Departments  of  Treasury,  Defense,  State,  and  Energy;  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  task  forces  also  include 
representatives  from  major  public  accounting  firms.  The 
task  forces  are  developing  issue  papers  and  recommending 
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corrective  actions  for  determining:  (l)  whether  an 
environmental  liability  is  probable  and  can  be  estimated 
reasonably;  (2)  how  to  disclose  and  audit  environmental 
liabilities;  and  (3)  how  to  account  for  and  audit  heritage 
assets  within  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  guidance,  policy,  and  requirements  will  be  issued 
in  the  form  of:  (1)  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circulars  for  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  requirements; 
(2)  updates  to  the  GAO  financial  audit  manual;  and  (3) 
other  GAO  publications. 
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